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A LITTLE MORE HARMONY. 

Still must I hear ! Shall the hoarse 
peripatetic balLad-siiiger bawl tlie creaking 
couplets of The Low-backed Car beneath my 
wiialow ; shall the summer breeze ’waft the 
stiabis of Pop Goes the Weasel iipon my 
ears, and drive me to confusion, while am 
endeavouring to master tlie dldiculties of the 
'i'urkish alphabet ; shall the passing butcher- 
boy rattle his bones, and the theological 
beggar- man torture a nsalm tune into dolo- j 
rolls cadences ; shall the young lady in the 
apartment next to mine string my nerves j 
int(j the rigours, while she is j)ractiaing Lcs i 
Souvenirs de Craeovie, with that ceaseless 
verbal aceompauiment of one, and two, and 
tliree ; one, and two, and three ! Shall music 
in some shape or other resound from tlie 
distant costermonger and the proximate street 
boy ; the brooding swallows sitting upon the 
eaves, and showing me their sunny backs; 
tlie ill-ground oi-gaii in the next street ; and 
the beaten toni-tom and execrable cater- 
wauling of llowa^ljee Lall from Uombay! To 
say nothing of the deep-mouthed dog next 
door ; the parrot at number eight which is 
always endeavouring to whistle II Segreto, 
and always trying back, and never succeeds 
in accomplishing more of the air than the 
lirst three-quarters of a bar; and Colonel 
C,Miump(ist’s man servant over the way, who 
sings valoroiisly while he cleans his mas- 
ter’s boots iji the area ! I say, shall all tliese 
things be, and I not sing, lest haply my 
readers think they have already had enough 
.and to spare, of my musical reminiscences ! 
No : the Musical World shall bo again my 
theme, — a little more harmony my song. 

I will take a morning concert. Say one 
given ill the height of the sefisoii by Signor 
Papatlaggi, the famous singing master. Papa- 
daggi is a little man, but he has done great 
things. Twenty years ago he came to Eng- 
land from Leghorn very jioor and humble, 
ilo dwelt ill the neighbourhood of Golden 
Stpuire ill those days ; smelt of smoke ; was 
not without a strong suspicion of garlic; had 
many bntton-up or cloudy •linen days, when 
he slunk rather than walked under the 
defunct Quadrant colonnade, and mode a 
tremendous deal of a clean shirt when he 
mounted one. Papadaggi w’oa very hairy 


then, and dined off grease, and was hand and 
glove with Ridi the bass, and llaffi the tensor, ^ 
and Taggragati the piccolo player. -He does 
not know Riffi or Raffi now. He waa very 
down, financially speaking, when Lor Brown, 
banquier of the city, took him up and into . / 
Belgravia. This laid the foundation of Papa-V 
daggi’s fortune ; but the superstructure was 
of his own erection. His brightest of his 
Lamps of Architecture was this — he shaved. > 
There was, as you are aware, previous 
to that momentous question Why Shave ? 
being asked in these pages, an almost 
I insurmountable prejudice among English 
(respectability against beards and mous- 
taches. These hirsute appendages seemed 
always connected in the minds of the 
British Pater- and INIater-familias with dirt 
revolution, immorality, poverty, atheism, and 
non-payment of rent. Every great singer, 
art ist, or musician, who happened to be the 
rage, might barely be tolerate il in wearing a 
beard, just as a captain in the Life Guards or 
a traveller just returned from the interior of ' 
Dahomey might be ; but w the unknown, the 
poor, the struggling, the ambitious abnegation 
I of the razor was fatal. Papadaggi was wise 
I in his generation, and shaved. Not to an 
utter state of barefaceduess, however, for he 
left his whiskers, which were neatly triiumed 
into a conical form, and lay on his cheeks like 
black mutton-chops. These whiskei's were the . 
making of Papadaggi. He was no longer a 
confounded foreigner. He weutiuto the best 
houses, and taught the fiower of the British 
aristocracy aud moueyocracy. In the bank- 
ing world he is amazingly })opular. !ll^e- 
hamptou. Putney, aud Ham Common, where 
bankers’ villas most do congregate, will hear 
of no other music master than Papadaggi, 
He has long since abandoned thc^onfouude^y 
foreign prefix of Signor, and has Mr. I. Papa- 
daggi, printed on his cards. W'heu I state tliat 
ho is a director of two assurance companies 
has recently been elected a member of the 
Mousaion Club, aud has lately taken to wear- 
ing a white neckcloth m the daytime, the 
conclusion will easily arrived at that .he ' 
has a comfortable balance at his banker’s, and 
is a highly respectable man. 

Psipadag^l married im English lady, Miss 
Hammeruell, of Birmingham, and though of 
the pontifical faith himself, will send his sou 
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to Oxford. He h^s a' tremendous hcmee but has taken it into hni head lately to become 
in Tyburnia, with a footman— a real foot- a meteor ; BasserclyfFe ; little Miss Lavke ; 
man, in plush and powder. Why did not the Nightingale, of course; SoundinbordSinasherr, 
paternal Bapadagfgi, dead in Leghorn wilder, the world-renowned Swe<lisli j)i!anist, just 
live to see tiieda^ P. the Second ana Great vetAirned from America ; Madame Katinka 
is a little man, but he drives a monumental Kralski, who plays tunes nobody can find the 
cab drawn by a big biown horse— a very beginning or end of, upon a new instrument, 
horse of Troy— that moves with a sort of the iiifierarinium, wliich has just been 
swelling cadence of molioji, as if he were patented and comjdeted, at the cost of some 
practising MozaH's Requiem to himself. It thousands of pounds by Piccolo, and which 
is good to see honest Papadaggi behind the looks very much like a piano-forte turned 
big horse; a regulation tiger hanging, on inside out ; Herr Bonipazek, the great Ger- 
behind, and the music master’s little body man basso ; little Klitz, the flautist, who 
gently swaying with the curvetings of his goes everywhere, and whom everybody knows; 
Steed. It is good to hear the thundering and greatest attraction of all, the astonishing 
■ knock of the regulation tiger at the door of Panslavisco, that Mogul of Harpists, that 
number six hunared and six a, Plesiosaurus dark mysterious child of genius, whoso 
Gardens West, where Papadaggi is about to present popularity exceeds the greatest 
give three-qujirters of an hour’s singing lesson ever achieved by Paganini, the Wliistliiig 
fora guinea. It is good to see Papadaggi toddle Oyster, the Hippopotamus, the Great Ant- 
out of his cab in the lightest of varnished eater or General Tom Thumb. Besides these, 
boots, and the brightest of lemon-coloured there are multitmles of smaller musical 
gloves, and to note the respect with which the notorieties, native and foreign, vocalists and 
golden footmen receive him, and the easy | instrumentalists : from the AJisses Gooch, of 
patronage with which ho p:is.se3 them, mounts j the Royal Academy of Alusic, the ph^a.sing 
the stairs, gives his lesson, find lunches ballad singers, to hard-working Tom Aliilller, 
with Aladame la Comtesse and the youthful who means to do something wiUi the big 
Ladies. drum yet. 

Once a year, Papadaggi gives his Grand I am afraid the b6ncficiarc doe.s not pay 
Morning Conceii; fit the Nineveh Rooms, many of his artists. You see he is so fash iou- 
Arrow-hea<l Street, Cuneiform Square, in able, so run after, that it is rather an lionoiir 
which room'«, the Nineveh Subscription than otherwise to sing for him gratis. The 
Balls are given — balls to which (without Misses Gooch can truly affirm themselves to 
unimpeachable vouchers from the leaders be of the nobility’s concerts when they go 
of the world) admission is as difficult as to starring round the pix)vince3 in the autumn 
the Eleusinian mysteries. In the Nineveh I after they have sung for a year or two at I’.’s 
Rooms, with their huge tarnished pier glasses, | Grand Alusical Festival. A great many ])i‘o- 
wal Is of a pale dirty blue, with cracked stucco j fessionals sing for Papadaggi through pure 
ornaments, aiul faded benches an<l ottomans : friendship anti goodwill, for the little man is 
which two last articles of furniture are no ! universally liked and respected. A groat 
strangers to a ceTtain lively insect — the puncx ! many sing because other.s sing, and a great 
aristocratiensjor fashionable fleas — our friend’s ‘ many more because they w’ant to be heard at 
Grand Concert takes place. For some days any risk. The bird that can sing and 
previous, the doorway of the Nineveh Rooni.s . wouT sing is a rara avis. I never knew a 
is blockaded, to the profound disgu.st of the | bird that could sing but that would sing, 
Church of Flngkind Young Aleu's Table- turn- 1 whether his heai-ers liked it or not; and I 
ing Association, and the Society for the | even know a great many birds that can’t 
Protection of Stew^ed-eel Sellers, Nvith gigantic • sing and oughtn’t to sing, who will sing, 
posting boards, in which a woak-imuded Papadaggi, however, does not get all the 
printer has seemingly gone raving mad in professionals gratuitously. Orpheus B/tsser- 
difforent coloured inks and varieties of clyffe, with whom fifteen guineas for a song is 
eccentric type: howling in laigo capitalled | as much a fixed idea a.s the cultivation of 
prime donne, babbling in fat-lettored iu.stru- ; his garden was with Candide, says', “ Til 
mentalists, melancholy mad in smaller type sing, by all means, but I must have the cash, 
respecting Appadaggi’s residence find the Pap, n)y boy;” and Pap pays him: while 
principal music warehouses where tickets, old Grabbatoni, the renowned performer on 
price half-a-guinea each (stalls fifteen shil- the violoncello, contents himself with saying 
lings) may be had, and a plan of thcrooms every year as he pockets his eiglit guiiitos, 
is on view. ‘*Next year, mio c.avo, I play fur noting— 

I don’t think it 'Would bean unpardonable for noting — ^yes !” 'but, somehow or other, 
vulgarism to call Paparlaggi’s poster a stun- with Grabbatoui that next year never 
ner. It literally stuns you, so trernen- comes. 

dous is its size, so marvellous are the Wo ‘ will suppose the momentous day to 
attraction.", it ])romises, so brilliant are the have arrived, and Papadaggi’s Grand Concert 
celebrities who are to appear. Papadaggi to liave commenced. The carriages of the 
has everybody. The Opera stars ; the famous nobility and gentry, and the cabs of the 
Lurliety, who was a flxed star last season, public in general, block up Nineveh' Street ; 


A LIMLE MOHE HABMONY. 


Charles Dickcui ] 


the coachmen dOze on their boxes; the foetly well whit the next bar was to *W| 
neiglibonring public*houses are full of the and a country gentlemaa, who has come up 
silken calv-cs and gilt^^^knobbed* sticks of the to town to attend a'meeting bf the Chut eh of < 
splendid footmen. Within, the ladies are ‘England Young Meti^a TaWe-tuming AiM«- , 
ranged* upon the faded' bttbmans-^a beautiful elation, and has blUndnrSd into OE^ipadaggi^s 
show. There are peeresses, bishopesses^ concert-roOm by rnktatos^Wherdh^e sits listening 
judgesses, bankeresses, baronetesses, stock- to the performances With a bewildered air. 
brokeresses, and merchant- princesses. I*apa- 0?apadaggi*s concert proceeds awimminglj^. 
dnggi has just handed a duchess to a seat ; To be sure, the order of the prom*amme is 
and is at this moment whispering soft not strictly observed— -the song that should 
compliments to a cabiiiet^hiistress, with ad- be drat frequently coming last, and vise 
mirable equanimity and self-possession. The versft, Sucli misadventures will, howefner, 
whiskers are resplendent ; the boots shine ha})peu in the best regulated "morning con- 
like patent leather Stars accidentally falien ' certs. Codlinotti, the Italian buffo-singer, 
from the firmament. The room is very full I who is of a capricious and changeable tem- 
and very liot, and many of the dandies, perament, suddenly changes the song for 
unable to find seats, Jean their all-rouiid which he is put down, to one of an entirely 
collars against walla, so to support their j different character : to the indignatioii of 
weary frames. A vicious family from Peck- Petldle, who is the acconipanyist (presides -at 
bam Ilye (a mamma, three daughters, an | the pianoforte wo believe is the appropriate 
annt, *ind a melancholy governess) iiave { words), who is a morose man, and insists upon 
fallen upon and utterly louted fin imbecile pliiymg the symphony to the original song ; 
young man in a feeble white neckcloth, who upon which Oodliuetti, under shadow of j 
acts as checktaker for the stalls, and who holds turning over the music and showing Peddle 
a crimson worstcfl cord across the space the pioper place, manifests a strong desire to 
between the last ottoman and the wall. Tlic fling him over the orchestra among the 
vicious family have only tickets for the back duchesses. Piviulein Ninni Stolzappel, the 
seals; but, having Utterly demolislied the * charming warbler of German Liedh, has like- 
iinbccile young man, and diivcii him l»efore , wise objected to the unfortunate man’s ac- 
ilum liUe oiniff before the wind, tln*y make companimciit to her song, ainl at the end 
a iMzzr i into the stalls, and nearly overt hi ow of a cadenc**, and in a voice audible even to 
a stockbroker\s colony from Mania TIill, the ^ Geneial Jnpp in the corner, has called 
m'Mnbers of which gather themselves np Pe»ldle “ Pig,” in the German iaiiiimigo ; 
indignantly, and whisper among I liemselves i whereat lile becomes a bitnieu to Peddle, 
dispaiagingly, “ (’ity people !'* Old General and as he pounds the kejs as though they 
.Ju|»p, who lias sent his family to the concert weie his enemies, he devoiitlj wislns that he 
betoie him, and has walked down from the vveiv back in his quiet attic in the Koyal 
Gnlelierry Club, lias found tliat ho has left Aeademy ot Music*, Tenterdeu Street, 
his ticket behind him, and iias had to Hanover Sqiiai’e. Pafwnlaggi neither plays 
pay over again at the doora, ainl can’t nursings. He is too learned to do anything ; 
find his paity, and sits apart in a coiner but he hovei s about the orchestra, and hands 
on a canc-hottoiued chair, muttering hor- singers on and otf, and jiervades the concert 
ribly. A meek-eyed young dandy, who has with his wdiiskers and white neckcloth — so 
come in cloth boots,' wdtii liis hair culled that a considerable jxirtion of the applause 
(he must be an only’ son w'itli a taste for is meant for I'apadaggi, and is by Papadaggi 
music, who fancies he can sing second in a taken unto himself with many’ bo',Ys and 
quavletl) can’t find Thruminer, the luiisicnl smiles. Did you never know people who 
cleik in tin* Treasury, who bings The Wolf somehow seem to have a vested iut'uvst in 
HO capitally, ami promised to i^oiut out all the fruits of everybody’s labours f Tlierc is 
the musical celebrities to him. Ho cannot, scarcely a great picture painted, a book 
indeed, find auybo<ly that he knows, nor a written, a palace built, a good deed done, hut 
place anywhere, and is repining secretly on| it turns out that somebody is entitled to con- 
the staircase, where he looks so miseniblc ' siderablo praise, or must be honourably' men- 
that the money-taker, a rosy man who tioned in connection with itf though as 
ofliciatea as a w.aiter at the London Tavern far as yonr judgment went he never put a 
0* iiightsS, ami sometimes takes a spell in the | finger to tlie work, or a stone to the edifitce. 
black W'ork or undertaking line of business, , The number of unknown benefactors and 
compussionatOM him, and is halfdnclinod, [ passive great men is n.stonishing. 1 see their 
wore lie not so grant a dandy, to oftbr him names in the literary pension list ;1 find parlia- 
somo of the boor from the ])iut j>ot under his inent making them grants every session ; 1 
chair. There are a great many foreignera in hear their healths proposed at public dinners, 
the concort-room, who come with free admis- and see them get up, covered with modesty 
sioits, as it is the custom of musical foreignera to return thanks, wlion they bashfully allude 
to do ; two or three critics attached to tiie to the things tlu\v have been instrument.'d in 
morning newspajiciN, who listen to the carrying out, tliough for the life of me I 
songws with a knowing air and their can’t make out wluit they ever had to do with 
heads on one side, as if they knew per- anything. 
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What the green room is to tlie theatre, plete without him. In town and country he 
the robing-room to the assize court, the is sure to draw. He has no intimates, no 
vestry to the church ; so is the singers* room places of resort save a mouldy cigar-simp — 
to the concert-hall. But, far more elegant, where he sits as silent, and apparently as 
sprightly, and amusing, than the dramatic immovable, as one of the tobacco-chests — and 
green-room, is the “professional room” be- a dreary public- house in a court up Drury 
hind the ragged leaves of the screen at the Lane, where he drinks large quantities of 
bottom of the steps of the orchestra at Papa- beer, tacitly. He speaks seldom, and then 
daggi’s concert. There are no garish gas- he does not seem to be quite certain in his 
liglits here, no tinselled dresses : no rouge, mind as to which is his mother tongue, and 
bismuth, jaded faces, pantomime iiuisks — no hisspeechisa garbled compromise of many lali- 
passiug carpenters and call-boys; — all is guages. Indeed nobody knows for certain of 
fresh, sparkling, and gay. Fresh flowers, what nation he is. Some say he i.s an Italian, 
rosy bonnets and rosier faces, cleanest of some say he is a German, some say he is a Dane, 
shu ts, smartest of female toilettes, newest His harp is of all nations, and speaks all lan- 
of white kid gloves, most odoriferous of guages. Of course there are grim reports 
scents. I don't pretend to know much about,ofhis having killed men, and negotiated 
about female fashions, though I have occa- a psychical iuvestiuent in an unholy office, 
sionally studied that sphynx-like journal the Ilis wealth is put down at a fabulous amount, 
Follet — every flounce in which is an enigma his crimes as unutterable. Little Miss Larke, 
— with fear and trembling. I don't pre- who is a brave body, as valorous jus the young 
tend to know much about dress ; but I do hidy whose virgin smile lighted h,er safely 
think that the best dressed ladies in crea- through the Green isle, once took courage to 
tion are the female singei-s at a rnoining con- ask Panslavisco how he did. “ As well,” he 
cert. They unite the prettiest portions of ai.swcred, “as aman can be, who is eating his 
the English and French styles of co.stiime. own liver.” He looks indeed as if he were 
They dress their hair exquisitely, and Prometheus, and, wishing to be alone, had 
display their little jewelleries inimitably, contracted to do the vuiture's work vicari- 
There is a whole art in making the most ' ously. 


of a ring, a brooch, a bracelet. 1 have .seen • 
born holies covered with gems, on whom . 


Little Saint SlicJJle, who HvckS no one 
knows how, but is the very Cajitain Cook of 


they produced no more elegant effect than i the musical world, is supposed to be the only 
a bright brass-knocker would on a pigst\e,mau in Europe who lias been sufficiently 
door. And, more than all this, my musical admitted to raiislavisco’s intimacy to dine 
belles have the unmistakable appearance (*f j vvith him. Tie describes these dinners as if 
having dremd themselves^ and arc ten times . he were telling a ghost story. The table, ho 
smarter, neater, prettier for it. There is a | says, is garnished with two plates, two pots of 
table covered with fruit and wine in the porter, and one steak in a dish. Panslavisco 
singers’ room. I regret to see Tom Mnfller, cuts the steak into two exact portions ; takes 
sitting thereat. Tom is not given to drink- j one halt’ pushes the other half towanls Saint 
ing; but, when drink is given to him, lie ■ Sheddle, and falls-to without saying a word, 
exceeds. j After dinner he produces a cigar-b<»x and a 

Who is that strange wild man lying dis- . bottle of hollands, and .smokes and ilrinks 
located over, rather than sitting upon, .nn ! prodigiously, but with little more conversa- 
ottoman, his long fingers twined together, his j tion ; then he will get up and go out ; or go to 
eyebrows bent into the form of a horseshoe, jbed, or begin to play liis harp wildly — all in a 
his jniissant head bent down ] That is • speechless manner. “ It’s something to say 
Panslavisco the harpist. The trumpet of j one has dined with liiin,” whispers Saint 
fame is braying his name out to all Europe, | Sheddle, “ but it’s very queer.” 
like an impetuous, iuconsiderale trum])ot as > Panslavisco lies upon hi.s ottoman, pro- 
it is, blowing for dear life to make up lur lo.'^t : fouiidly immobile until it i.s nearly time for 
time. He is deaf to Fame's trumpet. For- i him to play. Then he begins to j)at'aiid 
tune is pelting him with golden marrow- j .smooth down his harp, as a man wouhl adjust 
bones. He Jieeds not Fortune, has j the giiths of a wild Imrse he was about to 

pelted him with bones witliout any gold in i ride. His turn in the programme arrives ; 
them before now. He stands, and walks, and ! the harp is carried into the orchestra ; he 
works, and lives alone : he and his liarp, for follows it ; throws his long sinuous hair back ; 
they are one. The professionals say he i.s sweep.s his bony fingers over tlie strings, ;in(l 
dull. The ladies say he is a brute. Tlie begins to play. A wild horse and his rider 
multitude cry lo Panslavisce ! Evoe Pan- are no bad images for him and his harp. He 
slavioce ! as they would to liacchus. ile lets seems to ride upon it : to bestride it as a witch 
them cry on. lie plays his harp, and there would a broomstick, making the air awful 
is silence, wild tumult at the end ; aud with the melody of a demoniacal fi^abbath. 

then he recces his money, sees his harp He bows his he^ to the applause when he 

E ut into a green-baize cover, and carried olF has done, more as if the blast of a teinpc.st had 
y a duu-bearded man as mysterious as his smote him upon the head and compelled l^im 
master, and goes away. No concert is com- to bow it, than in reverence. Now lie is 
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CATCH-PENNIES. 




gone, and the audience begin to breathe the invitation categorically. He Bimply'says 
agniii, and whisper “ Wonderful ! ” He goes "Pay me, and let me go.” 
back to the singera’ room, drinks one glass of Let me go too. Licet ? 

wine, swallows a biscuit as though it were a : ■ ■■ ^ 

and falls into a stony sleep upon the CAXCH-P^INNIES* 

ottoman. ^ ^ 

This mail, with tlie sinewy vigorous frame TpE edges of cei*ta1& payem^ts in London 
worn into r ocks and caverns of bone, as if by have become regular markets for catch- 
thc volcfinic upheaving, of his soul within ; pennies. ^ 

with the huge, Medusa-like head ; the swelling These catch -pennies are' often so ingenious 
veins in his I'orclread ; the eyes like abysses ; and cheap as to deserve a better generic 
the face seamed, and scarred, and worn in name. There is a man who sometimes stands 
tempests of study, hunger, cold and misery ; in Leicester Square, who sells microscopes at 
looks; ,as if he had newly come from some a penny each. They are made of a common 
combat with the demon, and hjid been pill-box ; the bottom taken out, and a piece 
victorious, but had suffered horribly^ in of window-ffhi.s8 substituted. A small eye- 
the fray. A dozen years ago Panslavisco hole is bored in the lid, and thereon is placed 
had as much genius, and played as learnedly, the lens, the whole apparatus being painted 
sweetly, gracefully, boldly, nervously, wildly, black. Upon looking through one of these 
as hi' does now. But he played in a microscopes I was surprised to find liuudjrods 
garret, where he had no friends, no fire, of creatures, apparently the size of earth- 
no body -linen, no bread, and where his land- worms, swimming about in all directions; 
lady bullied him for his rent. ^ Viragos yet on the object-glass nothing could be seen 
squabbling over a disputed right in a wash- but a small speck of flour and water, con- 
tub in a liack-slum, have heard as fascinating veyed thereon the end of a lucifer-match from 
hai*iuonies through a garret window held up a common inkstand, which was nearly full of 

S a bundle of firewood, as princesses of the this vivified p.*iste. , Another microscope ex- 
)od hear now in the Niiieyeh Booms. Pan- hibited a single representative of the animal 
slaviaco has taught the harp to butchers’ kingdom showing his impatience of imprison- 
danghiers for scraps of meat ; has fiddled in ment by kicking vigorously. Tliougli I must 
low danciiig-roonis, and played the piano- confess to a shudder, I could not help admiring 
forte at quadrille-parties, for a morsel of the beauties of construction in this little niou- 
bread. Now, they are all come. Fortune, ster, which, if at liberty, would have excited 
fame, sycophants to admire, beautiful women murderous feelings, unfavourable to the pro- 
to smile, lords to say. Come and dine. They longationof its existence. The sharp-pointed 
are all too late. Tl^ey cannot bring hack the mouth, with which he works his diggings; 
young wife, dead in a long slow agony ; the his side-claws, wherewith to hold oii while 
little children who faded one by one ; they at work ; and his little heart, pulsating 
cannot bring back .the time when the man slowly but forcibly, and sending a stream of 
had a heart to love and hope, and was twenty- blood down the large vessel in the centre of 


one years of age. nis wnite anct transparent body, could also be 

But, Heaven bo good to us all. What have seen and wondered at. When the stock of 
I to do witli this, unless to say with Mon- this sort of game runs short, a common 
taigne, Quo sais-je 1 If I go to a concert carrot-seed is substituted ; which, when 
and pay half-a-guinea to hear a man play looked at through a magnifier, is mar- 
upon a harp, am I to dogmatise upon vellously like an animal having a thick body 
Ills inw'aril feelings or his life ? For all I and numerous legs projecting from the 
know, Panslavisco’s morose, mysterious ex- sides ; so like an animal wat it has 
torior may be but a fastidious envelope, and been mistaken by an enthusiastic philosopher 
he may be, after all, a cheery, happy man. I for an animal created in, or by, a chemical 
hope so. mixture in conjunction with electricity. 

The last concerted piece in the programme I bought several of these microscopes 
has been performed, and the critics go home determined to find out how all this could be 
to write out tlieir opinions on Papadaggi’s done for a penny. An eminent microscopist 
graml moaning concert. Much bonnet- examined them, and found thai the raagmQr- 
adjusting, music- hunting- for, and a little ing power was twenty diameters. The cost 
flirtation, take place in the singers’ room, of a lens made of glass, of such a power, 
The imbecile youii^ man falls savagely upon would be from three to four shillings. How, 
the remnants of the wine and biscuits, and then, could the whole apparatus be made for 
becomes maudlin in a moment. Papadaggi a single penny? A penknife* revealed 
flits about joyfully with a cash-box, and a the mystery. The pill-lwx was cut in two, 
slave of the lamp follows him with the check- and then it appeared that the lena waa made 
boxes. The concert is over. Papadaggi of Canada balsam, a transparent gum. 
asks the stars of the afternoon to come home The balsam had been heated, and carefully 
and dine with him. Some accept ; some plead dropped into the eye-hole of the pill-box. It 
other engagements. Ho wakes Panslavisco, then assumed the proper size, shape, tmus- 
^nnJ asks him.. The harpist does not decline parency, and polish, ofa very well ground ghiss 


his white and transparent body, could also be 


6 HOUSEHOLD WOBDS. ccondi^tiMiiif 

IcjoSiT Oar ingenious lens-maker informed me Naptune’s trident^ a glass: dove fastened- to 
that he had been selling these mici'oseopea tl&a top of a pointed wire, so as to farm & 
for fifteen years, and. that he and his family breast-pin, .and (a> glass -peacock with a beau- 
conjointly make them. One child cut out tiful tail of spun, glass^ are wrapped, in a 
the pill-boxes, aiiothci* the gap, another put neatly made bi'own. paper bag, for, tlie sum of 
them together, his wife painted them black, one penny. 

' and he made the lenses. Another man^ who stands close by him, 

Not long afterwards,, in another part of sells five dining- chairs and. a round table, 
the town, 1 came across another microscopist. all of wood, and neMitly put- together, 
He did not sell anything, but merely charged fon one halfpenny. The ^.airs are strong 
a halfpenny foi' a peep. Ills .app.iralus con- enough. for. large dolls to sit upon, the table 
sisted of a tin box, about the size of a com- will sxi])port an ordinary; sizea teacup with- 
mou tea-caddy, placed on three legs, at about I out brejikiug. An< older, huckster* sells 
the level of a small boy’s -eye: these ingenuous 1 wooden men, who have their legs and arms 
youths being his principal customers. The j articulated, so as to be capable of, rapid move- 
fee being i>aid, the slide Avas drawn away ; ment on pulling a siring which hangs bc- 
fi*om the peep-hole, and the observer ad- j tween the legs. Soiiio of these are jjainted 
dressed with the following words: “Here, like Tairks — some like Hussiaus ; and, by 
you see a drop of TJiaiues water, wjiich ! pulling the strings they appear engaged in 
looks like a gallon; tlio >vater, is full of' single and mortal combat, throwing their 
heels, snakes, and lia<lders arplaying about arms and legs about with desperate but 
and a-devouriug of one .'luotber.” Whence cranky energy. The- charge of a repre- 
tho showman had got the water I cannot un- sentalive of eiihci*. nation is one halfpenny, 
dertake to say, but I. sincerely hope, not from Workers in iron also endeavour to catch 

the Thames ; for it was filled with numerous an honest penny. There is a man wJio 
little creatures, which, having very small sells for twopence a most- ingenious con- 
bodies, have as a sort of compeusatiou re- irivanco for roasting moat. It consists of 
ceived very large Latin names from their no less thandive; pieces of iit>n.wire, which, 
chrisicner and discoverer, Ehreiibiirgh. when put together, are strong enough to 
Many of them were swimming about, hold up a good sizeil leg of mutton. One of 
pursued by what appeared to be im- the pieces serves as adasteniug to the mantol- 
mense sea-snakes, who caught and devoured piece, and the others are attacliod to it by 
them. Others were quietly reposing on one of the pieces aforesaid. The cook is en- 
weeds, which. looked like elm-trees, and all of abled by a simple mechanism, not unwortJiy of 
them were perfectly unconscious, of being a Brunei or Stephenson, to- heighten or lower 
exhibited to the J3ritish public at a halfpenny a the meat according to the state of the fire, 
head. Buv iliis was not all : the exhibitor next If the inventor of tliis apparatus liad a chance, 
brought out of Ids waistcoat, pocket a small there is no telling how many benefits lie 
tin tube, and said, all in one breath, “ There might confer ujion mankind, and let us- hope 
you see a ilea chained round his neck with a upon himself too, by his. mechanical talents, 
silver chain he lays his heggs on the glass One more peep at Leicester Square, where 
and I feeds him three times a day on my ’and penny-catchers most do congregate. Razor 
the performance ia now concluded.” Another jiaste at one penny a- box is sold by a 
man, in the optician line, lias two tubes, like dexterous shaver, who chops such lai'ge 
telescopes, placed facing each other. Ha gashes in a hard bit of wood with a shilling 
asks you, whether you can see through an razor, that, he makes- the wood fly about, 
inch board 1 Of course you say ** Iso.” “ Then He then passes the blunted instrument a lew 
for a halfpenny I’ll show you that you times. over his. magic strop; and, pulling a 
can,” Accordingly you look through the hair from, his head, divides it, as - it stands 
end of one of the tubes, seeing through erect between his finger and thumbs with the 
the length of the other, and for the benefit same ease that Saladin divided the scarf 
of the by-staudera you are requested to read with his scyraetar, and the life-guardsmau at 
some print inty. placed at the end of the SavUle House cuts.a whole sheep in half with 
furthest tuoe. This- is easy enough. He a broad-sword. 

then places % thick board between the two The paste is, very likely (and so is the razor) 
tubes, and still you can remf iJie printing, more eificacious in the liauds-of the proprietor 
whir'll you again requested to do ; having tlisn of. the purchaser ; nevertheless, iti is a 
purchased the power on that occasion only- of good i>ennywoHh. 

seeing through »» deal board for the small — 

• . a . PASTIMES AND PLAYS. 

In Tothill StreetfiWeatnunster, on a Satur- 

day-night, a travelling successor to the glass- Wm. have but few. pastimes now^ even 
blowing exhibitions that; had-permauenipa- for our children; wo are. too grave and 
tronage from the sigh t-eeejag world iu'the days sensible, to ijlay ah forfeits ori bUnd man’s 
of Miss Liuwood’s exhibition tmay sometimes butf, or- puss in the corner, at Christmas time 
be seen, who^ goes his. rounds to sell the or any other lima They, iis^ to maufige 
products of his industry. Aiglaes pen; a gloss these things better in Pxanco ; and, at. Christ*^ 
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PASTIMES AND PLAYS. 


mas tima, even wa respectable Ebgl£sh uded jit ^asiiterally a bi»ll 6 wplaoe Mo w>theBta|e> 
to be gay and lively: but' ei^ymeiit hM wbkh towered before it, and fma ivbeiiceAe 
become vulgar in both countries^ standing .audience was ob^ed'Jbo crane the 

It might perhaps be objected th at > there neol^ and point ' the toe to a glimpse^ of 
was but' little intellect displayed' in social the humours of the eeene.- Iwstead^of pviifate 
amusements, and that progress would have boxes and all their luturiek little ' s(}aaro 


done its ,work^ but ill, were we to introduce windows only permitted a sidelong view^to. 
on our Christmas EVes and our New numerous heads thrust anxiously forward. 
Year^^ Eves sports such as were in vogue once Then indeed pit was f>it/ and box- was box ; at 
upon a time. For instance,' there was once a least there was no decseption on the subject, 
very popular game, which consisted in one How simple our theatres » were in those 
of the company being seated on a stick- primitive times, we may know by the prints 
which was placed over a pail of water, and of Hogartii and others, who depict the 
was by no means- steady : the candidate for orchestra two fiddles, one on each ' side ef 
honour held in his hand a taper which it was thie stage, and the candle-snuffer showed his 
his object' and his glory to light at another art as the tallow candles of the chandelier 
fixed at the extremity of the said stick, and descended to receive the renovation of his 
which he could only reach by a delicate and instrument. This functionary must' neces- 
well-balaiicpd shuffic towards the object : it saiily have been a man of nerve, for he 
frequently happened that the other end would became a favourite or an object of derision 
suddenly bo uplifted, the stick roll off, the to the impatient audience, according as he 
actor be thrown, the light extinguished, and performed his office deftly or otherwise, in 
admired confusion ensue, accompanied by the the long intervals between the acts. But it 
crowing of lungs like Chanticleer. This lively was not merely in this capacity that the 
amusement, it must be confessed, would not candle-sniififeV figured : the number of 

suit the velvet carpets of Belgravia or else- performers was limited, he was frequently 
where ; but in the days wlien it most' ob- required to fill up some insignificant, but 
tained, the floor was probably strewn with necessary character, such as a messenger or 
sand, or at best with rushes. If the game of confidant ; in fact, any personage raoi'e acted 
the Pail was lively, what was that of the on than acting; and m proportion to his 
Bucket ? Thi,s was played thus by our long- popularity, he was greeted on his entrance, 
haired aucehtora : a youth who nourished causing not a little hil^iiy by the versatility 
locks of sufficient length, or who wore a wig of his accomplishments. Authors were often 
of the proper dimensions, placed himself on a offended at the recognition of this 2>^i*son 
board over the bucket of wjitcr yn’cpared. At disturbing the gravity of their ilrama, and 
a given signal he ducked backwards, without Corneille, who objected much to it, declares 
losing liis balance, and managed to dip the in one of his prefaces that he has no desire to 
tips of his long locks into the pure element, write parts for caiidlfe-snulfers. After his 
and instantly recover himself. As he seldom lime, the tlieiitre jiresented very different 
accoinjilished this feat without a variety of subjects for the amusement of the well- 
failures, the comic incidents attending his packed house ; but even when mysteries and 
struggles delighted the audience. Oherry-bob moralities had gone out, very extraordinary 
and orauge-bob were both considered ' as scenes were represented, almost incredible in 
charming games, and one which held its own their simplicity. 

up to a late yieriod was thus performed. A One of the most remarkable pastimes ever 
gentlemaji put the end of a coil of string into attemjited on the stage was the gay-gravity 
his mouth, gallantly yiresenting the other end offered by Catherine de* Medici to her guests 
to a selected young lady: the duty of both was at the wedding festivities of her daughter 
to absorb the string with their lips, till by with H^nry of Navai*re. It was no other 
degrees they approached each other, as if than a rehearsal of the horrors intended to be 
attracted by a magnetic influence, and a acted on the night of the massacre of Sfc. Bitr- 
kiss, if one could be accomplished in spite of tholomew-, which came off in due time. The 
the mutual impediment, concluded the shuddering Court were sent home to their 
afliiir. Manners were certainly somewhat beds, wondering wlmt could have induced the , 
rough in those days ; nor could we now be Queen to imagine such a scene dt blood.shed ; 
guilty of playing at king, queen, aiui guest, and it was only a day or two afterwards . 
when the latter personage — an innocent that those who survived the reality un- ' 
chosen to be the victim— received by their tlersiood the admirable joke. At a still 
majesties on their two thrones, was in- later date, liowever, it was thought lively 
vited to seat himself between them, when the to amuse a. bride with something similar in' 
dignitaries, rising to do him greater honour, character, for it is related that in sixteen hun- 
removed the two ends of the treacherous dred and forty^five, at the marriage of Marie 
covering of his hollow seat, and the guest fell de- Oonza^, a play was pi*esented !at Amster-^ 
to the ground amidst shouts of laughter. dam in this style ; 

People in those good old times would sub- First, came a Roman tmimph, succeeded by 
mit to iiitinito inconvenience to enjoy a play. 'Pandemonium aud the Fhries ; then a grand 
The 2)it at that period deserved its name, for i^te ; after which a murder of two gentlemen, 
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both of whom wore precipitated into a pit ; then 
“ came wandering by,” two princes who met 
their death by ass^assiuation, vividly presented 
T-tlieir fate shared in the next scene by their 
nearest relatives, the king and queen. The 
martyrdom of a young feniiile ensued, and the 
punishment of an intidel Moor ; and these 
delectable entertainments closed by a scene of 
madness enacted to the life. This was sport 
for ladies in those pleasant times. 

It was to tliat magnificent son of the 
Church, Cardinal Eichelieu, tliat our play- 
loving neighbours, the Frencli, owed their 
first well-constructed theatre ; but as this 
theatre was exclusive, and destined to 
be dedicated to his own glory as an 
author, tlie minister lavished care and cost 
without calculation on its erection and adorn- 
ment. He had written a play which liis 
flatterers told him was the perfection of art. 
Kesolved, in his own mind, that no rude 
truth should dispel the lofty dream he hatl 
encourageil, he built a theatre, chose the 
actors, ;uid selected the public for it. 

In tliat building which is now — or rather 
was — the Palais Royal, a new hall was con- 
structed, according to the designs of one of 
the firet architects of the period. All the 
luxury of a sculptor’s and decorator’s imagi- 
nation was expended on tike caprice of the 
clerical egotist who prepared so gorgeous a 
frame for his immortal Mirilm6, thus cha- 
racterised by Fontenclle : 

Mirdm6 is a princess of somewhat doubtful 
principles : imr father, the King of Bythinia, 
is a strpid old fellow w'ho cannot see that she 
is desperately in love with Arimant, tlie cap- 
tain of the fleet of the King of Colcliis ; and 
when, at length, he finds out the fiict, exclaims 
in the true spirit of Louis the Thirteenth, 

Let 118 be calm, 

Diisimuiation is the lore of kings. 

Altliough all in this play appears to have 
been equally absurd, one scene will serve to 
show the ingenuity employed to give it all 
the eflect possible. 

The lovers are parting in the style of Borneo 
and Juliet, and Arimant protests that the sun- 
light which liis lady love trembles to behold 
is only the effect of her eyes ; to render which 
'hyperbole the more obvious to the audience, 
machinery was contrived which made the 
sun rise suddenly from the floor of the stage 
as the enamoured Turk exclamed, 

It is your eyes that make this brilliant light. 

While the performance was going on, the 
modest author did not conceal himself behind 
a curtain, trembling and ashamed ; on the con- 
trary, the cardinal applauded with all his might 
every pet passage ; sometimes ho stood up in 
his box, sometimes he leant forward, show- 
ing,-^^imself to the assembly, cranipg forth 
Arji^eck and his body half over the side. His 
■■^s, taking the cue from him, applauded 
BH hemently, and he became almost mad with 


delight until, recollecting himself, he repressed 
their entliusiasm, in order that tliey might not, 
by their loud admiration, miss any of the fine 
points. 

The cardinal was extremely particular in 
the distribiitjun of the tickets of admission to 
this precious representation, and a list was 
made out, excluding all but those of whom ho 
felt certain ; but alas ! it is impossible to sup- 
press that tenacious race, the critics, and one 
has handed down to us the opinion wliigh he 
probably did not entertain alone : 

“ I had a good place ; but, io tell the truth, 
I did not tliink the play went on a bit the 
better for all the fine machinery employed. 
The eye soon got tired of that, and the mind 
remained unsatisfied. The object of a play, it 
appears to me, is the declamation of the senti- 
ments of a good author ; the invention of a poet 
and fine versca-all besides is useless confusion.” 

No doubt the guests, royal and noble — 
for it was played before the king and queen, 
and' their court — were not a little relieved, 
when the JVishop of Chartres appeared at the 
conclusion of tlie play, in a short robe, and 
desceudeil on the stage to present a collation 
to the queen, followed by a train of attendants 
carrying gohleu vases filled with sweet- 
meats and fruit; after which the curtains of 
the theatre wei’O drawn back, and a grand 
ball-room was exposed to view,' glittering with 
lights and resplendent with gilding. 'J’lie 
uecn was conducted to her place on a high 
ais, and his eminence took his station im- 
mediately behind her, now dresseil in a 
long mantle of fiame* colon red taffeta, and 
an embroidered vest beneath. 

The king, whose patience was probably ex- 
hausted, retired directly the play was over. 

Whether the guests, in the height of their 
glee at having survived the representation of 
this long-threatened drama, uttered tlicir 
opinions too unguardedly, or whether their 
yawns and their indifference had told the tale 
too plainly, certain it is tliat his eminence was 
signally vexed at tlie result of the perform- 
ance, and, the moment the fete was ended, 
ordered liis horses, threw himself into his car- 
riage, and set out for his country house, having 
sent for some confidential friends whom he 
wished to consult. 

“ Well,” cried he, “the French are a nation 
entirely devoid of taste ; — they have not 
admired my play, after all.” 

One of his friends was unable to find a 
word suitable to the occasion, but another 
immediately poured forth the usual torrent 
of abuse against the ignorance of the public, 
the envy of the world, and the stupidity of 
actors. , 

“ Hid you not observe,” said he, “ that in spite 
of your express order, the Abb6 BoisroberL had 
introduced into the theatre two persons who 
were not inscribed on the list I This was 
done with intention, and explains the whole.” 

The cardinal at once caught at the idea, 
and the unfortunate abb6 was the first victim 
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to bis mortibcatioD, for he immediately signed 
an order for hia exile. 

His spirits began then to revive, and his 
flatterers, warming as they saw their success, 
advanced numerous reasons for the failure 
of this charming piece, the chief of which 
was the conduct of the actors. 

“ Why, not only,** they exclaimed, "did the 
wretches not know their parts, but every one 
of them was drunk 1 ’* 

" You are right — I saw it but too clearly — 
all is explained ! ’* cried the satisfied cardi- 
nal ; completely reassured, he assumed his 
good humour and his vanity together, and 
retained his two judicious friends to supper, 
when he fought the battle over again, and 
dismissed them, at length, no doubt convinced 
of his merit as an author, and his misfortune 
in being a martyr to the envy of the world. 

The play was again represented ; but this 
time the two zealous friends so .arranged mat- 
ters that not a single person was admitted as 
s[)ectator who was not primed for the part he 
was to take in the expected applause. This 
plan succeeded so well that the hall rang with 
almost frantic approbation, which the de- 
lighted author believed to be entirely genuine. 

As for the unlucky abbe Buisrobert, in spite 
of his talents of imitation, his hitherto success- 
fid buflbnory, and Ids apparently rustic wit, 
which had long amused the cardinal, he re- 
mained long in exile ; but, his jokes were 
much missed at court, and his return was 
greatly desired: so much so that on the 
occasion of Richelieu’s illness, his physician 
])rescribed the return of Hoiarobert as the 
only means of curing his patient. 

'fhe cardinal agreed, and the worthy 
.abbe came back as court jester, thus 
])rovi(liiig pastime such as suited the 
time, and sucli as no doubt was much 
mure relished than the stupidity which was 
expected to pfuss for wit. Wlnatever force is 
put upon people’s inelinatioixs, those willl 
usually laugh who can laugh, and none can I 
be made to laugh where no fun is. I 


THE DODDERHAM WORTHY. 

'J’hehe is a little, out of the way, north coun- 
try inn ; not only in the corner of a lane, but 
of a parish ; not only of a parish, but of a 
county ; not only of a county, but of Eng- 
land. flickered by tall old trees that talk 
soughfully among themselves, in the siinimer 
breeze, of the days gone by, the Travis Arms 
is not without resemblance to some gray 
moss-clad old stone in a forest, that has been 
a trysting place for couriers aud a rest- 
ing place for weary woodcutters, for ages. 
Gray is this oM inn and with verdure clad. 
The old oaks know it, and the old ravens; for 
it h;w been contemporary with the hoariest 
patriarchs among trees aud birds. Aud yet 
it has a greater claim to anciauity in the 
fact, that It hiis been au inn and the Travis 
Arms ever since the grand old family of 
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Travis (and Heaven, and Norroy kihg-^it- 
arms, only know how many years befbre the 
flood the heirs of Travis were belted knights) 
have held their own in Rockaavage Park, 
hard-by. 

The Travises are astonishingly old. Their 
woods might be (the^ look so old) almost 
prime vaL Their ancient manor house is 
crumbling to pieces. Their servants are gray- 
beards. Tliey are of the old fallen faith 
(the Protestant peasantry round about call 
them Papes), and bury their dead in an old 
vault beneath the gray ruins of Saint Severin’s 
Abbey, within the demesne of Rocksavago 
itself. The vault is so old, and ruinous, and 
gray ; so full of sculptured, crumbling, vene- 
rable, noble age: that death loses half its 
newness and uoisoiiieness there, and the 
pilgrim comes to look upon it less as a 
grave, than as a musty, worm-eaten volume 
of heraldry. Foul shame and sorest pity 
would* it be if the Travis Arms, and the 
Travises of Rockaavage, were ever to be 
removed from the place of their long abide- 
ment ; and goodness grant that there may be 
no truth in the report that young Sir Bevois 
Tracy, the present Lord of Rock savage, is in 
pecuniary difficulties, and is thin&ng of 
selling hia estates ! 

I have been riding from Dodderham town 
to Rocksavage, ten miles, this golden after- 
noon. Wishing to be merciful to my beast, I 
deliver him at the door of the Travis Arms 
unto an ancient ostler, who might from his 
looks, have groomed Bucephalus. Wishing 
to be consistent, and therefore merciful to 
myself also, 1 enter the keeping room of the 
inn, to bestow upon myself some victuals 
.and drink. 

I liiul little in the keeping room, however^ 
save sand, silence, and some Avonderful oil- 
paintings— master and date unknown; sub- 
jects doubtful — one representing a person 
apparently following agricultural pursuits, 
with a woman (probably hi.s wife) on a 
porter’s-kuot behind him, who is driving a 
bargain (as it would seem) with a sliiny 
black man with horns, hoofs, and a tail, about 
whose being the Evil one there can be no doubt 
at all. The fiend holds out a long purse of 
money and points exultingly to a neighbour- 
ing mile-stone on which is inscribed "JX 
miles to (Tarstaing,** which puzzles mo. So, 
wUliing for compjuiy, explanartou, and most 
of all refresh men t, I move, carry unani- 
mously, and execute, an immediate adjourn- ^ 
meat from the keeping-room to the kitchen 
of the Travis Arms. 

1 am speedily made quite at home, and am 
sitting in the chimney-corner of the inn, for, 
although it is summer, and there is no fire, the 
chimney is tlio only legitimate comer to sit 
in in such an inn. I wish to be Mr. George 
Cattermole, Mr. Louis Haghe, or some other 
skilful delineator of old interiors ; immedi- 
ately, though vaiuly, I strive to fix in my mind 
the yawning old cavernous chimney, with its 
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Dutch-tiled sides, the lumbering mantle 
tumbling forward into the room ; the great 
bpiling-pot of state suspended over the hearth, 
by a cliain and hook ; the armoury of bright 
polished culinary weapons ; the store of hams 
and bacon-sides, and dried salmon hanging 
up ; the cratch above my head — which sjiid 
cratch, I beg to state, for the benefit of ray 
southern readers, consists of a frame of thin 
iron bars, sometliing like a monster gridiron 
without a hainlle, which h«angs about a foot 
from the ceiling, and 'supports the last baking 
of oat-bread, or . girdle-cakes, such as are 
called bannocks by the Scotch ; tlie heavy 
beams ; the staving ballads on the walls; the 
quaint clock; the tiled sanded floor; the 
bunches of sweet-herbs perclied on shelves and 
liooks ; the dazzlingly clean deal tables and 
clumsy settles ; the iron dish of iobjbcco in 
lieu of screws ; the long pipes, smock- 
frocks, leggings, weather-beaten faces, and tall 
bi'owii drinking jugs of the conipaiiy who 
are mostly of the earth (as connected with 
farming) earthy, and who have droppetl in 
to “ tak’ a mouggo’ yill.” Said '^mongg** or 
mug, being understood to. mean one of the full 
brown jugs replenished witli home-brewed 
browner ale, any number of times. 

■When I have partaken of the clean simple 
fare which the Travis ^\rms can afford me, 
and which is set before me by a very neat- 
handed Phillis— so iieat-haudod, so smart, 
so attired after the latest Gazettes of 
fasliion, that I jim almost disapfwinted and 
wish she w^ere older, and ohler-fashioned, 1 
fill my pipe from the iron-dish, and fall to 
listening ; an accomplishment which I flatter 
myself I am rather a proficient in, and on 
which I have received some pretty coiii- 
pliinenta in my time. I hear all about the 
crops, the late.st markets, fights And fairs, and 
the very latest bulletins of tl;e health of all 
the horses, dogs, and horned cattle in the 
neighbourhood. More than this, I hear some 
old country anecdotes, and old country 
stories of the North-country celebrities, con- 
temporary and departed ; and among these I 
become acquainted, for the first time, with the 
memorabilia bearing on Lile Jack. 

"Who, Lile Jack, shall be my theme for a few 
lines. You must not expect much frmn liim, 
ladies and gentlemen. Lile Jack killed no > 
giants, rescued no distressed damsels, fought 
no battles. • He was never even once in 
liondon in his life. He was a plain man, who 
spoke the North^country dialecf, and very 
broadly too, but, he was an honest man was 
Lile Jack, a true Northern' worthy. .And when 
I remember that pleasant Master Thomas 
Puller, the great -biographer of worthies, 
did not disdain oft-times to sit in ingle-neiiks, 
and gossip with metic crones, emleavouring 
to elicit inforimttion relative to the brave gc) 0 (t 
men gone to their reward ; tyou will bear with 
' me, 1 hope, if I make .Lile Jack-my hero. 

Lile Jack was simply an auctioneer, uph<d- 
sterer, broker, and appraiser in Dodderhivm 


town. He had a, great rambling house and 
shop crammed with the, most lieterogeneous 
miscellany of furniture imaginable. There 
was a four-post bedstead in the parlour, and 
carved oak sideboards in the kitchen, which 
were used as dressers ; and in the best bed- 
room there was a huge billiard-stable, taken 
to pieces and stowed away, as if a miniature 
.slate quaiTy had lost its way, and acconuno- 
dating itself to indoor life, had assumed a 
decent suit of green baize. There, were chests 
of books wliich Lile Jack never read, for 
reading was not Ids forte, and a scarlet 
leather-covered Ilihlu washis chiefstudy; there 
were chairs without number, and Imats cheek 
by jowl with agricultural implements, for Lile 
Jack bought. all sorts of things and sold most. 

It is upon the face of the case to stale that 
he was called Jack because he ha<l been 
christened John ; but the origin of tlm prefix 
of Lile is not quite so clenr. In Dodderliam 
parlanee Ijilo might mean a variety of things. 
Dodderham talked of -a lile dog, a lile d.ij', 
a lile book, a lile bairn. Lile was gencrallj^ 
understood, however, to mean anything that 
everybody was attached to ; and as John 
Scotforth, the auctioneer, was beloved b}" the 
whole of Dodderham town, it may be <le- 
duced therefrom that he was jn consequence 
called Lile Jack. 

The title, moreover, may have origin- 
ally been attached to his name, as there were 
a great many more Jack.s in Doddeiham 
town. There was Slapo Jack, the excise- 
man ; Wiggy Jack, tlie postmaster ; Dug 
Jack, the »iia|K'r ; and Brandy Jack, who 
had been a sclioolm.aster, and a sailor, and a 
“ methody parson,” and was now nothing par- 
ticular; so as Lile Jack, John Scotfoi tli was 
easily distinguished, and was so known to the 
euil of his days. 

My principal informant as to this worthy’s 
history, gave me bis general character in a 
very few and>8implc words. “ He was a Lile 
man,” he said, *‘aiid iiiver apak ane wurd 
looder than anither, and trod his shoes as 
streight as an arrow,” Evenness of declama- 
tion, <ind regularity of pedal movemoiit may 
have had something to do with Jack’s lileuess. 

In the great rambling house up-.street, and 
its depcndenoie.s, Jack kept, besides tho furni- 
ture, quite an aviaiy of singing-birds; a 
I spacious court of fowls, turkeys, magpies, 
ravens, and starlings; several tamo rabbits, 
and numerous dogs. As they were all well 
[fed, and had all tempers of their own, 
and all adored Lile Jack^the noise they msulc 
at‘ dinner, on the return of their master, or 
on any odd occasion that turned up, waa rather 
confusing, not tosay deafening. I need scarcely 
add, I think, that Lile Jack was a bachelor. 

But -Lile Jack kept other things besides 
fowls, hens, rabbits, and dogs. He kept a 


prodigiously old ^andmother, who sur- 
rwinded herself every morning with a perfect 
Spider’s web of worsted and knitting needles, 
and passed the major part of the day in 
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endeavours to knit herself out of her toils. The 
number of pairs of stockings that resulted 
•from these combinations was so great 
that if they had all been put into imme- 
diate wear, instead of being comfortably 
entoml)cd as soon as made in a dusty family 
vault a-top of the bed tester, would have suf- 
ficed for a township of centipedes, to the 
great injury of the trade and commerce of 
Nottingham. He kept a pale-faced niece, 
tall, an<l woefully marked with the small- 
pox, who had difficulties connected with her 
legs, and was frequently belated in wash- 
houses, and “ fit to drop ’* over puddings. He 
kept an ancient man in a smock-frock, 
who was nearly a hundred yearn of age, 
past all work, hearing, sight, and almost 
speech, — and who could do little save crouch 
by tlie fire-side with a short pipe in his tooth- 
less mouth, or potter about in the stable with 
a venerable white horse, comparatively as old, 
and quite as blind, as feeble, as past work, as 
lie was. The old man was called Daddy, 
the horse was called Snowball ; Lile Jack 
sternly repudiated the slightest suggestion as 
to the termination of the useless old horse’s 
career by the bullet or poleaxe, and more 
stonily still the hint that the parish might 
charge itself with the keep of Daddy. 
** Duith ha’ served me and mine, i’ th’ winter 
wark and summer, years an’ years, and baith 
shall bite and sup, and bide wi’ me till a* ih’ 
wark be ower — be ’t wi’ them, or be ’t wi* 
Jack Scotforth.” 

So, with his old grandmother, niece, old 
servitors, both dumb and liuiimn, did Lile 
Jack continue to dwell. He was reputed to 
be a rich man ; but ‘those who reckoned up 
his ‘^snougg hundreds” on their fingers, 
little knew what a private relie ving-officer 
Jjilc Jack was ; what an amount of out- 
door relief he dispensed in secret ; liow 
i many unrecorded quartern loaves, sides of 
! bacon, blankets, and half-crowns, were diatri- 
I . butecl by him, without the boanl of guardians 
I or the Kite-payers knowing anything of the 
!{ matter. He might have been worth many, 
i many more hundreds of pounds if he had 
' not given away so many, many hundreds of 
coals. 

Jack wore a very 'broad-brimmed white 
hat, on the crown of which he frequently 
made calculations in pencil, and which 
he considerably damaged in the excite- 
ment of his ' eloquence in 'the auctioneer’s 
rofttnitn. Ho wore very large spectacles 
witii thick toi'toisei^hell rims, and carrted a 
stout oak sapling— ^a poi'tentous sfeaft’ with 
' a bull-do^s ■ head ciirved at the top. He 
wore paddock shoes: with which last -item 
you must bo content without further explana- 
tion, for my infornaant is throe hu ndred ‘miles 
awny, and it is* not prothble'tlnlt I shall ever 
see him ^ain, and .1 hdve not the least 
idea what paddock shoes are. Still 'he 
wore them, and perhaps th^ may have 
assisted him in attaining that etraightnesa ^ 


gait by which he isyet affeoUofi&tely remem- 
bered. . 

Jack talked to himself aa ^e walked. V 
He would stop in the middleof the street, ; 
and widk round posts, or ewiSj^ his stick 
violently, and sometimes take iiis hat off, 
and rumple his gray hair. He snuffed 
so much, and, when he smoked, inhaled and > 
exhaled the tobacco fumes -so fast, that 
it was difficult to divest yourself of. the 
idea that Lile Jack was on fire, and that 
flames would hurst from <him presently. He 
was no spirit- drinker, but hie consumption 
of ale was prodigious. “ Gi’s sonmmat quick,” 
he would say ; “soummats that’s gat yist— 
life — in’t. Ise nit drink yer brandy slugs, 
an’ dobbins o* gin, an’ squibs o’ rum ; gi* me 
what’s quick, an* measure me a gill o’ yill. 
Friday’s, Maggie !” It should be known that 
“ Friday’s,” so called from brewing-day, was 
an ale of a potency and quickness which 
gave great satisfaction to Lile Jack, gnd 
brought great fame and custom to Maggie 
Sharp, landlady of the Cross Keys in Dod- 
derham town. 

Jack had other eccentricities — eoine, in the 
ariifichil state of sociefy which prevails even 
in a quiet town like Dodderham, rather in- 
convenient. He mooM tell the truth, and 
speak his mind. If he saw, or was in com- 
pany for the first time with, an individual 
whose demeanour or conversation did not 
please him, he told him so at once. '^Tliee ’s 
gude for nowt,” was his ordinary remark; 
“git out wi* thee.” And as Jack’s dictum in 
all houses of cutertainment in Dodderham 
town was Jaw, tlie sooner the unfortunate 
person accused of being gude for nowt, .got 
out with him, the better. 

Taking his goodness of heart as an 6:<tenu- 
ation, freedoms of speech in Lile Jack were 
tolerated, when in other less favoured persons 
they would have been indignantly avenged. 
Tlius when, one evening, Lile Jack’ 
sat smoking in the bar - parlour of the 
Cross Keys, with Maggie Sharp, tlien a 
very young and comely widow, on one side, 
;ind young Gufferson, ' the farmer of Catten- 
niere Fells on the other, and suddenly 
cried out, ‘^Tom, wha dost thee not asK 
Maggie to wed ? ” Maggie only sniiled, 
blusiied, bridled, simpered, and cried “Mci^y ‘ 
on us, Mr. Scotforth ! ” and* young Tom 
Gaffersoii only laughed outiight (he blushed 
a little, too), smote his stalwart thigh, and ' 
stammered “ Maggie’s ne’er thowt of weddin*, 
I'se warrant ! ” If any other person had made 
such a remark, Moggie would have quitted 
the room indignantly, and there 'would ^have 
been tiling of doors, and hammering of 
heads for sure. But, bolder still, when Jack 
arose, and taking Maggie round' the waist, and 
chucking her under the <ffiin, deliberately 
led her to Tom Gafferaon, and thrust <her 
into that yeoman’s anus, flaying, “ (ukiug till 
him, lass, gang till him, hksz;e. Thee’H 
mak a hundred a year till her, Tom, Z know ^ 
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thou will — ” what would have been the con- 
sequence if any body else had taken such a 
liberty ? Blood at least. Yet Maggie Sharp 
and Tom GafFerson could forgive anything 
in Mr. Scotforth. They forgave him so com- 
pletely indeed, that they were married six 
weeks afterwards, and at a certain event 
thereafter ensuing, solicited Jack (for about 
tho live hundredth time in his life) to stand 
godfather. 

Thus merrily, charitably, through a peace- 1 
lul, useful life, Lile Jack went down to- 
wards an honourable grave. He heaped not 
up riches, knowing not who should gatlier 
them ; he gave not according to liis means, 
but according to the want of means of the 
poor and lowly. He was a Jale man, and 
his purse was as open as liis heart. 


THE WITHEBED KING. 

Tyrants drojid all whom they raise high in place ; 
From the good, danger, — from the bad, disgrace. 

Tliey doubt the lords, mistrust the j^coplc's hate. 

Till blood becomes a [)nneiplo of state ; 

Secured nor by their guards, nor by their right ; 

But still they fear even more than they aflright. 

COWLBY. 

So have I read a story of a king 

M^liose hand was heavy on the hearts of men, 
Whose tongue spoke lies, and every lie a sting, 

Wlio tra’Mplcd onward through a gory fen, 

And laugh'd to see its teeming ha/c aiisc, 

Spreading a crimson mist before the 8kic$<. 

But age fell on him, and with age a dread 
Of life and death — a leaden gloom of fear 
That sat down at his board, and filled bis bed. 

And stirrM his flesh, aud crept within his hair. 

In crowds he fear’d each man ; and, when alone, 
lie fear'd himself, and wasted to tho bone. 

Within a castle strongly foitificd 

lie shut himself, aud listened all day king 
To bis own muttciings, and the wind that sigh’d 
In the outer trees, a close and secret song ; 

And W'hcii night fell, he sat with straining car, 

And hearken'd for some danger gaihciing near. 

For there were foes within his land, and they 
Were mighty, and bad carv’d a forward ])aili ; 

And he could hear them marching on their way. 

With endless trampling and a cry of wrath. 

As though the many he had laid in ground 
Had risen with a huge triumphant sound. 

Therefore, an iron grating, like a net, 

He cast about the walls at every point, 

With iron turrets at tho corners set. 

And massive clamps tliat grappled joint to joint ; 
And at the loop-holes always might be seen 
The waiders with their anows long and keen. 

Likewise, upon the ramparts at all hours 
The pacing sentries wandered to and fro, 

Outlooking from the high and windy towers 
Over the level plain that drows’d below ; 

And to them constantly tho king would ciy 
To shoot at whomsoever wandered by. 

From forth this prison durst he never pass, 

But loain'd about the chambers up and down; 

And twenty times a day be cried, “Alas 1 
' 1 wither in ruy own peipetual frown.'* 


And every day he wish'd that he were dead ; 

Yet death he fear'd with an exceeding dread. 

Along the court-yard, sadden'd with tho shade 
Of circling battlements — a stony nook — 

For natural exercise at times he stray’d. 

With eyes upon the ground as on a book: 

His own sad captive, feai'fully confined 
In this his dungeon-castle hard and blind. 

In bed, when massive darkness fill'd his eyes, 

He would lie staring till his sight made gleams 
Upon the blackness, and block sleep would rise 
As from a cavern, follow’d by fierce dreams 
That, bloodhound-like, pursued and hunted him 
Incessantly through aspects foul and grim. 

Sometimes he dreamt the foe had scaled the wall ; 

And he would wake, and to the ramparts haste. 
And see the staring moon sicken and full 
Down the horizon, and the small stais waste 
Tn scarlet day-dawn, while the warder nigh 
Gazed outward with a still and steady eye. 

And he would bid the captain of the guard 
Appoint a double watch at every post, 

And let the entries be more strongly barr'd ; 

Then, cold and pale and drooping as a ghost. 

He would return to sleep, and with a start 
AVould wake, and find the terror at his heart. 

And so. unwept, he died ; and soon his foe 
Po.osess'd the land, and sway'd it with great mx 
It is a simple talc of long ago, 

Which the swift ages bear up in their flight ; 

But one laige fact a thousand times appears 
Tn the revolving of returning ycais. 

Even now a sceptred tyrant, Europe-bannM, 
Listens the enemy’s approach, and waits 
To hear his strongholds crumble into sand, 

And the loud cannon knocking at the gates. 

In vain his ariifcd legions round him draw; 

For who can save him fioin his inward awc.^ 


FAITHFUL MABGABET. 

The moonlight was lying broad and calm 
ou the mountains and the lake, silvering the 
fir-trees massed against the sky, and quiver- 
ing through the leaves of the bircli aud tho 
ash, as they trembled in the light air which 
could not move the heavy horse-chestnut 
growing by them. The call of the comcraik 
from the meadow, aud the far-off barking of 
a sheep dog on the fells, were the only 
sounds that broke through the evening still- 
ness ; except whenever now and then 
the plash of oars in the lake, and the 
subdued voices of men and women gliding 
by, recalled to the listeners standing ou the 
balcony, that other hearts were worshipping 
with them before the holy shrine of nature. 

They had been on the balcony for a long 
time, looking out on the scene before them ; 
Horace resting against the pillar, and Mar- 
garet standing near him. A curtain of creep- 
ing plants hung iar down, and their leaves 
threw Horace into deep shadow; but the 
moonlight fell full ana bright over the 
woman by his side ; yet not to show any- 
thing that art or fancy could call lovely. A 
grave and careworn face, with nothing 
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but a pair of dark eyes lying beneath 
tlie sliadow of a broad brow, and a mass of 
raven hair resting heavy on her check to 
redeem it from absolute ugliness ; a tall lean 
figure, not even graceful in its movements, 
nor fine in its proportions ; and hands with 
fingers so long and thin they were almost 
transparent — ill-formed, and ungainly too ; a 
mode of dress that was not picturesque, and 
most certainly was not fashionable, scanty, 
black, and untrimmed ; — all this made up "an 
exterior which the most facile admiration 
could not admire. And few in tlie passing 
world care to discover the spiritual beauty 
which an outward form of unloveliness may 
hide. 

No, Margaret stood in the moonlight 
by the side of an artist of high poetic tem- 
perament — a man who lived in the sunniest 
places of human happiness — a woman shut 
out from all the beauty of life ; a woman 
who had never been fair, and who was now 
no longer young, to whom hope and love are 
impossible ; the handmaid only to anotlier’a 


She smiled and held out her hand caress- 
ingly. 

The girl flung her book on the floor with a 
little cry of pleasure. Oh, that will be 
delightful I ” she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands. “ It was so stupid, Margaret, in here 
all alone, with nothing but those wearisomeold 
pictures that I have seen hundreds of times 
be fore. I was wondering when you and Horace 
would be tired of talking philosophy together, 
for you are alw'ays wandering away among 
minds and stars — far out of my depth.” 
Which, perhaps would not have been ditncult 
to any one who could wade deeper than the 
hornbook. 

All the time Ada >vas chattering thus, 
she was gathering up from the sofa her 
gloves, shawl, and bonnet ; losing vast quan- 
tities of time iu searching behind the pillars 
for her shawl pin, which she did not find after 
all. For the sofa was Ada’s toilette- table 
and unfathomable well 
various kinds of duties, 
garet,’' she continued, running through the 


, serving 
“We will go. Mar- 


hai)piueKS, mistress of none herself. Was I room on to the balcony, her shawl thrown 
, ^ ^ ^ 1 . 11 •' 1 ..«. • 


she thinking of the difference between her- 
self and tlxc stars as she looked at them 


on to her shoulders awry, and holding her 
straw bonnet by its long blue strings. 


shedding light on the black rocks and the j “ Ib^member, I am to crown*you like a naiad, 
barren foils? Was she measuring the distance , and Horace is to be your triton. *Are those 
between her and her fate, her desires and | words pronounced properly, Horry?” And 
her possessions, as she watched the waves . she put her arms round the artist as a child 
striving to reach the soft cool moss upon the might have done, and looked into his face 
bank, to be thrust back by shingles and ! prettily. 

the stones 1 Or was she dreaming of a “ You are to do just as you like, fairy 
possible future, when the rocks should be- Ada,” said Horace, foudly, patting her rouud 
beautiful with flowers, and the fells golden ' cheek. “ You are too childish to contradict, 
with furze, and when the waves would have and not wise enough to convince ; so you 
passc<l that rougli bar, and liave crept peace- : must even be indulged for weakness’ sake if 
fully to the foot of the mossy bank ? Was she I not for love.” This was to correct hia 
dreaming of happiness, or was she learning to ' flattery. 

suffer? "NaiTowiug her heaven to within the I But it was not flattery after all; for sho 
compass of the earth, or losing earth in the ' was like a fairy, hanging round him and 
heaven of nobleness and sacrifice ? Who caressing liim so childishly ; her little feet 
could tell ? Thoughts are but poorly inter- falling without echo as they glanced rest- 
preted by eyes, and a sigh gives no more I lessly from beneath her wide iloimecs, and 
than the indication of a feeling. j her yellow hair hanging down like golden 

“ Let us go on the lake, Margaret, and take \ strands. She was like one of those flowers in 
Ada with us,” said Horace, suddenly rousing ; fairy books from whose heart flows out an 
himself from his reverie, and leaving the ; elfin queen ; like a poet’s vision of a lauffhiiiff 

1™.. \ k l i. . j e ® i_?i® 


shadow in wliich he had been staiidiiig, 

‘‘ Yes," said Margaret, in a low voice, .and 
with the start of one awakened out of a sleep 
in which she had been dreumiiig pleasantly. 
“ Ada will enjoy that ! ” 

“ She turned her face to the window where 
Ada sat, poring over a book of pictuivs by 
the lani])Iight, her little head hidden under 
its weight of ringlete, like an apple-blossom 
spray beut down with flowers. 

“ Child, will you come to Lily Island with 
Horace and me ? ” she said, caressingly. 
“ Your VIU5C is euqity, and the old enchanters 
used to say that flowers should be galliered 
when the moonlight is upon them, if they 
were to have any si>elh And you know you 
said you wished to enchant Horace. Will 
you come ? ” 


nymph : a w^amleriug peri masked for awhile 
ill human features ; like a dewdrop sparkling 
in the sun ; a being made up of light, and 
love, and laughter ; so beautiful aijd iimocent 
that the coldest cynic must have praised, 
the sternest stoic must have loved. 

“ What a child ! What a lovely child!” 
said Horace, half to himself, turning from 
her mid yet still holding her hand against hb 
shoulder, “ You are repaid now, Margaret^” 
he added, tenderly, “ for your long years > of 
thought and care. Your life is messed in- 
deed ; far more so than many which have 
more the appeiU'ance of fulfilment.” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, raising her dark 
eyes full into his. “ My life is very, very 
happy now, Horace. Nothing is wanting to 
it^ nothing. A home, a child, a friend; 
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inrhat could I ask of fate that 1 have not master him, he bent down close to her> 
got ? ” and whispered something in her oar, so low 

He looked at her aifeotionately. “ Good, that the very swallows sleeping under the 
unselfish, Margaret ! ’* he said. ‘‘ Boon and eaves 'could not have dreamed they henrd its 
blessing to your whole world ! Without you, echo ; and when he ended he said, “ Do 
at least two lives would be incomplete — your you, Ada 1 ” as if his very soul and all his 
sister’s and mine. We should be desolate hopes had been centered in her answer, 
wayfiirere, without a guide and witliout a ** Yes — ^no — ask Alargaret,” cried Ada, 
light, if you w ere not here. I cannot pay struggling herself free ; and then she added, 
that you are needful *toiis, Margaret: you wdth a ringing laugh, “ Oh, it is onty a jest, 
arc much more thaiyiieedful ” You are not serious, Horace ? ” rushing 

A smile of infinite happiness w'andered almost into Margaret’s arms as ^sho stepped 
over Margaret’s, face as she repeated softly, through the open window. 

“Am I thou needful to you, Horace?” and “What is it all about ? ** asked Margaret, 
her eyes lighted up with .such love and fer- looking from Ada, with her burning cheeks, 
vour, that for .a monunt she was as absolute to Horace, pale and agitated. “Have you 
ill youth -and beauty a< little Aria herself, been quarreling ever since I left you ? ” 

Even Horace lookc.l at her again, as at a Neither spoke for a moment ; and atilast, 
face lie did not know ; but the smile and the ITorace said with a visible effort : “I will 
glance faded away as they had come, and the speak to you alone of this, Margaret. You 
gloom of xdiysical unloveliness clouded over j alone can decide it;” grasping her hand 
her face tliick and dark as ever. w’avmly. 

“ Margaret is very good ; she is true and They went down the balcony steps,. through 
noble ; but she is fearfully plain 1 ” Horace the garden, and then through the shrubbery 
thought to himself. “ My father, who was | of rhododendrons and azalias, and then 
so fond of beaut V, w'ould have said she was ^ through the little wioket g.‘ite that opened 
sinfully ugly. ^Vhat a pity, with such a fine upon the shingly bay, where the May Fly lay 
nature ! And he looked from her to Ada. moored in Ada’.s harboun— just under the sha- 
Ada was all impatience to set off; and dow of the purple beech. A da sprang into the 
Margaret must go in for her shawl and bonnet little skiff lir.st, as usual, insisting on steering ; 
without a moment’s delay. Smiling at her an art about which she knew as much and at- 
little sister’s impetuous sovereignty, Margaret tended to as carefully as if a problem of Jiuclid 
went into the house, like a patient mother had been before her. But she was generally 
with a favourite child; shaking her head, allowed to liave her own way; and they 
though, ^as she iwssed *the little one, standing pushed out of the harbour, Ada at the helm, 
therein her woman’s beauty and her child’s j murmuring a love-song about a Highland 
artle«sue.ss ; and saying, “ You are spoilt, my I Jeanie tried and true*— “chanting to the 
darling,” conveyed by look and accent, “Ilnixies,” Horace said— ^ she bent over the 
love you Vielter th.in my own life,” instead. gunwale and looked into the water. Mar- 
“ Come to me, Ada,” .said Horace, as Mar- 1 garet’s face was turned upward.^, and 
garet went into the house. “ Your hair is all [ Horace — his fine head almost idealised in 
in disorder. Careless child ! at seventeen this gentle light — sat gazing at the two 
you ought still to have a nurse.” sisters, while the tender moon flowed over 

“ Now leave me alone, Horace, and never all ; flooding Ada’s golden curls with a light 
mind my hair,” said Ada, escjaping from him as gay ns laughter, and losing itself in the 
to the other end of the balcori}". “ You thick braids of Margaret’s hair, like life 
never see me without finding fault with my absorbed in death. 

hair ; and I am sure it is not so bad. What “Ada means to shipwreck us,” cried 
isdhe matter with it ?” She shook it all over Horace suddenly, avoiding Dead Man’s Eock 
her fiice, and took up the ringlets one by one, only by a skilful tuniing of the oar, as the 
to examine them ; pouting a little, but very Venetian boatmen hadJtaught him. 
lovely still. Margaret caught the tiUei:«*string and 

. Horace was not to be coaxed nor frightened, drew it home, and the little boat glanced off, 
He caught her in her retreat, and drew kcr just grazing her keel as she scudded over the 
to him, giving her a lecture on neatness that farthest point of Ihe sunken^ock. 
was rather against his instincts. But no ^ “ Ada, child, are your thoughts' ao flir fi^m 

matter ; it served its purpose. Part of those • earth that you cannot see Death wlien he 
yellow ringlets hacl been caught among the ? stands in the way ? W^t Were you think- 
blue cornflowers under the bonnet she had j ing of, love, when y6u( nearly gave a plural to 
perched on the top of her head, and part Dead Man’s Eock?” 

had been folded in with her awkward shawl. “ Oh, nothing— nothing. But do you take 
They were all in a terrible condition of the helm, Mar,” Ada exclaimed, half in 
ruffle; and Horace nnide her stand there tears. “I asn not steady enough to guide 
before him like a child, while he smoothed myself ; still less, Others !” And she almost 
them back deftly enough, scolding her oll the cried, which* waeta ^common manifestation of 
time; but very tenderly. Then, impelled feeling with her, and looked so distressed 
by a sudden impulse, that seemed to oyer- that Margaret took, her face between her 
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hands and kissed her forehead for com- 
fort. 

‘‘Don’t be downcast, my child,” she said 
gently ; we all make mistakes sometimes, 
and seldom any so venial as all-but rimning 
tlie May Tly on the rocks. Go and com- 
fort Horace, and ask him if he sprained his 
wrist in that strange Venetian manoeuvre of 
his. I am sure you have been quarreling on 
the balcony, Ada — ^you look so shy of him !” 
And she laughed pleasantly. 

“ Oh, no — no !” cried Ada, trying to look 
indiffeiTiit, hut unsuccessfully. Then, with a 
sudden shake of her head, as if shaking it 
clear of fancies, she ran over the thwarts and 
sat down by Horace frankly; but terribly in 
hU way for the sweep of an oar. She 
leaned on his shoulder and played with his 
hair, in her old familiar manner ; asking 
him “ if he were cross )'et ? — wliat made him 
so grave 1” 

“ Not cross at any time with you,” he 
said, bending his head to her hands. “ Some- 
times thoughtful — and about you.” 

His grave voice made Ada pause. “ Arc 
you unhappy ?” she said ; and her hand stole 
gently to his forehead. 

“ No. I am very happy at this moment,” 
he said. “At the wojst of times only in 
doubt.” He looked at Margaret as he spoke 
wistfully. 

“ In doubt of what, Horace ? ” she asked. 

“ Whether sisterly affection might ever take 
a dearer name ; or whether a niche might be 
reserved for me in the temple of a beloved 
life.” 

'J’Jio boat was floating througli the water*- 
liiies as he spoke. They touched the sliore 
of the island. 

“Now sermonise together!” cried Ada, 
springing on shore and rushing away into the 
w'ood. She was going to look for mosses, 
she said, and ferns for the rockwork in her 
garden ; for Horace and Margai'et were best 
alone. 

A rustic bench or chair had been 
placed ill the green knoll just above tlie 
ianding*])lace, and there Horace aiulMargaret 
seated themselves ; watching the stars in the 
lake, and waiting until tlieir darling should 
return to them again. 

“Your life has been an anxious one for 
many years, Margaret,” said Horace, after 
another of their long intervals of silence had 
fallen like a dark cloud over them. -He was 
agitated ; for his voice trembled, though his 
face was hidden -by his slouched liat, and 
Mai^aret could mot see it. 

“Yes,” she answered quietly; “since my 
dear father’s death, w'hen Ada wasdeft to my 
care — I so young and she a mere infant— J 
have had many hours of care and anxious 
thought. But I have come out into the calm 
and sunshine now. Hy darling has grown 
up all that the tenderest mother could demand 
for her child ; and <1 am more than repaid 
by the beauty, of the nature which per^ps 


I helped to form, by the* power- o? my own 
love and the sacrifice of my whole life.” 

“ Ah, Margaret !” cried Horace,- warmly— 
“ queen in soul as well as in name ; queen of 
all womanly virtues and of. all heroic powers, 
my heart swells with gratitude and love 
when I tliink of all that you have been 4o 
Ada ; of how you have fed^her life with your* 
own,' and empUed’your oup’of happiness into 
her's. Dear Margaret !— friend more than 
sister— what do we not owe you of boandless 
love, of infinite return !” 

Margaret did not speak. Her heart was 
beating loud and fast, and her eyes, heavy 
with joy, were bent on the ground. Bat the 
lashes and the black brows were portalswhich 
suffered no meaning to pass beyond them; 
juid Horace did not read the revelation 
written in tlioae eyes, which else might halve 
arrested, if it had not changed, the future. 

“ And now, Margi^et,” continued Horace, 
“you know how dear you are to -me. You 
know that your happiness will bo my chief 
care, and to honour and cherish you my joy 
ns well as-uiy duty.” Maigaret’s thin hands 
closed convulsively on each other ; she bent 
nearer to him unconsciously— her head almost 
on his shoulder. “ You know how much I 
have loved you and our fairy child there, and 
how this love has .gradually ^closed round the 
very roots of my heart, till now I can scarcely 
distinguish it from ray life, and would not 
esteem- my life without it. Tell me, Margaret, 
you consent to tny prayer. That you con- 
sent to deliver up to my keeping yonr very 
heart and -soul, the treasure of your love 
and the |«ission of your life. Will you 
make me so blessed, Margaret,— dearest 
Margaret ?” 

She turned her eyes upon him^ dark with 
love, and moist -and glad. Her arms opened 
to receive him- and to press him close upon her 
heart ; and her lips trembled as she 
breathed softly, “Yes, Hoi'ace, yes, 1 'will 
give you all.” 

“Dearest I — best I” he cried. “ Friend^sister, 
beloved Margaret ! how can I thank you for 
your trust in -me — how reward your gift ] 
Ada !— »my Ada !” and his voice rang through 
the -island, the little one coming at its cml. 

“ Here, to me, child adored !” he continued 
snatching her to him ; “ here to your home ; 
to your husband’s heart, first thanking yonr 
more than mother -there for the ffiture, which, 
my love, infinite as-Heaveu,8hallmakeoneloflg 
day of joy and happmessto you. Thauk her, ■ 
Ada — thank her ! for she has given me more 
than her own life,” 

“tHorace I” groaned iMargaret, covering 
her face with her hands. This is ^-^poin 
too great ; a sacrifice too hard. My heart 
will break. God, <lo Tliou aid me !” 

The passsionate agony of that voice checked 
even Horace in his joy. It was too .grieving 
too despairing, to be heard uomovea. The 
man’s eyes filled up witii tears, and bis Up 
quivered. “Poor Margaret 1” -he ^ said to 
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liimself, ** how she loves her sister. I have 
asked too much of her. Yet she shall 
not lose her.” 

“No, Margaret,” whispere<l Ada, crying 
bitterly, 9110 baud on her lover’s shoulder and 
the other round her sister’s waist, “ it shall 
be no pain, no sacrilice. Will you not still 
love me, and shall I not always love you and 
be near you ? Horace will not se[>arate us.” 

A shudder ran through Margaret. Tlii^ 
blindness and unconscious egotism shocked 
and chilled her. A' moment more, and 
the pain was pressed back with a strong 
hand : the sacrilice was accepted with a lirru 
heart. She raised her head and looked up, 
saying, “God be with you, dear ones, now 
and ever !” as she joined their hands, 
tears slowly filling her dark eyes, and 
falling hot and heavy over her face. 

Nothing could be dqpe without Margaret. 
Every inch of the way, to the steps of the 
altar, she must walk hand in haiul with Ada, 
the little one never di-eaniing of the fiery 
ordeal her love and childish weakness caused 
that suffering spirit to endure. And even 
when she had descended the altar*steps by 
the side now of another guide, Margfxret 
was still her support, and her counsel the 
favourite rule of her conduct. The loving gentle 
child ! -^frightened somewhat at the new 
duties, she had undertaken, and feeling 
that she could not fulfil them without 
Margaret’s help : believing that she could not 
even please Horace unless Margaret taught 
her how. When her sister remonstrated 
with her, and endeavoured to give her con- 
fidence in herself, and told her that she must 
act more independently now, and not look for 
advice in every small affair, but study to win 
her husband’s respect as well as to preserve 
his love, Ada’s only answer was a weary sigh, 
or a flood of tears, and a sobbing complaint 
that “Margaret no longer loved her, and 
if she had known it would have changed 
her so she would never have married, — 
never.” 

What could the sister do? What only 
great hearts can do ; pity, be patient, and 
learn from sorrow the nobleness not always 
taught by happiness. Ada was too young for 
her duties ; and Margaret knew this, and had 
said so ; daring to be so brave to lier own 
heai*t, and to rely so wholly on her trutli and 
singleness of purpose, as to urge on Horace 
her doubts respecting this marriage, telling 
him she feared that its weight would crush 
rather than ennoble the tender child, and 
advising him to wait, and try to strengthen, 
before he tried, her. Advice not much 
regarded, how much soever it might be 
repented of hereafter that it had not been 
more respected, but falling, as all such coun- 
sels generally do full, on ears too last closed by 
love to receive it. All that Margai'et 
could do was to remain near them, and 
help her sister to support the burden of her 


existence ; drinking daily draughts of agony 
no one drcanied of, yet never once rejecting 
the cup as too bitter or too full. She acted out 
her life’s tragedy bravely to the last, and was 
more heroic in that small domestic circle 
than many a martyr dying publicly before 
men, rewarded by the knowledge that his 
death helped forward Truth. With Margaret 
there wa^. no excitement, no reward, save 
what suffering gives in nobleness and 
worth. 

Horace fell in with this kind of life 
naturally enough. It was so pleasant to have 
Margaret always with them — to appeal to 
her strong sense and ready wit when he was 
in any doubt himself, and to trust Ada to her 
care — that he now asked whether it were not 
rather a divided life he was leading, and 
whether, between his wife and sister, it was 
not the last 'who held the highest place? 
Tliis is scarcely what one look.s for in a 
perfect marriage. It was Margaret who was 
his companion, his intellectual comrade ; wliile 
Ada jdayed with the baby or botched kettle- 
holders and urnstaiuls ; and they were Mar- 
garet’s thoughts which he sketched on the 
canvas, Ada standing model for the heads 
and hands. 

It was Margaret too who taught the 
children when they were old enough to le.'irn, 
and who calmed down their little storms, and 
nursed them when they were ill. Ada only 
roihped with them, laughed with them, let 
down her hair for their baby liands to ruflle 
into a mesh of tiny ringlets, kissed them as 
they ruslied past, or stood terrilied and weep- 
ing by the cot wliere they lay sick and .sad in 
illness. But the real discipline and the l eal 
w-ork of life she never helped on. When 
the eldest child died it was Margaret who 
watched by his pillow the whole of that 
fearful illness : it was Margaret who bathed 
his fevered temples, placeil the leeches on 
his side, and dressed that red and hiigry sore ; 
it was Margaret who raised his dyinghead, and 
laid him quietly to rest in the narrow coffin 
for ever : it was Margaret, W'orn and weak 
with watching as she 'ivas, who consoled 
I Horace and southed Ada’s tears to a sobbing 
sleep ; who ordered the details of the funeral, 
and saw that they were properly performed. 
All steadily and strongly done, although that 
pretty boy liad been lier godson and her 
favourite, had slept in her arms from the first 
hour of his birth, and had learnt every 
childish lesson from her lips. And it was ordy 
at night, when the day’s work was done and 
all others had been comforted, that Margaret 
suffered herself to sit down with her grief, and 
give vent to the sorrows she had to strengthen 
in action. 

And when that debt, for which Horace had 
been bound, became due ; the friend to whom 
he had lent his name failing him, and the 
lawyers sent bailiffs into the house, it 
was Margaret who calmed the frightened 
servants; who restored Ada; fainting with 
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terror, and who arranged the means of 
escape from this embarrassment, by giving up 
her own property ; every farthing she pos- 
sessed barely covering the claim. A sacrifice 
Horace was forced at last to accept, after 
much delay and much anguish of mind, not 
seeing his way clearer out of the strait, and 
unwilling, for Ada’s sake, delicate as she was 
just now", to brave the horrors of an arrest. 
So Margaret, who had always been the giver 
and tlie patroness, had lier world reduced 
lo dependence ; of itself a sore trial to a 
strong will. 

In every circumstance of life it was 
the same. She was the good angel ol the 
household, without whom all would have 
been loose and disjointed ; to whom love gave 
the ])ower of consolation, and suffering the 
miglit of strengthening. Yet Horace lind 
Ada lived on sightless and unperceiving ; sa- 
tisfied to taste life — enjoying that gentle epicu- 
rean thankfulness which accepts all blessings 
lovingly but without question, and never 
traces the stream which waters its garden 
to its source near the heavens. 

Ada’s summons had sounded ; her innocent 
and loving life was sentenced to its end. Useless 
on earth, but asked for in heaven, she must 
die, that she may be at peace. And it was in 
mercy that she was taken away ; for age and 
care were not made for her. They would have 
niatle life more tiresome than she could sup- 
port. But this last little blossom, although 
it looked so fragile, broke down the slight 
twig on which it fiowered, and the young 
mother and her baby passed to heaven toge- 
ther. The light had faded away and the 
shadow fell softly in its place. 

Wliat had passed from Horace ? A child ; 
a sunny landscape ; a merry laugh ; a tamed 
woodbird ; something very lovely but not 
necessary something loved more than him- 
self, and yet not his true self. With Ada, 
all the beauty and the joy of his life 
had gone; but the spirit remained. Not 
a thought hung tangled in his brain for want 
of a clearer mind to unravel it : not a noble 
impulse fell dead for want of a strong hand to 
help it forward. What he was with Ada he 
Was without her ; in all save pleasure. She 
had been the delight of his life, not its inspi- 
ration. It waa beauty, not nobleness, that she 
had taken with her : love, not strength. It 
made even him, — unreflecting artist, man of 
impulse as he was, stand by that grave-side 
wondering. He knew how much he loved 
her. He knew his whole heart and soul had 
been centered on her and her alone ; but he 
almost shuddered to find that one part of his 
being had be,en uninfluenced by her, and that 
his mind was not wrecked in the ruin of his 
heart. ‘ 

Ada’s death made Margaret’s path yet 
more difficult. Of course she was to remain 
witli Horace. He could not understand ex- 
istence without her ; and the world would 
not be ill-natured to a wife’s sister ; so un- 
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lovely and so ancient in her spiiisterhood. 
Not even the most saspicious prudery could 
imagine a love that had been given to the fairy 
Ada, that darling child of Nature, transferred 
to the tall thin figure clothed in the scant . 
black dress, with even the once magnificent 
tresses turning sadly from their purer beauty, 
and silvered now with white hairs. No, she 
might remain there safe enough, the poor Mar- 
garet ! Who cared to know that she had loved 
with that one deep powerful love of aneglected 
heart ; that slie had bound herself to a daily 
cross when she accepted agonies without name 
and without term, that she suffered and was 
still 1 Who cared to praise her stren^h or to 
honour lier heroism If Not even they for wliom 
she had suffered. The sacrifice had been 
accepted ; but not even a garland had been 
prepared for the victim. Without pity and 
without praise for her own deed, she must 
be contented without reward. 

Time went on ; and, excepting that Horace 
was graver and more watcliful of his sister- 
in-law, witli a certain indefinable tender- 
ness at times, and then a rigid coldness that 
was almost like displeasure at others, there 
was no change in him since his wife’s death ; 
neither in their position with each other, 
nor in Margaret’s place in the house- 
hold. For strong souls the ordeal of life never 
ends, and Margaret must pass through hers 
to the end. 

On a certain soft, still summer’s night, Ho-' 
race and Margaret, for the first time for many 
months, went on the lake together, the little 
Ada, the eldest now of that fairy world, with 
them. They rowed about for some time in 
silence, the child saying to itself pretty hymns 
or nursery rhymes, muttering in a sweet low 
voice, like a small bell tinkling in the distance. 
They landed on theisland where, years ago, they 
had landed with another Ada. The moonliglit 
now, as then, filled the wide sky and rested 
over the whole valley ; and, again, of all the 
things that stood in its light, Margaret was 
the only unlovely thing. But Horace had 
changed since then. 

They sat down on the rustic bench, the 
child playing at their feet. 

Years ago we sat together, Margaret, on 
this same bench,” said Horace, suddenly, 

“ when I asked my destiny at your hands. I 
have often thought, of late, that 1 asked it 
amiss.” He spoke rapidly, as if there was 
something he wished to say, and *a weight he 
wisheil to thrust off his heart. 

“Amiss, Horace? Was any life happier 
than yours ? The sorrow that has darkened 
it wjis not a part of the destiny you asked 
from me.” 

“ But now, now, Margaret,” he cried impa- 
tiently, 

“And now, Horace, have a life of duty.” 
“Margaret, Margaret, give meyourstreogth ! 
This grey life of mine terrifies me. It is | 
death I live in, not life.” , | 

“Learn strength, theD| by your sorrowi” 
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b1i 8 'w^hispered. ''Be coaient to suffer io tho 
present foi' the gain and good of tlie futnro. 
Learn that life. is striving, iwt happiness ; that 
love means nold^esa, not pleasure. W heuyou 
have leaiiit this^ well enougli to act it, you 
have exti'acted the elixir from, the poison.’* 

As she spoke, a lieavy cloud wandering up 
from the east, passed over the moon, and threw 
them all into the shadow. 

Mai*garet turned to Horace. “To-morrow, 
my dear brotlier,” she said, smiling, “ the 
shadow of the moonlight will have passed 
away, and wo shall be in the full light of 
heaven. Tiie present, Horace, with its dark- 
ness and its silence will lead us into a blessed 
future if we have but faith and hope in our- 
selves,^ and in .each other. Let us go ; I have 
long learnt to. suffer ; you .are only beginnirig. 
Lean on me, then, and I will help you ; forthe i 
task of stlf-denial and self-suppression is hard ] 
when learnt alone .and in silence.” 

She held out. her hand, clasped his, and 
carried it to her lips, affectionately and 
reverently, adding gently — “ A sister’s arm j 
is a safe g\iide, Horace. Lean on it never so | 
hardly; it will, bear yonr weight, and will 
neither fail nor misdirect you.” 

“Sister,” sobbed the artist, “blessed though 
that name may be, one must walk over the 
graves of hope and love to reach, it ; my feet 
refuse, Margaret— I cannot ! 

“ We will walk together, Horace, and I will 
show you the graves which I have strewn 
before me. Come ! ” 

MOB& SPLENDID THAN A> BADGER. 

I WAS staying, last summer, in a very quiet, 
primitive English country town, which, llmugh 
it requires an. M'.P. to represent its wanta 
and wishes, would scarcely seem, to judge 
from the looks, manners, and habits of its 
inhabitants, to have energy enough to frame 
any. desire which its representative could set 
about fulfilling. Except on market days, 
when the high street is encumbered with pigs 
for sale, which unclean animals are penned 
along each side of the road, leaving only space 
enougli for the round-frocked equestrians, 
who take an interest in. their insfiection, to 
circulate — except, I say, on these occfusions, 
which occur once a month, the little town 
does not indplge in animation of any descrip^ 
tion. Think then what must have been the 
feelings of myself and friends, when early 
one morning we were startled by the sound 
of a horn, and our attention, ancl that of alt 
the inhabitants of the one long street in which 
I resided, having been secured, we listened to 
the taniiounceriient oLan entertainment given 
forth by the lame crier, in the following man- 
ner. But as 1 cannot convey the music of his 
tone and accent to the minds of , my readers, 

I will copy for their benefit one of the papers 
whicli he read, and which were distribute<l at 
every house, and reclaimed after ample time 


had been tallowed for the perusal of the pre- 
cious< document : 

“'Wondeirfiil curio6itles.-^liadieaand Gentle- 
men, I beg to infoi’m you^ thatj.I have got 
several curiosities that will give the height of 
satlsfiictiou to you All. Which will be dtocri bed 
to you. They are Living Animals, one. is a 
native of South America, and the others are 
natives of South Africa: thei handsomest 
animals you ever saw, and you will be highly 
delighted with them. The one has: the head 
and eara of a Fox, the body of a Badger, but 
more splendid, has got the tail of a Tortoise- 
shell Cat, and can use his feet equal to a f>er- 
son using their hands, and they are so tame 
and quiet that a cliihl can play with them, 
and not frightful to look at, but very haml- 
somc: any person feeling dissatisfied after 
looking at them shall have the money re- 
turned : the charge is one penny each, and 
you can see them in the cage, or out of it : 
there is a collar and chain attached to their 
necks, but it is not required ; it is kept for fear 
of persons being timid. 1 have several other 
curiosities, and all of them alive, and can be 
handled, and are very handsome, they are 
natives of Russia, and are a great treat to the 
public in general. You can see them in their 
cage, or out of it, at your own house. At 
the ]ow> charge of one penny «ach. This Bill 
will be called for in two hours, when the 
animals will be produced if required.” 

The sensation in the town was immense, 
when it was known that such marvels and 
mysteries of ' Natural History were actually 
at that moment within it ; the maiket-ci*oss 
was thronged with eager listeners in blouses, 
and the lame crier w;vs interrogated by those 
whose intimacy allowed of their approach to 
that fanctionary. He, however, kept a dig- 
nified silence as to. his opinion' of the animal 
more splendid than a Biidger, the sight of 
which hud paid him for his exertions in mak- 
ing its fame known to his fellow citizens. 

I am almost childishly fond of animals, and 
capable of swallowing nearly* any amount of 
romance concerning them. I therefore en- 
treated ray friends to allow the possessor of 
these curiosities to exhibit before us. A smile 
from ray host, of rather doubtful expression, 
a little disturbed my enthusiasm, as he 
walked to the window, and pointed* out to 
his family a group which had just appeared 
in sight. This consisted of ' a peraou;ige in a 
costume more familiar than picturesque, and 
more resembling that of' Bill Sykes than 
J^bert le Diable : there was nothing heroic 
certainly about- him, nor was there in his 
air oi; mien anything to iiidieate the bold 
explorer of unknown forests, orsandy deserts, 
where the footsteps of the -lion lure tire daring 
hunter — there was, in fact, more of the 
thimble-rig than the lasso in his aspect. Ho 
lounged along by the side* of a little covered' 
cart, drawn by a lean dog, and guided by a 
rageed urchin of some eight years old. So 


ragged urchin of some eight years old. So 
small was that vehicle, and so little room did 
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it seeiu toxou^i^ .thAt*! wofl;. Bovel}^ Duzxleid 
to explain to .mjeelf how the spleoiauli col* 
lectloncQuld^be^rndtawayin this < I 

unagined wae ainether. marvel uotv to be 
questicmedir In. spite of^ the smile of' my 
friend 1 would^ot be deterred from inspeeting 
the contents of this fairy menagerie ; when 
1 found (licto.not wish it: to be generally 
known) that< the author of the magniloqueAit 
proolamatiou whidi had seduced my imagina- 
tion^ had. become, possessed of his curiosities 
ill the very town, where he exhibited them 
as strangers from forei^ parts. A racoon, 
brought, home by a sailor, returned from 
Yaukeeland, and presented, by him to his 
friend. the crier, who had got rid of it for a 
consideration ; a squirrel, throe rats, and a white 
mouse ; wei'e the wonders whicli the travelling 
caravan held, iu its bosom and which, the 
pennies being paid beforehand^ and no one 
caring to express himself dissatisfied at being 
made a fool. of, was a sulheieutniine of wealth 
to the exhibitor, who having laughed in his> 
sleeve at the* inhabitants of the little bo- 
rough, and |iocketed enough halfpence to 
carry him onward in. his career, departed as 
he came. 

My thoughts, after this event, were led into 
a train in which animals of all sorts passed 
before iny mind’s eye, and the belief of om* fore- 
fathers respecting their habits and matmei*s| 
recurred to iny recollection. In the* inmost 
recesses of my heart I have always liidden a 
hope that the old belief was the true one, and ; 
that modern discovery will prove the existence i 
of many creatures of which we have only the \ 
tradition : and it is^ for that reason that* 1 1 
never allow a caravan to pass without liaving I 
a peep into it, trusting, that a dragon, or a ; 
unicorn may, by some chance, be brought to j 
light, purchased by the Zoological Society, | 
and made a household word to the million. | 
Such tilings have happened in the case of! 
several rare epeoimeMfl 'brought from unknown 1 
shores by ignorant but enterprising wander^ | 
ers of the unscientihe classes. Tlie crowds are j 
ever anxiouh for information, and ever ready i 
to seek for it even in the dog-cart of a peri- } 
patetic philosopher, such as he of the Badger, : 
whose^ visit* cheat though he was in his own 
person, may have roused more minds than 
mine in that little town from apathy, jind may 
have set* them thinking on something l^yond 
the narrow limits of the spot in which they 
vegetate. Perhaps a horticultural and zoolo- 
gical garden, [lerhaps a library for the people, 
may become, from this circumstance, one of 
the wxints which their member will have to 
set forth in Parliaments 

In .days of yor», when zoological establish- 
ments were not, the wisdom of onr ancestors, 
stiHiggling through the mists of the ignorance 
of ages, could not prevent them from believ- 
ing strange things, and setting them forth to 
the world in- all* simplicity, finding credence 
for the most wonderful assertions in the eager 
minds of the cravera after knowledge. What 


would* th& youngest^vi^taut' of the Stirrey^''*or\\ 
the Regent’s Park, say to be told that'bi^' 
dexiibleand familiar friend the^els^baut, who 
kneels down that be may mount to the pavi- 
lion on his back* has no joints Ana yet>' 
Aristotley Biodorusy Strabo, Cassiodorus,* and 
many other learned* ThebSiis* with, anci^it- 
honoured names, believed this to be^ the case, 
and thus* express their conviction: 

’‘ The elephant, having no joiuts, is obljged 
to sleep standing ; the liuiiters, therefore, cut 
the tree across against which the animal leass* 
as. being /mce down, he cannot rise again. . 
No sooner does this animal hear^ a pig grunt 
than he takes to flight in tlie utmost, terror.” 

^lian asserts that he had seen an elephant 
write a. letter, and another sage declares that , 
he had heard liim speak ! One could almost 
believe either acts of our sagacious friend, 
but still we are- forced to stipulate for au . 
all-but. 

A horse and a. pigeon were believed- to 
have no gall, but Pliny is caught tripf)iBg 
when, after asserting thus, he goes on to say 
that the gall of a hoi-se is poison 1 As for the 
pigeon, it was* thought profane to disbelieve 
this omission of nature in favour of a bird 
which had been chosen as a symbol of all 
that was pure, gentle, and holy. With 
resjDect to our old friend the badger, lie is 
descrilied by no less a philosoplier tliau 
Albertus Magnus as having his- legs shorter 
on one side than on- the other — although, he 
adds despairingly, it is impossible to prove it ! 
Aldrovandiis, who agrees iu the poor badger’s 
defective formation, inserts a saving clause by 
remarking, this inequality (which would 
make him more splendid than a badger is) 
cannot be observed ; he also doubts that 
the bear proiluces hei* cubs without form and 
void, and begins immediately to lick them 
into shape, although such was tlie received 
opinion in his day. I hardly dare to tnist 
myself to talk about singing swans, which 
were said to become melodious just before 
their death, and thought by some natu- 
ralists to have very good voices at all times, 
but to sing in places wliere no one couhl lioar 
them, .^drovandus tells his world that tlie 
swans on the banks of the Thames, sing beau- 
tifully. Has anyone on a swan-hopping ex- 
peiUtion ever heard them ? The same 
authors relate that the. peacock is always un- 
easy in his mind about the ugliiiesa- of his ^ 
feet, and screams when he looks at them. 
This superstition has been useful to the poets 
of the East, wlio introduce the fact into their 
vemes, adding tliat the deformity arose from 
the peacock having made friends with the 
serpent in Eden, and combined with that 
enemy of mankind against our first mi'euts. 
Storks were generaUy believed to inhabit only 
free countries, being thorough republicans in 
their politics. 

In the matter- of the basilisk* salamander, 
and phoenix, although acknowledged to be 
rare creatures, they were believed to exist as 
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welt 83 serpents having a head at each end ; 
but they seem to have been abandoned as 
mere hieroglyphics or chemical essences at an 
early period. The wolf was a very mysterious 
beast in days of yore, lending his shape to 
witches and wizards, wlio found pleasure in 
roaming about in his skin. Whoever came 
upon a wolf unawares, and was seen first 
by the animal, became immediately dumb : iis 
many a classic poet has told us, without men- 
tioning Virgil himself. This was brought 
about perhaps on the same principles as 
those which made the shadow of the hyena 
feital to the voices of dogs. Pliny is the 
authority for dogs always losing their voices 
under its influence. 

If there are still such creatures as gryphons, ! 
who were said to guard mines of gold, we I 
have a chance now of being able to describe j 
them accurately, from the observali<jn of those , 
naturalists who visit California and Melbourne. 
Puseli, in one of his singular pictures, re- 
presented one- 7 -we know not from what 
authority — pursuing an Arimaspian, in 
iUustration of a line of Milton. Both the 
actors in hU drama are siilliciently hideous, j 
and it would be diflicult to decide upon the ' 
species of either. To judge by the long legs of i 
the felonious Arimas])ian, who had stolen 
some gold and been found out by the gry- 
phon, that native had no occasion for the 
leaden soles to his boots which were necessary j 
to the pigmies to prevent those little beings j 
of a foot high from being carried off in a high ’ 
wind. When mounted on partridges and eii- ! 
gaged ill battle against their enemies the 
cranes, this small folk must have pro.sented 
an animated microscopic appearance. I 
thought we had caught a pigmy at last in our 
late Aztec visitors, but it appears that Cen- j 
tral America li;i3 since repudiated them as ; 
her sons ; we shall, therefoi-e, probably seek : 
for specimens of the race in vain, except in 
the dog-drawn caravan of my artful friend 
the self-asserted possessor of the ultra- 
splendid badger which is responsible for these | 
remarks. 
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The gentleman who writes liimself on the 
titlepage to his books : — 

F.A.S., F B.S , F.C.S , P.D S., F K S , P.F.S., F G S., F it S., 
C'tirrespondjiig’ Member of t)ie Learned yociotiea 
of Ajfra, Delhi, Algiers, Cape Town. J’ortsrnoutb, 

Port Essingt^in and Walla-walla ; V.P. of tho 
Shetland Oratorical Society, and of the 
Manx Cat Club, Mcmlior of the 
Pedlington Galaxjr Association, 
the Ponsupnisticou, 

4ec Sic. Ac. 

Ac. Ac. 

Ac. 

Author of 

A Treatise upon Hie, H*o, Hoc ; the History of florum 
Geuitivo, 

Sea. Ac. &c. Ac. Ac. Ac. 
is not directly pointed at in any of the re- 
marks here following. It is no new thing for j 
authors and others to ask themselves, how 


shall I carry weight with the public 1 What 
shall I do to be esteemed 1 And ever since the 
first barrel of ink w-as brewed, auch problems 
have been solved in sundry wayt^ so that 
there is nothing foolish that has not been 
done — perhaps, too, that is not being done — 
for love of praise. 

In the first place, how is an orator, philo- 
sopher, or poet, who thinks more of tlie 
j.pplauae he wants than of the work that, is to 
get it, — how is such a poor fellow to know even 
; so much as in what direction he shall turn 
i his face ? Are the select few to be courted, 
I or the vulgar many ? Which gives the verdict 
of praise most to be desired? Jean de la 
Serre wrote such a tragedy upon Sir Thomas 
More that Cardinal Richelieu never was pre- 
j .sent at the representation of it without weep- 
ing like an infant ; yet the million declared 
j “ More ’* a boi*e, and lauded as the best play 
: that was ever written Corneille’s Cid, in con- 
! spiracy against which drama Richelieu spent 
la month of his great power as a minister, 

I because he took it to be a stupidity which, as 
a man of taste, he ought to crush. “ More ” is 
no more, atid the world still pays to the Cid 
I assiduous attention. 

'Die great Caesar himself, says Macrobius, 
admired so extremely a comedian narncrl 
Laberius that he invited him by offers of 
large sums to Rome. There he put him into 
competition with the people’s favourite 
Publius Syrus. In .spite of the emperor, the 
people crowned their man, and the imperial 

r tron was forced to say, " Laberius, although 
like you best, Syrus has beaten you.” 
Louis the Fourteenth did not say a 
word over the first hearing of one of Molii^rc’s 
best comedies. The public thought lie did not 
j like it, and all the next morning nothing was 
; to be heard but bandied criticism of it as jioor 
: stuff, and such inanity that really if Monsieur 
Molic^re did not make a great change in liis 
recent manner he would never hold liis ground 
with men of taste. At dinner the king liel(l 
his hand out to the poet and said that he had 
enjoyed his comedy beyond expression. In the 
afternoon every soul was charmed with the 
wit of the new play. The most dlscrirniiiat- 
ing general public that ever was, only accepted 
cordially ten or twelve out of a hundred of 
the works of iEschylua, and forsook him alto- 
gether for a new writer ; the same public five 
times declared Pindar conquered by a woman 
who was in their eyes a tenth muse, and in his 
eyes a pig. In what direction then is the 
farnC'hunter to look? The man who works out 
matter that is in him is in no perplexity ; for 
him nature has made provision ; but the man 
whose labour is but to procure something — 
whether lame or money — that he has not, by 
what arts is he to make provision for himself ? 
He generally uses quackery, and in what 
degree he uses it, or of what kind it is, and to 
what class of minds it is addressed, must 
de[)erid on biste and temperament and upon 
other things. 
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Charles Patin, a wise man of oWen time, 
lodged with a friend studying medicine, at 
Basie, and asked him one day into how many 
parts medicine were divided. "Into four 
parts?’* said his friend, " physiology, patho- 
logy, semeiotics, and therapeutics.** "Into 
live parts, said Charles Patin,” for you must 
add quackery, in which whoever is not 
thoroughly* versed is unworthy to bear the 
title of physician.** 

What might be said then, and might 
veiy likely be said now, with some show of 
truth concerning medicine, was and ia quite 
as true of philology, metaphysics, oratory, 
statesmanship, theology, or any other branch 
of study. 

Men parade titles that mean little, hut 
sound large ; I introduce no modem illustra- 
tions, but used they not of old to write them- 
selves in their books archi-historiographers, 
king s counsellors and so forth ? 13id they 
not write themselves down members of 
societies having sometimes, especially in Italy, 
fantastical and alfectcd names, Seraplucs, 
(ilympics, Boobies, Idlers, Somnolents, Baw- 
meri, Parthenica, and Fantastics ] They even 
change their names to put more weight into 
their literary persons. A Doctor yausniiilice 
signed himself Doctor Akakia ; John became 
Jovian ; Peter became Pompoiiius. Julius 
Cjesar Scaliger, one of the vainest of all 
lean led men, claimed to be descended from a 
princely house, and his son Joseph so highly 
gloiilied the family in a short biographic 
notice, that their antagonist Scioppius — the 
grammatical cur he was called for uncivilness — 
professed to have counted up four hundred and 
ninety-nine lies in a work of about fifteen pages. 
As for Scioj)pius, he wrote himself Komau 
Patrician, Counsellor of the Emperor, the 
King of Spain, the Arch-Duke of Austria, the 
Count Palatine, and Count of Clara- Valla. 
Such writers were habitually styled most 
excellent and most admirable, though 
Charles the Fifth himself, addressed ftmually 
as Emperor, was no more than most noble 
and most excellent. 

A mathematician in those times travelling 
in Poland expressed liis annoyance at con- 
tinual allusions to hia Excellence, but was 
told, with some pity for hia ignorance, that lie 
need nob concern himself, because the Poles 
assumed the Excellence of everybody. What- 
ever titles a man could lay hold of he claimed. 
A village schoolmaster, claiming due honour, 
in this ^irit played the crier to himself, and 
cried, "I am tne rector, the sub-rector, and the 
choir ! 1 am the throe altogether, and am 
therefore all in all.** Of all men who betltled 
themselves and each other, the old lawyers 
were the most accomplished quacks. One was 
Invincible Monarch of the Empire of 
Letters, another, Azo by name, was Source 
of the Laws, Vessel of Election, Trumpet of 
Truth, and God of Lawyers. Bahlus was 
entitled, Divine Monarch Utriusque Juris, 
ignorant of nothing, &c. There were very 


many more who took or received titles as 
extravagant. 

These titles often border on prof^mity, 
and if it were not wholesome discipline to be 
reminded now and then of the depths sounded 
by human vanity and folly, I should shrink 
certainly from adding to this list the fron- 
tispiece of a book, not by a lawyer, in which 
the author is dei^icted at the foot of .the cross . 
with the question issuing from his mouth, 
" Master, lovest thou me ? ” The reply of the 
Master fi*om the cioss being written in 
another label, "Yea, most illustrious, most 
excellent and very learned Ijord Segerus, Poet 
Laureate of his Imperial Majesty and very 
I worthy Rector of the University of Witten- 
berg ; yes, I love you.” 

I Earnestness has sometimes the force of 
quackery. Alain de I’lle preached so pro- 
foundly upon incomprehensible matters 
that the ignorant came out in swarms to hear 
him. Therefore, one day, instead of delivering 
a sermon that he had promised on a sacred 
mj^atejy, when he saw the gaping crowd aboui 
him, he came down again out of his pulpit, 
saying only, " You have seen Alain, And so 
now you may go home content.*’ I am re- 
minded by this anecdote of Barthius a rather 
bilious philosopher who was annoyed by the 
impertinence of curious intruders. One day 
Ian English traveller looked in to see him; 
the oilended sa^je received him in grim 
I silence ; they sat down opposite to one another, 

I and not a word was said until Rirthius turned 
suddenly liis back upon his visitor, and said, 

" AYell, sir, you have seen me pretty well in 
front, now look at me behind.” 

I Jiave wandered into the domains of peo- 
ple who got more attention than they wished, 
instead of abiding by the learned men who 
wished for all the notice they could get. One 
way of attracting notice was the use of title- 
pages, calculated to arrest attention. The 
foppery common on title-pages in old times— 
never, of ciuirse, now — was obvious enough 
in cerlain respects. It was but a comnion- 
])lacc of the period to call a lexicon The 
IVarl of Pearls, to produce Flowers of every- 
thing after the Latin Floras, and Nights of 
everything after the Attic Nights of Aulus 
GcUius. There were Theological Nights, 
(Tiristian Nights, Agreeable Nights, Solitary 
Nights, African Nights, and so forth. 

The races of tlie Flowers and the 
Nights are not indeed even to this day 
extinct. Pliny long ago ridiculed the titles of 
Greek books, — Rags of Honey, Horns of 
Plenty, Muses’ Meadows, in which every- 
thing a man could wish for, "down to 
chickens* milk,” was said to be contained. 
The wise men of the Revival published in 
place of Horns of Plenty, Treasures and 
Treasuries, and they put up Steps to Par- 
nassus, over wliich many a schoolboy has 
since tumbled. A set of maps was called after 
the man who took the world upon his shoul- 
dei's — Atlas ; and that name being short and 
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handy, has been corntnoidy adopted into 
languages as a noim-substantive, quite free 
"from mythological suggestion. A book on the 
blood was culled The ’Macro*micro^cosmic 
Ocean. 

Alchenusts wrote books called, The Art 
of Arts, The AVork of AVorks, Th« Art of being 
Ignorant in Nothing, ofWritingandofKnow- 
ing about Everything. It 'Would need the 
lesson taught by such a book to understand 
only the titles of some others : a tract on'the 
Kiglits of the King was headed, for example, 
in tliosc days, The StOiUacation of llie Public 
Goo<l. i’hc author of a Harmony of the 
Gospels called it, The Triumph of Truth, on a 
car drawn by the four Kv^aiigelists, escorted hy 
the Army of the Holy Faihei*s ; and a more 
elaboivate alleg^irist, a .Sj>aniard, entitled a 
work on -philology, in fifty chapters, — Peiita- 
eoiitarch ; or, tlie Uaptain of Fifty Soldiers : 
levied and maintained by Haniirez de 
Pmdo, uiuler whose auspices the dilVereni 
monsters that ravageil the republic of lottei’s 
are pursued even to their utmost retreats, 
and to the de])ths of their frightful caverns, 
where they are attacked, fought with, and 
destroyed. — Again, who would supposi that 
a book with the attractive title of The Rights 
of the Public, was a treatise upon Headache ? 

The <h "iro for fame luis imluced others to 
seek it by much writing, in the belief that to 
be constantly bclbro tlie world was to be 
honoured by it ,or at least — and that is some- 
thing-^to be known. There have been many 
men whose works contained more leaves than 
there were days in their lives ; some being by 
nature prolific and industrious, others only 
because they were resolved to occupy the 
public ears. In the first class was the 
bpiiriwh dramatist Lopez de Vega, whose 
works covered ten times as many pages 
as there were days in his life. In the 
second class it will sufiice to name Joa- 
chim Fortius, who wrote of liimself thus : 

** Either I shall die very 3'oiing, or I shall 
give t^» tlie worhl a thonsainl woi*ks, honestly 
counted, in as good Latin as I can produce 
I intend to entitle them The Chiliad. It is a 
settled thing: death only can prevent me from 
accomplisliing my purpose. Already nine- 
teen have seen the light, and I shall very 
shortly publish eighty-one others ; which will 
just make up' the -'tenth part of my Chiliad.” 

When suehn 'seeker aft«r fame can find no 
printer rash enough to risk a penny on his 
works, it -often happens that he is insane 
enough to print 'them at his own expense. 
Ulysses Aldrovnndus consumed all his patri- 
mony in the printing of his bcMjks ; and,- as 
nobody bought ^henn, he caused copies to be 
distributed to all the libraries of fcurope as 
eternal monuments both of his learning and 
Ilia gctieroaily. 

Tborc! was an ancient sophist who made 
much money by his oratory, and spent it in - 
the making of a golden statue, which he 
placed, dedicated to himself, in the temple at 


Delphi. lu the same spirit, but after a more 
economical fashion, one Psaphon, a poet, Xvho 
could get no fame by his verses, procured a 
number of birds capable Of being taught to 
utter a few words, and having taught every 
one to say, Paaphon ia a great god, let 
them all loose. They^ew abroad, and wh-cr- 
ever tliey settled, = bn>iight, as it appeared, 

' their tidings from the sky. Tn this way the 
worship of Psaplioii was established ; and lie 
got, as a deity, the incense that men could not 
otter to him as a bard. Anything for a name ! 
Hence came a Greek proverb aibout the birds 
of Psajdion. 

A wide subject opens, when we come* to 
discuss the foppery of dedications. “ If you 
seek glory, nothing will secure it to jmn so 
effectually as the letter T am writing,” Kpi- 
curns wrote to a great minister. He may 
have been justified in saying so, but so have 
many little birds magnificently Chin-iiped to 
the condors and the eagles of ^society. “ By 
Geoi^% sir !”* one of these forgotten worthies 
used to sjiy, when he had dedicated a book to 
anymic, " I have immortalised you ; that 
deserves a handsome fee.” Dedication was 
a trade, once upon a time, as we all know ; 
dedication writers were hegging-letterwriters, 
neither more nor less. Leo the Tenth did a 
sensible thing wheu a man dedicated to him 
An ‘Infallible 'Methocl of making Gold, JIo 
paid him for his dedication with a great sack 
lo contain the gold he made, Erasmus dedi- 
cated a book to the Queen of Hungary, and 
complained sorely that his rascal of a [)riiiter 
had lost him Ins gratuity by printing ^wo 
successive words as one, in a place 'where to 
do so was* to change the meaning of the sen- 
tence, and convert a compliment into an 
insult. Two authors, Ranzovius and Schott, 
writing in feigned names, dedicated their 
wmrks to themselves ; Dedications to Saints, 
to My (^ountty^, and so forth, T pass 
over. A work on sacred geography, printed 
at Leipsic only a hundred and fifty years 
ago, had a dedication meant ' to be curious 
and pious, whicli again servgs as an 
illustration of the kind of intrusion 
made by foppery on ‘lioly groiiud. It was 
dedicjlted To the Three great Princes and 
sole Heirs of Heaven 'and Earth : the Lord 
Je»ns j Frederic Augustus, 'Electoral Prince 
of Saxe ; and-Maunce 'William, Hereditary 
Prince of Saxe-Zeitz. To each name was 
appended a long 'string of titlesdn the usual 
form ; the Saviour being styled, crowned 
general of the celestial amies, king elect 
of Zion, august and perpetual head' of the 
Christian tMinrch, sovereign pontitt'and nreh- 
bishop of 'souls, elector df 'truth, archduke of 
glory, duke dfllfe ,‘prini(je Of 'peace, * chevalier 
— — I ehall quote no more ; 'but it was well 
to ijuOte'so much, because the extravagance 
of concOit has always tra/veiied a.great deal 
upon forbidden ground. /fiott'ever,dt shows 
itself in’ihis'relation-^and any one who looks 
about may see conceit always mounting to 
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heaven, ’and . lanthing 'low’dr *by ^its '•lifctle 
tourers of Airro|fauce ^ it cannot < be (too 
6te;Aifastly Tesiated. We shonld be Always 
on* onr ^aaincl against it. 

Another p*actioe with the writenrs^of a past 
time was' to gamisii their ibo^s with huidia^ 
tory letters and verses •from distinguisfared 
men or partial fmads. They often composed 
for themselves letters ' of 'thia kind, to which 
they put * various initials ; just as Charles the 
Fifth, when on one occasion he had beaten 
the Protest^ts ^ in battle, is said to have 
caused a number of guns to ‘ be founded upon 
the pattern of those he had captured, and 
inscribed with the devices of the onetny, tO| 
drag as trophies into Bpaiu, and magnify his 
triumph. 

Others have soi^ht^to catch ^attention, not 
by a }>arade of -euccoss ’ and satisfaction, but 
by a parable of discoiiient. Tliey attack every- 
' thing, they wish to- make a noise in the world, 
ami know that of all work fighting is the 
noisiest ; therefore they fight, they combat 
every opinion, attack every eminent man, or, 
taking in an anonymous way their own 
eminence for granted, even attack' themselves, 
as did Garopolus when he published a remorse- 
less criticism on iiis own poem of Charlemagne. 
Groat nieu do not notice such attacks, for 
eagles do not catch flies. When Ziegler wroto 
bis coinmeutary upon Grotius, Henuinger 
wrote a cruel commentary upon Ziegier. 

This- little fellow,” Ziegler sjiid, “ wishes* to 
be dragged out of his obscurity. Good sense 
forbitls 1110 to grant his- petition.” One of the 
most (pniiTelsonie of these men was James 
Grouoviiis, tho-son of John ; yet John was 
ilie most peaceful writer of < his ago. In 
youth lie had written a book called Elen- 
olius Auti^Diatrib^, which contained one or 
two sharp expressions levelled at some cam- 
men talor. He afterwards, for that reason, 
bought up and burnt every copy, and would 
not spare one oven to Greevius, his most 
intimate -friend. Yet it was this man's son 
who lived by snarling. 

Of men who have in direct and plain' terms 
called attention to their own surpassing 
merits — a vast -host — will mention only 
one or two. A famous lawyer, Charles 
Dumoulin, -aceordirg to Balzac, wi'ote often 
at the top of his opinions given upon con- 
sultation : “ J, who yield to no . man, -and 
who have from no man atiything to dearn 
A Greek who wrote the life of Alexaiider, 
promised to equal Alexander's actions with 
his words. Claveri, an Italian, gave money and 
sweetmeats to the children ot- his towiito-siog 
about the streets, ballads of his own making in 
honour ef himself, ilc finally collected them in 
two- volumes as evidence of his own popularity. 
Giacomo Mazzoni declared himself ready to 
answer on the spot, every question that 
cQuld be asked him. Messrs. Gaulmin, Sau- 
malse (Milton's Salmasius), and Maussao 

S together in the Iloyal Library, “ 1 
j” said Gaalmin, that we ^^Ihree can 


match our iieads *«gak»t all that thsre ia 
learned tti lEerope.” (To whieh 'Saimasius 
I replied, “ Add to All*'t}ka1f»thei:eJ8dehm6d in 
Europe, yrourself'vnd' M. de Atoluae, • -1 

can^ match imy^eioglek bead ogaiust the- whole 
df^ou.” Not to eonvey^'^falee impression, 
let mo add that Salntasius^was a^very learned 
man mdeed, and was •treated Ipiy our Milton 
more* in ‘the epirit of r'doiitroversy than of 
justice. 

'When publishevs for^the same oomnmiiity 
of readers- lived in all parts of Eus’^, it^was 
cenventent for atitliors to drop hints 'alK>ut 
uiipublkhed works ' in - their possession that 
might be treated for by any firm in Italy, 
Fnince, Germany, «or 'Switzerland. These 
hints -grew, however, Soraetimee into- forms of 
great’ pretension, and tliere were not a few 
who claimed to themselves ^vast credit for 
writings that had -never ^oome -to light. La 
Choix du Maiiie carried his -boasting in tlds 
way ais<fiii> as any man. Jn ^au epistle dedi- 
catory addressed *to -Henry the . Third, of 
BVanee, he said, “MyJibvary now contains 
eiglit hundred volumes of various memoirs 
and collections, wiitten by my hand or by- an 
amanuensis, <011 the* produce of -my invention 
or resoarelvand extracted* from all the • books 
that I- have -read ^up -to this date, of which 
the numberds infinite, <03 may easily be seen 
by the twenty-five or thirty thousand heads 
an<l chapters of all kinds of matter that may 
fall -under • the cognizance of -man ; which 
treat of things -BO difisrent that it is almost 
impossible to speak of, sec, or imagine any- 
thing into which >1 have not made curious 
research. The whole collection is classed 
acconiing to sciences, arts, and professions, 
and arranged in a hundred cases, for each of 
which two hundred dollars will content me. 
This sum would seem' so little to so great a 
king, that I- am ashamed to havo'-set down so 
low a price.’^ — In fact, he only wanted twenty 
I thousand dollars for his gkuit eoix|,p-buok. 

Of critics and grammarians the conceits 
used to bo endless, -and nothing ever was more 
I vain than their disputes. Their follies of 
enthusiasm are respectable ; one may almost 
admire Becatelli, who sold ■ all he Imd to buy 
a rotten manuscript of Livy. But in their 
hands -cvitici^n tlmt was to discern truth 
from terror became -itself -the overflowing 
source' of erroivandof discord. As for work 
at the text of authors, on ^tlie whole tlio 
saying -first applied to copies of Homer 
must be -pretty generally true— that, in 
any old writer, -that is most con*ect which 
has been least corrected. What would not 
these men quarrel about ? Two foil into kicks 
and cufis in -open street over the < queatinu 
whether -the verb Inqnam bcloiiged the 
third or fourth ’Conjugation. -Nizolius and 
Maiorngiiis <hsld a notable dispute as ‘to 
which of ithe two most thoroughly admired 
Qicero. ii^litian u^fused (to read the Bible, 
but spent tiine and toil in settling whether 
hesA^d write Yergil-Or Yiigil^rSuid amused 
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' his ' leisure with con^osition of Greek epi- [ Barbara, Celarent, Darii, F'erison, Baralipton, 
grams to Venus and (5upid. Fliilelplies and they are now legends. Nobody now reads 


versy ; and Tiniotheus being vS,nquished|, vfas ^hich is below (or next to) Nothing. He was 
most cruelly shaven, that hie beard might ^be J mathematician, and his topic was not quite 
carried about Europe as a trophy. Such so foolish as it seems. The lawyers were as 
questions as these engaged the lives of j acute in those days as any of their neigh- 
old grammarians: How many irowers had bohi-s. Among their problems for ingenious 
Ulysses ? Was the Iliad comnosed before the discussion were the questions : Could a cri- 
Odyssey ? Who was Uie inotlier of HecUba ? minab who recovered his life after decapi- 
What name did Achilles bear when wearing \ tation be again subject to have his head cut 
woman’s dress? What was the usual subject olf ? Who is the owner of an egg laid in a 
of the songs of the Sirens ? Nicanor wrote nest frequented by the fowls of many house- 
six volumes on a dot, the grammatical full hohls ? If the wife of Lazarus had married 
stop. Mcssala wrote a dissertation on the again after his death, could he have claiiiied 
letter S, and Martin Vogel wrote another on her on his resurrection ? In those days 
the German B. The Sorbonue decided that (only in those days, observe), hairs were 
the Latin Q should be i)ronounced like the (J split by lawyers ; advocates, by Imiss, 
in French, and solemnly cut off from its and by bon mots, and by force of cunning, 
body a heretic member who ridiculed such dragged lawsuits out and prolonged them to 
Latin as kiskis and kamkam. Here,” said the ruin of l>oth litigants — even prolonged 
somebody to Casaubon as they entered the them when there was much wealth, into a 
old hall of the Sorbonne, “ Here is a building secoml and third generation. In that way 
in which men have disputed for four hundred the lawyers (of those days) throve, and 
years.’* “ And,” asked Casauban, “what has many became famous. 

been settled ? ” In the midst of all this foppery and 

It was the common bojist of a grammarian, quackery, a great deal of study went to 
who wanted as much fame as he could get, produce small results. It is recorded of a 
ti>at he understood some fabulous number of learned man, whose very name is forgotten, 
languages. Pos tel said he understood fifteen ; though his reading was so deep: that in liis 
his adveraaries said he did not understand so Icctuies he would quote by the page froju 
much as one. Andr6 Thevet was thoroughly books written in many languages, never 
grounded, he said, in twenty-eight, and a|.oke ing one, but having them all on his lecture 
them all fluently, Joseph Scaliger is said to table with an open sword. “ Here,” he said, 
have claimed knowledge of all there were, “are the books ; follow me in them when 
though thirteen is the number commonly you please, and if I misquote by so much as 
ascribed to him, and moat likely with greater a syllable, slab me ; here is the sword.” It is 
truth. The man who professed to understand certain that an obscure man of letters, wlio.se 
all languages might as well have said at once name has been handed down, read Tacitus in 
that be came down from the third heaven of this way. To so much antecedent toil, men 
Mahomet, where every inhabitant has seventy added so much folly and bravado for the sake 
thousand heads, and every head has seventy of fame. 

thousand mouths, in each mouth seventy - - — ■ - ■ 

thousaiid tongues, all singing praises at one New Tale by the Author of maUy barton, to bo pub- 
time in seventy thousand idioms. lisUcd weekly in household words. 

Of orators it will be enough to cite that Wkokkbday, 30 th of August, win be' published, in 
practice in exterior eloquence which is kept ^ Household Words, the Eiust Pobtiom of u New 
up to this day, and wliich Francius first Workofi?iction, called 

taught his pupils to keep up before a good 'MnPTn' AMD QHTTTTJ 
Venetian mirror. Of the poets every one iiv/lvip. Vi U OUUXil. 

has tales to tell ; they are animated, like By tbo author op Mary barton. 

be^ts, by a blhid love for their own offspring, „oosKnoLu 

and are led, when they are weak-minded, into woHiis rtom wrek to week, amt compieteii in Five Motuha. 
an infinite number of odd fopperies. We phcc of ewh WeeWy Number or houiseholi) won ds (c?on. 
Will cast anchor, finally, u]ion the Haeccities Threepence, 
and QuWdities of an extinct order of l.^d- ^HousMiOLDWonp^^^^^^^ 

clans. They could be matched indeea with ^he ninth volume of household words 
the concretes, Is and not Is of the present (comainingUARD times), price 58. 6d., was pubibiu^u on 
day ; but we are not personal to any man’s icih instant. 

opinions or practice, and retire firmly upon 

the past. The logicians of old used to discuss Thin day is published, carafully revised and wholly 
gravely whether it would be a greater mira- reprinted, 


ele for an elephant to be as small as a flea, 
or fur a flea to be as big as an elephant, and 
whether the chimera humming through the 
voui of nature could devour second inten- 
tions, As for the old logical technicalities, 
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WILD AND TAME. she could do in the way of method 

and training. 

The Lady Albinia would think of it. So, allowing herself to subside into the 

Shewasastately lady, ofabiliousteiupera- easy chair, she sat and balanced the two 
ineiit, and disliked precipitation. And if she sides of the question, until she herself won- 
ha<l required a week to reflect whether she dered if the scale would ever turn, 
niiglit suftVr Mr. Lamplugh to be presented What could Mr. Lamplugh, that hand- 
to her without eoinpromisingher social dignity, some man of fortune, see in the Lady Albinia 
she might surely take a longer time to decide to tempt him to brave the shame of re- 
oil the offer of the hand and heart of the jeotion, or the very indefinite good of accept- 
Siauie Mr. Lamplugh, now lying (in writing) ance 1 A tall thin spinster of forty and up- 
before her. True, she had laboured very wards, with an aristocratic nose and a pair of 
hard for this result, and had displayed as sharp brown eyes, a mouth that was a 
much cleverness in her tactics as a general siinide line, the merest indication of lips, 
besieging a fortress ; yet she was fully aware and a figure which not all the art of the ! 
that she was called on for a supreme effort of dressmaker could pad into the semblance of 
condescension should she accept it. For, pi umpness—what was there in this very un- 
til oiigh Mr. Lamplugh was wealthy, while Lady comfortable and uncompromising lady to 
Albinia starved aristocratically on casual help 'ure Mr. Lamplugh into the bondage of fnatri- 
from licr friends ; and though he was the very uiony again ? It could not be her fortune, it 
ideal of a iiiagnificeiit-looking man in Ids could not be her beauty, for she had neither ; 
prime, while she in her virgin forty years had and her temper was acid and her mind a 
withered rather than ripened j yet slie was of blank. Perhaps it was her title, which sounded | 
iho peerage, and Mr. Lamplugh was a com- plctosantly to the eai*s of the ambitious com- 
moner of low birth, whose antecedents were moiier, anxious to reap social state from his 
not particularly iavourable even in the eyes golden seed ; peiiiaps it was her aristocratic 
of commoners themselves. ITis lather had connections, which would help on his own 
boon ill some horrid trade — of coui-se tlxe chihlren to distinction. Peidiaps he wanted a 
Lady Albinia did not know what ; and he mother for Daisy, his eldest girl, who would 
himself had been a merchant somewhere in put her into a moral strait-waistcoat, and 
Jamaica, or the Bermudas, or jMadeira, or cramp her growth. Lady Albinia was 
Russia, my dear. And when there — wherever allowed by all who knew her, to be one of the 
th;(t might be — be had married some dreadful most admirable correctives to an overflush of 
cr..atiire, black most likeiy, and peihaps with youth. Perhaps he had been captivated by 
a large bore through her under lip, or a piece her attentions ; for Mr. Lamplugh was one 
of wood in her ears, or with a nose ring or of those w^eak men who are caught by 
flattened head, like the monsters one sees a woman’s flattery sooner than by her 
ill encyclopaedias. And this croatyre hail love. And Lady Albinia hail certainly 
died, thank goodness! and loft a family — courted and flattered the handsome merchant 
Lady Albinia wondered if they w«re black to an extent that might have turned a 
wilh woolly hair — which family Mr. Lamp- stronger brain than his, if a stronger : 
high prudently kept in the country, away brain could have worshipped Debrett as much | 
from civilised life, and which was confessedly as he did. Whatever its nature, the secret j 
a great drawback to his fine fortune feeling which prompted Mr. Lamplugh to I 
and handsome face. But as the Lady make this offer was one not easy even for : 
Albinia had a decided turn for edu- himself to define. He had said nothing to ] 
cation, and held strong notions of disci- his children, neither had he consulted with i 
pliiie, the children were not such an hia most intimate friend: dreading the “why?” 
ub.*itacle to her. They would bo occasions to which he would have been puzzled to fit 
for tlio exercise of her abilities more tlian an answering “ because.” 
liimlranocs to her life, and she rather ^ I^dy Albinia pondei'ed and reflected on 
congratulated herself than otherwise on this important matter. She looked round 
tJie opportunity of showing to the wo^ld her little room. It was very pretty, and 
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quite coiToctJy furnished; but all was gift 
or loan — not an honest inch of inde- 
pendent proiierty was tliere. Her very 
dress, so perfect in its arrangement, had been 
given ; and the needleful of Berlin wool with 
which she caricatured a rose-leaf had been 
given also. She Jiad but twenty pounds in her 

E urse at this moment to pay her man and i 
pr maid, and to feeil them all Until the next | 
loan or gift should come, Heaven knew' 
whence, and tliis twenty pounds she had 
received yesterday from one of her tilled | 
friends, llcr whole life, with all its soci;d ! 
circnmstaiiees, was meixi pauperism ; and . 
while she was cited as the ])attern of good j 
breeding, the recognised critic and ex))onent 
of manners and proprieties, slic was liable at 
any moment to fall from her honourable 
height, and show the woild on what sandy 
foundations the temple of her fame had 
been built. 

The Ladj’ Albiiiia sfittled the diamond 
ring whicli she had been screwing over 
the joint of her marriage finger until that 
memlier was chafed and angry, and opening 
her dainty desk, began a note wlii(;h graciousJy 
accepted Mr. lianiplugh’s offer — though sliil 
in a dignilied manner— ^nd which promised j 
all maleiual cares lo his s Vv et motherless 
children. She had tak n two hours toivlleel. 
A new silk gown would hav cost a longer 
time to choose. 

Mr. Lamplugh called the next morning. 
He kissed her hand, and declared that lie 
was the happiest of men Not that lie look^^d 
so, excepting m the principle that extremes 
meet, and that when men are in the height 
of rapture it is but logical they sliould look 
in the depths of despair. But Lady Albinia 
did not pay much attention to his looks. She 
was thinking of the settlements. 

They iiiarried. Lady Albinia patronised 
the service and the clcrL^}nian; and Mr. 
Tjamplugh, in spite of his "line ])cr.son and 
noble carriage, lookeil iiicxyiressibly humble. 
And then they' set off for tlio country house 
where tiie four Lamplugh chddien lived, in- 
tending to, reach it about a week or ten days 
after iheir marriage. 

This country house, called Todcroft, was in 
the wildest part of the lake district. Aniiile- 
side was Belgravia, aiKl ^es wick a very Baris, 
compiii^ed to the priiAitive simplicity, the 
wdd solitude, the unbroken seclusion, of 
Todcroft. It stood in the luidst of a wood, 
far away from evei'y other human habitation, 
out of tlm high road, whieh was dn the opposite 
side of the lake, and about eight miles from 
the nearest town — which, when reached, 
boiisted nothing more luxurious than country 
clogs soled with wood and shod with iron, anil 
round felt hats. The Jake and the bold cliffs, 
the mountains and their nigged crags, the 
woods, birds, wild flowers, and the eternal 
Heavens with the magnificent cloud scenery of 
mount/iiiioua districts, were all the eye had 
to test ou. Of civilised life not a trace, 


unless a chance peasant clad in fustian, slicep 
dogs barking on the hills, and lierds of half- 
wild cattle, might rank as evidences of civi- 
lisation. 

Ltuly Albinia was obliged to admire the 
glorious scenery as they droned on, this hist day 
of their wedding journey. But she admii-cd 
I it under a per]/eLuaI protest in favour of the 
Alj)s and the Pyrenees, ajipealing to her hus- 
* hand for conllrmaiion of lier taste, which, as 
iMr. Lamplugh had never made the Grand 
I Tour, had a wonderfully exhilarating effect. 
! on him, especially when she added, “ Oh dear, 
.how stupid of me! One is so much aecus- 
! tonied to men of the world who have travelled 
j through Europe, that one forgets when others 
have not liad the same advantages.” 

I As they drove on, by the siilc of the lako 
I now, beneath the cra.gs and woods overhang- 
ing, the byroad that Jed to Todcroft, they 
noticed garlamls of wild flowers, heaths, and 
ferns, fes^tooned across the road, while large 
bunches of foxglove, mixed with the violiJt- 
coloured seoJing grass, w'ere gathered into 
bouquets by the way-siile. 

“ What is tills ? An attempt at rejoicing hy 
your people ?” asked ihe Jiiidy Ali>iiiia, 
pointing with her daintily gloved hand,shadc»l 
by the finest lace, and manacled at the Avrist 
with gold and rubies. 

‘*Tlie chiMren's welcome to their new 
mamma,” said Mr. Lam]>lugh wdth a little 
emotion in his voice ; for he avus not an un- 
aflectiouato father. 

“How very primitive !” said Lady Albinia., 
Avith a small laugh, “ Quite gipsy art, 1 
declare ! Wo must teach them someLhing 
better, Air. Lamplugli; Avhen we get them 
out of Piis dreadful }>lace.” And she shud- 
dered ; although the summer sun was shining 
bright from the deep blue sky, and the grass 
ami leaA^es looked goldi ii in the light. 

*• Upon my soul lluit Is very pretty !” cried 
All*. Lamplugh, startled out of his th rah loin 
fora moment, as they passed a pyramid of 
which silver bindwei‘fl and broad-leaved 
fern >vcrc5 the base ; the graceful inai«lon’s 
hair with blue-bells jingling on the summit. 

“ I hate wild flowers,” said Lady Albinia, 
coldly. 

“ 1 am afraid you will not find iny children 
agree Aidth yon in this,” said Air. J..amp- 
liigh, turning his bright blue eyes on 
her with a cheery look, that seemed to 
ask her lo he good-humoured and genial. 
But, Ills full loose lips grew weak and timid, 
and their smile faded gradually away beneath 
the pinddng look of his bride. 

** We sliall see, Mr. Lamplugh,” returned 
Lady Alhinia, more coldly than before. “I 
am cpiite prepared for the struggle. On more 
importar.t points than a love of wild floAV( j\s, 
too ! Your children require teaching and 
discipline ; and shall have both.” Aiul she 
looked capable of keeping her word. 

\ While she spoke, they turned in at the gate 
leVding into the Todcroft grounds^ where the 
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lodgokeeper and his wife stood, cap in hand, or inanims^e, from the tanpfled shrubberies 
bowing and ciirtseying. Mr.Laraplugh smiled to the big dog barking merrily, 
and waved his hand, calling, to tlxem by their “ Good heavens, they are gipsies !’* thought 
names, as he asked after the pigs and the the Lady Albinia, shuddering, and pressing 
bairns quite naturally and unalTectedly. her scented pocket-handkerchief, heavy with 

‘‘A little cordiality does no barm,” he embroidery, against her lips. For she felt 
remarked good-humouredly. almost faint. 

You think not, Mr. Lamplugh 1 I fear Who or what they were, or rather who had 
that is rather a dangerous and democratic been their mother, or what the history 
sentiment.” Lady Albinia said it v/ith the of her life, she never rightly understood— 
air of a preacher confuting an atheist, Mr. Lamplugh would never speak of his 

Before he had time to answer, the carriage tii’st wife. It was the one sole subject on 
drove up to the hall door. On the steps, stood which he sliowcd any spirit, or in which he 
four young figures ; the eldest a girl of about dared to oppose her. She could only guess 
eighteen or nineteen, with her three young . that the picture of a beautiful girl in Arab 
brothers. In a badly ironed printed gown, costume, standing with her head across the 
far too short and scanty for the mode, the neck of a white horse, which hung up in 
waist very short, and the boddice excee<lingly Daisy’s room, was Daisy’s mother. Partly 
clumsy: in thick-soled s})oes, which she >et because oftlie likeness to Daisy and the boys, 
Cfinsidored dress (the slioeinaker of the little and ]mi*tly because of the wild flowers always 
town called them dancing pumps) : with long fresh around the frame, so that it looked 
black hair hanging to her waist in ringlets, framed in flowers — the gilt entirely hidden 
and which looked as if it had never been cut —while a large bouquet was always on the 
or turned up : there was not a fashion about table beneatli. Lady Albinia supposed that 
Daisy that was not essentially and wholly ! this was some absurd mamfestaiion of savage 
jneorreet. And yet she was beautiful enough ■ atfectiori, in which supposition she was per- 
to have gained pardon for even a more , fectly correct, 'fhatyomig Bedouin girlli ad 
('ccentric costume. Large full eyes, dark ! been the English merchant’s wife ; the white 
as the night and bi*ight as its stars, a ' horse bad carried her through the desert to 
])alo<»livo coloured complexion, with a Hood of <lie worn out, on reaching Bagdad, where she 
brilliant crimson on her cheeks, a wide an<l lierself died, of remorse and restraint as much 
handsome mouth, broader in the lips and, 'as of disease, after JiaVing given birth to 
more flexible than Anglo-Saxon mouths ; | those four cliildren. Bather a contrast this 
teeth that were like little ])earl.s, small, i passionate tale of love and “beauty, and tho 
regular, and white — .a broad for<*hoad, and a , wild nature pining under the I'estraiiits of 
face that was one flusli of youth ainl joy, one ' civili^ation, to the thorough-bred lady of 
laugh of gladness, one Lright gleam of iniio- ' London society, marrying for money and a 
ccriceand pleasure all over; a loud voice; but ■ settlement. 

clear and cheery, welcoming the new maiiiiiia I The Jiamplugli children had lived the 
frankly, and crying out “ J^ear, dear papa! ” I wildest of lives at Todcrofc. Out all day 
as tho large but well-formed liands unloosed j h)ng, .and sometimes half the summer nights ; 
themselves from the liitic brotliers to clasp j living in the woods, and on the fells, and on 
ronml his neck. Such a being might have ! the lake ; Daisy always with her brothers, 
struck an open way at once to tho heart j the boldest rider and the hardiest mountaineer 
of any woman not mummified by the world ; | of them all ; their food mostly bread, mdk, 
but siie worked nocliarm in the bady Albinia, ' and a mess winch not every la<ly in her own 
will) irctJi mummified by tho woild. I right has heard of, called porridge, with very 

My lady only thought her wild and untu-i little meat, and vast quantities of fruit and 
tored, and sadly lacking manners. 'J’he three ! vegetables ; scorning all sorts of convention- 
young boys were somewhat like their .sister. ! ahiios, tliough the soul of politeness to 
All had long black hair falling on their shoul- ; each other and to all the world, because 
ders, bright wild eye.s, wide lips that always | considerate and unselfish; dressing in the 
smiled — all were dark in .skin, loud and clear , most primitive fashion — Daisy wdihout Bta 3 S 
ill voice, free in action : all looked foreign, j in a round felt hat, thick boots, short pet- 
though it would have taken a good ethnologist ' ticoata, and very rarely gloves. The boys 
, to say of what race they were. I’liegardeu was ! in any tiling that came first to hand, quick 
[ a wiideriiess of flowers and shrubs. Bhodo- 1 and clever, but clever in odd out-of-the-way 
deiiilroris, roses, azaleas, laurels, fill interlaced ‘ things — clever in natural history, in botany, 
among each other, while the flower-beds were j in biography, and in all artistic tastes ; sing- 
a innss of l)lo.ssonis without order or liivisioii. | ing beautifully though untaught, but clear 
For the lirskfew moments, as she sat there in | and true as wood-hird.s, and drawing with 
her London eairiage, dressed in licr Ijondon j exceeding grace and feeling, but knowing 
fashions, all that the liady Albinia saw I nothing of grammar, nor of classics, nor of 
was a mass of green leaves and crimson | arithmetic. Daisy unable to work as well as 
flowers, streaming hair, roving eyes, loud | a charity school-girl ; but knowing the names 
voices, and an air of energy aud freedom, I of every flower on the fells ami fields, and 
and unchecked life about everything animate -the habits of every English bird north 
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of tlie Tyne. They had all the elements of 
Vagabonds and artists in them, but not a 
gt^in of the stuff that makes up society. 
They were beings to be loved, but woe to 
the daring woman who should attempt to 
^ introduce ” them. They were most repug- 
nant to the feelings of the Lady u^lbinia ; 
but she comforted herself by saying that she 
would. BOOH alter all this. 

Daisy was )ier point of attack. But 
Daisy was hard to fight, and harder to 
conquer. Good temper that never failed ; 
laugliter answering bitek reproof, because not 
underslanding it as reproof ; a wild, free 
love that could not accept slights or liints, 
and that kissed away the vinegar even from 
Lady Albinia's lips; all this made the 
instruction and the chastisement of Daisy 
a difficult matter, even to a person of the 
Lady Albinia’s judgment and experience. 
Why might she not wander out on the fells 
with her brothers and Charley Musgrave, 
their tutor — who, by the way, was as true 
a Bedouin as themselves ? Because the 
world did not approve of it. But, there was 
no world here, and wdiat did it signify to her, 
even if there had been ? She did not interfere 
with the world — why, then, should the world 
interfere with her ? Why must she wear 
stays, when they hurt her, and shoes too 
small for her feet^ and too thin for the 
rocks ? Was it not very foolish to give 
herself a pain in her side and chest, and to 
get lier feet wet, besides cutting them with 
shingles ? That was not wise, surelv, no 
more than wearing silk gowns that trailed in 
the mud, and caught in the lin^ and the 
crags, and were spoiled by the rain and tlio 
bogs. AVhy must she turn up her hair? 
Because she looked like a great girl ? But 
who saw her, excepting her brothers and 
Charley Musgrave, who was like a brother ? 
It was much less trouble to let it hang down 
naturally. But if mannna liked, it should be 
turned up ; she did not much care about it. 
Which was one point gained, thought the 
Lady Albiiiia, grimly. 

To make Daisy w^ear gloves and fine 
bonnets, and lustrous gowns, or drive out 
in the carriage like a lady, or submic to be 
dressed by a maid, or to make her give up 
her Bedouin habits of roving about the 
mountains, or to impress her with a sense of 
her guilt in wearing a wide-awake hat, and 
in rowing out on the lake into long past mid- 
night — to civilise or tame her, in short, was 
beyond Lady A Ibinia ; she miglit as well have 
talked ]K>litics to Daisy's mother the Arab. 
Daisy stared, looked bewildered, perliaps 
would burst into a wild laugb, rim up to her 
stepmother, kiss her gaily, and then rush out 
of the house and up the jnountaiii like a goat. 
Taady Alhinia’s owu maid, one of the finest of 
that class of fine ladies, said that Miss 
Lam],liigh was quite wicked to forget Provi- 
dence, wlio had ])laced her in such a high 
station ; and she made bold to speak to her 


ladyship about it,” tears coming into her vir- 
tuous eyes as she did so. * 

Tjady Albinia bad a choice of action : 
either to leave the Lamplugh children igno- 
miiiiously to their inoimtaiiis and their fox- 
gloves, ignoring them for ever after ; or to 
take them by a coup-de-main to London ; 
turn off Charley Musgrave, and begin to 
mould them in good earnest into drawing- 
room exquisites. Mr. Lamplugh consented, 
when she consulted him — if her haughty 
wishes, curtly expressed, could be called a 
consultation — ^and he agreed to her plans, 
saying also, “ that Daisy was far too wild ; 
and that indeed they did all need taming 
down sadl}'.” When the children surrounded 
him, in an uproar of waving arms and pas- 
sionate voices, and big eyes full of tears and 
lightning, he said, “ No, no, my dears, you 
shall remain here ; you shall not go to 
London.” Which had the good effect of 
pacifying both parlies. 

Charley Musgrave was the Lady Albiuia's 
pet aversion. It was he who led the way over 
the steepest crags, and who taught them that 
unfeeling indifference to pain and accidents, 
which horrified the Lady Albinia inexpres- 
sibly. When the eldest boy, Selim, fell ami 
cut his forehead, Charley Musgrave bathed 
and bonnil it up, heartless fellow ! joking all 
the time, and telling tlie child to be sure not 
to cry, for it would soon be well again. Such 
an example to the rest. What would they 
become, if that dreadful young man remainell 
with them ? 1 le was more moved though, wlicii 
Daisy cut her hand with the garden sheais. 
Indeed Lady Albinia thoiiglit he would have 
fainted ; though Daisy was so unladylike as 
to laugh, and say she wa.s no w'oivc, while 
the blood was streaming over her short 
white frock. But, Lady Albinia had 
sharp eyes, and saw more plainly than 
most people what blushes and paleiii\ss 
meant. Daisy and Charley Musgrave were 
put under mental arrest after this, and the 
lady’s vigihaice over her prisoners never 
relaxed. 

Lady Albinia expressed her wish one day 
that Daisy should be “ presented.” At first 
Daisy did not quite understand her ; when 
the lact was made clear to her, she said not 
a word ; but with the bound of a wounded pan- 
ther, rushed into her father’s study, standing 
before him flushed, and bathed in X)assionate 
tears. 

“ Why, Daisy ! what is the matter ? ” ex- 
claimed Mr. J^amplugh, waking out of a half- 
Jozc in something like terror at the storm of 
passion that burst before him. 

" Oh, papa ! papa ! Mamma says I arn to 
be ])resented,” sobbed Daisy. 

“Well, my. dear, what then?” said Mr. 
Lamplugh: pleasantly, poor man, smiling 
feebly. 

“Oh, papa! Yon promised I should not 
go to London — you know you did. You said 
1 should not leave Todcioft.” 
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Hush, my dear ; not quite so loud. But if 
it is j?oo(l for you, Daisy ? ” 

“ It cau’t be good for any one, papa— rtliat 
liorrible London— ^here I am to be dressed 
up, like one of those travelling monkeys we 
have seen here, in feathers and a train.'* 

“Your mamma is right, Daisy,” said Mr. 
Lamplugh, with a sigh ; “you are a savage — 

true Bedouin.” 

“ I am what my darling mother was, papa, 
and what I always wdll remain,’* cried 
Daisy. 

“ Heaven help me ! ” groaned Mr. Lamp- 
lugh. “ What a life is mine ! I, a quiet 
man, loving ease above all things, to be the 
baltle-gnjund between an Arab child and the 
Lady Albinia.” 

And he certainly was to be pitied. 

So they ali were ; Lady Albinia with the 
rest. For, this unconventional atmosphere 
was just as hateful to her as her stiffness and 
suppression was foreign to it ; though 
not so hurtful. To the children, the chief 
harm done, was the sense of guilt taught 
them. They, who had never heard of evil, 
now found that every action of their Uvea was 
wrong, and wasted luany an hour in tearful 
I)crplexity between good and evil, which had 
all the effect of real * sinfulness upon 
tiicin. Daisy, who had been as free as the 
winds of heaven, was now followed and 
watched, like a criminal. A strange air of 
suspicion and wrong was cast around her when 
she was with CliJirley Musgrave ; an at- 
luosphcro of glances, wliispers, inuendoes, 
hints, that .she could not understand, and 
that irritated rather than controlled her. 
Altogether, it was a miserable house- 
hold. 

Ujiliappliiess threw Charley and Daisy 
more than ever together ; for he too w'as 
wretched. An unfettered nature like his 
could not find much nurture beneath the 
shadow uf Lady Albinia ; and, as it never 
occurred to him to leave the family, he re- 
mained and suffered with the rest. By 
being thrown thus mournfully together, no 
longer in the innocent freedom of their former 
life, thoughts and feelings which would not have 
ripened yet had they lived us of old sprang up 
ijito quick maturity ; so, Lady Albinia has- 
tened the catfistrophe she wanted to avert. 
]3aisy and Charley Musgrave found out one 
day that they loved each other, yet not 
ns brother and sister. Hitherto they had 
lived in the belief that they loved as brother 
and sistef do. 

Lady Albinia was horror-struck. Her step- 
child engaged to a worthless tntor-*a man, 
half artist, half teacher, who had actually to 
work for his living ! It could never be. She 
flatly told Mr. Lamplugh so, and he shrugged 
liis shoulders in despair, and said despond- 
ingly that he would not interfere. So, he 
went up to London suddenly, leaving his 
avistocratio wife and his wild household to , 
flght out the light by themselvea. The lady 


woa left a clear atftge itow^ Mistress of: 4he 
family, without even the seeming controul of 
her husband, she would soou make matters 
conform to her ideas. She would try^ at any 
rate. Tlie inoi*ning after Mr* Lamplugh went 
away, she called Charley Musgrave into her 
room. Charley came in, in his ohi lounging^ 
careless way, thinking more of a linnet's nest 
he had found, and wanted to shoiy Daisy, than 
of the Lady Albinia. 

“ Mr. Musgrave,” began the lady stiffly, 
but with ail her renowned politeness. “I 
am sorry to be obliged to trouble you with a 
few uiij)leasant words.” 

Charley Musgrave looked up frankly, 
“ Well, Lady Albinia, what is it ? ” 

“You must be aware, Mr. Musgrave, that 
your jiroposala for Miss Lamplugh can- 
not meet with my approbation,” said the 
Lady Albinia, playing with her diamond ring, 
with her linger and thumb hooked together, 
like a beak. 

“ Why not, my lady ? ” he asked, his cheeks 
rather flushed now. 

“ Oh, Mr. Musgrave we need not go into 
detail. It is quite enough to say, generally, 
that the connection would be undesirable, and 
that 1 positively refuse my consent. Most 
gentlemen would be satisfled with this 
answer.** 

“ But, Lady Albinia,” urged Charley, “when 
a man’s prospects, and, every hope of happi- 
ness, are to be blighted, it is but fair to tell him 
plainly why. To say that the connection is 
unde.sirable is very vague. Have you nothing 
more definite to urge against me — ^niy habits, 
character, principles ?” 

** Nothing decidedly imnior«'il, JVfr. Mus- 
grave ; much that 1 entirely disapprove of.’* 

“As what, my lady ? ** 

“Oh! Your freedom, wildness, and— as 
I consiiler it — vulgarity. I have always de- 
plored your influence in this household — I 
confei^s it frankly — and now 1 firmly o))pose 
this engagement. Granting that my ideas of 
good breeding are unnecessarily liigh for Mr. 
Laiiiplugh’s children, yet still, Sir. Musgrave, 
your fortune, your worldly position, would be 
a sufficient barrier.” 

“But if Daisy does not object to my 
poverty ? ” 

“ Mi»«s Lamplugh must be guided and con- 
trolled.** 

“ And if she will not, Lady Albinia ? ” 

“ Mr. Musgrave, she shall.” 

“ Is it, then, open war ? ’* 

“No, Mr. Musgrave, it is simply a negative 
w-arfare. I do not condescend to war with 
tutors and children;” and the Ijady Albinia 
seated herself with inexpressible d isdain. “Of 
course, Mr. Musgrave,” she added after a 
momeiit*s silence, iluring which Charley had 
been doing strict battle with his passionate 
impulse to defy her to her face, “ you will 
consider this conversation as suflicieut dis- 
missal from Your place as tutor to the Master 
Lamplughs.” 
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He bowed. Poor fellow," lie dared not ti'ust they did like tigers in a net ; talking Arabic 
Ilia voice now. among themselves, and weeping such pas« 

“And — itisbesttobe candid at once — Imust sionate teais as might have moved a heart 
forbid any .alteinj>t at conimnnicatiori between of stone. But a fashionable heart is a very 
you and Miss Lainplugh. No 101101*3, nies- good imitation of stone, when the necessity 
sages, interviews — nothing. You must forget of appearances is brought into action, 
each other, without a thought of renewing Daisy was tortured. A French staymaker 
this absurd aliair.” was called in to imprison her ligure in a whale- 

“That, Lady Alblnia, I cannot promise, bone pillory ; then a French dressmaker was 
On the contrary, 1 must hold such coninmnica- called in, and Daisy stumbled over her trailing 
tiou with Ditisy as 1 can, and as she will ' gowns, and tore her lace flowers at every stop, 
grant.” ft^et were tlirust into narrow-soled boots, 

“ Then, Afr. Musgrave, I must take my own and in a short time she had coras ; which^ 
measures/’ besiiles paining her very much, inexpressibly 

“As ^ou will, my lady: I must overcome disgusted her. Her hands were coaxed 
them.” into gloves which left a deep red mark round 

“ Do you threaten me, sir ? ” her wrists ; and she was not allowed to 

“ No, Lady Albhiia, 1 only warn you. You w'alk — only to drive out in an open carriage 
may attemjit to sei)arato, but you will never with her slepiiiother. Charley Musgrave's 
succeed ill separating, Daisy and myself. 1 will } letters were intercepted; the sharp brown 
find her wherever she may be liiddeii, and she \ eyes read them first, and then the beak- 
w'ill be my wife ill s})ite of all your o]»position. I like fingers burnt them in the fire; so, as 
])o I not kno\^ lier, and can T not trust her. Daisy was too iimoccut to know of post- 
You are beating yourself against a rock ! ollices, and false addresses, and could not 
Daisy’s truth and my love will never yield I” have managed a clandestine correspondence, 
IVith these w'ords, Charley Musgrave bowed, even if she had known how, she could do 
and walked out of the room. nothing but hope and wonder, and love and 

“ We shall .see ! ” said Lady Alhinin, with a (rust. She knew that Charley was faithful, 
peculiar flame in her sharp, brown eyes. “ 1 1 she said, ami she Believed in him as passion- 
do not think I shall be outwitted by a reckless j ately as she mourned for him. 
boy and girl.” Bub the f)oor child began to fade. She 

Tears, vow's, prayers, all were unhecde<l ; , had a fixed pain in her side, a feverish 
Cliarley ^lusgrave must go. The aristocratic ' flush on her cheek, a cough, and a wild 
Fate had cut the thread of love, and tliere j w'andering look in her bright eyes, that 
was no wjiy of help. Daisy’s indignation, reminded Mr. Lamplugh of the young 
fierce and savage as her love w'aa deep, ' mother who had died ten years ago, in his 
was of no avail. She besought Charley to I arms. She was weaker too; and her old 
marry her in the face of hf'r enemies, and to [restless energy was quite subdued. All 
allow' them no passing moment of triumph. ■ she did, w'as to sit by the wundows looking 
But, the tutor had a little moie knowledge of | into the park : teai’S filling up her hollow 
the ‘‘])ro[)rieties/’ and told iier to wait and be | eyes, and lier trembling lij>s re])efiting low 
hopeful. Charley ^lusgrave went away, and songs in Arabic — all about the captive and 
poor Daisy w'as left s]iip\Mecked ami alone. his love — and the desert and sweet liberty. 

Lady Alb'mia followed up this first blow by Mr. Lainplugh, frightened into manhood 
taking Daisy and the boys to liOiidon. She by the sight of his jiridc and darling droop- 
and her servants liad liard work to keep them ing at Jiis feet, sent for the family jiliysiciaii ; 
all together on the road, for tliey made des- luckily a kind and skilful man. A glam-e 
perate attempts to escajie, and liad to be at the Bedouin cliild told him the whole secret 
watched like wild birds newdy caught, ofhernialady. She was dying, he said bluntly, 
Lady AU)inia w;is twice tlireateiied with arrest of restraint. She must just go back to Tod- 
by policemen with tender liearts, who could croft, to her wild life of freedom again, if they 
not believe that she had law or rigljt on her wished to save her. 

side when they saw the distress of her poor | “And, oli, papa ! ” sobbed Daisy, clasping 
prisonei s ; but her aristocratic nose ami per- her thin hands together. “ Give me back my 
feet manners bore her over all such difficulties, brothers and Charley again ! ” 
and slie arrived in London safely with her “ Aye,” said the doctor. “ Miss Daisy had 
charge. better be married to Charley, I think, and the 

ill London, Lady Albinia wjis the Mac- young gentlemen had better go back 
gregor with his foot upon liis native licath. to their old home too. You see, Mr. Lamp- 
bhe v\a3 absolute. Not even the ghost of lugli, blood is stronger than breeding, and 
marital authority disturbed her on her Lady Albinia would scarcely have tamed 
throne. The children were well watched ; these Arab natures, if she had had them 
and, in such a wilderness as London, had from the cradle. She had better give up 
but little cliauce against natives ; to wliom the attempt, as it is. You want generations, 
the perplexing stieets were as familiar, as not individuals, for educational succcssos. Let 
the wild-flowem on the mountains were to Ijjidy Albinia adopt some Saxon child, if she 
them. They had only to submit ; which 1 wants to prove some Saxon theory. The only 
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truth she will prove with these children, is# between the interior mtiedeSj and which are 
that Bedouins don’t make good followers of so many swimming-bladders by aid of which 
fasliion, and that nature is stronger than the the bird is able to inflate its volume, and 
artiticial rules and restraints of society.’* diminish its specific gravity in projportion. 

Tlie doctor’s advice was followed, and the In birds that are laden vith a heavy burthen 
treatment succeeded. of head, Nature has interposed so decided a 

* gap between skin and flesh, that there results 

WINGS AND TOES. almost com plete^ detachment of the skin. 

' Consequently, they can be stripped of their 

Birds, says M. Toussenel — some of whose coating just as easily as a rabbit can. Tn 
curious fancies about quadrupeds we have man, and other mammifers, the blood, in the 
already cited — live more in a given time than act of breathing, advances ready to meet the 
any otlier creature.s. For, to live, is not only yr ; in birds, air entei-s to find the blood, and 
to love ; it is also to move, act, and travel. The comes in contact with it, everywhere, ilence 
hours of tlie swift, which in sixty minutes can an ubiquity of respiration and a rapidity of 
i\!ach the distance of eighty leagues, are hmiiiatosls, which cx])lains the uiitirability of 
longer than tlie hours of the tortoise, because the wings of birds. The muscles do not get 
they are better occupied, and comjirise a fatigued, because they receive new vigour 
greater 11 amber of events. Mon of the pre- every second from the influence of the ever- 
sent d;i3% wlio can go from Eunqic to America revivilied blood. A stag or a hare drops at 
in little more than a week, live four times as last, when hunted, because its lungs, rather 
inncli as inoii of the last ceiitiuy, who took a than its legs, are tired, 
monlh to make the passage. J’cople who Between the different members of a bird’s 
are now fifty years of age have still a longer body there exists a sort of equilibrium and 
time before them than Michael Angelo and balance, which prevents any one organ from 
Voltaire liad, at the moment when they were obtaining undue development without another 
laid m the cradle. ludejiendeiitly of birds losing in the same pi*oportion. Thus, exag- 
thu 3 enjoying more of life than all other geratod length of wing generally coincides 
in the same given number of jeaivs, with very small feet and legs. Examples: 
lime seems to glide over them without the frigate-bird, the swift, and the humming- 
leaving a trace of its effects ; or rather, time bird. ^Feathered feet and legs are mostly 
only improves thorn, reviving their colours short, as in pigeons, bantams, ptarmigan, and 
and strengtliening their voices. Ago increases I grouse. Nature always contrives toccono- 
tlio beauty of birds, while in ijicji ic brings on ! miso out of one ]>art of a bird’s body the 
ugliness. material which she has too lavishly expended 

A bird is a model ship constructed by the upon another. Good walkei-s are bjid flyers, 
hnnd of God, in which tlio conditions of aiul good flyers are bad walkers. First-rate 
swiftness, manageability, and lightness, are runners and divers are deprived of the power 
absolutely and necessarily the same as in of rising in the air. llaif-bliud individuals, 
vessels built by the hand of man. There are like owls, arc astonishingly quick of hearing, 
not in the world two things which resemble Creatures clad in plain costume are recom- 
eaeli other more strongly, both incchanically ijonsed by the powers of song. The lark and 
and ])liysically speaking, than the carcase and the redbreast, victim species (both being 
framework of a bird and a ship. The breast- greedily eaten in France), have the gift of 
bone so exactly resembles a keel, that the poesy bestowed upon them to console tliem 
English language has ]*etaiued the name, for their future sorrows. 

The wings are the oars, the tail the rudder. The most exquisite sense a bird possesses. 
That original observer, Jluber the Genevese, is sight. The acuteness and sensibility of 
who has carefully noticed the flight of bii tls the retina are in direct proportion to the 
of i)rcy, has even made use of the metaphor rapidity of wing. The swift, according to 
thus suggested to establish a characteristic Belon’s calculation, can see a gnat distinctly, 
distinction between rowers and sailers. The at the distance of more than five hundroa 
rowci's are the falcons, who have the first or j^ards. "Jlie kite, hovering in the air at a 
second wing-feather the longest, and who are height beyond our feeble vision, perceives 
able, b}'^ means of this powerful oar to dart with ease the small dead minnow floating 
right into the wind’s eye. The mere sailers on the surface of the lake, and is cognisant 
are the eagles, tho vultures, and the buzzai\is, of tlie imprudence of the poor little field- 
whose more rounded wings resemble sails, mouse Jis it timidly ventures out of its hole. 
Tho I’owing bird is to the sailing bird wliat All God has done and made. He has thoroughly 
the steamer that laughs at adverae winds is well done and made. If He had not exactly 
to the schooner, whicli cannot advance against proportioned tlie visual powers of the bird of 
them. ^ proy, or the swallow, to its dashing flight, 

The bonqs of highflyers, as well as their the mere extreme velocity of the bird would 
feathers, are tubes tilled with air, communi- have only served to break its neck. Par- 
catiiig with a pulmoiiaiy reservoir of pro- tridgea constantly kill themselves against tho 
digious capacity. This reservoir is also iron wires of electric telegraphs ; and nothing 
closely connected with the air-cells which lie is more common ihtui to tiud thrushes and 
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larks, with dislocated vertebrse when they fall 
into the large vertical net which is used in 
France by twilight sportsmen. 

Perhaps, after all wc have said and seen, 
the sense of touch is the most perfect in 
birds, and the organs of feeling are en- 
dowed with a subtilty of perception more 
exquisite even than those of sight. In fact, 
air being tlie most variable and unstable of 
elements, birds would be endowed by nature 
with the gift of universal sensibility, enabling 
them to appreciate and foretell the slightest 
perturbations of the medium they inhabit. In 
consequence, the feathered race are armea 
with a nervotis impressionability which com- 
prises the tlilfercnt properties of the Ijygro- 
meter, the thermometer, the barometer, ami 
the electroscope. A tempest which takes the 
man of science by surprise, has, long before, 
given warning to the birds of the sea. The 
noddies, cormorants, gulls, and petrels, know 
twenty-four hours beforehand, by means 
of the magnetic telegraph which exists 
within them, the exact day ami moment 
when ocean is going into one of his great 
rages, opening wide his green abysses, ami 
flinging the angi^ foam of his waves in insult 
against the forehead of the cliffs. Some bird.s 
are the harbingers of wintry storms ; others 
usher in the advent of spring. The raven and 
the nightingale announce the coming of the 
tempest by a peculiar form of bird s expre-ssion, 
which they both seem to have borrowed from 
the vocabulary of the frog — a pre-eminently 
nervous animal, to whom the science of 
.^Ivatiisn. is greatly indebted. The cha/lincb, 
in unsettled weather, recoinraeiids the tra- 
veller to take his umbrella, and advises 
the housekeeper not to be in a hurry 
to hang out her linen. Certain mystic 
geniuses have attributeil this faculty of divi- 
nation possessed by birds, to some special 
sensibility, acquainting them with the action of 
the electric currents that traverse the atmo- 
sphere, and accurately informing them of 
their direction. Nor is tliere any scientific 
argument which can bo confidently opposed 
to such a theory. 

After the organs of sight and touch, the 
senfte of hearing comes next in iinpcu-tance. 
The delicacy of the auditory powers of birds 
is sufiicieiitly apparent from the passion for 
vocal music, which many of them maiiilest. 

[ It is an universally admitted physical law 
that, in all animals, a close and invariable 
correspondence exists between the organs of 
voice and those of hearing. Now, birds, it will 
be seen, ai*e thfe Stentors of nature. The bull, 
who is an enormous quadruped, endowed 
with an immensely capacious chest, lioes not 
roar louder than the bittern : a moderate 
sized bird which frequents our ponds. In 
Lorraine, they style him the ba?uf d’eau, or 
^ water-bull.” A crane, trumpeting two or 
three thousand yards above the s^.urface of 
! the earth, pulls yonr head back just as 
!;,>|violenUy as a friend who asks you, How do 


you do ? ” from the balcony of a fifth-floor 
window: while the thundering Mirabeau, 
who should venture to harangue the Parisian 
populace from the top of the towers of Notre 
Dame, would run a great risk of not beiug 
able to convey a single word to a single 
member of his congregation. 

Ascend in the air, by means of a balloon, 
in company with an old Atlas lion, whose 
formidable roaring once struck terror 
throughout Algerian wildernesses ; and, when 
you have risen only half a mile, make 
your travedling companion give utterance to 
the most sonorous of liis fine chest-notes. 
Those notes will spend themselves in empty 
space, without descending so low as the earth. 
}>iit the royal kite, floating another lialf-milo 
above you, will not let you lose a single in- 
flexion of his cat-like mowings, miniatures 
though they be of the lion’s roar. It is pro- 
bable, says AJ. Toussericl — ]V1. Tonssf3nel is 
always speaking, tlirough our humble inter- 
pretation — that nature has expended more 
genius in tlic construction of the larynx of a 
wren or a nightingale, timn in fabricating the 
ruder throats of all the quadrupeds put 
together. 

Smell and taste are but feeble in birds ; 
and they have no great occasion for either 
sense. A bird’s a))petiie must be enormous, 
in order to supply the animal heat necessary 
for the niaiuteuaiice of its superior nature. 
A bird is a locomotive of the veiy first 
rani: — a liigh-preasure engine, which bums 
more fuel than three or four ordinary 
machines. Animals feed ; man eats,” says 
wortliy Brillat Savariu. *' Clever men alone 
know how to eat properly.” This strictly 
true gastrosophic aphorLsm is more exactly 
applicable to birds than to quadrupeds. Binls 
feed, to assuage their hunger aud to amuse 
themselves ; not to indulge in epicurism. 
They fatten through sheer eunui, and for 
pjistime’s sake, rather than through any 
ambition of “cutting up fat.” 'i'he task, 
moreover, assigned to them, is to destroy the 
innumerable seeds of weeds [which they do 
in a larger proportion than the protect ed 
seeds of human food], aud animal and 
insect vermin, which would soon annihilate 
the labours of man, did not certain species of 
birds feel an incessant craving to devour 
them. Birds have no nose, for the same good 
reason that they have no palate. It is not 
necessary that creatures, destined to eat 
every tiling without making wry faces, should 
liave, posted in front of their stomach, as we 
have, a vigilant sentinel who is trouble.somely 
cautious who aud what he allows to enter the 
fortress. All, therefore, that has been said 
about the fine scent of the crow and the 
vuUure, who snuff gunpowder and corpses 
«it incredible distances, is simply absurd. 
There is an excellent reason why ci ows should 
not smell gunpowder ; namely, that gun- 
powder is scentless, until it is burnt. (Wo 
venture to doubt this statement of fact : having 
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a decided pera6nfil nose for the saltpetre^. 
If crows could perceive that perfume it 
would attract them, instead of driving 
them away. Crows and vultures are carrion 
birds, who love, above all things, the treat of 
a bat tle. 

Oiicv', when the sons of the last king of 
France had ordered the make-believe of a 
nice little war to be got up in the environs of 
Fontainebleau for the gratification of the 
burgesses of Paris, — a race whose eyes are 
always on the look-out for childish spectacles 
wherein quiet people pretend that they are 
on the point of killing other quiet people, — an 
old crow of the neighbourhood, who had gone 
through the campaigli of eighteen hundred 
and twelve, fancied he recognised in the 
nican oeuvres of the army of paiade, a repeti- 
tion of the* murderous dramas which had 
supplied him, in the good old time, with 
frocpicnt and delicious banquets. He in- 
formed his comrades all around, what a lucky 
chance was in store for them : expressly 
advising them to get their beaks and claws 
sharpened, on their way to the rendezvous. 
A whole flock of body-pickers assemblccl, and 
hovered in thick groups over the two camj>s, 
exciting them by their vociforaiions lo set 
to, in right good earnest. It but little blood 
were shed, it was not through any fault of 
the crows ; and nothing could equal tlieii 
spile and rage when they found that .the 
demonstration was only a joke. 

We have here only room briefly to state 
that Af. 'rous.senel, for reasons which he ably 
stales, classifies birds according to the form 
of the foot. Ev(3ry bird, from the penguin of 
the Antarctic pole, to the gerfalcon of the I 
North Cape, has the foot cither flat or, 
curved. The whole kingdom of birds is thus i 
divisible into Flat-foots and Curve-foots. 
U’he first three orders of the former chuss, are, [ 
the Oar-foots, the Sti Iters, and the V6loci-| 
pc^des, or Kunners. Further general details 
are jiow impossible ; we can only give a 
sample of the Knnners. 

Praise be to Heaven for creating the veloci- 
pede, the delight alike of the eye and tlie 
palate — the glory and ornament of fields, 
forests, .and feasts — the nourishcr of rich aiidi 
poor ! No other race contributes in the same 1 
propoi-tion to man’s two composite ple.*isures 
of sporting and eating. The world with no j 
other living creatures to inhabit it than men, \ 
women, and velocipedes, might still manage | 
to get on tolerably, | 

The velocipedes come immediately after 
the sti Iters, in the order of creation. They 
wore the first inhabitants of the earliest! 
emerging continents; for, they are herbivorous | 
and graminivorous creatures, and grass is. 
the initial manifestation of the vital forces of' 
the earth. Tlioir character of primogeniture ' 
is, moreover, indelibly stamped upon all their 
feaUiros, in their rudimeiital structure, and 
their small number of toes. Tlie order opens 
with the ostrich (the ostrich is a bird-quad- • 


riiped, as the penguin is a bird- fish) ; it can- 
not fly, for want of wings, and has only two 
toes on each foot. If the moiiodactyl, or one- 
toed bird, existed, it would certainly belong 
to this order. All the runners of Europe 
have wings and can fly. The most un- 
finished series we possess, is that of the 
winged tridactyls. The bustard is the one 
which comes nearest to the ostrich. Never- 
theless, as every individual in the order has 
its frame modelled, more or less, after that of 
the ostrich, it is important to refer to this 
original and primitive pattern, and to com- 
pare its organization with that of the hum-' 
ming-birds : in order clearly to comprehend 
the character arid the providential destiny of 
the creatures we are considering. 

The humming-bird, snd all the swift-sailei^i 
have the thoracic cavity, or chest, out- 
rageously developed, witli the ridge of the 
breast-bone projecting, like the keel of ft 
cutter. But, in virtue of the natural law of 
equilibrium, this excessive development can 
only take place at the expense of some other 
part of the body. In the humming-bird, the 
atrophied and deficient portion is the region 
of the insertion of the lower members. All 
is sacrificed to lightness and utility. The 
chest is fashionetl like the blade of a knife. 
In short, the swift sailer, when its feathers 
are plucked, ha.s a great resemblance to its 
own skeleton : au idea, which invincibly 
repulses all thoughts of savoury roast-meat. 

Jiiit let us demolish, piece hy niece, the 
frame of the bird of prey, or tlie liumining- 
bird. Let us put the complete in the place 
of the incomplete, and substitute the empty 
for the full. Let us take, in one word, the 
very reverse of all tlu'se auatomictal arrange- 
ments, and we shall have the exact pattern 
of the runner. There do not, perhap.s, exist 
in all nature two creatures belonging to the 
same family, which bear such slight marks 
of relationship, as the humming-bird and the 
ostrich. In vain would the latter deny the 
fact that it partakes more of the camel than 
of the biped ; for, in proof of the fact, it 
carries on its back the chihlren and the 
kings of Egypt. An ostrich is a vice-versa 
humming-bird. Ilere flight, there running, 
is the only means of locomotion. In the 
ostrich the breast-bone, instead of projecting, 
is flattened down to ridiculous diinensloiis. 
It is a bony plate in the form of a sliield, 
which acts jis a prow insteail of a keel. The 
thighs and logs assume the bulky dimensions 
of the same parts in herbivorous quadrupeds. 
All of which means, that Nature, who, in the 
swift sailers, has favoured the development of 
uneatable parts at the expense of tlio&e which 
are articles of food, hiis completely changed 
her stylo of architecture in the, veloci- 
pedes : neglecting the narts which are never 
eaten, in order to devclope, in luxurious 
fashion, those parts which supply us with 
dainty dishes, 

NoWj wherefore tliis contrast of comparative 
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anatomy? AVhiivfore lias Nature, wLo | merely the chicken’s aunt. The profound 
docs nolliiiiiT without a motive, so liberally j study of tlio above analogies bus led M. 
garnished the velocipede with meat ? Why | Toussenel to the unexpected disoovejy of the 
has she endowed that tender viand with so following magnificent law of passional movc- 
renmrkable an easiness of digestion, and so | nieiit : God has delivered up animals to man, 
exquisite and invitinga flavour 1 Does Nature. : by means of the virtues of the females and 
by these signs, intend to insinuate that the; tlie vices of the males. 

providential de.'.tiny of the runner is to be | Take nil our domestic animals one after 
snared nr shut, ainrtheu roasted and eaten ? j the other — the list is not a very long one — 
The fact, alas! is only too probable, tlie | conscientiously analyse the dispositions of 
language too clear, the oracle too cert;«in. j both sexes, and you will inevitably find the 
Yes! Even tiling loads to the belief tliat ; foregoing conclusion lurking at the bottom 
Nature has Ilcftliiied the order of vuh»cip<’des j of your comparisons. You will be convinced 
to serv(‘ as food fur flesh-eating creatures, in j of the innocence, gentleness, and docility of 
every kingdom of the animated wtirld. Yes ! the females, and of the pride, miscbievouhiiess, 
’'J'lu ri’.’ iiidiappy races merit, ill the same ilegroo and insubonlination of the males. Now for 
as the ruminants, the a])pol]atioii of tlie a few individual portraits, 
victim order. [Victim, from the Latin vicUis, The great bustard is the swiftest of our 
conquered, from wliioh the word victuals is also runnel's. Dcr contra, flight is severe exercise, 
derived, in con.sequeiice of the ancient jiracticc and is only undertaken, with visible repug- 
of con(|Uerors making a meal olf their con- nance, when danger is knocking loud at the 
queree’s .•>irloin.] Yes! Of what use is it to j door. The slighte?>t damage to its wiiuis 
mince the matter 'I Amongst birds, the : exposes it to serious disasters. One moruing 
velocipedes are, to man, whalt he rumiiiaiils ; before daybreak, when some C’hampagne 
arc amongst the inammifers — an ordei*, every ■ peasants wore proceeding from Suippe to 
species of wliich is chnrgetl svith the mission ! (dijilons-sur-Marno, they pei ceiycd a herd of 
of furnishing us with eoni])osite pleasure, i creatures at a certain distance Iruin the load 
The analogy must be very evident; since, I making unavailing eflurts to rise from the 
before we came to enlighten the world, it had I ground. On approaching to iusjiect the 
already struck a number uf savants. There i plnmonienon more closely, tiiey asceilained 
are, in fact, velocipedes of Ihe sands, and | tliat the crippled birds were great bustards, 
veloeipe<h s of the steppes— of the meadows, ’’ whose wings^ were so completely locked uj) 
the roc'ks, and the precipices — exactly as there jhy the hoar-frost as to be useless, either fur 
are ruminants fur every one of tliose special \ flight or running. The barbarous tj‘aveller.s, 
localities There is the ostrich, as there is we should have done in their place, nat li- 
the camel ; the bustard, as the antelope ; the rally took advantage of the eiieumslance. 
hen, as the cow; the partridge and the They knocked the unhap])y fowls on tlie head ; 
pheasant, as the gazelle and the roe ; the tand tlie market of Chdlons, the capital of 
barlavelle, the grouse, ami the i»tarmigan, . rjiislardiand, was abundantly supplied oil 
as the iiioufllon, the bouquetin, and the I that occasion. A gunshot whicli tells upon a 
chamois. j biistanl, at the lowest figure is always woitli 

Furllier, llio veloel])CMles are all true • twenty francs on the spot. Champagne, 
ruminants, living, like them, on grass and | which, in the lime of Delon, was so ridi in 
grain. They have seveial stomachs, with a ; bustards, and so poor iu vegetables, is still 
preparatory crop fullilling exactly the same j the only province of France where those 
office as the paunch of the (piadruped. Now, j birds feel comfortable, and consent to breed, 
all meats produce*! from grass are of delicate 1 But two facts arc sulficient to give you an 
taste and easy digestion. Analogically and } idea of the present variety of the species, 
algebraically siioaking, the lu ii is to the cow j Many sportsmen, M. Toussenel includoil, have 
as the partridge is to the roc. The hen gives I shot for years in the Ghampenoisc desert, 
us her eggs and her chickens, just as the cow without burning powder over a single 
does her milk and her calf. We ought, besides, bustard. And for many sea.sons past, (Jin; vet, 
to remark that, iu either order, the flesh of the illustrious game-dealer of the Palais 
the female is superior to that of the male. The Royal, has not received more than half a- 
fact, moreover, is universal, that nature has dozen specimens. The great bustard ha.s 
endowed the female world with more delicate passed into the state of a myth iu Artois, 
aromas than the male ; with more fleshy Vendee, Breiine, and even in the stony plains 
tissues and shorter muscles. of the south, where it formerly took up its 

To this proposition will be made the ob- winter quarters. Its apparition in tliose 
jectioii that the flesh of the ox, nevertheless, credulous districts is now considered as the 
is preferable to that of the cow. There is no [ forerunner of extraordinary political events — 
denying it. Only, it may be observed, the ox although it seldom really does more than 
is not the contrary of the cow, but ia simply ' announce the very near approacli of frosty 
the uncle of the calf. Put the cow in the ’ weather, 

same condition as the ox, and she will bear | Tlie physiognomy of the plovers is not 
the ])alm ; exactly .as the poularde is far | happy. Their head is much too voluminous, 
preferable to the capon. The poularde iij* their eye too large, their bill too short, 
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inserted too low, aud too much at a riglit- 
aiigle with the crauiiim. The sentimenc of 
friicei-irity ia highly developed in moat apeeies 
ot the Ploveriilse. When a plover is brought 
to the ground, the whole band alights, to 
reuiler him assistance. Sportsmen liave more 
than once exterminated whole flocks of dotte- 
rels without stirring a step. The f)oor crea- 
tures cruelly expiate their fault of having too 
round a head. They have the extreme and 
idiotic simplicity to believe in the harmless- ! 
ness of tipsy people ; and allow themselves to 
be easily approached by whomsoev^er may pre- 
tend to be unable to walk straight. Eeligious 
observers of the Mussulman law, they repair 
to the water side at stated lioura two or three 
times every day, to make their ablutions and 1 
wasli their feet. The dotterel, of all the > 
plovers, has the biggest and tlie roiiudest liead, ! 
which niiglit perhaps be sup])ose<l to indicate 
that it contains the greatest quantity of! 
brain. The fact ia exactly the reverse. JJe 
has the greatest faith ia drunken men, and 
manifests the most obstinate propensity to 
tlirow himself in tlic sportsman’s way. This 
same dotterel, formerly very common in T^a 
Beauoe, was the primitive element of the i 
famous piito de Chartres. It has fallen a 
victim to its own glory. The pale’s suc-j 
cess led to the pate’s consumption, and the 
pato’s consumption led naturally to the de- 
striK-tiou of the species. The Chartres ]->a^try- 
cooks are at last obliged to replace the al)- 
sent dotterel by partridge, quail, and lailc 
flesh. 


'restrict his benefits to the pleasures of Ihe 
table ; he affords us sport on the gi andest 
I scale. At large, he protects the dikes of 
I Holland from the ravages of worms, which 
would otherwise un<lermine them. For that 
reason, he prefers the Polders to any other 
residence — plains which He beneath the level 
of the sea, and have been rescued from the 
waves by the industry of man. In captivity 
he ornaments our gardens t>y the flnished 
graces of his elegant person. He wages a 
relentless war against earth-worms, grubs, 
slugs, and snails. Boldly setting his face 
against the loose and shameful morals of his 
neighbours, ho alone dares to display the 
noble standard of conjugal fidelity. Hence- 
forth, the crest of the peewit will puzzle 
nobody. The answer to the enigma is openly 
published. The flight of this bird in a state 
of excitement, is nob less rich in somersaults 
and pirouettes than that of the snipe wlien 
<leeply in love. And if the lapwing cannot, 
like him, bleat like a goat to declare his 
passion, he makes up for it by mewing like 
a cat. 

As soon as Nature had decided to make the 
dusting-birds the intimate friends of man, 
she could not well do otherwise than confer 
upon them great advantages ; on tlie females, 
intellectual charms ami exui>erant fertility ; 
on the males, glorious corpulence and external 
beauty. One species, the domestic hen, fur- 
nishes for the yearly consumption of Paris 
alone, a hundred and twenty millions 
of eggs, and many millions of cliickens. 


Threeloeism’s last expression appeal's in Fourier, who looked down so conteniptuonsly 
the form of the golden plover. Heiicefoi'th on the feeble genius of those unhappy 
this character of priniiLivcne.ss conqdctely statesmen wlio are embarrassed by a <ie- 
disappeara ; its disapjiearaiice announces ficiciicy of a few tlnm.saiid millions (ol francs), 
tlic end of flatfootisrn, and our arrival at a h.as pt»inted out the means of paungoff the 
superior spliere. The bird by wliichtlie ti'ans- English national debt with no other bank to 
ition is made, is the lapwing, rejoicing in a draw upon, tlian the common hen. 
small hind toe. The apteryx is an instance N.ature has so regularly constituted the 
what a superior pas.sional title is conf»*rrcd series of dusters, amlhas so artistically limited 
upon a quasi-tridactyl by the simple addition the boundaries of the genera, that she lias 
ot a spur, however higli on the leg it may really made each physical ch.aracter of the 
sprout. The influence of a fourth toe is not bird an element of classification. Contrary 
less manifest here. The Swiss lapwing con- to the opinion of learned men, you may take 
tracts matrimony, lie is willing to remain this family by the feet, by the head, by the 
the golden plover’s messmate and friend in neck, by the tail, by the colour, by the origin, 
the daily relations of winter life ; but, lie by the country, by the locality, without incur- 
refiiscs to enter into any community of poU- ring the least risk of error. For iioad-drees, 
tical and vernal doctrines with him. TJie there is the aigrette of the peafowl, the tuft 
moral superiority of the four-toed bird is of the pheasant, the longitudinal comb of the 
fiirtlicr displayed in the crested lapwing, cock, the helmet of the guinea-fowl, and the 
Why this crest on the English peewit i Wliy bald and caruncled pate of the turkey. There 
do we find nn attribute of royalty adorning are rudirnental tails, short tails, middle-sized 
one head and not another ? triils, outrageous t^iils. There are tails 

The crest, it appears, is an honorary reward square, tails round, tails lyre-shaped, tails 
bestowed upon the peewit, both for liiaoxem- wheel- and fan-wise. But, the series lias somo- 
plary domestic conduct, .*ind for the numerous thing belter than that, to serve it as a 
services of a composite kind which he renders separative type. It is a mark of such 
to his lord and master, man. The peewit is superior importance, that merely to indicate 
not content with supplying us, in October, it renders all mention of the othere unne- 
with savoury meat ; in spring, he presents us cessary. The spur is the feature now re- 
with exquisitely delicate eggs, at least as good ferred to. 

as those of the domestic hen. He uoes not The spur is no mere accident in the way in 
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'which a creature is shod. Instead of soften- When the writins; of this article had been 
ing a distinct iou, it makes a real revolution, concluded, we received a communication 
It effects a thorough transformation of which corroborates M, Tousseuers estimate 
costume and manners, and sums up in itself of the passional sensitiveness, the vigour, 
the whole family history. In the single and the visual jierfectitude of at leasf one 
word, spur, are comprised the ideas of pacha, family of the beings gifted with wings and 
hareem, despotism, jealousy, dazzling dnsses toes: — 

among the males, gentleness and timidity “ On Friday last, the fourth of August,” 
among the females. ^ our correspondent writes, dating from Gla- 

If the task of christening the turkey had morganshire, ‘‘ one of my cats, an adept at 
been left to the first child that came to hand, bird -catching, was clever enough to captuvo 
it is more than probable the bird would have a martin. Tie was immediately assailed by 
been called the glouglou, seeing that such is two birds of the same species, who each made 
the name he gives himself. But, the course a stoop at him, striking, and then wheeling 
of things, in natural history, never runs on off ; but he bore off his prey. Nothing fui- 
so smoothly ns that. The creature’s earliest tlier occurred until Sunday — probably'^from 
French godfathers, with tlieir lieads full of cor- want of opportunity — but, on that day, beinr*’ 
tain features of the cock, gave him the name of in front of the house, and the coast clear, the 
coq d’Inde : to distinguisli him, observe, from cat was vigorously attacked by three martins, 
the one who really came from India, whereas Rising to a considerable height in the air, 
the new arrival was a native of America, they darted down on his head with great 
But as, in those days, America passed for the force, .niid in such quick succession that they 
, continuation of Asiatic Indin, the unfor 111 mate quite confuseil liim. At first Mr. Toms 
j choice of coq dTnde ought not to be imputed efforts were confined to attempts to get hold 
to individual ignorance. Afterwards coq was of his assailants ; but they wdieeled off; al ter 
suppressed ; and little by little, the bird was delivering each a blow with their pointed 
I called first the dindon, then the dindc. beaks, too swiftly to be caught. j 

Fourier--wlio knew so many things with- “This warfare had lasted a considerable 
out having learned them, and who divined time (for the whole alhiir occupied fully three 
the history of a species from one single clia- quarto s of an hour), when the three bii ds 
I racter— makes the turkey the embh'iii of the flew olf, each in a different direction, as if to 
bashful lover, ^ The turkey brutally tramples , procure recruits ; and in a very short time 
upon the passion which exhausts and is kill- ■ reappeared with six or seven other martins, 
ing him. But this weakness of temperament ; who all joined in the same plan of attack, 
is only -ae of his least defects. Buflbn, who 1 Tom, who may be suppoLod to scorn the i(lea 
wants to make him out a brave fellow, quotes of fiying from small bin Is, was soon roused 
. in support of his opinion the singular proof, to angei*, in j)hice of desire for ])rey, by the 
j of courage that a flock of turkeys liave ! incessant stahs at the back of his head ; the 
1 been seen to surround a hare on her bird.«« hitting it every time with unerring 
I form and bravely unite to }icck her to I precision, after adroitly skimming off for 
death. A number of political heroes are , another descent and another aim, move how 
capable of this act of heroism, and sometimes j he would ; and he at length grew quite angry, 
perform it; but without being awarded the He growled, and erected his bristles and T,ail 
laurel for the act. for a regular light Finally, unable either to 

The turkey is bald, like most fast livers, seize his tormentors, or to endure the fierce- 
His face and forehead are disfigured by ness of the attack any longer, he ingloriously 
bunches of warts and chaplets of excres- retreated under a wareliouse door, which 
cences, swollen 'and red from the excesses of afforded him shelter, the birds striking at his 
the table. These characteristics rccal the tail, the last part of him in sight.” 
physiognomy of the vulture, whom the tur- Tlicu conies a postscidpt 
key resembles in stature, colour, cowardice, “On concluding my letter, I walked out, 

I and greed.^ "When a man is both stiiphl and stood for some time in the front of the 
and mischievous, we proverbially say he is : house near the s[>ot where the combat took 
j like a turkey. But the portrait is too flatter- place on Sunday. A martin, whicli had a 
I turkey is worse than mlscliievous nest under, the eaves of the warehouse, was 

and stupid. He wears at the bottom of his* sailing about in the air, and Tom’s sister was 
neck, a tuft of black hairs, to testify his fra- pattering along on the ground, neither animal, 
ternitywithth^blfe-goat. This model of gluttons, ; to all appearance, regarding the other, lii a 
drunkards, and sluggards, is irascible in tem- ' few minutes the Tom cut came out ; and in 
per, like all people who quickly get fat and an instant the bird, screaming loudly, flew at 
rich. You hear him storm and cry glou-!him with tho utmost fury, making several 
glou — you see him,red and blue with auger. ! desperate darts, but seemed fearful of ap- 
But, as usual, all the vices of the males are i proaching quite near enough to strike, there 
redeemed by the flesh— and virtue— of tlie [ being no other bird in sight to second him, or 
females : the turk«*y hen is the most devoted i to distract tlie attention of its advei*sary ; but 
^.ifooihtr in the world, proving completely the lit was quite clear that there was no mistake 
^ justice of M. Tous-senel’s psisoional law. I in recognising its enemy, although the two 
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cats are so very nearly alike in size, colour, 
and general appearance, that no person, un- 
less very intimately acquainted with them, 
would be able to distinguish one from the 
other. This little bird, however, had been so 
nicely observant as to know at once, without 
hesiiatioii, which was the offender.” 

Our informant had no opportunity, perliaps, 
of distinguishing the sex of the assailants ; 
but if M. To iisse lid’s theory hold good in all 
cases, they must have been male martins. 

HIDDEN LIGHT. 

I MUCH niistiiist tlio voice 

Thai says all hcaits arv ; 

That nicTo self-interest rcipfns', j 

And all is bought and soM. | 

1 uMU-h mistrust the man i 

Who will not strive to fiud 

Sonic latent virtue in 

Tho soul of all mankind. 

Yes ! If you say the fount 
Is sealM and dry, I know 

It needs a wiser hand 

To make the waters flow. 

If you will still appeal i 

To Evil life in all, 

1 know a demon band 
Will answer to your call. 

But when the Lord was gone, 

The Lord who came to save, 

Two Angels fair and bright 
•Sat watching by the giavc. 

And from that blessed hour. 

With an immortal niii'ii, 

III cveiy tomb of Good 
Some Angel sits unseen. 

The sj»ell to biing it forth 1 
With lowly gentle mind. 

With ]ialieiit love and titr^t, 

Go seek — and ye shall find 1 

MUSIC IN PAVING STONES. 

In the Stones of Venice — their Sea Stories' 
and Foiuiilations — Mr. Puskiu could fiud 
elaborate theories; could weave from them 
fantastic tissues of Art-thought ; could raise 
upon them cunning superstructures of argu- 
ment, illustration, dogmatism, and beautiful 
description. Let me try, if. striking the 
paving stones with my iron heel, I cannot 
elicit some nuisLc from them. Let the 
stones of Kegeut Street, London, be my Hock 
Harnionicon, and let me essay to play upon 
them some few bars more of the music^ii 
tune. ^ 

llegent Street is the only boiileviird of 
which London can boast ; and though the 
eight-storied houses, the shady trees, the gay 
caf63, the perijiatctic journal-mongers, the 
bustling stalls, the glittering passages, the 
broad asphalt pavement, which give so 
pleasant and lively an aspect to that maguifi- 


. cent promenade whicli extends from the Made- ' 
leine,in Paris, to the Temple — though^these are 
wanting, there 4s sufficient crowd, and bustle, 
and gaiety, in our Itegent Street, sufficient 
wealth and architectural beauty, to enable it^ if 
not to vie with, at least to compensate a 
foreigner for his temporary exile from, his 
beloved Boulevard des Italiens. 

Between three and six o’clock every after- 
noon, celebrit iesj ostl e you at every step you take 
in liegent Street. Tlie celebrities of wealth, 
nobility, and the mode, do not disdain to 
descend from their carriages and tread the 
dags like ordinary mortals. Science, Litera- 
ture, and Law, walk arm-in-arm three abreast. • 
liethroucd kings, expatriated generals, pro- 
scribed republicans, meet on a neutral ground 
of ])oiitic9, and paving-stones. It is pre-emi- 
uenily in a crowded street that you see that 
equality wliich will assert itself at times— 
etitiueLtc, William the Conqueror, and Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage, notwItlisUmding. 
The Qiiteii of Spain has legs in Regent Street, 
and uses them. Tlie Duke of Pampotter 
cannot usurp a larger shaie of the pavement 
than the plebeian in a velveteen shooting 
jacket wlio sells lap-dogs. Every gent in a 
•Toinvillc tie, irreproacliable boots, and a 
successful moustache, can be for the nonce 
the shepherd Paris, and adjudge the golden 
ap])le to the most beautiful bonnet, and the 
most beautiful face, whether their possessor 
be a fashionable marchioness d/ a fashionable 
milliner. 

Those good friends of ours, the foreigners, 
who need only to know and visit England to 
take kindly to its streets, people, viands, 
liquors, and import of bullion, have taken at 
least nine points of the law in Regent Street, 
these twenty years agone. It is refreshing 
to see these worthy fellows in the most eccen- 
tric liats, the wildest pantaloons, the craziest 
extravagancies of braiding, the most luxuinaiit 
beards ; glistening with pomatum, electro- 
plated jewellery, and boot-vaimish ; swelling 
down Regent Street, making the air re- 
dolent w'itli foreign perfumes aud the smoke 
j of foreign cigars ; their wives and daughters 
[giving viva voce lessons in the. art of 
I weming a bonnet, holding up a dress, 
and scragging the hair off the temples 
A rimperutrice, and all gazing approvingly 
at the numerous indications which Regent 
Street presents, of England being the place for 
foreigners after all, and Regent Street the 
locality, par excellence, for foreigners to Open 
brilliant shops for the sale of perfumes, gloves, 
cambric pocket-lnuidkerchiela, AAnille choco- 
late, ormolu clucks, Strasburg pies, St. Julien 
claret, aud patent leather boots. 

Music, above all, hath charms in Regent 
Street; aud its paving-stones unceasingly 
echo beneath the feet of the denizens of the 
'musical world. JVJiisic masters and mis- 
tresses hurry to aud fro from their lessons ; 
singers to concerts or into Messrs. Octave 
aud Piccolo’s music warehouse ; and a 
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consiflerable number of the stars of the 
mimical iiemispUere, walk in this harmonious 
boulevard, merely to see and to be seen. Tt is 
as incumbent on a musical notoriety, on his 
return from the continent, or the provinces, 
on the eve or the morrow of a success, to show 
himself in Regent Street, as for a betting man 
to clink his boot-heels upon the nobbly stones 
of Messrs. Tatter^all’s 3'arcl. Musical reputa- 
tions have been won and lost in Regent Street; 
and the reigning prima donna dares not 
despise the opinions of its paving-stones. 

What gleams in the disUince so snow-wliite, 
what is toiind to be ou nearer ins])ection so 
elaborately embroidere<l, so laiiltlessiv plaited, 
so free from crease or wrinkle I W'^liat but 
tJie>liirt of the great German basso ; and who 
can the great biusso be bat hJoinpnzek ? 

No braces disturb the e(|naiiiinity of that 
unrivalled shirt, no waistb.md visits its 
snowy expanse. Jn deference to established 
prejudices, Bompazek w’cars a coat — a coat 
mulberry in colour, lined w'itli watered silk, 
and marvellously tagged and braided ; bat 
were he entirely a fiee agent we liave 
no doubt that the sleeves and wristbands, 
the scams, gussets aiul bands, of that shirt 
of shirts would be made fully manifest 
to Regent Street. He must grieve that 
he is not a AVhiteboy and cannot wear his 
shirt over his clothes ,• f<ir the shirt is Bom- 
pazek, and Bompazek is tlio shirt. If ever 
he had a palace with stained glass w’imlows 
he might paraphrase tlie Canliual of York’s 
proud rnoL.o, and write up, Ego el indusium 
meum ’* — I and iiiy shirt Tliere is much 
virtue in a clean sliirfc — a good, fine, well got 
up shirt ; showing plenty of collar, front, and 
wristbands. Many a man lias been bidebted 
to his washerwoman, not only in the amount 
of her little bill, but for subsequent fame and 
fortune. They say that 'I’oui Gills, who was 
renowned for wearing the finest collars in 
Europe, and positively de\utcda considerable 
portion of his time to cutting out models of 
shirt-collars in pasteboanl for the guidance 
of his registered shirt- maker, obtained his 
colonial appointment mainly through Lis 
collars. I wish myself, that colonitd appoint- 
ments were, obtained from the virtuous 
government of this enlightened coiiutr}', for 
no worse reasons, Siiould we get on 'much 
worse than we do, 1 wonder, if w'e cliose our 
goveniments themselves for their collars ? 

I have said, that Bompazek wears not 
>)races. In lieu Ihei'eof he is girt with an 
embroidered b^, — a belt thickly sown with 
rich beads — ^the gift and work jie reliance of 
some fair Fraulein in Germany, the lady of 
his love, whom like the Standard Bearer, he 
dare not name. .Bompazek lias a beurd that 
the Emperor Julian, the apostate, he who 
boasted of bis Wba louga et populata, would 1 
have been proud of. His mouth is of an! 
affable, good-humoured cut j his blue eye 
suggests not violence, pride, ambition, but is 
Stiggestively eloquent of mild beer and milder 


' pipes. In both does Bompazek mildly 
delight. 

I Yes. This big, barbatecl, spicated basso, with 
I the board of a sapeiir, the stature of a Colossus, 
I tlie strength of a Tanridor, the lun^s of a 
i Stentor,is the mildest, meekest, most placable, 
I soft-liearted creature that you can imagine. 
1 tie is a great friend of little children ; and 
I though they are frightened at first at his tr> 
, memious bass voice, they soon venture to climb 
on his knees, and play with the breloques of his 
watch chain, and make use of his board for 
prehensile purposes, and listen to the little 
liedsliesingslliem in the biggest voice that ever 
you heard. He is the victim, milch cow, and 
bcLc do souflrance, of herds of hungry, ragged, 
disreputable foreigners, who come to him with 
torn and greasy passports, and lettei-s of intro- 
duclion from peojilc he never heard of; who 
diink Ills beer, smoke his pipes, eat his suet 
puddings, sleep in his drawing room, borrow 
ills money, wear even his sacred shirts, and 
call him Dummerkopf for his pains. He 
is always giving or lending money, singing 
for nothing, siihscribiiig to charities. He 
has always some ‘M>aufro cggzile” whose 
rent he pays, and wliose ^‘lit” is always 
being takt*u from under him and redeemed 
by Bompazek. 

It is reported that Bompazek cannot go 
back to the Grand ]>uehy of Schloss-Schin- 
kcnslciu, his native place, as lie was se- 
riously implicated in the revolutionary 
nioveineut of forty-eight; and the Grand 
Duke is furious against him. 1 cannot 
for the life of me conceive to what gri'atcr 
extent this big harmless man could liave 
oomproniiseil Iiimseltiii a political sense than 
hy drinking beer out of a consj)irator s gl/iss, 
or giving a pipe-light to a democrat. 1 Vrhaps 
his board wont against him. It is d<*cL- 
dedly the most revolutionary thing about him. 

Bompazek lodges in Great Blenlieiin *Slrocl, 
where he occupies the first floor, anti lias 
irretrievably ruined foni* carpets with ex]^ec- 
torations. His drawing-room and bed-room 
are one large pipe. The wliitevvasheJ coiling 
is smoked to a gt)lden colour, the wmlls arc 
covered with the marks left by lucifor matches 
rubbed against them for ignition ; tobacco 
ash lurks in the chairs, the keys of the piano- 
forte, the curtaiiis, and the music books. The 
smell of tobacco is overpowering, but not 
offensive ; it has no time to grow stale — fresh 
I pipes being continuall y lighted. When Bom- 
l)azek says “ Gom and bipe vid me dis evedig,” 

I you find a table covered with pipes of every 
imaginable form and size, a bottle of hoi lands, 
a huge porcelain jar of tobacco, and an 
armoury of pewter pots. Six or seven Ger- 
mans, including Bomi^azek, range them- 
selves round the fire-place, each manwrappeil 
in a dry blanket of smoke; and gravely spit 
the fire out ; the loudest souml that is heard 
being the coughing of Mrs. Pick winkle, the 
landlady, and her servant ’Melia, in the 
kitchen below. 
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l^r re. Pickwinkle does not ol )ject to the smoke 
or the expectoration. Mr. Bornpazek is so good 
a lodger, and pays so liberally and regularly, 
says she. But by one of those inexplicable 
caprices, peculiar to the feminine organisation, 
she has taken a violent exception to Bompa- 
zek’s suet puddings. He is inordinately fond 
of those indigestible delicacies. So are his 
friends. H o eats tliem for breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, supper, — for Bornpazek, as befits a 
true child of fatherland, is a four-nieals-a- 
dayman. So are his friends, the silent men who 
helj) to spit the tire out. Mrs. Biokwiiikle has 
been on the point several times of giving him 
warning on tins irritating account. She leads 
’Mclia a dreadful life about the puddings. 
She explodes on the subject in back-kilchens 
and areas, on staircases and landings, to friends 
and neiglilioiirs. 1 called on Horn pazek once. 
He was out, but was expected to return to 
dinner almost immediately ; Mrs. Piiikwin- 
kle was in a fury on the pudding grievance. 
She t(^ok me into his sitting-room, where, on 
a table garnished with a cloth burnt in 
several places by hot tobacco ash, I found a 
stew and seven puddings. “There,” she 
criecl, seven inortial puddings for a ])arty 
as c:dls himself a Christian ! Now, Mr. 
Beiui, can llesh and blood stand that?” 
Landladies have curious likings and antipa- 
thies. One begged me to suit myself else- 
where, once, because I objected to having four 
pounds of bacon at a time, and did’ni like it 
streaky. She remarked that she had let 
lodgings for five and twenty year, and wished 
to know if I considered myself a gentle- 
man. I know of a landlady who gave her 
lodger warning — not because ho was back- 
ward with his rent, not for keeping late 
hours, or smoking, or carrying on — but be- 
cause ln‘ wore such large buttons. She had 
bore with it as long as she could, she said, 
but she was certain them bullous could be 
no good. 

As Jlom]>azek comes sailing majestically 
down Regent Street, you may remark that 
there hangs upon his arm, tidking very 
loudly ani vivaciously, and looking round 
with a complaeotitly defiant air, as if to say 
“ this is Bornpazek, the great basso, and lam 
his fiiend,” a very little man in a tremen- 
dously tall hat, which seems perpetually 
to be on the point of overbalancing him. 
This is little Saint Sheddle, who, as 1 liave 
remarked in a former paper, knows, and is 
intimate with, everybody in the musical 
world. Saint Sheddle is one of the fifty 
thousand living enigmas who walk and talk, 
and wear good hats and boots, without any 
ostensible means of existence. Nobody knows 
how Saint Sheihile lives. He was known as 
Captain Saint Sheddle fit Brighton ; as Doctor 
Saint Sheddle at Bath ; and I saw his name 
myself in the Vienna Fremdeii Blatt, as Le 
Comte de Saint Sheddle, rentier from London, 
i should not be surprised to hear of him, 
some of those days, as tlie Venerable . 


Archdeacon Saint Sheddle in Torquay, or 
as Shedalli Pasha at Erzroom. 

Mean while. Saint Sheddle goes everywhere, 
and puts his legs under innumerable ma- 
hoganies. He walks out in the park with 
Madame Perigord's children. He fetched 
home, Poakoggi’s niece from school in 
the Avenue Marigny in Paris. He dines 
with Octave and Piccolo when they entertain 
the musical atars at Greenwich or Richmond ; 
he is at all Papadaggi's grand Soirees ; he is 
admitted to Lady Tremuluao’s musical even- 
ings ; stays whole weeks at her palatial 
country seat, Chromacte Park, and went to 
Vienna with the well-known amaieui* and 
friend of artists, Sir Peddler Fugue. He is 
a member of the Jolly Scrapers’ Club, a 
reunion of the members of the principal 
orchestras, held at the Bass-viol, Vinegar 
Yard ; it is even reported that he is employed 
to pawn Madame Oarba.nati’sjewellei'y when 
that lady, as it frequently ha))pens, is in 
dilllculties ; and that he writes ail Titferari’s 
letters. It is certain that he has admission, 
to all the greenrooms, tickets for all the 
concerts, and is intimate with the myste- 
rious Panslavisco, But liow does the man 
live ? What hatter, what bootmaker, what 
tailor, supply the habiliments ? Wber^ does 
the massy gold chain come from ? Is Saint 
Sheddle something in the wine trade, or the 
coal trade ? Docs he deal in pictures, or 
sell snuir on commission ? 

The only business operation in which Saint 
Sheddle was ever positively known to be 
engaged was when he took the Saint 
Sepulchre’s theatre for the performance of 
Burmese operas. We all remember how 
many iiiglits his season lasted, who didn't get 
their s:daries, and what a melancholy failure 
the whole speculation was. Saint Sheddle 
ran to Portugal Street as if he had been 
running a race. Somehow he didn’t “ go 
through the court ; ” the discovery of his 
multilarious addresses might perliaps have 
been fatal to him ; but he has been going 
tlircugh ever since. If you speak about 
ilcbts or dilficulties to Saint Sheddle, he says, 

“ Debts ! pooh, my boy ! Look at me. Five 
judgments out against me. What’s thatl 
Got ray protection in my pocket.” And he 
shows it you. 

The little man is very popular in the 
musical world. He negotiates engagements, 
arranges with inusicsellers for the publica- 
tion of sent imen till ballads by the Honourable 

Miss A ^ and polkas by captains in the 

Life Guards ; is the general peace-maker, 
mediiitor, and go-between of the profession. 
When Poskoggi the composer, maddened by 
the unboun^^d jealousy of madame his 
s^use, emptied a ])late of macaroni upon the 
piano, and fled his home and household gods 
ibr ever, Saint Sheddle interposed, sought 
out the unhappy husband at the hotel in 
lisle Street, Leicester Square, where he had 
taken refuge, and was playing billiards with 
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the despair of Napoleon after Waterloo, and re- long black ringlets, a chain of g''hl- » 
couciled Madame Podkoggi to her horsepond — chAtelaiue, diamond rings, pearly tectn, 
as she called her husband. When Mademoiselle faultless hands and feet, in little gloves and 
Shaddabacco broke her engagement with the boots as faultless. Jicsbia has a voioe ol 
management of the Italian Opera, and liquid honey and passionate fire, poising itself 
retired to Dieppe in the sulks, ostensibly for a moment on her ruby lips, and flying 
because Packerlickey the manager refused to straightway into her hearers’ hearts. Lesbia 
pay for the expense of a foot-page to attend is a superb creature ; but, oh » I will content 
to her poodles, but really because Made- myself with Camberwell ^-ud my Norali 
moiselle Baracouta, that upstart pa rveniie— Creina— my gentle, simple Norah Creina, who 
that prima donna of yesterday — had created cannot sing contralto, but can make Irish 
a furore in Nabiicodonosore ; it was Saint stew. For Lesbia lias a temper. Let mo 
Sheddle who started off to Brighton by the whisper it ; a douce of a temper. Let me 
express train, crossed the briny ocean, wnte it on paper and show it to you pri- 
clearcd away all difficulties, and brought the vately ; a devil of a temper ! I would rather 
Shaddabacco back iu triumph. His evi^lence not be Lesbia’s sparrow, if I did not think 
on the great trial of Packerlickey versus my neck in want of wringing. I would 
Guffler, on the disputed que.stion of the copy- rather not be one of Lesbia’s sea-green 
right in the music of tlie ballet Lcs mille et children, if I preferred the law of kindness 
une tTambes, was of the greatest value. He to the law of kicks anil cuffs. I would lathcr 
ha-s just taken the affiiirs of Madame Gar- not be Lesbia's maid, if I valued peace of 
banati (who has been living too fast) in hand, mind or “body ; and I would decidedly not l.e 
When malicious people l)egau to whisj>er Lesbia’s husband upon any consideration 
ugly things about Miss Linnet in connection whatever. 

with CaptJiin do Prance of the Harpoouers ; Madame Perigord was very nearly the 
who but Saint Sheddle went about, defending death of Piccolo. Piccolo suffered much 
the young lady everywhere 1 Who but he from rbenmatism, and happening casually 
vowed he was present when Miss l.<innet to mention the matter to the Perigord, she 
boxed the Captain’s ears, and when old immediately insisted on sending to J'aris to 
Linnet, her papa (a worthy man, once a her doctor, one Meri'antori, for a certain 
schoolmaster, but too fond of cold rum-and- marvellous embrocation, which would cure 
water), kicked the captain down stairs ? Who Piccolo instantaneously. It was no uso de- 
but he declared, striking a scrapliiiie in Oc- murring to Me rcantori’s preparation. It bad 
tave’a shop, with virtuous vehemence, that ho, cured tlie Perigord when she was like that 
Saint Siicddle, would call out and light any (pointing to a sideboard as an emblem of 
man who dared to whisper a syllable against immobility), and lie 7Jiust take it. Besides, 
the maligned young lady ? Piccolo is so accustomed to do what lie is 

Adolphus Butterbrod, Ph. Dr., of Schwin- asked, that had Madame Perigord proposed 
delburg, who has just passed Bompazek with sending for a white elephant from Siam, and 
so low a bow, although the ba.sso scarcely ac- boiling it up into broth as a remedy ior 
knowlcdged it, docs not like Saint Sheddle : rheumatism, it is not improl)«ible that he 
he says he is “ an indriguand.” In days gone would have fi.ssented to the pro])o,sition. So, 
by, Butterbrod was confident i.il friend and the famous embrocation (for which Piccolo 
agent to Bompazek, and ha<l free right of was to be charged cost price) \v:is sent for 
warren over his pipes, his purse, his puddings, from Paris. In the course of tlie week a 
atid his shirts ; he arranged all the basso’s deal case of considerable size, addressed to 
engagements, and haughtily told concert- Lord Piccolo,’ arrived in London at the music- 
givers th«at he had roged — or raised — his seller’s residence, and lie was gratified by 
terms. But he was detected in flagrant delict having to pay one pound nine and seveiipenco 
of conspiring with Tunner von Heidelburg, sterling for carriage. The case, being opened, 
Bompazek’s enemy and rival ; and coteiii- was found to contain sundry bottles of a dark 
porary history records that the usually mild liquid rosernbling treacle-beer, several pack- 
Boiiipazek (the r.age of a sheep is terrible) ages of niy.sterious-looking blue-paper tube.s, 
beat the traitor violently with an umbrella, closely approximating in appearance to the 
and banished him from the domains of Pick- fireworks manufactured by the Cluvidier 
winkle for ever. Saint Sheddle is Fidus Morlram, and a large pot of poinatuni. One 
Achates to the big l>as.so now, and the of the hollies being opened, emitted such a 
Pli. Dr, would like to do him a good turn if deadly and charnel-like odour that Mrs. 
he could. Piccolo, who is rather a strong-mi ml ed 

Place aux Dames ! Room for the slately woman, immediately condemned the whole 
lady in black velvet, who meamlers grace- paraph ernalia as rubbish, and seutoiiced it to 
fully along the pavepient. Two smaller perpetual penal servitude in tlie duslholo : 
cygnets, in sea-green watered-silk and trow- which sentence was as speedily ])nt into 
sers^ accoinjiany the parent bird. This is execution, but not before a cunning document 
Madame Perigord, the renowned contralto, was found coiled up among the siqiposilitioua 
and her youthful daughter-*?. Lesbia Perigord fireworks. This turned out to be a factnre, 
has a beaming eye, a robe of silk velvet, or invoice, in which Lord Piccolo, of London, 
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was debited to Vicesimo Mercantori, Phar- 
ma cicn-Urogiuste, in the sum of three hun- 
dred francs, otherwise, twelve pounds sterlings 
for goods by him suj)plied. Mrs. Piccolo went 
into hysterics. Piccolo was moved to call 
Doctor Mercantori injurious names ; but, as 
that learned pharmacien and druggist was 
some hundreds of miles away, the reproaches 
cannot have done him much harm. The 
■wmist was yet to come. Piccolo was rash 
enough to remonstrate 'with the Perigord. 
Miserable man ! TJie Perigord incontinently 
proceeded to demolish him. She abused him 
in French— she abused him in Italian — she 
abused him in Eimlish. She wrote him 
letters in all sorts of languages. She stamped 
ill his mu3ic-warehoui^c and shook the dust 
from olf her feet on the threshold. She sent 
Girolamo luasLoggi, Avocato of Turin, to liini, 
who spoke of la giustizi.i,” and snufled hor- 
ribly. She even sent her mother (the Perigord 
had a mother at that time), a dreadful old 
female with a red cotton pocket-handkerchief 
tied round her head, and outrageously snulfy. 
The old lady’s embassy was not fertile in con- 
versation, but it was dreadfully contemptuous. 
Alter expressing her opinion Unit England 
was a “lichu pays,’* she looked round upon 
the as.scmbled Piccolo family, said, “Vous 
etfcs toutes dcs — pouah !’* siiaj)ped her 
fingers, expectorated, and vanished. The 
unha])py Piccolo would only have been too 
])appy to pjiy the disputed twelve pounds, 
})ut Mercaiitori’s demands all merged into the 
grievous wrong that had been done Madame 
J^eiigord. Slie had boon touched in her 
i honour, her loyalty, her good faith. She 

! spoke of Piccolo as an iiil'amc, a man of 

nothing, a music-master, a gredin. She 
niockeil herself of him. 

Tliore is a domestic animal attached to 
the Perigord’s establishment in the capacity 
of husband : a poor, weak-eyed, weak-minded 
man, in a long brown coat, who leads a sorry 
! life, ile is supposed to have been, in early 
! life, a dancing master iu France ; and Madame 
I mari ied him (it can scarcely be said that he 
! nuirried her) under the impression that he 
had “rentes,” or income — which he had 
not. He flitches the beer ; he transposes 
Madanio Perigord’s music ; he folds circulars 
and seals tickets when she gives a concert. 
The maid patronises him, and his children do 
not exactly know what to make of liiin. 
They call him “ce drOle de papa.” His 
principal consolation is in the society of 
a very large hairy dog, called Coco, over 
which he niaintams unbending authority, 
teaching him the manual exercise with much 
sternness. The satirical say that Madame 
Perigord’s husband dines in the kitchen, 
and varnishes his wife’s boots when she 
plays male parts. When she goes to Paris, it 
is rejmrted that she pats him out to board 
and lodge, at a cookshop in the Marais ; leav- 
ing him belli lid while she visits Brussels or 
the Khiue with her daughters. It is certain 


that she mader a ' lone operatic tour in the 
United Slates, leaving her husband London, 
and that, as she forgot to remit hini any money, 
the unhappy man was reduced to great atraits. 

Here come a face and a pair of leg^ I 
know very well. How do you do, Golopln 1 
Golopin is the first fiautist of the day. He 
is almost a dwarf. He is within a hair’s 
breadth of being humpbacked. He has a 
very old, large, white head, under which is a 
little, old, tanned, yellow face. He plays the 
flute admirably, but in private life he squeaks 
aiid'scratches himself. Golopin’s chiefest remi- 
niscence, greatest glory, moat favourite topic 
of conversation, is the fact tliat he was once 
kicked by tho Emperor Napoleon. “ In the 
year nine,” he says, “ I find myself called to 
play of my instrument at one of the musical 
entertainments give by the Emperor and 
King at the Tuileries. Pending the evening, 
feeling myself attained by an ardent thirst, I 
retire myself into the saloon at refreshments 
prej)arcd for tho artists. In train to help 
myself from the buffet, I perceive myself 
that the ribbon of my shoe .had become 
loose. It was justly then tbe fashion to wear 
the culotte courte of white kerseymere, with 
silk stockings. 1 stoop myself down then 
to adjust my shoestring, having my back to 
the door, when Ihoar itself roll upon the hinges 
with a movement of authority. Aussitfit I 
receive a violent kick iu the kerseymeres. I 
recognise the coup du maltre — the master 
kick. Yes ; it was well him, tho victor of 
Austerlitz and Mai-engo, the crowned of the 
Pope, the Emperor. 1 raise myself ; I salute ; 
I make the reverence; I say, 'Sire I ’ 'Ah, M. 
Golopin,’ cries the hero, ‘ I demand pardon of 
you. I took you for a caniche — a white poodle 
dog.’ I Jiave tliose kerseymeres still, my friend !” 

Golopin is a worthy little creature, but is 
very iniseible. He boasts of unnumbered 
persons be has killed in single combat abroad, 
and specially of a maltre d’armea whom he 
vanquished with the broadsword. He lias 
great faith in his flute, and generally carries 
it about with him. At Casserole’s restaurant 
ill the Hay market, one evening, having a 
violent dispute with Klltzer, tho coriiet-^- 
pistonist, who had bantered him into a state 
of frenzy, he positively struck that big in- 
strumentalist in the face, though he had to 
jump at least a foot in the air to do so. He 
dismissed him with these magniloquent 
words, “ Miserable ! You liave neither tho 
courage of a bug nor the integrity of a 
lobster. Had I my instrument with me I 
would chastise you.” J*eopIe have been 
rather chary of bantering Golopin since then. 
That bounteous, kindly, consistent mother 
Nature of ours, whom we all abuse, aod yet 
should be so grateful to, scarcely ever fashions 
a little deformed man but she implants in 
him a most valorous stomach, a high disdain 
and sense of injured merit, a noble pugnacity 
and irascibility that makes it dangerous to 
ridicule and insult him. 
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Who ia this, that comes riding — not on a! spoilt it, and finally left their prot^g^a to 
whirlwind like Mr. Ad<liaoii’s angel (in a starve. Thank Heaven, art wants no such 
Eamilies wig) to direct the storm, but on a patrons now ! The ami des artistes of whom 
peacefully ambling bay pony ? It is the well- Sir Peddler Fugue is a type, likes and fre- 
known amateur and ami des artistes, Sir quents artistic society for its own sake. 
Peddler Fugue. See ; he has just stopped Sir Peddler Fugue, Bart., is very long and 
his little nag, and bends over the saddle to lean ; and, but for the excellent condition and 
talk to Tiump, the composer. Sir Peddler grooming of Lis horse, and that he himself is 
Fugue is one of a class not peculiar to the dressed as a (piiet English gentleman, instead 
musical world, but common to all the artistic of a suit of rusty armour, he would bear no iu- 
profesbioiis. There is your fiiie-art amateur, considerable resemblance to that deathle.ss 
who pokes about studios, and advises you to knight of La Manclia wdio had a rueful coun- 
kill that light, and scumble that back- teiiance. If, again, it be Quixotic to bo good, 
ground, aiul glaze down that little finger ; and brave, and geuerous, yet withal a little 
who has just come fi-om seeing Turpey's eccentj-ic, somewhat ])edantic, and occasion- 
grand figure-piece for next year's Exhibition ; ally (when his exquisite taste and finislied 
whoknowswhy the hanging commit tee treated appreciation of art get the better of him) a 
Maul so scurvily, and how much Pallctiiife bit of a bore, Sir Peddler Fugue is decich-dly 
is to have for his commission from Slubber, of the same menial mould as Cervantes’ hero. 
thegreatManchester cotton-spinner; and when Sir Peddler has a white moustache, grizzled 
CJhizzle the sculptor will come back from hair, a chin tuft, and weare such spolless 
Borne. There is your di-miiatic amateur, who buckskin gloves, such lusiron.s boots, and 1ms 
liJis the eiitr6c to all tlie green-rooms ; who so noble and erect a carriage, that lie lias 
took ^Madame Spinosetti to Nice ; paid for several times been mistaken, both at homo 
little Kalty Teiitoes’s clioregraphic education and abroad, for the sovereign of a Cerman 
at the Conservatoire; lent Grogram his Justice piincipabty. He is a bachelor, and lives in 
"Woodcock wig ; lost a few hundreds in the chambers in the Albany, where his sitting- 
Capaicum Street Theatre (under J^epper’a room is hung round with M. Baugniet’s lilho- 
manageraent) ; wrote a very bad farce that grapli.s of cclcbi'ated *mnsicians, and, J veiiiy 
was once played somewhere on a benefit believe, with a specimen of every musical in- 
night ; and behaved like a lather to Miss struinenfc, ancient and modern, under the sun: 
Haresfoot. There is your literary amateur, from Bavid’s harp to Mr. Distin’s sax -horns : 
who was so good as to read over the proofs from the lyre that I’ruce brought from 
of Professor de Boots’s bulky work upon the Abyssinia, to Stradiiarius’s fiddles and Case’s 
Integral Calculus (a service liandsomely concertinas. The baronet plays a little im 
acknowledged by De Boots in his preface) ; nio.st of tlicse jnslrunicnts ; but he clindly 
who found the money for the Comic Econo- atfecl.s a brown old violoncello, with which, in 
mist, a humorous illustrated publication, with the stillness of the night season, he holds 
contributions by the first autliors and artists grim and mysterious conferences ; the instiai- 
of the day, which luul an average circulation merit grumbling and gioauing then, sotto 
of twelve weekly, and lived five weeks ; who voce, as if it were tln^ repository of sp(!rels 
edited the letters and remains of Twopenny w^hich none might hear but he. Far in 
the poet (poor fellow ! few remains had he to the recesses, moreover, of a gloomy street 
leave save tavern scores, pawnbrokers’ du- in the undiscovered countries lying bolweeii 
plicates, and unpaid washing bills) ; and who Baker Street and the Edge ware Boad, there 
is a member of the Goo.sequill Club, held at is a long, low, giv*on -papered room, not unlike 
the Homer’s Head, Grub Street. There is the inside of a fiddle-case. Tliitliei', twice a 
your musical amateur, the gentleman who week, during certain appointed montlis in 
ogles Euterpe through his eyeglass ; goes to the year, Sir Peddler Fugue repairs, preceded 
all Uie concerts ; hangs about all the music by his man-servant, carrying the brown old 
warehouses ; and is the general Irieml, socius, violoncello. Tliero, he meets a few other 
and adviser of the artists. They are worthy amateurs and professionals, reverent men 
fellows, mostly, these art aniateur.s, having with bald heads and spectacles: Viscount 
little in common with the big-wigged patrons Cattegat (who elevated Miss Bowyer tiio 
of old, who were wont to be addressed some- soprano, to the j)cerage, like a nobleman as 
what in this poetic strain ; he was) ; Francis Tuberose, M.P. (letat. 80), 

Still .hall my Muse (ho noble M.igmoro sing, P*“ys Pfettily on tho viola ; Sir Thoinaa 

Fiiend of the art. and coim.'llor of hi. king, time-honoureti muMO-master, who 

taught music to the princesses, and was 
— and who paid for servile praise with a purse knighted by the revered George the Third 
full of gold pieces, just as a provision merchant himself; and little old Doctor Sharp (Mins, 
would buy a tub of fitr wholesomer Dorset I)oc. Oxon), who wears black smalls and 
butter. They do not resemble the ridiculous gaiters, bless his heart, and composed a 
dilettanti and cognoscenti of the last century, cantata for the Jubilee, goodness knows liow 
who meddled with artists’ private affairs, and many years ago. AVhen these rare oM br»ys 
wrote them patronising letters of advice, and meet, the wax candles are liglited, pinches 
an alteiaiiou iu a stanza, which from golden siiutf- boxes are exchanged, 
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voluminous music scores are produced, the contriver asserts, " the strongest tobacco 
and the veterans plunge into a Saturnalia, may be smoked in these pipes, witljout any of 
of which Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, the usually unpleasant consequences to the 
Mozart, are the pout! (ices maxim i. Scrape smoker.” 

away, ye valiant old men. Scrape, ye stout We went a little farther (as the people 
and kind old hearts I There are resonant always do who search for adventures in 
echoes to your harmony, far away ; in drowsy story-books), and we met with a fire-engine- 
little country towns, in remote villages, in not a common but an uncommon fire-engine 
German Schlossen, in Italian villas, in hot ^‘Everyman his own fireman.” “Take my little 
Indian bungalows, where Lieutenant-Colonel portable force-pump,” says the in ventor, “ and 
Cliutnee, Major Pepperpot, and Mango the dip the lower end into a pail, tub, or cistern 
surgeon, may be even now scraping tunefully of water ; work the pump — easily managed, 
for pure love of art, while dissolute Lieutenant even by fciiuiles — and you can direct a jet 
PoLts is mugging himself with brandy pawnee, of water to a distance ot‘ thirty or forty feet, 
and Ensigns Pockett and Cue are quarrelling at the rate of eight or nine gallons per 
over billiards. minute ; you can make it assume the form of 

Sir Peddler Fugue lived very long abroad, a continuous stream, or, by pressing the 
I believe, before he succeeded to tlie baro- thumb on a small lever, the jet may be 
netcy. While in Milan, he composed an opera, instantly divided, and scattered in the form of 
of course : the libretto of which w.as founded a heavy shower ; you can direct the condensed 
on the story of Hector and Andromache, jet or the spreading jot, upon or into a work- 
Cophalus and Aurora, or some equally dreary shop, or a stable, or a bed-room, when on fire.” 
and equally classical subject. It is said to have Whether it be or be not quite correct that 
been i)roduced at Civiti Veccliia with con- “no fire can live under the action of the 
siderablo success as the work of the Cavalicre spreader,” it docs certainly appear a very 
Maestro Pedlero Fugio, Principe Ingleae. sensible thing to have some suen. small cou- 
In Italy, the baronet acquired a habit trivance of Idiis kind at hand, to render aid 
of .s])eakiiig his native language with such a before all the world has had lime to run and 
foreign accent and manner tiiat you are puz- fetch the engines. And this is not all. Wo 
zled sometimes to determine his English or | are assured tliat the fire-extinguisher is 
Italian extraction. “ Ileautiful ” is his fa- also a capital garden-engine v that the jet- 
vourite expression. “I have seen the Coggi,” , spreader enables the water to be thrown over 
he says ; “ .she is B-e-a-u-ti-ful ! VTour openi, the trees and shrubs in a genial shower, wtish- 
my dear Tromp, is b-e-a-u-ti-ful, I shall ing otf the insects aiul dust witliout injuring 
nevare forget the b-o-a-u-tiful cabaletto in the the plants or giving discomfort to the user, 
third act. No ! ” Wliereupou he lifts his As one inventor shows us how every 
hat ill true foreign style, and rides away on man may be his own fireman, so does 
his ambling pony, to stop or be stopped by, a another provide his fire-extinguishing ap- 
dozeii more professionals, with whom he is pliances in all the elegance of modern furni- 
ou terms of intimacy, in his course down ture. Witness the cabinet fire-engine, with 
Begout Street. its chest-like exterior, its French-polished 

btill up and down the paving stones the surfaces, its lever-liandlo that folds within 
colebiities of the Musical World pass ; and, the cover, its pump- work cunningly concealed 
like the fashionable lady of Banbury who in the interior, and its provision of hose, and jet, 
rode the white horse, and had rings on her and spreader. This cabinet on castors, will 
fiiurcrs and bells on her toes, a man, if he be contiiiii half a hogshead of water ; it may be 
so minded, can have music wherever ho goes, wheeled from a corridor to any l oom on the 

same level ; it may be worked by two ^lersous 

GOING A LITTLE FAETHER; —men, women, boys, girls; it will, say 

the inventors, throw a stream as high as a 

In a shop that shall be nameless, standing in moderate-sized house ; and it miglit, as they 
a street tliat need not be mentioned, and kept also say, have been tlic means of lessening the 
by a person whose name is no matter, we have sad calamities at Hatfield House, Luton Hoo, 
m et w j th the Patent Hiaphragm Smoking Pipe, and otlicr mansions distant from large towns. 
This pipe has set us thinking about the incou- We went a little favtlier, and found some 
ceivably numerous enticeiiients offered to chairs and sofas that offer every possible 
those who have money to spend, and who premium for laziness. There is the suspen- 
choose to spend it. Every imaginary comfort sory chair which forms a couch or camp-oed, 
and luxury for mind and body is spread before adapting itself to every movement of the 
us with a prodigal hand. For instance, body; and the portable expanding chair, 
who can doubt that tlie diaphragm pipe is with a thumb-screw which raises it to any 
“ consti-ucted on scientific principles ” I The in- desired height ; and the incomprehensible table, 
ventor skys it is, and he ought to know. The which converts itself into a bedstead, a ward- 
tube and the bowl being separate, or robe, a chest of drawers, and a sponge-bath ; 
atlier separable, the tobacco-oil is caught and the geometrical ot toman-couch, which 
in a reservoir, whence it can be removed at will assume all possible shapes to suit all 
leisure without soiling the tube ; whereby, possible rooms ; and the invalid-couch, with 
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its Archimedean elevators, to obtain any angle suggested to us a fan, working in a close case^ 
of position; and the cabin-sofa, which is not. andconnectedwith the mine by light sheet-iron 
only a sofa, but a great luany other things ; pipes ; the pipes are to be cwried along the 
for it is convertible into a whole cabinful of roofs of the workings as the miners jiroceed. 
furniture. The fan can be worked by the winding- 

Bedsteads are as clever, too, a3 sofa-bed- eiigiue, with a very little expenditure of addi- 
sleads. Here is the magic folding-bedstead. In tional power. ByAvorking the fan for thirty 
scene the tirat, it ia a Hat piece of sacking, or f^rty minutes before the miners descend, 
with no tliickiie.s.s to apeak of; lift out four [the inventor dares to hope that lie could clear 
mysterious iron legs, and you have a plain, the largest coal-mine in Britain of foul air, or 
homely bedstead ; scene the third, and you so dilute it as to render it innocuous. The 
find it a couch ; witli anotlier transfuruiafioii same movement which draws away the foul 
it becomes a settee ; and in order that baHy air from the deep w^orkings, will draw down 
may not he neglected, you make the settee fresli air through the working shaft. Our 
iiito a crib as scene the fifth. Here is tlie inventor insists that if such a fan were 
excelsior self-fastening bedstead, wliicli has a used (capable of exhausting seven tliou- 
vei*y independent way of putting itself toge- sand cubic feet of air in one minute), there 
tlier without the aid of screw's, bed-WTcnchcs, need bo no double shaft, upcast and down- 
or braces. Here is that extraordinary stroke c.*ist, for ventilating a coal-mine ; the same 
of genius, the alarum beilstead, — extvaor- shaft employed in vrorkiiig the mine would 
dinar}', we may be sure, when we are told suffice for ventilating it too. With the 
that “ the movement of the hand of a com- apparatus of Mr. Eourdrinier in Stafford- 
moii watch will turn any one out of bed at shire, aiul that of Mr. Nasmyth, and otliers 
any given hour when attached to this bed- by other clever inventors, is it not a great 
stead” — a resolute act, very impressive to per- scandal to humanity that mining life should 
format six o’clock on a cold w'intry morning, be so little cared for, and that mining acci- 
Why not use the floating filtering pump ? dents should be so frequent ? But we went on. 
asks an inventor. We grumble and coiii[)laiu If ever w'o go pic-nicking wdthoiit the 
against the water which suj)plies our daily patent portable umbrella-tent, we shall 
wants, but we are partly to blame ; for, in assuredly deserve to be drenched. Here w’C 
our daily pu in pings, we pump from nearly the have it, all complete. There is a lop or 
bottom of wells and tanks, bringing up sedi- dome . constructed to open and shut like au 
ment as well as water. Then wdiy not uso the umbrella, with the ventilator on tlio summit, 
floating filter ? again asks the inventor, which The central pole which supports the um- 
cornpelsyou to draw water from the top, instead brella also supports a table. And an cflect is 
of the bottom, of your receptacle or reservoir, produced which the inventor possibly did 
We W'ent a little farther, and we fouml not anticipate ; a table-moving exploit is per- 
writteii up, ** Smoke condensed ! Fresh air I ! formed, for the table moves easily round with- 
New motive power ! ! I” Three good things in out removing the decanters or other things on 
one. In the first place, the smoke of London it, to the cuiivenienco of the conijiany. The 
and large towns genei'ally is to be condensed wliole affair — tent, ventilator, [)ole, table 
for agricultural and other useful purposes. In and all — although capable of pie-nicking a 
the second place, fresh air from some healthy dozen persons, will pack into a bag six feet 
place is to be supplied to every house, lung by one foot broad. Is not this the tent 
Thirdly, there is to be a saving of fifty per for summer nisticating ; and for military men 
cent ill the ordinary domestic cuiisumption of knocking about in warm climates ; and for 
fuel. Fourthly, the noxious eflluvia from emigrants who are in search of a Canvas 
gully-holes will be compelled to roturn to the Town ; and for artists and students when on 
place from whence they came, or rather not jirofessional rambles ; and for archery &lubs, 
to come out at all. Fifthly, each member of and cricketing clubs, and angling clubs, and 
the House of Lords and Commons may enjoy shooting clubs ; and for florists who would 
the benefit of hot or cold air without incon- shield their nurslings from the hot sunshine ; 
veuience to his neiglibuurs — a privilege which and for bathers where machines ought to be, 
it ia to be hoped cur legislature will duly but are not ; and for tea-garden.s, and rac j- 
appreciate. Sixthly, Imtchera’ meat and courses, and many other uses and places ? 
other articles of food may be preserved during We went a little farther, and stopped at 

the hot months. Seventhly, and lastly, “ a a pcrruquier’fl. Wo wanted not to study the 
new motive power performs all these opera- ventilating wigs, nor the beautiful flowing 
tions.” How it is all done is not exactly curls, iior the wonderful effects of the hair-dye, 
explained ; but if you will provide capital and but the waxen models. The models for the 
form a company, the inventor announces his use of stayniakers, hairdressers, and makers 
willingness to enlighten the world thereupon, of fancy articlss, are the work of artistes 
We went on and on, until we came to this: — who are often not a little proud of tlfe result 
"Apparatus for preventing explosions in coal- of their handiwork. Here is ohe Parisian 
mines.” The very name brings up thought.s of producer, who , assures us that, in his figures 
fire-damp, and wa.sted lives, and desolated and busts, the fresh and brilliant coloui-s of 
homes. Here, in this iuvoutiou, wo find the wax, its superior quality, the choice of 
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the hair, and the manner in which it is im- 
lanio<], do not leave aii.vthing to be desired 
y the most experienced hairdresser. For 
instance, we begin with a. large assortment of 
w’ux foreheads for fixing curls ; and these 
we can liave at half-a-crown a piece. But, 
wlien we arrive at the higher products of 
art — the wax arms, the ladies^ busts, the 
gentlemen’s busts, the ditto with beard im- 
])lanted, the Renaissant model of Diana de 
Poitiei's, with a bare head, the equally bare- 
headed Fraiiyoise de Foix the same Fraiicoisc 
with most exquisitely implanted hair, three 
quarters of a yard in length — when we come 
into this higher region, we must be prepared 
with guineas, and many of them. 

We went a little farther, until we came to 
writing implements for invalids : the peu- 
hoId(;r for enfeebled hands ! Nerves are 
to be thrown out of fashion now ; we are 
not to have shaking or treinbriiig hands ; 
or, at any rate, wo are not thereby to be 
debarred from ‘ the pleasures and advan- 
tages of writing. It may appear clumsy to hold 
this little apparatus ; but let those laugh that 
win ; if the pen writes well, the looker-on 
may criticise the position if he so please, 
'file writer grasps the pen like a dagger, 
holding it firmly in the clenched hand. The 
shaft or stem of the instrument is held down 
vertically upon the paper ; the socket that 
rcccive.s the pen or nib, is jointed to this ver- 
tical shaft at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, and is pressed on the paper by a 
feeble spring, so as to assimilate, as nearly as 
may be, to the action of the ordinary quill- 
pen. AV'hen out of use, the whole affair shuts 
up lite a pencil-case. To whatever extent a 
facility of writing may be alforded by this 
little contrivance ib will help those whose 
hands have become tremulous or weak 
through age, gout, rheumatism, paralysis, or 
other of the ills of life^ 

Wc went a little farther, and found that 
when you have used up your pencil in the 
solid form, you must then use the dust. 
This is the aphorism of Mr. Brockedon, 
wlio out of mere dust makes most excel- 
lent blacklead pencils. It may be all 
v(!ry well to cut up Borrowdalo black- 
lead into long slender square sticks, and to 
insert these, square sticks into luiiidles ; but 
when the Torrowdale blacklead is all gone, 
exhausted and used up, what is to be done ? 
Mattersliavenot actually arrivedat this stage 
yet ; but they are approaching so near to 
it, that pencil-makers arc looking al)Out them 
somewhat anxiously. Compositions have 
been devised, possessing qualities more or 
less fitted for pencils; out, Mr. Brockedon 
bethought himself of trying whether ho could 
make use of the dust which gradually. accu- 
mulates from working pure blacklead. Of 
course it is easy to cement the dust into a 
mass, but the substance employed as a 
ceimmt W(»uKl inevitably deteriorate the 
quality. Hence Mr. Brockedon thought of 


compressing the dust >with such immense 
force that the particles should be pres.<ed 
into close companionslnp, and made to form a 
solid. It was found extremely difficult to effect 
this without breaking the tools employed ; 
until at length the happy thought suggested 
itself of removing the air by means of an 
aii^pump, and allowing the pressure to be 
more easily carried on. The powder is 
pressed into really solid blocks, whence 
pencil pieces are afterwards enjb. 

That sweet bit of laziness, the' Iris, has a 
name that does not very significantly denote 
its use. You recline upon a sofa ; you wish 
to read, but you do not wish to have the trouble 
of holding your book. You are sitting at ypur 
table, iu drawing-room, or library, or school- 
room, or otfice ; and your two hands are so 
busy thnt you require a third to hold up 
your book, or pattern, or model. You are an 
invalid ; you can recline €ind read, but have 
no strength to hold your book. In all such 
cases, the Iris is your friend. There 
is a small desk, or framework, with tongues 
to keep the page of a book open, and a stand 
or support, Varying iu shape according as it 
is to' bo adjusted to a bed, sofii, chair, or 
table. The genius who presides over the Iris 
tells you that, when reading hLstory or travels, 
yon can have your book held up by the Iris, 
while your map or atlas is comfortably lying 
on the table ; that, when studying a foreign 
laijgaiage, the Iris will hold your text-book, 
while your hands are busy with the dictionary 
and grammar; that, w'heu copying — wlietlier 
you be author, student, or clerk — the Iris will 
kindly hold what you copy. One more use 
we must give in the very words of the 
genius' himself; for they ai’e I'ich and rare 
in quality. “That savage animtal the soli- 
tary bachelor, or his sister the lone Unpro- 
tected Female, at last have the power of 
continuing their book or newspaper at 
breakfast or dinner, without suspending their 
meal fov a single instant.” 

Now tliat everybody is teaching everybody 
else how to draw and engrave, by photo- 
graphy and electricity and other scientific 
means, it is pleasant to think that the old- 
fashioned way of seeing plainly with our 
natural eyes, and working simply wdth onr 
natural hands, is not wholly forgotten. 
There are certain folding drawing models, 
'which are intended to aid in imj)arting a 
knowledge of perspective, somewhat on the 
same principle that an object-lesson is often 
useful in elementary instruction. If you 
copy from a print or drawing of a church, 
you see the. church only under one aspect ; 
but, if you have a complete though tiny 
church, a model that you can place upon a 
stand before you, 3’ou iiiay select any one of 
a hundred different aspects or points of view, 
and thus accustom the eye^ to the fore- 
shortened effect of perspective lines. To 
lend such aid, is the object of these very 
pretty drawing models, A model may be 
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made of wood or plaster, of coiirao ; but All of which oddities, and novelties, and 
when made in paper or card, it can be folded utilities are realities of the present day, 
when out of use, and packed away in a very though to read of tliem is like readinfj of the 

small space. There ai’e models of cubes, purchases made by the three Eastern Princes, 

steps, round towers, square towers, lodges, who were brothers and rivals, and went, each 

cottages, brulges, gateways, churches — any upon his travels, to see who could bring home 

one of which can be unfolded, adjusted to its the most curious acquisition, and so win the 
perfect geometrical form, and set up as a | beautiful Princess with the very long name. 


model to copy fi oni. Fifty little people, sitting 

in a citcle on fifty little stools, niij'ht copy THE OMENTAL MERCHANT. 

the same model all at once : each one selecting 

a diff^Tent point of view. When Haj Hamed borrowed a hundred 

Going a little farther we found the (able dinars of the merchant Kodadad, he swore 
easel, which stands so handily on a table by the faith of the IVopliet to return 
or bench, and can be regulated so neatly the sum within six mouths from that time, 
in respect to angle and altitude. AVe and fixed the lioiir and day. He was a 
foiiinl tlie folding easel, whieh is enabled young man, full of hope and confidence, and 
by it.s hinges to fold up into a snuguery some- Kodadad was old and wary. “My son,” said 
wJiat smaller than a bootjack. AVe found the the latter, “ this is perhaps a rash promise.' 
framed easel, wdiieh you can lake to pieces Say one year.” But, ITaj Hamed would not 
with facility, ami' build again on a very ' accept a further delay. He was going from 
short notice. AVe found the Freneh sketching • Tarsus to Damascus on a commercial jour- 
easel, readily nnhinged when out of use, .and I noy, and had accurately calculated the time, 
securely retaining the canvas ur ]tan(d when One month to go; one month to come 
in use in the open air. We found the mill- | b;ick ; three months to sell his good.s ; a 
hoard sketching frame, so ingeniou-sly put 'whole month to sp.are. But, the accidents 
together that you may place two wet paint- of the road, — sickncRS, robbers, unforeseen 
ings within it, face inwards, and yet not <lelays ? He relied upon the mercy of God ; 
touching. AVe found the sketching se.at, and and with many asseverations s.aid that at 
the walking-stick sketching stool, 80 compact the appointed time he w^ould present him- 
as to be nothing more than a stout walking- self at the kiostiuo of the merchant Koda- 
stick when closed, and yet forming an dad, on the banks of the river, and lay 
eflectivo seat when unclosed. AVe fouml the before him a hundred golden dinars. The 
sketching umbrella, with a seat to sit upon, money was lent without interest, and pay- 
and a canopy over your head. AVe found merit was a sacred obligation. 


tlie German sketching seat and easel, in 


sot out, flags flying, and 


which you can sit upon your chair in the drums beating, from the rendezvous on the 
careless position of those who like, to be opposite side of the river, and soon entered 
hind-side before, «and in which you have a the gorges of the mountains. After pro- 
provision for making the back of yonr chair cecding a liLllc way, a halt was agi’ecil upon; 
into an easel, AVe foumi the ditto ditto for many of the merchants had st.ayed 
for ladie**, in which tin? mode of sitting on the Indiind, saying their last adieus io their 
chair is more fciiiiiiine. W^e found the artist’s families, or making additions to their mer- 
pocket-knife : such a mulLurn in parvo that, chandise. Haj > Lamed, who possessed several 
although not larger than an ordinai’y pocket- camel-loads, and had been among the first to 
knife, it contains a palette knife, a fine blade, be ready at the place of meeting, repined at 
a file for sharpening ]*eneil or chalk, an this delay. 

erasing or scraping-ldade, ;ind a screw for He bad earned his title of Haj, or Pilgrim, 
drawing the corks of varnish- bottles. AVe when aboy, by going in company with hisfather 
found the tablet for sketching in oil, composed ; to the shrine of the Prophet; but this w'as 
of a number of sheets of pre])arcd paper, j the first journoy he had undertaken since, 
fastened at the edges, from which each sheet i His impatience, thoi’efore, may bo excnse«l. 
maybe separated by passing a knife round . He had started with the idea of making a 
the edge. We found the collapsible, colour- ! fortune ; and was impatient to .be doing, 
tubes, which only require a gentle squeeze to; Besides, there was his promise to Ko<]adad. 
induce them to give forth their ^prepai’ed • If he forfeited that, his credit was gone for 
oil colours, just in the quantity and man- 'ever. Accordingly, he spent the first part of 
ner best suited to the requirements of the j the day that followed the halt, sitting by 
artist. AVe found the architectural curves, * the roadside, counting the stragglers that 
nicely-cut pieces of fltat smooth woo«l which ; came in, and jeering them for their tardiness, 
enable you to select any kind of curve “This young man,” said some, “ believes that 
of any reasonable radius. We found the '• time was made only for him. What matters 
handy drawing desk, which opens out to form a day more or less? At the end of lifi^ we 
a raised de.sk or drawing-board, for exhibiting shall have to regret bur impatience. There 
the copy at a proper distance for the are evils by every wayside. Why should we 
draughtsman, and comprises a drawer to be eager to come np with them ? ’* 
contain ])aper. j These philosophical remarks found no 
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favour with Haj Hamod, who, instead of 
imitating his companions, and reclining 
hizily, under the shadow of trees on the 
green grass, listening to the songs of the 
birds and the gurgling of the stream, began 
at length to foam uneasily about. He saw 
tl>at another sun would set, and perluips 
anotlicr, and behold them still in the lap of 
the same valley. He climbed the mountains, 
endeavouring to distract liis thoughts, 
and whenever he ohlaiucd a glimpse of 
the encampment below, he gazed at it, endea- 
vouring to discern signs of a forward move- 
ment, But, the tents remained uiistruck ; 
the people reclined in groups ; the camels 
and horses were dispei-sed liere and there ; 
and the lazy tinkling of their bells 
showed that they, at any late, were enjoying 
themselves. The young merchant at length 
turned away and plunged into the deep 
recesses of the forest. Nature had no 
charms for him. As he went, he counted 
in his memory the uuiuber of pieces of cloth 
his bales contained, compared the cost-price 
with the probable market-price, and revelle<lin 
llieantic.ijiationof gigantic i)roiits to bercalised 
in the paradise of his iniaginatiun — some 
dusty bazaar iu the far-off city of Damascu.s, 

\V hi 1st he was meditating on these sordid 
matters, lie was suddenly recalled to himself 
by a surprising accident. A liuge mantle 
W’as thrown over liis head ; and before he had 
lime to struggle, he was cast on the ground, 
and rolletl np, like a bale of his owui goods, in 
ooiiiplcte darkness. At first., he thought that 
instant death was to be his fate; and ho | 
murmured, “Alay Heaven i^ay my debt to' 
tlie merchant Kodadad ! Soon, liowcver, | 
it appeared that he was only apiisoner ; and , 
he tell himself raised and cairieil along, ‘ 
while sniotJiered laughter came to liis ears. ; 
If this were a joke, it was a practical one. 
IJe tried to speak ; but no answer was ^ 
icturncd, excejifc renewed laughter. Pie- | 
seiitly, those who carried him set him down ; • 
the bonds that confined him were loosened, ■ 
the mantle was whisked away, and, to • 
his surprise, he found himself in a beautiful I 
garden, surrounded by, a bevy of in.aidcns, 
who clapped tlieir hands, and enjoyed his 
amazcil ap])caraiice. 

Ifiij 1 lamed W'as too thoroughly an Orien- 
tal nut to understand his position, aft era few 
monionls’ thought, lie bad evidently been 
watched during his jirogrcss through the 
forest, by the inmates of some harem, unen- 
cumbered by male attendants, who in a 
spirit of fun had made him prisoner. The 
incident is not an uncommon one, if we may 
believe narrators ; but, it generally leads to 
dUagreeiible results. Our merchant felt un- 
comfortable. These merry girls were quite 
capable, he thought, after having mado a 
butt of him, of throwing him down a well, 
or into a pond, lie looked ai'ound for the i 
chief among them rather anxiously , and soon I 
recognised her in a very young maiden, who,» 


after having laughed with the rest, had flung 
herself carelessly on a pile of cushions under 
a tree, and was gaaiiig at him with interest. 

'‘Lady/’ said he, assuming a humble 
attitude, “ this is not wise nor well. 1 am a 
merchant travelling with my goods that require 
care and watchfulness, and beg to be released.” 

She seemed annoyed that her beauty, which 
was great, did not amaze him ; and repli cd : — 

"Eear nothing. There is no danger. This 
is my father’s kiosque. He has given it 
to me ; and 1 live here with my maidens 
unmolested. There is a guard of slaves at 
the gate ; but they only appear at a signal 
of danger — when I sound this sliell.” 

She raised a conch to her lips, and a shrill 
sound filled the air. The slave-girls, scarcely, 
understanding her motive, again cast the 
mantle over Hamed, and bade him be silent 
and motionless. Several men came hur- 
riedly ; but were dismissed with jeers and 
mockeries. In a few moments, the merchant, 
more dead than alive, was uncovered again, 
and told to be of good cheer, for he had per- 
mission to depart. 

By this time however, beauty had begun 
to exert its influence ; and Haj Hamed, in- 
stead of rising, remained gazing in ad- 
miration at the lady of the place. She 
met his glance, at first, with a disdainful 
’ expression ; but accoixling to the Orient, -d 
I idea, two such souls have secret sympathies 
from the influence of which neither can 
' escape. No sooner did their eyes meet in a 
' full gaze, than both felt faint at heart. The 
I lady turned very pale, and leaned her head 
upon the cushion; the maidens, raising 
I the trembling Hamed, led him to her side. 

, They talked for hours : not of themselves, but 
of love: and expatiated eloquently on the 
; happiness of meeting, whilst the attendants 
played on their lutes, or sang songs iliustra- 
|tive of tlieir situation. The shadows of 
I night were coming on, when a peculiar 
sound at the outer gate announced that the 
' father of the maiden, whose name was 
I Leilah, had come to visit her. So, Haj Hamed 
I was thrust unceremoniously forth ; and was 
awakened from his drcain of happiness amid 
the deepening gloom of tlie forest. He 
returned bowed down and he^vy-hearted to 
the encampment. 

Many thoughts kept him awake for many 
hours ; it was not until the sky that 
stretched betwixt the mountain tops over- 
head had begun to whiten, that at length, 
overcome with fatigue, he fell asleep. Plea- 
sant visions spake beneath his eyelids. When 
he awoke, the tents were struck, the camels 
were laden, and the people were filing, off. 

“ Why this hurry ? ” he cried. “Was not 
this a pleasant place to tarry in ? Time is 
eternal. There is no need to hasten from the 
present, which is joyful, to the future which 
IS full of danger.” Several merchants thought 
he was jeering them for their philosophy of 
the previous day, and hastened to complete 
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their arrangements, and follow the caravan. 
Hamed*s camels had been laden by his ser- 
vants, and were ready to proceed. He hesi- 
tated a moment ; but, remembering his debt 
to Kodadad, cried, “ March ! ” and went away 
with his heart full of new recollections. 

The journey was prosperous, but tedious. 
When the caravan reached Damascus, the 
market was found to be encumbered with 
merchandise, and sales were with dilEculty 
effected. Month after month passed away ; 
most of Hamed's bales still remained on his 
hands. The fifth month from the time of his 
departure had arrived, and he was beginning 
to despair of being able to perform his 
engagements. At length, however, a mer- 
chant about to proceed to Bagdad, made him 
an advantageous offer for the whole of his 

I stock, and h<j, was enabled to depart, after hav- 
{ ing realised a good profit. Several accidents 

I I and delays occurred on the journey ; but the 
; ! caravans reached the valley, one march from 
' ' Tareus, on the eve of the <lay when Hained had 

promised payment to Kodadad. Mort of the 
I merchants immediately rode forward to glad 
j their families and friends ; but our young mer- 
I chaut, feeling his love for Leilah revive with 
i intensity, determined to spend that day in 
endeavouring to obtain an interview with 
her. He wandered into the mountains, en- 
deavouring to follow the same track as before 
but, although he several times imagined ho 
recognised the trees and the rocks, his search 
was unsuccessful. All was wild and seem- 
ingly uninhabited. He called aloud ‘‘ Leilah ! ” 
but the < choes only answered, “ la ! la ” ! — 
no, no ; and when night came, he knew not 
which way to turn. So, lie sat down beneath 
I a huge sycamore to wait patiently until the 
1 morning. 

] When light came, he remembored his pro- 
mise to Kodadad. He was to pay the hun- 
dred dinars at noon. He determined to 
hasten to Tarsus on foot over the mountains, 
for he knew the general direction in which it 
lay. Many hours of travel were before him ; 
but he was light of foot, and at length beheld 
in the distance the minarets of the city, and 
the winding course of the river. Suddenly, 
j the landscape darkened. Clouds seemed 
: to come out of every valley, and to 
I inundate the plain. The rain fell ; the 
! wind blew. He hastened onward, clutch- 
l! ing the leather purse in whicli he car- 
li ried Ills wealth, and invoking the assistance 
ij of the Prophet. When he reached the 
banks of the river, he heard, through the 
mist, a muezzin proclaiming the hour of 
noon from the distant mosque. The waters 
were turbulent. No ferry boat was in 
sight. It was impossible to cross. Haj 
Hanied prayed ; and an idea came to his 
mind. He plucked a large reed, and hollowed 
it, and placed therein a hundred pieces of 
gold, aiai tied other reeds to it, and floated 
this raft upon the stream, and confided in 
the mercy of God. 


Now, it happened that Kodadad, remem- j 
bering Haj Hamed*s promise, had gone to his I 
kiosque tliat day, to wait for his money, j 
The wind blow ; the rain fell. The debtor j 
did not appear, “We must allow him an 
hour’s grace ; for the storm is violent,” said 
Kodadad. The muezzin chanted the hour of 
noon. The merchant called to his slave to 
biing another pipe. Presently, a bundle of 
reeds came floating along the misty waters ; 
a black boy stooping forward seized them 
as they passed. He was about to cast them 
away again, when the unusual weight pre- 
vented him. “ Master,” said he, “ this is a 
reed of lead.” The merchant, who wished 
to p.*iss the time, told him to break the reeds. 

He did so, and lo i a hundred glittering pieces 
of gold fell suddenly upon the pavement of 
the kiosque ! 

This story which is told in many different 
ways, illustrates the Oriental idea of nier- 
caiitilo probity. Turkish merchants, in their 
dealings among themselves, are famous for 
keeping their engagements with scrupulous | 
exactitude ; and the example of Haj Hained j 
is often cited as a model. Of course it 
is umlerstood that the debt, all in good ■ 
golden dinars, came to its destination iu 
some miraculous way: the Prophet being 
always deeply interested iu the good deeds 
of his servants. The young merchant was 
not without his reward. His credit was, in 
future, unlimited. But not only so ; Kodadad 
insisted on giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage. And it will surprise none but very 
mattcr-of-fact peojjle — to whom w'e do not 
address this legend — that this daughter turned ' 
out to be the same very imprudent Loil.ih, |i 
whose fascination had nearly caused llaj ' 
Hametl to dishonour his verbal promissory | 
note. We learn, moreover, that she settled j 
down into a most prudent and exemplary wife I 
— which relieves our mind — for, except under j 
extremely Oriental circumstances, we should ■ 
not recommend her conduct for imitation. I 
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IT IS NOT GI^NKllALLY KNOWN. 


j tically called him) and had now conio from 

I another part of the station on leave of 

All newsjiaper-reailers are probably on ; absence, two liundrcd and lifty miles in an 

familiar terms with this phrase. It is ; open boat, cxpres.sJy to get a glimpse of diis 
not gontM-nlly known that her iNFajesty’s : former oftioer, of whose brilliant career he 
screw line- "battle ship lioGAUTii, one huu- 1 was .justly proud. It is needless to a»ld that 
di’cd and twenty, was precisely seven years, ! all hainlt* were pipeci to grog, and that Tom 
seven nionth.s, seven days, seven liours, * and Old Charley were mntnally pleased. JJttt 

ami seven iniiiulod, on the stocks in Ports- _ it is not generally known that they exchanged 

nioiith Yard. It is not generally known tobacco boxes, and that if when “Ohl 
tlmt there is now in the garden of J\fr. Pips, Charley” hoisted his broad pennant in proud 
of (’amber\v(dl, a gooseberry weighing up- command of the Baltic lleet, his gallant heart 
wards of three ounces, the growth of a tree beat higher than usual, it pressed, as if for 
A\liioh iMr. Pips has reared entirely on Avarm sympathy, against 'J'om CaH's tobacco-box, to 
toast and Avater. It is not generally known wdiich his loft-liand- waistcoat pocket is on 
that on the last rent day of the estates of the all occasions devoted. Similarly, many other 
Narl of .lloozle. of Castle Jloozle, his loivlship ! choice events, chiefly reserved for the special 
remitted to his tenants live percent on all|Tjondon correspondents of country news- 
Ihe amounts then paid up, and afterwards I papers, are not geiifuvilly known: including 
regaled them on tlie good old English cheer ' gilts of various ten-pound notes’, by her 
of roast l>eef and hiimining ale. (It is not | gracious Majesty when a child, to various 
generally known that ale in this connection [ old women; and the constant sending 
always liums.) It is not generally known ' of innumerable loyal pre.sents, principally 
that a testimonial in the fm-m of a niagni-'cats and cheeses, to IJuekingham Palace, 
lieent silver centre-piece and eamlolabra, I One thing is sui c to happen. Codgers 


wrighiiig li\re hundred ounces, Avns on 
Tuesday la>t presented to Cocker JJoudle, 
F^([uire, P.S.A., at a sj)lendid bampiet given 
him by a brilliant circle of his friends and 
admirers, in testimony, no less of their adini- 
lation of his qualities as a man, tlian of any- 
thing else you like to till np the l»lank Avith. 
it is not generally known that Avhen Admiral 
Sir Cliarles Napier was junior post-eaptain 
on the Afiicaii station, 


becomes a cebbrated public character, 
or a great capitalist. Tlieii it is not 
geueially kriOAvn tlint in the year eighteen 
hundred .and Idank, there stood, one summer 
evening on old London Bridge, away-Avom boy 
eating a penny loaf, and ey^eing the passougens 
wistfully. Whom Mr. Flam of the Minories 
— attracted by soraetbing unusual in tlie boy’s 
a])])earnnce — wa.s imluced to bestow sixpence 


look iiig out for , on, ami to invite to dinner cA^ery Sunday at one 
slavers, his ship Avas one day boarded by a | o’clock for seven } ears. Tins boy was Codgers, 
siiango craft, in the stern sheets of wliieh ; and it is not generally knoAvn that the trad i- 
siit a genuine specimen of the true British | lion is still preserved with pride in Mr. Flam’s 
soaniaii, who, as he drojjpcd alongside, • family. 

exclaimed in the voice of a S ten tor, “AA’a.sti Noav, it appeal’s to mo that sCA^’eral small 
heavijig ! Old Charley, ahoy !” Upon this, the j circumslaiiees of a different kind have lately 
admiral, then post eaplain, who chanced at | happened, or are yet hap]HUiing, about us, 
the moment to be pacing the quarter-deck ! which can hardly be generally known, or, if 
with bis telescope at his eye (which it is not known,*generally appreciated. And as this 
generally known he never ivniovca. except at 'is vacation-time, when most (»f us have some 
meals and when asleep) looked good-hu- ' leisure for gossiping, 1 will enumerate a few. 
nionredly over the starboard bulwarks, and | It is not generally known that in this pre- 
responded, Avavi ug his cocked hat, “'rom Gaff* : sent year one thousand eight hundred and 
nhoy, and I am glad to see you, my lad !” | fifty-four, the English people of the middle 
They had never met since the year eighteen j classes are a niob of <lriinkard.s more beastly 
hundred and fourteen, but Tom Gaff, like aUhau the Tlussiau comtiers under Peter the 
true fok’ale salt, had never forgotten his old ! Great. It is not gciR rally known that this 
rough and tougli first luff* (as iie chavacteris- ' is the national character. It is not generally 
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known that a iniiltitinlo of our t?o\nitryinen 
taken at raraloin from tlie smse, in4lustry, self- 
denial, aclf-n'spect, and household virtues of 
this nation, repairing; to the 'Exhibition at 
Sydenham, make it their busi ness to getdrunk 
tlicre irninedifitoly ; to struggle and light with 
one another, to tear one another’s clothes olf, 
and to smash and throw down the statues. I 
say, this is not generally known to be so. Yet 
I liiid this picture, in a tit of tcm])crato enthu- 
siasm, presented to the people by an aitist 
wlu) is one of themselves, in pages addressed 
to themselves. I am even informed by | 
a tentperate journal, that tlio ai tist saw | 
these lacts, in this said Exhibition at )Sydeii- 
ham,with his own bodih' eyes. AVdl! I ro])eat. 


there is infinite Club-joy over personal Mosaic- 
Arabia, and personal Admiralty. In June, 
A relievos himself of the mild suggestion that 
B is “ an extraordinary bold aposta.to when 
ill cuts G, who has nothing to do with it, and 
the whole alphabet fall together by the cars. 
In Augn.st, Home Olliec takes up his colleague 
Under Treasury, for talking “sheer nonsense.” 
In tlie same month, prorogation. Through 
the whole Umo, one perpetual clatter of 
“AVhat ilid I say, what did you say, what dhl 
ho say ? Yes I will, no you won’t, yes I did, no 
you didn’t, yea I shall, no you shan’t ” — and 
no sneh thing as what do tlwj say ? (tliose 
few people outside there) ever lieanl of! 

It is not generally known, perhaps, to what 


thU is a state of thhins not gem'rally known. Icngih.s, in these times, the pursuit of an 
It is not generally known, I boliexe, that ' obj‘^ct, and a cheer or a laugh, will carry a 
the two scaiajest book.s in England are The ! Aleniber of this Club L am speaking of. It 
Pilgrim's Progress and The V tear of Wake- j cannot have been generally observeil, as it 
field. Yet £ find that Llie present A inerieau ' .appears to me (for 1 have met with no just 
Minister (perfei*tly familiar with England) : indignation on tlie subject), how far om* of 
commuiiicatcil the surprising intelligence ' its nnmiber..'i n'n& thus carried, a very Ihtle 
to a conijiaiiy, assembled not long ago, at wliile ago. JTercistheca.se. A Hoard is to 
KishnioiJgers’ Jfall. It is not generally .• be got rid of. 1 oppose tlii.s Board. I hav(‘ 
known perhaps, that in exji.itiafinLi on the ' long oppo.sotl it. It is possible that my onieial 
education of his counhiymen JIi.s KxcelloiKy I o}>]>osiiioii niav have very considerably iu- 
remarked of those two rare works, that while * crea.sed its dillicnltic.s aud criiijiled its effi- 
they were to be met with in eveuy cabin in * eicn<*y. I am bent u])ou a jocose spei'ch, and 
the United Slates, tliey were “coinpaialiveh' |a pleasant eih^ct. f stand up in the heart of 
little known in England’’ — not generally I the metropolis of the world. From every 
known, that is to say. (piarlerof the world, a dieadfiil dist^ase whicli 

It is not generally known, and if it were Is i>eeuliarly the scourge of tin* many, ]>eeanse 
recorded of onr English liHtitulions, say by a ' the many are the ]H*or, ill-fed, and badly 
French wnter, would not, 1 think, be gene- ! hon.sed — whereas I, being of the fe.w, am 
r«ally believed; that there is any court of , neither — is closing in around me. It is coming 
justice ill England, in which an individual ' from my low, nameless countrymen, the. rank 
gravely concerned in the case under inquiry, ! and file at Varna ; it is coming from the hot 
can twice call the a<lvocate Ofiposed to him, I sands of India, and tlui cold waters of Un.s.sia ; 
a Kuflian, in open court, iimler the judge's ; it is in France; it i.s in Naples ; it is in ihe 
nose .and \vilhiii the judge’s hearing. Is it ; .stifling Vieolr of (*crioa, wdier^* I read .accounts 
generally known that such a case occurred j of the suffering people tlwit sliould nifike my 
this last July, and was nobody’s biisiiies.s \ j heart eoiiipassionate, if anything in tliis w'orld 
It is not generally known that the ]ieople | can ; nay, it has begun to .strike down many 
have nothing to do with a certa.iu large (Hub j victims in Ibis city where 1 spe.ak, as [ the 
which assembles at Westminster, and that the j speaker cannot fail to know — must know 


Club has nothing to do with them. It Is 
simply an odd anomaly that the meml)er.s of 
the Club happen to be (dected by a body who 
doji’t belong to the Club at all ; t!m ploa.sure 
and bxisincss of the Club being, not with that 
body, but with what its own members say and 
do. Look to the reports of the (Jhilfs })ro- 
ceedings. In January, the right baud s.ay.s it 
is the left hand that has abetted the slanders 
on '^an illuslrious personage,” and the left 
hand saya it is the right hand. In Februai’y, 
Mr. Pot comes down on Mr. Kettle, and Mr. 
Kettle requests to be taken from his cradle 
and followed by inches to that honourable 
hob. In the same luontli, the forefinger of 
the left harul hooks itself on with Mosaic- j 
Arabian pertinacity to the two forefingers of I 
the right hand, and never lets go .any more. | 
In March, the most delightful excitement of 
the whole session is about a club diuner-j 


— am 'nouiid to know — do know thoroughly 
well. But 1 want a point. T have it ! The 
cholera is always comhty when the powers of 
this Board are about to e.rpire LAiiGir).” 
Thi.s well-timed joke of mine, so neatly 
made upon tlie greatest misery and clirrst 
calamity that liuiiiaii nature can endure, will 
be repeats I to-morrow in the same newspMja'r 
which will carry to niy honourable fricml.s 
hero, through electric telegraph, the tiding.s 
of a troop-ship put back to Plymouth, with 
thi.s very pestilence on board. What are all 
such trifles to me ] T wanted a laugh ; I 
have got a laugh. Talk to me of the agony 
and death of men .and brothers ! Am 1 not 
a Lord and a Member ! 

Now, is it generally known, I wonder, th.at 
this indecency happened ? Have the people 
of such a place as Totnes chanced to hear of 
it ? Or will they ever hear of it, aud shall 


party. In April, there is Easter. In May, I we ever hear of their having heard of it ? 
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IT IS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


It is not gonerally known tliat an entirely Evangelist of Eloquence, or the Apostle of 
new principle has begun to obtain in legisla- Purity (T have noticeil in such invitations, 
tioii and is gaining wider and broader reeog- rather lofty, not to say audacious titles), he 
nition every day. I allude to the profoundly strays in at an open <loor, and finds a per- 
wise principle of legislating with a constant sonago on a stage, crying aloud to him, 
rcjforence and deference to the worst members “ilohold me ! I, too, am Sloggins ! ! I like- 
of society, and almost excluding from con- wise liad a broken nose, a black eye, and a 
sideration the comfort and con veninnee of the bulldog. Riirvoy me well. Straight is my 
best. The question, *‘what do the decent nose, white is my eye, deceased is my bulldog, 
meclianic and his family want, or deserve I, formerly Rloggirn, now Evangelist (or 
always yields, under this eiilightene<l pres- Apostle, as the case may be), cry aloud in the 
sure, to the question, “ what will the vngahond wilderness unto you Job Smith, that in respect 
idler, drniikaid, or jail-bird, turn to had ac- that 1 was formerly Sloggins. and ara now 
count?” As if there were any tiling in the Saintly, therefore you Job Smith (who were 
\vi<le woi'ld whicli the dregs of humanity will j neverSloggiiis, or in tlio lenst like him), shall, bj' 
turn to good account ! And as if t he shadow force of law, accept what L accept, deny what I 
of the coiivicl-ship .and Isewgaie droyi had ; <leiiy,t<ake u] ion yourself iMy shape, .and follow 
any business, in the plainest sense or justice, ! jMc.” Now, it is hot generally known that 
to he cast, from .Tan nary to Docembor, on poor Job, though blest with an average under- 
honest hardworking, steady Job Smittds standing, ami thinking any putting out of the 
family fireside ! | way (»f that ubiquitous Sloggins a meritorious 

Vet Job Smith siittora heavily, at every turn : action liighly to be comiuendod, never can 
of ids life, and at every inch of its straight' understand the ap])lieation of all this to liim- 
conrsc too, from the determined rnihanism in ' self, who never had anything in common witli 
winch he h.aa no more part than he has in the Sloggins, but always abominated and abjured 
blood Itoyal. Six da 3 's of Job’s week are him. 

d ;\s of hard, monotonous, exhausting work. | It is not generally knowm that Job Smith 
Upon the seventh, Job thinks that he, his ohl| is fond of nin-^ic. Hut, he is; he has a de- 
Wonifin, .and the children, could find it in their ’ eided nalural liking for it. The Italian 
hearts to walk in a garden if the}' mighf, or Ojiera being rather dear (Sloggins would 
to look at a ])icl lire, or a plant, or a beast of disturb the performance if lie were lot in 
the forest, or even a colossal toy made in ’cheap), .lob’s taste is not highly ciijtivated ; 
imitation of some of tlie w'onders of the w’orhl. still, music pleases him .and soflens him, find 
]\l<ist ])cople would be apt to think .Job lie takes snoh recreation in the way of heai iiig 
reasonable in this, Liil, up starts llj-itaiinifi, it as his small means c.an buy. Job is find 
tearing her hair and crying, “ Never, never! of a play, also. lie is not W’ilhoiit tlie uni- 
Ilere is Sloggins with the broken nose, the veisal iast»* implanted in the cliild .and the 
blai-k eve, and the bnlhlog. What Job Smith sa.\age, and surviving in the educated mind ; 
uses, Sloggins wiil abuse. Tlicrerori', Job and a ivjneseMlalioii b}'' men and women, of 
Smith must not use.” So, .lot) sits down again ; llie jo\s and sorrow'<, crimes and virtues, 
ill a killing atmosphere, a little wearv and i sufierings ;iiul triumphs, of this mortal lile, 
out of humour, or leans against a post all has a strong charm for him. Job is not 
Snndw long. much of a <lancer, but he likes well enough 

It is not genorally known that this aecursed to see. ilaneing, and his eldest boy is uji to it, 
Sloggins irr the evil genius of Job’s life. Job and he himself can shake a leg in ,a good 
never hadin his possession at any one time, a i jd.iin figure on occasion. For all these rea- 
little cask of beer, or a bottle of spirits. What ] sons. Job now and then, in his rare holiihi ys, 
he and his famil}' drink in that wa.v, is fetched. I is to bo found at a cheap concert, a cheap 
ill very small jiortions indeed, from tlie public ! theatre, or a cheap dance. And here one 
house. However difficult the Westminster iiiiglit suppose he avouM bo left in ])eaco to 
Cluli-gentlcmen may find it to realise such .an lake his money’s wortli if he c.an find it. 
oxisLence, Job has re.alized it through many a Jtis not generally known, however, tliat 
long year ; .and he knows, inlinitciy better than against these poor amusements, an army rises 
the wliole Club c.an tell him, .at what hour he ]K*riodic.alIy and terrifies the iiiolFonsive Jubto 
wants li is “drop of beer,” and how it best death. It is not generally known why. On 
suits his means and convenience to get it. account of Sloggins. Five and twenty prison 
Against which pr.actical conviction of Job’s, cha]»lains, good men and true, have each got 
Britannia, teai’ing her hair .again, shrieks ten- Sloggins hard and fast, and converted him. 
derl}', “ Sloggins ! Sloggins with the broken Sloggins, in five and twenty solitary cells at 
nose, the bl.ack eye, and the bulldog, will go once, ha.s told the five and twenty chaplains 
to ruin,” — as if he were ever going anywhere all .about it. Child of evil as ho is, with 
else ! — “ if Job Smith has his beer when ho every drop of blood in his body circulating 
wants it.” So, Job gets it when Brit.anni.a lies all through him, night and day these five- 
thiiika it good for Sloggins to let him have it, and twenty yeai's, Sloggins is nevertheless be- 
and m.ar Vela greatly. come tlm embodied spirit of Truth. Sloggins 

But, perhaiw he marvels most, when, being has declared “that Amusements done it.” 
invited in immense type, to go and hear the Sloggins has made manifest that “Harmony 
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brought him to it.” Slog:L*ins has assorted 
that “thi! (Iraymor set liini a iiockiii his 
old motlior’s lioaJ again the wajl.” Slog- 
cins lias made manifest “that it wjis the 
douhle-slmlHo wot kt ]) him out of cliurch.” 
Sloggins lias written the declaration, “JV\ar 
Sir if i hacln seen the oprer Frardeavorlor i 
shouldn dear Sir have boon overaggrawafed 
into the folli of heatin Betsey with a redot 
poker.” Sloggins 'warml}’ recomnumds that 
all Theatres be shut np fur good. ;dl Dancing 
Rooms pulled down, and all iniisie stopped.; 
Considers that nothing els(* is pe(']kh'’s ruin. 1 
Is certain that but for sitch, he would n<»w 
be in a large \vay of business and univeivally ' 
'respeeled. Consequently, all tin* live and 
twenty, in five and tw’eiity hom\>t and sincere 
1 epor is, il o several 1 y n rge I h.a t tl i e it( 1 1 1 i reiueii t s 
and deserviiigs of Job Smilh be in nowise 
considered or eared for ; that the natural 
and deeply looied cravings of mankind be’ 
])lucked uj) and troilden out ; iliat Sloggins’s • 
gospel be the gospel fiu’ the conscientious and 
industrious })art of the world ; that Sloggiihs . 
rule the land and rule the waves ; and that 
liritoiis unto Sh^ggins ever, ever, ever, shall 
—-be — sla\ os. 

I submit lliat this great ami dangerous 
mistake cannot be too generally known or 
generally tliouglit about. i 

CIlESniBK ClfEKSM. 

The scene of tlie Clieshir<^ cheese making 
which I have just been ssitne^sing is in 
Flintshire, rhi?^ is something like a bull to , 


it went, and at the bottom it set the heather 
on fire so elfectually that it burjied for two 
days. As for how such a delicacy is relished 
in farm-houses, that is a matter in which 
testimony dilfers' according to taste. My 
own private speculation is that I might like 
it very much indeed if I could once get at it ; 
hut there would be the difticulty. If, indeed, 
one could get a grater that could stand the 
friction, one might try. I will sec about it 
the next time I go into Cumberland. Mean- 
while, here I am on tlic banks ot the Dee. 

Among its other winding.^, the Doe winds 
round a stretch of pasture laud so green after 
the haymaking as really to dazzle the eye. 
The river sweeps round, under a very high 
bank, forming a horse-shoe ; and when the 
waters seem disposed to meet again at tlio 
narrow part, they change their minds, and 
wander off on (Either hand, to form new 
circuits ami enclose more green mcadow.s. 
The semicircular ridges in tlie ])asturc sliow 
how much smaller and shallowm* the enrvo 
once was ; and there are people living whose 
])arcnts remembered tlie planting of an oak 
by tlie water-Kside, v\'liich grew some way 
inland, win re it was cut down. The bank 
above the liver tells the same tale. Its red 
soil is riven, and so heaped and tumbled as 
to show that it was brought down roughly by 
the action ot w'at.» r below. Some of these 
beajxs ami promontories are old enough, 
however, to be covered w'iLh W(dl-growii 
♦roes. The gazer above observes that the 
whole Milh‘y ot whicli this is a nook is 
formed precisely in the same manner. It 


I begin with; but it is not my bull. F 
i relate what I find ; and what 1 find is a 
I iiianufacture of (dieshire cheese, on a faim 
■| celebrated for that article, just within the 
I borders of Flintshire. F remember being 
much amused, when a cliihl, at a liltlo bit of 
I little Flintshire being separated from the 
j rest, and ^lacked in between Clieshiro, Shrop- 
shire, and Dcidjighshire. Jt is just within 

I tliat little bit, ami near the inding Dee, ihat 
i this celebrated choose farm lies. Very dilfer- 
|| ent is its Flint cheese fia^m the Hint cheese 

of a more northeriily county. In Cumber- 

II land the comnuui cheese mailc in the iiioor- 
Ij land has been literally insed as flint. I have 
!j been gravely assured on the .sjiot tliat a 
ji soldier, being out of the way of a flint for his j 
,1 musket, actually u^ed a bit of checse- 
|I rind for the purpose. Moreover, when the 
l| clogs W'orn by the peasants Io.m* their iron 

! (just like a donkey \s shoe), it i.s no uncom- 
mon thing to lip the ehig with a cheew- 
paring. The farmer cuts his cheese for the 
table with an axe ; and, in the dusk, a. succt'S- 
sioii of sparks is seen to fly, if the cheese he ; 
in proper economical condition. Ferhajis the 
strangest thing that ever happened through 
a cheese was in Cumberland, when one rolled 
off a cart that was ascending a steep road, i 
The cheese bounded down into the valley, | 
striking the crags, and sending out sparks as i 


IS w'alled ni semieireulai’ly with wooded 
banks, wdience eharming-looking houses peep 
forih, w'itli their green clearings, or sloping 
gaivIcMis. A.s for wliat is .seen b(‘yond, 
throiigli the open part, it is a level ami 
richly-fertilo and wooded country, as far 
as the Wi’lsh iu(mnt;iins, which enclose tho 
whole. At sunset, when the entire view 
is .at its brightest, there is oiv' spot to 
which the eye is attracted infallibly and at 
i once. At one end of the liorse.shoe, wiiere 
the bank is subsiding towards the levels, 
.there is a s])rea<liiig larm-honso, with a low, 

, long, diversified face, and a terraced garden, 

I sloping to tho south. In the basin below 
there are fields which look .as soft as velvet, 
some with a monstrous haystack in tlie 
middle, and others with Ifirge cfuiqianies of 
I cows, all at tliat hour tending towards tho 

I gate, to go home tor the night. That most 
tempting place is Widow S.’s cheese-farm. 

I I procectleil to iny call on her, satislied that 
in point of residence she might be the envy 
of almost all lingland. 

The place did not disappoint me in the 
lea.st on closin' examination. The farm-yard 
front is neat, spacious, ami somewhat pic- 
turesque, from its antiquity, if not particularly 
beautiful. There is a little green in trout, 
kept inviolate by a sunk fence ; and the area 
ol the yard is so largo that the oiithousea 
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arc no inconvenience or eyesore. There 
run scores of pigs, which feed on whey and 
butter-niilk. There the large teams turn 
round without interfering with anybody; 
' and tijoro the wdiole dairy of seventy cows 
call move about without crowding. 

Inside the house, the iirst thing tliat 
; catches the eye is tlie ‘Welsh carjiet — not in 
the parlours, but the passage-rooms, pantries, 
and kitchen. This Welsh carpet is a pattern 
produced on the brick floor by staining the 
in*ick scpiares in figures with dockl^if juice. 
Tlie prettiest pattern is jjcrliajvs produced by 
riibl)ing lialf of each square diagonally with 
dock-leaves. The diced appearance is really 
very pretty. The best ])arlour is well- 
furnislicd ; but the luievon floor must wear 
out tile carjiet very soon. The lattice- 
windows do not open, either in or out ; but 
in a better way, which keeps out rain as well 
as a sash-window. One coni])artineni sH«les 
in grooves ; and large, and briglit as air, all 
lliosc windows are, except in tlie chcese- 
niaking rooms, where they are bedewed fis if 
it were brewing that was going on. J'lio 
widow's own little parlour looks to the farm- 
yard, across the grei^n. It look.s somewhere 
else too. There are two old-fashioned peep- 
holes in- the door, througli which she can spy 
at ]doar.iire into the industrial dcjKirtinent ; 
wdiile she can, by turning the brass ]ilates, 
secure herself from being watclioil in return. 
I don’t know that 1 over saw this device 
before, except in prisons, lunatic asylnins, 
and hospitals and it looks very odd, plea- 
sant only as a relic of ancient days and 
customs, when the masb'r’s eye was sn]>j)Oscd 
■to be really cou.stantly over Ids hensehold. 
The ujiper rooms arc spacion.s and airy, and 
as clean as the dairy itself— a thing which is 
especially commendable in a house whieli is 
wainscoted throiigliout its chambers, and all 
liill and dale in regard to its floors. Within 
the widow’s room then; is a most icmarkabie 
place, called Paul’s clo.set. It is a small 
room, now approjiriatcfl to tlie shower-bath, 
which stands in one corner, and lighted by a 
high window. It is vaulted, and the only 
door is a double one. Over the door it may 
be seen, after .some calculation, that tliere 
must be a cavity. Such a recess tliei’e is ; 
and it is closed by a sliding yiaiicl. Paul, 
whoever he might be (:uid that is what no- 
body knows) was concealed in tliis room for 
a long time (nobody kiKJWS when), and has 
left curious traces of hi.s ini[)risonment. In 
tlie vaulted part of the roofing there are 
drawings done with soot or blacking of some 
sort, of churches (one of wliich looks like a 
lighthouse), witli the ecclesiastical doors and 
their elaborate hinges and looks rejiresented 
faithfully, and on a grand scale, in proportion 
to the rest of the edifice. In the opposite 
angles are marks Mdiicli seem to show that 
Paul^ was a Catholic, fn one is the IHS, 
ami ill the other the ]\1R[ (only with N 
instead of M), which tell of liis Catholicism, 


Poor Paul was, or believed himself, in 
danger of being caught, one day, and lie crept 
into liis cupboard over the door. Being 
found there dead, and mere skin and bone, 
he wa.s supposed to have fastened the panel 
only too well, and thus to have died a 
horrible death. Judging by the present state 
of things, there coidd have been no want of 
air. It is to be feared that ho died of sheer 
starvation, all alone and nobody knowing. 
AVJio could Paul have been ? 

The gardens arc ih liglitlul, and the vine- 
covered house on that sid(‘. "Wliere the upper 
storey projects, hanging its vine tendrils 
above the recess below, there is a clean white 
beiicli where one iidght sit all day and ad- 
mire the garden. There is a smooth green 
all lirulged in with old-fashioned flowers. The 
esjiiiliers are knobbed all over with apples 
and ])ears ; and the great pear-tree beside 
the green shows myriads of the fruit. The 
higli brii'k wall which surrounds this garden 
is covered — actually covered — wdth wall- 
fruit, golilen apricots, and iflinns of all 
colours. Tlie more ilelicate vegetjibles are 
here — a‘<paragus beds, artichokes, peas, and I 
beans. Passing through a door in the wall, j 
one finds oneself in the terraced garden, i 
seen fi’om afar ; and of course commanding • 
tJie landscape liefore described — from the 
bank above tlie Doe to the Welsh mountains, 
llore are the potatoes, the cabbages, and 
common fruits ; and, again, ajiricots and 
])lums, as many as within. The jiastures may | 
hence be measured by the eye. I’he land j 
held by Mrs. S. is two hundred and eighty- j; 
three acres, very nearly the whole of which is j| 
ill pasture. Her sc veiny cows cat ni»tliing but ,'J 
grass and hay. Modern metliods of manage- j’ 

I mciit hava; not reached tliis valley yet. It is i| 
the notion liere that it must be extravagant 
j work jiJoughing the ground for roots, because 
I it wouhl be necessary to employ husband- 
men ; so only eiglit acres of this farm are 
under the plough, while ' nincty-ciglit are ‘ 
mown for luiy this year. HedgeVow timber ; 
is in full luxuriance here ; because, as the j 
pcojilo say, what would become of the cows I 
without the shade ? Stall feeding is of course 
a thing yet unheard of ; or, if hearil of, 
dreaded as the sure and certain end of all \ 
fame founded on Cheshire chee.se. In the | 
dairy I found the old-fashioned leads, with 1 
tlie ancient spigot, or biuig of wood and rag. | 
No zinc has as yet been jiropoiindcd hero, ! 
The manure yet awaits its due exaltation, j 
It lies neglected in the open air ; and in the ] 
pastures gives a sad lumpy apjicarance to the i 
grass, when one comes near enough to see ; 
the blemish. The manure in the stalls ie j 
sometimes spread over the jiasture. Guano j 
has been hoard of and used ; and the name 
of bone-dii.st is not altogether strange. But, | 
as to bestowing serious thought on the great j 
subject of inaiiure, the time for that has not ! 
arrived. Whenever it* does, I am rather 
disposed to think that the Chesliire cheese 
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will bo 110 \\orse, uinl tlie cows, tlie gniss, ' tiieiiis of this wonderful secretion, this juice 
the widow’, and her didr^' -maidens very much which is in all stomachs, which lias no effect 
the better. on Jiving creatures, but reduces all dead sub- 

By this time, iny visit was quite long ’ sbiuces that are swallowed into one uniform 
enough. I had obtained leave to come at jmlp, the best jiart of which goes to nourish 
seven in the morning to see the w'hole . the frame. But how it acts there is no 
jn'oeess of cheese-making. The iiuiidcns, ' knowing, any more than how any of tlie 
of whom there are always three, and some- changes of the living frame are pi’oduced. 
times four, rise at live o’clock. Tltere is the There it is, in the stomach of the calf when 
milking and the breakfast; and by sc\ ca ; killed ; and the coats of the stomach are 
they are ready to begin tipon the cheese. ! dried ; and, after many months, the juice is 
The meal of milk of the evening befon* as good tis ever for turning milk into curd, 
was j»ut into tubs, except; wdiat is wanted fori in Cheshire in the autumn, just as it did in 
butter, ami for domestic use. The tubsitlic stomach of the living calf, down iu 
which receive the milk for cheese an; two; (county Kerry iu sjjring. While the piocess 
and there are two more to contain the whey . is going uii, a wooden howl, with hot water, 
of the preceding bateli. When the evening’s tloals on the surface of the milk, and some 
and morning’s meal w'ere jioured (mixed) ‘ people put into the tub a pint, or so, iu sum- 
iiito the two tubs, there were about lifiy gal-; iner, and more; in winter. 

Jons in each, the yield of sixty cows, ten ofl The mahis are not idle wdiile the curd is 
the seventy eow^s oil the farm being dry, or soLtiug. One stout w’eiich drawls several 
calving at the time. pailsfid of bntUTinilk from a copper in <nic 

There ai’c two things to be }nit into this eonior, fur the ])igs : and next, she sets about 
deluge of milk, one fur show, :ujd the other skiiuming the whey of yesterday. A tJiiek 
for use. For show, a table-spoonful ol ar- cieaia has risen, and makes that great tub 
uotta is mixed in. The aniotta is a thick, look exceedingly rieli. She skims it, and d<j- 
viseid, dark led sub.stance, tliicker iliau posii.^theen;amijianearlheiijar,readyfor 
treacle, and quite II.S dark. It is inado from the elnun ; and then she empties the whey 
► the lining of the S(M d-pod, and from the hy juilsfid into what seems a great ci)pper 
pressed semU of a Si>ath American ami West iu aiioiher corner ; hut, as the w’hey vanisiio.s, 
Indian plant of the Bixa kind ; and it is it is clear the copper is a funnel. The wluiy 
used merely to colour the eiiee.-^e. There i uiis oil' tlirough a })ipe to the jiiggery. k:?he 
cannot be too little of it put in, for lU taste i.s a elever girl wlm does this. She w’oar.s a 
is nau.seou.s to tlm last degree ; and iU jiro- ^ hluc bib like a cJiild’s, up to her collar-bones, 
jicTiies are purgative. There i.s a cuiistaiit ’ and Jur gowni is short, to a most sensihle 
ti'iidenc}' among the dioese-mnkoj’s to jmt in .dcyiee, as is that of the other dairy-mahls. 
more and more, to make tlie cheese rich, a.s They «lo not go sh»pping and dragyling about, 
tuej say, which lueaus merely higlil} -coloured. ^ as ladic'. do iu' London stretits ; but havo 
Mr.-}. iS., however, allows only one spoonful fo . tin ir dress no lower than tlie ankle, and 
a tub of fifty gallons ; and that cannot well . shoes lliick enough to keep tliem out of the 
hurt anybod\ . jilainp of the moist brick floor. Tlii.s girl 

The other siihslance put in is the rennet. | w’aut.s to Lilt the tub wlicii she gets near the 
Irish rennet is found to be tlie bc>t. Sonie bottom. I'sho begs no help, hut lioksls lior 
of the lariner.s iu the cheese districts bargain t font apron through (»ne of the handh-s, and 
with the butchers, in selling their calvis, to wdiile she hoists it, kicks a log of wooil under 
have the stomachs back again ; but tliey the tub. V\’lien emptied, tlie tub is well 
must, for the most part, lue them for tlieiV I sealdeil, and left to liold the evening’s milk, 
own cheese-making ; for the ii;guUr chee.se j Tlie head dairymaid is iiieaiitinie looking 
dairies are jirovidod witii the stomachs of ; to the cheeses made on riiursday, Wedm*.- lay, 
Irish calves, brought by travelling agenks. , and Tuesday, lo-ihiy being Jfriday. in ibe 
Mrs. IS. buys enough in the spring for the ■ two rooms now under observation tlu i e a.ic 
whole year. She keejis it iu a baski t i>ii a six ]ires'.e.s, more Icing in other parts of llie 
shelf in the cheese-lionse, cut.s off a fcA\ small * ])reinises. The.^e |ue.‘:>^e.s lo(»k like luiy lirst 
pieces of the long* elead sbmiach (which looks ' stone that any prince is going to lay for a 
half-way between tripe and parchment) ' pr.bh’c building — a square mass which a',;ei.d.s 
soaks them in a jiipkiii wiih cold wat^-r .or ai ainl ile.sccmds liy a scicw\ The two cheeses 
few minutes. Some people pour boiling i m.’ide on Tuesday are taken out and exa- 
water on them, and let it stiiinl idl e(»ld ; but ' luineil. I’hey are jircssed into keelers — tul).s 
the cold water does quite as well, ami cau.se.s Jmade of .substantial (<ak, le.sseuing in sii'C to 
no delay. There is some appeaiancc of my.s- suit the lessening hulk of the ciiocse as it 
tery in a eup full of water, in w’hleli a bit of’ dries. The cheese is now turned out of iU 
calf ’s stonxaeh lias been wasiied, turning fifty ' keeler, and the ditjnp binder which liandagod 
gallons of milk into curd in a quarter of an | it is thrown tasidic. It Is put into tlio keeler 
hour: and till lately it Wiis a mystery w'hat j again, the otl:er erd up, and the jiart which 
the gastric juice of all stomachs was com- does not go in (for the keelc.r holds only 
posed of, and liow ft acted. Kow llio die- 1 about Iwo-tlilrds of it yet) is bound round 
mists have ascertained what arc the coiisti-l with a broad strip of tin pierced with holes. 
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and called a fillet. This fillet is baudnged seems to be such a quantity that one can 
round the cheese with a linen binder about hardly believe that it all goes to make 
three inches broad ; then a cloth is thrown one cheese. Some of the cheeses, however, 
over the top, and the whole is pushed under weigh one hundred weight, or even more, 
the block of the press, which is screwed down while those made in winter dwindle to sixty 
upon it. The Wednesday’s cheeses are bigger pounds or less. • 

and Jiioister, and some whey is still oozing Two clean wliite baskets, like round wasli- 
from the holes of the fillet. The Thursday’s ing baskets, only slighter, arc ready on the 
cheeses are very soft and yellow, and only dresser, A cloth being put into one of these as 
beginning to have a rind. The whey runs a lining, the curd is heaj>ed int6 it when the 
out with a toucli of your thumb. The maid last morsel that can be caught is fisJied out. 
reaches -for a handful of long skewers from The basket is put into a tub to drain, and the 
the shelf. She stabs tlie cheese tlirough and whey is left where it is to send up cream for to- 
liiroiigh in all directions, and throws aside morrow’s skimming and churuing. In two or 
the cloth ill which it was wrapi)ed, and wliich tlu-ee hours the curd will be dry enough for the 
is wi iiijiing wet. It is now wrapped in a fin.al makijig into elioese. It is broken up by 
diy cloth, ]nit, the other end up, into its liand as line as possible aud salted. The salt 
keel(‘r, bound with a fillet like the others, is worked in very thoi’oughly. Mrs. S. can 
bnt with tlit; ditlereiice that half-a-dozen of only say she salts it to her taste. TJie head 

llie long skewers arc .stuck into the holes of dairymaid thinks that she puts about two 

the fillet, ThtMi the binder goes on, the pounds of salt to the largest of their cheeses, 
cloth is closed over the whole, and it i.s set The sailing done, Uie cheese is lit for the 
aside — not under the press to-day, hut with a treatment described in the case of the Thurs- 
woight upon it, a slate cover, wliich has a day’s production; and it will come out to- 
woodeii Jiaiidle to lift it by. These newer morrow morning oozing whey tlirough the 
cheeses are more or less wet with whey ; they lioles of the lillet and wherever pre.^sed ; aud 
are seamed aud marked with the creases of | it Avill ho stabbed and impaled with those 
‘ the biiulcrs and cloths, and knobbcil in a | long skewers like its ])redeces 3 or of yester- 
ratlier prellY way with buttons answei ing to I day. Meantiiiio, the main business Lf the 

the holes of tlie fillet. 'These marks are all ! day is done. If the girls are skilful and 

to be ironed oul, bclbro tlie ebeesea gel <piito ! diligent, they can get everything out of the 
dry, witli a tailors goose. Tlic goose stands • way before ilinru‘r,at ball-past twelve. There 
on the stove in the middle of the room, be^de • is plenty of hot water in the kitchen copper, 
thfc llat-irons used to sniootli the cloths and ! which holds one hundred galioiis. The 
binders. The ironing of cheeses strikes one | keclers are scoured, the utensils all ecfilded, 
as a curious sort of laundry business. the cloths aiitl binders waslicil, and every 

Now for to-day’s cheeses. In a trice every- jilace MUped and swept and made tidy before 
thing else i.s jnit away, the dressers wiped dinner. 'There is no reason why the girls 
do\^ II, and the coast made clear for the great shoiiKl not sit difwn to their sewdng, or their 
u[KH*atioij. i stand between fifty gallons of own einployinonts of any sort, till the cows 
thi( k eustard (to all appcarmiee) on tlic one come iuune for the evening milking. Some 
liaiul and fifty gallons on tlie other. A very awkward ones do not got through their work 
long, blunt knife is haudcvl to the widow, till four in the afteinoou; but if they get 
who this morning does the honours with her tired it is nobody’s fault but their own. At 
own bauds. Cshc scores the curd in all direc- nine everybody is oil to bed. 
lions, calls I'oj' a spoon, and invites me to The wx)rst thing about the employment is 
taste the curil. It is very good indeed— to that it cannot stop on {Sundays, c,\cept in 
one who has as yet ha.d no breakfast, tliongh establishments large enough to have a double 
kindly iuvitcil to the widow's well-spread set of aiiparatus, and great command of labour. 
ta.bb» an hour ago. 'The breaker is next A landowner in the district I am writing of, 
handed. 'J'he breaker is like a l ound gridiron, olt'ered, some lime since, a prize for tlie best 
delicately made of I hick wire, and fastened cheese, deferred on account of Sumlay ; and 
to the end of a sleinler broonistii'k. With a it is found th.it the milk ma}’’ be set on 
graceful and slow motion, Mi>«. IS. plunges in Saturday night, and treated on Monday 
the breaker, and works it gently u[) and morning, without injury; and the servants 
doAvn, and liither and thit^icr, searching do not complain of the Monday’s hard 
ovei'y ]jart of tlie great tub, that no lump of work, as the price of the free Sunday. But 
curd may remain unbroken. VV’lieii she turns it is a serious matter that t, lure must be 
— in ten miiuites or .so— to the second tub, duplicates of those liuge tubs, and of every- 
ibe eurd of th(3 first all .sinks to the bottom, thing else t hat is used, including double space 
Tiien conics the dairymaid, and lislies and to move about in. Jicineinbcring that the 
rakes among the Avhey" wdth a bowd till she work may always be over soon alter twelve 
brings the .greater part of the curd to her at nooii, 1 inquired whetlier the girls could not 
pide of the tub. Tln n she throws asiilc the set to it two hours earlier on Sundays, so as 
bowl; and, while slie rotaius the m.iss with to be in time for church — taking rest in the 
oiii' arm, she svveejis the whey willi the other .afteniooii, But there is a strange obstacle to 
for all the curd that is ycl abroad. There that iilau. s lu Wales, and on the borderis, i 
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tlie ancient cnstorn renuiips which, if I re- 
meniher right, used to ho called bundling. 
The servants receive their lovers on Saturday 
nights, which is the sanctioned season for 
coiirtsliip. The master and family go to bed, 
and leave the key of the house with the 
maids, whose lovers come to sup, and stay much 
too late to admit of unusual early rising on 
Sundays. So, chcosemaking is continued as on 
other days, on nil but the wealthiest farms. 

As f«)r the cheeses which had been pref!?sed 
enough, that is, for four days, they arc stored 
in the cheese-room on the opjiosite side of the 
yard at the widow’s. She took the largest 
key 1 ever saw. The key of the Bastile, 
which hangs in Washington’s hall at Mount 
Vernon, in v irginia, is nothing to it ; and the 
keyhole of the cheese-room is in the very 
middle of the door. In fact, it is not a com- 
mon lock bolt that the key draws back, but a 
heavy bar. The apparatus is bar and loek in 
one. More j^resses appear along the wall of 
this great upstairs room. Cheeses stand on 
end as close as they ca!i without touching. 
There is a stov’e in the middle, and a ther- 
mometer hangs ojiposito tlie presses. The 
cheeses, which are turned and wijicd very 
frequently, may stand here six months, though ! 
that seldom happens ; and the temiiorature of 
the room must be regulated in winter. The 
demand is constant ; and the only diilcrcnce 
between good and bad times is that prices aiid 
profits are higher or lower. Every cheese 
is always sold, .Factors come round and buy, 
chiefly to su]»ply the Manchester and London 
markets. It is a capital business. ]<Voin May 
to October, two cheeses per day, of near on»^ 
hundredweight each, is a great creation of 
commodity. After October, the size of the 
chcosus begins to dwindle ; then the num- 
ber ; until tiie spring calving of the cows, 
and springing of the grass, bring round the 
season of plenty again. 

Much more cheese must and will be made 
yet. In Ireland there is next to none, though 
the Kerry hills are covered with herds of sin- 
gularly productive milch cows. Every ounce 
of cheese eaten in the west of Ireland comes 
from London. When the trade in cheese is 
ma<le entirely free, it will be otherwise ; for 
in this case, as in others, what is called pro- 
tection is mere impediment to native in- 
dustry. Til ere is an indomitable taste for 
cheese in our people ; and sooner or later it 
will throw oil* the incubus of all dut}^ and 
enlarge the deiuaml, according to the ushal 
principle and practice of free trade. The 
widow need Hot dread such an event, either for 
herself or for her young son after her. She 
occupies a vantage ground by reason of the 

f oodiiessand high reputation of her cheese. 

t will not be superseded by any that can come 
in from abroad, dr is iuade at home. It is 
plefu«aut to see so much prosperity surround- 
ing the widow, and in the shape, not of brick 
warehouses, or of iron ^afes at the bank — but 
of green pastures, ihighty haysUcks, sleek 


herds breathing fragrance, a little paradise of 
blushing fruits, and vats of yellow cream. 
May her shadow never be less 1 

CHIP. 

BRUTK SKNSE. 

When the tailor makes me a coat that 
fits under the armpits like knives, or the 
shoemaker contrives for me boots that dig 
like forks into the toes, I cannot help wish- 
ing that it were my lot to be clad without the 
aid of those artificers, like the lower animals. 
Why not 1 We have reason in our kec})- 
ing, to be sure ; but do not, on that score, 
hold up your chin too high over the ring of 
your white collar. I have seen better white 
bands about the neck of many a little bird 
that twitters in the hedge by the way-sidfe. 
It is not reason that parts you from the 
beast most widely, so much .as your hat. 
Many a dog has better head-lining than 
yours, but a head-covering like that which 
you claj) on every day would look ridi- 
cnlou.s, even upon a pig. I should like to know 
whatfurriev or ]>aletot maker, with the clothes 
of beasts given him to cut up and fiishion into 
clothes for men, can dress tl\e world of fashion 
half as well ns the animal itself is dressed: 
What Macintosh garment is so beautiful as 
the waterproof dress of the salmon or the 
duck? Briimmel never wore a coat half as well- 
fitting as a dog’s. This coat fits without a crease, 
and always maintains its lustre by aprincijde 
of renovation contained in itself. It becomes 
thicker and Jieavier when its wearer is ox- 
I posed to severe cold .and needs the warmest 
wrapper.*?, and it becomes, in hot climate.s, 
thin and very light. It maintains the tempera- 
ture of the body, and impedes the trans- 
inisslon either of heat or cold from without. 
It serves as a light mattress to the wearer 
tliat enables him to lie down comfortably on 
the bare ground, on stones, or upon the hardest 
floor, an<l lo resist any ordinary amount of 
damp. The same dress on a female we.arer 
serves as a bed for her little ones to nestle 
upon. A whole bird of j>aradi.se, or part 
of the tail of an ostrich stuck upon a 
lady’s head does not iiiJi)art to her dress 
the lightness and beaufy of complete 
set of plumage such as any bird, even a poor 
linnet in Seven Dials, h.is for overyd;iy wear. 
Then how amazingly fit are the bird’s clothes 
for the bird’s occupation ! The direction of 
every feather is calculated in birds of swift 
passage to assist and expedite their flight'; 
and, in birds that fly stealthily by night, to 
make their nioverneuts noiseless. 

** But I am sure iny eyes are better than a 
sparrow’s ! ” Are you quite sure, young lady 
—who would be proud to have your eyes 
likened to those of the gazelle — that your eyes 
are as good even as a vulture’s? Some 
]iiintei*3 in Bengal killed a large wild boar, 
and left it outside their. tent. An hour after- 
wards, the sky Ivas blue .and cloudless^ only a 


minuto speck in one quarter il^ed their atton- YezitUs were, for the first time, iucluded in the 
tioii. It became larger, and proved to bo a vul- Turkish military conscription. Until then, 
ture flying in a straight line out of .the far they had never beei^ made nizam/or disciplined 
heavens towards their wild boar. In less than soldiers, on the ground of their x*eligioA and 
an hour seventy vultures had thus flown in peculiar observances. For instance, . the 
strnight lines from all quavers of the sky. Yezid is forbidden by his ecclesiastical laws 
Again, — Aleppo is so placed that it may be to wear blue; and blue makes part. of the 
seen from a great distance. Stand after din- Turkish uniform. The Yezid is polluted if U© 
iier on the terrace roof of a house at Aleppo, bathes with a Mussulman, ana the Turkish 
and make gestures with your hand, iis if you soldiers are obliged to bathe weekly, in a body, 
were scattering crumbs. Flocks of birds will Many articles of food served out to the 
dart to your feet out of a sky in whicli, just ' Turkish army are unlawfulto the Yezid ; and 
before, perhaps not one wjis visible, Fj oki I various other differences preserved them from 
the upper regions of the air they keep a ! military service, until, in eighteen hundred ^nd 
look-out on the flesh-pots of tlie Syrians, j forty-seven, they and other out-lying sects, 
The bird that is so far-sighted is near-sighted yrere placed on an equality of hardship, with 
too; it discriminates morsels, and secs accu- the orthodox. The Yezidis resisted beingforoed 
rately what it should pick up, between its into the army. The virtue that lay in long 
eyes and the point of its beak; ibr*it must white sliirts buttoned to the throat, in white 
adju.st its eye, and does so readily, even to cloaks, white trousers, and black turbans ; tli© 
tliat short tlistance. The bird too lias a sur- sin of blue sliirts and open throats, and the ter* 
jirisiiig quickness of sight. When flying at riblo Fez cap; were of far greater consequence 
the pace of an express train under aliclter of than obedience to authority, or the sharing 
a forest, it will steer its way among the of national burdens. The poor dcvil-wor- 
boughs, and never once suffer eollisioji, after shipper remained true to his faith, if febel- 
our express-train fashion. So quick-sighted, lious to his sovereign ;• but the Turkish re- 
short-sighted, and far-sighted are birds.* cruiting oflicers carried off or slew the unfor- 
Now, I nave observed you when among un- lunate zealots, with whose zeal they did not 
feathered songsters at the Opera, looking sympathise. Tii the midst of the oppression and 
from your box at Signor Lablachc — who is tyranny that fell upon tliem — men and women 
not the smallest crumb in nature — through a tortured, young girls carried off to the Moslem 
powei'ful pair of glasses to tlie aid of your harems, and children sold into bondage- 
eyes. Properly to admire your lovely liicc, Cawal Yusuf, the hea<l of tJieir preachers, was 
1 liave myself used a little telescope when chosen, with others, as a deputation to Con- 
you slioiie as a star from the grand tier. stantinojde; and, chielly through the*J3ritiah 
You will rely then upon your ears, your ambassador’s intercession, procured a fir- 
power of enjoying music; but that power does man, which secured the uninterrupteil 
not reside in your oars. It belongs to your enjoy nieiit of all Vezid religious peculiarities 
spiritual nature, to your intellectual and wliatsoever. Cawal Yusuf and his party 
moral part, wherein alone you are above the rode back to their mountain home with those 
birds, and beasts, ami iislies. Take aw’ay glad tidings ; ]>asslug through a country, so 
those, and you will fiiul yoiu’sclf possessed of beautiful that it might have been the aiicicut 
inferior senses ami iulerior physical powers. Eden, till they came to the Yezid village of 
Whoever among us is less than man is less Hamki, where the preacher was received as a 
than beast. The broken vase does not saint risen Irom the dead. Men, women, 
become a jug, but something more useless and children pressed round him, kissing his 
and worthieas ; and it is most unjust to the hands and face with tears of joy, and £ill 
lower animals to say of a man with his brains blessing and praising him — man of God that 
and heart chipped off, that he has sunk down he was among them 1 

to the level oi a brute. This simple-hearted, gentle-judging, Cawal 

r"T^-r-r - — ■ ■ — . -r-:— Yusuf was a Very different kind of inau to 

DEVTTi W^T^^RrPT»F^c! Sheikh Jindi, their peesharnaz, or prayer- 

VhViL WQUb HlPPEKS. leader-aii Eastern John Knox-a talll grave, 

A GRIM title enough, and appropriate to and stern man, never seen to smile— to whom 
many not formally ranked under its heading ; hideed a jest would have been profanity, and 
but ill the present instance meaning nothin*^ laughter sinful. His eyes burnt like firq 
more formidable than the Yezidis of Meso- beneath his bushy eyebrows, and his, . 

potamia, the worshippers of the Melek Taoiis, face, brown in tint, was sternly regular in 
or Brazen Peacock ; a peaceful, and, of late, outline. In all manner and nppejiran^e li© 
much persecuted sect of Moharamedafis, very man most fitted to be tlio 

whose name seems to be the only diabolical P^’*^ycr-Ieader to a sect of devil-worobippers, 
thing about •them. Their sufferings arose that sect been what the name iqiplies— 
from a* matter of coiiscientiousuess against ot good, inste^l of timidly pi*opitious 

citizenship, and began in this wisei— of ©vil. Yet the Yezidis loved this man ; fof' 

In eighteen hundred and forty-seven, the exceedingly affectionate to their 

chiefs and teachers, and Cawal Yusuf and 

* Sco Number S{dl of Household Wordi), page 31,* Sheikh Jinda were both almost sacred to 
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them. How affectionate they are, the follow- stifling heat, On the third day, the bridegroom 
ing anecdote will show. lit a foray made by is sought for early in the morning, and led 
Keritli Oglie Mohammed Pasha against from house to house to receive the presents 
them, he seized, as he believed, Sheikh Naar, of his friends. Then, placed in a circle of 
the Yezid high-priest. But Nasr escaped, dancei's, the guests and bystanders wet small 
and his second in spiritual command took his coins and stick them oh his forehead as tlicy 

? lace — the substitution undiscovered by the , pass. The money is caught in a handker- 
'urke. This brave fellow bore patiently his I chief, which two of his groomsmen hold 
tortures and imprisonment ; and wiis at 1 under his chin. And thus ends the bride’s 
length bought off by Mr. Ivassam, who ad- 1 purgatory of darkness and suffocation ; and 
vaiiced a consiilerable aura of money, wliicli j the guests disperse to their own homes, the 
the inhabitants of a certain district were to songs all sung, the raasheals all burnt out ; 
refund out of the produce of their fields. Not j and the money all spent, 
many English congregations would so mulct i The Yezid girls dress with great elegance ; 
themselves, and not many bishops’ chaplains j generally in a wliife shirt and drawei-s, over 
would sacrilice their own life and liberty to the : vvhicli thej' wear coloured zabouns, or long 
relea.se or salvation of their idei ical superiors. • silk dresses, open in the front and confined 
Yet the Mohammedans liold the Yezidis as I round the waist with a girdle, embroidered, 
■worse than all other ill Ihleis, because they are I so to speak, with silver pins. Over this a 
not “masters of a book,” as the Jews, Chris- 1 kind of apron, of grey or yellow check, is tied 
tians, Hindoos, and even the Chinese. Their i to one shouhliT, ami falls in front of the g.iy 
oatlis are disbelieved, for, without a Book, ! silk robe. They wear flowers in their hair ; 
who can have a riglit idea of truth ] And, as | and black turbans, wreathed with a siui;!e 
the “ extinguishers of lights,” they are said to j sprig of myrtle, or skull-caps, covered with 
hold midnight orgies of unparalleletl excess. ' gold nud silver money ; and strings of coins, 
Yet we have seen that, even without that re- nml beads, and old Assyrian relics round their 
ligious necessity, the poor Yezid knows a little I tliroals. The married women wear only 
of morality and self-sacritice, nevertheless. • white ; their lieads and necks crivcred witJi 
In this journey homeward, Cawal Yusuf ’ white kerchiefs. The gii^s keep their necks 
was joined by our enterprising countryman, | bare. 

Mr. J^yard ; who seems to Jiave been re-! Erora marriage to death, though along, is 
ceived with equal honours to the preacher 1 a natural step ; only there is not so inneli 
himself. Among other marks of attention, . excitement at the last as at the first. Wien 
they wished him to stand godfather to a chihl a Yezid <Ues, his wife comes out' to meet the 
born tjie mght of his arrival iu the harem of 'mourners, suiTounded by her female friends, 
the young chief, Hassein Bey. Mr. Layanl, ! and carrying the sword or shield of hei* lins- 
not quite relishing the notion of being god-! baml in one hand, and in tho otlier long- locks 
father to a devil-w’orshipping baby, com- ; of her own hair. Her head is smeared with 
promised the matter, and gave him his name .'chiy, and dust is thrown upon it, just as was 
without standing sponsor for his creed. This done in old Egypt and Assyria many thousand 
young Hussein Bey — one of t lie handsomest j years ago. TIiecorp.se is Avashed in running 
youtlis to be seen in a long summer’s day — is^ water, and buried in the presciico of a eawah 
a very ideal of an Enstern chief, in his way as ! or jiriest — the face turned to the nortli star ; 
fascinating as S;Uheiii the Bc<iouin. His j for there are strange snatches of an extinct 
mother had ])rcserved him among tlie moim-j faith in this peculiar sect; and mystic revo- 
tains, after the slaughter of his iather by the j rences betray a far-off time, Avheri w'orsliip 
KooiyIs. He, Hassein Bey, or the cliietj and j for the heavenly bodies and for fire formed - 
the priests, never shave, nor marry out of tlie religion of the (hen wisest of the 
their own order. world. 

By the w’ay, a Yezidi marriage is no A. s Yusuf and his party, hearing the impe- 
trifliug matter : at least for the unhappy rial firman, passeil from village to village, 
bride, avIio, half-smothered b^Mieath a thick tlieir way boeauie like a trinmplial procession, 
veil that cuvelope.s^ her from heail to foot, is Youths dre.ssed in their gayest robes, all with 
kept behind a dark curtain for three Jong flowers or leaves in their turbmis ;■ fakirs, in 
mortal days. In the couit-3Mi’d below are dark coarse drcsse.s and red and black tur- 
dancers, stf>ry*telJerB, muhieians, men playing bans — one with a chain round his neck, in 
at their games, women shouting the tahlehl tokm Lliat he had renounced the world and 
and clapping their hands ; the liright sunshine all its pomps and vanities ; women and chii- 
over all in the day, and at niglit the masheals dreii cany ing green boughs, and holding jars 
—-large bundles of flaming raps, saturated of fresh Avater and bowls of sour milk ; a 
with bitumen, crammetl into iron baskets bishop and priests ; a chief, armed to 
raised on long poles — casting floods of rich red tho teeth, and wearing a figured Indian 
light on the scene. Afabs, stripped to the silk robe, with a cloak of precious fur — his 
waist, shout their war-cries ; girls in gay silk Arab mare beautifully decorated ; a Persian 
robes, .uiid matrons all in white, suid their dervish, clothed in the fawn-coloured gazelle 
share to tlie excitt ment ; l^ht the veiled brule ' skin, and wearing a conical red cap edged 
must sit out her three days in darkness and in,‘Nvith fur, arid braided black with sentences 
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fr^om tihft feoraw, or invocations to liis patron sparrows. The sparrows Had chirped and 
All ; horsemen galloping to and- fro ; footmen kept the Pasha awake ; so the sparrows were 
discharging their firearms — musicians ; .and shot and the Pasha was soothed. The fifth 
women shouting their peculiar cry; — these morning was terrible. Death tp the flies 1 
were the accompaniments that surrounded for they bad buzzed about the Pasha’s nose, 
the PiHjacher and the Frank as they jour- Then the Kiayah, who, as chief of the village, 
neyed through the villages and settle- had carried out the governor's commands, 
meuts. touching the beasts, birds, and babies, now 

Christians are scattered about among the thi*ow himself at the Pasha’s feet. “ Your 
devil- worshipping congregations, in perfect highness,” he said, “ has seen that all the 
. harmony with each other, as fellow-siitferers animals here — upraise be to God ! — obey our 
for the cause of religion. Tlie Christian lord the sultan ; the infidel flies alone are re-, 
bishops do not live in a very bishoplike style, bellious. I am a man of low degree and small 
Cue old man and his two priests were fouiid power, and can do nothing against them ; it 
in a low, damp, dirty room, with its one soli- now behoves a great vizir like your highness 
tary window plastered up with oiled paper ; ij -to enforce the commands of our lord and 
carpet, in shreds and rags, lay on the rotten master.” The Pasha relished the joke, for- 
floor for the bod ; sandy brea<l, coarse and gave the flies, and left the village. Which 
hard, sour curds, mangy meat, and beans, was just what all the inhabitants of Baashiek- 
were the jubilee diet — and not too much even hah wished. 

then ! — and an old woman, like the hag of a The Yezidi religion is not so dreadful in 
fairy tale, was the complement of the pi'elatic substance as it is in title. Their Melek 
establishment. Here was primitive poverty Taous — ^the Brazen Peacock is the sym- 
with a vengeance, if jiot ))rimitive purity — bol of the Evil Principle, which tlie Ye- 
the social simplicity, if not the religious zidis seek rather to propitiate than honour 
subtlety, of the early Christians. Yet, with with a special worship. King peacock is 
all its povei*ty, our Armenian establishment the rude image of a bird on the top of a brass 
may not be unfavourably contrasted with the or copper stand, somewhat like a candlestick, 
splendour of more civil isetl episcoj^rites, where, It is rathej* more like a Hindoo or Persian idol 
perhaps, the glarti of llie world has some- than a cock or peacock ; but it serves as an 
times put out tiio light of the Gospel, emblem as well as anything else. They say 

One day the party came ui)on a grou]) of that the Melek 'J'aous has never fallen into 
girls, and an oltl Kurd, baking brea<l at the the hands of the Mussulmans, and that it is 
entrance of a village. Tlie travellers were protected by a special providence, which has 
hungry, and thouglit they might break thoir i preserved it to its votaries in spite of all the 
fast tolerably well liore, an<i better thnu with dangers to which it has been exposed. If 
the fiery raki, the glass of spirits everywhere this glory of his faith were to depart, the 
prestMitcd, “ Have you any bread T’ they poor Yezid would feel himself in worse plight 
asked. “No, by the Prophet !” — “Any butter- than if obliged to 'wear a blue shirt, or to 
milk ‘I ” “ No, by my faith !” — “ Any fruit T’ eat a Turkish mess. The symbolic presence 
“No, by Allah!” — the trees were laden of Satan withdrawn, what further hope could 
down with fruit of the most delicious there be of his protection and good will? — and 
kind. The old man then took up the his ])rotectioii and goodwill are grave matters 
queries. “ 'Whence do you come ? ” “ From to the Yezidis. Tliey believe that the Devil 
afar.” — “What is your business ? ” “ Wiiat was, and is still, the chief of the angels ; but 
God commands.” — “ Whither are you going ?” | that he is now suffering punishment for his 
“ As God wills.” With which answer the I'chellion to the Eternal will. Yet he will be 
Kurd was perfectly satisfied; and so gave restored to his former honours in the end, 
them a bowl of curds, a basket filled up and then he will reward, as now he h;is power 
with the ‘finest fruit, and fresh baked to torment. He must therefore be conciliated, 
bread. they say, that hereafter he remember 

At one of l.lie villages a good story was told, those who paid him honour, and did not turn 
The Pasha went to Ba.a,sluikhah. On the their faces away from him in the day of his 
morning after his arrival the Pasha angrily disgrace. There is something touching in 
complained that the braying of the donkey's this, and of kindness to tho Jhllcii ; almost 
in the village had disturbed his night’s rest, equal in simplicity to the Scottidh preacher’s 
The donkeys were incontinently banished, prayer for the “ pair de’il,” '^vhen he prayed 
Tlie next morning the Pasha complained yet — “ but, gude Lord, dimia let him fa’ in ! ** 
more angrily of the crowing of cocks. The when held over the bottomless pit for an 
cocks were slaughtered by the troops. Some eternity of punishment, 
hope now of a good night’s rest. But the The Kurds liave been siid enemies to the 
third morning the Pasha swore many a round poacoful devil- worshipper’s. The Kurds are 
oath against the infant population of Bjia- rich ; their tents are large and luxurious, 
sheikhah ; and to prevent their cries from divided into many compartments by means 
again piercing the pashalic e.ars, the chihlren of cane oi' reeds prettily worked, bound 
and their motliera were locked np in cellars, together with ditferent coloui*ed threads, and 
But the fourth morning wjis dedicated to the coverett with gay carpets. The Kurdish 
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carpets are the most celebrated in Turkey, lighted, men and women wandered into the 
Their clothes are heavily embroidered witii foi'est, carrying lighted rhaslieals in their 
gohl and silver — the colours generaly deep hands ; the red li^t tossed high about, and 
red, and bright yellow, and black, in stripes ; every now and then was lost among the trees, 
they tinge their eyelids with kohl, and live then glimmering out through the leaves and 
well and luxuriously. The girls of the Malli across the black branches, prpduciug a magi- 
tribe are considered the most beautiful of the cal effect ; lamps hung round the white walls 
Kurdish women, and are greatly sought alter of tlie temple, the priests and elders sitting in 
— a hundred pounds, or twenty pui'ses, being the full blaze, with the women of their own 
often given for them. They are tattooed by order, grouped about ; ,the voices of men and 
Aiab women, who wander from tent to tent wonieii came up, soft and sweet, from the 
for that piirpo.«<c, and who work with gun- valley, and laughter and happy childish joy 
powder and indigo. The operation is per- mingled with them ; when suddenly all was 
formed at the age of six or seven, and an still — and tlicn a chant, wild, solemn, and 
elaborate pattern gains perh.'ips an extra majestic, swelled on the air, and soft tones of' 
purse in tlie matrimonial market. The women flutes and the clash of symbols and of tlie 
show their faces, and eat with the men. Well, tambourines blending with the voices. This, 
tliese Kurds have been inorlal em iiiies of the | song, sweet and low, like a cathedral chant, 
Yezidis ; have razed more valleys, slain more coniinued for about an hour, ami then gradu- 
men, and captured more women, than even ally changed into a lively air, the musical 
the Turks themselves, and are dreaded and instruments louder and quicker as the hai'- 
hated in consequence. Because of the oppres- mony became merrier and the voices swifter, 
sions committed and the dangers in which All soon grew into a mere Babel of sounds, 
the Yezidis had lived, their great festival — The tambourines rung quick and hard, the 
the pilgrimage to the tomb of Sheikli Adi — clash of the symbols, and the wild pourings 
had oeeii greatly neglected of late years ; but, forth of the flutes, increased both in measure 
in the year when l^ayard was with them, i{ and in energy ; the musicians gave way to 
was exceedingly well-attemle<l. To this pil- an excitement that was almost madness ; 
grimage the tribes all flocked. The clean they flung their instruments frantically in 
white houses of the Yezidi valleys — many the air, and shrieked, rather than sung, 
standing in their own little gardens, with a and writlie<l, and strained, and threw tlicm- 
strcain of running water passing through — selves into all strange, mad contortions, until 
emptied themselves of their inmates; all | both players and singers fell exhausted to 
pressing onwird to the valley of the tomb of the ground, And then a yell, that seemed to 
the Sheikh Adi, Every person bathed and pierce the very heaven above, from every tree, 
put on clean clotlies before entering the and atone, and grassy plot, and from the 
valley — the men washing in one part of the banks of the rippling stream — a fearful shriek 
stream and the women in another — but, un- that burst like the scream of tortured spirits 
conscious of evil, bathing in the midst of the let loose ; and then a silence, dumb as death, 
tribe. came upon them .all ; and then the cheerful 

As soon as the pilgrims saw the sacred voices of men and women chatting merrily 
tomb, each man fired his matchlock and set beneath the trees, or in the woods, or on the 
up his war-cry ; the women clapped tlieir lawns, lasting until the morning. In the 
hands and shouted too ; the chiblreu mingled morning the pilgrims slept until the noonday ; 
their shrill voices in the cries. Almost and, in the evening again, when about seven 
every one was clotlied in white, and wore thousand pilgrims were then assembled, the 
flowers and leaves iii their hair or turbans, solemn cliant falling gradually into the rapid 
The beauty of the women, the varied dresses melody, and melody becoming temporary 
and countenances of the diflerent tribes as madness, was again renewed. But emphatic 
they wound clown the sacred valley, the gaiety of testimony is borne to the fact that, though 
the people, and the softness of the scenery, roused to the state of wild excitement, not 
made up a prospect perliaps unrivalled in an act^ or word, or gesture, was attempted, 
the whole world — all was so gay, and bright, that the most scrupulous purist could nave 
and innocent. The childdike euthusia.sni of condemned. Yet, from this ceremony in the 
the pilgrims was equalled only by their pilgrimage to the sacred valley, the Yezidis 
child-like innocence and gaiety, and it was nave been called the Extinguishers of Lights, 
well worth the journey from Mosul to wit- ami are believed to enact a scene of profanity 
nehs only their delight. Sheep were slain and vice equalled only by the traditions of 
and distributed to the poor; members of a extinct orgies.. 

herd pf white oxen penned near the temiile Devil-worshippers as they are, the poor 
shared the same flite ; bread was baked, Yezidis are not to be despised. They are no 
dried figs and raisins strung in grotesque worse than their neighbours, except in 
figures, fresli fruit aiu) fK>ur curds formed the their given name. Ah ! not only witli the 
food of most ; and then night drooped over Yezidis, but with all men, peffect knowledge 
the valley, teeming with its mighty coiigre- would cast out hatred, and condemnation 
cation of near five thousand souls. As the would die if understanding and sympatliy 
darkness deepeutid, torches and iiidh were were born in the hearts of men. Not even a 
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Devil-ivonsliipper is to be hated ; and did 
not Saint. Augustine prajr daily for the ulti- 
mate salvation of the devil himself 1 

NORTH AND SOUTFL 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 

An, yoc, though all tho world forbnko. 

Though fortune clit» my winga, 

1 Vill not cramp my heart, nor take 
Hiill-viowa of raeu and things. 

Let Whig and Tory stir their blood ; 

There must be stormy weather ; 

But for some true result of good 
All parties work together. 

Tennyson. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

"Edith!” said Margaret, gently, "Edith 

But, as Margaret half suspected, Edith had 
fallen asleep. She lay curled np on the sola 
in the back drawing-room in Harley Street, 
looking very lovely in her white muslin ami 
blue ribbons. If Titania had ever been 
dressed in white muslin and blue ribbons, and 
fallen asleep on a crimson damask sofa in a 
back drawing-room, Editli might have been 
taken for her. Margaret was struck afresh 
by her cousin’s beauty. They had grown up 
together from childhood, and all along Edith 
liadbeeu remarked upon by every one, except 
Margaret, for her prettiness ; but Margaret 
had never thought about it until the last few 
day.s, when the prospect of soon losing her 
cornj)anioii seemed to give force to every 
sweet oualiiy and charm which Edith 
possessed. They had been talking about 
wedding-dresses, ami wedding ceremonies; and 
Captain Lennox, and what he had told Edith 
about her future life at Corfu, where his 
regiment was stationed ; and the dilliculty of 
keeping a piano in good tune (a difliculty 
which Edith seemed to consider as one of the 
most forniiilable that could befall her in her 
mairieil life), and what gowns she should 
want in the visits to Scotland, which would 
immediately succeed her marriage ; but the 
whispered tone had hatterly become more 
drowsy ; and Margaret, after a pause of a few 
minutes, found, as sbo fancied, that, in spite 
of the buzz in the next room. Edith nad 
rolled herself into a soft ball or muslin and 
ribbon and silken curls, and gone off into a 
peaceful little after-dinner nap. 

Margaret had been on the point of telling 
her cousin of some of the plans and visions 
which she entertained as to her future life in 
the country parsonage, where her father and 
mother lived ; and where her bright holidays 
had always been passed, though for the Inst 
ten years her aunt Shaw’s house hod been 
considered as her home. But in default of a 
listener, she had to brood over the change in 
her life silently as heretofore. It was a happy 
brooding, altliough tinged with regret at being 
separated for an indefinite time from her 


separated for an inuehnite time irom Her 
gentle aunt and dear cousin. As she thought 
of the delight of filling the important post of 
only daughter in Helstoue parsonage^ pieces 


fated ; and did of the conversation out of the next room cantei ' 
Lily for the ulti- upon her ears. Her aupt Shavr .was talkiiji^; ! 
imself 1 to the live or six ladies i^hb.faad been dinin'^ 

there, and whose husbands were still in tlie 

SOUTH dining-room. They were the fipiniiUat So 
quaiutances of the house ; neighbours whom 
lY BARTON. Shaw called friends, because she hap- 

Iforfa-iko, pened to dine with them more ' frequently 

J'Ks- than with any other peopfe, and because if 

igg. ^ “ she or Edith wanted anything from them, or 

blood ; they from her, they <lid not scruple to make a 

• call at each other’s houses before luncheon. 

These ladies and their husbands wai^ invited 
Tennyson. in their capacity of friends to eat a farewell 
dinner in honour of Edith’s approaching mar- 
/higc. Edith had rather objected to this 
:ently, "Edith I’^lirrmigcrnent, for Captain Lennox was ev- 
icted, Edith had pccted to arrive by a late train this very 
I np on the sola evening ; but, although she was a spoiUf 
Harley Street, child, she was too careless and idle to have a 
lite muslin ainl very strong will of her own, and gave way 
had ever been when she found that her mother had abso- 
)lue ribbons, and lately ordered those extra delicacies of the 
taiiiask sofa in a season which are always supposed to be 
[light have been efficacious against immoderate grief at fare- 
sis struck afresh well dinners. She contented herself by lean- 
Y had grown up iiig back in her chair, merely playing with 
all along Edith the food on her plate, and looking gi*ave and 
very one, except absent ; while all around her werq enjoying 
; but Margaret the mots of Mr. Gr.ey, the gentleman who 
util the last few always took the bottom of the table at Mrs. 
soon losing her Shaw’s dinner parties, and asked Edith to, 
force to every give them some music in the drawing-room, 
wh ich Edith Sir. Grey was particularly agreeable over this 
talking about farewell dinner, and the gentlemen staid 
ceremonies; and dqwn stairs longer than usual. It was very 
I had told Editli well they did — to judge from the fragments 
>rfu, where his of con vei-sati on which Margaret overheard, 
the dilliculty of "T suffered too much myself ; not that I 
ne (a difficulty was not extremely happy with the poor dear 
ler as one of the Genewil, — but still disparity of age is^a draw- 
elall her in her back ; one that I was resolved Edith should 
viis she should not have to encounter. Of course, without 
d, which would any maternal partiality, I foi^esaw that the 
rriage ; but the dear child was likely to marry early; mde#d^ 
f become more I had often said that I was sure she would be 
a pause of a few married before she was nineteen. I had quito 
id, that, in spite a prophetic feeling when Captain Lennox”— 
)om, Edith had and here the voice dropped into a whisper, 

1 or muslin and but Margaret could easily supply the blank, 
gone off into a Tlie course of true love in Edith’s case had 
p. run remarkably smooth. Mrs. Shaw had 

point of telling given way to the presentiment, as she ex- ; 
ians and visions pressed it ; and had rather urged on the 
er future life in marriage, although it was below the expecta- 
) her father and tions which many of Edith’s acquaintancea 
bright holidays had formed for her, a young aud pretty 
ugh for the Inst heiress. But Mrs. Shaw said that her only , 
louse had been child should marry for love, — and ftighed 
; in default of a emphatically, as if love had not been her 
jr the change in motive for marrying the General. . Mrs. 

It was a happy Shaw enjoyed 'the romance of the present 
i regret at being engagement rather more than her daughtelr. 
time from her Not but that Edith was very thoroughly and 


properly in love; still she would certainly 
iiave preferred a good house in Belgravia, to 
all the picturesqueuess of the life which 
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Captain Lennox described at Corfu. I’he all untamed from the forest, to share the 
very parts whicli made Margaret glow as she home, the play, and the lessons of her cousin 
listened, Edith pretended to shiver and Etlith. She remembered the dark, dim look 
shudder at ; partly fur tile pleasure she had in of the London nursery, presided over by an 
being coaxed out of lier dislike by her fond austere and ceremonious nurse, who waster- 
lover, and partly because anything of a gipsy ribly particular about clean hands and torn 
or make-shift life was really distasteful to frocks. She recollected the first tea up 
her. Yet had any one come with a fine house I there — separate from her father and aunt, 
and a fine estate, and a title to boot, Edith: who were dining somewhere down below au 
would still have clung to Captain liennox j infinite depth of stairs ; for unless she were 
while the temptation lasted when it was up in the sky (the child thought), they must 
over, it is possible she might have had little be deep down in the bowels of the earth, 
qualms of ill-concealed regret that Captain At home — before she came to live in Hailey 
Lennox could not have united in his jiersoii Street — her mother’s dressing-room had been 
everylhing that was desirable. In this she her nursery ; and, as they kept early hours 
was" but her mother's child; who, afte^.in the country ‘ parsonage, Margaret had 
deliberately marrying General Shaw with no* always had her meals with her father and 
warmer feeling than respect for his character | mother. Oh ! well did the t;dl, stately girl 
and establishment, was constantly, though ; of eighteen remember the tears shed with 
quietly, bemoaning her hard lot in being such wild passion of grief by the little girl 
united to one whom she could not love. | of nine, as she hid her fiicc under the bed- 
“ I have spared no expense in her trous- 1 clothes, in that first night ; and how she was 
seau,” were the next words Margaret heard. ! bidden not to cry by the nurse, because it 
“She has all the beautiful Indian shawls and ; would disturb Miss Edith ; and how she had 
scarfs tlio General gave to me, but which 1 cried i\s bitterly, but more quietly, till her 
shall never wear again.” I newly-seen grand pretty aunt had come softly 

“ She is a lucky girl,” replied another voice, ’ upstairs with Mr. Hale to show him his little 
which Margaret "knew to be that of ]Mrs. ' sleeping daughter. Then the little Margaret 
Gibson, a lady who was taking a double had liushed her sobs, and tried to lie quiet as 
interest in the conversation, from the fact of. if .asleep, for fear of making her father un- 
one of her daughters having been married happy by her grief, wliicli she dared not ex- 
withiu the last few weeks. Helen had set press before her aunt, and which she rather 
her heart upon an Indian shawl, but really ' tliought it was wrong to feel at all after the 
when I found what an extravagant price wa.s long hoping, and planning, and contriving 
asked, I was obliged to refuse lier. She will they had gone through at home, before her 
be quite envious when she hears of Edith . wardrobe could be arranged so as to suit her 
having Indian sliawl.s. What kind are they? grander circumstances, and before papa could 
Delhi"? with the lovely little borders ? ” ■ leave his parish to come up to London, even 

Margaret heard her aunt’s voice again, hut for a few days, 
this time it was as if she had raised herself up. Now she had got to love the old nursery, 
from her half- recumbent position, and were though it was but a dismantled place ; .and she 
looking into the more dimly lighted back ; looketl all round, with a kind of cat-liko re- 
drawing-room. “ Edith ! E<lith ! ” cried she ; gret, at the idea of leaving it for ever in tliree 
and then she sank back as if wearied by the days. 

exertion. Margaret ste})ped furvvard. ^'Ah Newton!” said she, “I think we 

“Edith is a.sleep, Aunt Shaw. Is it any- shall all .be sorry to leave this dear old 
thing I can do ?” room.” 

All the ladies said “Poor child I” on re- “Indeed, mis.s, I shan’t, for one. My eyes 
ceiving this distressing intelligence about are not so good as. they were, and the light 
Edith ; and the minute lap-iing iu Mrs. here is so bad that I can’t see to mend laces 
Shnw’s arms began to bark, as if excited by except just at the window, where there’s 
the burst of pity. .always a shocking draught-enough to give 

“ Hush, Tiny ! you naughty little girl 1 you one one’s death of cold.” 
will waken your mistre.ss. It was only to a.sk “ Well, I dare say you will have- both good 
Edith if she would tell ' Newton to bring light and plenty of warmth at Naples. You 
down her shawls : perhaps you would go, must keep as much of your darning as you 
Margaret dear ?” can till then. Thank you, Newton, I can 

Margaret went up into the obi nursery at take them down — ^you’re busy.” 
the very top of the house, where Newton was So Margaret went down laden with shawls, 
busy getting up some laces which were re- and snuffing up their spicy Eastern smell, 
qiiired for tlie wedding. Whije Newton went Her aunt asked her to stand as a sort of lay 
(not without a muttered grumbling) to undo figure on which to display them, as Edith 
the shawk, which had already been exhibited was still asleep. No one thbught about it ; but 
four or five times that day, Margaret hioked Margaret’s tall, finely-made figure, in the black 
round upon tlie nursery; the first room in silk dress which she vras wearing as mourning 
that liouse with which she had become fanii- for some distant relative of her father’s, set 
liar nine yeai-s ago, when she was brought, off the long beautiful folds of the gorgeous 
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shawls ^ thsfct would liavs half-smothered " Well, I suppose you are all in the depths 

]^Ltb. Margaret stood, right under, the of buslueBS^ladjes* ousiaess, 1* mean, vefy 

chandelier, qiute sileut au(l passive, while her difTereut to my buaiDess, which u real true 
aunt adjusted the draperies. Occasionally, law business. Playing with shai^k is very 
as she was turned round, she caught a difiereut worJc to drawing up settlenients.”*^ 
glimpse of herself in the niirror over “ Ah, I knew how you would bo amused to 

the chimney-piece, and smiled at her own find us all so occupied in admiring fihery. But 
appearance there — the familiar features really Indian shawls are very perfet things 
in the unusual garb of a princess. She of their kind.” 

touched the shawls gently as they hung “I have no doubt they are. Their prices 

around her, and took a pleasure in their soft are very perfect, too. Nothing wanting.” 
feel and their brilliant colours, and rather The gentlemen came dropping in one 
liked to be dresseil in such splendour — eii- one, ami the buzz and noise deepened in ton^ 
joying it much as a child would do, with a This is your last dinner-party, is it not ? 
quiet pleased smile on her lips. Just then There are no more before Thursday? ” 
the door opened, and Mr. Henry Lennox wasj ^ “ No. 1 think after this evening we shall 
suddenly announced. Some of the ladies feci at rest, which I am sure I have not done 
started back, as if half-ashamed of their j for many weeks; at least, that kind of rest 
feminine interest in dress. Mrs. Shaw held I when the hands have nothing more to do, and 
out her hand to the new-comer ; Margaret | all the arrangements are complete for aa 
stood perfectly still, thinking she might be yet , event which must occupy one’s head and 
wanted as a sort of block for the .shawls; but , heart. I shall be glad to have time to think, 
looking at Mr. Lennox with a bright, amused and I am sure Edith will.” 
face, as if sni*e of his sympathy in her sense am not so sure about her ; but I can 

of the ludicrousness at being thus surprised, fancy that you will. Whenever I have seen 
Her aunt was so much absorbed in asking you lately, you have been carried away by a 
INlr. Henry Lennox — who had not been able to whirlwind of some otlier person’s making.” 
come tt> dinner — all sorts of questiousabout his “ Yes,” said Margaret, rather sadly, remem- 

brothcr the bridegroom, his sister the brides- bering the never-ending commotion about 
mai<l (coming with the Captain from Scot- trifles that had been going on for more than 
land for the occasion), and various other a month past ; ‘‘ I wonder if a marriage must 
nieinbei's of the Lennox family, that Mar- : always be preceded by what you call a whirl- 
gjirct saw that she was no moie wanted as wind, or whether in some cases there might 
shawl-bearer, and devoted herself to the not rather be a calm and peaceful time just 
aimisement of the otlier visitors, whom before it.” 

her aunt had for the moment forgotten, “Cinderella’s godmother ordering the 
Almost immediately, Edith came in from trousseau, the wedding-breakfast, writing 
the back drawing - room, winking and the notes of invitation, for instance,” said 
blinking her eyes at the stronger light, Mr. Lennox, laughing. 

shaking back her slightly -ruffled curls, “But are all these quite necessary trou- 
and altogether looking like the Sleeping bles?” asked Margaret, looking up straight 
Beauty just startled from her dreams. Even at him for an answer, A sense ot indescribable 
in hir slumber she had instinctively felt that weariness of aJl the arrangements for a 
a Lonnox was worth rousing herselt fur; and pretty eflect, in which Edith hatl been busied 
.she had a multitude of questions to ask about as supreme authority for the last six weeks, 
dear Janet, the future, unseen sister-in-law, oppressed her just now ; and she really 
for whom she professed so much alfectiou, that wanted some one to help her to a few plea- 
if Margaret had not been very proud sant, quiet ideas connected with a marriage, 
she might have almost felt jealous of “ Ohj of course,” he replied, with a change 
the mushroom rival. As Margaret sank to gravity in his tone. “ U'here arc forms 
rather more into the background on her and ceremonies to be gone through, not so 
■aunt’s joining the conversation, she saw much to satisfy oneself, as to stop the world’s 
Henry Lennox directing his looks towards a mouth, without which stoppage there would 
Vacant seat near her ; and she knew perfectly be very little satisfeotiou in life. But how 
well that as soon as Edith released him wouldVou have a wedding aiTa^iged 1 ” 
from her questioning, he would take posses- “ Oh, I have never thouglit much about it ; 
Sion of that chair, blie had not been quite only I should like it to be a very fine sum- 
sure, from her aunt’s rather confused account mer morning ; and I should like to walk to 
of his engagements, wliether lie would come church thix>ugh the shade of trees ; and not to 
that night ; it was almost a surprise to see have so many bridesmaids, and no wedding- 
hirn ; and now she was sure of a pleasant breakfast. I dare say I am resolving against 
evening. He liked and disliked pretty nearly the very thii^s that have given me the most 
the same things that she did. Margai'et’s i»:*ouble just now.” 

face was lightened up into an honest, open “No, I don’t think you are. The idca of 
brightness. By-and-by he came. »She re- stately simplicity accords well with your 
ceived him with a ernile which had not a chai'acter.” 

tinge of shyness or self-conacioiisness in it Margaret did not quite like thie speech; 


she winced away from it more^ from remem- "Walk, decidedly. We have n.6 horse, nof 
bering former occasions on which he had even for papa. ^ He walks to the very 
tried, to lead her into a discussion (in which extremity of his parish. The walks are so 
he took the complimentary part) about her beautiful, it would be a shame to drive — 
own character and ways of going on. She almost a shame to ride.’* 
cut his speech rather short by saying : ^ * Shall you garden much ? That, I believe, 

" It is natural for me to thiuk of Helstone is a proper employment for youug ladies in 
churcb, and the walk to it, rather than of the countiy.” 

driving up to a Loudon church in the middle " I don’t know. I am afraid I shan’t like 
of a paved street.” such hard work,” 

“ Tell me about Helstone. You liave never "Archery parties — pic-nics — race-balls— 


described it to me. 


Istone. You liave never "Archery parties — pic-nics — race-balls— 
I should like to have hunt-balls t ” 

se you will be living in, "Oh no!” said she, laughing. "Pajm’s 


some idea of the place you will be living in, "Oh no!” said she, laughing. "Pajm’s 
when ninety-six Harley Street will be looking living is very small; and even if we were 
dingy and dirty, and dull, and shut up. Is ' near such things, I doubt if I should go to 
Helstone a village, or a town, in the first, them.” 

place ?” "I see, you won’t tell me anything. You 

"Oh, only a hamlet ; I don’t think I could will only tell me that you are not going to do 
call it a village at all. There is the church this and that. Eetbre the vacation ends, I 
and a few houses near it on the green — think I shall pay you a call, and see what 
cottages, rather — with roses growing all over you really <lo employ yourself in.” 
them.” " 1 hope you will. Then you will see for 

"And flowering all the year round, eSpe- yourself In »\v beautiful Helstone is. Now I 
daily at Oliristmas — make your picture com- must go. Edith is sitting down to play, and 
plete,” said ho. f just know enough of music to turn over the 

" No,” replied Margaret, somewhat an- leaves for her ; iiiid besides, Aunt Shaw won’t 
noyed, "I am not making a picture. I am like us to talk.” 

trying to describe Helstone a.s it really is. Edith placed brilliantly. In the middle of 
You should not have said that.” the piece the door half-opened, and Edith saw 

" I am penitent,” he answered. " Only it Captain Lennox hesitating whether to come 
really sounded like a village in a tale rather in. She threw down her music, and rushed 
than in real life.” out of the room, leaving Margaret standing 

" And so it is,” replied Margaret, eagerly, confused and blushing to explain to the 
" All the other places in England that 1 have astonished guests what vision had shown 
seen seem hard and prosaic- looking, after itself to cause hkUth’s sudden flight. Captain 
the New Forest. Helstone is like a village in Lennox had come earlier than was expected ; 
a poem — in one of Tennyson’s poems. But I or was it really so late ? They looked at 
won’t try and describe it any more. You their watches, were duly sliocked, and took 
would only laugh at me if I told you what I their leave. 

think of it — what it really is.” Then Edith came back, glowing with plca- 

" Indeed I would not. But I see you are sure, half-shyly, balf-proudly leading in her 
going to be very resolved. Well, tlien, tell tall handsome Captain. His brother shook 
me that which 1 should like still belter to hands witli him, and Mrs. Shaw welcomed 
know : what the parsonage is like.” him in her gentle kindly way, whieli had 

" Oh, I can’t describe my home. It is .always sometliing plaintive in it, arising from 
bdine, and I can’t put its charm into words.” the long habit of considering herself a victim 
" I submit. You are rather severe to- to an uncongenial marriage. Now that, the 
night, Margaret.” General being gone, she had every good of 

" How 1 ” said she, turning her large soft life, with as few drawbacks as possible, she 
eyes round full upon him. I did not know liad been rather 2 )erplexe(l to find an anxiety, 

. I was.” if not a sorrow. She Jiad, however, of late 

“ Why, because I made an unlucky remark, settled upon her own health as a source of 
you. will neither tell me what Helstone is apprehension; she had a nervous little cough 
like, nor will you say anything about your whenever she thought about it ; , and some 
home, though I have told you how much I want complaisant doctor ordered her just what 
to hear about both, the latter es 2 )ecially.” she desired, — a winter in Italy. Mrs, Shaw 

"But indeed 1 cannot tell you about my had as strong wishes as most pebple, but she 
own home. I don’t quite think it is a thing never liked to do anything from the open and 
to be talked about, unless you knew it.” acknowledged motive of her own good will 
"Well, then pausing for a moment — and i)lea.sure ; she preferred being compelled 
" tell me what you do there 1 Here you to gratify herself by some other person’s 
read, or have lessons, or othei^ise improve commaiid or desire. She rejdly did peranade 
your mind, till the middle of the day ; take a herself that she was submitting to some hard 
walk btjfore lunch, go a drive with your aunt external necessity and thus was able to 
after, and have some kind of engagement in moan and complain in her soft manner, all the 
the evening. There, now fill up your day at time she was iureality doing just what she liked. 
Helstone. Shall you ride, drive, or walk ] ” It was in this way she began to speak of her 
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own journey Captain T/ennox,. who, absented, married lift, ^hich fihe could deecatit 

ns in duty pound, to all his future motlier-in- the half-hour.' Dearest Ifa^a had 
law said, while hia eyes Sought* Edith, who was this man of her heart, only eight y^ars oldsr 
busying herself in re-arranging the tea-table, than herself, with the ,sweete8t J^per, tod 
and ordering up all sorts of good things, in that blue-black hair one so seldom se^. Mr, 
spite gf his asaurances that he had dined Hale was one of the most delightjful preachers 


within the last two lioiirs. 

Mr.' Henry Lennox stood leaning agfiinst 
the chimney-piece, amused with the family 


He was close 


she liar] ever heard, and a perfect model of a 
parish priest. Perhaps it was libt quite a 
logical deduction from all' these premises, but 


his handsome it w^as still Mrs. Shaw’s characteristic conclu- 


brother ; he was the plain one in a singularly sion, as she thought over her sister’s lot.: 
good-looking family ; but his face was Intel- ‘‘Married for love, what can dearest Maria 
ligent, keen, and mobile ; and now and then have to wish for in this world ? ” Mrs. H^e, 
Margaret wondered what it was that lie if she spoke truth, might have answered with 
could bo thinking about while he kept a ready-made list, “ a silver-grey g1ac6 silk; a 
silence, but was evidently observing, with an white chip bonnet, oh ! doxens of things for tlie 
interest that was slightly sarcastic, all that wedding, and hundreds of things for the lioiise.’^ 
Edith and she were doing. The sarcastic Margaret only knew that her mother had 
feeling was called out by Mrs. Shaw’s con- not found it convenient to come, and she wto • 
versation with Ilia brother ; it was separate not sorry to think that their meeting and 
from the interest which was excited by what greeting would take place at Helstone par- 
he saw. He thought it a pretty sight to see sonage;, rather than, in the confusion of the 
the two cousins so busy in their little arrange- last two or three days, in the house in Harley 
ments about the table. Edith chose to do Street, where she herself had had to play the 
most herself. She was in a humour to enjoy part of Fi^^aro, and was wanted evei'y where at 
showing her lover how well she could behave one and the same time. Her mind and body 
as a soldier's wife. She found out that the ached now with the recollection of all she had 
water in the urn was cold, and ordered up done and said within the last forty-eight.. 
the great kitchen tea-kettle ; the only conse- hours. The farewells so hurriedly taken, 
quciice of which was that when she met it I amongst all the other good-byes, of those she 
at the door, and tried to carry it in, it was too : had lived with so long, oppressed her now 
heavy for her, and slie came in pouting, w‘ith with a sad regret for the times that were no 
a black mark on her muslin gown, and a little more ; it did not signify what those times had 
round white hand indented by the handle, been, they were gone never to return. Mar- 
which she took to show to Captain Lennox, jqst garet’s heart felt more heavy than she could 
like a hurt child, and, of course, the remedy ever have thought it possible in going to her 
was the same in both cases. Margaret’s own dear home, the place and the life t«he had 
qpickly-adj listed spirit-lamp was the most j longed for for years — at that time of all times 
efficacious contrivance, 111 oiidi not so like the j for yearning and longing, just oefore the 
gipsy-encampment which Edith, in some of sharp senses lose their outlines in sleep. She 
her moods, chose to consider the nearest took her mind away with a wrench from the 
resemblance to a barrack-life. recollection of the past, to the bright serene 

After this evening all was Bustle till the conterajdation of the hopeful futux‘e. fiereyes 
wedding was over. began to see, not visions of what had been, 

but the sight actually before her ; lier dear 
CHArTER THE SECOND. father leaning back asleep in the railway car- 

Maroaret was once more in her morn- riage. His blue-black hair was gray now, and 
ing dress, travelling quietly home with her lay thinly over his brows. The bones of his 
father, who had come up to assist at hice were plainly to be seen — too plainly for 
the wedding. Her mother had been de- beauty — if his features bad been less finely 
taiiied at home by a multitude of lialf-reasons, cut ; as it was, they had a grace if not a come- 
nono of which anybody fully understood, liness of their own. The face w«is in repose ; 
except Mr. Hale, who was perfectly aware but it was rather rest after weariness, than 
that all his arguments in favour of a gray- the serene calm of the countenance of one who. 
satin gown, which was midway between old- led a placid, contented life. Margaret wdi 
ness * and newness, had proved unavailing ; painfully sti*uck by the worn, anxious expres- 
and that, as he had not the money to equip sion ; and she went back over the open and 
his wife afresh, from top to toe, she would not avowed circumstances of father’s life, to fiud 
show herself at her only sister’s only child’s the cause for the lines thob spoke so plainly bf 
Wedding. If Mrs. Shaw had guessed at the habitual distress and depression, 
real reason why Mrs. Hale did not accompany “ Poor Frederick ! ” thought she, sighuig, 
her husband, she would have showered down ‘^Oh !■ if Frederick had but been a clergyman, 
gowns upon her ; but it was nearly twenty instead of going into the navy, and being lost 
years since Mrs. Shaw had been the' poor, to us all ! I wish I knew all about it. I never 
pretty. Miss Beresford, ahd she had really for- understood it from aunt Shaw ; I only know 
gotten all grievances except that of tjie un- he could not come back to England be- . 
happiness arising from disparity of age in cause of that terrible affair. Poor dear papa ! i 
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ljidiW«ad lie looks ! I am so glad I ara gouighome^ 
at baud to comfort him and mamma.” 

She was ready, with a briglit smile, m which 
thei'e was not a trace of fatigue, to greet her 
father when he awakened. He smiled back 
again, but faintly, as if it were an unuHual 
exertion. His face returned into its lines of 
habitual anxiety. lie had a trick of half- 
opening his moul.li as if to speak, which com 
stoutly luisettlcd the form of the lips, and 
gave tlie face an undecided oxpreasiou. ihit 
he had the same large, soft eyes as his 
daughter, — eyes which moved slowly and 
almost grandly round in their orbits, and were 
well veiled by their transparent white eye- 
lids. Margaret was more like him than like 
her mother. Sometimes people wondered that 
pfireuts so handsome should have a daughter 
wlio was so far from regularly beautiful ; not 
beautiful at all, was occasionally said. Her 
mouth was wide ; no rosebud that could 
only open just enough to let out a yes 
and no, and “an’t please you, air.” liut 
the wide mouth was one soft curve of 
rich red lips ; and the skin, if not white 
and fair, was of an ivory suioothncss and 
delicacy. If the look on her face was in gene- 
ral too dignified aiul ro.served for one so young, 
now, talking to her fatlier, it was bright as 
the morning, — full of dimples, aud glances that 
spoke of childish gladness, and boundless 
hope ill the future. 

It was the latter part of July when Mar- 
garet returned home. The forest trees were 
all one <hirk, full, dusky green ; the fern below 
them caught all the slanting sunbeams ; the 
weather was sultry and broodingly still. IMar- 
garet used to tramp along by her father’s 
side, cruslifng down the fern with a cruel glee, 
as slic felt it yield under her light foot, find 
send up the fragrance peculiar to it, — out on 
the broad commons into the warm scented 
light, seeing multitudes of wild, free, living 
creatures, revelling in tlie sunshine, aud the 
herbs aud flowers it called forth. This life — 
at least these walks — realised all Margaret’s 
anticipations. She took a pride in her forest. 
Its people were her people. She made hearty 
friends with them ; learned and delighted in 
using their peculiar words ; took up her free- 
dom amongst them ; nuraed their babies ; 
talked or read with slow distinctness to their 
old people ; carried dainty messes to their 
sick ; resolved before long to teach at the 
school, where her father went every <lay ns 
to an appointed task, bub she was continually 
tempted off to go and see some individual 
friend — man, woman, or child — in .some cottage 
in the green shade %f the forest. Her out- 
of-doors life was perfect. Her iu-iloors life 
had its drawbacks. With the healthy shame 
of a child she blamed heraelf for 4ier keenness 
of sight, in perceiving that all was m>t as it ! 
should be there. Her mother — liei inotlmr j 
always so kind and tender towards her — | 
seemed now and then so much di.scoiitentod ' 
with their situation ; thought that tlie bishop ! 


strangely neglected bis episcopal duties, in not 
giving Mr. Hale a better living ; and almost 
reproached her husband because he could not 
briug himself to say that he wished to leave 
the parish, and undertake the charge of a 
larger. He would sigh aloud as he answered, 
that if he could do what he ought in little 
Uelstone, he should be thankful ; but every 
day he was more overpowered ; the world 
became more bewildering. At each repeated 
urgency of his wife, that he would put himself 
in the way of seeking some prel'erment, Mar- 
gm‘et saw that her father shrank more aud 
more ; and she strove at such times to recon- 
cile lier motlier to Helstoiie. Mrs. Halo said 
that the near neighbourhood of so many trees 
affected lier health; and Margaret woulil try to 
tempt her fortli on to the beautiful, broad, up- 
land, suii-streaked, cloiul-shadowed common ; 
for she was sure that her mother had accus- 
tomed herself too much to an iu-dours life, 
seldom extending her walks beyond tho 
church, the school, and the neighbouring cot- 
tages. This did good for a time ; but when 
the auluniu tlrew on, and the weather bewime 
more changeable, her mother s idea of the un- 
heal thin ess of the j)lace increased; and she 
repincil oven more frequently that her hus- 
band, who was more learned than TVIr. Hume, 
a belter j>arish pri«^st than J\]r. Houldsworth, 
should not have met with the preferineiit that 
these two former neighbours of theirs h.*i<l ilone. 

This marring of the peace of lionie, ])> Jung 
hours of discontent, Wfis what Margniet was 
unprepared for. 81ie knew, and liad r.atlier 
revelled in the idea, that she should have to 
give up many luxurioR, which had only been 
troubles aiuI trammels to her freedom m 
Haidey Street. Her keen enjoyment, of evciy 
sensuous pleasure, was balanced finely, if not 
overbalanced, by her coascioiis pride in being 
able to do without them all, if need were. Jlut 
the cloiul nevfr conies in that quarter of the 
horizon for wdiicli we watch for it. 'J’herc liad 
been slight comiilaiiits and passing regrets 
on lier mother’s part, over some trifle con- 
nected with Helslone,and her father’s position 
then», when Margaret had been spending her 
holidays at home before ; but in the general 
liappiuess of tho recollection of those times, 
she had forgotten the small details which were 
not so pleasant. 

Ill the latter half of September, the au- 
tumnal rains and storms came on, aud Mar- 
garet was obliged to remain more in the 
house than she had hitherto done. ILdstone 
w as at some distance from any neighbours of 
their own standard of cultivation. 

'‘It is undoubtedly one of the most out-of- 
the-way ])laceB in England,” said Mrs. Hale, 
in o^ie oi her plaintive moods. "1 can't help 
regretting constantly that papa has re;dly no 
one lo associate with here ; he is so thrown 
away ; seeing no one but farmers and labour- 
ers from week's end lo week’s end. If we 
only lived at the other side of the parish it 
would *be something; tliere we should be 
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almost witli^ walking diatanoe of the Stans- lUy’s Cowper, Middleton’s Cicero, were by far 
fields;' certainly the Gormans would be the lightest, newest, and moat amusing. The 
within a walk.” book-shelved did not afford much resource.' 

" Gormans,” said Margaret. Are those the Margaret told her mother every ;:narticui!ar 
Gormans who made their fortuiiea in trade of her London life, to all of which Mrs. Hale 
at Southampton ? Oh ! 1 am glad we don*t listened with interest, sometimes amused and 
visit them. 1 don’t like shoppy people. I think questioning, at others a little inclined to com- 
we are far^better off, knowing only cottagers pare her .sister’s circumstances of ease and 
and labourers, and people without pretence.” comfort with the narrower means at Helstone 
“ Vou must not be so fastidious, Margaret, vicarage. On such evenings Mai-garet was apt 
dear ! ” said her motlier, secretly thinking of to stop talking rather abruptly, and listen to 
a young and handsome Mr. Gorman whom the drip-drip of the rain upon the leads of the 
she had once met at Mr. Hume’s. little bow-window. Once or twice Margaret 

“No! J call mino a very comprehensive found herself mechanically counting the 
taste ; I like all people whose occupations repetition of the monotonous sound, while 
have to do with land ; I like sohliers and she wondered if she might venture to put A 
sailors, and the three learned protessions, as question on a subject very near to her heart, 
they call them. I am sure you don’t want and ask wdiere Frederick w.*is now ; what Im 
ino to admire butchers and bakers, and was doing ; how long it was since they ha^ 
candlestick makers, do you, mamma ? ” heard from him. But a consciousness that 

“But tbcGormanswere neither butchers nor her mother’s delicate health, and positive 
bakers, but very resf)ectablc coach-buildeis.” dislike to Helstone, all dated from the time 
“ Very well. Coach-buihling is a trade all of the mutiny in which Frederick had been 
the same, and I think a much more useless engaged, — the full account of which Margaret 
ono than tivat of butchers or bakers. Oh ! had never heard, and which now seemed 
how tii'ed 1 used to be of the drives every doomed to be buried in sad oblivion, — made 
(lay in Aunt Shaw’s carriage, and how I her pause and turn away from the subject 
longed to walk ! ” each time she approached it. When she was 

And walk Margaret did, in spite of the with her mother, her father seemed the best 
weather. {She was so haj)})}' out of dooi*s, at person to aj)|)ly to for information ; and when 
her i'ather’s side, that she almost danced ; with Mr. Hide, she thought that she could 
and with the soft violence of the west wiinl speak more easily to her mother. Probably 
behind her, as she crossed some heath, she there was nothing* much to bo heard that 
seemed to be borne onwards, as lighlly and was new. lii one of the letters she had 
easily as the fallen leaf that was wafted along received before leaving Harley Street, her 
by tlie Jiutumnal breeze. Jkit the evenings father liad told her that they had heard from 
W(ue ratlier ditHcult to fill np agreeably. Frederick ; he was still at liio, and very well 
Immedialely after tea her father withdrew in health, iind sent his best love to her ; which 
in!o Ills small library, and she and her mo- was dry l)ones, but not the living intelligence 
ther w'ere left alone. Hale had never she longed for. Frederick was always spoken: 

cared much for books, and had discoui-agcd of, in the rare limes when his name was men- 
hor husband, very early in their marrieil life, tioned, as “poor Frederick.” His room was 
in his dcsiie of reading aloud to her, while kept exactly as he had left it ; and was regu- 
sho worked. At one time they had tried larly dusted ;uid put into order by Dixon, Ml'S, 
backgammon as a resource; but as Mr. Hale’s maid, who touched no other part of 
Hale grow to take an iiKjreasing interest in the household work, but always remembered 
his ficlmol and liis parish ioiier.s, he found that the day when she had been engaged by J^ady 
the interrupt ions wliicii arose out of these Jkresfonl as lady’s maid to yir John’s wards, 
duties were legariled as hardships by his the pretty Miss Beresfords, the belles of 
wife, not to be accepted us the naiurai con- Rutlandshire. Dixon had always considered 
ditions of his profession, but to be regretted Mr. Jlale as the blight win !' had fallen upon 
and struggled against by her :is they seve- her young lady’s pnispccls in life. If Miss 
rally arose. So he withdrew, while the Beresford had not been in such a hurry to 
children were yet young, into his litu'ary, to marry a 2)oor country clergyman, there was 
spend his evenings (if he were at home), in no knowing what she might not have become, 
reading the speculative and metaphysical But Dixon was too loyal to desert her in her 
books which were his delight. alfliciioii and aownfid (;dias her niarriecHife). 

When Margaret had been fiero before, she She remained with her, and was devoted to 
had brought down with her a great box of her interests ; always considering herself as 
books, recommended by masters or governess, the good and protecting fairy, whose duty it was 
and had foimd the summer’s day all too short, to baffle the malignant " giant Mr. Hale, 
to got through the reading she had to do Master Frederick had been her favomite anci 
before her return to town. Now there were pride ; and it was with a little softening of 
only the well-bound little-read English Clas- her dignified look and manner, that she wentln 
sics, wJiich were weeded out of her father’s weekly to arrange the eiiamber as carefully as 
library t(> fill up the sifiall l)ot>k-sh elves in if helniglit be coming home that very evening, 
the drawing-room* Thomson’s Seasons, Hay- Margaret could not help believing that 
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there had been some late intelligence of pie, Barrister at Law, who scours through the 
jBVederick, unknown to her mother, which was land in a first class coiip6 of an express train ; 
thaklng her father anxious and uneasy. Mrs. holds his commission in the best sitliiig room 
Hale did not seem to perceive any alteration of the best hotel ; and, after drawing his 
in her husband^s looks or ways. His spirits three or live guinejvs a day, scours back agaiu, 
■were always tender and gentle, readily afiecte*! serves up an elaborate report to my Lords, 
by any small piece of intelligence concerning and is in due course of time rew^arded for bis 
the welfare of othem. He would be depressed arduous services by being made Puisne Judge 
for many days after witnessing a deatb'bi‘d, of Barataria, or Lieutenant Governor of the 
or hearing of any crime. But now Margaret Larboard Islands. 

noticed an absence of mind, as if bis tlioughts It is astonisliing hoAV little a man may see 
were prc-occnpied by some sulject, the op])rcs“ while travelling, if he will only take the 
sioii of which could not be i*elievcd by any trouble to shut the eyes of his mind. Tlie 
daily action, such as comforting tlie survivors, Sir Charles Coldstreams who go up to the 
or teacliing at the school in liopo of lessening top of Vesuvius and see nothing in it ; who 
the evils in the generation to come. Mr. in their ideas of Grand Cairo do not conde- 
Uale did not go out among his parishioners scend to comprise the pyramids, but confine 
as much as usual ; he was more shut up in liis themselves to eomplaiiiiiig of the bugs and 
study ; was anxious for the village postman, fleas at the hotel ; who have no recollections 
whose summons to the liousehold wiis a raj) of Venice, save that there was no pale ale to 
on the back-kitchen window shutter — a signal be got there ; are not so uncommon a class as 
which at one time had often to be rej^eated i you may imagine. It is not always necessary 
before any one was sufticiently alive to the for a man to be used-up, to visit a country, 
hour of the day to understand what it was, and see nothing in it ; nay, that noble lord is 
and attend to him. Now Mr. Hale loitered not quite a rara avis, who, iiaving just rc- 
about the garden if the morning was fine turned from the East, and being asked at a 
and if not, stood dreamily by the study diiiner-}»arty ‘‘what he thought of Athens 
window until the postman had called, or gone turned to his valet, standing behind his chair, 
xiown the lane, giving a half-respectful, half- and calmly demanded, “John, what did 1 think 
x:onfidential shake of the head to the parson, of Athens ? ** 

who w'atched him away beyond tlie sweet- It was once the lot of your humble servant 
briar hedge, and past the great arbutus before to travel twenty miles by railway, and in l.lio 
he turned into the room to begin his day’s depth of winter, in conqiany with one single 
work, with all the signs of a heavy heart and traveller. ^ Tlie sccneiy through which they 
an occupied mind. | were jiassing was among the most beautiful 

But Margaret was at an ago when any i in Die world ; and in its wintry garb was so 
apprehension not absolutely based on a know- ! exquisitely beautiful, that it niiglit liave |! 
ledge of facts is easily banishod for a time by | moved even tlie taciturn Mr, Short, in Cap- i' 
I a bright sunny day, or some happy outward • tain Marryat’.s Siiarley-yow, to grow elo- Ij 
"Circumstance. And when the brilliant four- ' queiit upon it. But your servant’s companion, 
teen fine days of October came on, lier cares J a hard-featured man in a railway rug, was a 
were all blown away as lightly as thistle- dumb dog, and made no sign. In vain did your 
down, and she thought of nothing but the servant Iry him upon almost every iuia- 
glories of the forest. The fern-harvest was ginable subject of conversation — the weather, 
over ; and now that the rain was gone, many the country, politics, the speed of the train, 
a deep glade was accessible, into which Mar- the ambiguities of Bradshaw, the electric 
garet had only peejicd in July and August telegi-aph, the number of stations, and the 
weather. She had learnt drawing with ]>revalonce of influenza. He was mum. Ilo 
Edith ; and she had sufficiently regretted, could scarcely be silently observing and com- 
during the gloom of the bad weather, lier nieiiting ujion the works of Nature in the 
idle revellin" in the beauty of tlie woodlands landscape without, or of art in your ser- 
I while it had yet been fine, to make her de- vant’s dress within, for he never looked out of 
termiued to sketch wliat she could before the window, and ke 2 >t his eyes (stariiigly wide 
I winter fairly set in. Accordingly, she was awake they were) upon one particular cJieck 
busy preparing her board one riioriiiug, when of the railway rug. He could scarcely liave 
Sarah, the housemaid, threw wide open the been a philosopher, looking, as he did, like a 
drawing-room door, and announced, “Mr. tub, without a Diogenes in it ; and unless he 
Henry Lennox.** was speculating upon the development of tex- 

fabrics, or counting the number of pulsa- 

TWENTY MILES. engine to himself (I did once 

travel from Liverpool to London, two hun- 

He who travels frequently, sometimes on dred and twenty miles, with a gentleman 
foot, always humbly, seldom unobsurvantiy, whose sole occupation was in checking off the 
has otlicr and better opportunities, itapjicars number of telegraph posts, but wlio, getting 
to me, of forming a just notion of the coim- confused between them and a white paling, 
tries he parses through than Mr. Assist nut lost count at Tring in Hertfordshire, aud 
Commissioner Mac Oollum, of the Inner Tern- relapsed into absolute silenpe) his mind must 
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have been a blank. At last, on a stoppage at these are fruitful themes fbr musing, and 
some station, I remarked desperately, sprap- speculative pleasure. The fiahei*maiL who can ‘ 
ing the gelid rime from the carriage window, draw, has ten times more enjoyment in his 
tliat it froze whereupon, speaking for the luedihitive pui*suit than the inartistic anglerl 
first and last time, he responded soleninly Ah , acquaintance with ait , takes rooct^ 
“Hard ; ” immediately afterwards, drew from pei*ches, furlongs from, the journey ; for h6iy« 
underneath the seat a black cowskiii travel- ever hard the ground may he ; howeV;^r 
ling-bag, as hard, cold, and silent as himself ; dreary the tract of country, through which 
and slid out of the carriage. Some stony we journey ; though our twenty miles lie m 
female drapery, surmounted by the ugliest the whole distance between two dead walls ; 
bonnet that ever existed, was wailing for him have wo not always that giant scrap-boojr, 
on the platform ; and my hard friend went on the sky above us? — the sky with its clouds 
his way, and I saw him no more. I would that sometimes are dragonish; with its va* 
rather not dine with him and the drapery, pours sometimes— 
uextClirislma.sd.iy ^ ^ Like . bear or lion. 

Yet there is much virtue in twenty miles. ^ towor'd citadel or a pendant rock. 

Along the dreariest railway ; up to the lone- ^ forked mount.'iin or blue piornontory 

liest turnpike road ; across the darkest, har- Witli trees upon h that nod unto the worlds 

renest rainiest sea ; tliere are to the observant And mock our eyes with air. 

twenty score of lessons in every mile of the 

twenty. To bring tliis enjoyment to every door — the sky with all its glorious varieties of 
’ T would havo all travellers tatight to draw, j colour, its rainy fringes, its changing forma 
I would not insist that they should become ! aiid aspects? I would not have a ‘man look 
proficientis in Poonah painting, or that they ! the lieaveus in a purely paiut-pot 

should attend Mr. Grant’s lectures upon ana- • IJght. I would not have him consider 

tomy: I would not make it a sine qud, non | every sky as merely so much Naples 

i 1 hat they should visit Kerne, and copy all the .yellow, crimson lake, and cobalt blue,. 

\\ fiescoes iii the Loggie and Staiize of the ' with ilakc-white clouds spattered over it by 
i| Vatican; but some rudimentary education in dexterous movement of the pallet-knife; 

!i design and colour, 1 would have given to . but I would have Jiim bring an artist’s eye 

j every man, woman, and child (able and will- and an artist’s mind to the heavens above. 

I' iiig to learn) intending to travel twenty mites, shall his twenty miles be one glorious 
. He who ran draw, be it ever so badly, has a ^'‘dional Gallery of art, and every square 
d«;zeii extra preference shares in every land- plot of garden-ground a Salon Carr6, and 
! scape-shaves that are perpetually paying every group of peasant children a Glyp- 
goMon divi<louds. He can not only see the ; tothek. 
i ilelds and the mountains, the rivers and the' There are many many twenty miles that 
brooks, but he can eat and drink them. The b‘'^ve left green memories to me, and that 
llow'cr.s are a continual teast ; and when the have built Iheuiselves obelisks surmouiitfed by 
i rain is on them, and after that the sun, they immortelles in the cemetery of my soul, 

■ may be washed down with richest wines, hip- j 'IVeuty miles through the fat green flats of 
; poera.s, hyilromel, aqua-d’oro, what you will, j Belgium, enlivened by the horn of the rail- 
* i-h'ory painter is, to a certain extent, a poet ; 1 way guard, the sour beer, the lowly pipe, the 
and 1 would liave every poet taught to paint. ! totally ineonipreheiisible, but no less liumor- 
Charles Lamb asked, why we should not say : ous, Low Dutch jokes of Flemish damea in 
; grace, and ask a blessing before going out lor ! lace caps and huge gold ear-riugs, and bloused 
a walk, .IS before sitting down to dinner ?” | farmers, and greasy curt's.^ Twenty miles 
AVhy should we not? The green meat of through tliat God’s garden, that delicious 
. the meadows is .a.s succulent a banquet to the lake country of England, in the purplo 
mind, as ever the accloyed Lucullus stretched shadow of the great crags and fells. Twenty 
. himself upon his couch to devour. To the miles along the <lusty roads of Picardy with 
;irti.stic eye there aiX: inexhaustible pleasures the lumbering diligence, the loquacious con- 
, to be found in the meanest objects. TJicre j ducteur, the flying beggars, the long, low 
; are rich studies of colour in a brick wall; of stone cottages, the peasantry in red night- . 

; form in every licdge and stunted pollard ; of caps and sabots, singeing pigs in the wide uu- 
light and shade in every lieap of stones on hedged fields. Twenty miles along the trim 
the Macadamised road ; of Prse-Kaphaelitc English (Jiieen’s highway ; on the box-seat of 
stippling and finish in every tuft of herbage the llighllicr coach, with the driver who knew 
and wild flowers. The shadow cast by a pig- so much about every gen Lleman’s seat wo 
stye upon a road, by an omnibus driver’s piissed, and had such prodigious stories to tell 
reins on his horses’ backs ; the picturesque about horses present and past ; with the > 
form of a donkey cart ; the rags of a travel- comfortable jn-osjiect of the snug hotel and 
ling tinker ; the drapery fohls in a petticoat the comfortable dinner at our journey’s epd. 
hung out to dry on the clothes’ line in the Twenty miles tlirough tho Kentish hop- 
back yard ; the rugged angularities of tlie gardens and orchards radiant with their V 
lumps of coal in the grate ; the sliarp lights spring-snow of blossoms. Twenty mi lea 
upon the decanter on the table at home, all through the grim black country round 
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door opfns into a green churchyard, with 
tonihsiones hundreds of years old; a little 
dame, who, though a Catlmlio herself, has,, 
iii Ikt little li binary on the hanging shelf 
beside her missal awl Thomas A’Kempis, a 
copy of Fuller’s Worthies, and George 
Fox’s History cf the Quakers. Oh! for a 
mug of brown beer at the sign of tlie 
Travelling* Joy. Oh I for the sawled 
floor, tlu) long clean pipe, the Ktmdal 
JVleicnry three weeks old, the “Worthies,” 
the “ Qirikera ! ” Hecr and liappiiiess ? Why 
not '? Tliere are times when a mug of ale, 
a pipe, and an old newspaper may be the 
snmmiim boniim of mundane felicity. Get 
awa 3 % 3 ^ou luxurious Persians. 1 hate your 
epicurean spleiulours ; and, little boy, bind my 
brow with simple myrtle, and bring me some 
more beer. 

I (11(1 not turn off towards CiKikerham, 
howovor, because T was ashamed. When I 
■ arn on lire, howevei*, and iiiy stomach so 
lull of hot ihwt, 1 tlirow sliame to the 
winds, and say to resolution, g(‘t thee behind 
me. (f am always leaving that tiresome reso- 
lution Iji'liind.) in this strait X meet a tinker. 
X!c is black, but friendly, lie is a humourist, 
a.s iiu's'u tinkers arc, and sells prayer books 
l.e4i(K‘s lin-poU, \vhiv*U nu^st tinkers ilo. 
Si rai'^btvvay he knows of the wliereabonts of 
beer, and prop(»se.s a libation. 1 ?u;c(-;pt. More 
than thi-, h(‘ insists uj»ou standuig a pot.” 
*\in I !o!M.'-ult tills tinker bv ret'u.sing to ;\cee}»t 
his pnul'cred hospitality 1 No ! lie and I dive 
down a cumiing lane, which imne but a tinker 
could <iis(iover, and the foaming ielicity is 
poured out to ns. The tinker drinks lirst : I 
insist upon hi.H doing .so. When he hands me 
tlie pot ho ])oiiits to tlie side ol the ves.sel on 
wdiicli he ha.s liim.self drunk, and suggests that 
J .slionld apply my lii)s to the opposite side. 
“jVJ\' mouth it maj^ be sawdejy,” lie says. 
Could liord Chestei-fleld, in all his wiggish- 
ness and priggishness, have been politi-r than 
this I Wlieii we got into tJie high road again 
the tinker sings mo a Cuinberlaiid song, in 
Avhich there are aiiout nineteen ver.ses, and of 
whi(jli 1 can understand about four lines. 1 
can Old)" make out that “ tii’ Deil’s i’ tli’ lasses 
o* Pearitli ” (probably Penritli), and that 
“ Sukey th’ prood mantymecker tu liiik at a 
navvy tliowt sin,” which is gratifying to know ; 
looking at tlie societ}' of navvies (excellent 
persons as they may be in their way) from a 
genteel point of view. I am dimly given to 
understand, liowever, in a sub.sequent stanisa, 
that the haughty Sukey so far changed her 
opinion of navvies as to elope with one ; and 
while I ponder over this sad decadence, and 
instance of how the mighty are fallen, the 
tinker bids me good day and leaves me. He 
is a worthy man. 

There is a lull just now in the heat. 
Ger.eral Phoebus has sheathed his sword for 
the moment, and is refreshing himself in his 
golden tent. The sky is almoi^ colourless ; 
the ti^es are dark and ominous ; broad gray- 


groen shadows are cast across the labcbcap^^* 
Perhaps, it is going to rblii. How glad I am 
that 1 have not got an.' umbrella f Bht the 
hope is fidlacious. All at once the sudden sun 
darts out again, General Phosbus is on horse- 
back giving the word to dre and reload, and 
I begin to fry again. 

Five miles and a half to Garstaing. Four 
miles and a half to Garstaing — two — three — 
one mile to Garstaing. The milestones are 
obliging, and run on manfully before me. It 
is just one o’clock in the afternoon when I 
enter Gai*staing itself ; much to my own satis- 
faction, having attained my half-way house, 
and accomplished ten of ray appoint«S twenty 
miles. I think ,I am entitled to bread and 
cheese at Garstaing, likewise to the pipe of 
peace, which I take on a gate leading into a 
liehl, solacing myself meanwhile with a view 
of a pas-de-deux between a young peasant 
woman in a jacket, and a lively mottled calf, 
which will not submit to be caught and l>ound 
with cords to the horns of a cart, on any 
terms ; frisking, and dodging, and scampering 
about, either with an instinctive prescience 
of tlie existence of such a thing as roast fillet 
of veal with mild stuffing, or rioting in that 
ignorance of the possibility of the shiitubles 
which is bliss to butclier’s meat. I find Gar- 
.staing a little market town — a big village 
rather, with many public-houses, and an 
amazing juvenile population. The children 
positively swarm ; and, musing, I am com- 
pelled to di.ssont from the moralist who 
asserts that |x)or men are not fond of children. 
It is not only the rich Nuineniiis who glories 
in multiplying his offspring ; and though the 
day.s are gono when “ a family could drive 
their liercls, and set their children upon 
camels, and lead them till they saw a fat soil 
watered witli rivers, and there sit them dotfn 
without paying rent, till their own relations 
might swell up into a patriarchate, and their 
children be enough to possess all the regions 
that they saw, and their grandchildren become 
princes, and themselves build cities and call 
them by the name of a chihi and become the 
fountain of a nation ; ” — though these happy 
patriarchal diiys are fled, I can never find any 
disinclination among the veriest poor to have 
great families. Bread is hard to get, God • 
knows ; but the humble meal never seems 
scantier for a child the more or less. I have 
heard ot men who thanked Heaven they had 
no children, and prayed that they might not 
have any ; but I never knew one. Far 
more frequently have 1 met the father' 
mourning and refusing to be comforted for 
the loss of one of his twelve children — ^though* 
that twelfth were the youngest, and an idiot. 

So, farewell Garstaing, and flireweil tempta^ 
tion; for Garataing, though small, though 
rural, though appai'eutly innocent,- has its 
temptations. It possesses a railway station ; 
and when 1 have finished my pipe, the train 
bound for Preston has pulled up, and is raidy 
to start again. 1 am sorely moved to abandon 
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my twemty miles project, and take a second- the peril of being indicted for poaching or 
class ticket for the rest of the jouVney. trespassing in a fishing presez^e ^ I atlize Pot. 

self-shame (the strongest of all, foruomonlikes Brukon ns he is, there is enough convexity in 
to look ridiculous in hia own eyea) comes to him to hold half-a-pint of water. I csirefully 
my aid. Tho day seems louril^g aonmw^at, his incrostation of driefd mad. I 

and promises a cool aftoxvioofiyfand I oismiss wipe pirn, polish’ hilii tenderly, as though I 
the locomotive as a mere fignient — a puffing, loved him. And'then, oh, ally c water gods, I 
drinking, smokinir, superficial, mconsequ on- drink! IFow often, how deeply,! know not; 
tial surface - slvimiiur, skurrying through but I drink till I romember that 'the water 
the countiy as though lie were ridii^ a wells a man, and that I should bo a pretty sight 
a race, or running away from a if T were swelled ; whereupon with a sigh I 

or travelling for a houbo in the cotton resign Pot, give him an extra polish, place 
trade. ^ him in a conspicuous spot for tlie benefit of 

I walk resolutely on my journey from some future thirsty wayfarer, and leave him, 
Gai'staing: the milestones altering their tone invokiiiga blessing upon his broken head. This 
now, and announcing so m^ny miles and a ' done, I resume my way rejoicing. I catch up 
half to Preston, The trcacheroha sun \vhich * the milestones that were gutting on ahead, and 
lias been playing a game of Iiide and seek with j'ust as the cool of the afternoon begins, 1 am 
me all day, comes out again with redoubled at my journey's end. I have walked my 
fury, and burns me to a white heat. Worse twenty miles, and am ready for tho juicy 
than this, I am between two long stages of steak, the cool tankaixl, the loUg deep sleep, 
beer, and a rustic in a wide-awake hat jiiid tho welcome railway btick to Lancaster, 
informs me that the next house of euturiain- 1 h»:*g to state that from Lancaster, whence 
ineut is at Cabus,** a bad fower mile fadder I alartetl at nine a.m. to Preston, wliere I 
on.” Worse than all, there is no cottage, nrrhe ab<jut five p.m., in this long, hot walk 
fann-house, lodge gate, to be seen where T can of twenty miles, I see no castle, tower, gen- 
obtain a <irink of water. I am parched, tleman’s mansion, ]>retty cottage, l)04»ky 
swollen, carbonised. A little girl passes thicket, or cascade. Tho whole walk is eini- 
ine with an empty tin can in which she nenlly common-place. A high road, common 
has carried her father’s beer with his diuner hedges, common fields, common cows and 
to the hay-field. The vacuity of the vessel sheep, common people and children — these are 
drives me to frenzy. My nature abhors such all J have seuii. The whole afiair is as 

a vacuum. Hiere are ct rtainly pools where ii^ipid as cold boiled veal. How many 

geese are gabbling, rivulets whence come the iij.sipid tilings there are! A primrose by 
tiiii-aty cows to drink, ditches where the the river’s brim was a yellow primrose to 

loncdy donkey washes down hU meal of Peter Bull, mid it was nothing move ; but 

thistles. But I have no cup, waterproof cap, take the primrose, tho cold boded veal, even 
even no egg-shell, in which 1 could scoop out my tiresome walk of twenty miles in an 
water enough for a draught. I have biokcui artUlic light, and something may be gained 
my pipe, and cannot, even if 1 would, from each. 

drink out of its bowl. I am ashamed of 

using my boot as a goblet. I might, it is 

true, lie down by the side of a ditch, and New Talc by the Author of MARY barton, publishing 


drink like a beast of the field ; but I lisive no weekly iu JluUi 

fancy for eating while I diiuk ; of the t<wd, qn Wedm^soav, Septemix 
the the wal.-r-uewt, the swimmiug- 
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frog, the old rat, the ditch dog, and the green 

mantle of the standing pool, l*oor Tom NORTH AND SOUTH. 

could do no more than that, who was whipped 

from tything to tythiiig, and whose food fur By the AUTHOR OF MARY barton. 

seven long years was “mice, and rats, and The puMicntion of tb!» ‘?tory wiii be continued m house iioi.o 

such small deer.” woiins irom to Wcetr, and completed in live MuiuIih. 

T Ipfin <*ver a hriderp beneath which vinnlc** PnfC of each uprkly ^^lnbcr of lIOU'-RITOfil) \VOtll>*> (coH' 
I lean ovei a nruige, iiLlieaiU which lippies ti«nina.iH*^idi8,tUcu«ualvailcty Ofnmlteih fuopiDce. U. Sihiaptd. 

a little river. The channel is pai tially dry, ’iiueepenee. 

but a clear, sparkling liiile stream, hurries . hoi^skhold words, Cosooctfo nt c»iabi.>:«; dickens, 

I j. 1*1 1 ispubltkltcilaUoiuMurithly I’Arti and mllAlt yearly Vulun.es. 

along over the pebbles most provokitigly. I 

01*09.11 in bitterness of sniiit as J. see tbia The NINTH VOLUME noUSEJIOI.D WORDS 
groan ID DlweintJSS oi spun, as l see uins /eonmiaingir MtOTIMI.S;, price 6 s. «d., was published on 

tantalising river, and am about descending to the loth iiuuiit. 

its level, and making a desperate attempt to _ 

drink out of the hollow of my hands, at the i ..a. h 

i-Mc of ruining my Hll-ronnd collar, when, in "■** ** 
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iiiy extremity on the river’s bank, 1 descry 
Piit. Pot is of common red earthenwnn*, 
broken, decayed, ffdl of dried mud and sand 
— but I hail Pot as my friend, os my 
deliverer. 1 descend. 1 veiy nearly break 
my shins over a log of timber; I incur 
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SUNDAY OUT. 


music, and processions ; and that among 
the t^ms of well-fed horses th^re wore 


It was, I suppose, a necessary consequenee to be found, in that perverse yoke-fellowship 
of my being a desultory person, and writing we ttoifCi abandon, sundry animals whien 
always desultorily, that 1 had no sooner divide the hoof and chew not the cttd, 
penned the prc6x, Sunday, to this article than animals with tusks, and ill-will grubbing 
it foil out that the current of my thoughts snouts, of the porcine breed porky. Are we 
wliich are here set down by my pen should never to be able to do without banners t 
run iu the channel of Monday. My paper Wliether carried by crazy fanatics, scheming 
was prepared, and my ink-bottle uncorked ; demagogues, bands of incendiaries, or Bands 
wbcii stepping out to purchase the newest of of Hope — are these pennons and streamers 
magnum bonum pens, 1 found myself iu the and braying wind instruments never to be 
niitlst of a Monday moi'ning's procession. A dispensed with ! They are aggressive. They 
long string of open carriages, broughams, do irritate, annoy, stir up discord. They do 
cliaiso-carts, breaks, and cabs, filled inside say, “ We are better than you ; here is our 
and outside with people dressed in their best, flag to show it ; and if you don’t come under 
aiul with unmistakably holiday faces, imrae- this flag’s shadow, we should like to know 
cl lately and naturally suggested races to me. where you expect to go to.” My fiiend the- 
But quickly remembering that the only shoemaker, now, who would ba all the better- 
two race-meetings that Londoners care to for being washed, and sober, and well shod 
atleiKi, Epsom and Ascot, were long since (save that it seems a law of the sutorial being 
gone and* past, the ship of my mind ran never to wear good shoes), and for going to a 
aground. Tlien, seeing sundry bright-coloured commemoration or a revival with health in 
banner, and noting that the horses* heads his veins, money in his purse, and peace in 
were decorated with ribbons, I feebly thought his heart; is evidently .aggravated, nettled, 
of elections. But there was no gentleman in exasperated, by all this flaunting and braying, 
a white hat bowing right and left to the raga- You can’t wave and blow a man into tempe- 
innflius, and kissing his hand to the ladies at ranee and happiness. Which reflection causes 
the windows, no drunkenness, no stone-throw- mo to go home as quickly as I can with the 
ing, no Anybody for ever ; so, recalling to magnum bonum pen, and sit down to write 
mind, besides, that there was no inotropolitau about Sunday. 

borough vacant just then, I abandoned elec- I wish to state, once for all, that 1 am 
tions with a sigh. At length iu the oiling treating this much-discussed Sunday ques- 
of niy soul 1 saw a sail. The preponderance tion solely as one bearing on public murals, 
of ladies and smiling children’s faces in the j as conducive to public (mundane) happiness, 
ju'oeession ; the total-abstinence mottoes on < and without the slightest reference to j^ublic 
the banners ; the general snugness, spruce- religion. All the acts of parliament iu the 
ness and jauiitiness of the gentlemen ; the world will not make one man pious. 1 claim 
abseuce of red noses among tlie standard- for myself and every other man a right of 
bearers — all these said plainly that this was a \ private judgment on this subject, and a wrong 
teetotal procession. And it was. The mob, in being interfered with by any wliolesale 
incarnated as far os my desire of knowing all dealer mother people’s consciences. YoushaR 
about it went, by a pallid shoemaker, iu- not fine me forty shillings for not goings to 
formed me that it was “them teetotallers;” church, by virtue of any cap., sec., or sebed. 
and I left them to go on their way rejoicing |of any act whatsoever. You shall not cUive 
to their commemoration, or revival, or ceute- me to Doctor Mac Yelp’s chapel with a moral 
nary, or jubilee, or by whatever other name rope’s end, as boatswain’s mates were wont to 
their cheerful honest festival might have been start men of wai''s-men when , the church 
called : 1 1^ them I say to celebrate their was rigged on the quarter-deck, 
white Monday ; regretting only that ev^ ' Sunday in England must perforce be taken 
virtue and good intentions were obliged to as a holiday, as we have scarcely any other 
resort to the poor old aggressive mraplier-^ holidays during the long year. The want of 
ualia of flags and ribbons, and uands of recognised days of public relaxation is the 
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more lamentiibly appai^ei^t wheu^we see the ’oomfortable tradesman^ .and in taste 

. crowded bridges, steamboats^ and tea-gardens, too ; for, if his name be Slultz, hlS brother- 
V , ou any of those chance occasions set aside by Ho% has probably made his boots ; and if 
auUiority as days of fasting and humiliation he to Lincoln & Bennett^ his neighbour 
for war, or pestilence, or famine; when we know Truehtt has' dressed his' hair or tnmmcd 
'that one great and awful aunivei'sary in the his whiskers. Mrs. Co is gorgeous, itud ab- 
Cbristiun year— Good Friday— ^is the day on soiately forgets the existence of the shop, 
which railway coinpauies advertise chetip ex- not evea condescending to make use of the 
cursion ti'ips, and pigeon and sparrow-siiout- week-day compromise in which slie speaks of 
ing matches come otf at thd Red House, and her husband’s phice of business as the Ware- 
the eleven of Nova Beotia meet the eleven of house or the Establishment. The little Cos,' 

. Little Britain upon the tented cricket-lie Id. who are enjoying their Sunday out from gen- 
; So few festivals have we, that the weary teel boarding-schools in the neighbourhood 
panting workers seize on tlio fasts to make of Gower Street and the New Road, ouly 
festivity upon. wish Sunday were three times as long as it 

Admitting, then, that Sunday is almost the is. They like going to church with papa and 
only available holiday of regular reciiirence, mamma, dining at home, and driving to 
hfOw, let me ask, should that holiday be Beiihih Spa afterwards, much better than 
spent 1 1 think 1 may best answer my own passing Sunday at Miss Gimp’s establishment 
question, and hint what Sunday ought or for young ladies (the name has been changed 
ought not to be, if I describe it as it is. So, to Collegiate Seminary lately) — much better 
to paraphrase the good old penman who than morning service at Saint Somuus’s 
•wrote the Eccleaiasticalle Politie, “ if for no Church, where the liitany is so long, so 
otiier cause, yet for this, that posterity may drearily long, for little ears to listen to, and 
'know that we liave not loosely, through where Doctor Snuifles coughs and mumbles 
silence, pernriittod things to pass away iis in so much during that tedious three- quarters 
a^dream, there sliall be so much extant of the of an hour’s sermon, of which the young 
•present state of Sunday among us, and their (ladu'S are expected to give a compeudioiis 
careful endeavours which would have amended viva voce abridgment on their return to Miss 


the same.” 


I Gimp’s, (heir informatioJi on the subject cou- 


Sunday on the river — that shall be my | sisUng ordinarily of a confused mixture of 
theme this after-diuuer-time^ and Hungerford j notions that a text from the third chapter and 
Pier my place of einbarlvation. Luckily for j the fourth verse was twice given forth from 
' the holiday makers, and especially for those j the pulpit : that there were a greater number 
poor foreignei’s to whom a London Buuday of hard words on earth than there were pre- 
. IS a day of wailing and gnashing of teeth, viously dreamt of in their philosophy ; that 
> from the pervading outer duliiess, the day is a red cushion surmounted by a gentleman in 

- very fine. The veiiieular movement is pro- a black gown and white bands quite equalled 
digious. Legs hang from the tops of omnibuses j laudanum in somnolent propeities ; and that 
much thicker than leaves in Vallombrosa. it was unlawful for a man to marry bis 
Four-wheelers, out for the day, abound. Here grandmother. Little Cos, growing Cos, 

.. ii is the comfortable tradcsinau who has been grown*-up Cos who read this ! have rigidly- 
*. drudging all the week selling his patented or enforced, wrongly-apportioned Sunday duties 

- registered mercluiiidise ; inventing new Greek never wearied yov, in a similar manner ? 
uaniesfor trowse rs and sbiH collars) or labour- Those long, droning, half-inaudible Sunday 

' ing in the throes of composition in the manu- sermons ; those long Sunday afternoons at 
facture of novel advertisements for the daily home, when Scripture genealogies were to be 
. papers ; and who ou Sunday ordei's, with be- read aloud, and all save good books (which to 
coming pride, the smooth-clipiKid pony to be be good seemed imperatively requii'ed to be 
-put into the “ conveyance,” and drives Mrs. dreary, verbose, and tmiilumiued by a ray 
Co and the little Cos to Beulah Spa or of kindly interest) were prohibited ; those 
Hampton Court. The tradesman’s Sunday Sunday evenings when smiles were looked 
out is among the most comfortable of Sundays, upon as sinful, and people couldn’t sit com- 
It is aomething to see one’s own shutters up, fortably or talk comfortably because it was 
• and note that they are cleaner and brighter Siiiulay, and when at length, in sheer pa- 
. . than > those of your neighbours. It is some- roxysms of weariness, they tried to yawn 
V thing to ' see the coats, boots, and hats you themselves into sleepiness, and went to bed 
-have turned out from your establishment and couldn't sleep;' 1 ask you, members all 
displayed upon the persons of patented of the Co family, have yo\i no such remem- 
dandies: it is more to be nodded to fami- brances ? 

liarly by brother traJesmen, and to • be Tradesmen’s oonveyances ” form but one 
patronisiogly recognised by the patented dan- item among the multi^ious throng of Sun- 
dies themselves— *kno wing that these diuidies day vehicles. Mr. Buif,the greengrocer drives 
dare nob cut you any more than they can his missus out in the spring cart- which dtir- 
t>'Sever the Gordian knots of red and blue lines ing the week has not been proud to fetch 
/that bind tliem to the debit aide of your the homely, cabbage and the unpretending 
home. Superbly dressed is the I cauliiiewer from Covent Garden Market. 
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Jifklns, the' sorting ;Tmblicaii,*daBheB aleogithe^ Sai«l &7 streets ^ithonit meeting any one. 
inavery kno>i^iBg gig, amwn.hyafast^trQtiang . that ycm jdiow.. Nobody seema to go out on . 
mare, which Jiaa" been wilimng aomething i Sunday,^ yet overybody la out. Everybody '^ 
conaiaerable lately, and stands to win xndiei seema^ to have wives, and ihmiliea^ 6t sweet- - 
With Jif kins , is his .friend Shudder, Ithe' hearts, except yourself. . And the boys^ the 
horse-dealer, and the two are bound to Barnet marvellous^ well-dressed boys 1 ^ They swajjger 
to look at a little oss that can do wonderful along, four, five alweast.^ Their hair * shiUes 
things, and is to be parted with for a mere, with pomatum ; they have, ouiaway ooata, 
song— a song with a good many verses ^ugh, bran new, of bright brown, bright green, 

1 daresay. Young Timbs, and three other bright blue. They have meteoriO waistcoats, 
youths, clerks — I wg pardon, civil servants and neckcloths like fiery comets. ‘ Their'hats . 
of the crown — in the Irish Bog Beolamation are of the newest, shiniest, silkiest. ' They 
Commission office, have hired a dog-cart for have silver watches, walking<4tifdcs With 
the day to drive down to Staines. Young elaborate knobs. They all smoke. Every- i 
Timbs will drive, but the horse is not a mild- body smokes. Smoke seems,, with ' gay 
tempered horse, and isn't at all comfortable* colours, to be a part of Sunda;^ ; and libw I 
about the mouth, and seems unaccountably can understand why the Manchester ware- 
disposed to go sideways and down areas. The houses in St. Paul’s Churchyard are aa vast, ' 
little ragged Bohemian boys, who in their and extend so far under ground ; and how it , 
dirt and destitution stand out wofuUy against is that the excise duty on tobacco formsi so . 
the well-dressed Sunday makers,' chaff Timbs considerable a branch of the revenue. Sun- ’ 
sorely ; but he drives on manfully, and the day out does it all. And the girls ! I don’t 
horse is touched with repentance or whipped mean the ^rown-np young ladies. We are 
and jerked into good humour occasionally, favoured with the sight of those dear srea- 
and goes along ffir a hundred yards or so tures, their ringlets, their ravishing t(^ettes, 
quite at a rattling pace. More fortunate in the sparkling little purses which they will 
equine matters is Mr. Coupon, the stock- persist * in carrying in their hands, in a mis- 
broker’a clerk, who is having three half- taken notion of security, and as persistently 
crowns’ worth of a monumental white horse, keep losing— on weekdays as well as Sundays ; 
and manages him so gracefully tliat spectators but Sunday out daisyfies the pavements with 
turn round to look at him. Coupon is fault- groups of girls of twelve and fourteen or 
lessly dressed, liis boot-heels are garnished thereabouts ; tfaily attired girls, - girls in 
with Maxwell’s spur-boxes ; he wears no plaited tails and sashes, and trowsers with lace 
straps, carries no whip — no instrument of cor- borders; girls profoundly critical on each 
rectiou save a short stick. He will ride into other’s bonnets, and jealous of each other’s 
the park ; he will put the monumental horse parasols ; girls who hold lively conversations 
into a canter ; he will draw up with the audible as you pass them, about what Folly 
other horsemen and take off his hat when said to me said she, and how an appeal, en 
her Majesty passes. He will ride gravely dernier ressort, hod to be made to mother; : 
past Mr. Dccimiis Burton’s arch and down girls ordinarily seised of the custody of other 
Piccadilly at dusk, majestically, as though ho little girls with little parasols, or of some 
were accustomed to press the sides of a coal- punchy big-pated little boy, not much higher 
black charger with buckskins and jack-bools than the dogs which pass and eye him won- 
— thoughtfully, as though there were dozens daringly, — children who wo’nt come along, 
of red boxes filled with despatches in cipher and become tired, and desirous of being 
awaiting his perusal, and two cabinet councils carried at unseasonable times, and sometimes 
for him to attend to-morrow at the Foreign break out into open rebellion and lachry- 
Office. Then he will take the monumental matory roars, rendering the employment of 
horse to the livery stable-keeper’s in the back the parasol handles as weapons of coercion, 
street and pay his three half-crowns, and will occasionally necessary. Dear me 1 what a 
have been happy. deal all these young people have to talk 

The Sunday pedestrians 1 note are quite about ! 
as remarkable in their \vay as the Sunday Slowly walking through the most crowded 
equestrians or riders in vehicles. The streets 1 can find towards the market of 
numbers of brightly-dressed people who Hungerford, l.see many and think of more 
throng the pavements is anuizing. Shade of indications of Sunday in as well as Sunday 
Sartor Besartus, where do all these coat^i, out. Sunday in, stands ascetically at hU 
come from ? These brilliant bonnets, thesi parlour window, flattening his nose agaipst 
variegated silks, these rustling tarlatans, the pane,' and gazing at the meiTy crowd as * 
these transparent barC^ges, these elaborately- Mr. Bunyan might have looked at the booths 
worked shirtfronts, these resplendent para- in Vanity Fair. Sunday in, contented 
sola ? Can there be any misery, or pauperism, lazy, reposes behind his Venetian blinds, his 
or poverty in London 1 Csin any of these legs on a chair, his hands folded, and a silk 
thousarids of well-dressed people have debts, pocket-liaiidkeix^hicf tlirown over his head to 
or executions in their houses, or be thinking keep away the flies. Sunday in, convivial but 
of pawning their spoons ? The most wonder- solitary, has half-o))cned the window, -and sits 
ful thing is that you may wander for houra in with Us cold giu-and-water, and Us newspaper ' 
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before' him, smoking liis pipe, half-absorbed 
Hi the doothing clouds of the Virginian weed, 
half by a mental discussion as to the expe- 
diency of turning out for a stroll in the cool 
of the afternoon. Sunday in, sits at the door of 
his little barber’s 8hop,stjllwith his newspaper, 
and ready with his razor shonld any Sunday- 
outer, determined to be a :l<*iidy, but rathel* 
late in thinking about it, rush in to bo 
shaved. Sunday in, who has been out on 
Saturday night, late and drunk, lounges out 
of his third floor window, haggard, unshaven, 
and unbuttoned. Siinday in, and yet out, is 
perciicd on his little stool in the box entrance 
porch of the Adelphi theatre, taking the 
time of the passing omnibuses (in my youth 
I used to fancy that man was an artist, a 
government spy, a surveyor, a hermit, all 
sorts of things). There are Sunday ins in 
waiters yawning at the doors of hotels ; in 
stage- door keepers, eating their dinners from 
ye.llow basins in their key-hung, letter- 
garnished sanctuaries ; in clerks in west end 
banking-houses, keeping Sunday guard on 
Mammon in their rotation ; in omnibus- 
drivers and conductors ; in cab-flrivcrs dozing 
on their boxes ; in hot stokers in their shirt- 
sleeves, perspiring in their melting engine- 
i-ooma ill river steamboats ; in trinily-shaveu 
inspectors doing day duty in station houses ; 
in barmaids and potboys at, public-houses ; ; 
hi guards, drivers, stokers, clerks, porters in 
the great railway hierarchy ; in milk- women 
and fruit-vendors, and servant-niaids cleaning 
the plates after the Sunday’s dinner, or 
fdtting at the window of the ' kitchen areii, 
writing those marvelloUsly-spelt housemaids’ 
letters, or sorting the contents of the never- 
failing workbox (it is against Sunday dis- 
cipline to acNv), or listening to the purring of 
that servants’ best companion, and often 
only one, the cat. Oh, the shame, the wicked- 
ness, that the units should w'ork, in order 
that the millions may make holiday ! But, the 
sun, the trees, the birds, our hearts, our frames, 
all say, Efejoice and rest on Sunday ; and must 
we rest without rejoicing, or rest by putting 
ourselves on a treadmill of gloom 1 If our 
brother docs a little work to-day that w’e may 
rest ; is it so very dreadful, if we be just to 
him at another time? One side must pre- 
pohderate a little. ‘When the balance 
shall be perfectly equal, and the scale 
turns not in the substance or the divi- 
sion ,of the twentieth part of one poor scra- 
ps .'nay^ not in the estimation of a hair, 
tL i the Millennium will be come, and there 
will be an end of it all. 

Here is Hungerfbrd Market. Choked. Bed 
oinuibuseis, Velrow omnibuses, blue omnibuses, 
green oiUniDuses, daii$ ’their crowded cargoes 
out into the arcadOi ' 'HioliSands of well- 
ssed legs arrive ^iih their stiperincum- 
_ it bodies to swell " the' throng. The 
tobacconist, cannot' serv'e tufojienny’ cheroots 
abd three-halfpenny bubab - finor^ Sunday 
labour) fast enough. ■ High oer the crowd, 


like Roderick the Goth, on his chariot, or Lars 
Porsena in his ivory chair, tower the • big 
scarlet bodies, .^and big (though recently 
lessoned) muff-caps of the British Grenadiers 
out for the day, twirling penny canes in their 
hnndO, giving their arms to diminutive females, 
or complacently seating little children upon 
the high places of their huge white worsted 
epaulettes. And here is another wonder. 
The Guards are generally supposed to be in 
Turkey, yet there seem full as many per- 
forming their gallant garrison duties as in the 
departed times of peace, when there was 
piping, and before we were told to “ beware 
the bear.” Can the Grenadiers come back 
from Varna by special steamer every Satur- 
day evening to enjoy their Sunday out, in 
Hungerford Market and dn the river ? 'That 
is impossible, I know, yet appearances look 
like it. 

Penetrating in that anomalous Hungerford 
Arcade, where on week-days lobsters and 
lithographs, prawns and picture frames, 
oysters and ginger beer bottles, salmon and 
small tooth combs are mixed together in such 
heterogeneous confusion, I see a crowd, a first ' 
night of a new jiiecc crowd, a last night of au 
old favourite crowd, a Greenwich fair crowd, 
an examination of an atrocious murderer 
crowd, wedged together before a large douVdo 
fionted shop. I elbow my way through this 
mob, which abroad would portend a revo- 
lution, or a proiiunciamento against ministers 
at least, but which, on reaching the shop 
door, only portends in Hungerford Arcade 
Prigido’s pemiy ices, VivaFrigidol He (we 
will assume that he was a marquis with a 
villa upon a lake before the hated Austrians 
overran the fair plains of Lombardy) formerly 
made gauffres quite in a small way in a nariHjw 
stall in a back street somewhere in the dubious 
regions between Soho and the Dials. We 
have watched Frigido narrowly for a long 
time. We never ate his gauffres, because we 
have no fliith in the nutritive qualities of 
those uiisUbstantial framelels of pastry, and 
were apjuxdiensive that the powdered sugar 
dispensed over them by means of a pepper 
castor, might possibly be gritty to the taste 
find stony to the stomach. But we watclied 
him ill his humble stall with a kindly interest. 
We watched him with his tiny furnace, and 
strange implements, and stores of gaufh*e 
batter ; and when he started in the penny ice 
line wo bailed the delicacy os a great idea — 
not an original one, perhaps. Those who 
have made, pilgrimages in that part of the city 
of King BomlSi, known as Napoli senza Sole, 
will doubtless remember the itinerant vendors 
of gelati, and iu eveu the better Streets Uie 
Acquiaole, in their gay little wheeled temples, 
something, between Flemish pulpits and Chi- 
nese joBsdiouscs,’ who sold iced drinks, iced 
fruits, iced^'wliter, for sums less by a despairing 
amount of fmetions than the smallest copper 
token iiat^ifli^ulatioiL' here. But to ^ bring* the 
ice — the lordly vanille, the aristocratic straw- . 
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berry, the- delicate lemon — ^the speciality of our emancipation of eYerything and eyerybody, 
Yerrey-d bigh'-olaw salooiis, 'tbScvdellelic^/^ fve ar^;aamewhat( too:aafy < i 
' routs and fkshiotiable balls, within the eoxfii- Jl^raainea,iK>. <)leap ^ in , thei^ 
paslaofevery Ehgliehrtiaa whoisthe/posaeasor brp^.‘ Eut^ the steaipawat 9 , 4 w continually 
of a penny : to enable the ice to be .purchased arriving and : departing,.. , and, ,1 haaiten to 
for a “ brown,*' and the lowly to call it, if they the pier, . .,i f ■ « -f • < j * 

listed, a hice-^ikis was in reality a philan^ ,-i To. . Chelsea^ Batters^, JHammprsip||li, 
thropicj a lofty,- almost sublime achievement. Bichmand^ and Kew^ , Tp' W 
Nobly has the end crowned the workw' I find 'Botherhiiho, Greenwich,, anp. vrfkyesend, .^he 
Frigido’s counter besieged by ice*eatele. I little steamers, anUhill ,lihO: i^lth human 
find they eat one, two, three penny ices insuC- beings, hurry to and. frq c^d^iy.' They 
cession, taking a vauille as a whet, as one run in and put ; .they, .roahe a jqtesperate d;.is- 
might take ohablis and oysters ; a strawberry turbsnoeintheuneompiaunngwatori&plashihh : 
as a pidco de resistance ; and a lemon as a and puffing, and rumbling apd clv^|^ng,i^m 
bonne bouche or hors d’oeuvre. I hope pei^ny getting better again, as if they werp the most j 
ices are not conducive to cholera. Frigido important steamers in the world 
says no, and that on the contrary they are a jfor instance, carrying entire regiments,^!^ , '1 
preventive. Bo it so. Give a vanille. So. batteries of sytty-eight pouiidei'S, to 
Another, of another sort. Hum ! I find of war. , , . . 

that there is a pervading flavour about Fri- They are something better, after all. Smaj^ ; 
gido’s ices winch I may describe as “ spooney.” lowly, and unromantic, though they be, they ‘ 
lliey do certainly all taste of a spoon not bear on the broad bosom^ of the Thami^ , 
silver, with a suspicion perhaps of tin can and peaceable, hone.st, industrious Humanity^ in 
damp cloth. But they are very cold and very peaceful, honest, happy recreation. Who 
sweet ; and the myriad consumei's appear to shall say (if we will speak our minds about 
relish them hugely. I find the boys and the it, and not be deterred by, noisy petitionera of 
girls dissipating quite in the Lucullus stylo parliament, twenty signatures to a man) how 
upon penny ices. I find adolescents treating many hearts these little steamers lighten, 
their sweethearts to vanille. 1 find fathers how many frames they send reinvigorated to 
of families dispensing strawberries to their work to-morrow ; how much each of these i 
children all round. I find a plaid tunic noisy little boats does for peace and temper- .1 
standing a lemon to a turn-down collar. 1 ance, and tlie harmony of families, and the 
would rather see Scarlet Proboscis yonder, love of all maitkind ! 
who looks contemptuously on at the scene, t— ; 


stand a penny ico to his friend Greybeard 
than two-penn’orth of gin. 

Frigido still pursues the gauffre trade in a 
remote corner ; but the snows of Mont Blanc 


THE BOyiNG ENGLISHMAN. 

A QUKEK CARNIVAL. 

" Well^ Demetraki, wliat do you want ? ** 
Demetrakl is a paunchy man, and the 


seem rapidly gelidating the little crater of Carnival appeal's to have had a rubify- 
liis Vesuvius.. He has many assistants now, ing efieefc upon his. nose. He is a shiif- 
all Italians. Quickly do they spoon the ices Her, as all the Greeks, I think, are. He 
out, quicker still do the coppers rattle into could not say twic^ two ate four in a plain 
the till. 1 should not be surprised to sec manner ; but, at last, as I am turning 
Frigido, about the year after next, driving a to my newspaper again in despair of beiiig 
mail phaeton down Fall Mall. able to get anything out of liirn,. he hitches 

But 1 am bound for the steamboats and up hjs clothes, . and tells nie that there are 
the 'river, and must no longer tarry in the great doings going on uppn the othei* side of 
Arcade among the penny ices. 1 pass along the mouniAiu. To-day, the Greeks must 
that railed'Off portion of Hungerford Bridge make tlic most of their time, he thinks ; for 
which leads on to the steam-boat pier, followed to.-inorrow begins a fifty days’ fast, and a fast 
and preceded by the same well-dressed crowds, among the direeks is a serious business. It is 
I note as I pass a curious little announce- their idea indeed of fulfilling the duties of . 
ment on the first bridge tower, setting forth religion in an exomifiary manner ; and all 
that any one loitering on the bridge and so who will not eat meat in Lent, have a pa^s-:, 
obstruction the pathway will bo liable to a port for heaven. . 

fine of five pounds and iaipiisoument. Surely It is a line breezy morning. I clamber , 
this diminitive placard woidd have looked , 9 ver the rocks* in front of my house, and 
better mi the Eialto, or tlie Bridge of SigiJ^, follow Hc^etraki, as he waddles toilsoinw' 
two hundred years ago, written in elioice up the hill; at last, after a moderate 
Italian, and signed by the dread Council of number .of faU 3 „,i|.pd one or two dsMhing 
Ten.. What Lfine or dmprisou me, because 1 leaps, we., get into., the tide of the ^holijlay 
choose to lean over the bridge, and gaze on makers., It is pleasant. to see th'qmgd.voop- ^ 

‘ the blue dome of Paurs, .or on the fretillating .ihg along h^dl in hand, and singing jn chorus, 
crowds below, or on :the moon at night, It is ideusant to notice their homely decent 
without obstructing anybody’s pathway 1. dresses, and the, joy whipb God l>as .given 
l^urely, now- that we are sure of ftuv gr;eat them refijiictod even on the. faces ,bf rayAhs 
^constatnUonal guarantees, our habeas, corpus^ aud slavos., .Afto; a little tip[^l they begip to 
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form' intd‘ close companies of six or seven 
eacb-i and they huddle together anywhere to 
be at^onoe in the shade and out of the' wind, 
whieh' is still blowing freshly. Yet live 
minutes more, and the enormous black bottles^ 
which are circulating so freely will begin to 
do their work. First, there is a loud solitary 
laugh, which goes off from the midlst of ‘one 
of the farthest groups like a shot.' It is soon 
answered, and one of the parties, which has 
been drinking stoutly for the last ten minutes, 
opens the festivity of the day with some rude 
music. The palicaria * begin now to rise in 
all directions ; the dancing, singing, and 
laughing has become general ; au<l, as far as 
the eye can reach, the uncouth revel is going 
on, while the same large black bottle is being 
handed about everywiicre. 

About this time, if you look away 3’onder, 
towards the brow of the hill, you may begin 
to see bands of gaily-dressed women and 
children, watching>the scene below. By and 
by, they come nearer, always timidly, how- 
ever, and they never join in the games or 
dances of the men. 

I am standing at this moment on one of 
the moat magnificent sites in the world. 
Beneath, lies the Gulf of Adramiti, to the 
right I can see almost to the plains of IVoy, 
and to the left, nearly to Cape Baba. Before 
me there is neither tree nor shrub visible ; 
nothing but one grand amphitheatre formed 
of sea and mountains ; but behind lie the 
rich woods and emerald meads, the gentle 
hills and picturesque valleys of beautiful 
Lesbos. Along the winding shore stretch 
the pretty houj>es of the rich citizens; a 
lofty Turkish mosque from whence the 
hoja is calling ; two light-houses, and the 
harbour crowded with vessels waiting for 
corn to take to England. As my eyes fall 
musingly on the ground, I see a little oblong 
piece of metal ; and, stooping to examine it, 

I find that it is a coin, at least two thousand 
years old. 

But there is no time for musing. About, 
around, touching me, pushing me, the Greek 
palicapa hold on their revel; and magnifi- 
cent as the scene is, I am bound to confe.s3 
that the quaint pictures which cverywliere 
meet my eye, of another life than ours^, are no 
mean additions to it. [Presently we find a 
band of Greeks sufficiently busy. They take 
a block of wood, and they dress it in 
some old clothesi which they tie on witli 
cords. It has neither head, nor hands, 
nor feet ; but one can sec that it is meant 
for a very fat man. No wonder indeed that 
he is fat, for I find On inquiry tliat he is 
intended to represent the Greek carnival : a 
glutton, if ever there was one. The bu.sy 
group I have described how take two stout 
poles, and fastening them together with some 

* Palikaria (‘tti^iKdpia) is & Greek Word signifyine 
young man, like the braVeS of the Illyrian } 
legends. « 


oross sfileks, they make a sovt'df bier. On 
this, thoy place the Camivab who is just d^ad ; 
and some eix or eight palicKaria supporting 
the bier, set off to bear him to the tomb. 
They are preceded by a company of others 
who daue^ in line; hand in hand. There 
may be aome ten abreast of them. They are 
soon joined by all the other revellers, and 
away 'they go dancing and singing ribald 
songs > in 'the same manner as the priests 
chrmnt the "De Profundis.*’ 

I watch them as they wind over hill and 
valley towards the town ; and almost fancy 
I am witnessing some pagan saturnalia ; for 
it is wonderful how old games have been 
always kept up by popular traditions. On 
they go, performing all sorts of uncouth buf- 
fooneries ; but they are not the less pictur- 
esque and interesting ; at last they disappear 
in the dirty narrow little streets of the distant 
town, and 1 know that they are going about 
fromffioiise to house begging ; as 1 cannot 
very well follow them in such an expedition,* 
1 am afraid I shall lose the burial of the 
carnival, and I am sorry to add that my fears 
have been verified. 

1 enter the town by a street distant from 
my own house and pick my way daintily amid 
foul gutters where fever always sits breeding, 
and over slippery stones, rendered dirty and 
dangerous by all sorts of garbage thrown into 
the street. I am lightly shod and I do 
not make much noise, nor am I a very fenrful 
apparition ; for I have too much to <lo to 
take care of myself to meditate harm to 
others ; but I have no sooner entered the 
street than a change comes over it. When 
I fii-st turned the comer, young women were 
gossiping and laughing everywhere in the 
doorways, and from the windows : now I hear 
the click of many doors closing stealthily ; 
and the lattices are shut everywhere. A 
Frank is a rare sight in this obscure quarter, 
and the women are wild as young fawns. 
They are watching me from all sorts of places ; 
but if I stayed there for hours, not one would 
come out till I was gone. I know why the 
Greek girls are as shy as young fawns, and it 
pains me to think of it. A thousand tales 
are fresh in my memory of harmless young 
women who caught the eye of some terrible 
Thirk, by chance, and soon after disappeared 
mysteriously, or were torn shrieking from their 
homes by armed men, and were never heard 
of afterwards. I hope such times are gone 
by now, but 1 am not quite sure of it ; and, 
therefore, I have no right to wonder that 
Greek maidens should tremble at the step of 
a stranger; 

Gradually I emer^ into a more frequented 
quarter, and everywhere the sound of nasal 
singing, the clapping of hands, and the jingling 
of glasses, comes from open doors and lattices ; 
while here and there a Turk smokes his n.-ir- 
gilleh, sitting cross-legged upon a stone, apart 
aiid disdainfully. A long string of mules tied 
together are lading with oil-skixn for a 
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journef. They a^e (standing la^a peinfeot severe & trial of strength as I ever <\ritnesfi6d, 
quagmire of filui,fpr wehave bad 'heavy rains One of the young giants^takes another^in hist . 
of lute ; and I can almost see thejaozionSi anna. The man oarried has his head down<^ 


atid the best antidote for this kind of poison, I together^ whilse the two other pUyera^ twined 
1 know of, is tobacco. Farther along the together as 1 have said, *tfiTn- a summerset 
street come a troop of broad - backed backwards over them, and the man whose 
hamals (porters) j each carries a slain lamb head/Was downwaads before now upwm'dS) 
u|>on his shoulders, to be sent od by the and the other has of coarse taken his position, 
j^ustriau boat to Constantinople this evening. So they go backwards and forWMtdi^ and if 
Other people are also carrying pretty baskets they come apart or fiJl, they have to kneel 
full of the white sheep’s milk cheeses, made in down and make a back ” for others {j(K» turn- 
the Levant* They are eaten with honey, and bie over in the same way. 1 remarkod two 
form periuipa the most exquisite disli in tiie young men clinging together in this way who 
world. Let us hope they wnll figure, tli ere- turned a summerset twenty-three times in mic- 
fore, advantageously at the table of Vice- cession. At la^t tliey fell from a feint of one 
Admiral Dundas.* For, all this fubs which of the “backs,” who began to grow tii'ed of 
makes the Greeks work even ujion a festival- the sport. They went on playing till evening 
day, comes of the appearance of the com- gradually crept over us, and the sun was 
Lined fleets in Turkish waters : and they have quite lost behind the snow-capped mountains, 
laid all Turkey under contribution to supply Then, as the de^s fell heavily, and the chill 
dciiiilies fur them. air grew keener, they tied up tlicir trowsers ; 

Hut here come a band of mummers, with and, shutllmg ou their slippers, returned to 
mabks and music. They are begging, and our little town, bawling rude monotonous 
they will stop me, for I am not supposed to choruses, and dancing as they went, if hopping 
know them. There is one cub drunk with would not be a better term for their uncouth 
unaccustomed eating, whom I should know mana'uvres. 

from his stifled guflaw in a minute, and from I have returned home. A wood fire burns 
a thousand. 1 know aUo that he would cheerfully in the hpavtb, and a lamp sheds a 
follow me about all day if I did not buy him pretty temj)erefi^ght ou the desk 1 am to 
off*. I take a handful of small coin, therefore, use presently* ^P;he books and maps, the 
from a pocket wliere it has been reposing dumpy pens, aiKthe well-wrorn jienknife, the 
giiigeily many days, and as I pass on they cigar case, the broken tea -cups on a side-t 
are all rolling and squabbling in the mud table, and the milk in a glass, all made re.ady 
about it. by kind hands, se^m to smile a silent welcome 

Ihc afternoon has stolen on while I have to me, like old fi lends. Five minutes at the 
been wandeiiiig «*ibuut, yet 1 cannot make up wlmlow, a few cuj)s of te.a, a short game with 
my mind to go home ; and I halt once more pen and ink, and then to bed. 

before some young men at play. I tliiiik they 

arc all among the most powerful lads I ever DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

saw, aud I watch them with the natural plea- _ 

sure one has in seeing health, and strength, Tuis poet Gray has pleasantly told us that 
and beauty. Tlioy are playing at a sjKJcies of the beat enjoyment during the dog days is 
leapfrog, but the “back” is made by three “to lie ou a sofa and read novels.'* Sultry , 
youths, instead of one ; they form a triangle houi^ may be as agreeably whiled aw.'vy by 
as they stoop down, aud they do not “ tuck in turniug over a volume of old newspapers, 
their tw^openuics ” by any means iu sport- Tlic Domestic lutelligenco, from March, 
ing style. However, the runners chaige sixteen liundvcd aud seventy-nine to Mai'ch, ' 
them gallantly ; they bump their heads with sixteen hundred aud eighty, is now iu our 
great force into the back of the first buy, hands. The volume is not romfirkable for 
whoso hiud-quarters are turned towards them, thickness, and still less for size ; for newspapers 
and they turn a complete soramerset over in this early day wei'e published but twice a 
the other two. The liivt who falls makes a week, and weie but half-sheets small folio,- 
“ back,” and relieves one of the others. It is and thus scarcely larger than the broa<lside 
rough sport and dam/erous, but it is the first which displayed the last d^iug ^piech, or 
time in my life that I have ever seen Greeks 'jietailed the startling particulaiN ot the hist 
iu violent exercise ; and I notice now, that horrid Popish, or detestable Piesbyterian 
the players are the lowest of the low. When- plot. The publisher of the p-iper, however, , 
ever there is any dispute, J also notice that filled his two pages well. I’hero is close' 
they toss a slipper to decide it, aud “sole” or type, aud narrow marghi ; aud although, of 
“up{ier-leather” wins the day* as the C 2 ise may course, immeasui\ably behind the modern 
be. It is needless to add, that they are all newspaper, the Intelligencer of those days, 
plying barefoot. in extent of information as well as iu the ' 

By and by, they grow tired of leap-frog ; advanttige of its wider circulation, waa. a 
and the game by which it is succeeded is as great advance upon the earlier newsletter* 






It is curious to mark how with the great 
strife for liberty the era 6f' Newspapers ‘ dbth- 
Iheuoes ; aftd how his sacred llijajestjj^ hitnaelf 
^ was compelled by the foree of 'public opibfdu 
to publish a lournal at Oxford. 'ODuriri^ the 

. - al"' 


" to the royally- appointed ’ ‘ ' 

' It is curious to look’ dve*!^ tWe^e/OaJiettcs. 

= All the time tlie plagtrt(\^i^'’^*tc'i]'diTig Us 
fearful ravages, we fihd |3i6t!at%6rd during 
the week that LondOti'^tfas 'lilt rhing, there 
is not a line noting*’ ‘tlie"i^ttiii -of the first 
city of the realm, but.tt<*rel5f% a w^ok or two 
after, a remark’ that' hhd been given 
to clear away the ’tubbTsh 1 Little foreign 
news; but we al*b duly hiformed where the 
court is. Ko domestic neivs, except When his 
sacred Majesty’s whereabout is carefully in- 
dicated. Here is an edifying notice in sixtden 
hundred and sixty-nine : 

April twelfth^ bia Majesty is please,^ to declare that 
by icaaon of the approaching beat. of summery be shall 
continue to touch for tho evil opjiy tfU the e;ul of this 
present month; after then, not, till October. 

BuL miserable as this dearth: of news must 
have been to men who had been, under the 
Protectorate, accustomed to ilicir many 
newspapers, none were suffered ; or, at most, 
but one or two occasionally and furtively 
appeared until the reactlon^^nscquent on 
, eighteen years of misrule elllmeuced, w'hen 
the spirit of hostility to a prIVo whoso after 
conduct showed how ‘ wel^merited that 
hostility had been, burst forth so fiercely, 
th^ Charles, who, with Vicar of Bray feel- 
ings, had declared that he wou.kl not be sent 
on his travels again, was eonipOlled to pause, 
and allow the act for restraining the libeity | 
of the press to be repealed. “Hereupon,” 
says Roger Norton, “the press became very 
licentious against the court and clergy.*^ No 
dpubt it would be, if truth were licence ; and 
forthwith appeared some score lutelligcucers, 
ail professing to give full, true, and particulai’ 
^appouuts of passing events, 

■ And on tlio wings of mighty winds 
' '' Carao flying all abroad. 

'Here is the account of the first attempt, 
tb establish a penny-post : 

Mg,Vch27, IC7D. — On Saturday tlio projectors for 
conveying letters to any part of the ,city or subuibs for 
b penny a letter, opened their offlees in Liiuo Sticct, 
at Charing Cross, and Temple Bar, beside several 
inferior oiflees, at which they have hung out tables to 
advertise ' ^nple of the thing; but the porters, not 
without go6d reason, supposing there will be a groat 
diminution, if not' absolute ruin of their employlnent, 
have shown -their -resentment by taking down and tear- 
ing tho said tables wherever they met with tiiem. 

This violent mainten^ixce of their vested in- 
terests on the part of the porters is 

recommended to the noti,ce of jiU wjio think the 
Working classes were more obe^ent and tract- 
able in the times of the ^ne olp^nglish gentle- 
aj^n— the palmy days of Toryism. In subse- 


quent numbers we -find that some of tljio rii^- • 
leaderfei were punished; but, on tbei whole, 

^ public opinion seems tq^b&ye jp^iated their 
' ohence ; so when, some time after,^ Br. Titus 
Oat^ ’tis said, saith this [fne letter-carrying] 
i^d'brdject of the Papists,^* ah effectual extiii- 
gUiraer was put upon the whole plan, and the 
'penhV 7 post postponed for at leadt twenty 


' Wfe'irtay smile at the continual allusions to 
popish plots, which we meet in almost every 
niiipHr of our Domestic Intelligence, but we 
must bear in mind that much was the natural 
result of preceding misrule ; and when, as Mr. 
Macaulay remarks, society was one mass of 
'com!)uStible matter, no wonder materials for 
igniting it wore readily found. Thus, neyrs 
fro'ni Bristol relates that many sheep have been 
found killed in the adjacent fields, and nothing 
but the fat taken ; also twenty cows milked 
of a night by some unknown persons — part, 
as the editor remarks, of some bad mysterious 
plot of the Papists. A gentleman finds a 
parcel of sky-rockets in Smithfield ; a maid- 
servant in the Borough discovers fire-balls in 
the collar — another part of the plot. A 
flaming sword had been seen in Oxfordshire ; 
a shower of blood had frightened — as well it 
might — a woman in Wales, while milking her 
cow ; Mrs. Sliecres and her family, living 
near the Red Lion, Drury Lane, were eye- 
witnesses of a blazing star — all wauiiiigs 
against the popish plot. The papers during 
the summer abound indeed with these 
marvels. The following is worth tran- 
scribing : 

A carrier near Cii'encoster saw near Abingdon, 
just after sun-rising, the perfect similitude of a tall 
man in a sad-colouA‘d habit, brandishing a broadsword; 
he disappeared, and then there appeared a village apd 
woods. 

As might be expected, there were plenty, of 
robberies, both on the highway and in private 
dwellings. Tho highwaymen were most auda- 
cious, stopping travellers though in. large 
cpnipanies. Robberies in private houses were 
conducted much in the usual way, but some 
of the accounts are very suggestive. A house 
in Moorfields was robbed by two men getting 
over the garden paling, and breaking the 
casement. They carried off three flowered 
{xelfticpats, and a Farendon gown, albogetlier 
worth ten pounds. A maid-servant coming 
over Red Lion fields in the dusk is robbed of 
a basket of linen worth seven or eight pounds. 
Red Lion fields ? Moorfields ? Where are 
they ? ^ome young gentlemen seem to have 
anticipated the doings of the Waltham 
Blacks, for we find that a gentlemaxi living 
at a place called Dulwich, having had many 
deer stolen from his park, kept watch, and 
found the deer stealers were no commeii men, 
but some of his neigbboors. We have ae* 
counts of many serious, duels, in which 
mostly one is killed. As these are always 
represented as resulting from sudden quar* 
rels, mostly At taverns, over wine, : or dice, 


<jiwlefibl6keni.] ^ OL4D 

the danger of wearing a pwprd on ordi- 

nary occasions is foi'cibly proved. We have* iqdtehailty^i^#50#da/illled^t]w dnilWS^ lllillcoify, 
a passing hint of the early Mohawks in the ,jthe ^ricfttljr drliBSod '‘^®gy*' ofi •tM’'3Pe^^‘iL8 ' 
iioiice that a person of honour — tills is evi- lho%beh- 

dcntlya misnomer — was changed with break- ^,hre/^ebd'ftibid HUe 1116^ be^6'/k^d " 

ing windows in Lincoln’s Inn fields. As th® tUh ^Wjai 

winter approaches^ wc iind many ^counte of signal, into the bou^re. ^ The J^roCe^lOn tidily ) 
linkmen guiding passengers along the out- bt^haiiVe becii i]tbsy‘i^nl@ldid|ilAd1fd*eBti- ^ 

skirts of the metro])olis, and then robbing^ ^ated((rhaTeeoetmd.e^!hv(nbred^!llld8.Be{ger 
them. , NprihejcijfresBllyattrlbntlpMitty WheffcfeiW * 

In the account of that great city fostival, of the !KbbCti?'C|tib,‘’ ; 

jRLord Mayor’s day, we are told that Sir of that day ; azifd when* W6ll^m(illlt:^er^ltbat*%o . 
Itobcrt Clayton w as met by the A rtiUery coin- long a pi*ocessiOn waS' allttWefl' tO* '%nm6- j 
paiiy in buff coats and rod feathers, and tliat, lested through %he ptU\Clphl streei^J* that 'the I 
preceded by four pageants, all referring to the city bells rang ‘tlu’dnghoUtif the dlay, ats^'tbat 
art and no’stery of the drapers, to whiqli business was stadpWfefed, Wc b^i^vo 

worshipful company he beloimed, he rode Jn that, although 4i/»J)0puMr ’mantft^Uticth, it 
solemn state to Guildhall. Die next notice was at the suggestion •' of* Very 
worth record is very curious : Last Friday men. From Itoger'^N'ortVtf ' mobt< aMftisiHg 
morning, Nov. fourteenth, his Majesty and Examen, we find that ithw;6anie<^pro(eesiiiou 
several of the nobility went on foot to was made the two foUtoWirr^* ) but then 
Hampton Court; they stayed some time by came the Tory reaction; ' iwifd the 
the way, dined there, and returned to White- Guy Fawkes remained /alike -rffee 'f^MSS' all 
hall the same evening, about six of the clock, such discourteous cel^ratiotis antU ' *the 
The king had during the summer been se- Kevoliition, and then ft third 'vidtirtt* ^Was 
riously ill, and we think there is little doubt sometimes added, in the'tftflgy of the! exiled 
that tills excursion was planned to prove lii.s monarch. J **•' 

complete recovery. He seems to have been There is little news' ‘to 'tenliVfttt'^ftfce 
at this time very anxious to conciliate the Christmas season ; except' rtne marvellbtis 
popular party, for wc find it specially noted — story of a terrible ghost whi(*h appeared ^'at 
His Majesty hath given strict orders for the Lewes, in the shape of a man SUriOuufd^d by 
removal of all Papists and suspected persons fire ; and the gratifying intelligettCe that Lord 
from the palace ; and soon after it is iii- Shaftesbury hath recovered flV)ni illnesftpto 
lunphantly recorded tluit the Duchess of the joy of all good Protestants, tOgeth-Cl* With 
Poitsinouih’s servfints are dismisseil. The the yet more gratifying news that fris Grace 
apparent bigotry of these feelings wdll dU- of Monmouth, who had lately retumerl from 
appear when we veniomber that not only the ooiitincnt, with several peens^ to the ‘Ho 
♦Stuart misrule, but French domniation, were small joy of the citj’", was pleased to dhie^'at 
included in our forefathers* estimate of the Ci’own tavern, in Fleet Street, 'wljore 
po])cry. hundreds of sjiectators crowded to see diim 

The violent feedings of the times are yet take coach. Soon after, we find thdxDomdsf^c 
further displayed in the exulting account Intelligence, now with the superadded» title 
occupying the whole of the first ]mge of the of the Protestant, more than half filled With 
Domestic Intelligence, of the procession on a marvellous account of a girl in SomerSet- 
the seventeenth of November, the Pope- shire, who, during Monmouth’s visi^l iiu the 
burning, as it was called. On this day — the hist summer, was completely cured of scrofula 
anniversary of Elizabeth’s accession, and hy the duke’s touch. With much minuleness 
therefore considered more proper for a Pro- this document states how one Eliz,il>eth 
testant manifesto than Gunpowder-plot day, Parut, a eirl of twenty, whose arm had been 
which could bring only recollections Of a disabled oy the king’s evil, had had it borfie 
family whom the nation might well wish to in upon her mind that if she could but touch 
be rid of— crowds, wo are told, assembled in the duke she should be cured ; and )iow, re- 
ujiper Moorfields, then a wide open space, gardless of her neighbour’s scepticism, and 
where Finsbury Square now stands, and from the anger of her mother, who threatened hex* 
thence at five o’clock the long procession of with a good beating if she went, she pro- 
horsemen, attended by above a thuusiand cceded to White Lodge, in Henton Park, and 
links and torches, escorted the whole college mingled with the crowd. Hei*e “ the duke’s 
of cardinals, and tlie Pope, all on horse^ glove, as Providence would have it, the upper 
back, and appropriately dressed, from Moor- piU't hung down# so that Ids wi'ist was bare.** 
fields into Bishopsgate Street, and irom Then she pressed forward, and caught^hold 
thence to Aldgate, from whence they returned on him by the bare wrist with her so^e hand, 
along Leadenhall Street, Coruhill, and Cheap- saying, God^hleGNS your greatness ; ” and the 
side, to Temple Bar, where a huge bonfire duke answered, " God bless you.*’ The gir} 
blazed right opposite the King’s Bead tavetn, now rushed bkek overjoyed, though her 
and where the Green Bibbon Club held their mother declared she would beat her for her 
meetings. Here, while the Clubbists, with boldness, but she peraisted she should l>e 
hats, and no perruques, with pipes in thefr cui-ed, and so, says the report, she was. To 
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one John Bobinson’s possession, the following 
articles were found : — a flowered silk mornipg 
gown and mantle, some women's, point sleeves; 
a pair of gold and red coloured fniigsd 
gloves, a tabby print watered waist- 
coat, a sad minerum coloured coat — ^what 
colour could this have been ?— with frost but- 
tons, and button-holes edged with gold purl. 
But for minute descriptions, both of man 
and horse, perhaps the following advertise- 
ment for the apprehension of John Catch- 
mead surpasses all. Twenty-four years of age, 
of middle stature, something haughty in 
speech and carriage, very light-coloured hair, 
more like a short perriwig, little beard, face 
somewhat reddish, by reason of the small 
pox, but of cheerful countenance. He used 
to wear a grey hat, a sad-coloured coat, and 
used to travel about the country to sell rugs 
and coverlids. He went olF with a bay mare 
of long body, and thick fore legs, hooked 
nose, and sour countenance. Only the accus- 
tomed forty shillings are offered for the ap- 
prehension of this remarkable pair. 

Towards the season of Christmas and the 
New Year we might expect to find some 
advertisements of Christmas fare — raisins 
of the sun, or Jordan almonds, or dates, 
then always used to give mincemeat a quality 
flavour, but there are no such announce- 
ments ; and then we call to remembrance 
that in those days the important science of 
pufling was quite in its infancy ; that our 
great great grandmothers dealt with the 
grocers and linen drapers, whose fathers had 
served their fathers and naothei's before them, 
and that so far, simple souls, from welconung 
thrilling advertisements of goods below cost 
I)rice, and ai ticles at a ruinous sacrifice, they 
would liave shaken their heads, and at once, 
in their imagination, have consigned the un- 
fortunate puffer to the Counter, or more pro- 
bably to New Bedlam. The following is the 
nearest approach to the modern st^'le of 
advertisement : 

A small parcel of most excellent tea is, by 
accident, fallen into the iiands of a private 
person to be sold, but that none may be dis- 
appointed, the lowest price is thirty shillings 
a pound, and not any to be sold under a 
pound weight, for which they are desired to 
bring a convenient box. Inquire of Mr. 
Thomas Eagle, King’s Head Street, St. 
James’s Market. 

Thirty shillings a pound, at a time when 
money was more than double its present value! 
Truly, a dish of tea in these days wai^;^ 
veritable draught of aurum potabile. 

AVith the following very different advertise- 
ment, which appears in the, Domestic Intelli- 
gence of December twenty-sixth, we must 
conclude : Whereas, on Thursday, the 
eighteenth, Mr. John Dryden was assaulted 
and wounded in Rose Street, Coveiit Garden, 
by divers men unknown : If any person make 
discovery of the Offenders to the said Mr. 
John Dryden, or any justice of the pea06, he 


shall not only receive, fifty pounds, which is/ 
deposited in the hands of Mr. Blanchard, 
goldsmith, next, door to Temple Bar, but if; 
the disooverer be one of the actors, he shall 
have the fitty poun^&r without letting hia 
name be known, or receiving the least trouble 
of any prosecution. , . , ' 

' — — ■ — 

CHIP. 

JUSTIC13 IS BATISPISI>. 

It requires a certain amount of moral cou- 
rage to wear a felt hat — particularly oiie of 
the Hecker, or conically wide-awake mrm. I 
wear one, and shall continue to dO bo. 1 find 
that it requires no brushing ; that 1 can sit 
upon it, fold it up into a very snUtll compass, 
and put it into my pocket, if I like ; that it 
lasts a long time, and never gets shabby ; 
that it is very cheap, and of suificieiilly 
humble appearance to render its being stolen 
or exchanged for a worse very improbable. 
Moreover, I am bound to my felt hat by 
strong tics of gratitude, for it once saved me. 
from having my head broken. 

I was making a short stay in Berlin, that 
largo, square, sour-soup-smelling city. De- 
sirous of seeing what life after dark in the 
capital of Prussia was like, I went one night 
to an establishment, the Koenig’s Somethuig, 
where there was plenty of music and dancing 
(with a strict government license, you may 
bo sure), and immense quantities of beer and 
tobacco. Though an Englander, I was gallant 
enough to offer my partner, at the conclusion 
of a waltz, a glass of Bavarian beer ; which she 
was good enough to accept, and to partake of 
to licr own ar)parent satisfaction, but to the 
undisguised distaste of a young man with a 
ring on his thumb, her former partner, who 
was so long and lanky in stature, so unctuous 
and tawny in face, hair, and attu'C, that ho 
put me in mind of one of the well-greased 
poles, up which fellows at country fairs w ere 
accustomed to climb for legs of mutton. I 
think 1 was endeavouring to explain this (in 
execrable German) to the fair beer drinker, 
when this jealous man began to be rude and 
insulting to the lady, to me, and to the land 
of my birth and to her sons in general. I 
resented his insolence ; high words ensued, 
followed by very low ones (on his part) but no 
blows; partly because there were several , 
policeriieii in the room, partly, perhaps be- 
cause the oleagiuous Othello believed iu \,the 
tradition common all over the continent, that 
every Englishman, of whatever rank or size^’ 
has been trained from his youth upwards in 
the science and practice of the “ boaxe,”- and 
hits bard and true. I went away from the 
Koenig’s whatever its name was, shortly after- 
wards, and had forgotten all about the greasy 
man ; when turning the comer of the street, 

1 received a tremendous blow with some' 
blunt instrument on the .back of the head, or. 
of the hat rather, for the trusty felt opposed 
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itsQlf to’tho force of the bludgoolj ' I shall never forget the admirably, pliilo- 

eJ^iuaUy Jis Saladin’s cushion. h^vej sophical, equanimity with which this zniOor- 
done to Kin" Richard^s broads^rcfr llie i ruptible “functionary received the bribe. He 
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THE TRUE VOICE. 

Voices bo many haunt me on my road. 

O, tell me, Angel, which tho voice of Goo ? 
‘*’Ti8 that which most relieves thee of thy load.’^ 

Yet to me, Angel, eft it doth ap|)oar 
As if Hhi voice ^efc tcmble to hear. 

That U thy own defect, and sin-bora fear.” 

And oft about^me is a voice at eve, 
iWhioh'tcUs me that for ever I shall grieve. 
^■That be hath such a Voice, do not believe.’* 


Yet sometimes, too, at eve, ill voices die, 
And.^nicsa whisper of tranquillity. 

Ilis voice is speaking in that evening Bigh."* 


blow only dazed and staggered me,) j.look^ ^itjcisingly at it, gave ^he greasy 

to rny wide-awake. I immedjatfjy turned i man: * a ‘shove forwAnl, to Ultimate that 
round, beheld my greasy friend ^ rnn^iingj that was* his way home (an intimation he 
away as fast as his long legs could cairy^luhi..; acted upon instantaneously), pocketed the 
But he was not wise, in Jiis, generation, If thaler ; looked at me, winked with his mous- 

i 1 1 1 . 1 _1 _ .1.. ” X .. lx /xl.^ /-I . 1 . 1 . J X- 


But he was not wise, in his, g^neravimv. J.I inaier; looked at me, winked with his mous- 
he had darted down a dark entry, or into a , tgehe* (tbq Germans are too leaden-eyed to 
doorway, lie might hgve escaped ; but it t wink with their org-ans of vision), and 
was a very bright n^oonj^ight night, and/ 1 uttering, .these remarkable words, "Die 
of course ran after him, vociferating “Stop Gereclitigkeit ist betriedigt” (Justice is 
thief ! ” as if I had been in Seven Dials, satisfied), turned on his hepl, and I saw him 
Lomlou. The chase , was short. TJie long no more. 

man ran into the arms of a Polizoi, a night Upon reflection, next day I was obliged to 
constable, who, immediately he hatl collared admit that if justice was not satisfied I ought 
liirn, tripped his heels up, and then di agged to be moderately so. In fact the municipal 
him up again, knocked him against a wall, mediator, though at first sight his conduct 
punched his ribs, and apcjstrophised him in wmuld seem to have borne some resemblance 
sundry compound German wovds>. wjudin" to that of the lawyer in the famous oyster 
up with couteiiiptuoiia and indignant “I) uV” arbitration , case, had, in the main, given 
My complaint was soon madq. The fellovv satisfaction to all parties concerned. The 
had been taken in flagrant delict ; ai^d the grei^y ruffian had escaped his merited three 
bludgeon (a most murderous cudgel) was mouths’ imprisonment for a trifling mulct: 
picked up at the very street corner wlp,re he that was satisfaction enough for him. The 
had assaulted me. , , ^ Polizei \va3 tlie richer in the world by one 

“Justice is on the alert,” said the Polizei thaler: he \yas .satisfied. And I had every 
to me. “Am I to take this man to the lock- reason for satisfaction in not prosecuting iny 
up, herr ? I promise you he will get three ass/iiJant. I should have had to have gone 
months, — three solid mouths’ impri.son- befpre the Counsellor of Police one day, the 
meut. Or do you consent to arrange tlie Assessor the next ; the Minister of Police 
matter ? ” , , the third ; and to have attended the adjiidi- 

Now the imprisonment of, ihe long man cation of the process on the fourtli. Four 
could not have done me one grgschen’s worth days lost for a blow that did mo no harm ! I 
of good. My hat had saved my hc^id, and I could not even have foregone the prosecution 
had got no hurt, and moreover, the prisoner, | or have left Berlin, for my passport was at 
turning out an arrant cur, beg.'ui to whine • the Police office, and without a passport loco- 
aiid blubber most piteously, wrig^jling like an j motion would have been out of the question, 
eel, talking of his wife and family, and en- 1 1 never look at my felt hat without thinking 
treating that my English loidsbij) would for- ! of tlic Prufesian police Gerechtigkeit or jus- 
give him. Sol said that the only feasible j tice, which was sritisfied .by a thiee-shilUng 
arrangement to my mind, was for the man to f piece, and that makes mo recall with a 
beg pardon for what he had done, and m;ike j laugh tlie old anecdote of the Kentuckian 
the best of his way home. gentleman who stopped the ball because 

The Polizei Immediately assumkt an aspect Uaptain Larkins haa kissed his wife, imme- 
of the rigidest severity. , diately. afterwards vociferating, “The ball may 

“ Nein, noin,” he saiil, austerely, “ da.^ kaiiii go ,oii again, (yapting Ijarkius has given me 
nicht seyu, Herr. Arran gemout. Home J.| sat, isfaction. Caijting Larkins has loaned me 

Poof! Justice must not be trifled with, t five dollars ! ” 

You must hoi/i, come with nie. Ya ; both. 

You as plaintiff ; you as defendant.” Where- 
upon the Polizei looked upon me with an air THE TRUE VOICE* 

that said unmistakably, “CAasidcr yourself 

in custody.” Voices so many htaunk me on my road, 

I was about to resign myself, when the cul- , iril »>c> Angel, which the voice of Goo ? 
prit, who, evidently undei-stood better than I which most relieves thee of thy load.’^ 

did what a Prussian judicial “ amingement ” . . . ' 

was, began to overwhelm the Polizei with T**}? 

compound gutturals ; the majority of which e »* 

dead aad buried letters’’ to me. I saw, .nd .m-bera fear." 

however the constoble fr«<mently strike the rfl to . v<rfce at eve, 

palm of his left hand with tlie fuiKers of hxs ,wbi«h-.toU. me th« tor ever I .hall grieve. 

n"Ut. I Tinderstood understood it ^-.That be hath such a voice, do not believe.’* 

all when the long man produced from the 

pockets of his tawiiy trousers, a fat silver Yet BOmetimes, too, at cve, ill vovcca die, 
coip called a thaler, worth three abilliiigs, And.^mes a whisper of tranquillity, 
which he handed to the Polizei. ^ Bis voice is speaking in that evening sigh.” 


And sometimes round mo swoctea^ murmurs siog-^ <|ueolJh^ He took up pne olf tlie books 
I’heic 18 ehd for evprythingl ‘ ' Oli t lie table ; it was tlie ParajdUo of Dante, 

« That ii Heave’s chorufc earthward ofchoing.**' ‘ in" 'the proper^ old Ilalian b^ndin^ of wliite 
■ — velldni and gold’; by it lay a dictionary, and 

NORTH AND SOUTH.. 

BY THB AUTHO R OF MARY BARTON. \ soillebow he liked looking at them. He put 


/pile living is evidently as sninll ns she 


* . ' theVn down w ith a sigh. 

OHAFTBR THB THIRD. ‘h'piie Hvtng is evidently as sninll ns she 

“Mr. Henry Lennox.” Margaret had becti sKid. Jt seems strange, for the Bcreslbrds 
thinking of him only a moment before, and belong to a good family.” 
remembering hU inquiry into her probable Margaret meanwhile had found her mother, 
occupations at home. It was parler du Soleil It was one of Mrs Hale’s fitful days, when 
et Ton en Voit les rayons ; and the brightness everything was a difficulty and ja. hardship; 
of the sun came over Margaret’s face as she and Mr. Lennoxes appeal aiicc look 'this shape, ^ 
put down her board, and went forward io altliougli secietly sue felt conipliihented Uy 
shake hands with him. “Tell mamma, Sarah,” his thinking it worth while to call, 
said she. “Mamma and I want to ask you “It is most unfoitunate ! We are dining 
so many questions about Edith; I am so eaily to day, and having nothing but cold 
much obliged lo you for coming.” meat, in order that the servants may get ou* 

“Did not 1 say that I should!” asked he, with their ironing; and yet, of couise, we 
in a lower tone than that in which she had must ask him to dinner — Edith’s brother-in- 
spoken. law and all. And your papa is in such low 

“But I heal’d of you so far away in the spirits this moining about something — I don’t 
Highlands that 1 never thought Hampshire know what. I went into the study just now, 
coidd come in.” and he had hU f.ice on the table, coverinc it 

“Oh ! ” said he, more lightly, “ our young with his hands, i told him I was sure Hel- 
conple were playing such foolish pranks, run- stone air did not agree with him any more 
uiiig <ill sorts of risks, climbing this mountain, than with me, and ho suddenly Jifted up his 
sailing on that lake, that 1 really thought head, ami begged me not to speak a word 
they needed a mentor to take care of them, more against Ilelstone, he coifld not bear it ; 
Ami indeed they did; they were quite beyond if there w.ia one place he loved on earth 
iny uncle’s management, and kept the old it was Helstone. But I um sure, for all that, 
gentleman in a panic for sixteen horn’s out of it is the d.inip and relaxing air.” 
tlie twenty-four. Indeed, wlien I once saw Mar »aiet ilU as if a thin cold cloud had 


tile twenty-four. Indeed, wlien I once saw Mar^aiet ilU as if a thin cold cloud had 
how unfit they were to be trusted alone, come bi tween her and the sun. She had 
1 thought it my duty not to leave tliciu listened patient!^', in hopes that it might be 
till I had seen them safely embarked at Ply- some relief to her mother to unburden her- 
luouth.” * self ; but now it was time to diaw her back 

“ Have you been at Plymouth ? Oh ! Edith to Mr. Lennox, 
never n.amed that. To be sure, she has “ Papa likes Mr. Lennox ; they got on 
written in such a hurry klely. Did they together famously at the wedding breakfast. 
1 cal ly sail on Tuesday ? ” I dare say his coming "will do papa good. 

“ Ileally sailed, and relieved me from my 'And ne\er mind the dinner, dear mamma, 
responsibilities. Edith gave me all sorts of . Cold meat will do capitally for a lunch, which 
messages for you. I believe 1 have a little the light in which Mw. Lennox will most 
diminutive note somewhere ; yes, here it is.” [likely look upon a two o’clock diiinei;.” 

“Oh! thank you,” exclaimed Margaret;, “But what are we to do with him till 
and then, half wishing to read it alone and ^ then ? It is only half-past ten now.” 
uiiwatched, she made the excuse of going to ' “ I’ll ask him to go out sketching ith mo. 

tell lier mother again (Sarah surely had made I know he draws, and tliat will take liiiu 
some mistake) tliat ISIr. Lennox was theie. out of your way, mamma. Onl} do cornc in 

When she had left the room, be began in now; he will think it so strange* if you don’t.” 
his sciulinisiog way to look about liim. The IiTrs. H ilo took off her black silk apron, 
little drawing-room was looking its best in and smoolheil her face. She looked a very 
the streaming light of the morning sun. The pretty lady-like woman as slie gieefcd Mr. 
middle window in the bow was opened, and Lemiox with the cordiality due to one Who 
clusteiing roses and the scarlet houeysuckic was almost a i elation. He evidently expected 
came peeping round the corner ; the small to be asked to spend the day, and accepted 
lawn was gorgeous with verbenas and gera- the invitation with a glad readiness that 
niums of all bright colouis. But the very made Mrs. Hale wish she could add some- 
brightness outside made the colours within thing to the cohl beef. He was pleased witli 
seem poor and faded. The carpet was &r everything ; delighted with Margaret’s idea 
from new ; the chintz had been often washed; 'of goinff out sketching together ; would not 
the whole apartment was smaller and shab- have fm*. Halo distui bod tor the world, with 
bier than he had expected, as back-ground the prospect of so soon meeting him at dinner, 
and frame -work for Margaret, herself so Margaret brought out her drawing materials 
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for him to choose from ; and after the paper threadbare coat and well-worn hat. 
and brushes had been duly selected, the two garet was proud of her fatlier ; she had 
set out in the merriest spirits in the world. ! Sways a fresh and tender pride in seeing 
Now, please, just stop here for a minute how favourably he impressed every stranger ; 
or two,’* said Margaret. “ These are the still her quick eye sought over his face and 
cottages that haunted me so during the rainy found there traces of some unusual disturb- 
fortnfght, reproaching mo for not having ance, which was only put aside, not cleared 
sketched them.’* away. 

“ Before they tumbled down and were no Mr. Hale asked to look at their sketches, 
more seen. ^Jkuly, if they are to be sketched I think you have made the tints on the 
— and they are very picturesque — wo had thatch too dark, have you not '{ ” as he 
better not put it off till* next year. But where returned Margaret’s to her, and held out his 
shall we sit ?” hand for Mr. Lennox’s, which was withheld 

“ Oh ! You might have come straight from from him one moment, no more, 
chambers in the Temple, instead of having “ No, papa ! I don’t think T have. The 
been two months in the Highlands ? Look at house-lcek and stone-crop have grown so 
' this beautiful trunk of a tree, which the wood- much darker in the rain. Is it not like, 
cutters have left just in the right place for the papa 1” said she, peeping over his shoulder, 
light. I will put niy plaid over it, and it will . as he looked at the figures in Mr. Lennox’s 
be a regular forest throne.” drawing. 

“ With your feet in that puddle for a regal | “ Yes, very like. Your figure and way of 

footstool ! Stay, I will move, and then you holding yourself is capital. And it is just 
can come nearer this way. Who lives in these poor old Isaac’s stiff way of stooping his long 
cottages I ” rheumatic back. What is this hanging from 

“ They were built by squatters fifty or the branch of the tree ? Not a bird’s nest, 
sixty years ago. One is uninhabited ; the surely. 

foresters are going to take it down, as soon as Oh no ! that is my bonnet. I never can 
the old man wlio lives in the other is dead, draw with my bonnet on ; it makes my head 
poor old fellow ! Look—thcre he is — I must so hot. I wonder if 1 could manage figures, 
go and 'speak to him. He is so deaf you will There are so many people about here whom 
near all uur secrets.” I should like to sketch,” 

The old man stood bareheaded in the sun, “ 1 should say that a likeness you very 
leaning on his stick at the front of his cot- much wish to take you would always succeed 
tage. His stiff features relaxed into a slow in,” said Mr. Lennox. “ I have great faith in 
smile as Margaret went up and spoke to him. the power of will. I think myself t liave 
Mr. Lennox hastily introduced the two figures succeeded pretty well in yours.” Mr. JJale 
into his sketcli, and finished up the landscape had preceded them into the house, while 
with a subordin«'ifce reference to them, as j Margaret was lingering to pluck some roses, 
Margaret jjerceived, when the time came for with which to adorn her morning gown for 
getting up, putting away Avatcr, and scrap.s of dinner. 

paper, au<l exhibiting to each other their “ A regular London girl would understand 
sketches. She laughed and blushed ; Mr. the implied meaning of that speech,” thouglit 
Lennox watched her countenance. Mr. Lennox. “ She would be up to looking 

“ N(>w, I call that treacherous,” said she. through every speech that a young man made 
“ I little thought you were making old Isaac her for the arri6re-pena6e of a compliment, 
and me into subjects, when you told me to But I don’t believe, Margaret, — Stay I ” ex- 
ask him the history of those cottages,” claimed he, “ Let me help you ; ” and he 

“ It was irresistible. You can’t know how gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses 
.strong a temptation it was. I hanlly dare that were above her reach, and then dividing 
tell you liow much I shall like this sketch.” the spoil he placed two in his button-hole. 
Pie was not quite sure if she heard this and sent her in, pleased and happy, to arrange 
latter sentence before she went to the brook her flowers. 

to wash her palette. She came back rather The conversation at dinner flowed on 
flushed, but looking perfectly innocent and quietly and agreeably. There were plenty of 
unconscious. He was glad of it, for the questions to be asked on both sides — the 
speech had [flipped from him unawares — a rare latest intelligence which each could give of 
thing in the case of a man wlio premeditated Mrs. Shaw’s movements in Italy to be ex- 
his actions so much as Henry Jjenndx. changed ; and in the interest of what was 

The aspect of home was all right and bright said, the unpretending simplicity of the par- 
^lien they reached it. The clouds on her sonage-ways — above ail, in the neighbourhood 
mother’s brow had cleared off ujidcr the pro- of Margaret, Mr. Lennox forgot the little 
pitious influence of a brace of carp, most feeling of disappointment with which he had 
opportunely presented by a neighbour. Mr. at first jjerceived that Margajpet had spoken 
liale had returned from his morning’s round, but the simple truth when she had described 
and was awaiting his visitor just outside the her father’s living as veiw small, 
wicket gate that led into the garden. He “ Margaret, my child, you might have 
looked a complete gentleman in his rather gathered Ud some pears for our dessert,” said 


' NOSj^H. ‘ ^ "" ' 

I^lr. Haloi as the hospitable luxisj^ of . a akieftarenot alwaTe aedji^pa blue ae they are' ' 
fresblyKleca&ted bottle of wine was placed oa n^w.' We have raio^ aha omiij^yea do fall, 
the^tabie. . . ' and get sodden^ though.! tbihk Helstooe is 

Mcs. Hale was hurried. It seemed as ff almt^a9 perfect a place as any In the world, 
desserts were impromptu and unusual things HecoUectbow ^^ou rather scorned my descrip- 
at the parsonage; whereas^ if ■ .Mr. Hale tiou of it one evening in JE^arley, Street : 
would only have looked behind him, he would village in n tale.’ ” 

have seen biscuits, and marmalade, and what “ Scorned, Margaret ! Thnt ds rather a 
not, all arranged in formal order on the side- .hard word.” 

bomb But the idea of pears had taken pos- Perhaps it is. Only I know I should 
session of Mr. Hale's mind, and was not to Iiave liked to liave talked to you of what I 
be got rid of. was very full at the time, and you-^what must 

“ There are a few brown beurrds against I call it then 1 — spoke disrespectfully of Hel- 
the south wall which are worth all foreign stone as a mere village in a tale,” 
fin its and preserves. Bun, Margaret^ and I will never do so again,” said he, waijj&ly. 
gather us some.” They turned the corner of the walk. 

“ 1 propose that we adjourn into the gar- “1 could almost wish, Margaret—” h® 
den, and eat them there,” said Mr. Lennox, stopped and hesitated. It was so unusual for 
“Nothing is so delicious as to set one's teeth the fluent lawyer to hesitate that Margaret 
into the crisp, juicy fruit, warm and scented looked up at him in a little state of queeh | 
by the sun. The worst is, the wasps are im- tioning wonder ; but in an instant-^from 

pudent enough to dispute it with on<?, even at what a):)out him she could not tell — she 

the very crisis and summit of enjoyment.” wished herself back with her mother — her 
Ho rose, as if to follow Margaret, who had father — any where away from him, for she was 
disappeared through the window : he only sure he was going to say something to which • 
awaited Mrs. Hale’s permission. She would she should not know what to reply. In «u- 
rather have wound up the dinner in the pro* other moment the strong pride that was in 
per way, and with all the ceremonies w’hich her came to conquer her sudden agitation, 
had gone on so smoothly hitherto, especially which she hoped he had not perceived. Of 

as she and Dixon had got out the finger- course she could answer, and answer the 

glasses from the store-room on purpose to be right tiling ; and it was poor and despicable I 

as correct as became General Shaw’s widow's of her to shrink from hearing any speech, | 

sister; but as Mr. Hale got up directly, and as if she had not }>ower to put an end to it 

prepared to accompany his guest, she could with her high maidenly dignity, 

only submit. “ Margaret,” said he, taking her by sur- 

I “ 1 shall arm myself with a knife,” said prise, mid getting suchlen possession of her 

I Mr. Hale : “ The days of eating fruit so pr*- hand, so that she was forced to stand still and 

mitively as you describe are over with me. J listen, despising herself for the fluttering at 
must pare it and quarter it before I can her heart all the time; “Margaret, I wish 
enjoy it.” you did not like Helstone so much — did not 

Mfirgaret made a plate for tlie pears out of .seem so perfectly calm and happy here, I 
a beet-root leaf, which threw up their brown have been hoping for these three months past 
gold colour admirably. Mr. Lennox looked to find you icgretting London — find London 
more at her than at the pears ; but her friends, a little — enough to make you listen 
father, iiidincd to cull fastidiously the very more kindly ” (for she was quietly but firmly 
zest and perfection of the liour he had stolen striving ' to extricate her hand from bis 
from hisi anxiety, chose daintily the ripest grasp) “to one who has not much to offer, it 
I fruit, and sat down on the garden bench to is true-ruothlng but prospects in the future 
I enjoy it at his leisure. Margaret and Mr. — but who does love you, Margaret, almost 
Lennox strolled along the little terrace-walk in spite of himself. Margaret, have I 
under the south wall, where the bees still startled you too much ? Speak 1 ” For he 

hummed and worked busily in their hives. saw her lips quivering almost as if she .wore 

“ What a perfect life you seem to live here ! going to cry. She made a strong effort to be' 

I have always felt rather contemptuously calm ; she would not speak till she had suc- 
towords the poets before, with their wishes, ceeded in mastering her voice, and then she 
* Mine be a cot beside a hill,’ and that sort of said : 

thing : but now I am afraid that the truth is, “ I was stai tled. I did not know that you 
I have been nothing better than a Cockney, cared for me in that way. I have always 
Just now I feel as if twenty years' hard study thought of you as a friend ; and, please^ I 
of law would be amply rewarded by one would rather go * on thinking of you ao. I 
year of such an exquisite serene life as this — don't like to be spoken to as you have been 
such skies !” looking up — “ such crimson and doing. I cannot answer you as you want me 
amber foliage, so perfectly motionless as to do, and yet I should feel so sorry if I 

that !” pointing to some of the great forest vexed you.” . , > 

trees which shut in the garden as if it were “ Margaret,” said he, looking intb her eyea,^ 
a nest. which met his with their open, straight look, 

"You must please to remember that our expressive of the utmost good faith and 
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reliictauoe to give pain, "Do you ’’—ho was i the garden, they came suddenly <hpdh ISfr. 
going to say—" love any one else ? But it Hale, whose whereahoiits had beeti quite 
' seemed as if this question wquld be to insult gotten by them. Jle had not yet finished the 
to the pure serenity of those eyes. ‘"’Forgive pear, which he had delicately peeled in one 
me ! I hav^e been too abrupt. 1 am pun- long strip of Milver-])aper tljiimess, and which 
islied. Only let me hope. Give me the poor bo was enjoying in a deliberate manner. It 
comfort of telling me you have never seen was like the story of the ea.Mtern king, who 

any one whom you could ” Again a dipped his head into a baNiii of water, at the 

pause. He could not end his sentence. Mar- magician’s command, and ere he instantly 
garet rcpro.'iclie<I herself acutely as the cause took it out went through the experience of a 
ot his distress. lifetime. Marg;iret felt stunned, and unable 

" Ah I if you had but never got thi.s fancy to recover her self-possession enough to join 
into your head lt'>titfis such a pleasure to in the trivial conversation that ensued lie- 
thiiik of you as a friend.” tween her father and Mr. Lennox. She was 

"Kilt I njay ho'pe, may I not, Margaret, grave, and little diyxised to speak; full of 
that some time you will think of me as a wonder when Mr. Lennox would go, and 
lovor 1 Not yot, I see — there is no hurry — allow her to relax into thought on the events 

but some tinie ” of the last quarter of an hour. He was 

She was silent for a minute or two, trying almost ns anxious to take his departure as 
to discover the tnith as it was in her own she was for him to leave ; but a few minutes 
beai-t, before replying ; then she said : light and careless talking, carried on at 

"I have never thought of — you, but .ns a whatever effort, was a sacrifice which he 
friend. 1 like to think of you so ; but I am owed to his mortified vanitj^ or his self-respect, 
sure I could never think of you as anytliing He glanced from time to time at her sad and 
else. Pray, let us both forget that all this ” pensive face. 

(" disagreeable,” she was going to .say, but " T am not so indifferent to her as she 
stopped short) "conversation has taken believes,” thought he to himself. "Ido not 


place.” 

He paused before he replied. Tlien, in his 
hal)itiul coldness of tone, he answered : 


give up hoiie.” 

Before a quarter of an hour w.ns over, he 
liad fallen into a way of conversing with 


" Of course, ^ your feelings are so de- quiet sarcasm ; speaking of life in Lointon and 
ci<jed, and as this conversation has been so life in the counti’y, as if he were conscious of 
evidently unpleasant to you, it hail better not his second mocking self, and afraid of his own 
be remembered. That is all very fine in satire. Mr. Hale was puzzled. His visitor 
theory, that plan of forgetting whatever is was a different man to what he had seen him 
painful, but it will be somewhat dillicult for before at the wedding-breakfa-st, and at 
me, at least, to caiTy it into execution.” * — * - ..i 


dinner to day ; a lighter, cleverer, more 


"You are vexed,” said she, sadly; "yet worldly man, and, as such, dissonant to Mr. 


how can I help it ? ” 


It wjis a relief to all three when Mr. 


She looked so truly grieved as she .said f^ennox said that he must go directly if lie 
this, that he struggled for a moment with his meant to catch the five o’clock train. They 
real disappointment, and tlien an.swered more proceeded to the house to find Mrs. Hale, and 
cheert ally, but still with a little liiinlnc.s3 in wish her good-bye. At the last moiuent, 
his tone : Henry Lennox’s real self broke through the 

“ You should make allowances for the mor- crust, 
tification, not only of a lover, Margaret, but " Margaret, don’t despise me ; I liave a 
of a man not given to romance in general — heart, notwithstanding all this good-for- 
prudent, worldly, as some people call me— nothing way of talking. As a proof of it, I 
who has been carried out of his usual habits believe I love you more than ever — if I do 

by the force of a passion well, we will say not hate you — lor the disdain with which you 

no more of that ; but in the one outlet which have listened to mo during this last half- 
he has formed for the deeper and better hour. Good-bye, Margaret — Margaret ! ” 
feelings of his nature, he meets with rejection 

and repulse. I shall have to console myself chapter the fourth. 

with scorning^ my own folly. A struggling j He was gone. The house was shut up for 
btarrister to tiiink of hiatrimony ! ” j the evening. No more deep blue skies or 

Margaret could not answer this. The crimson and amber tints. Margaret went up 
whole tone of It annoyed her. It seemed to to dress for the early tea, finding Dixon in a 
touch on and call out all the points of differ- pretty temper from the intenoiption which a 
ence which hati often repelled her in him ; visitor had naturally occasioned on a busy 
while yet he was the pleasantest man, the day. She showed it by brushing away 
most sympathising friend, the person of all viciously at Margaret’s hair, under pretence of 
others who underst<^ her best in Harley being in a great hurry to go to Mrs. Hale. 
^ ^reet. 8he felt a tinge of contempt mingle Yet, after all, Margaret had to wait a long 
itself with her pain at having refused him. time in the drawing-room before her mother 
Her beautiful lip curled in a slight disdain, came down. She sat byhefself at the fire, 
It was well that, having made the round of with unlighted candies on the table behind 
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hfr, tlii,yJci9fcj^v^K;<'b?*?3ayrtlio irtpgy. waJk,, Jb^rfj^beryAiffhtpotbedisploMedtbijid^^ 
Sappy 'sket^m^ ^cbeerfi;iji pleasajxt., dpit^ei*) ^ajffj^p upoaneraelf tq.d^ohue Leoiu>x’a 
and iiif 'Wcoquor^^We, rmisera^^ pcqpo^l., j $iit 

the garden, , , . . . t, ' anythpigi ivbich, ha^Bg ^^inly, lately ^nd flud- 

ltow\dii&rV 4 ^^ m^h, were .to wd][qeq I j^jtjnly.qcQurred, could,. hayj%. given rise to apy 
Here was slie (Jieturbed and nnhappy/bf- <c<plfiplicated father vi^d 

cause her instinct .Jiad mado anything hnt^Ja ^tp.jSpfiaK.to her; He made ner;takq<a^ohair by 
refusal . impossible.; , while be, JPa^y, ;l^*Wjh® stirred the fi.re^ 8 p'uff^i,vthe .candles, 
minutes after he had met., with a rejecfipn 9 , 1 ^ sighed -.once pr ,tWAC^ Wld 

of what ought to have been the. deepest, .pa^he MP hi^ 

holiest proposal of his life, could speak as jii a jerk after all — “Margaret I .X ^pigoing to 
briefs, success, and all its superficial conse- leave. Helstonp.” , .. j ,, « 

queuces of a good house, clever and agreeable . “Lp^ive He^tone,.|)apaj! J$irt 'Vhy J ” 
society, were the .sole avowed objects of his Mr. Hale did not fbr;n.,ji|inute ,or 

desires, . Oh dear 1 how she could have loved two. He playedv^with ,-poip^ .p^perq .OH the 
him if lie had but been different, wjth a differ- table in a nervbps,. ami- cpnfused^.mflsnner, 
euce which she felt, on refieciion, to bo one opening his lips to. speak several times, but 
that went low-~deep down. Then she, took it closing them again witJiout having the courage 
intoherheadthatj.after all, his lightness might to utter a word, .Mai'garet could not, hear 
be but assumed, to cover a bitterness. o/ dla- .the sight of the. suspense, which was evpn 
appointment which would have been stamped more di^^tressing , to . her father than to her- 
on her own heart if slie . had lo:ved apd been self. . ; ^ 

rejected. ^ why, dear papa ?, l>o tpll me ! ” 

Her mother came into the room .before . He.lpoked upVat .her suddenly, and then 
this whirl of thoughts was adjaated into said with slow, and enforced calmness ; 
anything like order. Margaret had to l mji^tpc^ longer be a minister in 

shake oJf the recollections of what had been the Church of England.’* 
done and said through the day, and turn a Margaret had imagined nothing less than 
symjiatliisiug listener to the account of how that, some of the , preferments which .her 
Hixuu had complained that the ironing- mother sp. much desired had befallen her 
blanket had been burnt again ; and how Susan father a,t last— something that would force 
Lightfoot had been seen with artificial him to leave beautiful, beloved Helstone, and 
flowers ill her bonnet, thereby giving evidenoe perhaps compel ^im. to gq and live in some 
of a vain and giddy chai'acter, Mr. Hale of the stately aqii j^ilent Closes which Mar- 
sipped his tea in abstracted silence ; Margaret garet had^seeu ftiqnL time to time in cathedral 
had the responses all to herself. She wondered towns. They wa^J^e gi’uiid and imposing places, 
how her father and mother could be so forget- but if, to .gp tliere, .it was necessary to leave 
fill, so regardless of their companion through Ke-lstoiie as a honm for ever, that would have 
the day, as never to mention his name, been a sad, long, lingering pain. But nothing 
She foigot that he had not made them an to the shock slie received Irom Mr. Hale’s 
otter. . last speech. Wliat could ho .mean ? It was 

After tea Mr. Hale got up, and stood with all tlie worse for being so mysterious. The 
his elbow on the chimney-piece, leaning his aspect of piteous distress q^ hip face, almost 
head on his niusing over something, as if imploring a merciful and kind judgment 

and from time to time sighing deeply. J\irs. from bis child, gave 'hei\.p, sudden sickening. 
Hale went out to consult with pixou alxmt Could ho have become implicated in anything 
some winter clothing foi' the poor. Mavg^uret tf'edcrick had,. dope ? Frederick was an out- 
was preparing her mother’s vrorsted work, law., Had her father, out of a natural love 
and rather shrinking from the thought- of for bis «qn, connived at any — 


the long evening, and wishing that bed4iuie 


what is it ? do spefik, papa ! tell me 


were come that sf-be might go over the events all ! Why can you no longer be a clergyman ? 


of the day again. 


Supply, if the bishop were told all we know 


“Mai’garet ! ” said Mr. Hale, at last, in a about Frederick, and the bard, unjust — ” 
sort of sadden desperate way, that made her “It is nothing about Frederick-; tlie bishop 
start. “ Is that tapestry thing of immediate would have nothing do with that. It is 
consequence? I mean, can you leave it and all myself. Ms^garet^.l will tell youabout.it. 
come .into my study ? I want to. speak I will answer any questions this once, but 
to you about something very serious to after toruigiit lot us never speak of it agaiu. 
us all.’? I can meeCtbe consequences of my painful, 

“ Very serious to us all” Mr.Bennoxbad miserable dpubts ; but it is an effort beyond 
never had the opportunity of having any me to speak of what has caused me eo much 
private conversation with her father after her suffering,”, . , 

refusal, OP else that would indeed be a very “Houbts, papal Doubts as to religion 1” 
serious affiur. Jjix the flmt place,, Mmgaret asked Margaret, more shocked than ever, 
felt guilty and ashamed of having grown so “No 1 not doubts as to religion; not the 
much into a woman as to be thought of in slightest .injury to that.” 
marriage ; and secondly, she did not know if He paused. Margaret sighed, as if standing 
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on the yevge of some new horror. He began Lath but one way in which He can glorify* 
again, speaking rapidly, as if to get .'over Iliiuself by thee. He can do it by tliy silence 
a set task. . as well as by tby preaching ; thy laying aside ^ 

' You could not understand it all, if .1 told as well as thy continuance in thy work, 
you — my anxiety, for years pasty to know It is not pretence of doing Qod the greatest 
whether I had any right to hold my living — service, or performing the weightiest duty, 
my efforts to quench my smouldering doubts that will excuse the least sin, though tliat 
by the autboriry of the Church. Ohl ^Mar- sin capacitated or gave us the opportunity for 
garet, how 1 love the holy Church from which doing that duty. Thou wilt have little thanks, 
I am to be shut out I ” He could not go on O my soul ! if, when thou art charged with 
for a moment or two. Margaret could not corrupting God’s worship, falsifying tliy vows, 
tell what to say ; it seemed to her as terribly thou pretendest a necessity for it in order to 
mysterious as if her father were about to a continuance in the ministry.” 
turn Mahuinetau. As he read this, and glanced at much more 

“I have been reading to-day of the two which lie diii not read, he gained resolution 
thousand who , were ejected from their for himself, and felt as if he too could be 
churches,”— continued JV'Jr. ITale, smiling brave and firm in doing what he believed to 
faintly, — “ trying to steal some of their be right ; but as he ceased he Jieard Mar- 
bravery ; but it is of no use — no uso — I cannot garet's low convulsive sob; and his courage 
help feeling it acutely.” sank down under the keen sense of suffering. 

‘‘But, papa, have you well considered? “Margaret, dear!” said he, drawing her 
Oh ! it seems so terrible, so shocking,” said closer, “ think of the early martyrs ; think of 
M argai et, suddenly bursting into tears. The the thousands who have suffered.” 
one staid foundation of her home, of her idea “ But, father,” said she, suddenly lifting up 
of her beloved father, seemed reeling and her flushed, tear-wet face, “ the early martyrs 
rocking. What could she say ? What was suffered for the truth, while you — oh 1 dear, 
to be (lone ? TJie siglit of her distress made dear papa ! ” 

Mr. Hale nerve himself, in order to try and j “I suffer for conscience* sake, my child,” 
comfort her. He swallowed down the dry said he, with a dignity that was only tre- 
choking sobs which had been heaving up inulousfrom the acute sensitiveness of his cha- 
from his heart hitherto, a^d going to his racter; “ I must do wlmt my cnnscieuee bids, 
bookcase he took down a volume, which he I have borne long with solf-reproach that 
had often been readiiij^ lately, and from which wmuld have roused any mind less torpid and 
he tliought he had derived strength to enter cowardly than mine.” lie shook his ijead as 
upon the course, in which ho w'as now exu- he went on. “ Your poor mother’s fond wish, 
barkecl. gratified at last in the mocking way in which 

“ Listen, dear Margaret,” said he, putting over-fond wislies are too often fulfilled — 
one arm round her waist. She took his hand j Sodom apples as they are — has brought on this 
in hers and gr/isped it tight, but she could crisis, fur which I ought to be, and I hope I 
not lift up her head ; nor indeed could she am thankful. It is not a month since tlie 
attend to what he read, so great wjis her in- bishop offered me another livhjg ; if I had 
teriial agitation. accepted it, I should have had to make a 

“ This is the soliloquy of one wlm was once fresh declaration of conformity to the Liturgy 
a clergyman in a country ]»arish, like me ; it at my institution, Margaret, I tried to doit; 
was written by a Mr. Oldfield, minister of I tried to content myself with simply refusing 

* Carsington, in Dorhy.shire, a hundred and the additional preferment, and stopping 
sixty years ago, or more. His trials are quietly here, — strangling my conscience now, 
over. He fought the good tigJit.” These as I had strained it before. God forgive 
last two sentences he spoke low, as if to him- me.” 

self. Then he read aloud, — He rose and walked up and down the 

“ When thou canst no longer continue in room, speaking low w^ords of self-reproach 
thy work without dishonour to God, discredit and humiliation, of which Margaret was 
to religion, foregoing tliy integrity, wounding thankful to bear but few. At hist he said, 
conscience, spoiling thy peace, and hazarding “ Margaret, I return to the old sad burden: 
the loss of thy salvation ; in a word, when we must leave Helstone.” 
the condiUons upon which thou must con- “Yes! I see. But when?” 

tinue (if thou "wilt continue) in thy employ- “ I have written to the bishop— I dare say 

ments are sinful, and unwarranted by the I have told you so, but I forget things just 
word of Go^ thou niayest, yea, thou must now,” said Mr. Hale, collapsing into Ids de- 
believe that God will turn thy very silence, pressed manner as soon as he (^ame to talk of 
8US]:>ensioD, deprivation, and laying ashle, to mu’d matter-of-fact details, “informing liim 
His glory, and the advancement of the Gospel’s of my intention to resign this vicarage. He 
interest. When God will not , use thee in one has Ikscu most kind ; he has used arguments 
kind, yet He will in another. A soul that and expostulations, all in vain — in vain, 
desires to serve and honour Him shall never They are but what I have tried upon tnysolf, 

• w^t opportunity to do it ; nor must thou so without avaiL I shall have to take my deed 

*:^|Gait the Holy One of Israel, as to think He of resignation, and wait upon the bishop 
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myselfj to bid hint farewell. Thkt Will ^je-a DobsNm and the potor people on Braey Common 
trial. But worse,- far worse, will be the par^ good-b^ Would' you dislike ^breaking it to 
ing from my dear people. There is k curate her very miuch, Margaret 1 ” ^ 
appointed to- read prayers, a Mr. Browm Maf«ret did dislike-it, did* shrink ‘from it 
He will come to stay with us to-morrow, more than ftom anything she had ever had to' 
Next Sunday I preach my farewell ser- do in her - life before. She cQiild not speak j ' 


Next Sunday I preach my farewell ser-. do in her - life before. She cQiild not speak j' 
moil.” all at once. Her father said,'** You dislike it 

Was it to be so sudden -then ? thought veiy much, don’t you, Margarets* ' Then 
Margaret ; and yet perhaps it was as well, she conquered herself, and said. With a bright 
Lingering would only add stings to the pain ; strong look on her face ; 
it was better to be stunned into numbness “ It is a painful thin", but it must be done^ 
by hearing of all these arrangements, which and I will do it as well as ever lean. You 
seemed to be nearly completed before she must have many painful things to do.’^ ^ 
had been told. What does mamma say 1 ” Mr. Hale shook his head despondingly : 
asked she, with a deep sigh. he pressed her hand in token of gratitude. 

To her surprise, her father began to walk Margaret was nearly upset again into a burst 
about again before he answered. At length of crying. To turn her thoughts, she said : 
he stopped and replied : " Now tell me, papa, what our plans are. 

Margaret, I am a poor coward after all. You and nianmia have some money indepen- 
I cannot bear to give pain. I know so well dent of the income from the living, have not 
your mother’s mamed life has not been all you 1 Aunt Shaiv has, I know.” 
she hoped — all she had a right to expect — and “Yea. I suppose we have aboutahun- 

this will be such a blow to her, that I have dred and seventy pounds a year of our 
never had the heart, the power to tell her. own. Seventy of that has always gone to 
She must be told though, now,” said he, look- Frederick, since lie has been abroad. I 
ing wistfully at his daughter. Margaret was don’t know if he wanteit all,” ho continued 
almost overpowered with the idea that her in a hesitating manner. -“He must have 
mother knew nothing of it all, and yet the | some pay for serving with the Spanish army.” 


affair was so far advanced ! 


“ Frederick must not suffer,” said Mar- 


“ Yes, indeed she must,” said Margaret, garct, decidedly ; “ in a foreign country ; so 
“ Perhaps, after all, she may not — Oh yes ! unjustly treated by his own. A hundre<i is 
she will, she must be shocked ” — as the force left. Could not you, and I, and mamma live 
of the blow returned upon her herself in on a hundred a year in some very cheap-^very 
trying to realise how another would take it. quiet part of hmgland? Oh! I think we could.” 
“ Where are we to go to ? ” said she at last, “ No ! ” said Mr. Hale. “That would not 
struck with a fresh wonder as to their future answer. I must do something. I must make 


plans, if plans indeed her father had. 


myself busy to keep off morbid thoughts. 


“To Milton-Northern,” he answered, with Besides, in a country parish 1 should be so 
a dull indifference, for he had perceived that, | painfully reminded of Ilelstoiie, and my duties 
although his daughter’s love ^id made her here. 1 could not bear it, Margaret. And a 
cling to him, and for a moment strive to hundred a year would go a very little way 
soothe him with her love, yet the keenness after the necessary wants of housekeeping are 
of the pain was as fresh as ever in her seen after, towards providing your mother 
mi ud. ’ with all the comforts she has been accustomed 

“ Milton -Northern ! The manufacturing to, and ought to have. No: we must go to 
town in Darkshire ? ” Miiton. That is settled. . I can always decide 

“Yes,” said *he, in the same despondent, betv'er by myself, and not influenced by those 
^indifferent way. whom I love,” said he, as a half apology for 

“ Why there, papa ? ” asked she. having arranged so much before he luul told 

“ Because there I can earn bread for my any one of his family of his intentions. “ I 
family. Because I know no one there, and cannot stand objections. They make me so 
no one knows Helstone, or can ever talk to undecided.” 

mo about it.” Margaret resolved to keep silence. After 

“ Bread for your family ! I thought you all what did it signify where they went, com- 
and mamma had ’’—and then she stopped, pared to the one terrible change ? 
checking her natural interest as to their Mr. Hale went on: “A few months ago, 
future life, as she saw the gathering gloom when my misery of doubt became more than 
on her father’s brow. But he, wP.h his quick I could bear, without speaking, I wrote to Mr. 
intuitiye sympathy, read in her face as in a Bell— you remember Mr. Bell, Margaret 1 ” 
mirror thb reflexions of his own moody “ No ; I never saw him, I think. But I 
depression, and turned it off with an effort. know who he is. Frederick’s godfatheiw 
“ You shall be told‘ all, Margaret. Only your old tutor at Oxford, don’t you mean 1 ” 
help me to tell your mother. I think I could “ Yes. He is a fellow of Plymouth college 
do anything but that : the idea of her distress there. He is a native of Milton-Northern, 
turns me sick with dread. If I tell you all, I believe. At any mte he has property thei*e, 
perhaps you could direak it to her to- morrow, which has very much increased in value since 
1 am going out for the day, to bid farmer Milton has become such a large maniifao- 


tuirjing i^WQ. Well ; I bad reason to suspect 
—to imagine — I had better say nothing a^iit 
it, too. i3ut I felt sure of sympatl^ from 
Mr. Bell. I don’t know that he. gave me 
much strength. lie has lived an easy life 
ill his college all his days. But he has been 
as kind as can be. And it is owing to him 
■we are going to TSIilton.” 

‘‘How 1” said Margaret. 

“Why, he has tenants^ and houses, and 
mills there ; so, though he dislikes the phu^e 
— too bustling for one of his habits — he is 
obliged to keep up some sort of connection; 
and he tells me that he hears there is a good 
opening for a private tutor there.” 

“ A private tutor I” said Margaret, looking 
scornful : “ What in the ■world do inanufac- 
tiu’ei's want to do with the classics, or litera- 
ture, or the accomplishmciits of a gentleman t* 

“Oh,” said her father, “some of them really 
seem to be fine fellows, conscious of their 
own deficiencies, which is more than many a 
man at Oxford is. Some want resolutely to 
learn, though they have come to man’s estate. 
Some want their children to be Ivetter in- 
structed than they themselves liave been. At 
any rate, there is an 02 )eniug, as 1 have said, 
for a private tutor : Mr. Bell luis recom- 
mended me to a Mr. Thornton, a tenant of 
his and a very intelligent man, as far as 1 can 
judge from his letters. And in Milton, Mar- 
garet, I shall find a busy life, if not a happy 
one, and people and scenes so different that I 
shall never be reminded of Helstone.” 

TJiore was the secret motive, as Margaret 
knew from her own feelings. It would bo 
different. Discordant as it was — with almost 
a detestation for all she had ever heard of the 
north of England, the nianulacturei's, the 
people, the wild and bleak country — there 
was yet this one recommendation — it w’^ould 
be different from Helstone, and could never 
remind them of tliat beloved place. 

“ Wlien do we go ! ” asked Margaret, after 
a short silence. 

“ I do not know exactly. I wante^ to talk 
it over with you. You see, yuui* mother 
knows nothing about it yet : Imt I think in a 
fortnight — after my dce«l of resignation is 
sent in, I shall have no right to reiiiaiii.” 

Margaret was almost siunncd. 

“ In a fortnight !” 

“No — no, not exactly to a day. Nothing 
is fixed,” said her father, with anxious hesi- 
tation, as he noticed the filmy sorrow that 
came over her eyes and tlio sudden change in 
her complexion. But she recovered herself 
immediately. 

“ Yes, phpft^^ it had better be fixed soon and 
decidedly, as yoii saVc ^^ly nianima to know 
nothing about it I It is that that is the great 
perplexity.” 

“ Poor Maria 1” replied Mr. Hale tenderly ; 
“ Poor, poor Maria ! Oh, if I were not mar- 
ried — if 1 were but myself in the world, how 
easy it would be ! As It is— Margaret, 1 dare 
not tell her 1” 


“No,” said Margaret sadly, “I w'Ul do it. 
Give me till to-morrow evening to choose my 
time. Ob, papa I” cried she ■with sudden pas- 
sionate entreaty, “say — tell me it is a night- 
mai^e — a horrid dream — not the reM waking 
truth ! You cannot mean that you are 
really going to leave the Church — to give up 
Helstone — to be for ever separate from me, 
from pamma — ^led away by some delusion — 
soinp temptation ! You do not really 
mean it !” 

Mr. Hale sat in rigid stillness while she 
spoke. Then ho looked her in the face, and 
said in a slow, iioarse, measured way — “ I do 
mean it, Margaret. You must not deceive 
youi-self into doubting the reality of my 
words, my fixed intention and resolve.” He 
looked at her in the same steady, stony man- 
ner for some moments after he had done 
speaking. She, too, gazed back with plead- 
ing eyes before she would believe that it was 
irrevocable. Then she arose and went, with- 
out another word or look, towards the door. 
As her fingers were on the handle, he called 
her back. He was standing by the fireplace, 
•shrunk and stooping ; but as she came near 
lie drew himself up to his full height, and, 
placing his hands on her head, he said, 
solemnly : 

“The blessing of God be upon thee, my 
child.” 

“And may He restore you to TJis Church,” 
responded she, out of the fulness of her heart. 
Tiie next moment she feared lest this answer 
to his blessing might be irreverent, wrong — 
mi^ht hurt him as coming from his daughter, 
and she tiirow her arms round his neck, lie 
held her to him for a mimito or two. She 
heard him murmur to himself, “The mar- 
tyrs and confessors have had even more pain 
to bear — I will not shrink.” 

“ They were startled by hearing Mrs. Halo 
inquiring for her daughter. They started 
asunder in the full consciousness of all that 
was before them. Mr. Hale hurriedly said — 

“ Go, Margaret, go. I shall be out all to- 
morrow. Before night you will have told 
your mother.” ‘ ^ 

“Yes,” she replied. And she returned to 
the drawing-room in a stunned and dizzy 
slate. 

COKNISH STONE. 

If you would study any very very hard 
stones, go to Cornwall.’ Whether you will 
read sermons in the stones depends prin- 
cipally on yourself; but tbe stones are 
there. You may classify them as you 
please into white and coloured, uniform and 
vari'ega^d^ metalliferous and non-metal- 
liferous, gcanjatar and smooth. ^ At any rate, 
however Jou group ijhem, it is noteworthy 
how ihany useful purposes they subserve. 
Take granite and ^ serpentine, for instance ; 
each may tie regarded as the type of a class ; 
the pnp class comprising rough stones em- 
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pipycd for building purposes^ and the other 
cbhsUting of Bthooth stones applied to oma- 
mental ‘ purposes. A day may be ,wdrse 
speiut than in following blocks of these stoiies 
from the quarry to the workshop. Cornwall, 
like the north of Scotland, owes much of itk 
wealth to granite. Much of the coilntiy 
consists of stem, bald, bare granite lillls, ahd 
the people are well entitled to any benefit 
derivable from quarrying, cutting, polishing, 
and selling their stone riches. 

The Cornish folk, we may be well assured, 
made good use of granite at home before they 
began to sell it to their neighbours. We see 
plenty of granite houses, and posts and 
pavings, in places where this stone is more 
plentiful than any other. Besides the huge 
masses of granite which occupy a large 
area of the country, there are veins called 
elvaijs — stripes of granite which appear to 
have been protruded into the great masses 
of rock. These el vans vary from a few 
inches to two or three hundred feet in width, 
and the substance of which they are firmed 
is a kin<l of granite, so soft in some instances 
as to be used .as crucible clay, and so hard in 
others as to be available for engineering and 
building purposes. Hence the Cornish 
pcofde employ both granite and elvans. 
Their neighbours in l^evonshire have also 
granite quarries upon Bartipoor among the 
other use ful products of that picturesque table 
laud: at I fey Tor, they are sending the granite 
down to the sea at Teiguihoutli, and from 
King Tor they ship it at Plymouth. But 
Cornwall is far richer in available granite 
quarries. There are those of the Brown 
’Will}^, whence the granite finds its way to 
the sea at Wadebrkige ; there are those of 
the Cheeaewdug, whence the granite travels 
by tramway to Liskeard ; there are those of 
the far valley near Lostwithiel, which find .an 
outlet at Par Harbour ; there is the Penryn 
granite, the most abundant and the best 
known in Cornwall, which is conveyed from 
Fjilinouth harbour to various parts of 
England ; and there are quarries in other 
directions. Something like ten thousand 
tons of granite per year are exported from 
the Penryn quarries alone, at prices varying 
from about two shillings to three shillings 
per cubic foot. The county altogether fur- 
nishes a prodigious amount of this hard and 
valuable stone for bridges, pavements, rolling* 
stones, columns, gateposts, and all the 
useful purposes for which granite can be 
used. Many of the old churches and 

mansions in Cornwall have been built of the 
harder specimens of elvan. If we would 
exandno the appearance and stnicture of 
Cornish granite, let us wend our way 
to London Bridge ; or, as that is not 
exactly the locality for pursuing mineraldgicol 
r^earches, let us rather go to the' quieter . 
region of Waterloo Bridge, where the ^orld 
is not in, such a desperate hnstli. 

If granite bs so nard that It l*eqnlres the 


attrition of millions of feet duiing thousands of 
days to make afiy perceptible impression on a 
^^\iite 'pavemeht," Ve, may be certain that 
tbe qdarryiiig of such a. material must be 
rather formidable work. Buch it is, in truth) 
rnd'yeli not uninteresting work either. It is 
'^Hjrth looking at ; and if 6ne, being 
within reach of the Cornish regions, 
should wish to visit a gf ahltO qumrry, we 
would venture to suggest the neighbourhood 
of Liskeard as a favourable locality. The 
rambler will, in the first plc^e, not have to 
go fiir into Cornwall ; and when there' he can 
kill— not merely the traditional number of 
two birds — but as lUany as three birds,^ With 
one stone. He can visit the Caradon ' copper 
mines ; he can roam around, and, perchance, 
scramble up the extraordinary ana fantastic 
Checsewring ; and he can witness the tough 
labours of trie granite quarrymen. 

Leaving the quaint old town of Liskeard, 
and turning our faces towards the north, we * 
speedily come to rising ground, which pre- 
sents bolder and sterner granitic features 
as we advance. A tramway meets us, and 
We may do well to tbllow the line of this 
tramway up to the point where the busy 
operations are carried on. The Granite Com- 
pany, and the Caradon Mining Companies, 
have very wisely clubbetl their means to- 
gether, to form a tramway, which may carry 
down to Liskeard the granite from the one,, 
and the copper ore from the others. At some 
parts the team-carts are drawn along by 
norses j at others they are managed by ropes 
but they have not yet been dignified by the 
use of ste.'wii locomotives. We ascend the 
slope of the hills by this tramway, and ob- 
tain a commanding view of the strange,, 
hilly, treeless district around. Caradon is 
the name of a hilt ; »nd, as the fianks of this^ 
hill are rich in copper ore, there are nume- 
rous mines hereabouts : East Caradon, West 
Canadon, South Caradon, Cai'adon Wood, 
Caradon Vale, and so forth. It is pleasant 
to glance at the aboveground works of some 
of the.se mines ; to see how busily the boys 
and girls are employed upon the ore which 
the miners have brought up from the bosom 
of the earth ; and to see how the ore is pre- 
pared for the inspection of the assayers and 
smelters. But we have nothing to do with 
the mines here ; we are quarry-hunting, and 
trudge oiiAvard until we reach the Cheese- 
wring. 

This Checsewring is a strange, wild, inexpli- 
cable object, as many a picture has 
manifest to qs. We may Siiy either that the 
hill which bears the heap of stones is the 
Checsewring, or that the heap itself is the 
Cheese wnrig ; we believe the latter to have 
I really first obtained tlie name. The hill 
itself is of some considerable elevation, as 
.wild and desolate .as a granite hill can well 
be, and surrounded by other hills as wild 
and bare as itself. Huge fragmouta of 
granite ai*e lying about ; and, at the sumVuit 
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is that strange group which gives a name metallic sound ; the men strike the blows 
to the wliole. How shsll we describe it ? in exact and regular succession ; and 
r Shall we liken it to' a inimber of large cheeses as the musical pitch of the emitted sound 
piled upon a number of smaller oheeees? The depends upon the weight of the pick and the 
whole mass is about four and. twenty^ feet in force of the man's arm, four or five picks 
height; there are at the bottom three or may elicit or emit sounds all varying slightly 
four huge fiattisli stones resting one on in pitch, and hence a simple recurrence of 
another, then one of smaller size, then a musical notes may result. We will not go 
monster block twelve or fifteen feet in diame- so far as to call it melody, but it is a 
ter, and then three or four other huge masses humble substitute for music. When many 
to crown the whole. There are such evident such holes have been made in a long row, 
lines of separation in nearly horizontal planes, strong thick nails or wedges arc driven 
that it is difficult to get rid of the idea that in by the aid of heavy hammers. In a few 
the mass has been formed by separate stones minutes, by this wedge>like action, a fissure 
piled one on another. Be sure that in such a is formed along the line of holes, extending 
place Ihere will be abundance of theories to down to the bottom of the layer into which 
account for the existence of the Cheese wring, the granite naturally divides — that is, to the 
-An old quarry-man, with whom we conversed level of one of the natural planes of cleavage, 
was strenuous in advocacy of the theory that By this means a huge block may be severed 
the superposition of these big stones was from the parent rock, and wrought into 
the work of the Deluge ; no arguments could fitting shape by the patient action of the 
shake him in this view. The archaeologists mallet, and pick, and chisel, and other 
bend rather to the theory that the Cheese- tools. 

wring was a Druid altar, or something of the Granite was confined to the roughest out- 

kind. But the geologists view the matter in door uses until it was discovered that tlie 
a way which meets with more general sup- stone was a beautiful ' as well as a useful 
port. They find tb.at the granite of Corn- material ; as fit for adorning the refined 
wall has a great tendency to become fissured, and elegant drawing-room, as for making 
both horizontally and vertically, whereby it roads and bridges. Being among the hardest 
becomes virtually separated into huge blocks things in nature, the difficulty was to cut it 
before the quarrymen have touched it. Air in such quantities and into such shapes as may 
and water enter the crevices thus formed, bo required; but at length machinery was coii- 
and gi*adually disintegrate the stone, wearing structed of power sufficient for that purpose ; 
away most rapidly those parts of the granite and so efficient that there have been producetl 
which happen to be softest. In this view of objects varying in size, from an obelislc 
the case, the Cheesewring is not composed of upwards of twenty-two feet high in a single 
several stones heaped one upon another, but block of granite, to a tiny desk-seal ; and 
of one mass of rock which has been worn varying in weight from thirty-three tons to 
away to its present singular appearance by the fraction of an ounce. Busts have also 
atmospheric agency. The Druids, or any been sculptured in granite with some success, 
other guild of ancients, may have made use Cornwall has many other hard stones, 
of the Tors or other isolated rocks of Cornwall quarried like granite, and applied like it to 
as temples or altars, or the Brownies may building purposes ; but we have now to 
have converted them into ball-rooms; but speak of another kind of stony wealth, 
these masses were, say the geologists, fashioned Cornwall is, in truth, rich in those kinds of 
by the sun and air, and ram and wind. hard stone which bear a fine polish, and are 

On the slopes of the Cheese wring Hill, the available for decorative purposes. There are 
granite quarrymen are busily at work ; and in the chalk and in the gravel numerous flints, 
it is strange to hear the clink of their tools, which, when cut and polished, may be worked 
The region is so silent, so removed from into snuff-boxes and other trinkets ; these 
towns and dwellings and people, that any become especially beautiful when the spongi- 
souiids come very sharply upon tlie ear, and form bodies included in the substance of the 
the sound of working in granite is very sharp flint are veined or marked with colour, 
indeed. The granite is very hard, of beau- There is, iu the green-sand formation, the 
tiful texture, and glitters brightly in the beautiful chalcedony often fouu(^ in pieces 
sunshine ; thus the eye has something to large enough to form cups or small vases ; 
look at while the ear is attending to the simple while the smaller and finer specimens are 
music of the quarrying — veritable music — frequently cut into seals. Rcwk-crystal is 
if the quarrymen do their work steadily, found in many localities ; the choice bits are 
Three or four men stand iu a row, each pro- called Cornish diamonds, and are sufficiently 
vided with a long, sharp-pointed Iron pick, transparent to be cut and set in brooches anil 
With these picks/ they make vertical holes seals ; indeed, the old Cornish families pos- 
in the surface of the granite, an inch or two sess a store of these so-called diamonds 
in depth and a few inebes apart. They strike among their old-fashioned jewellery. Carew, 
a long-continued series of blows, each man in liia Survey of Cornwall, written two oeii- 
bringing his pick to bear repeat edly upon the turies and a-iudf says of these Cornish 
same hole. Bach blow gives forth a ringing diamonds—** iu biacknesse anu in harduesse 
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> they ootnei behind the iight ones ; yet 1 have 
^ knowne some of them set on so good n foile as 
.at'first sight they might appose a not uni^il- 
ful lapidarie.” Then, again, the lias,^when< 
containing axnonites, or other organic 
' remains, may be cut and polished into beau- j 
tiful chimuey*pieces and similar objects, j 
Bits of porphyry are occasionally dug 
up, suitable for fashioning into vases. The 
hard greenstone and the red jasper which 
are met with in certain localities arc avail- 
able tor ornamental purposes. Marble — 
white, grey, black, yellow, red — is to be found 
in the two western counties ; and those 
blocks which are composed almost entirely of 
fossihcorals variously mingled in the ma^ss, 
and called madrepore marbles, present a 
very remarkable appearance when fashioned 
and polished. The rock which mineralogists 
designate diallage is, from its great beauty 
*and hardness, well suited for purposes of 
arcldtectural ornament. Wlien cut and 
polished, some varieties have a fine purple 
tint, while others are greenish ; and the | 
stone can be obtained in considerable abun- i 
dance in pieces of large size. Elvan, in the | 
language of the Cornish miners, is a granitic I 
rook, though not a true grenito, which occurs j 
in coiu'sea or long lines in various parts of the i 
county. Worked up to a bright suiface it often 
presents a beautiful appearance, especially 
when it contains white crystals of felspar in 
a reddish or flesh-coloured base. One of the 
magnates of the county the late Mr. Ti*eflry, 
the greatest mine-owm^ in Cornwall, had 
some beautiful stej)s, and staircases, and 
pavements made in elvan for his mansion at 
I'owey. The stone can be obtained in masses 
of five or six tons weight. 

The lizard and serpentine sound very rep- 
tilisli ; bub they are very valuable never- 
theless — the lizard as a land-mark, and the 
serpentine as a beautiful ornamental stone. 
The Lizard Point is that jut ting out peninsula 
which lies southward of Falmouth and Hels- 
ton. When viewed from the land side, it is 
simply a bald and dreary table-land, elevated 
a considerable height above the level of the 
sea, and presenting a remarkably level sur- 
face. But it is to the mariner, especially 
when the ** stormy winds do blow,” and wlien 
the arrival at a safe luiven is anxiously 
desired, that this bold hejidluud is most 
dear. The Lizard Point is the most southerly 
laud in Great Bntain, and is that which 
first generally meets the eye while sailing 
or steaming from the Atlantic into the Eng- 
lish ChanneL It is doubly valuable ; for it 
is in itself a landmark, which shows that the 
old country is near at hand ; and it indicates 
the locality of one of the finest and largest and 
safest harbours in England— that of Falmouth, 
which lies immediately to the east of the 
Lizard peninsula. Such a spot is, of course, 
an excellent locality for a lighthouse. There 
are two upon it, elevated at a great height 
at/'pve the sea. Landsmen might tliiuk that one 


would suffice ; but when . a ship is knocking, 
about in a storm on a dark ni^ht, it might be. 

serioua* problem .whether a iight on a head- 
Wojigedf to onb ofthe ScUly Isles, or to 
the'iLizard, or to Guemsejii^vta&d to remove 
this possible source of emterinaament, the 
Scilly beacon has one light, the Xfzard beacon < 
two, and the Guernsey beacon tl^ee. 

It is in this sea-bound .pe&insula that^ 
the- beautiful stone called serpentine is 
.chiefly found. The name, probably, was g^ven 
from some supposed resemblance of the rock to 
the streaks and colours on a serpent's skin. 
This rock, and another called diallage,' ^oonsti- 
tufe nearly half of the Lizard p^iusula. 
Serpentine contains a large percentage of 
magnesia, and on this account the soil formed 
by its disintegration is not favourable to 
vegetation ; but for the very same reason a 
certain chemical value is placed on the stone, 
for ship-loads of it are, or were, a few years 
: ago, sent to Bristol, to furnish magnesia for 
the manufacture of carbonate of magnesia. 
One part of the Lizard coast, Kinance Cove, 
presents the serpentine under very striking 
circumstances. A steep descent leads dowii 
to the shore among wild and shaggy rocks, 
which appear as if they had been purposely 
grouped, with all kinds of fantastic variations 
I of colour ; the predominant colour is olive 
I green, but this is diversified by waving lines 
[ of Ted and purple, by seams of white steatite, 
or soapstone, and by incrustations of yellow 
lichen ; the caves and picturesque hollows 
have their sides beautifully polished by the 
action of the waves, and the beach is strewn 
with pebbles of gorgeous hues. 

Begarded geologically, serpentine Is believed 
to have been concerned in some busy changes 
ill a very remote period of the earth's history. 
The parent rock of the Lizard is what ^geolo- 
gists call hornblende, with slate, kud mica, 
and talc, and other hard minerals, intermixed. 
Bnt, serpentine, has evidently been under the 
^^nfluence of heat. At one spot the sei'pentine 
seems to shade off into the hornblenae slate 
in which it is imbedded ; at another, the ser- 
pentine has every appearance of having been 
thrust up among the hornblende-slate, twist- 
ing and contorting the laminm adjoining it in 
directions which induce geologists to think 
that the serpentine had passed between the 
laminiB of the hornblende lu a state of i|;neous | 
fusion ; in most localities, however, the indica- j 
tioDS arc such as would lead to the supposition 
that the hornblende-slate at one time formed j 
a biisiii into which the serpentine flowed iu a I 
state of fusion. The serpentine was evidently ^ | 
an interloper, a new-comer, who came in 
red-hot hasfo, and poured out his fulness 
upon and among hard quiet cold rdeka of 
ancient date, whence the serpentine, came, 
and bow it came, and why it was so hot and 
fluid, arc mysteries. j 

Serpentine has had the good fortune to 
grow into favour somewhat rapidly. It is one 
of the youngest of the fashionable family> > 
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When Sir Henry de la Beche wrote his ac- 
-count of the geology of Cornwall aiul Devon, 
about sixteen yeara ago, he spoke of serpen- 
tine rather as a substance which oughf ta be 
employed for decorative purposes, than ka one 
actually so employed. He said that much of 
the serpentine of the Lizard, though hitherto 
most strangely neglected, was extremely 
beautiful, particularly where veins of red 
traverse the olive-green ground, mixed with 
lighter tints. He named Landewednack, 
Cadgwitli, Kennack Cove, and Goosehilly 
Downs, as four spots in the Lizard district 
whence beautiful specimens might be obtained. 
One of the varieties has an olive-green base, 
striped with greenish-blue steatite veins ; 
another, A^ery hard, has'a reddish base studded 
with crystals of the mineral called diallage, 
which, when cut through and polished give 
forth a beautiful metallic-green glitter, 
heightened still further by the reddish tint 
of the mass in Avliieh it is imbedded. An 
opinion prevailed at the time when Sir 
Henry de la Beche wrote his book, that 
blocks of serpentine of fair size could not be 
obtained at the Lizard — an opinion which he 
did not hesitate to oppose, and which lias 
since been found to be wholly incorrect. 

The Exhibition of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one afforded the means of settling the 
question. It contained specimens of serpen- 
tine so beautiful, and made intosuch elegantly- 
formed obelisks, fonts, chimney-pieces, vases, 
and small oniaments, that the material soon 
worked its way into public favour. Pen- 
zance was tbo tow'n which took hold of the 
manufacture, some of the inhabitants having 
purchased the right of quarrying for serpen- 
tine over parts of the Lizai'd district. The 
work is generally pursued in summer, and of 
the stone obtained, about one-fourth is tine in 
quality, while the rest is inferior. The 
blocks, though generally small, have some- 
times Ijeeu obtained seven feet in length, and 
four or five tons in weight. The best blocks 
are woi*tU from five to ten guineas per ton, 
according to their Aveight — the larger the 
size, as in tho case of diamonds, the more 
rapidly does the ratio of value increase. 
Chemically, the serpentine and the steatite 
differ little from each other, both being a 
kind of silicate of magnesia ; and as they arc 
quarried in juxtaposition, specimens of both 
kinds are selected for use, according to the 
beauty of their appearance ; but the serpen- 
tine being in general much harder and more 
richly coloured than the steatite, is appropri- 
i ated to the larger and more important articles, 
the steatite being limited in its decorative 
I uses to smaller productions. 

I It has been found, since serpentine came 
into faA'our, that the brackets of two 
I old monuments in Wwttaiiister Abbey are 
of this stone, as also the panel- bordering 
of the monument erected to the memory 
of Addison by the Marquis of H.alifax. 

• The brackets of one of the chimney-pieces 


at Hampton Court Palace are also carved out 
of the same variegated stone. The present 
condition of these few specimens shows how 
ducable it is. : 

^rpentine-WQtktug Las risen now to all 
the pretensions of steam power. Whoever 
hqs occasion to travel towards Penzance, and 
to wind round the beautiful coast of Mount’s 
Bay, towards the Logan Stone, will meet 
with a large building, which is the establish- 
ment of the Penzance Serpentine Company 
like a place intended to become important by 
and by, although it is in its young days yet. 
A steam engine works saws and cutters of 
soft iron ; these saws and cutters, moistened 
Avith sand and water, sever the blocks into 
slabs, cylinders, or pieces of any required 
shape ; then, by patience and careful atten- 
tion, the stone is turned, or carved, or ren- 
dered plane and flat, as the case may be, after, 
which, it is ground, and rubbed, and polished 
until it presents a beautiful glossy surface, 
AMi-iegatcd as it is glossy, and durable as it ia 
variegated. One reason why marble so soon 
becomes -discoloured in our climate, is, that its 
chemical composition renders it liable to ab- 
sorb grease and acids, whereas seipentino 
seems to be capable of sternly resisting such 
agencies. 

The steatites of the Lizard contain a larger 
proportion of silica than the serpentines ; but 
.are much softer. They are, therefore, better 
adapted for being made into smaller orna- 
mental objects ; not only for that reason, but 
because the colons are richer and more 
varied. 

Taking these Cornish stones as types of 
classes — ^granite of the rough and useful, and 
serpentine steatites of tho smooth and 
ornamental — they ma)^ give us some notion 
of the worth of the Cornish quarries. 
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PACES. 

A WHITER in the Athenfleum literary 
joiirnal recently observed, in speaking of the 
Historical Portrait Gallery at Sydenham, that 
every century seems to have iiupre^^^d its 
•peculiar crimes and virtues, and its , hopes 
Sind struggles on the £a.cea of Its great men. 
Let ns enlarge upon this text, which has 
already been indicated in brief. 

The face bein^ the outward index of the 
passions and sentiments witbin, the immortal 
dweller fashions and moulds the plastic sub- 
stance of its home, and helps to form and 
to alter the architecture of its house, like 
the bees and birds. In return, his mind is 
not seldom influenced by the Iiouse itself. 
Between the head of a Shakespeare or a 
Bacon, and tJiat of a Newgate luurderer, there 
is as much diiference as between a stately 
palace standing apart and a rotting hovel in 
a blind alley. The spiritual principle writes 
its own character on its exterior walls, and 
chronicles from time to time its upward aspi- 
rations or its more complete abasement ; for j 
every one must have obseired that, oven in 
comparatively mature life, a face ma.y alter 
for the better or worse — may waver with the 
wavering mind — may report with terrible 
fidelity the progress of that inner struggle 
between the good and evil, daj’knesa and the 
light. Such a face becomes of itself a drama 
of profound and pathetic interest— too often a 
tragedy in its ending, though sometimes a 
triumph ; but in ’ any case a tremendous 
spectacle ; beeausfe, in the visage ' of our 
human fellow-creature, we behold the battle- 
ground of the oldest antagonists in the world 
— a visible incarnation of the Manichsean 
dream — the ancient mystery of Evil wrestling 
openly with Good. The features may also be 
impressed with the character of suiTouuding 
iiifinences, and are too often made sordid and 
earthy by their owners being compelled to 
live in the midst of squalid and depressing 
scenes — like the Lady Christabel of Cole- 
ridge’s beautiful poem, who is obliged 
involuntarily to imitate the serpent-glances of 
the witch. ' 

It is ,morea:\rer generally admitted that the 
cultivatioa of particular brafiches cif intellect 
leads to a distinctive character of physiognomy, 
and tliat-^perhaps as a consequence oi this'*^ 


all nations have a cast of countenance peculiar 
to themselves, and not to be mistaken by a 
thoughtful observer. For instance, the 
Greeks and the Italians, who in former times 
were the most artistic people in the world, 
possess to this day the most ideal heads and 
faces that are to be met with anywhere ; 
and cannot we see in the melancholy, medi- 
tative eyes of the poor Hindoos who sweep 
our London crossings, the essential character- ‘ 
is tics of that ancient race from whom all 
mythology and all mystical philosophy are 
derived, and who speculated so long and 
so i3rofoundly on the grey secrets of birth, 
death, and resurrection that they became a 
petrified mass among the living nations of 
the earth ? In families where ancestral por- 
traits are kept, it will often be found that a 
particular form of countenance reappears in 
different successive generations, conjoined 
with a similar tendency of mind or heart. 
LeighHunt remarks in h is Autobiogra phy, that 
there is a famous historical bit of ti'ansmis* 
sion called the Austrian lip ; [then there is the 
pear-shaped face of the Bourbons] ; and faces 
I which we coiisiiler to be peculiar to ifidi- 
I viduals are said to be common in whole dis- 
tricts— sucli as the Boccaccio face in one part 
of Tuscany, and the Dante face in anotlier. 
“I myself,” he adds, ‘‘have seen in the Genoese 
"s5rritory many a face lijtc that 6f the 
Boiiapartes.” William Howitt professes to 
have discovered a schoolboy at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, named Shakespeare, by his like- 
ness to the portraits of the poet ; but these 
transmissions are less common in England 
than elsewhere, on account of the mixed 
population of our island and the continual 
influx of fresh foreign blood, which is known 
to have an influence upon our national phy- 
siognomy. 

A parity of physical and moral cha- ' 
racteristics in difiercnt individuals, how- ^ 
ever, may exist without any relationship, r 
Hazlitt puce remarked that the heads of . 
more brutalised of the Homan empeinDro . 


were very like our English prizefightGi*8 ; 
and tbe Atheha^m writer to whom we have 
I alluded observ^ tliat “ the depraved women 
I of the imperial times, as Faustina, Agrippina, 
have the hard, round forehead, and small, 
weak chin which became the marked features 
of the Louis Quinze age, oi'^ may be traced 
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in the sleepy-eyed, languid beauties of Lely 
and of Kueller.” 

That the face is modified by the passions 
of its owner, and that the character may, in 
a great degree, l>c predicated from its linea- 
ments, has, we know, been universally 
gi'anted ever since tlie time of Lavater — nay, 
was even asserted by the ancient Greeks, 
among whom a physiognomist gave tliat^ 
memorable character of Socrates, which j 
Socrates himself acknowledged , to bo just. | 
But what we more especially wish to enforce, j 
and which, we think, Iiasnot beeii siitHciently ! 
recognised, is the fact that national phy-j 
sioguoiny, though alWays preservijig certain i 
broad and general distinctions, varies in | 
dificrent ages, in accordance with tlie pre- j 
vailing moral or intellectual tendency of! 
the time. Most mcMi must have observed, in | 
looking over any collection of portraits of the • 
great men of succest>ive eras, a change in 
the shape of the head, in the outlines of the 
features, and in the general expression ; and 
this in the case of individuals belonging to 
the same nation. Tin cflieet is commonly 
attributed to difference of costume, to a 
change in the method of arranging the hair, 
or to the fact of the beard and moustache 
being worn in some instances and not in 
others : all of wliich may bo admitted to have 
an influenoc in niodilying tlie countenance. 
But this is not everything ; the main dis- 
tinctions lie deeper. Shave the face of 
Shake»j)eare, clapping a powdered wig upon 
his liead, and he would no im^io look like the 
men of the Georgian era — even the most 
iiitellectiial of them — tluin an Englislimaii 
could I)e made to look like a native of China 
by being drt's.sed in the costume of that 
country. It is not merely that there is no 
iu.an of an equal degree of intellect with 
Shakespeare ; the distinction is in still | 
more than in amount. The architecture of | 
the i)alacc of the soul has changed, and the 
soul itself looks tlirough its windows with a 
different glance. 

Let the reader, then, cast back his mind as 
far as the time of Chaucer, about five hundred 
years ago ; and let him coijl«.'iji])late the por- 
trait of that truly great ]>()ct as engraved by 
'/ertue from the rough sketch drawn by tlie 
poet’s own frieiul, Occleve. He will here 
see a face of the noblest kind — a liead 
beautifully built and proportioneil, and 
therefore in perfect harmony with itself in 
all its component parts ; oval, greater in 
length than breadth, and with the- broadest 
part at the top—that is to say, in the region 
of the brain; the forehead Vn-oad, smooth, 
and high, the nose sti-aight and Hcnsitive, and 
the mouth and lower pails of t)ie fiice neither 
brutalised into au aniioal-like thicknes's, nor 
starved into an ascetic rigidity which denies 
its own humanity as completely a.s it refuses 
to fiymj>athi«e with that of others. We 
have here, in shoi-t, the face of a poet and a 
kumauiat, which Chaucer emphatically was ; ‘ 


but we also have some characteristics which 
mark the age to which the poet belonged. 
That era wiis either military or monkish ; j 
and, although Chaucer -was a Wickliffite, 
and fiercely satirised the corruptions of the 
Roman Catholic church, he had a great deal 
of the good part of the monkish character in 
I him — Uie love of cloistered learning and 
meditative leisure. It is probable, also, that 
ho clung to a belief in saintly miracles ; for 
we find several of those stories in the Canter- 
buiy Tales, placed, it is true, in tlie mouths 
of ecclesiastics, but told ajiparently with 
perfect faith on the part of the author, and 
not with any under-current of involuntary 
satiric laughter. At any rate, he had that 
love of bodily indolence combined with mental 
activity which distinguished the better order 
of monks. This is plainly visible in his 
portrait. Tlie eyes ai’e intensely abstracted ; 
looking pliysloally upon the ground, but 
spiritually into the wide air of thought. 

AVhat insin .lit tlion? 

Thon lookost as thou vvohiest fiml an haic ; 

For ever upon the ground 1 see thee stare. 

* ♦ * * ♦ 

He semeth elvish by his eonnton.ince ; 

]<'or unto no wight doth he duliance. 

j Thus did Chaucer describe himself. It is 
' true the Host expresses • surprise at his 
appeanuice ; but this probably was because 
I he could not throw off his abstraction even in 
I the inblst of company. Wo cannot but think 
I that the intellectual men of the lime of 
j Chaucer must have presented the same air 
I of secluded and dreamy meditation, though 
I doubtless they lacked the poetical clement of 
his face. They were chiefly of the clergy, 
and a certain in3ek abstracted set of liead 
and countenance are a part of the education 
of a Catholic priest to this day. 

Unfortunately there are few portraits of 
Chaucer’s period ; so that we are constrained , 

I to take a solitary instance. Tlie pictures of 
j the kings of the time rest, we believe, uj>oii 
I no good authority ; and are so idealised and 
smoothed down to one level of romantic 
prettines*;, with the uniform crown and 
sceptre and robes, that it is impossible 
to deduce any pliilosopliical meaning from 
them. We will therefore pass on to the time 
of Elizabeth. 

The great men of that era (whicli, for the 
sake of conciseness, we will assume as lasting 
into the reign of diaries the First), exhibit in 
a marked degree the leading intellectual cha- 
racteristics which then predominated. The 
country’s mind had chained mateiially since 
the days of Chari eer. Popery, as a political 
power and an undisputed . popular belief’ was 
dead. The monastic system of life, and the 
ecclesiastical tendency of mind, had vanished. 
Roman Catholiei.sm existed only as a periio- 
euted, ireful seot, fiercely contending with its 
new foe ; and had thus acquired a degree of 
energy very different from its former languid 
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diffusion. Tho greut wind of the Reformatkxn Charles himself had a remarkably bvjAuUliil. 
had tossed the dead waters into tiimultuoua and harmonious face ; quiet^ intellectual, 
life ; and the germ of every element of melancholy ; a commentary upon his ' affec- 
modern England began then for the first tionate domesticities,, and a strange and pain- 
time to quicken. It was an ago of awaken- ful contradiction to his treacherous and heart- 
ing intellect, of aroused secular life, shaking less public life. Milton, in his calm, sculp- 
itself free from the long sleep of priestly tural ideality, almost transcends’ the limits of 
domination : an age of healthy physical classification ; but take the portrait of that 
existence, and of large brain ; of intense, true-hearted republican soldier and real gen- 
warm, sensuous perception of all shades of tleman. Colonel Hutchinson, and you will see 
character and all moods of the rich heart of a sort of epitome of the great struggle be- 
man ; an age, emphatically, of deep human tween king and people in all its hei*oism, its 
Sympathy (we si)eak of its intellect, not its lofty aspirations, and its sad necessities. It 
actions), yet of a sympathy which did not end is the face of a man of enthusiasm, of devoted- 
with ihan, but mounted, flame-like, towards ness, of over-mastering conscience ; a lover of 
the heavens ; an age that was like a new his kind, yet a stern abider by abstract truth, 
birth to the world ; proud with its young How touching and noble is the physiognomy 
strength ; exultant in its great future ; yet of this'brave yet gentle soldier, as, attired iu 
flushed and gorgeous with the sunset full armour, except the lielmet, he looks with 
splendour of tho past. And all this is mournful, prophetic eyes over the sea of 
reflected iu the faces of its poets, philo- blood which he knows is about to cover his 
«opl)ers, and statesmen. The oval form of green land ; ready to sympathise as a human 
the skull remains; the bjuad, grand fore- being with every man, of whichever side, who 
head, keeping the lower j)arts of Llie face in may be slain, yet resolved to face those miseries^ 
subjection, yet not insolently domineering and to run the risk of death to himself, for the 
over them, is still found; but the monastic sake of his country’s future ! We mean no dis- 
element has given ])lace to the secular. These pavagement to Colonel Hutchinson’s appear- 
men live in large cities ; they trade and ance, when we say that his portrait comes 
manufacture ; they write plays and act i nearer than anything we have yet seen to our 
them ; they investigate science ; they que.s- conception of Don Quixote ; that beautiful 
tion -Aristotle, as well as beard the Pope; and ])athetic ideal of heroic honour and iiou- 
they print books, and colonise distant selfishness, wiioni })opular misapprehension 
regions ; they have doubts touching the j regards as a nufre buffoon. It is nc»t uiirea- 
diviiie right of king.s ; they send forth navies j sonable to suppose that sncli faces Avere 
on voyayes of discovery ; they have a Royal common in the stern, sad times of two cen- 
Exchange for mei chants; tliey are men of turies ago ; but who sees them now? You 
wealth and substance, and not vassals, might search tlirough the whole exj)editionary 
Imagination, dramatic sympathy with life, army of tlie East, and find no such thing, 
and independeuce of intellect, arc the dis- Of course, liowever, there were exceptions in 
iinguishiiig characteristics of the faces of that the times we speak of, and even among the 
age. Wpeiiser’s countenance, indeed, liad men of intellect and the party-writera. 
mucli of the dreamy abstraction of (y'haucer's, Cowley, with liis long locks, and somewhat 
which was natural iu one Avho dwelt so often fat face, looks like an indolent, happy man of 
iu enchanted land ; but Shakespeare and his letters — a wise epicurean, as he Avas ; and 
brother dramati.sts, and Bacon, Sidney, Ba-' ♦Andrew Marvell, the honest politician, caustic 
leigh, and the other gn'at intellects of the .saLirizer of kingly abuses, and exquisite poet, 
time, have a clear, open, daylight look, com- has the appearance of a handsome young 
billed with jirofound thought and cautional courtier, with a touch of troubadour ro- 
sensitiveness, which is almost peculiar to the manoe. But he conducts us into the reign of 
age to which they belonged. Charles the Second, and into another phase 

With the Civil Wars of the reign of Charles of face, 
the First another modi ficatiouoccniTed. Clance The levity which followed the Restoration 

at the portraits of the chief republican and reli- was in a great measure a natural and ueces- 
gious innovators of that magnificent and glo- sary reaction upon the vicious gloom ofPuri- 
rious period, and you will find them either over- tanism ; and liad something of good humour 
sliaduAved with the melancholy which genei'ally and charitable consideration mixed Avith it, 
attends on the leaders of any great moveraeut Avhich rendered the depravity itself not 
in a new direction, or roughened Avith that wholly depraved. An excellent exemplifica- 
bluntness, both offeatures and expression, which tioii of this may be seen iu the handsome, 
in«licates a firm resolution to abi<le, at all cheerful face of Wycherley, and in those of 
hazards, by a principle ; the difference being several other of the wits of that brilliant 
of course determined by individual tempera- era. But there is no deep feeling, no pro- 
.ment. The former character of physiognomy found and heaven-Avurd intellect; a scintil- 
is even found among tho royalists ; with lating brightness rather than a broad and 
many of whom, devotion to Ihe sovereign, steady light. Men had now advanced, also, 
though ciuried to a preposterous and criminal into the effeminate region of the totally' shaven 
extent, ai-ose out of a liigh religious feeling, visage. The beard seems to have vanished 
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about the time of the Civil Wars ; but the that of some worthy merchant who has made 
nloustache held its own until the Res tom t ion, his fortune in the ordinal^ way : not that of 
when France (fioui whom we are now re- the hero who has emancipated a nation and 
deriving the more sensible custom of follow- founded a galaxy of states. It wants large- 
ing nature) dictated to our fashionable bloods ness, profundity, enthusiasm — • the con- 
the general use of tiie razor. ■ sciousness of a great design to be accomplished 

A marked change came over our national in spite of any obstacle, and to fill the world 
character, and thortd'ore over our national with echoes of undying fame. The wig seems 
pliysiognoiny, after the Revolution of sixteen too important a part of it. A somewhat insipid 
hundred and eighty-eight. Then commenced placidity of expression stands in place of the 
the era of cool, sober sense ; of newly -acquired daring and energy which you expected. You 
constitutionalism ; of the modern spirit tifoiier- do not see that entire devotion to a cause— • 
getic, practical life, and of the preponderance that absolute self-absorption in one dominant 
of the mercantile or shop interest. Foetiy, en- idea — that outlookiug into the lieaven of some 
thusiasm, devotedness to grand abstract priuci- majestic inspiration — which is the character- 
pies at whatever cost, religious mysticism, and istic of all men of original conceptions afiect- 
pervadiiig spirituality, had departed from the ing the society in which they move. But the 
faces of all men, great or little ; and instead age was not a fiir’Seeing one. It looked only 
thereof was a calm, shrewd cleverness, or to itself, and laboured no farther than to meet 
a comfortable domesticity. The sha})e of its present requirements. It possessed neither 
the head, too, had greatly deteriorated. It the religious zeal of the Cromwellian period 
was beginning to get round, and its outline and Cromwellian men, nor the faith in human 
was often blurred by the overlapping of flabby advancement of our own era. Its spirit was 
integument. Still, the face of this period was that of the simplest ulllitai ianism ; uncon- 
a fine face npon the whole, and infinitely sciously working for the future, it is true (as 
superior to that of the next age ; but we all ages must), but not sublimated by those 
begin to see the animalising effects of ideas of progress and a possible ultimate per- 
habits of intemperance creeping slowly up- fection which .agitate the present times, and 
wards from the enlarging jaw. Look at the open before them depth after depth of un- 
portrait of Dryden. intellect sits clearly and f.itliomable promise. 

brightly on the broad brow an<l penetrating The degeneration of jdiysiognomy continued 
eyes ; but the mouth, though full of expres- until after the outbreak of the French Rovo- 
sion, is thick and pulpy. And this tendency lution. The advent of that bloody phantom, 
of face, which the airy wdt of the period of walking about in the noonday, startled the 
Anne kept in check, advanced with vapid nauda of all men into a more useful and 
stride.s during the debased times of the reverent recognition of the spiritualities of 
Georges. life, and warned them that there was some- 

Oiie or two fine heads, belonging to the thing else in the world besides an easy self- 
preceding age still lingered ; that of Pope, for indulgence seasoned with school ro.axims of 
instance, is exquisitely formed, full of thought conventional morality. From that time men's 
and sensitiveness, anti with noble jioetic eyes, faces went on improving — that is to say, 
and only wants the presence of health to be reverted to the fine standard of the £liza- 
exccedingly handsome. But there were few bethan period ; and in the present day, our 
faces such as his ; and the reason may be personal appearance is much more like that 
found in the rapid deterioration of onr of the men whom ShakspearesaWjthan it was 
national intellect and manners. Sensualism, a century, or even sixty years ago. ** VVe 
of the grossest and most unsympathetic kind, believe,” remarks the Atheiiieum writer, 
became the nile of life. Excessive eating “ that a better type of physiognomy is begln- 
and drinking utterly extinguished beneath its niug to appear; the face grows more oval, 
dullness the fine flame of spirituality; and the forehead higher and fuller, the lips smaller 
intellect itself, with a few exceptions, became and firmer, the nose nobler and straighter. 
hard, bony, and mechanical. The swinishness Most of onr living authors present much 
of our manners fixed its mark upon our fea- more of the Elizabethan type.” Should tho 
tures. The shape of the head was an iiTegular beard movement prosper (which may Heaven 
round, larger at the bottom than at tho top ; .and good sense direct !) this similarity will be 
the brow thick, low, and sloping backward ; still more obvious, although the resemblance 
the nose coarse and big ; the inuuth fieshj', goes much farther than an affair of exter- 
lax, ponderojus, and earthy. * When the coun- naJs. 

tenance was not of this cliaracter, it was poor, It may perhaps be laid down as a general 
mean, and sharp. A really fine face was rule, that whenever one’s observation is ] 
scarcely to be met with. Even the greatest mainly, and first of all, attracted towards the ] 
man of that period — Washington — does not lower parts of a face, that face is bad ; and 
come up to any very high standard. The whenever the reverse, that the face is good, 
features are humane and intelligent ; but The mouth has its legitimate part to play, and 
they are deficient in grandeur ; they have not is a beautiful feature when well formed ; but 
that individuality by which you at once reco^- the ethereal principle, which alone makes the 
uUe the man of genius. The countenance is human face divilie, holds its chief residence 
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in' th« forehead and eyes. All other parts 
should be subsidiary to the ever-informing' 
soul. 


DOCTOR PANTOLOGOS. 

Doctor Pantologos taught school .-at 
Accidenfcium for thirty years. I wonhJ 
• rather not reveal where Accidentium is. Let 
it be in Blankshire. We don’t want, down at 
Accidentium, the Government Coininiasiorier, 
or any other commissioner or commission 
wliatsoever. If we have grievances, we can 
suffer and be strong, as Mr. Longfellow says ; 
or as our homely synonyme has it, we can 
grill and bear it. 

Some years ago, indeed, we should have 
had far greater cause to deprecate the arrival 
of any strangers among us, or tlieir inquiries 
into our affairs ; for we had one great, patent, 

• notorious gric^vance. The school that Doctor 
Pantologos taught was woefully mismanaged. 
Not by its master, — ^lie was a model of probity 
and a monument of learning, — but by Some- 
body, who might as well have been Nobody, 
for we never saw him or them ; and the Free 
Grammar School at Acci<leiitiiini Avent on 
from year to year becoming more ruinous 
without, while it decreased in usefulness 
within. Somebody, Avho had no rigdit to any- 
thing, received the major portion of the funds ; 
tliose who ought to have had much got little ; 
and those who were entitled to little got less. 
There were prebendaries concerned in Acci- 
dentium Grammar School, and an Earl of 
Something, likewise an act of parliament, 
Sythersett’s Charity, and sundry clmrtei-s, 
which for anything we ever saw of them 
might have furnished the old parchment, 
crabbed hand-writing filled covers to the 
school lexicons and dictionaries ; but for all 
these influential councctions nobody repaired 
the roof of the school-room, or increased the 
salary of Doctor Pantologos. Both needed it 
very much. The vicar talked sometimes of 
looking into it ; but he was poor, and half-blind 
besides, and died ; and his successor, a vellum 
coinplexioned young man, bound in black 
cloth, white lawn edge.s, and lettered to a 
frightful degree of archa?ological lore, had no 
leisure for anything out of church time, save 
stone breaking on the roads (with a view to 
geological improvement), and taking rubbings 
in heel-baU of the monumental brasses in the 
church chancel. Moreover, he was supposed 
to have his own views about a new Grammar 
School, which he was understood to conceive 
as a building in tlie Pointed manner ; the 
boys to weai* cassocks and bands, Avith crosses 
on their breasts, like buns ; to attend church 
at eight o’clock every morning, and four 
times a day afterwards; to learn intoning, 
and the Gregorian choral service generally.; 
and in the curriculum ot their humanities to 
study Homer and Virgil flu* leas than 
Augustine and Jerome. So the Vicar and 
Doctor Pantologos fell out, as well on this 


question as on the broad question of si^Hceel 
acolytes, candlesticks, flowers; piscins^ aml' 
wax-oaiidlea ; and tbe Doctor said he^pitied 
bim ;! while he (his name was Thurifer)vw6n*< 
dered wliatever w'ould become of an instruc<^ 
tor of youth who smoked a pipe and pli^ed ‘ 
at cribbage. Borax, tbe radical grocer (tre 
had one grocer and one radical in AccU 
dentiuin), threatened to show the school up $ 
but he took to drinking shortly afterwards; 
and ran* away -w'lili Miss -Cowdery, after 
which he was buttoned up (an Accidentium 
term for financial ruin), and was compelled to 
fly for slielter to Douglas, Isle of Meui. 

The little river Dune, which in the adjoin* 
ing manufacturing counties of Cardingshii’e, 
Rollershire anti Spindleshire became a broad, 
sober, gravely flowing strain, refreshingly 
diiiiy (in a commercial sense) at Slubberviile; 
and as black as ink at the great town of. 
Drygoodopolis, was at Accidentium a little 
sparkling, ])urljng, light-hearted thread of 
water, now enlivening the pebbles as a 
Norman men^trier will the village maidens^ 
making them dance willy nilly, now enticing 
the ruslies into liquor, now condescending to 
act as a looking glass for a bridge, now going 
out, literally, on the loose, of its own accord, 
by splitting up into little back waters, rivu- 
lets, and streamlets, sparkling through the 
convolvuli to the delight of the wayfarer, 
and scampering by cottage doors to the glory 
of the ducks; but everyAvhere through the 
valley of the Dune a jovial, hospitable, 
earnest little i iver : the golden cestusof Venus, 
by day thrown heedlessly athwart the verdant 
valley, at night gleaming silver bright — ' 

As if Diiina in Iier dreams, 

JJad dropp’d her silver bow 

Upon the meadows low. 

A free-hearted river, crying to hot boys. 
Come bathe! — and to the thirsty cows, Drink! 
— ^and to the maidens of Accidentium, 
'firing hither your fine linen, and see how 
white the Dune water Avill make it ! 

Close to the river's bank (the water was 
visible through the old latticed windows of 
the bclioolroom ; and, suggesting bathing, 
was a source of grievous disquiet to the boys 
ill summer time), was Accidentium Grammar 
School. It was a long, low, old building, 
not of bricks but of stones so old, tliat . 
some said they had once formed part of ths 
ancient abbey of Accidentium, and 011161*3 that ! 
they were more ancient still, and came from | 
the famous wall that the Romans built tQ j 
keep out those troublesome Paul Prys, who 
always would intrude ; tlio Piets and Scots , . 

The latticed windows, twinkling througjji ,' 
the ivy ; the low-browed doorway, with ’ 
massive, carved iron-clamped portal ; the 
double-inched porch before it, and sculp- 
tured slab overhead, showing the dim , 
semblance of an esquire’s coat-of-arms, and a 
long but almost wliolly effaced Latiu inscrip- 
tion. setting fortli the pious injunctious of 
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C^ristopliero Sythereutt, Ariiiiger, relative to 
tlie charities he founded — injunctloua how 
observed, oh ye prebendaries and Some- 
bbdies ! — ^theso were the most remarkable 
features of the exterior of Accideutiuin 
Grammar Sehool. There had once . been a 
gcardeii in front, and a ])rctty garden, too; but 
the palings were broken down, and the 
flowers had disajipeared long since, and the 
weeds had it all thoir own way. Moreover, 
a considerable number of the latticed ])anes 
were broken ; there were great gaps in the 
stoiK*-niat.onry ; the river fre(iuently got into 
the garden and wouldn’t get out again ; tlie 
tliatcli was rotten and the beltry nearly 
tumbling down ; but yrliat was that to any- 
body. Borax said it was a sliamo ; but so is 
slavery a shame, and war, aud poverty, and 
the streets by night — all of which nobody 
we know is accountable fur, or in fault about. 

The first thing 3*011 heard when y^ou en- 
tered the long low stone schoolroom, with its 
grand carveil oak roof all covereAl with cob- 
webs, and falling down piecemeal through 
neglect, w^as a din — a dreailful din. Latin 
was the cUiefest thing learned in Accidentium 
School, and a Latin noise is considerably more 
deafoJiing than an English noise. Kveiy j 
boy learnt bis lesson out loml — at least 
every bo3»^ who chose to learn, — the rest 
contenting themselves with shouting out 
terminations as loud as they could, and rock- 
ing themselves backwards and forwards 011 
their forms, after tlie manner of studious 
youths, leip*ning very har<l indeed. There 
was a considerable amonnt of business 
transacted in the midst of this din, in rab-| 
bits, silkworms, hedgehogs, tups, marbles, 
hardbake, and oilier saccharine luxuries. 
AuLumnal fruits were freely quoted at easy 
rates between the moods of the verb Amo 
and the declensions of nouns and a»ljec- 
tives. One Jack a killer of giants, and seven 
shameless, swaggering, fire - eating blades, 
■\yho called them.'»clves champions, and of 
Chvistemloni, forsooth, together with a gen- 
teel youth in complete mail, young Valentine,' 
indeed, with his brother Orson (not yet accus- 
tomed to polite society), were often welcome 
though surreptitious guests at the dogs-oared 
tables, where none but the grim Vocito, the 
sberu Vocitas, and the redoubtable Vociiavi, 
or at most the famous chiettains Mars, 
Bacchus, and Apollo, should have feasted. 

After the din, the next thing you heard 
was the voice uf Doctor Pan to logos. And 
it u‘ajt a voice. It rolled like the Vesuvian 
lava — fierce, impetuous and fier}', at first ; 
and then, still like lava, it grew dry ; aud 
then, to say the truth, like lava again, it 
cracked. Grandiloquent was Doctor Panto- 
logos in diction ; redundant in simile, in 
metaplior, in allegory, irony, dimresis, hyper- 
bole, catachresis, periphrasis, and in all 
other figures of rlictoric; Itarely did he deal in 
oomparatives — superlatives were his delight. 
But though Lis voice rolled and thundered — 


though he predicted the gallows as the ulti- 
mate reward of ba<l scanning, and the hulks 
as thejnevitable termination of a career com- 
menced by inattention to the As in prsesenti ; 
though liis expletives were hoirible to hear . 
(all in Latin, and emling with issimus) ; 
though he threatened often, he punished 
seldom. His voice was vox et praeterea ^ 
nihil — gentle, and kind, and lamb-like,' 
fur all his loud voice and fierce talk; and 
the birchen rod that lay in the dusty cup- 
board behind him might have belonged to 
Doctor Busby, so long had it been in disuse. 

Doctor Pantologos was a very learned man. 
He could not .measure lands nor presage tides 
and storms, noi* did the rumour run that ho 
could gauge ; but he was as full of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, as an egg is popularly 
said to be full of meat. He was a walking 
dictionary. A Thesaurus in rusty black. A 
lexicon with a white neckcloth. Bayle, 
Erasmus, the Scaligers, Bentley, Salmasius, 
and the Scholiast upon Everybody, all rolled 
up together. The trees, clati with leafy gar- 
ments to meaner mortals, were to him hung 
only with neat little discs, bearing derivations 
of w'ords aud tenses. The gnarled oaks liad 
no roots to him but Greek roots. He despised 
the multiplication-table, and sighed for the 
Abacus back again. He thought Builbn and 
Cuvier, Audubon and Professor Owen, in- 
finitely inferior, as natural historians, to , 
Pliny, lie bad read one novel — the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius ; one cookery-book, that of 
Apieius. Galen, Celsus, Escnlapius, and 
Hippocrates, were the vvliole of the faculty 
to him. Politics were liis abomination ; 
and he deemed but three subjects^ worthy of 
argument — the bull of Phalaris, tlie birth- 
place of Homer, and the ^olic Digamma. 

On this last subject he had written a w'ork 
— a mighty work — still in manuscript, from 
wJiich he frequently read extracts, which 
nobody coultl understand, and which Borax 
the Sceptic declared the Doctor didn’t under- 
stand liimself. Either, said Borax the 
Ironical, the old Doctor was mad before he 
began the work, or he would go mad before 
he finished it. It was a wondrous book. 
Written on innumerable fragments of paper, 
from sheets of foolscap to envelopes of letters 
and backs of washing-bills. The title-page, 
and some half-dozen sheets liesides wei^e 
fairly copied out and ready for press. A 
Treatise on the Origin ana History of the 
^olic Digaiurna (with strictures upon the 
Scholiast upon Everybody, of -course), by 
Thoukydides Pantologos, head-master at the 
Free Grammar School at Accidentium. Tlius 
classically did he write his name : he was of 
the Grotian creed, and scorned the mean, 
shuffling, evasive Thucydides nomenclature. 

Whenever things went contrariwise with 
the Doctor, he flew for consolation to 
the treatise. He made a feint of not em- 
ploying himself upon it in school-hours j but, 
almost every afternoon, aud frequently m the 
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morning, he wouhl cry, after many uneaay f had a temper. By means of this said tempw 
pinches of snuff: ^*Boy ! go to my domicile she kept the learned Doctor Pcoitologcw in 
and fetch the leathern satchel that lieth on continual fear , and trembling. She raised 
the parlour table.” Straiglitway would the storms about his cars, she scolded him from 
boy addressed, start on his errsind ; for, though doors and objurgated him from windows, she 
the Doctor’s cottaae was close by, it oft-times put “ ratsbane in his porridge and haJtera 
happened tixat too boy managed to find in his pew ’* (figuratively of course), she 
time for the purchase of cakes and apples trumpeted his misdoings all over the viUage, 
— nay, for the spinning of tops and and was much condoled with for her sufferings 
tossing of leathern balls even, and for unlaw- (a more harmless and inoffensive man than the 
ful chivying round the worn old circular stone doctor did not exist) ; she spent three fourths 
stops, surmounted by a stump: all that re- of his small income upon herself and her 
mains of the old cross of Accidentiuni. red-haired children ; yet Thoukydides Panto- 
Back would the boy come with tlie famous logos bore it all with patience, and was willing 
leathern satchel gorged with papers. Then to believe that Volumnia was a martyr to 
Doctor Panlologos would dip his bony arm his interests ; that she sacrificed her ehildren 
into it and draw forth a handful to him, and only stayed witli him to save him 
of the treatise, and would fall to biting and his house from utter rack and ruin, 
his pen, and clonclung his hands, ami Did I ever mention that a great many years 
muttering ^nasages coiiceriiiiig the wel- 1 before this time, Doctor Paiitologos took to 
fare of tlie .'1']oUc Digamnia, and in a trice he himself a wife — a delicate lady who died— 
would be hap]>y ; forgetting the din and the called Formosa, and who dying left a little child 
dust, the ruinous schoolroom, his threadbare — a girl, called Pulchrior 1 I think not,— -yet it 
coat, the misapplied funds, and his inadequate was so; andatthis time this child had grown to 
revenue — forgetting, even, the existence of be a brown-haired, rosy-cheeked, buxom little 
the tliree great plagues of his life, lua sister lass, some fifteen summers old. It pleased 
Voiiiinnia, his sister Volumnia’s children, and very much Doctor Paiitologos to remark that 
tlie boy Quandoquidem. she was not weak, nor delicate, nor ailing, like 

Volumnia w:ia the widow of a Mr. Ooriy the i^oor lady — her mother — who died, and 
O’ljjinua, an Irishman and an exciseman wJio that still she had her mother’s oyes, and 
had fallen a victim to his devotion to his hair, and cheery laugh. She was a very merry 
ofilcial duties, having lost his life in gooil little gill was Fulchrior, and I am sure 
difiiouity ” about an illicit still in the county » I don’t know what the poor Doctor would 
Tipperary, much wliiskey being spilt on the have done witliout lier. Volumnia bated 
occnsioii, and some blood. To wliom siiouid the ' her, of course. She called her ‘‘rubbage,” 
widowed Volumnia fly for protection and* a "faggot” and otli(*r unclassical names, 
shell er but to her brother Thoukydides Pan* whicli 1 am ashamed the widow of an O’Laiius 
tologos# And Thoukydides Panlologos, whose should have so far forgotten herself as to 
general meekness and lamhlikodness would make use of ; poor Pulchrior had to do the 
have prompted him to receive the Megathe- hardest work, and w^ish and dress the five 
riuni witli open arms, and acknowledge tlio red-headed children, who always fought, bit, 
JM^sio-aurus as. a brotlu*r-in law had he been scratcheil, and yelled, during the operation; 
reipiesied so to do, did not only receive, cherish. I she had to run errands for Volumnia, nota- 
aid and abet his sister Volumnia, but likewise I bly with missives of a tender nature ad- 
her five orphaned children — Elagabalus] dressed to Mr, O’Bleak, the squinting 
James, Commodiis William, Marins Frede- apothecary at the comer (Volumnia adored 
rick, Drusilla Jane, and Poppma Caroline. Irishmen) ; she had to bear all Volumnia’s 
They had all red hair. They all fought, bit, abuse, and all tbe turmoil of the infants 

scratched, si olo and devoured, like lox-cubs. with the red heads, hut she did not repine. 

They tore the Doctor’s books ; they yelled Slie had a temper, too, had Pulchrior, 
hideous choruses to distract him os he and that temper liapitened to bo a very 

stiulied ; they made savage forays upon good one ; and the more Volumnia scolded, 

the leathern satchel ; they fasliioned liis and stormed, and abused her, the more 
pens into pea-shooters, ate his wafers, and Pulchrior sang and smiled, and (when she 
poured out his ink as libations to the infernal could get into a quiet corner by herself) 
gods. In a word, they played the very devil danced. 

with Doctor Pantologos. And Volumnia, Luckily, indeed, was it for Doctor Panto- 
wliose hair was redder than that of her off- logos that Volumnia did not deem it expe- 
spring, and in whose admirable character all dieiit that her red-headed children, the boys 
the virtues of her children were combined, at least, should receive their education, 
watched over this young troop with motherly .as yet, in Acoidentiuin Grammar - School, 
fondness ; and very little rest did she let The fiery-headed scions of the house 
her brother have night or tlay if tlie be- of O’Lauus passed the hours of study in 
reaved orphans of Mr. O’Lonus wanted new simple and pastoml recreations, dabbling in 
boots, or socks, or frocks. the mud in the verdant ditches, making 

Mis, O’Lanus had no money, no wit, no dirt-pies, squirting the pellucid waters of the 
beauty, no good qualities to speak of, but she Dune through syringes at their y^outhfiil com- 
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panions, or casting the genial brickbat at the against the Doctor's desk, and was coolly 
passing stranger. Ah happy time ! Ah happy reading it. 

tliey !. Ah happy, happy Doctor Pantologos! Now, it was extremely unlucky for Quan- 
Happy, at least, in school he might have doquidem that the Doctor had been without 
been, notwithstanding the din, and the boys the treatise all day, and lluit he had as yet 
,who could'nt and the boys who would'nt sent no boy for it. If that famous Opus upon 
leai’n — Ixjth vcjry numerous classes of boys in the Digamma had been *at hand, the perusal 
Accideutium Graiuruar Schobl — compara- of the title-page alone would, no doubt, have 
lively happy would the days have passed in the softened his resentment ; but, he was treatise- 
absorption of tlie treatise upon the MoWc less and remorseless, and Quandoquidem read 
Digaiiima but for that worst of boys Quan- in Lis eyes that it was all up. 
doquidem. (Quandoquidem was a big, raw- “ Varlet,” excLaimed the Doctor, in the lava 
boned boy of fourteen. He had an impracti- voice, ‘*Bos,Fur,Sus, Garni fex! Furcifer! Men- 
cable head, incorrigible hands, and irretriev- dax ! Oh puer nequissimus, sceleratissimus, 
able feet. He was all knuckles — that is, nocentissimus ; unworthy art thou of the 
his wrists, elbows, fingers, knees, toes, lenient cane, the innocuous ferula. Let Thomas 
shoulders, hips, and feet, all seemed to possess (Quamloquidem be hoisted. Were lie to cry 
the property of “ knuckling down,” and bend- Givis Romannm sum, he should be scourged !” 
ing themselves into strange angles. Quando- Thus classically did the Doctor announce 
quidem was a widow’s sou, ami his mother his dread design. The rod that might hav-e 
Voturia, who had some little property, Iwen in the cupboard since Doctor Busby’s 
dwelt in a cottage just opposite the dwelling \ time, was brought forth; and TliomasQuaudo- 
of Doctor Pantologos, over against the old quidem, the widow’s son, sulfcml in the ilesh'. 
stone cross. Quandoquidem either oould not It wjus a very hot and drowsy summer’s 
or would not learn, lie would play at all afternoon, and the scliool was dismissed. The 
boyish games with infinite skill and readiness, j afternoon Avas so hot and drowsy that Doctor 
but he would not say hie, hoec, hoc. He could Pantologos, who had been hot and drowsy 
make pasteboard coaches, and windmills, and himseif since execution had been done upon 
models of boats, but he could not decline Quamkxiuiilem, began to nod in liis arm 
Musa. He w^as the bane of the doctor’s i chair, and at length, not having the treatise 
scliool life — ^the plague, the shame, the scamlal' to divert his uttentiou, fell fast asleep, 
of the school. He wjis tlie most impudent boy. lie Avas not aw^are Avhen he did so, that 
The rudest boy. The noisiest boy. He made one boy had remained behind, sitting in a 
paper i)ellets and discharged them through corner ; nor that tliat boy Avas Thomas (jiian- 
popguus at the Doctor as lie pored over the doquidem; nor Avas he aAvavetliat that widow’s 
treatise, or, as oft-times happened, took a quiet son was gazing at him Avitli a fluslieil face 
doze, lie shod cats with walnut-shells and and an evil eye, and that he, from time to 
caused them to perambulate tlie camera time, shook his kiiuekly fist at iiim: 
studiorum. Doctor Pantologos, mild man, ■ Wlieii the Doctor Avas fast asleep, Quando- 
clenched his fist frequently, and looked at quidem rose and left the school house as softly 
him vengefully, muttering something about as possible. He hastened as fast as ho could 
the proverbs of King Solomon. — not to his mother’s home, but to the 

I am coming to tlic catastrophe of Doctor domicile of Doctor Pantologos. 

Pantologos. One very hot drowsy summer’s VolumuiaAvasupstah’swritiugatendcreinstle 
afternoon, it so fell out that. Iho boy Quando- to Mr. 0’Blea.k. The red-headed children 
quidem, the Avidow’s son, avus called uj>on by were all in the back garden, socially employed 
Doctor Pantologos to sny a certain lesson, in torturing a cat. When (juaiidoquideni 
Young Quidvetiit, the attorney's son, liad just lifted the latch and entered the keejiing-i’oom, 
said his as glibly as^ may be, and he, with he found no one there but the little lass 
Quemadmodurn, and Tom Delectus, and Bill Pulchrior, who Avas sitting by the window, 
Spondee, with little Charley Dactyl, liis fag mending the Doctor’s black cotton stockings, 
and bottle-holder, AA^re all gathered round Now, betw-een Thomas Quandoquidem, j 
the doctor’s desk, anticipating vast amuse- the Avidow’s son, and Pulchrior Pantolo- i 
ment from the performauoes of the Avidow's gos, the motherless, there had existed, for 
son, who was the ackin>wle'lged dunce of the some pei*iod of time, a very curious friend- 
school. Of course, Quaiuloquidem didn’t ship and alliance. Numberless were the ! 
know his lesson — he never did ; but on this p;A.sloboard coaches, models of boats, and silk- | 
summer’s afternoon he began to recite it so worm boxes he had made her. Passing one I 
glibly, and with so much confidence, tliat his day while she was laboriously sweeping out ! 
erudite precejitor was about to bestow a the parlour, what did Quandoquidem do but i 
large meed of praise upon him, Avlien liis seize the broom from her hand, sAveep the 
suspicious being roused by a tiUt5r he saw imrlour,passage, kitchen, and washhouse, with 
-spreading amongst the boys on tlie forms goblin-like rapidity, dust all the furniture 
near him, In* was induced to look over the (there was not zuueh to dust, truly), give 1 
brow of Ids magisterial ,rostrura or desk. Pulchrior a ki^^3, and then dart across tlie 1 
The incorrigible Quandoquidem had \vafered road to his mother, the widow’s house, shoiit- 
the page of the book coiitaining his lesson iiig Udumphautly. Thus it grew to be that 
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thelittlelafl8,Pulchrior, thought a good deal [upon the buttered and had eat^U 

of Quandbquidem in her giidish way, and did it up. Then Volumnia had' to abuse Pul- 
trifles of sewing for him, and blushed very chriorfor this, which took some tiin;e,‘hnd 
prettily whenever she saw him. fresh toast had to be inade,, which' took more ; 

‘‘ Miss Pulchrior, please,*’ said Quandoqui- so, the Doctor was informed that he would 
dem, in a strange hard voice, as ho entered have to wait a quarter of an hour, 
the keeping-room, “the Doctor’s not coming “Very well, Sister Volumnia,” said the 
home yet awhile, and he’s sent me for his meek Doctor. “ I hanker not so much after 
leathern satchel.” the fleshpots of Egypt, but that I can wait. 

He looked so hot and flushed, his brow was Ad interim, I will take a pipe of tobacco, 
so lowering and ill-boding, that the Doctor’s and correct my seventy-seventh chapter. PuL- 
little daughter was frightened. She could not chrior, my child, the leathern satehel ! ” 
help suspecting, though she knew not what to “ The satchel, papa ! ” cried his daughter 
suspect. “ why, you sent 'Jbm — I mean Master Quaa- 

And did papa send you ? ” she began, fal- doqliidem — for it.” 
teri ngly “ 1 sent — Satchel — Quandoquidem !” gasped 

“Miss Pulchrior,” interjected Quandoquidem, the Doctor. 

' as if ofiended, “ do you think 1 would tell “ Yes, and I gave it him an hour ago.” 
you a story 1 ” The Doctor turned with wild eyes to hb 

Pulchrior slowly advanced to the table, and j luckless child. He clasped his forehead 
took up the leathern bag containing the j with his hands, and staggered towards 
magnum opus of her father, Paiitologoa the : the door. His hand was on the latch, 
erudite. She handed it to Quaruloquidcm, | when a burst of derisive laughter fell upon 

looking timidly in Iiia face, but the eyes j his ear like red-hot pitch. He looKed 

of the widow’s son were averted. His through the open window of his chamber, 
hand shook as he received the parcel ; tlirough the screen of ivy, and woodbine, and 
but he hurriedly thanked her, and, a moment honeysuckle, and eglantine — he could have 
afterwards, was gone. J lad Pulchrior followed looked through the old cross had it been 
him to the door, she would have seen standing, but it had been laid low, hundreds 

that the widow’s sou did not take the road of yerirs. He looked across its platform, 

towai-ils the grammar school ; but that, like right through the open window of the widow 
a fox harbouring evil designs towartls a Veuturia’s cottage ; and there he saw a red 
henroost, he slunk furtively round a corner , glare as of lire burning, and the boy Quaudo- 
and watching his opportunity, crept round quidein standing beside it with a leathern 
the stone steps, across the narrow street, and satchel in his hand, and his form reddened 
BO into his mother’s cottage. by the rofloution like an imp of Hades. 

rulclirior was not aware of this, because Doctor Paiitologos tried to move but he 
she did not follow the guilty Thomas : aud could not. Atlas was tied to one foot, and 
she did not follow him because it occurred to i Olympus to the other : Pelion sat upon 
lier to sit down on a lowly stool aud have a Ossa a-top of his burning head, 
good cry. She cried she knew not why ; only The boy Quandoquidem drew a large sheet 
Tom (she called him Tom) was so different of paper from the satchel, aud biiindished it 
from his wonted state, and at the bottom of aloft. Had it been a thousand miles off, the 
her heart there was a vague supicion and Doctor could have read it. It was the title 
terror of she knew not what. But, at page of his darling treatise. The horrible boy 
the termination of the good cry she reco- thrust it into the tire, and then another and 
vered her spirits ; and, when the kettle another sheet, aud Anally the satchel itself, 
began to sing for tea, she was singing too ; “So much for the Digamma, old Pan! ” he 
albeit the insulting tongue of Volumnia cried with a fet'oeious laugh, as he stirred the 
upon the topic of buttered toast was enough burning mass with a poker, 
to spoil the temper of Robin Goodfeilow “ Miserere Dumine I” said Doctor Panto- 
himself. logos, and he fell down in a dead faint. 

Doctor Pan tologos slept in the great arm Volumnia and Pulchrior came to his assist- 
chair so long and so soundly, that the old aiice; and, wliile the former severely bade 
woman with a broom, who came to give him not to take oil about a lot of rubbishing 
the cobwebs change of air, from the roof to old paper, the latter administered more efiec- 
the floor (she would as soon have thought of tual assistance in the shape of restoratives, 
burning the schoolroom down, as sweeping The i^ed-lj^aded children made a successful 
them away altogether), had to stir him up descent upon the fresh buttered toast, and ate 
with the handle of her household implement it up with astonishing rapidit3^ 
before she could awaken liiin. Then Doctor When Doctor Pautologos came to himself 
Pan tologos arose shaking himself aud yawn- he began to weep. 

ing mightily, and went home to tea. “My treatise ! my treatise ! ” he cried. “ The 

lliat 1‘epast was not quite ready when he pride, the hope, the joy, of my life ! My son 
made his -appeanmee; for the reil-headed ohii- and my gruudsou, my mother and my wife I 
dren harving tortured the eat until it was mad Poverty I have borne, and scorn, and the 
aud they were hungry, had made a raid ignomuce of j'outli, and the neglect of the 
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wealthy, and the insolence of this woman, and 
the ferocity of tlie^e ^\helJ)S. Oh, my treatise ! 
Let me die now, for 1 liaveno treatise !” 

He could say notlung, poor man, but 
" treatise,” and “ Quandoquidein,” and “ Di- 
ganinia-” weeping pitiably. They were fain 
to put nirii to bod ; and Volumiiia, reserving 
fur a more huitable occasion the expres- 
sion of lier w'litiments relative to being 
called “a woman,” and her children “wheljis,” 
went for Mr. O'Bleak the apf)tliecaj‘y. 
But, Puleliiior, somewhat iriislruating the 
skill of tii.it squint-eyed jir.-ietitioiier, sent 
off for Doctor Integer, wlio wa^s wont 
to smoke pipes and play cribbage with )jer 

J)ariug the next fortnight, Doctor Panto- 
logi>s drank a great deal of aj)ple tea, and 
' felt very hot, and talked iiiucdi nonsense, 
j He woke up one morning quite sensible, but 
I with no hair on the top of his head — ^^vl^i^•h 
• 'was attributable to his having had his head 
shaved. Ho was very languid, and they told 
him he had had a brain fever. 

Doctor Integer stood at the liottoin of the 
bed, smiling and snuffing as was his wont. 
Pulchrior was sslaiiding on oiu' si h* of- the 
bed, smiling and crying at the same time, to 
pee her father so well and s»o ill. On the oppo- 
site side, there stood a lad witli a pale face, a 
guilty face, but a penitent face. He held 
in his liaml a bundle of papers. 

“I only blunt the title-page,” he said in a 
low voice. All the re.st is as safe as the 
Bank.” 

“He has ttursed you all through your ill- 
ness,” faltered Pulchrior. 

“ He lias kept the .school together,” said 
Doctor liitogor, 

“ Bonus j)uer !”said Doctor Bantologos, lay- 
ing his hand on the head of Quandoijuideiii. 

Wh.it they all h*iid was true. 'J'homas 
tlie knuckly, hail never intended to destroy 
the Duetor’h treatise, and ^^as grievou.sl 3 
shocked and sh.Mined when he saw how 
well his ruse had .suecetMled. Thomas 
Quandoquidem was a goofl l.'wl for all his de- 
iieieucios in hie, luec, hoc, and sedulously 
endeavoured to repair the evil he had 
done. 

The Vicar, abamlumng stone-bie.aking and 
heel-balling for a season, had undei taken 
to teacli school during the DoctorV ill- 
ness ; and Qaando(^uidein, tlic erst dunce, 
truant, and idler, La<l become his active 
and efficient monitor, awing the little bovs, 
shaming the bigger ones into good order 
and application, and introducing a state of 
discipline that Accidentium Clnuufhar School 
had not known for years. No sooner was 
school over, every day, than h(» hastened 
to the bedside of the sick Doctor. And there 
was no kinder, patienter, abler, use fuller 
nui-sc than Tliomas Quaiidoqiiidem. 

And where was the voluminous Volumuia. 
Ahw ! the Doctor’s fever was not a week old 
when she ungratefully abandoned him, and 


eloped with Mr. O’Bleak — ^red-haired children 
and all. JVir. O’Bleak forgot to settle his little 
debts in Accidentium and Volumnia re- 
membered to take, but forgot to retuni, 
sundry articles of jewellei’y and clotbiug 
belonging to the late JMrs. Pantologos. 

I said alas ! wlieii I clironicled Volumnia’s 
elopement ; but T don’t think, setting aside | 
the scandal of the thing, that her relatives | 
grieved very much, or that the Doctor was 
with difficulty consoled, when she and her • 
rubicuiul progeny took tlicir departure. j 

Doctor Pantologos is now a white-headed . 
patriarch, very busy still on the treatise, and ! 
very hajipy in the uiii‘emitting teiiderne.sK and ! 
care of his children. I say children, for he 1 
lias a son and a daughter ; the daughter j 
Pulchrior, wliom you know ; the son, her bus- | 
band, w Ijom you know, too, tho-'igh you would | 
scarcely recognise the kn-'ckly boy who | 
could not say hie, luec, hoc, . i Thomas Qnau- i 
doquidem, Ksq., B.A., who Wl it to Caiiihridgc, 
and took lionours there, and was appointed I 
master of tlie Free Drain mar School at Acci- 
dentium oil the retirement of Doctor Panto- ' 
logos, lliom.'is has written no treatises, but I 
he is an < xccllent master ; and, iii addition, i 
succeeded in stirring up an carl somewhere, 
who had twenty thousand a year and the 
gout, who stirred up some prebeiidaties somc- 
wliere, who stirred up a chapter pome\\]iere, 
.and they do say that the Free Gramimar 
School at Accidentium has a soimd roof 
now, and that its master has a larger sa- | 
Jary, and that the boys are better taught and | 
caie<l j’or. 

Pleasant fancies ! Thick-coming fancies ! ' 

Fancies hallowed by memory which a dog s- j 
e.ircd Lsitiii grammar on this bookstall — the | 
in^i^le of its calt-skiu cover scr.awled over 
with school-boy names and dates— can awaken. I 
But, the ))oukst«ill keeper is very anxious to , 
know whether 1 will purchase “tliat volliim,” 
and I am not pi-epared to purchase it, and 
the shadows melt into the iron business day 
again. 


THE POIGNJi-BANDEL PEOPEilTY. 

The ebaumidre in wbicli I am p«assing the 
summer, stands next to a veiy oddly 
shajied liouse which the French call a castle. 
It is not at all like a castle : buk when the 
large family of Mr. Joseph Smith who 
wciqy it, wiitc home, it looks well to date 
from so dignifieil a domicile. I do not think 
my cliaumidre (1 prefer the French word to say- 
ing cottage in plain English) a bit less dignilied 
than the castle in aiipearancc, for Ihavc almost 
as many gable ends and projecting windows on 
my roof ; and, as for my front door, it is infi- 
nitely better, even though I have not two 
enormous stone lions lying one at each side of 
the entrance. You enter at once without awe 
or alarm into my little hall, and thence 
into my salon, which has one window ppeiiiug 
to a small garden, exclusively my own ; at 
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least it would be so if Fi-tof^is the gardener, 
and his long-armod 'wife, Anatole, and bis 
violent child, Igiiace, i?^oiild not keep 
knocking at the outer gate 'which leads into 
their tool-yai’d, because they forget either 
the watering-pot, or the ladder, or the pail. 
l^raii 9 oi« himself I am content to see .arranging 
my flower-beds, but why I am forced to re- 
ceive Anatole and her son I cannot compre- 
hend. Ignace, sitting down in his blouse at 
hiy open window, puts liis muddy sabots 
inside, beating an opera air with the loose 
lieels on my wainscot, and staring at me with 
large round black eyes. I protend not to 
observe him, when his father suddenly collars 
him ; and, in the midst of cries and struggles, 
he is hurled into a flower-bed at a distance, 
with a gamin ! ” to him, and a “ pardon ! ” 
to me. Anatole has now an excuse to speak ; 
and, planting herself among my shrubs, apolo- 
gises for her son, who, she informs me, tliough 
so tall, is only five years of age — tliercfore, what 
manners can one expect ? Her daughter 
S'.a’aphine is twelve, and to-morrow she is to 
make her first communion — an event which 
she announces with a proud air. She pro- 
poses that Seraph jne shall visit me in all the 
linery which neighlbours and friends have con- 
tributed to render her as smart as all the 
other young girls who are to walk in tlie 
procession of the l^ote-Dieii on Sunday. I 
have no objection, and the young lady accord- 
ingly cojues. I wonder how she will be 
dressed, as I know that Francois has not a 
large fortune. The i)apa of Sei’aphine, in fact, 
has fifteen pence a day for attciidiiig' to my 
garden and that across the 'way ; into 
wliicli, I w;ia about to say, the two other 
'windows of my salon open. He is also gar- 
<loii('r to one of some acres, which is 
on lured at the end of my lane, and where I 
am permitted to stroll by the propric- 
tairo of both cottage and c:istle, a re- 
tired tradesman of the neighbouring seaport. 
11 comes every evening from town to walk in 
this garden to see to his statues ; for he 
has ])laced little wooden ligures in every 
a'v ailable nook of his* rural retreat. There 
is a hermitage among tlie pear trees “able 
to flraw men’s envy upon man.’’ It is very 
close, and dark, and damp, .at all seasons, as 
most hermitages ai-e. It is fitted up with 
rickety chairs and tables, and has very 
nairow dirty windows, almost eclij)sed with 
thick foliage. A honeysuckle embowers the 
<loor, which insists on overpowering the 
heavy masses of dark ivy that nearly cover 
the thatched roof. A triuinjih of art of M. 
Foign6-Bandel, for so is mv proprifitaire named, 
appears at the door of this retreat. He has 
sculptured, and piwnted in the colours of life, 
a troubadour playing the guitar, and a 
damsel holding a black bottle and a ghiss. 
The pair stand' on pedestals, and peep out 
from the honeysuckle invitingly.' There are 
times when the per Rime of the flowers is 
scarcely to he distinguished for the odour of! 


j cmars within the holy anchorite's. cell, when. 
M. Poign^-Bandel and sds amis repair to this 
spot to forget the cares of commerce on Sab- 
bath eves. I observe in an empty green-house 
two white figures propped up awaiting the 
enlivening brush of Monsieur P.-B. They 
will, when painted, be stuck amongst the 
trees. One is an undraped nymph, who is 
to have blue eyes, a high colour, and black 
hair, to judge by the beginnings. The other 
is the figure-head of a vessel, bought at a sale. 
It represents a fine, gay, bold-faced villain of 
a pirate, with pistols in his bolt : his costume 
will be very showy when he is ready. In 
a zigzag walk, which runs up the hill on 
whiSi this garden is arranged, stands, under 
an apple-tree, a finely delineated figure of a 
priest reading intently in liis prayer-book, 
solemnly surroundeil by fir, box, and cypress 
trees. I am fond of this walk. Nothing can 
be more ingenious than the way all tlie paths 
are cut, so as to vary the pleasure of the 
stroll ; and the profusion of fl^owers and 
fruit-trees, curiously intermixed, is quite 
amazing. 

There are four terraces : the highest is 
sombre and severe, with fir-trees on one side 
and liornbeam on the other ; the next lower 
down runs between gooseberiy-bushes and 
cabbages ; interspersed with blue-bells and 
pinks, and a sprinkling of sweet-william, 
London* pride, bachelor’s-buttons ; with stocks 
and rhododendrons at intervals. Then a 
warm retired walk, where the bee-hives are 
—and here I pause, for I have lately heard 
some very odd stories of bees. They are 
.swarming for the second time, and If ran 9 ois 
docs not go home to dinner, as he must 
watch them, 

I wonder if Fran 9 ois knows that it is 
necess.ary, when the master of a house dies, 
to go to tlie hive, knock against it with a 
door-key and tell the bees — if you do not 
they will all be found dead next day. I 
wonder if he has observed that bees always 
swarm on Christmas-eve, exactly as if it 
were Midsummer? I wonder, too, if ho 
knows that, if one plants a hop and a bean at 
the foot of the same pole, one will persist in 
twining one way and the other the reverse, 
do wh.at you will to guide them both in the 
.same path. I have asked him about the 
bees, and lie confirms my belief) for it baj)- 
pened in his own family when his father 
died. “ JTvery one,’^ said he, “ was in confu- 
sion, and no one thought of going to tell the 
bees, — they were all dead next morning ! 
But you will soon see,” he added, “something 
curious, fur they have sw\arined in the 
neiivaine of the Holy Sfioranient, and it 
invariably happens, when that is the case, 
that , they make a beautiful chapel in thh 
hive, with a dome exactly such as is made in 
the church on the fOle day. Oh they are 
very good and pious animals, and can’t 
bear noise or quarrelling.” He went on to 
tell me that it any one quarrels in a family, 
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to which they belon", the bees are very manner, the same as they walk, only they 
angry and the whole hive is in commotion, do‘it upwards, towards the sky, instead of 
and if any one swears or disputes near them along the ground, like animals.” Frau- 
they get dreadfully excited, and fly upon the ^ois has probably never studied Des- 
person and “ are ready to strangle him.” ca^*tes, but I am sure he would not agree 
After conversation of this kind with with him that animals are mere machines, 
rran9ois, who is a philosopher, I return to only formed for. the use of man. M. Poign 6 - 
the chaumidre with liim. rran9oi8 begs Bandel, who is not very tender in his nature, 
to know, in reference to the question is an admirer of the Descartes philosophy, and 
of the inferior animals having souls, how insists that man has a right to do what he 
can we account for the conduct of M. le likes to animals, for they feel nothing ; and, 
Cur 6 *s dog ? The Curb’s saucepan wanted if they cry when beaten, it is only because 
mending : he gave it to his dog to carry to the a sudden blow deranges part of their me- 
tinman’s ; which he did. Soon after he was chanisni. 

told to fetch it back; he obeyed. His Being invited to spend the day of the F 6 te- 
I master filled it with water to see if it leaked, Dieu at M. Poign 6 -Baudel*s town house, I 
I and, finding that it did, he ordered the dog to soon found out — amongst the young priestesses 
I take it back again, giving him several blows who were deputed to hold long ends of 
; with a stick — for the good cure is choleric, ribbon depending from a golden sbrine 
' In an angry tone he commanded the aninuil borne by a priesst — my little friend, Sera phine, . 
not to bring it again if it leaked. What does in all the dripping finery which it had taken • 
the dog do ? he takes it to the tinker, fetches weeks to get together : her white muslin 
it again, and, to ascertain if it leaks still, he dress was limp and splashed, her net veil hung 
carries it to a fountain, dips it in, w'atches wofully close to her sides, the garland of blue 
whether any water escapes, and, finding all and white flowers was full of rain drops, and 
right, runs triumphantly to his master and her white satin shoes ! — it was distressing 
: lays it at liia feet, to behold Seraphine in thoipouring rain. 

M. le Cur 6 *s theory is that animals are But I have not yet quite come to the 
devils, condemned to inhabit these bodies and end of my rambling description of the gax*- 
deprived of speech, l>ut cognisant of all things deii of my chaumi^re : Ijaving left the east 
and subject to man, whom one of their body terrace wfilk as a bonnc-bouch^ of descrip- 
originally injured. Fraii9oia does not like-tion. How sensible it is of M. Poigij 6 - 
tlii'a theory, anil feels sure that birds, at j Bandel to have bought this charming piece of 
least, are not devils ; they are much too ! ground, and created such a paradise for him- 
charming to belong to such a fraternity : but ' self I 11 e can walk on tliis broad terrace in 

I scarcely go so far as Fran9ois, for he winter or summer, and it is always dry and 

* believes that plants have souls, and is quite • pleasant, and affonls him a ningnificeut view 
' a Darwin. He told me, the other day, the | over the cultivated fields below, the pretty 
I legend of Salute Therese as one proof of the j clear river, and its pleasure boats : most of 
I fact. It a[»ppars that every morning when tliem, by the by, English. The downs be- 
I the saint passed along the walks of the convent yoiid, and, at a distance, the town standing on 
I garden, the great trees, which were most of a height, surrounded by fortifications and 
; them old, bowed down before her, not only boulevards, with its antique castle and elc- 

* their leaves and brandies, but even their vated cathedriil towering above all. It is a 
; trunks, making most reverend salutations in charming prospect on the whole ; and if Mi\ 

■ her honour, “ Some say,” he continued, “ that Joseph Smith would lop his trees a little 

trees have devils hid in them sometimes, as more, I should be able. to see it better ; how- 
; all the world knows happened to Sain te Hose, ever, he has not done what the last two 
j for they got into the convent avenue and English people who lodged in the castle and 
began to bow to her as those others did, out the cottage did when tliey quarrelled, after 
i of piety, to Salute Th 6 rcse. Salute Rose having one evening sworn eternal friendship 
was naturally proud, and they thought by over a glass of what the French call “ gzag-s.” 

! doin^ this they should deceive her and make One, out of spite, tlirew some rubbish into the 
I' her their prey ; but, by means of prayer, she little garden before his neighbour’s window, 
got every one of the devils out of the trees, now my delight ; on which the other, regard- 
which bent themselves to the very ground less of expense, purchased some thick planks 
to thank her ; and slie oa-ily saw the dif- and raised a high barrier between them, that 
j ference by the respectful manner in which shut out the view which the friends were 

' they did it. mutually and fraternally enjoying, when the 

' Plants, according to my friend, are just like “gzogs,” top potent, changed the course of 
; animals in their feelings : If you tread on their true love. I should regret this, but that 
one and crush it, docs it not faint away and the planks have long since been entirely 
^ lose its strength in a moment?” says he: covered with climbing plants; and, as the view 
‘‘ it is true that they do not utter sounds, is the same from the terrace, I would rather 
nor can they gambol about you like a dog, see Mr. Joseph Smith’s beautiful and luxun- 
but they send forth a perfume if you ant rose busn peering over my wall than the 
touch them, and they caress you in this twenty eyes of the ten little and big Master 
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and Miss Smiths Tfhich would probably be, 
otherwise, directed into my garden, to disturb 
my reveries* 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF HART BARTON. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH.' 

Margaret made a good listener to all 
ber mother’s little plans for adding some 
small comforts to the lot of the poorer 
parishioners. She could not help listening, 
though each new project was a stab 
to her heart. By the tinie the frost had set 
in they should be far away from Helstoue ; 
old Simon's rheumatism might be bad and 
I his eyesight worse ; there would be no one 
I to go anti read to him, and comfort him with 
I little porringers of broth and good red 
' flannel : or if there was, it would be a 
I stranger, an<l the old man would watch in vain 
for her. Mary Domville’a little crippled 
I boy would crawl in vain to the door and look 
for her coming througli the forest. These 
poor friends would never understand why 
shA had forsaken them ; and there were 
many others besides: “Papa has always 
spent the income he derived from his living 
in the parish. I am, perhaps, encroaching 
upon the next dues, but the winter is likely 
to be severe, and our poor old people must be 
helped.” 

“ Oh, mamma, let us do all we can,” said 
Margaret eagerly, not seeing the [iruileutial 
side of the question, only grasidng at the 
idea that they were rendering such help for 
■ the Ijist time ; “ we may not be here long.” 

“ Do you feel ill, my darling ?” asked Mrs. 
Hale, anxiously, misiinderstaiidiug Mar- 
garet’s hint of the uncertainty of their stay at 
Ilelstone. “You look pale and tired. It is 
this soft, damp, miheallhy air.” 

“ No — no, mamma, it is not that : it is 
delicious air. It smells of the freshest, 

: purest fragrance, after the smokiness of Har- 
ley Street. But I am tired : it surely must 
' be near bedtime.” 

“Not far olf — it is half-past nine. You 
, had better go to bed at once, clear. Ask 
Dixon for some gruel. I will come and see 
I you as soon as you are in bed. I am afraid 
I you have taken cold ; or the bad air from 

some of the stagnant fjonds ” 

I “ Oh, mamma,” said Margaret, faintly 
I smiling as she kissed her mother, “I am 
uite well — don’t alarm yourself about me ; 
am only tired.” 

Margaret went upstairs. To soothe her 
mothers anxiety she submitted to a basin of 

S uel. She was lying languidly in bed when 
rs. Hale came up to make some last in- 
quiries and to kiss her before going to her 
own room for the night. But the instant she 
heard her mother’s door locked, she SDraucr 


oyit of, bed, and throwing her dressing-gown I 
on, she began to pace up and down the ropm, ' 1 
until the creaking of one of the old boards 
reminded her that she must make no noise. 
She went and curled herself up on . the 
window-seat in the small, deeply-recessed 
window. That morning when she had 
looked out, her heart had danced at seeing 
the bright clear lights on the church tower, 
which foretold a flne and sunny day. This 
evening — sixteen hours at most had past 
by — she sat down, too full of sorrow to cry, 
but with a dull, cold pain, which seemed to 
have pressed the youth and buoy;incy out of 
her heart, never to return. Mr. Henry 
Leiiuoxs visit — his offer — was like a dream, ' 
a thing beside, her actual life. The hard 
reality was, that her father had so admitted 
tempting doubts into his mind as to become 
a schismatic — an outcast ; all the changes 
consequent upon this grouped themselves 
around that one great blighting fact. 

She looked out upon the dark-gray lines of 
the church tower, s«][uare and straight in the 
centre of the view, cutting against the deep 
blue transparent depths beyond, into which 
she gazed, and felt that she might gaze for 
ever, seeing at every moment some farther 
distance, and yet no sign of God ! It seemed j 
to her at the moment as if the earth was ' 
more utterly ilesolate than if girt in by an 
iron dome, behind which there might be the 
iiietfaceable peace aiul glory of the Almighty ; 
tho.se never-ending depths of space, in their 
still serenity, were more mocking to her than 
any material bounds could be — shutting in 
the cries of earth’s snlferers, which now 
might ascend into that iiiflnite sjjleiidoiir of 
vastness and be lost — lost h)r ever, before 
they reached His throne. In this mood her 
father came in unheard. The moonliglit waa 
strong enough to let him see his daughter in 
her unusual place and attitude. Ho came to 
her and touched her shoulder before she was 
aware that he was there. 

“Margaret. I heard you were up. I could 
not help coming in to ask you to pray with 
me — to say the Lord’s Prayer ; that will do 
good to both of us.” 

Mr. Hale and Margaret knelt by the 
window-seat — he looking up, she bowed down 
ill humble shame. God was there, close 
around them, hearing her father’s whispere<i 
words. Her father might be a heretic ; but , 
had not she, in her despairing doubts not five 
minutes before, shown herself a flir niora 
utter sceptic ? She spoke not a word, 
but stole to bed after her father liad left her, 
like a child ashamed of i(s fault. If tlm 
world was full of perplexing problems she 
would trust, and only ask to see tlie one.eNp 
needful for the hour. Mr. Lennox— -his, visit, his 
proposal — the remeud)rance of which had been i 

so rudefy pushed aside by the subsequent 
events of the day— haunted her dreams that , . J 
night. He was climl>ing up some tree* of I 
fnKiilnna liMurlit-. to rt^aeh till* hraneh whArmn II 
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was slung her hoimet : he was falling, and rally not knowing how. They were close to 
she was struggling to save him, but held a gardeu>bench. Mrs. Hale sat down, and 
back by some invisible powerful hand. He began to cry. 

was dead. And yet, with a shifting of the “ I don’t understand you,” she said. " Either 
scene, she was once more in the Harley Street you have made some great mistake, or I 
drawing-room, tjilking to him as of old, <lou’t quite understand you.” 
and still with a consciousness all the time “No, mother, I have made no mistake, 
that she had seen him killed by that terrible Paj)a hsis written to the bishop, saying that 
fall. he has such doubts that he cannot conscien- 

Miserable, unresting night ! Ill prepara- tiously remain a priest of the Church tf 
tion for the coiuing day ! She awoke with a England, and that he rnyst give up Helstoiie. 
start, unrefreshed, juid conscious of some He has also consulted Mr. Bell, Frederick’s 
reality avoisc even ilian lier fevensli dreams, godfather, you know, mamma ; and it is ar- 
It all came back upon her ; not merely llie ranged that we go to Jive in Milton-North- 
soiTow, but the terrible discord in the sor- ern.” Mis. Hale looked up in Margaret’s 
row. Where, to what distance apart, had ] face all the time she was speaking these 
her father wandered, leii by doubts which words : the sliadow on her countenance told 
were to her temptations of the Evil One? that she, at least, believed in the ti*uth of what 
She longed to Jisk, and yet would not have she said. 

heard for all the world. “ I don’t think it can be true,” said Mrs. 

The fine crisp morning made her mother Hale, at length. “ He would surely have told 
feel particularly well and liappy at breakfast- me before it came to this,” 
time. She talked on, ]danniug village kind- It came strongly upon Margaret’s mind 
nesses, unheeding the silence of her husband that her mother ought to have been told : 
aud the monosyllabic answers of Margaret, that whatever her faults of discontent and 
Before Uie things Avere cleared away, Mr. repining might have been, it was an error in 
Hale got up; he leaned one hand on the her father to have left her to leai*n his change 
table, as if to support, himself : of opinion, and his approaching change of 

“I shall not be at home till evening. lam life from her better-informed child. Mar- 
goiiig to Bracy Common, and will ask Farmer gaixt sat down by her mother, and took her 
Hobson to give me something for dinner. I unresisting head on her lireasi, bending her 
shall be back to tea at seven.” own soft cheeks down caressingly to touch 

He did not look at either of them, but her face. 

Margaret knew what he meant. By seven “ l)oai*, darling mamma ! wc Avere so afraid 
the aimouncemeiit must be made to her of giving you pain. Papa felt acutely — 
mother.^ Mr, Hale Avould have delayed you know you ai e not strong, aud there must 
making it till half-jjast six, but IVlargaret w.ns have becji such terrible suspense to go 
of different stuff. She could not bear the tlirough.” 


impending weight on her mind all the day 
long : better get the worst over ; tlie day 


AVheu did he tell you, Margaret ? ” 
“Yesterday, only yesterday,”' replied Mar- 


Avould be too short to comfort her mother. ! garet, detecting the jealousy which prompted 
But while she stood by tlie window, thinking tJic inquiry. “Poor papa,” — trying to divert 
hoAV to begin, and Avaiting for the servant to her mother’s thoughts into compassionate 
have left the room, lier niotlier liad gone up- sympathy for all her father had gone tlirough. 
stairs to put on her tbijigs to go to the school. Mrs. Hale raised her head. 

She came down ready lapupped, in a brisker “ What docs ho mean by having doubts ? ” 
mood th.an usual. she asked. “ Surely, he does not mean iliat 

“Mother, come round the garden with me he thinks diflerently— ^that he knows better 
this morning ; just one turn,” said Margaret, than the Church.” 

putting her arm round Mrs. Hale’s waist. Margaret shook her lic.-ul, and the tears 

They passed through the open Avindow. came into her eyes, as lier mother touched 
Mrs. Hale spoke— said something — Margaret the bare nerve of lier oavu i^gret. 
could not tell what. Her eye caught on a “Can’t the bishop set him right? ” asked 
bee entering a decp-belle»l flower : Avbeii Mrs. Halo, lialf impatiently, 
that bee flew forth willi his spoil she “I’m afraitl not,” said Margaret. “But 
would begin — that should be the sign. Out I did not ask. I could not bear to hear 
he came. what he miglit answer. It is all settled 

“ Mamma ! Papa is going to leave TIol- at any rate. He is going to leave Ilol- 
stone ! ” she blurted forth. “He is going slono in a fortnight. I am not sure if he 
to leaA^e the Church, and live in Milton- did not say he Lad sent in his deed of re- 
Nortliern.” There were the three hard facts, signatiun.”.. 


hardly spoken. 


“ In a fortnight ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Hale. 


“ Pai>a hinisolf,” said Margaret, longing to liouhts, you say, and gives up his living, and 
say something gentle and consoling, but lite- all without consulting me. l .dare say if he 
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bad told me bis doubts at tbe first 1 could^ 
bave nipped them in tbe bud.” 

Mistaken as Mkrgaret felt ber father’s con- 
duct to bave been, slie could not bear to hear 
it blamed ber mother. She knew that 
his very^reserve had originated in a tender- 
ness for her, that might be cowardly, but was 
not unfeeling. 

1 almost hoped you might have been glad 
to leave Helstone, mamma/’ said she, after a 
pause. “Yon have never been well in this 
air, you know.” 

“ You can’t think the smoky air of a ma- 
nufacturing town, all chimneys and dirt like 
JMiltoii-Northern, would be better than this 
air, which is pure and sweet, if it is too soft 
and relaxing. Fancy living in the middle of 
factories, and factory jieople ! Though, of 
course, if your lather leaves the Church, we 
shall not he admitted into aociet}^ anywhere. 
It will be such a disgrace to us ! Poor dear 
Sir John ! It is well he is not alive 
to see what your lather has come to 1 
Every day after dinner, when I was a girl, 
living with vour Aunt Shaw, at Beresford 
Coui't, Sir flobn used to give for the first 
toast — * Church and King, and down with the 

ItUTUp.’ ” 

Margaret was glad that her mother’s 
thoughts were turned away from the fact of 
her husband’s silence to her on the point 
which must have been so near hia heart 
Next to the serious vital ajixiety as to the 
nature of her father’s doubts, this was the one 
circumstance of the case that gave Margaret 
the most pain. 

“ You know, we have very little society here, 
mamma. The Gormans, who are our 
nearest neighbours (to call society — ^and we 
hai diy ever see them), have been in trade just 
as much as these Milton-Novtliern people.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Hale, almost indigiiimtly, 
“ but, at any rate, the Gormans made caiTiages 
for half the gentry of the county, and were 
brought into some kind of intercourse witli 
tliem ; but these factory people, who on earth 
wears cotton that can afford 1 i nen ? ” 

“AYcll, mamma, T give up the cottou-spiu- 
ners; 1 am not standing up for them, any 
more than foj- any other trades-]>eopIe. 
Only we shall have little enough to do with 

tlKMU.” 

“ Why on earth has your father fixed on- 
Milton-Northern to live in '! ” 

“Partly,” said Margaret, sighing, “because 
it is so very different from He! stone — ^i>artly 
because Mr. Bell says there is an 0])eniug 
there for a private tutor.” 

“ Private tutor in Milton ! Why can’t lie 
go to Oxfiird, and be a tutor to gentlemen 1 ” 

“ You forget, mamma ! He is leaving the 
Church on account of his opinions — his 
doubts would do liim no good at Oxford.” 

Mrs. Hale was silent for sometime, quietly 
crying. At last slie said ; — 

And tlTe furniture — Ho>v inlhfc world are 
we to manage the removal ? I never removed 


m my life, and only fortnight to think 
about it.” 

Margaret was inexpressibly relieved]^ find 
that her mother’s anxiety and di8^£N9 was 
lowered to this point, so iiisl|niifioant to 
her, and on which she could do so much 
to help. She planned and promised, and 
led her mother on to arrange fully as much 
as could be fixed before they knew some- > 
what more definitively what Mr; Hale in- 
tended to do. All through the day Mar- ^ 
gai-et never loft her mother ; bending her 
wiiole soul to sympathlso in sdl the vanouu' 
turns her feelfiigs took ; towards evmiing^ 
especially, as she became more and more'* 
anxious that her father should find a sooth- 
ing welcome home awaiting him after his 
return from^ bis day of fatigue and distress;' 
She dwelt upon what he must have borne 
in secret for long ; her mother only replied 
coldly that he ought, to have told her, and 
then that at any rate he would have had 
an adviser to give him counsel ; and Mar- 
garet turned faint at heart when she heard 
her fatlier's step in the hall. She dared 
not go to meet him, and tell him what she 
had done all da)”, for fear of her mother’s 
jealous annoyance. She heard him linger 
as if awaiting her, or some sign of her ; 
and she dared not stir; she saw by her 
mother’s twitching lips, and changing colour 
that she too was awai'e that her husband 
liad returned. Presently he opened the room 
<loor, and stood there uncertain whether to 
come in. His face w’as grey and pale ; he 
had a timid, fe.arfnl look in his eyes ; some- 
thing almost pitiful to see in a man’s face ; 
but that look of despondent uncertainty, of 
mental and bodily languor, touched his wife’s 
heart. She went to him, and threw herself 
on his breast, crying out : — 

“ Oh ! Richard, Richard, you should have 
told me sooner ! ” 

And then, in tears, Margaret left her, as 
she rushed up stairs to throw herself on her 
bed, and hide her face in the pillows to stifle 
the hysteric sobsithat would force their way 
at last, after the rigid self-control of the 
whole day. 

How long she lay thus she could not tell. 
She heard no noise, though the housemaid 
c.arae in to arrange the room. Tiie affrighted 
girl stole out again on tip toe, and went and 
told Mrs. Dixon that Miss Hale was crying 
as if her heart w'ould break ; she was sure 
she would make herself deadly ill' if she went 
on at that rate. In consequence of this Mar- 
garet felt herself touched, and sLartedr up 
into a sitting posture ; she saw the accus- 
tomed room, the figure of Dixon in shadow, 
as the latter stood holding the candle a little 
behind her, for fear of the effect on MissHale’a 
startled eye^swollen and blinded as theywwe. 

“ Oh, liixon ! I did not hear you come into 
the room I ” said Margaret, resuming her 
trembling self-restraint. “ Is it very late ? ” 
continued she, lifting herself languidly ofi* 
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the bed, yet letting her feet touch the ground 
without fairly standing down, as she 8ba<ied 
her wet ruffled hair off her face, ainl tried to 
look as though nothing were the matter ; as 
if she had only been asleep. 

“ I hardly can tell what time it is,” replied 
Dixon, in an aggrieved tone of voice, “ Since 
yotlr mamma told me this terrible news, 
when I dressed her for tea, I liave lost all 
count of time. I am, sure I don’t hnow what 
is to become of us all. When Charlotte told 
me just now you were sobbing, Miss Hale, I 
thought, no wonder, poor thing ! And master 
thinking of turning Dissenter at his time of 
life, when, if it is not to be said he’s done 

I well in the Church, he’s not done badly after 
! ; all. I had a cousin, miss, who turned Metho- 

II dist preacher after he was fifty years of .age, 

I and a tailor all Ins life ; but then he had 

I I never been able to make a pair of trousers 
to fit, for ;is long as he had been in the trade, 

I so it was no wonder ; but for master ! as I said 
to missus, “ What would poor Sir John have 
sjiid 1 he never liked your marrying Mr. Hale, 
but if he could have known it would have 
come to this, he would have sworn worse 
oaths than ever, if that was possible I ” 

Dixon had been so much accustomed to 
comment upon Mr. Hale’s proceedings to her 
mistress (who listened to her, or not, as she 
was in the humour), th.-itslio never noticed Mcir- 
I garet’s dashing eye and dilating nostril. To 
I hear her father talked of in this way by a ser- 
1 vant to her face I 

I " Dixon,” she said, in the low tone she 
I always used when much excited, which had a 
I sound in it as of some distant turmoil, or threat- 1 
i euiug storm breaking far away. “ Dixon ! 

: you forget to whom you are speaking.” She 
; stood upright and firm on her feet now, con- 
! fronting the waiting-maid, and fixing her with 
j her steady discerning e^e. “ I am Mr. Hale’s 
I daughter. Go ! You liave made a strange 
! mistake, and one that I am sure your own 
I good feeling will make you sorry for when 
i you think about it.” 

Dixon hung irresolutely about tho room 
I for a minute or two. Marg.-iret repeated, 

: “ You may leave me, Dixon. 1 wish you to 
J go.” Dixon did not know whether to resent 
I these decided words or to cry ; cither course 
j would have done with her mistress: but, as 
she said to herself, “ Miss Margaret has a 
jl touch of the old gentleman about her, as 
I' well as poor Master Fredei-ick ; I wonder 
M where they get it from ? ” ajid .she who would 
; have resented such words from any one less 
j haughty and determined in manner, wa.s sub- 
' dued enough to say, in, a half humble, half 
injured tone : 

1 “ Mayn’t I unfasten your gown, miss, and 

! do your hair ? ” 

“ No ! not to-night, thank you.” AiidM.ar- 
garet gravely lighted her out of the room, 
and bolted the door. IVom henceforth Dixon 
obeyed and admired Margaret. She said it 
was because slie was so like poor blaster 
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Frederick ; but the truth was, that Dixon, as 
do many others, liked to feel herself ruled by 
a powerful and decided iiatiirec 

Margaret needed all Dixon's help in action, 
and silence in words; for, for sometime, the 
latter thought it her duty to show her sense 
of affront in saying as little as possible to 
her young lady ; so the energy came out in 
doing rather than in speaking. A fortnight 
was a very short time to make arrangements 
for so serious a removal ; as Dixon said, Any 
one but a gentleman — indeed almost any 
other gentleman — ” but catching a look at 
Margaret’s straight, stern brow just hero, sho 
coughed the remainder of the sentence away, 
and meekly took the liorehouud drop that 
Margaret offered her, to stop the “ little 
tickling at my chest, miss.” But almost any 
one but Mr. Hale would have had practical 
knowledge enough to know that in so short a 
time it would be difficult to fix on any house 
in Milton-Northern, or indeed elsewhere, to 
which they could remove the furniture that 
had of necessity to be taken out of Hclstone 
vicar.age. 

Mrs. Hale, overpoweretl by all the troubles 
and ncicoKsities for immediate household deci- 
sions that seemed to come upon her at once, be- 
came really ill, and Margaret almost felt it as a 
relief when her mother fairly took to her bo«l, 
and left the management of affairs to her. 
Dixon, true to her post of body-guard, at- 
tended most faithfully to her mistress, and only 
emerged from Mrs. Hale’s bedroom to shake 
her hciid, and murmur to herself in a manner 
which Margaret did not choose to hear. I’or 
the one thing clear and straight before her, 
was the necessity for leaving Helstone. Mr. 
Hale’s successor in tho living was appointed ; 
and, .at any rate, after her father’s decision, 
there must be no lingering now, for his sake, 
as well as for every other consideiation. For ' 
he came home every evening more and more 1 
depressed after the necessjiry leave-taking I 
which he ha«l resolved to have with every indi- j 
j vidual piirishioner. Margaret, inexperienced 1 1 
as she was in all the necessary matter-of-fact |i 
business to be got through, did not know to j 
whom to apply for advice. The cook and | 
Charlotte w'oiked away with willing arms | 
and stout hearts at all the moving and pack- i 
iiig ; and as far as that went, Margaret’s ! 
admirable sense enabled her to see what wfis 
bejst, and to direct how it should be tlone, ! 
But where were they to go to 1 In a week 
they must be gone. Straight to Milton, or ! 
where ? So many arrangements depended on 
this decision that Margaret resolved to ask 
her father one evening, in spite of }iia evident 
fatigue and low spirits. He answered : 

“ My dear ! I have really had too much 
to think about to settle this. What does 
your mother say ? What does she wish ? 
Poor Maria ! ” 

Ho met with an echo even louder than his 
sigh. Dixpn had just come into the room for 
another cup of tea for Mi’s. Hale, and catching 
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Mr. Half's Iasi .words, and protected by Ms. 
presence' from Margaret’^ upbraiding eyes, 
made bold to eay^ “ My poor mistress!” 

“ You don’t tlnnk her worse to-day, said 
Mr. Hale, turning hastily. 

“ I am sure I can’t say, sir. It is not for 
I me to judge. The illness seems so much 
I more oil the mind than on the body,” 

I Mr. Hale looked infinitely distressed, 

“ You had better take mamma her tea while 
' it is hot, Dixon,” said Margaret, in a tone of 
! quiet authority. 

I “ Oh ! I beg your pardon, miss ! My 
; thoughts was otlierwisc occupied in thinking 
’ of my poor of Mrs. Hale.” 

“ Papa ! ” said Margaret, “ it is this suspense 
that is bad for you both. Of course, mamma 
I must feel your change of opinions : we can’t 
helj) that,” she continued, softly ; but now 
i the course is ch'ar, at least to a certain point, 
j And I think, papa, that I could get mamma to 
; help me in planning if you could tell me what 
I to jilan for. She lias never expressed any 
i wisli in any way, and only thinks of what 
I, can’t be helped. Are we to go straight to 
I Milton 1 Have you taken a house there ?** 
i “ No,” he replied. “ I supjiosii we must go 
into lodgings, and look about for a house.” 

And pack up the furnitnro so that it can 
i be left at the railway station till we have met 
! witli one 1 ” 

i “ I suppose so. Do what you think best. 

I Only remember we shall have much less 
I money to Sj3eiid.” 

I 'i’liey had never had much superfluity, as 
I Miirgaret knew. She felt that it was a great 
j weight suddenly thrown upon lier slioulders. 

I Pour months ago all the decisions she 
I needed to make were what dres.s she would 
I wear for dinner, and to help Edith to make 
i out the lists of who should take down 
I whom in the dinner parties at home. Nor 
j was the household in which she lived one 
that called for much decision. Excej^t in tlie 
I one grand case of Caj>tain Lennox’s offer, 

! everything went on with tlie regularity of 
I clockwork. Once a year there was a long 
! discussion between her aunt and Edith as to 
whether they should go to the Isle of Wight, 
abroad, or to Scotland ? but at such times 
Margaret herself was secure of drifting, 

I without any exertion of her own, into the 
quiet harbour of home. Now, since that day 
when Mr. Lennox came, and startled her into 
a decision, every d.ay brought some question, 
momentous to her, and to those whom she 
loved, to be settled. 

Her father went up after tea to sit wdth 
his wife. Margaret ^remained alone in the 
drawing-room. Suddenly she took a caudlo 
and went into her father’s study for a great 
atlas, and lugging it back into the drawing- 
room, she began to pore over the map of 
England. She was ready to look up brightly 
when her father came down stairs. 

** Pajm, I have bit upon such a beautiful 
pljiii. Look here, in Darkshire, hardly the 


breadth of mj. finger from blilton, is Heston, 
which ! have often beam of from people 
liv^n^ in the north aa such a, pWsant little 
bathing-plaice. Now, don*t you think we 
c6ttld get mamma there with, Dixon, while you 
and 1 go and look at houses, and get one all 
reader for her in Milton ? She would get a 
bf^ath of sea air to set her up for the Winter, 
imd 'he spared all the fatigue, and Dixoti 
tWnild' enjoy taking care of her.” ' 

’/‘Is Dixon to go with us?” asked Mr. 
Hale,' in a kind of helpless dismay. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” said Margaret. Dixon quite 
intends it, and I don’t know what mamma 
would do without her.” 

“ But we shall have to put up with a very 
different way of living, T am afraid. Every- 
thing is so much dearer in a town, I doubt 
if Dixon can make herself comfortable. To 
tell you the truth, Margaret, I sometimes 
feel as if that woman gave herself airs.” 

“ To be sure she does, papa,” replied Mar- 
garet ; “ and if she lias to put up with a dif- 
ferent style of living, we shall have to put up 
with her airs, which will be worae. But she 
really loves us all, and would be miserable to 
leave us, I am sure, especially in this change; 
so, for mamma’s sake, and for the sake of 
her faithfulness, I do tliink she must go.” 

Very well, my dear. Go on. I am re- 
signed. How far is Heston from Milton? 
The breadth of one of your fingers does not 
give me a very clear idea of distance.” 

“ Well, then, I suppose it is thirty miles; 
that is not much ! ” 

‘^Not in distance, but in — . Never mind ! 
If you really think it will do your mother 
goojl, let it be fixed so.” 

This was a great step. Now Margaret 
could work, and act, and plan in good 
earnest. And now Mrs. Hale could rouse 
herself from her languor, and forget her real 
suffering in thinking of the pleasure and the 
delight of going to the sea-side. Her only 
regret was that Mr. Hale could not be with 
her all the fortnight she was to be there, as 
Ife had been for a whole fortnight once, when 
they were engjiged, and she "was staying with 
Sir John and Lady Beresford at Torquay. 


BEEF, MUraON, AND BIIEAD. 

A C50UNCIL composed of noble and gentle 
amateurs ; a sprinkling of real farmers ; a 
library of books on agriculture wliich few 
read ; models of implements which few 
examine ; find samples of seeds tor which 
few inquire — ^these are the components of 
the Eoyal Agricultural Society as it exists in 
a dingy mansion of Hanover Square, ^ndon* 
For eleven mouths of the ye:ir its only 
sign of life is an occasional discussion, from 
which reporters for the public press are 
inflexibly excluded ; but, on the twelfth 
there follows, thanks to railroads, a 
July fortnight' of real agricultural work. 
Then the wliole agricultural element of the 
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district chosen for the annual show is set fer- [ top-boots extant, Eoc'^n Short4iort»s, red 
mentiiig by the presence of the most agricul- Devons, and white-faced Hei*eford , bolls ; 
tural members of the society, and a general cows with interesting calves ; and plump 
' invitation to all England to come forward heifers, paced along with a deliberatiou 
and compete for prizes with their agricultural and placidity worthy of their high breeding, < 
implements and live stock. This year the It is only young Highland kyloes and Scotcli 
great agricultural holiday was held at Lin- runts that played wild tricks, and scampered, 
coin; — once the nucleus of Eoraan roads; as Leigh Hunt said of certain pigs, down all 
now in the centre of one of the finest manner of streets. Anon came a select 
fanning districts in the country, and con- of ewes, or a rain, conducted with the sort 
necteil by railways with every county be- of care wo can imagine the sultan’s guard to 
tween Plvniouth and Aberdeen. bestow on an importation of plump Circassian 

Eighty-four years ago, Arthur Young, beauties, 
one of the most far-seeing aiul graphic Guided out of sight of the bovine and 
writers on English agriculture, Tna<le the ovine ])rocession by the shrill squeal of dis- 
joiirney from Peterborough to Lincoln on contented Yorkshire pigs nearly as large 
lioiSfhae.k, occupying twice as many days as as, and much heavier than, Alderney cows ; 
a railway train takes hours ; following across the bridge over that Witham stream 
ancient ways; partly of Eomari construe- through wliieh Homans, amlDanes, and Saxons, 
tion, and passing over causeways through ' and Normans, successively roweii on their way 
seas of fresli water, whidi now, thanks to I to Peterborough ; along a gay and dusty road, 
the Cornish steam-engines, have been drained where stood those wonderful works of art 
into fat pastures, wliei'C, on every acre, an dear to my childhood’s dreams ; — Womb- 
ox or cow, bred far north, can be fattened wellian wild beasts painted on acres of 
for the Loudon market. canvass, in the most exciting situations; 

As I approached Lincoln to be present at at length I reached the show yard. The 
the fourteen days’ show the evidences of parallelogram of some four acres contained an 
the Past and Present met me on either hand, epitome of the materials and tools which make 
Of the present, in the shape of solemn modern British agriculture what it is. There 
but ainiahlo-looking bulls, earefully clothed [ were iustrumeiits for cultivating all sorts of 
in slices of Brussels carpet hemmed ami J soils ; and live stock which can be sent to the 
edged with tape ; heifers of equally pure I butcher’s iu one fourth the time that our an- 
blood, and Leicester and South Down sheep, ; cestors found indispensable for producing fat 
all riding comfortably in railway trucks. A moat. In natm*al course the implements come 
real monument of the Past rose on Dunston ■ before the stock which they have hclpe<l to 
Heath : — Dunston Tower, erected in the last ' bring to i)cvr(.‘ction. 

century as a lighthouse to guide travellers! The first riperalion for bringing our foorl 
across the black moor between Sfiilsby audjinto a condition lit for the butcher or tlie 
Lincoln, — a waste then, but now the centre of , baker is to turn over the soil; for which, 
farming as fine as any in Europe : at least so I the best implement tliat has yet been invented 
was told l)y a tall, rosy, wiry, yileasaut-faeod is a plough. In the Lincoln yard tliere 
fanner, in a full suit of shejdierd’s plaid. And j were not less than thirty-nine sorts of iron 
here 1 must note that tJie real John Bull ploughs, for every degree of work, from 
farmer, whom artists of a. waning school scratching the turf to turning up the earth 
depict in top-boots, seated before a foaming twenty inches deep. Those who have seen this 
jug of nut-brown ale, and beside the portrait rinlo ploughs still in use in the south of 
of a prize ox, .seems to have been im- Erance and Italy (where the team is 
proved out of the country. My closest re- often composed of a dwarf milch cow, a , 
searches at Lincoln did not discover a single donkey, and a wife ; the husband holding the 
specimen. one stilt) will be surprised to learn that in i 

There was no mistake iibout the character seventeen hundred and thirty a plough was ! 
of the meeting : it did not require top-boots made at Kotherham which was better than 
to indicate that it -was not scientific, nor those even now in use in the worst-cultivated j 
antiquarian, nor litciMry, nor military, nor counties of England and Wales ; and that, so 
commercial; but, that it was simply and far back as sixteen hundred and seventy-seven, 
solely agricultural. Tlie Avhole multitude subsoiitng or loosening the earth very deep 
of strangers who crowded the street, — so as to let water fall through and fibres of 
studying the Latin motto of “ Floreat roots to penetrate — one of the most valu- 
Lindum” inscribed in red letters upon white able improvements of modem agriculture, i 
calico, on the arch of evergreens, or holding which we now owe to Smith of Dean- ' 
conversations round the steps of the ston — was practised by a young man of 
hotels— had a breezy out-of-iloor, healthy, Kent. But in agriculture, above all other 
tallyhoish appearance. Black, bay, and gray useful arts, improvements and inventions not 
horses, of huge proportions, gaily adorned only travel slowly, but are often despised 
with ribbons (the unmistakable sires of during the lifetime of the inventor ; and, after 
London dray-horses), were led carefully him, are forgotten. 

along towards the show-ground by the only Tlie fi*ame of the most approved ploughs is 
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'made 'wrought, the share of cast iron, 
case hardened ; the eoulter, or cutting-knife, 
being of iron and steel. | They ftre provided 
with wheels. It requires vithree or four 
ploughs of different construction to do the 
work of a single farm thoroughly. 

After the ground has been ploughed, it 
requires to be broken into as fine a con- 
dition as possible, to receive seed. For 
this purpose, on the continent and in Aus- 
tralia, a thick bush is often lised, such fis 
Gervase Mai’kham, writing in sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, recommends in his 
Farewell to Husbandry. “ Get,” saith he, “ a 
pretty big whitethorn tree, and make sure it 
be wonderful thick, bushy, and rough grown.’* 
The bushy tree was thrown aside for a 
harrow of wooden spikes ; which has since 
been superseded by instruments of iron, such 
as harrows andsoufflers, or scariliers, by which 
the soil is cleaned, stiiTed, and broken up to a 
due degi’ee of fineness. Of these several 
sorts of earth-torturers there were thirty- 
five exhibitors at Jjincolti. With such a 
choice there is no difficulty in selecting irn- 
ploineiits which, whatever the quality of the 
soil, will pulverise the clods left by the plough, 
cle;ir away the weeds and roots, and cover 
witli earth the seeds sown over the sur- 
face. 

Next in order come a set of machines 
invented in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of such portable manures as guano, 
nitrate of soda, soot, salt, suj)erphosphate, 
iScc., which it may be advisable to distribute 
broad-Ciist or in a liquid state. A few years 
ago the farmer was entirely dependent on 
farm-yard manure; which, still valuable, is 
bulky, expensive to move, and even when dug 
iujiiotsulficiently stimulating for certain crops. 
It is advantageous, for instance, to force for- 
waid turnips with great rapi^iity, in order to 
place them l>eyond the ravages of the fly. To 
this eml chenustry is always at work to find 
or to compound new manures. Bones were a 
great discovery in their day ; but now, fossil 
bones of antediluvian beasts are, with sul- 
phuric acid, made useful for growing roots to 
fte(l Ohiistmas bullocks. Bones Avere the 
earliest portable manure used for turnips, — 
first nearly whole ; then crushed ; next, on 
the suggestion of a great chemist, dissolved 
in sulphuric acid ; and now distributed over 
the land in a water-drill. Portable manures 
are expensive; and machine distribution is more 
regular and economical than hand-casting. 
At Lincoln, mechanical invention was found 
keeping pace with chemical discoveries. Ten 
sorts of machines were there for distxfibuting 

E ortable manures in a dry state, the last and 
eat being the invention of a young Norfolk 
former, and constructed by a village black- 
smith. 

Tire ground manured, is ready for seed. 
In certain cases both are put in at the 
same lime. The ancient sower — Avhose race 
is not wholly extinct — fastened the seed 


round his waist and shoulder with a sheet, 
and dexterously cast the grain right and 
left as he traversed the field ; but, in 
seventeen hundred and thirty-three Jethi*o 
Tull, who nearly touched without actually 
grasping, some of the greatest improvements 
ill agriculture, invented a corn and turhip- 
drill and a horse-hoe for ridging up and 
clearing weeds away ; an opemtion only to 
be done by hand-labour after broad-cast 
sowing. But in this he was before his time. 
Yet his contrivance has since been adopted 
and improved upon sufficiently to yield 
samples at Lincoln, from thirty exhibitors. 
Among them were three liquid manure 
or water drills, which were invented about 
ten years ago, and pushed into notice within 
three. These are now making rapid way 
among the turnip sowers in light, level, dry 
districts. 

The horsn-hoe naturally follows the drill, 
wliethertoscuflleup weeds or to embank earth 
along the sides of roots. Formerly the great 
obstacle to the use of implements which 
enable farm work to be done by mechanism, 
was a state of society and a system of poor- 
laws which gave the farmer no choice between 
paying pooi'-rates or wages for labourers he 
was better witliout ; but farmers in eighteen 
hnndreil and fifty-four have no fear of surplus 
labour or of overwhelming poor-rates ; conse- 
quently, specimens of twenty horse-hoes of 
every degree of ingenuity were scrutinized at 
lineoln, and largely purchased. Tlie latest in- 
vention was a rotatory lioC, invented last year 
by a Norfolk farmer, which thins out turni]3s 
Avith marvellous swiftness and exactness ; thus 
pronnlsing to supersede the degrading hand 
labour of the Norfolk gangs of boys and girls. 

After crops are fairly sown, hoed, and 
Aveeded, the next operation is gathering : 
this brings us to carts and waggons ; the 
Avhecls of which are made by machinery, at 
some of the large implement factories, at 
the rate of thousands per annum. . Twenty- 
one horse carts were shown ; and it is to bo 
hoped that by degrees the lumbering, ill- 
baianei3d vehicles seen in too many English 
and Irish comities will be superseded by the 
light Scotch cart. 

But before carting comes mowing, and 
reaping, and haymaking. In gniss-moAving 
no machine has yot superseded the scythe. 
But every year spreads more widely the 
use of the haymaking machine, a revolv- 
ing cylinder with prongs, ‘which, driven 
by a horse, lightly tosses the grass, and 
saves half the work of the haymaker. 
Four such machines by different makers 
were shoAvii ; the best were oiniered in 
greater number than the makers could ex- 
ecute. This machine, like the horse-rake (of 
which a dozen Avero displayed in the Llq- 
coln yard), is one of the simple implements 
that every farmer short of Ills usual supply of 
Irish labourers (now better employed in 
tilling the backwoods of America) should 
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use ; for it can be kept in oixlei: without the 
help of a skilled mechanic. 

The hiatory of the reaping-machine, from the 
days of Pliny to the contrivance of tne Scotch 
minister, Bell, is too large and interesting to 
be dismissed in a paragraph. It must for the 
present he enough to say that iu the field-trials 
at Lincoln there was nothing more exciting 
or comical than the straggling ccanpetition 
between the macliine reapers, when they 
charged into the standing com, and cut and 
laid it down ready for the binders at the 
rate of at least two acres per hour. But 
some other time the story of the reaper — a 
real romance — must be told. 

Passing now from the liehl to the rick-yard, 
the rick-stand must not be overlooked. It 
is a jiillar and niusbroom cap of stone or 
iron, to lift the rick from the ground ; and to 
cheat — aswelearnt at the late Jiurham Assizes 
— rats and mice of no loss than forty per cent 
of the grain per annum ; yet hundreds of 
farmers will not spend a few shillings on rick- 
stands. ! 

From the rick the next step is to the 
barn machinery ; and what a step* — from the 
clay thrashing-floor, and tlie flail stupifying 
. the thrasher and wasting the corn ; mnl the 
rude winnowing-machine dependent on a 
breezy day, to the beautiful steam-driven 
tbrasliing - machines, by which corn is 
thrashed, winnowed, sacked and weighed, 
while the straw is hoisted to the straw- 
lofl, to be there, if Jieedful, by the same steam 
power, and by one operation, cut into chaff 
ibr cattle. A t Lincoln there were upwards 
of twenty-five tlirashing-macliines exhibited, 
the greater number of which ’wouhl thrash 
corn at about ninepence a quarter, or less 
than half the cost of liand-labuiir. Vet it is 
only within the last five years that thm 
machine driven by steani-powi r has invaded 
some of the best coni-grovving counties in 
England. 

Last in the list come steum-oiigiiies; which 
steam food, cut chaff, pulp roots, thrash gniin, 
raise loads, pump wafer, and drive liquid ma- 
nure through pipes, at an insignificant expense; 

E ermitting a farmer to be always ready to send 
is crops to market at sliort notice. Without 
pretending to examine those bewiUIering 
conjunctions of cranks and wheels, the mere 
fact of tive-an<l- twenty steam -engine.^ entered 
for agricultural use, at ]jiices beginning at 
one hundred pounds, shows the ro.»d the 
British fanner ifc now marcliing. Ten years 
ago, half-a-dozen agricultural steam-engines, 
consuming double the quantity of fuel now 
required, were gazed upon — in England, 
though not in Scotland — ^as curiosities. Now' 
it i>ay3 twenty-five makers to send these 
weighty specimens as showcards to farmers 
wlienever and wherever the Itoyal Agricul- 
tural Society holds its meetings. 

The critic'siii of the practical men who 
travelled from all parts of the kingdom to 
reyiew the implement show at Lincoln, proved 


that a large number of farmers fully 
discovered the value of coal aud ijrou—^that 
coal and iron are as effectual ip producing' 
motive power for agricultural operations, as 
for driving spinning jennies, ana propelling 
steam vessels. There is still at least one liun- 
dred years of darkness and prejudice between 
the districts where such sentiments are 
held, and where the w’ooden wheelJess plough, 
the clumsy Ij arrow, broadcast sowing, hand- 
hoeing, flail-thrashing, uiidraiiicd land, and 
ill-liouscd stock, are the rule. Not that any 
number of iiiqilements, or the study of any 
number of books, will make a farmer. Science, 
to be useful, must be sown on a practical and 
fruitful soil. The keenest steel axe must be 
wielded by a practised hand. 

lliiving raised our crops by a good use 
of the implements in the Lincoln yard, we 
must now turn to the live-stock. 

The shoi't-horus — arranged in order, bulls, 
COW'S with calves, and heifers, in tlie rich 
variety of colour peculiar to the aristocracy of 
the ox tribe — come first in view. Some straw- 
ben*}' roan, some red and white, some milk- 
white ; but all so much alike in form and face, 
that to the uninitiated, the roan bulls might be 
all brotheis, aud the white cows all sisters. 
Short legs, vast round carcases, flat backs ; 
not an angle nor a point, except at the muzzle 
and the horns — are the characteristics of the 
descendants of Collings’ JJurhams. A little 
farther on, the bulls, quite as large, are the 
Herefords, red, with white faces, and here 
and there white bellies ; the cows smaller, 
with less of a dairy look than the short^. 
horns. Third in order appear the Levons, 
in colour one deep red, w’ith dcordike heads ; 
]>liiinp but delicate and small in stature. 

I These three breeds, of which a hundred and 
seventy one specimens were sent, represent 
the best beef that England, after about a 
hundred years of ])ains and experiment, 
can raise. All English herds of cattle 
maintained on first-rate farms are one of 
these three breeds — sbort-homs, Herefords, 
or Levons. Scotland has breed.s of its 
own. Tiie Argyle ox, in his ijrq)roved 
sliape, is one of the legacies of Luke Archi- 
bald, Jcaimie Lcans’s friend, bred on the 
hills and vales of the Highlands, and which, 
fattened in the ])rivate yards of Lincoln, 
Norfolk, and Bedford, produces beef second 
to none. The Ayrshire cow is unrivJilled for 
dairy use. But, as these are not bred in 
England, they do not come into competition 
in a show of English breeding stock. 

The sheep shown for prizes are subject to 
as few divisions as the cattle* Thei*e are 
]>ure J^eicesters (once called itke New Leices- 
ter.*} ; but the old have all died out) ; the long- 
wools, not being Lelcesters, of which the 
prime victoi's al'eall Cotswolds ; aud the ahort- 
wools, or JSoulli Low ns, a class uuder whicli 
rivals from Wiltshire and Norfolk coippete 
with Sussex, the cradle of the imju'oved 
breed. As for pigs, they are divided into 
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large atid stnall only, Mthough known by on natiiral herbage for tlieir food. Ih summer 
many names. ‘ they grew fiit, in winter they starved and 

Considering how much of oUr domestic grew thm ; having nothihg to depend on 
happiness and public prosperity is depen- out such hay ^ as could be saved. The first 
dent^ on a supply of prime beef in steaks, great step, therefore, towards the improve- 
sirloins, and rounds ; on chops, legs, ment of cattle was the employment bf the 
and saddles of mutton ; on streaky rashers, turnip and other roots which could be storeil 
and yorkshire and Cumberland hams, it in winter. • An experienced ^ farmer calcn- 
will not be time wasted to explain how it lates that with roots, oxen improve nearty 
comes to pass that in every county of the one fourth more than those fed on hay alone, 
kingdom there are to be found not only The use of 'turnips enabled sheep to be fed' 
wealthy amateurs, but practical farmers, where nothing but go rse or rushes grew be- 
who devote their whole time to producing fore. Neal, the mechanic, stepped in with 
prime animals of pure blood, not always a chaff-cutter, prepared hay and straw to 
at a profit ; and how the country gains mix with roots, and, with a turnip cutter, 
from stock so plump, cubical, and unpic- j saved six months in getting sheep ready for 
turesque ; for it is not to be gainsaid the kitchen. 

that the wild cattle of the Roman Cam- The use of a dry, palatable, nutritious food, 
pagna or the Andalusian pastures are called oil-cake, which could be carried into 
more suited to figure as models for the the field to sheep to help out a short crop, fol- 
painter than under the kuifo ot the carver, lowed ; and further studies proved the use of 
A Yorkshire farmer remarked, when shown peas, and beans, and foreign pulse in giving 
the Toro Farnese, that “ there couldn’t be lambs bone and muscle. It was found, too, 
many prime cuts sliced out of him^ by experiment, that warm feeding yards saved! 

By the exertions of only a few zealous agri- food; that, in short, the best way of getting 
culturiats, during the last hundred years, good stock into prime condition was to feed 
meat has been placed within the reach of the them well, to attend to their health, and 
people at large. The roast beef of Old Eng- never, from their earliest da3"s, to allow them 
tana, wliich some fancy to have been the ordi- to get thin, 

nary fare of our ancestors in the days of But before these discoveries had been made, 


Queen Bess, was really imd truly the tough the breeds of English live-stock were in regular 
and tasteless produce of lean, black, worn-out course of improvement. No kind of food can 
draught oxen, or leathery old cows, and that I make an ill-bred, ill-shaped beast fat in time 
only procurable fresh for four months in the to be profitable. Just as some men are more 
year. Those who liave travelled in the south inclined to get fat than others, so are some 
of Europe or on the Rhine, have seen the animals ; and, by selecting individuals of 
greyhound-like pigs, the lean gaunt sheep, the j proper shape with this tendency, certain breeds 
angular and active cows unincumbered with | have been stereotyped into a never-failing 
sirloins and almost destitute of lungs, whicli I tj^pc ; that type in an ox and sheep is one 
pick up a miserable existence on the roadsides, which presents the largest extent of prime meat' 
A hundred years ago, with a few rare excep- and least amount of offal ; or, as a SouUl 
tions, the ordinary breeds of live stock in Down breeder expressed it — a perfect sheep 
Great Britain were just as lean, ill-shaped, should be, as nearly as possible, all legs and 
and slow -growing. And to those who loins of mutton.” 

inquire what we have gained by the enthu- To make this improvement, required a cer- 
siasm with which noblemen .and geiitlemeii tain talent, enthusiasm, and 3'ears of patience, 
liave followed cattle - breeding, it can be i Breeders of pure stock, like mechanical in- 
answered, that the ox, which used to be with ventors, do not, on an average, make money, 
difliciilty fattened at six yeara old, is now On the contrary, for the pleasure of the piir- 
presentible in superlative condition upon the . suit and the hope of success,they expend largo 
Christmas board at three years old. The sheep fortunes ; while a few win great prizes. But 
which formerly fed in summer ami starved iu the country g.ains enormously in result ; 
winter, until five yeai-s old, are now fit for the for now, tlie same space of groiiiul will feed 
butcher in twenty months, with a better and more than twice the quantity of beef and 
more even fleece. And the pig which formerl}^ mutton that it would fifty years ago. The 
ran races until two years had passed, is now animals not only come to maturity in half 
fit for the knife after eating and sleeping the time; but, fed partly in 3'ards or .stalls, they, . 
comfortably ^ and cleanly as a gentleman spoil less ground with treading, and return tp 
should, for nine Xponths only. the soil highly concentrated and productive 

This change has been brought about partly manure, 
by the improvement of our agriculture, a The first man who m.ad0 stock-breeding a 
closer study of the habits of animals, and an fashionable pursuit — ^und that is a great flung 
increased supply of food placed within oui* in a country where fiushioii rules too much— • 
reach by extonrfed conimei'ce, and a rational was Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, in Leices- 
system of customs duties ; and partly by dis- tershire, the son and grandson of farmers ; 
cbVeries in the art df breeding. Formerly but, if we mistake not, himself a barrister, 
our cattle and sheep were entirely dependent Witli horned cattle he aimed at the cardinal 
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improvements which are now universally in seventeen hundred and ninety-iiinei we 
established and admitted in this country find in the Gentleman’s Magaziiie, in an 
where the growth of meat — less than the account of a Woburn sheepshearing, held on 
dairy, as in Holland and Switzerland — is the the twenty-first of June, names since become 
principal object. He tried to produce a large classical in connection with pure breeds: 
cylindrical body, small head,, small neck, small Coke of Norfolk ; Quaitley, from Devon- 
exCremitieS) and small bone. He said that all shire ; Parsons, from Worneiisetshire ; EUman, 
was useless that was not beef; and sought, from Sussex j woHliy successors, in the cattle- 
by choosing and paii’ing the best si)ecime»iS, bleeding art, of Bake well, the brothers Coh 
to make llie shouhlers comparatively small, lings, Tomiikiiis, Lord Somerville, and several 
and the hind quarters large, which is exactly others. “ Prom one hundred to a hun- 
the reverse of animals allowotl to bi'eeil freely, dred and ninety sat down to dinner 
and to gallop at liberty over wide pastures, for five days successively. Premiums for 
Even tlie cattle of Australia bred from pure cattle, sheep, and ploughing w'ere distributed, 
specimens, after running wild tor a few gene- and his Grace let above seventy South Down 
rations, begin to lose the line sirloins of and new Leicester ranis for one thousand 
their English ancestors, growing tough and pounds. The conversation was entirely 
stringx" for the spit in ])ro])ortion as they ' agrienltural, and the question was discussed 
become active. whether the new Leicester or the South 

In sheep, Mr. Bakewcll declared that his Down were the better breed of sheep.” 

object was mutton, not wool ; and, disregard- 

ing mere .size winch is a vulgar test of -pHE TUKKS’ CELLAR, 

merit, he chose animals which had that 

external form which is a sign of producing I enter the old town of Vienna from Leo- 
the most muscle and fat, and the least bone ; polstadt by the Verdinand Bi idge ; and, 
and, by careful selection and breeding, he walking for a few minutes parallel with the 
stamped a form on the Leicester sheep Avliich river, cuiiie into a hollow cal L mI the Tiefer 
it retains to this <lay. Grund ; j)assiiig next under a broad arch 

The South Downs, doubtless an indigenous which itself supports a street spannuig the 
breed, feed on the bare j)aslure of the gnlley, I find on the left hand a rising-ground 
so-uthern coa.st, produce a fine quality of | vvhicli must be climbed in order to reach a 
meat, and a close short wool. It was the i certain open space of a triangular form, 
turnip that rendered feeding the South | walled in by lofty houses, called Die 
Down Avhile young possible. The great | F'reiung,” the Deliverance. In it there is an 
improvement began with John Ellmau of old wine-house, the Turks’ Cellar, and there 
Glynde, near Lewes, in the year seventeen belongs to this spot one of the legends of 
hundred and eighty. lie preserA’^ed the form Vienna. 

of the original breed, but corrected the too ' In the autumn of the year sixteen hundred 
great height of the fore- quarters, widened ' and twenty-seven, when the city was so 
the chest, made the back broader, the ribs ' closely invested by the Turks, "that the 
more curved, and the trunk more symmetrical j)eople were half famished, there stood in 
and compact. The ancestors of the present * the place now called “ Freiung,” or there- 
race were raredy killed until the third or i about. s, the military bakery for tluit portion 
fourth year. They are now sent to execution j of the garrison wliich liad its quarters in tlie 
at two years, and sometimes even at fifteen I neighbourhood. The bakery had to sufiply not 
months old. Tlipy haA’c since spread far ; ' only the soldiers ; but bread Avas made in it to 
superseding the breeds <d’ Berkshire, Hanip- be doled out to destitute civilirans by the 
shire, Wiltshire, crossing and altering the municipal authorities ; and, as the number of 
Shropshire, extending into Dorsetshire, the destitute was great, the bakers there em- 
Surrey, Norfolk, Devonshire, Herefordshire, ployed had little rest. Once in the dead of the 
Wales, and even toward Westmoreland and night while some of the apprentices were 
Cumberland, and have improved all the getting their dough ready for the eaidy morn- 
breedS' of bJackfaced heath sheep. ing batch, they wore alarmed by a hollow 

The crowning^events in the history of beef ! ghostly sound as of spirits knocking in 
and mutton bring us back to agricultural j the earth. The blows were regular and 
shows j which were established by James Duke quite distinct, and without- cessation until 
of Bedford at Wolmiii, and by Mr. Coke, [ cockcrow. The next night these aAvful 
afterwards Earl of Leicester, at Holkham. At ' sounds Avere again heard, and seemed to be- 
thesc ^'sheepsheai’ings” the great houses were j come louder and' more urgent as the day drew 
thrown open to agriculturists of all countries near ; but, with the first scent of morning air, 
and counties. Stock were displayed, im- they suddenly ceased. The apprentices gave 
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plements were tried, prizes were distri- information to the town authorities ; a mili- 
Dated, and gentlemen of rank and fortune, tary watch w^ set, and the cause of the 
of all opinions and politics, threw themselves strange noises in the earth was very soon dis- 
with enthusiasm into agricultural discui^-' | covered. The enemy was under ground ; the 
aions, and enjoyed the excitement of hospi- ; Turks, from their camp on the Leopoldsberg, 
tality, competition, and applause. For instance, l were carrying a mine under the city ; and, not 
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knowing th^ levels, liatl approached eo nearly 
to tiie surface that there was but a mere 
crust between them . and the bakehouse 
floor. 

What was to be done ? The danger was 
imminent— the remedy must be prompt and 
decisive^ A narrow arm of the Danube ran 
Tvithin a hundred yards of the place : pick 
and spade were vigorously plied, and in a 
short time a canal was cut between the river 
and the bakery. Little knew the Turks of 
the cold water that could then at any time be 
thrown upon their undertaking. All was still. 
The Viennese say that the hostile troops al- 
ready filled the minC) armed to tlie teeth, and 
awaiting only a concerted signal to tell them 
that a proposed midnight attack on the 
walls had diverted the attention of the citizens. 
Then they were to rush up out of. the earth 
and surprise the town. But the besieged, fore- 
warned and foreanned, suddenly threw the 
flood-gates open and broke a way for the 
water through the new canal under the bake- 
house floor ; down it went bubbling, liissin^S 
and gurgling into the dark cavern, where it 
swei)t the Mussulmans before it, and destroyed 
them to a man. 

Tills was the origin of the Turks* Collar ; 
and although the title is perhaps unjustly ap- 
propriated by the winehouse I have men- 
tion eel, yet thei'e is no doubt that the tale is 
true, anel that the liouse at any rate is near 
the spot from which its name is taken. Grave 
citizens even believe that the underground 
passage still exists, walled and roofed over 
with stone, and that it leads directly to tlie 
Turks’ camp, at the foot of the Leopohlsberg. 
^J'hey even know the size of it, namely, that 
it is of such dimensions as to admit tlie 
marching through it of six men abreast. Of 
this I know nothing ; but 1 know from the 
testimony of a venerable old lady — who is 
not the oldest iu Vienna — that the baker’s 
aj>pr entices were formerly allowed sj)ccial 
privileges in consideration of the service 
once rendered by some of their body to the 
state. Indeed, the procession of the bakers, 
on every returning anniversary of the swamp- 
ing of the Turks, when they marched horse and 
loot from the Freiung, with banners, emblems, 
and music, through the heaxt of the city to the 
grass-grown camp outside the city walls, was 
one of the spectacles that made the deepest 
impression on this chatty old hidy in her 
childhood. 

The Turks’ Cellar is still famous. It is 
noted now, not for its bread or its Cahal- 
water, but for its while-wine, its baked veal, 
and its savoui^ chickens. Descend into its 
depths (for it is truly a cellar and nothing 
else) late in the evtoing, when citizens have 
^ time and money at their disposal, and you 
‘ find it full of jolly company. As well os the 
tobacco-smoke will permit you to see what the 
place resembles, you would say that it is like 
nothing so much as the after cabin of a 
Gravesend steamer on a summer Sunday 


afternoon. There is just eucb a row of tables 
on each side ; just suem alow roof ; just such a 
thick palpable air; uncertain lightt and noisy, 
steamy crowd of occupants. The place is 
intolerable in itself, but fall-to upon the 
steaming block of baked' veal which is set 
before you ; clear your throat of the tobacco- 
smoke by mighty draughts of the pale yellow 
wine which is its^ proper accompaniment ; 
finally, fill a deep-bowled meerschaum with 
Three Kings tobacco, creating for yourself 
your own private and exclusive atmosphere, 
and you l^gin to ieci the situation. The 
temperature of mine host’s cellar aids ima- 
gination gi’eatly in recalling the idea of 
the old bakehouse, and there comes over 
you, after a while, a sense of stifling that 
mixes with the nightmare usually constituting 
in this place an after-supper nap. In the 
waking lethargy that succeeds, you feel as 
if jostled iu dark vaults by a mob of 
frantic I’urks, labouring heavily to get breath, 
and sucking in foul water for air. 

Possibly when fully awakened you begin to 
consider that the Turks’ Cellar is not the most 
healthful place of recreation to be in ; and, 
cleaving the dense smoke, you ascend into 
siinliglit. Perljaps you stroll to some place 
where the air is better, but which may 
still have a story quite as exciting as 
the catastroplie of the imperial bakehouse : 
perhaps to Beitholdsclorf ; a pretty little 
market town with a tall-steepled church, and 
a lialf ruined battlement, situated on the hill 
slope about six miles to the south of Vienna. 
It forms a pretty summer day’s ramble. Its 
chronicler is the wortliy Mark trich ter, or 
Town-justice, Jacob Trinksgeld; and his 
unvarnished story, freely translated, runs 
thus : — 

“ When the Turkish army, two hundred 
thousand strong without their allies, raised 
tlie siege of Iklab, the retreating host of rebels 
and Tartars were sent to overrun the whole 
of Austria below the Enns on this side of the 
Danube, and tq waste it with fire and sword. 
This was done. On the ninth of July, de- 
tached troops of Spahis and Tartars appeai'ed 
before the walls of BertholJsdorf, but were 
beaten back by our armed citizens. These 
attacks were repeated on the tenth and twelfth, 
and also repulsed ; but as at this time the 
enemy met with a determined resistance from 
the city of Vienna, which they had invested, 
they gathered iu increased force about our 
devoted town, and on the fifteenth of July 
attacked us with such fury on every side^ thai^ 
seeing it was no longer i)ossible to hold out 
against them, partly from their great num- 
bers, and parti}* from our failing of powdelr.; 
and moreover, seeing that' they had aU'eady 
set fire to the town in several places, we were 
compelled to seek shelter with our goods and 
chattels in the church and fortress, neither of 
which were as yet touched by the flames. 

On the sixteenth, the townitseli being then 
in ashes, there came a soldier dressed iu the 
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Turkish costume, save that he wore the 
leather jerkin of a German horseman, into 
the high-street, and waving s^^ite clptlk he 
called out in the Hdn^rian l^^age, ^ t|o3e 
of ua. who were 'in the forlfria, thali^. we 
would ask for grace, both we and ours should 
be protected, and a safe conductfaalv^ miartia) 
given to us that should be our mfurh aefencel 
Thereupon we held.h^n^.^ougctt 
citizens and neiglibouiW \hmi present', and in 
the meantime gave reply, translated also into 
Hungarian, that if we should agree thei*eta^ 
we would set up a white flag upon the tower 
as a sign of our submission. Early on the 
morning of the nineteenth of J uly, there came a 
Pacha from the camp at Vienna, at the head of a 
great army, and with him the same Turk who 
liad on the previous day made the proposal to 
i us. And the Pacha sat liimself down upon a 
! red car 2 }et spread on the bare ground, close by 
; the house of Herr Streninger, till we should 
' agree to his terms. It was five o’clock in 

1 the morning before w'e could make up our 
i minds. 

i “ Then, when we were all willing to sur- 

• render, our enemies demanded, in the first 

1 place, that two of our men should march 
j out of the fortiess as hostages, and that 
! two Turks should take their places with us ; 
and that a maiden, with loose streaming 
hair, and a wreath upon her forehead, should 
bring forth the key of the town, seeing 
that this place had never till then been 
taken by an enemy. Eurther, they demanded 
six thousand florins ransom from us, which, 
however, we bated to four thousand, handing 
to them two thousand florins at once, upon 
three dishes, with the request that the 
remainder should be allowed to stand over 
till the forthcoming day of John the Baptist. 
As soon as this money had been paid over to 
them, the Pacha called such of our faithful 
garrison as were in the church to come out 
and arrange themselves in the square, that he 
mipht see how many safe- conducts were re- 
quired ; but, as each armed man came to the 
door, his musket was torn out of his hand, 
and such as resisted were dragged by the hair 
of the head into the square by the Turks, 
and told that they would need no weaiions, 
seeing that to tho.se who sought for mercy, 
the passes would be sufficient protection. 
And thus were our arms carried away 
from us. 

As soon as the whole garrison, thus 
utterly defenceless, wei-e collected in the 
public square, there sprung fifty Turks from 
their horses, and with great rudeness began 
searching every one of them for money or 
other valuables ; and the citizens began 
already to see that they were betrayed into a 
surrender, and some of them tried to make 
their escape— ^arnong others, Herr Streninger, 
the town-justice ; but he was struck down 
Immediately, and he was the first man mur- 
^dered. Upon this, thC Pacha stood up, and 
'begnn to call out with li loud, clear voice to 

his troops, and ns they heard his words, they 
fell upon the unarmed men in the market- 
place, an<| hewed theo% down ^with their 
4(imetars x^ithout .pity ^ |ei][$Drsie-4apariug 
|i(me:^n th^ii\eagerne8s fot* the ’butchlery, and 
which, in spite of their haste, was not ended 
ti4 be;tween one and two o’clock in the afber- 
h6bn. Of all our citizens, only two escaped 
the .alanghter, and they contrived to hide 
themselves in ilic tower, but those who fled 
out of the town were captured by the Tar- 
tars, and instantly dispatched. Then, having 
committed this cruel barbarism, they seized 
the women and children who had been left 
for safety in the church, and carried them 
away into slavery, taking cai’e to bum and 
utterly destroy the fortress ere they departed. 
*Aiul when Vienna was relieved, and the good 
people there came among the ruins of Her- 
tholdsdorf, they gathered together the head- 
less aiid mangled remains of our murdered 
citizens to the number of three thousand 
five hundred^ and buried them all in one 
grave.” 

In “eternal remembrance” of this cata- 
strophe, the worthy town-justice, Trinksgeld, 
in seventeen hundred Ordered a painting to bo 
executed, ropreseiitiuff the fearful scene de- 
scribed. It occupies the whole of one side of 
the Town-hall, and in its quaint minuteness 
of detail, and defiance of perspective — de- 
picting, not merely the slaughter of the 
betrayed Bertholdsdorfers, but the Conceal- 
ment of the two who were fortunate enough to 
escape, and who are helplessly apparent 
bcliiiid some loose timber — would be ludi- 
[ crons, were it not for the sacred gravity of the 
subject. 

it is, we quit the romantic little town 
witli a sigh, and turning our faces towards 
Vienna, wonder what the Young Turks of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four may possibly 
think of the Old Turks of one hundred and 
thirty years ago. 
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LEGAL AND EQUITADLE JOKES. 

I -AM -what Sydney Smitli called that 
favourite animal of Wliiggoveriinienta, a bar- 
rister of peveii years slaiidiii^ If I were to say 
of seventeen yi ars standing, I sliould not go 
beyond the mark ; if I wero even to siiy of 
seven-and-twenty, I might not go beyond the 
mark. But. I am not boiiml to cunmut 
myself, and therefore on this point I say no 
more. 

Of course I, .is a barrister of the lightful 
amount of st.indiiig, niourii over the decline 
of the profess itm. How have I seen it wither 
and decay ! Within my time, John Doe and 
Richard Roe themselves, have fallen victims 
to the pujudice and ignorance of nieielay-| 
men.* In my time, the cheerful evening | 
sittings at the Old Bailey Jii the city of 
Loudon ha\e been discontinued ; those meri-y 
meetings, after dinners where 1 do not 
hesitate to 8,'iy I have seen more wine drunk 
in two or three houi-s, .iiid have hcaid better 
tliii'gs said, th.iii at any other convivial 
assemblies of which it has been luy good 
foitune to make one. liord bless me ! WJieii 
I think of the jolly Ordinary miAing his 
famous bafiads. tlie .Tudges discussing vintages 
witli tlie Lord IVJayor and Sheriffs, the 
leading humoiists of the Old Bailey bar 
delighting the Aldermen and visitoia, and 
the whole x>arly going socially back again 
into court, to try a fellow creature, perhaps 
for Ins or her life, in tlic gonial glow pro- 
duced by^ such ail entertainment — I s.iy 
wdieii I think of these departed glories, and 
the commonplace stupidity into which we 
have fallen, I do not, and 1 cannot, wonder 
that England is going to ruin. 

As luy name is not appended to this 
paper, nnd therefore 1 can Iiardly be sus* 
jiected by the public of egotism, I will 
remark that I have always had a pretty turn 
foi* humour. T have a keen enjoyment of a 
joke. Like those excellent witnesses, the 
oilicera of the forty-sixth regiment (better 
witnesses I never saw, even m a iiorse- 
dealer’s , case, — yet the public, in these 
degenerate days, has no sympathy with 
thoni), [ don’t at all object to its being 
practical. like a joke to be legal or 
equitable, because my tastes are in that 
direction ; but I like it none the worse for 


I being practical. And Indeed the best 1^1 
i and equitable jokes remaining, are all ,of a 
I practical nature. 

I I use the word remaining, inasmuch as 
I the levelling spirit of the times has destroyed 
I some of the nucbt practical jokes connected 
w ith the profession. I look upon the exami^ 

I nation of the parties m a cause, for instance, 
as a death-blow given to humour. - Nothing 
can be more humorous than to make a solemn 
pretence of inquiring into the truth, and 
exclude tho two people who in nine cases 
out of ten |(now most about it. Yet this is 
now a custom of tlie past, and so are a hun- 
dred other whimsical drolleries in which the 
fathers and grandfathers of the bar delighted. 

But, 1 am going on to pi'eseut within a short 
com})as8 a little collection of existing practical 
jokes— mere samples of many others happily 
still left us in law and equity for our innocent 
amusement. As I nev^’er (though T set up 
for a humorist) tell another man's story os 
my own, I will name my authority before 1 
conclude. 

The great expense of the simplest suit in 
equity, and the droll laws which force all 
English subjects into a court of equity for 
their sole redress, in an immense number of 
cases, lead, at this present day, to a very 
entertaining class of practical joke. 1 mean 
that ludicrous class in which the joke con- 
I bists of a man's taking and keeping posses- 
siou of money or other property to which ho 
I even pretends to have no shadow of right, 
but wnich he seizes because he knows that 
the whole will be swallowed up in costs if 
the rightful owner should seek to assert his 
claim. 1 will relate a few stories of this 
kind. 

JOKE OF A WITTY TRUSTEE. 

A wag, being left trustee under a wdll by 
which the testator left a small freehold 
property to be sold for cliaiitable purposes, 
sold it, and discovered the trust to be illegal. 
As tlie fund vras too small in amount to bem: 
a suit in equity (being not above sixty 
pounds), he laughed verv hoaitily at the 
next of kin, pocketed it himself, spent it, and 
died, 

JOK£ OF A MEDICAL GHOlOX SPIRIT. 

A country surgeon gut a maundering old 
lady to appoint him sole executor of her will, 
by which bhe left the bulk of hqr small 
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property to her brother and sister. What | fresh dividends keep on coming due, Mrs. 
docs this pleasant surgeon, 011 the death of the j Ilarris must kee|) on freshly petitioning ; and 
maundering oJJ lady, but prove the will, get ■ that, Mrs. Harris must, according to her 
in the property, make out a bill for pro - 1 Catechism, "walk in tbe same all the days of 
fessioiml attewlance to the tune of two or [her life.*’ So Mrs, Harris walks, at the 
three hundred pounds, which absorbs it .all ; present time ; paying for every such applica- 
cry to the brother and sister, " Boh ! j tion eighteen pounds, two, and eightpence ; or 
Chancery ! Catch me if yoh can ! ” and live thirty per cent on her unfortunate income. 

happy evei afUiWiUds. j opinion that it would be hard to 

JOKR ApAiNs=!T SOME UNLUCKY cRKDfTORS. invent better practical jokes than these, over 
Certain creditors being left altogether which I have laughed until my sides were'sore. 
without iin^iitiori in tbe will of their tleceased They are neatly and pointedly related by Mr. 
debtor, brought a suit in equity for a decree Graham AVillmore, queen’s counsel and a 
to sell his property. The decree was obtained, county court judge, in liis evidence, given in 
But, the property realising seven hundred ]\fav of llie ])rescnt year, before a committee 
pounds, and the suit costing seven hundred House of Commons appointed to 

and fifty, these creditors brouglit then* pigs to ii^qui^.Q i^i^o the state and practice of the , 
a fine market, and made much amusement county courts. But, I am pained to add, 
for the Chancery Bar. nevertheloas, that my learned friend .Will- 

joKKS UPON INFANTS. more has not th^j slightest sense of humour, 

An application to the Court of Chancery, in and is perfectly destitute of any true percep- 
a friendly suit where nobody contested any- lion of a joke. 

thing, to authorise irnsteos to advance a Etir, what does be recommend in this same 
thousand pounds out of an estate, to educate evide nce of liis ? AV^'liy, says be, these cases 
some infants, cost a hundred and three ' involve "an absolute denial of justice and, 
pounds, fourteen, and si.\])enc*e ; a similar if you would ^ive the county court judges a 
application for the same authority, to the limited jiiiisdiction in Equity, these things 
same trustees, under the same will,' in behalf could not possibly occur; for, then, such 
of some other infants, costs the same ; twenty eases as the Witty Trustee’s, and the Medical 
similar applications, xuider the same will, for Choice Spirit’s, would be determineil on their 
similar ])ower to the same trustees, in behalf merits, lor a few pounds : while such appli- 
of twenty other infants, or sets of iiilants, as cations as those in belialf of the Infants 
their wants arise, will cost, each the same. w<juld be disposed of for a fewfehillin^s. But, 
A poor national schoolmaster iasurod Ins what, 1 ask my learned friend, wouldbecome 
life for two hundred pounds, and made a of the cream ot the jokes ? Are we to have 
will, giving discretionai’y power to his no jokes? Would he make law and equity a 
executors to apply the money fiir the benefit dull, dremy transaction of plain right and 
of his two children while under age, and then wrong ? I shall hear, next, of proposals to 
to divide it between them. One of the lake our wigs off, and make us like common 
executors doubted whether under this will, men. A few pounds too ! And afewsliillings ! 
after payment of debts and duty, lie could Has my learned friend no idea that hundreds 
appropriate the piiuci]ml (that word not of pounds are far more respectable— not to 
being used in the instrument) to buying tbe say profitable— than a few pounds and a few 
two small children into an orphan a.sylum. shillings? He may buy sundry pairs of boots 
The sanction of the Court of Chancery w'ould for a few pounds, or divers pairs of stockings 
ooet at least half the fund ; so nothing can be for a few shillings. Is not ICquity more pre- 
done, and the two small children are to be cious than hoots ? Or Law than stockings ? 
educated and brought up, on four pounds ten I am further of opinion that my learned 
a year between them. friend Willmore falls into all his numerous 

JOKE AGAINST MRS. HARRIS. mistakes before this committee, by reason of 

Mrs. Harris U left the dividends on three curious incapacity in his constitution 

thousand pounds stock, for her life; the to enjoy a joke. For instance,. he.r> lates the 


capital on her decease to be divided among following excellent morsel : 
legatees. Mr. Spodger is trustee under the jest concerning a sea-captain. 

will which so provides for Mr.s. Harris. Mr. A sea-captain ejected from his ship a noisy 
Spodger one day dies intestate. To Mr. drunken man, who misconducted liimself; and 
Spodger’s effects Mr. B. Spodger and Miss at the same time turned out certain pot-com- 
Spodger, his brother and sister, administer, panious of the drunken man, who were as 
Miss Spodger takes it into her Lead that troublesome as he. Bibo (so to call the 
nothing shall ever induce her to have any- drunken man) ^iringoth an action against the 
thing to do with Mrs. Harris’s trust-stock, captain for assault and battery ; to which 
Mrs. Harris, consequently unable to receive the captain pleadeth in justification that, he 
her dividends, petitions Court of Equity, removed the plaintiff and certain persona 
Court of Equity delivers judgment that it unknown,” from his ship, for that they did 
can only oi aer payment of dividends actually misbehave themselves. " Aye,” quoth the 
due when Mrs. Harru ]^itione; that, as learned CQumrel for Bibo, at the trials "but 
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tHerc be eeVtoteon objections to that 
whereof the main one is th^t appearCth 
that tiie certain persons are lenovtn and not 
unhfiwmy as by thee set forth.” “ Marry/* 
crieth the court, but that is fatal, GenUe- 
men of the Jury ! ” Verdict accordingly, with 
leave unto the sea-captain to move the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in solemn argument. This 
being done with great delay and expense, the 
sea-captain (all the facts being perfectly plain 
from the first) at length got judgment in hia 
favor. But, no man to this hour hath been 
able to make him comprehend how he got it, 
or why ; or wherefore the suit was not 
decided on the merits when first tried. Which 
tills wooden-headed seaman, staring straight 
before him with all hi.s might, unceasingly 
maintains that it ought to have been. 

Now, this surely is, in all respects, an ad- 
mirable story, representing the density, 
obstinacy, and confusion of the sea-captain 
in a richly absurd li^jht. Doc.s my learned 
♦friend Willmore relish it ? Not in the le.nst. 
His dull remark upon it is : That in the 
county court the case would have been ad ju- 
dicated on its merits, for less than a hun- 
dredth part of the costa incurred ; and 
tliat he would so alter the law of the land as 
to de])rive a plaintifi' suing in a superior 
court in such an action (which we call an 
action of tort) and recovering less than 
twenty pounds, of all claim to costs, unless the 
judge should certify it to be a tit case to be 
tried in that superior court, rather than to 
have been taketi to the county court at a 
small expense, and at once decided. 

Preci.soly the same obtuseness pervades 
the very next suggestion of ray learned 
friend. It has always appeared to me a good 
joke that county courts having a jiirisiliction , 
in cases of contract up to fifty pounds, should 
not also have a jurisdiction in cases of tort 
uy> to the same amount. As usual, my leariieil ' 
friend Willmore cannot perceive the joke. 
He says, in his commonplace way, “ I think 
it is the general desire tliat the jurisdiction 
should be given ; ” and puts as an illustration | 
— Suppose a gentleman's carriage is run 
against. The damages may be fifty pounds. 
In the case of a costermonger’s donkey-cart, I 
•they may be fifty pence ; the fact.s being 
identically the same.” Now, this, I am of 
opinion, is prosaic in the last degree. 

Passing over my learned friend’s inclinings ' 
towamls giving the county courts jurisdiction 
ill matters of bankruptcy; and also in criminal 
cases now disposed of, not much to anybody’s! 
satisfaction he seems to consider at Quarter. 
Sessions-^where, by the by, I have khow;a 
admix'ablo practical jokes played off from the 
Bench; and towards making a Court /of 
Appeal of a selection from county court 
judges; I willoome to his crowning suggcfirtion. I 


He is not happier in this than in his uther 
points, for it strikes at the heart of the 
excellent joke of patting the public /in this 


If ychi wita:» li^ve ' &w cheap, you 
fidiall hhve an inferior artide.’* 

Without the least tenderni^s forihis jest-^ 
which is unctuous, sUi^risipg, 'inoonsequen- 
tial, practical, overflowing all thO cha^ 
raCteristics of a wild and rollicking hnUiour*- 
xUy learned friend knocks the soul out of it 
with a commonplace sledge-hammerl 1 hold, 
says he, that you should“have,folT county Court 
judges who deal with an immense of 

intricate and important questions, the very 
best men. ^'1 think there is great mis- 
chief in the assumption that when a man is 
made a county couit judge, he never can be 
anything else. 1 think if the reverse were 
fissumed — ^if tlie appointment as county court 
judge were not considered a bar to a 
man’s professional advancement, you urould 
have better men candidates for the office* 
You would have the whole body of talent in 
the profession willing to go through the pre- 
vious state of proliation, as it would then be, 
of a county court judgeship. You must 
not expect a permanent succession of aide, 
conscientious men, competently trained and 
educated for such an appointment, if it is 
to be a final one at the present pay. The 
county court judge, especially in the pro- 
vinces, is placed in a painful and false posi- 
tion. Ho is made a magistrate, and must 
.associate with his brother justices. If he 
lives at all as they do, he perhaps spends more 
than ,he can afford ; he certainly can lay up 
nothing for his family. If he does not, he 
will probably meet with sliglits and dispa- 
ragement, to which, 1 think, he ought not to 
be subjected, and wliich impsir his efficiency.” 
He believes also tliat if the Ooiii*t of Appeal 
were established, and the other county court 
Judges were, as vacancies occurred, to be 
appointed members of it, aceoriiing to cir- 
cumstances, “ the public would derive another 
advantage in not 1i>eing obliged to take, as a 
judge of the superior courts, a purely untried 
man. They would have a man exercised both 
in Nisi Pnus and imbanc work, and exercised . 
in the face of the public and the profession, 
instead of having a man taken because he 
li.is a certain standing as an advocate, or 
because he has certain political recommenda- 
tions. T think it would be a much more cer- 
tain mode of testing the merits of a man 
previous to his appointment as a judge in the 
superior courts.” 

So, for the good old joke of fobbing the public 
off, when it is perverse in its demands, With 
half a second-rate loaf, instead of enough of the 
best bread ; for the joke of puttinj^ an edaeated 
aud trained gentleman, in a public station 
discharging most important social fuucTti^ns, 
at a social disadvantage among a clasa^'hot the 
least stiff-necked and purse-proud of all clasBee 
known between the British Channel and 
Abyssinia ; for the Joke, in short, of ’Systema- 
tically overpaying the national Shows and 
underpaying the national Substahoea ; my 
Teamed friend Willmore has not the 'ctiightdit 
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teud^rness !' I mn of opinion that'he 'tloes ti4t' his threshold ikl' tfaef int^tVsl^ 

8^'itfttall; -winds lip his evideif^ce With wmi not so fre6 ; * btjt hi^ cbinp/inidpL’s ' elo-‘ 
tho^ following exti’iiordhiariiy flat remiii-fc ‘ ‘ ^u^iice persitiaded hini' iiito giviirg d 8}icl*sd, 
'*♦♦1 think that tho pilblic atfeehtiott’ ought to’ promise* m tho hdme of Ltilu, tbo Pjettrl;' It; 
te* very poiiittjflly directed to the that' is tVue that in his bwn'raind he said, If mV 
wiiile hi the ridli man’s saperiov eofurts^'the Moffeliaa 'any reason to' urge against thls^' him 
suitors pay nothing tow'ams the ' salaries of abuses me, I can rctr«act aud' lay the Sitf of 
judges, officers, &c., yet in the ' poor' nidn’s flilrfdhded at her door.” 
cotinty courts tho suitors ate’ ta'xed td pa^ He returned home in a timid mood, 
for all fliese, and soriieihilig' eiti*a, by which The gdte of his courtyjird was shut, and it 
the state is mean enough to make admail was’ only by battering it with a stone, and 
profit, f cannot iindere-tohd how any bnc',' making a" great noise, that he succeeded in 
eJccept, fierhaps, a Veify t&mid Ghaiieeliur of obtaining admission. He found his wife sit- 
tlie Exciieqaer, coUld’&fftify or even tolerate ting in the courtyard in company with an ill- 
aii injustice so gross, palpable, and cruel.” lodklng w'oman. A black girl,' squatting near. 

On the whole, therefore, it ajipears to me, held Lilln on her knees, and sometimes put 
I and lam of opinion : That, if many such men her lips to its cheek. The lieart ' bf Mating 
[ as my learned friend Willmore were to secure swelled with delight ; and, lifting up hisgyeat' 
j a liearing, the vast and liiglily-entei*taining moustaches with both hands, he stooped to^ 

! collection of our legal and e(][uitable jokes kiss it. 

would be speedily brouglit to a close forever. “ Verily, O my lord,” said his vtife, looking 
!' That, the object of such dull persons clearly pleased, ^tliou hast reason to be proud of I 

l! is, to make Law and Equity intelligible and thy ollkpring.” I 

|i useful, and to cause them both to do justice ‘‘She is indeed beauteous as a pearl, and' | 

,'j and to be respected. Finally, that to clear will resemble thee.” i 

1 1 out lumber, sweep away dust; bring down “That is not it,” quoth the mother, who 
I cob\vebs, and destroy a Vast amount of ex- was occupied With other thoughts. “ There 
] pensive practical joking, is no joke, but quite are many beautiful children ; but few are 
! the reverae, and never will be considcu'ed destimnl, like ours, to be won in maiTiage by •' 
humorous in any court in Westminster Hall, a prince — a ruler of many lands and of much ! 

lieojiJe.’* I 

THE BETROTHED CHILDIIEX. Mathias glanced from his wife to the ill- i 

I ^ — p- * looking woman, and from the ill-looking 

I It i.9 not uncommon in Egypt, both among woman to his child, and back again to liis i 
ij Christians aud Mohammedans, when children wife ; and, being of confined intellect, re- ! 
[ of opposite 6. xes are born to friends near niained puzzled. 

I about the same time, for the parents to be- “Thou must learn,” quoth the mother, ! 

I troth them, cither by a verlxil promise or “ that this woman is one who knows things, j 
i by binding ceremonies. From that time who can dive into the mysteries of the past I 
1 forth they are looked upon by idl the worhl ami of the future, who can see what is in- I 
as belonging to one another, almost as part vi-sible, and sound what is fathomless.” I 

of the same being ; and the female maiTiage- The merchant made a sort of curtesy of ! 
brokera, the ])rofessional matcli-niakers of respect towards the learned lady ; but an j 
the Last, never feel any interest iu the beauty ironical suppleness about his knees dis- 
of -the girl or the accornp;ishmeiits of the pleased her. ij 

boy. The maiden, however, is e.steemed “Yes, unbeliever,” she exclaimed, “all ^ 
to be especially furtiiuate. The probabilities these things and jnuch more am I able to 
of the future ai*e in her lavoiu\ At any accomidish ; and 1 have« foreseen that the ' 
rate, she is protected from the ch«aiice of being child Lulu will, within fifteen summers, be- I : 
Sold to some man five or six times her age. come the wife of a powerful sultan.” I 

j She has a reasonable cxjiectation that what “Then what shall I siiv to my friend Za^ha- j 
I happiness can bo secured by parity of years rias, to whose son Yazir »I have this day I 
and oonforniity of education it is in her betrothed her ? ” i 

power to enjoy. There arc plenty of chances The ambitious mother became pale with' ■ 
of misery left. rage . and, not having the prudence of her i 

Ideas of this kind formed tho staple df the westem sisters, did not content herself with | 
conversatickfi of Zacharias itnil J\[;itIiias,^two uttering sharp wo^8^ that^^pierce so deep and 
Levatitiiie merchants established in CairtL sting so sharply,. bht took olf her slipper, and j 
when they resolved, ^ they smoked a friendly i threw it in Malnias’s face. Then' slie began 
pipe together, that Yazir, wlio had Ix ou born Vising all the , descriptive epithets that were’ 
about a year previously, and Lulu, nv ho was disparaging, With which her meUiury wjia 
then only a month old, should in process stdred ; eo^liat the young slave girl, who had 
of time M united. >1110 proposal came only just co^ue froni the undivilised parts oi 
from Zacharjiu*. the father of the boy. Afi^a, opendd her tuouth so wide that sKe 
xte was a widower; and could thei*efore migliit almost have swallowed the ofeject' 
venture to form an energetic resolution, of dilute. Perhaps because she thought 
and caiTy it into efibet, witlmut crossing she wmuld do it, the mdther seiz^^Luhi, 


running MvB^ Wl ij). the M rWOttW.b^^ w€(U 't<l|lpoJ: i-puswl 

the courtyWr-^®W her . babe pw 4fc»; They. hiSid seen th» ehlld, at the^ 

decjare4. l^thias did uqt ,pro?me8, bath, end bed turned the hMe pf dvepld.gen^ 

iiwtantly.ip qw^wTel with his,. friqn4 4u4| Memeii, tliree wealthy nieix?:htt»t^^ -aud iv good 
breah off arrangement— her, gestjU^S. nw>y youths^ with descriptions oCher charms, 

expressed the consequence. The worthy man. Jni^hree, years more, they, said^ shet would , ba 
promised anything. . , , worthy to bo the bride of a.pri*u>e.' . i s; 

He was quite right, say those who tell, this i - they repeated. these compMmonts-^to 
stoiy, to get the child out of .the aqg^y 'thA / uipthe**, that ambitious^ woman aniUed<.' 
mother’s hands at any cost ; for, although. al| pMnUVjr.. They .were, not .accustomed tO'thi% 
first there was only a threat, there is no know* anjd i rcdoijihled , thelr> efforts- to open nego^ 
ing how far she might have been provoked by tiatioos. One of them. «^p6c!a<lW came almost 
contradiction., A tolerable number of,“Z every day. on ^behalf of SUi l^su^ who waa 
will’s” and "You shant’s” rjipidiy. inter- said to be. the richeat, ami was cd^taiuly; tho, 
changed (ipr they are expressions as .our- oldest, mvi-ch^t, in All.IGgypt. But all wfas iiv 
rent in Arabic sts in English), may. irri- vain. The wife of Mathias waited patiently 
tate .e passionate woman to murder. But for the ap]3earance of a prince. s ' 

when. Zara had, taken the cliild out of Meanwhile, Ya:^ir also grew, and beeamc. 
reach, up-stairs, and was stilling its cries the pride of his parent. Before he waa teqj^ 
by putting Jier great black thumb in its yeai's of age he could read like an Effeudi^ 
mouth, wiiy did not Mathiiia seize a stout and was capable in accounts. One day u^ 
palm briuich, and administer a little whole- the bnzaar, during the absence of his iathex^ 
some correction 1 That is what the nar- he concluded a bargain for a bale of goodis ao 
rators want to kno\v ; , because, if lie had, if he had ;been a.mercliaut all his life. I'ho 
a great deal of inlsfortime might have been excellent. *Zacl)arias was never weary of 
averted. boasting of Yazir’s cleverness and beauty^ 

As it was, Mathias went another way to He still remained desirous of uniting him to 
work. He ajiproached his wifii, and fondled the daughter of his friend ; and, when he 
her, jind repeated his promise, and took hfeard much talk of Tiulu’s perfections among 
a great many unnecessary oaths, in hear- hi^, fellow merchants, some of whom openly, 
ing of tiie ill-looking woman, and went and others secretly, had determined to * 
out again to find Zachari^is, at first with the her in nm‘na.g6, he smiled to think how 
resolution of explaining the whole matter to certain their disappointment was. Occasion- 
him, and begging his indulgence. However, ally he reminded Miithi as on the subject, to 
he could not make up his miud to admit hU that worthy man’s extreme annoyance ; for 
weakness in so straightforward a manner, there was no sign that the mother of the 
Weak people never can do sucl^ a thing ; Pearl harl for tlie present any longing to be 
otherwise, indeed, they would be strong. a<,lmitted ndo Paradise, and no hope that the 
“Zacbarias,” said he, entering his friend’s coming prin cm? wordd be forgotten. 


wai'chouse, “ I come to rejicat my promise 
and hear you reptjat yours ; but I have re- 


Wheu the ten years were fulfilled ZachariaSi 
I taking his son by the hand, went to Mathias 


membered a foolish propliecy that I once and said before witnesses, “ There is no longer 
heard, namely, that if ever I l)elrothed a ^iieed of concealment, . It is fitting that, the 
child before the age of ten years it would ceremony of V)etrothal / between my boy and 
surely die. This is nonsense ; hut were my thy daughter should now publicly take 
wife to learn what has happened she would place.” 

be unhappy. Let ua :irgree, therefore, to keep The bystanders opened their eyes till they 
it to ourselves ; or, if thou hast mentioned beciime as round as the eyes of owls ; and ex- 
it to anybody already, thoii must <leny it. 1 claimed ” YeU ! in. token of astonishment, 
ask this for the sake of our. friendship,” Mathias stammered,, and turned red and 

Zacharias looked very hard at his friend ; pale, and twitcheil his cloak with his hands. 
And, seeing him blush, suspected that he was There was nO escaping. So, making up his 
not telling the truth. However, not having miud to be courageous, he frankly confessed 
attached niuch importance to the betrothal, that his wife would not betroth Lulu to any 
and being occupied with matters of business, one, because she destined her to be the brida 
he easily agreed to what wa.s required of liim, of a prince, Wlieu he had told all, the 
J^lathias went away delighted, saying to him- auditors laughed heai-tily from various 
self, “ In ten years Avho knows wliat m;iy causes. Some of them had l»eeu paying 
happen ? Perhaps my wife may be in Pm-a- a marriage broker for years, to plead ^eir 
dise,” ^ cause with the mother of Lulu, and. they 

. Time passed away, and every year the UugUed to hide their vexation. Others wew 
Peaa-l became more beautiful ; so that when 4®Ughted to observe the angry face of.Zaeha- 
she had'teaoUed the age of nine, already the Has, and tiie. deprecating posture of Matiuaa ; 
marriage-brokers, from wdiom the betrothal all were amused at the Idea of a Christian 
had been kept a secret^ began to come to the prfnce coming from some unknown kingdom 
house .and .compliment the mother, and jsug’ la, search of this Pearl. The font as they 
that foresight wag a great virtue, and ku^w, that there is no princely iamny ■existr 
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ing theolofical tenets do not dts- ta Mathias, that a caravan which he had 

tinctly differ from tliose of their people ; dispatched to Syria laden witli precioue 
so that, as they could not conceive the pousi- merchandise, had been attacked by the Be- 
hility of Lulu taking a husband from an- dowins, and robbed. This was a heavy blow, 
other race, the whole affair appeared to them for he had not only embarked alLhis diepos* 
infinitely comic. These Levfintiiics inter- able capital in the venture, but had borrowed 
marry until it is a wonder they retjiiri any money to speculate on a grand scale. It is 
respectable qualities, mental or physical.* true that he expected one or two more 
A good sturdy ciuarrel, perhaps a little c:iravans to return about this time ; their 
beard-pulling, seemed likely to take place ; arrival would have enabled him to meet all 
but sudilenly Yazir, who, though only eleven tlie demands that would be made upon him. 
years of age, fancied he had some right to an But no news of them came ; and Mathias 
opinion in this matter, stepped boldly for- began to fear that Providence had deter- 
ward and said, “ O my father, what is there mined to punish him by utter ruin. At 
in this Lulu that we should bii unhappy ou another time lie would have gone to his 
her account ? Let her wait until her prince friend Zacliarias, certain of assistance ; but 
comes to ask for her. PerJiaps the sun may now he knew that he would be repulsed with 
one day rise and shine upon her in beggar’s derision. 

rags. Then she will fall at my feet, and ask The news of his disaster spread through the 
me to have pity on her.” city ; and the shrolfs or bankers who hud lent 

‘^And then — what thou?” said an old money to him began to press for payment, 
man with a long white beard, who liad He begged them to wait until the arrival 
watched the scene with interest. of his caravan from Soudan, which was ex- 

will say, ‘Sister, thy misfortune is not jiected every day ; but the more ho prayed 
thy fault.’ I will clothe her, and* feed her ; for time, the more fierce tliey grew, and 
and perhaps God may reward me.” menaced at last to cite him before tlie Shah 

Few noticed these childish words, except Bander, and send him to prison, 
as an evidence of amiaiulity ; but they served That was an uncomfortable season for the 
to prevent any further dispute between wife of Mathias. Even had he be,en unable 
Mathias and Zacharias. The old man wiiJi to trace his misfortune to her, it is probable 
the white beard patted the boy on the head, that she would have still boinie the chief 
and muttered a prediction of good fortune, brunt of his ill-humour. We often profess to 
In the East the words of the aged are be- envy women because they are exempt from 
lieved to be prophetic. The verge of the all pecuniary cares ; but in truth there is not 
grave is there regarded as the verge of all a loss nor a disappointment of any kind 
future time — the fioint at wliicli the mists of which men suffer, that does not embitter 
life begin to tliin away, and let in the beams some hour of family life. When the Eastern 
of eternity. All the bystanders, there- merchant lias failed in a speculation he gene- 
fore, were satisfied that w'hether Yazir ulti- rally finds the meat ill done, and the house out 
noately possessed tlie Pearl or not, lie was of order. Mathias felt that he could reproach 
destined to happiness. his wii'e without injustice ; and of course ho 

As the prediction was founded ou an evi- made the most of the opportunity. The poor 
deuce of gooil ness, perhaps this confidence of w^oman’s sin after all, was merely misplaced 
theirs was not altogether ill-founded. It is anxiety for her daughter’s welfare ; but this 
a common thing to say that tlio strokes of ill- had ledher todisrcgai'd her husband’s honour, 
fortune fall with iuqi^utialKy upon the evil to diminish his I'espect, to se|>arate him from 
and the virtuous. But this is not quite true ; his friends, and to endanger the fortune of 
for many mishaps are the consequence of our Lulu herself, — for the little girl had been 
own bad passions, which have their origin brought up with ambitious notions. Already 
within and not without. The Orientals .she began to talk with contempt of her conir- 
firmly believe that all disasters that have ponions, and even of her parents, saying, 
merely external causes are compensated even I am born to be a princess, and this is 
in this life. sufficient for the happiness of all those wlio 

The two merchants did not trouble them- belong to me. It is necessary that my 
selves much about what the old man in the wishes should be satisfied. 1 must have finer 
white beard said. They were both angry, dresses than any one else— even than my 
although the child’s words put a stop to mother.” 


further coufiiot. Zacliarias went away re- 
solved to look out for a bride for liis son. 


Matiiias, therefore, had much to say, and 
the fame of his domestic dissensions «pread 


soivea to look out tor a bride lor Jus son, the fame oi Ins domestic dissensions «nread 
if possible, fifty times more beautiful than abroad. The poor women of the neighbour- 
Lulu ; and Ma&ias returned homo to quaiTel hood, whose husbands brought them ^me a 
with liis wife, and then to Lumblo himself few phistres daily, and contented them, were 
before her. Age had rendered her more not sorry to talk of the fine lady who never 
fierce than ever, and more confirmed in her went out except on the back of a high ass, 
Superstitious belief. with two slaves to attend her, — one to dear 

Retribution, however, soon came. Not the way with a whip, the other with his hand 
many days afterwards, news was brought on the saddle, to prevent her faUiiig,— *imd 
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who now, it was ramonred, passed her days 
in weepii)/;: and wailing. It soon became 
known, indeed, that Mathias, when too late, 
had asserted his right of authority ; and had 
become master of his own honse, just as he 
was about to abandon it. The creditors 
were eager; and there remained salvation 
only in flight. One day, therefore, Mathias 
collected some household property, sold it 
to a broker, made a parcel of a few valuables^ 
and when sunset came, started with his wife 
and daughter, leaving Cairo by the iron 
gate. He intended to take boat for Damletta, 
and that way escape to Syria, where he had 
some relations. 

He had •not gone far before a rapid step 
was heard behind ; and a soft voice called 
his name. Ho pressed on hastily ; but 
soon Yazir came running up out of breath. 
.The wife of Mathias recognized him, and 
began to curse him ; but the boy said : 
"Be not angry, O mother. This is a mis- 
fortune which cannot be avoided. But be- 
hold, father Mathias, thou shalt not go 
forth without assistance. My father has 
heard of tliy dopartiii*e, and sends this purse 
for tliy expenses on the way.” 

So saying ho placed a leatliern purse in 
the hands of the merchant, who stooped 
down towanls him and kissed him. All 
hc3arts beat high. The mother of Lulu felt 
the tears run down her ciieeka ; and Lulu 
heraell^ waywrird girl as she wa.% camo to 
Yazir, and taking his hand, put it to her lips, 
and said : 

"O prince, — may happiness eTicircle thee 
as the halo encircloth the moon ! ” 

Her parents felt that this w.'is a renewal of 
the betrothal ; but they said nothing, and 
presently were pursuing their flight, whilst 
Yazir remained standing by the road-sulo. 

The boy was now nearly twelve years of age, 
tall, strong, and handsome ; and more intelli- 
gent and knowing than lails are at tiftoen in 
western countries. He had already acfpiired 
all the instruments of knowledge necessary in 
the Bast. He could read, and write, and was 
capable at accounts. He al ready understood 
business, and his father had conlidence in 
him. But the words of Lulu entered his mind. 
They had talked so much in his presence of 
the betrothal that he understood something 
of hia father’s wishes, though he knew not 
their importance. It seemed to him that his 
life hail an object, which was the possession of 
Lulu ; and he was too young to debjite much 
on the moans. If he had spoken to Zacharhis 
ho would have learned that circumstances had 
altered ; that he had now no longer any desire 
to promote this marriage, which had seemed 
so appropriate at a diflVTcnt time. But a 
certain shamefacedness withheld the boy; 
who, moreover, misinteiipreted tlie import of 
his father’s generosity on the night of Ma- 
thias’s dep{vrture. A bias was given t6 his 
mind and int*reased every day. 

Time passed; and the thoughts of Yazir 


dwelt always on the absent Lulu. At first 
I be was influenced by filial affbetion. If ho 
I saw iiis father sad, he said to himself, " It is 
because I am not the husband of Luhi.” If 
he were urged to become wise and rich, he 
thought, "It is that I may be worthy of 
Lulu.” His soul ever aspired in one direction 
towards Lulu. 

The time came, when everything in this 
outward world began from some mysterious 
cause to appear more beauUfiil in his eyes 
when the rnujesky of the heavens at nighty 
with all ils throbbing stars, was revealed to 
him ; when the breeze at eventide that had 
formerly been voiceless seemed full of magic 
eloquence; when the t^ill of birds and the 
hum of insects in the pomegranate and mul- 
berry groves filled him with strange senaai- 
tious ; when the prattle of chiklren smote his 
heart, and the glances of Women pierced his 
brain like gleams of sunshine. Then it was 
that Lulu ceased to be a mere name, <'iud was 
changed into a lovely form never absent from 
his dreams. 

Zacharias, from whom propriety had not 
departed, seldom spoke of his absent friend ; 
but talked freciuently of finding a peerless 
bride for Yazir. This would have been easy ; 
for all mothers noticed the youth in the street, 
and wished that their daughters might have 
the good fortune to please him. But the mer- 
chant was now ill no huny. If any one 
spoke to him on the subject lie .saiil, There 
is a time mr all thfligs.” The truth was, that 
time, which destroys all passions — even love 
— ^had in him destroyed anger. Besides, it 
i is no rare tiling for the ageiJ, when they - feel 
life slipping from them, to return to some 
caprice they formerly cherished, which re- 
minds them of younger days, and allows 
tlusiii, ill fancy at least, to step back from 
the inevitable doom. 

Zacharias had written recently to Syria, 
endeavouring to learn some tidings of Ma- 
thias ; but his correspji^ncleutB told him tluit 
they h;ul searched in vain. Mathias had 
indeed arrived safely iu Beyrout ; but, after 
remaining there a year, had disappeared. 
Some speculations in which he had engaged 
had utterly lailod ; and it was believed that 
he had gone away in absolute poverty. This 
intelligouce made Zacluadas sick at heart ; but 
there was no remedy, and he devoured his 
chagrin in secret. 

One day Yazir, now a fine handsome youth, 
came to liis father and said that a cai*avaa. 
was about soon to stmi; for Bassora, by way 
of Damascus, an<l that he wislioil to take this 
opportunity to travel and see the world ; for 
without experience of many countries what 
merchant can jirosper ? Zacharias was now 
old, and heard this wish with a deep-drawn 
sigh : but he knew it to be reasonable, 
and gave his oonsent, and collected a large 
amount of merchandise, and bought camels, 
and selectetl the most trustworthy Ser- 
vants, and made a present to the chief of 
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tfce caravan. The old man with the white 
beard who had prophesied happiness to Yazir 
gave him fresh encouragement^ and fuiTtishcd 
Sim with a rule of conduct which he saw 
might be of use to him : “ Never be astonislied 
—neither at danger nor good fortune.” 

Yazir pm'ted with his father after both had 
wept, and went fortli into the desert. In tlie 
recesses of his own mind there still lingered a 
hope that he might be one day unitetl to 
Lulu ; and it was to endeavour to ascertain 
her fate that he had wished to go by w’ay of j 
Damascus. On arriving in that city, instead 
of emJeavouriug to dispose of liis merchandise, 
ho occupied all his time in fruitless in- 
quiries. After a stay of three months he 
departed for Bassom : but wlien the caravan 
Jiiid travelled for twenty days a cloud 
of JBedowins, mounted on camels and 
horses surrounded them and attacked 
them, slaying those who resisted and making 
prisonei's of the rest. Yazir, remembering 
the advice that had been given liiin, and 
seeing that successful defence was im])Ossible, 
sat down quietly 
Bedowins came to 


clanging of gongs ; and Yazir was conducted 
into the city, amidst the acclamations of the 
populace. He was installed in a splendid 
palace, and requested to dispense justice, and 
execute the laws^ 

He soon learned that it was the custom in 
tliat city when a king died, for the population • 
to sally forth in the direction of the desert, 
and to wait for the first wanderer . who, 
sepai'ated from some caravan, had lost 
his way, and was expecting nought but 
death. According to tlieir notion, a king 
raised to the throne from the extremity of 
despair would noL be likely soon to acquire 
priile and ferocity. Sometimes they had 
fount! themselves mistaken ; but tliey had a 
remedy in tlieir hands. It was their ju'actice 
to test the coui’age of the newcomers by run- 
ning at them, :is they dhl at Yazir, shouting 
and brandishing their weapons ; and they 
continued for some time playing the same 
trick. If a monarch, therefore, showed a bad 
cliaracter, tliey soon contrived thajb an accident 


should happen ; the throne became vacant, 
iind waited until the | and the populaLiou went out again to the 
him, and ordered him 1 borders oi the de.sert. 


to follow them. They seemed surprised 
at the tranquillity of ids demeanour 
especially when they learned that he was one 
of the richest Tuerehauts of the company ; and 
treated him far more favourably than the 
rest, abstaining from tying his hands, and 
promising to keep him well until ^uch time 
as ho could get friends to come with a 
ransom. 

As lie was lef' at liberty Yazir found no diffi- 
culty, after spending two or three days in the 
Bedowin enoaiupment, in selecting the be.st 
horse belonging to the tribe, and in ruling away 
one night at full speed. hVom words that lie 
had lieard, he knew that the city of Ardesh 
was at no great distance, and he felt confident 
of being fible to reach it. He rode all niglit, 
and expected to sec palm-trees and green 
pastures by the morning. Jhit a plain of sand 
stretched oii every side. Jte had mistaken 
the dii-ection, and entered a boundless desi^rt, 
which even the Bedowins do not tniverso. He 
did not know whether to julvanco or retreat, 
so he allowed the hor.so to gallop whither he 
would. Thus he proceeded all 4 lay, until at 
length, just as lie was about to give himself 
up to despair, he came in sight of a splendid 
city, built according to a style of architecture 
wholly unknown to him. lie rode forward 
and entered the cultivated country that sur- 
roiuwled ir. . The road.s. were full of people, 
seemingly waiting for some arrival. When 
he approached they advanced with drawn 
swords and brandished speai's, shouting : 

Wilt thou be king over us ? ” 

Believing he had to do with a cotn])any of 
madmen, and remembering the advice that 
had been given liim, be replied^ calmly ^ 

“ Certainly. I ciime with that^ intentton,” 

I/f)on<^ this, there wnh a huge sound of 
Lumm -Voices, and tramplifig^ of feet, and 


Yazir, though he would have preferred 
continuing his journey to Bassora, or return- 
ing to Cairo, consented to rule over tills 
strange people ; whose manners he found to 
be in many respects harsh and repulsive. 
AVhen not in want of a king, they received 
Jill strangers roughly, and compelled thorn 
by ill-treatment to depart from their territory 
very quickly. Yazir, by an edict, ordered that 
this should no longer be, and contrived to 
instil hospitable views into the people qf 
(joraii, for such >vas the name of the place. 
He made it a custom that all strangers who 
arrived should be led into a certain room of 
his palace, and kindly received and fed ; and 
he used to go and look at them through a 
veiled window. All people celebrated his 
goodness ; and the fame thereof spreading, 
travellers for the first time began to firrive at 
the city of Corriii. 

One day it was told to Yazir that three 
persons, a man and two women, apparently 
beggars, laid been taken to his reception- 
room. The strangers were no other than 
the merchant Mathias, his wife, and his 
daughter Lulu, reduced to the extreme 
of poverty. Lulu, ripened into perfect 
womanhood, was more beautiful than ever, 
Yazir gazerl at them with tears falling from 
his eyes. They were evidently worn w’ith 
travel and suflering, and ate as if they had 
been long fiimishcd. When they were somo- 
wliat recovered, he called them before him, 
revealed his name and his condition ; and 
before, from very wonder, they could find 
time to answer, he turned to Lulu, and said : 

O fair one, wilt thou have a prince for 
thy husband ? ” 

Mathias hung bis head ; and his wife 
threw herself at Yazir’s feet. Bat, Lulu ran 
to his side, and seized her mother's hand, hnd 
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cOtomatt^e<l her, in^ the tome of a q^toett, not 
to hfimble Iietsolf. The carriage was so(/n 
celeiitated ; Attd all the people ^t^ero glad for 
three weeks. 

Then, certain great families, who had 
hoped to raise* one of their daughters to 
the throne, began to stir n]j disaatisfae- 
tioii. A revolt was iiuininent. So, the prince 
making Ids preparations secretly, stole'away 
one night, with his wife and Matiuas, and the 
wife of Mathias, and they hastened in tlie 
direction of Ardesh : leaving tlie people of 
(4oHln once more without a sovereign. On 
their way they met a cobbler eacajiiug from his 
creditor, and informe<l him of the good f<ir- 
tune that awaited him if lie arrived in time at 
(xor&ii. Whether he succeeded lo the throne 
they never knew ; for they hastened with 
all speed back to 1 )aniaiSciis, and thence to 
Tfigypt, and gladdened the lieart of Zacliarias : 
who lived Ion ^ to witness the liappiness of 
his son, who had been a prince, and of his 
now danghtfT \\ho had been a beggar. 
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Tde peniiifeula which jids ont 8har])ly 
into the Atlantic at the feoiith-^\esiern ex- 
tremity of our i-'land has a fringe of little 
fisbe^^, like oilnu portions of the coast. Tliey 
may bo lionin««, or iiiackeiel, or what not ; 
l)ut we mean to attend liere <«iily to the little 
fishes called lulchards, because they are more 
impoviiint to Cornishmcn tliaii any other 
fish ,* and because very few of our other coun- 
ties kiio^w aiiylluug about them. They be- 
long esjiecially, to the land of tlie logan, the 
kind of eroiiileclis and toiv, the laiul of 
J /a lid’s Ends, the land of boh I coastb, rocky 
btcuies, rich mines, Celtic remains, bold 
fishers. If you mount tlie tower of liiu’yan 
cliuicli, betw’cen renzaiice and the Logan 
ritoue, and look around you, you master thice 
quarters of a circle of sea view; and this 
comprises many a bjjot wlicre the pilchard 
fishery is cariied on ; but not all. Tliere 
are eastern bays, and creeks, and nooks, be- 
yond the r.iuge of lofty ]5uryan. 

The pilchard is a very kind fiieiid to tlie 
Coruishmeii. It not only supplies them with 
one of their article^ of food, but beneiiU 
them in other ways. Cornwall, we must re- 
member, is a granite country, a copper 
couutiy, a tin country, a hard stern country, 
ill many of its natural features. Its western 
half lias BO many of these bits of sternness, 
that there are not arable fields enough to 
grow corn, auvl not rich grass enough tq 
fatten cattle* Corn and meat are, conse- 
quenlly, likely to be scanty and dear in com- 
})arisoii with those of many other counties ; 
and thus the Cornishmau of low degree is 
driven to his own resources. The fisheries 
become of great value to him, and the jiil- 
chard perhmis more tlian any other fisli. 

Miuiy a Londoner would not know a pil- 


chiltfd if he xUct ^Vith it ih his dish ; 'hh 
might perchance mistake it for a herriii]^, 
which it somewhat u^esembles in siae ; but the 
pilchard is falter, the scales are larger 'and 
tidhere* more eloSely than in the herring, 
which it resembldi in taste, but which is 
strbif^r. The pilchaitl is ’'indeed flometi(nes 
eallMlthe gipsy herring, in right of a certain 
amount of family resemblance.^ ^ Its average 
length is probably nine ilichbs. As t6 
the iiaturtil home of they pilclmrd, in- 
quiners Seem to be someWhat ^ puzzled. A 
few f>ilchtird8 make their appearance oo- 
casionall}*, in the Forth, al^nt October; 
at bhoal, once now and then, appears on the 
Devonshire coast ; a lucky day in eighteen 
hundrod and ihirty-four sent so many pil- 
chards into Poole that they were sold there at 
apenijy a dozen. A fishery of pilchards is cai*^ 
nod on lo asmnlL es^tent at Baiitry Lay; a 
few are caught occa«‘ioiially near Dublin and 
iiediaat ', a lew likewise find their >way into 
the herring-nets off Yarmouth; and Mr.Yarrell 
records, as a notable achievement, that he 
once cauglit a pilchard in the Thames. But, 
the coast of Cornwall is, beyond any other 
locaiitv, that in wliich the pilchard is most 
met With. T'hey are found at all seasons 
of the year ; but it is only from June to Sep-* 
tcinber that the fishery is carried on to any 
coiibidorable extent. The vast shoals appear 
in three princijial localities — between Start 
Point and the Lizard, between the Lizard 
and the Land’s End, and about St. Ives on 
the north coast of the county. The shoals 
divide and subdivide, niid rejoin and divide 
again. The re;isoii3 lor these movements are 
nut well ascertained ; it is possible that, 
liiiviug eatou up all the young shrimps and 
oilier small crustaceoub animals (their princi- 
pal food) in one part of the sen, they sepa- 
rate to seek pastui'es new. 

Tiie Cornishmoii having reason to look 
anxiously lo tho maintenance of the fish- 
eries, every little Cove, bay, or creek which 
promises a tolerable haul, is well fished 
by them. There may not be a regular 
fishing community, but several poor fami* 
lies may have a fishing-boat among them, 
by the aid of which a small supply may 
be obtained for their own food, ami perhaps 
a little salted or dried for their future use, 
and anotlier portion sold to their ueiglibours. 
If there should bo many weeks of continuous 
stormy weather, which is not unlikely ^ 
moist Cornwall, the poor people on the coast 
may be driven to hai'd shifts. The ])ilchard, 
however, is not fished merely in this humble 
way ; it is fished on a large scale, ^ and re*- 
turns fair profits to the capitalists who caa 
provide boats, and nets, and other tackle, in a 
saiiiciontly ample manner. It is not hi lone 

C art alone of tlie Curuibii coast thatltliis 
ranch of |u?oductive employment is cafried 
on. It centres at St. Ives in the noii.!), and 
at Mevagissy and Logo and Fowey in the 
south-east, and at St. Mawes and Falmoutli 
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and Penzance in the south-west, as well as in general, and of pilchard-life in particul^. 
numerous small places at various points of He looks out for the pilchard, and telegraphs 
tike cotwt. Not only may one season be less the boatmen concerning the same. In the 
favourable than another, but one fishing- earliest and greyest dawn, it may be long 
jdaoe may have a bad year when another has before the sun makes his appearance, the 
a good year ; and henct? there is much of the huer ascends some sea-cliflT— sufficiently high 
lottery uncertainty about it, which doubtless for his purpose, and yet sufficiently near the 
increases the zest of the adventurers. fishers for him to be seen. He leoks out 

Let us make believe that we are out with far and wide on the sea, in search of some 
a party of pilchard fiahers — say at St. Ives, spot, which presents a certain peculiaiity of 
Let U8 suppose that our companions have the view. He detects such a spot. It is a huge 
wherewithal to conduct the fishing properly ; black patch often to be measured in square 
that the il>h. are tolerably numerous, and in miles ; ho looks again and again, more and 
the right spots ; that they do not show any more keenly, until he becomes convinced 
unreasonable shyness or prejudice against that it marks a shoal of pilchards, whose 
being caught ; and that the weather is mode- oil has a tendency to give a kind of smooth- 
rately favourable. ness to the ripples of the sea, and whose 

First, then, for the materials — or working number even aflects the reflected apuearance 
tools. Tlie pilchard is caught with that of the water. Then, when the sun shines, he 
sort of net which fish era call a suiiio. This will see a flash now and then sparkle above the 
seine is from two to three hundred fatl>oms surface, and will know it to be a gamesome 
long — say* fourteen hundred feet, or w me- young pilchard leaping out of the water for 
what over a quarter of a mile ; and jt is pure fun, and turning up the dazzling scales 
from seventy to eighty feet wide. Both of its white bed ly to glisten in the sun, lie 
edges are fastened to stout ropes ; and four looks and scans narrowly until quite con- 
strong ropes, or waiq>s, about three liun- viuced that a shoal of pilchards is really 
dred feet long, are fastened to the four cor- within view, and then he begins to work his 
ners. One of the edges is rendt‘rod buoyant telegraph. He has two large boughs, one in 
by corks ; while the other, on the contrary, is each hand, wherewith he can make signals, 
rendered heavy by leaden weights : the object which, though not quite so scientific as those 
of this ai’i’angcment being that when the seine of Wheatstone, or Steiuhcil, or Brett, are yet 
is immersed in the water, it may assume a veiv sufficient for his purpose. There is a watcher 
tical position, like a perforated wall: the below, attentive to his movements. The 
corked edge being of course uppermost, and watcher sees the huer in a state of pleasurable 
the leaded edge undermost. The fisliing-boat excitement; he signals a shoal; and the 
is generally al'out forty feet long, eight tons watcher speedily makes the fact known to 
burden, and manned by eight or nine men. all whom it may concern. All the three 
There is a tarpaulin to cover the seine while boats belonging to each party, if not yet on 
in the boat. tlie bosom of the water, are speedily manned 

There is a second or assistant boat, called :ind pushed oft‘; while smaller boats are 
the vol yev, which carries another net, called brought into a state of readiness to land the 
the tuck-s(‘iiie ; and there is a third boat, fish which are destineil to be caught, 
called t!ie InrktT, or cock-boat, somev\hat Thus far, then, the huer has found out the 
smaller than the others. Itopea, aucliore, grap- pilchards ; it rests with the fishers to capture 
nels, and all such stores, are supplied in sut- them. The gold of the piscine California 
ficient number. has been discovered, and the diggers must 

The tuck-seine, in tlie volyer or following now get the nuggets as skilfully as they can, 
boat, is shorter and broiuler than the stop- It is a part of the principle of fishing adopted, 
seine, carried in the principal or seine-boat ; that the stop-seine shall form a kind of cir- 
it is of a different shape too ; U is wider in the cular wall, within which the unlucky pil- 
middle than at the ends, and the middle is chords may be imprisoned, and that the lower 
formed into a hollow or bunt. These two ed^e of the net shall touch the ground, in 
boats are about equal in size ; but the lurker order that the fish may not escape under- 
or cock -boat is smaller, and carries no seine ueath. Hence the pi]chard*»fishery is best 
or net. The tliree boats together require carried on at such a distance from the shore 
a crew of eighteen men, and one or two as will give a depth of about seventy feet of 
boys. water, equal (or thereabouts) to the width or 

The crews of the three boats have all their depth of the seine. The seine is carried in 
respective duties to perform ; but, there is an the largest boat, carefully fqjded, so that it 
important auxiliary of theirs, called the huer may be opened and thrown out without en- 
or crier, apparently so named from a French tanglement. Two men hold themselves in 
word. His office is a very remarkable one, readiness to manage the net, five or six tug 
unlike any that is commonly known in the manfully at the oars, while the bow-oarsman 
more general and extensive of the British keeps his eye upon the huer, who nob only 
fisheries. He is a watclier, a look-out, a spy, .signals theanproaOh of the shoal, but telegraphs j 
a discoverer, a sharp-sighted and long-sighted his instructions as to the best mode in which | 
fellow^ who knows something of fish-life iulit may be^ approached. The huer — keen, I 
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cool, patient, calculating, ezperieDced-*-forms 
a jutigmcut concerning the best mode of pro* 
ceeding ; he decides where it is best for the two 
larger boats to anchor, and liow the cock^boat 
maj best go out to reconnoitre the enemy. TJie 
men in the boats obey the signals of the liner, 
as the captains in the Baltic fleet would those 
given forth by Sir Charles Napier from the 
Duke of Wellington ; they know it is to their 
interest, having a good general, to attend to 
his behests. 

It is an anxious moment when this state of 
things has arrived, for the pilchards, like 
other people, will give their oppressors the 
slip if they can ; and ilie Inter has to so 
manage that the shoal may be intercopled 
just at the right time and place — a feat which 
calls foiih all his keenness and judgment, 
and implicit obedience on the part of the 
men in tlie l^oats. It is a momentous 
period, too, for tlie numerous watchers 
on the beach ; since their cuplxiards and 
their pockets lire likely to bo influenced 
by the result. I'he hucr has seen ihe| 
shoal, and has made Ills calculations as to 
time and space ; he gives a signal for the 
boatmen to weigh anchor, and to remove tlie i 
tarpaulin which covers the seine ; he signals 
again, and oveiboai'd goes tlie seine ; tlio j 
light edge being managed by one man, and 
the heavy edge liy another. The N»'ar|>s at 
two coriurs ot the seine have previously been 
jti.^tened to a buoy ; and as the position of the 
seine at one end is thus detorinined, the boat 
lows along to carry out the other end ; some 
of them pull, 'iftliile two others throw the, 
seine overboard, as fast lu the boat ]>i ogi esses ; 
and the bow-oarsuiaii directs their m<»ve-[ 
ments in accoi dance with the signals made 
by the huer. The object is, of coiii'bc, to 
oppose a barrier to tlie farther progress of 
tlie shoal ; to aul in this object, the men ^ 
in the cock-boat take uj) a position between 
the seine and tlie buoy, and beat the water 
with tlieir Oesrs, to tiigliten tlie fish, and 
prevent them from passiinr by the edge of the 
seine, — «a crafty mode of driving the pool*! 
little fish from sham danger into real. The 
iiiovoniciits are so managed that the seine is 
brought round in a curved liu(», until tlie two 
ends meet, and thus enclose the shoal — the 
whole being imprisoned in a circular net-like' 
W’all ; for, the leaded edge rests iijion the 
f^andy liottom of the bay, and the cock-boat 
liolds sentry over the only possible point of 
escape — the junction of the two ends of the 
seine. 

U'lie pilchards are arrested in their course, 

{ lerliaps to the extent of thousands of hogs- 
icails, and the men give three jolly cheers to 
aunouiioc their luck. Then comes the next ' 
task — the lifting of the pilchards out of the 
water. Uhis is effected by the aid of the 
tuek-scine. As low tide approaches, boats 
congregate arouinl in great numbers, and the ^ 
men pi eparo. The volyer, or following boat, , 
goes w'ithin the circle formed by the stop- > 


seine, and lays the tuoknibeiae round within 
the circle. The two ende of the tuck-seine 
are then drawn together in such a way as to 
tuck or coop up the poor pilchards in a nar- 
rower and narrower space, and to raise them 
from the bottom. The iish are terribly 
frightened, and jump and flout about : but 
fruitlessly ; they become collected in the 
hollow bunt of the tuck-seine. They are 
raised gradually and cautiously to the sur- 
face ; tliey are laded out by the men with 
flaskets, and are thrown in a silvery shower 
into the boats which crowd around. The 
number enclosed within the stop-seiue may 
be BO large tlxat the tuck-solne could not 
hold them, or tlie boats could not hold 
them, or tlic persons on shore could not 
salt and cure them. In such case, the tuck- 
seinc brings up only a portion at a time ; 
and some of the pilchai'ds may remain a 
week or more in their prison. They do not 
necessarily sufler from this, however, as 
they are floating about in their own native 
element. Bometimes, meanwhile, there is a 
busy throng of small boats surrounding the 
seine, each ready to take its load to the beach ; 
and the scene is then not a little striking and 
auiimited. 

But, the seine mothotl is not the only one 
adopted : many of the flsliers And it more 
I convenient to employ the drift method. 
Here, we may remark that while some learned 
pundits use tiio words seine and shoal, others 
s«iy scan and schull : we shall adhere to onr 
ow'u usage, without pretending to say which is 
, the better of the two. In the drift method, 
tifteeii or twenty drift-nets are fastened end 
I to end; and as they are upwards of a 
bundled bet long, the whole may extend 
iieaily half a mile, and in some cases three- 
<piarterB. The nets are about forty feet deep. 
The string of nets has a corked rope running 
along the toj), and a strengthening rope running 
along the midille, but no leaded rope at the bot- 
tom. The nets are carried in flsliiug-boats, each 
having four men and a boy. A line from one 
end of the head-rope is fastened over the 
(piarter of the boat; and the nets, being 
tinned overboai'd, are left to float with the 
tide. The corks and the buoys are so managed 
tliat the up])er edge of the nets is twelve or 
lifteen feet below the surtace of tlie water ; 
so that ships may pass over the nets without 
injuring tlicm. The xneu shoot the nets a 
Lttle before sunset and again as dawn ap- 
proaches : making two hauls, and sometimes 
two good captures, in a night. 

Mr. Yarrell, a great authority in piscatorial 
loiv, states that, in eighteen hundred and 
twenty seven, when the parliamentary bounty 


three hundred seines ; there were about 
four thousand Uiree hundred men employed 
afloat, and six thoua'uid three hundred em- 
ployed on shore, making ten thousand six 
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hundred persons directly employed in catch'* 
ing and curing the lish ; while the whole ont* 
lay for boats, seines, curing-cellars, &Ct, was 
estimated at nearly half a million sterling. A 
seine, with its boat complete, costs as much 
as seven or eight liuudrecl f>ounds. There is 
a curious mode a<lople(l of dividing the jn’o- 
duce. Supposing the exact value of tho cap- 
ture to be ascertained, this is divided’ into 
eiglit equal pans ; one part goes for tho boat, 
or is reckoned as interest on its original cost ; 
three other parts go for the seine, as hitercsi 
in like manner; and the ivmaiiiing four parts 
as wages or earnings for the men. There is 
an attendant boy, Who reiiflers .sundry bits of 
service, for which he is rewarded in an inter- 
calar}^ sort of way : lie is entitled to the pil- 
chards which happen to fill into tho sea as 
the nets are drawn ; and to secure thorn ho i.s 
furnished with a b;ig-net, fixed to the end of 
a rod. When the take is large, the men’s 
share may amount to something respectable. 
Sometimes, the shoals have been enormous. 
Mr. Yarrell speaks of one pavticnlav oocSsion 
when twenty-two hundred hogaheads of 
pilchards were caught in one seine at 
one time ; and Borlase,. in earlier times, re- 
corded a haul of three thousand hogsheads. 
Estimates vary fiom two tlumsand five 
hundred to three thoueaml five hundred as 
the number that wouhl fill a hogshead. 
Taking a medium between these two numbers 
we arrive at tho astounding total of nine 
millions of pilchards as having lieen taken at 
one haul. An instance has been known of 
ten thousand hogsheads having been 'taken 
in one single grab in one day~a mighty in- 
I crease, certainly, in the available fowl for the 
I catchers or for those to whom the catchers 
I sold ; for although a pilchard i.s but a humble 
i afiiiir, thirty millions of pilchards become 
I in the aggi’egate rather a Hiibstantial fact. 

1 Then comes the curing — a rare busy 
I scene. The boats rew speedily to land, and 
I deposit their cargoes. Tho fisli, such as are 
I not W’aiiled for immodiate consuiujitioii in the 
j fresh state, are taken to the curing cellars. 

! Here they are arranged in row.s, with salt 
between : eight busliels of salt to the hogs- 
head. The pilchards thus remain a mouth ; 
after wliich time the}’’ are ]jackcHi iu 
easks, in regular layers, and pressed down 
closely ; the pi’cssing is continued until the 
i casks are quite full, and then the cask-lieads are 
1 fastened down. The oil of the pilchard is by 
! this time, to a consider.able extent, pressed 
out. 'Much of the salt can bo used a 
j eecoud time ; and after this it forms a capital 
I manure. The pressure upon the li.sh iu the 
j hogshead is produced by a weighted lever 
i acting upon a block or 'stone placed upon a 
circular board on the fish. A hogshead of 
pilchaids pressed and packed in this way 
will weigh somewhat Uhder five hundred 
pounds ; and there will be three or four 
ffftllona of oil pressed from' them, -worth four 
5r live shillings. This oilis uo great treasure; 


still it will always filnd a market,' and it 
assists in rendering the pilchard firtheiw pro- 
fiLablc. Tiie oil is used iu the manufacture 
of cart-grease, and for many purposes similar 
to those wherein the commonest wbalo oil is 
employed.' Attempts have l^eou wade to 
purify it, and render it seiwiceable to curry 
leather ; but, the attempts have not met Avith 
much success. 

Tlie Cornish men having caught their pil- 
chards ; eaten some ; disposed of others iu a 
fre.^li state to their neighbours ; squeezed the 
! vest ; sold the oil obtained by the squeezing ; 
and prepared their filled hogsheads in a proper 
way ; what becomes of the hogsheads and 
their contents? Pilchards, like prophets, 
gain little hon^)ur in their own country. 
They are sent abroad, and have been so sent 
at least since the time of Queen Elizabeth ; 
for an act passed in her reign states that i| 
“ No stranger shall transport beyond seas any 
pilchard or other fish in cask, unless he doe 
bring into tho realrne, for every six tunne.s, 
two hundred of clap-boord fit to make cask, , 
and so rateably, upon paine of forfeiting the ‘ 
said pilchard or fish.” This clause was pro- ; 
bably introduced on account of the great ! 
scarcity of timber in Cornwall. The two \ 
best customers for salted and hanselled pil- > 
chards arc : firet, the slave-owners of the new j 
continent, and the free blacks, among whom I 
the pilch.ards arc eaten in considerable quan- j. 
tities ; secondly, the Koman Catholic coun- j- 
tries in the Mediterrarman, where pilchards ;| 
may be eaten on fast days without danger to 1 1 
the soul. j 


REMEDY. 

I WAS ilroopiiig, I was grieving, i 

O’er life’s ills, a hiduotis train ; * 

All, I said, ie but bereaving ; 

All is loss without a gain ! | 

i. 

There is not one stable blessing I 

For our weak and sinful clay : 

In the moment of possessing 

Every joy is snatched away ! I 

Suddenly there came a splendour 

Richly gushing from the skies; | 

As a Maiden, bright yet tender, j 

Streamed upon my wondering eyes. . j 

“ Cease,” she said, ** thy strain of sorrow ! j 

Mortal, turn thy looks on mo 1 ! 

1 am daughter of To inoriow, 

And my name is Remedy ! 

** Nothing is, that is without mo ; 

1 was present at the birth . 

Of tho Universe about me ; 

Mind is Heaven; mine is Earth !” 

“Spheite,” I cried, “sublime of action! 

Yet a doubt suspends' ujy breath : 

For disgrace, despair, diclntction. 

What thy cure ?' ” She any wcied, ** Death P* 


« That,” 1 cric4f with bitter fcclitigV 
U from \vo6,to woe to Doc. 

Say» for death itself what liealing?'* 

She replied — *• Eternity 1 '* 

^JORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 


ClIArTEH THE SIXTH. 

The last day came, the house was full of 
packing-cases, which were being carted off at 
the front door, to the nearest railway station. 
Even the pretty lawn at theshlo of tlie house 
was made unsiglitly and untidy by the straw 
tliat had been wafted upon it 11 1 rough tlie 
open door and windows. The rooms had a 
strange echoing sound in them, — and the 
light came harshly and strongly in through 
the uncurtained windows, — seeuiiiig already 
unhiniiliar and strange. rs. ilale’s dress- 
ing-room was left untouched to the last ; mid 
there she and Dixon were packing uji clothes, 
iuul interrupting each other every now and 
then to exclaim at, and turn over with foml 
regard, some forgotten treasure in the shape 
of some relic of the children while tliey were 
yet little. They did not make mucli jirogress 
with their work. Down-stair.s, J\largaret 
' stooil cttliii and collected, ready to counsel or 
advise the men who Jiad been called in to 
help the cook «*iud Charlotte. These two last, 
crying between whiles, wondered how the 
young lady could keep up so this last day, 
Riiil settled it between them that she was not 
lik<*ly to care much for Hrlstone, having been 
so long in Loudon. There she stood, very 
pale and quiet, Avith her large grave eyes 
observing everything, — up to every present 
circiiinstance however small. They couhl 
not understand how her heart was aching all 
the time, with a heavy pressure that no sighs 
could lift oir or relieve, and how constant 
exertion for her perceptive faculties Avas the 
only way to keep herself from crying <iut 
Avitli pain. Moreover, if she gave Avay, Avho 
was to act ? Her father Avas exainining 
l>a)}ers, books, registers, what not, in the 
vet, try Avith the clerk’; and when lie came in 
there Avere his own books to pack up, Avhich 
no one but himself could do to bis satisfaction. 
Besides, Avas Margaret one to give Avay before 
strange men, or oven household friends like 
the cook and Charlotte ! Not she. But at 
last the four packers went into the kitchcu to 
their tea ; and Margaret moved stilily and 
slowly away from the place in the hall where 
she liad been standing so long, out tlirough 
the bare echoing drawing-room into the 
twilight of an early November evening. 
Til ere was a filihy veil of soft dull mist ob- 
scuring, but not hiding, all objects, giving 
them a lilac hue, for the sun had not yet fully 
set ; a robin was singing, — perhaps, Margaret 
tliouglit, the very robin that her father had 
so often talked of as his winter pet, and for 
which he had made, with his own hands, a 


kind of robin-house by . his study window. 
The leaves were more gorgeous than ever ; 
the first touch of frost would lay them all 
low on the ground. Already one or two kept 
constantly floating down, amber and goldeu 
in the low slanting sun-rays. ’ 

Margaret went along the walk undey 
the pear-tree Avail. She had never been 
along it since she paced it at Henry 
Lennox’s side. Here, at this , bed of thyme 
he began to speak of what she must not 
tliink of now. Her eyes Avere on that late- 
blowing rose as she was trying to speak ; 
and she had caught the idea of the vivid 
beauty of the feathery leaves of the carrots 
in the very middle of his last sentence. . Only 
a fortnight ago ! And all so changed I 
Where Avas he now ] In London, — going 
through the old round ; dining Avith tlie old 
Harley Street set, or with gayer young 
friends of his own. Even now, while she 
Avalked sadly through that damp and drear 
garden in the dusk, with every tiling falling 
and lading, and turning to decay ai*ound her, 
he might be gladly putting away liis law- 
books after a day of satisfactory toil, and 
freslicniug himself up, as he had told her he 
often did, by a rim in the Temple Gardens, 
taking in Uie while the grand inarticulate 
miglity roar of tens of thousands of busy men, 
nigb at hand, but not seen, and catching, 
ever at his quick turns, glimpses of the lights 
of the city coming up out of the depths of the 
river, lie had otteu spoken to Margaret of 
those hasty walks, snatched in the intervals 
between study and dinner. At his best times 
and in his best moods had he siiokeuof them; 
and the thought of them hail struck upon her 
fancy. Here there Avas no sound. Tlie robin 
had gone away into the vast atilhiess of night. 
Now and then a cottage door in the distance 
AA^as oj[>encd and shut, as if to admit the tired 
labourer to his home ; but that sounded very 
far away. A stealthy, creeping, crancliiug 
sound among the crisp fallen leaves of the 
forest beyond the garden seemed almost close 
at hand. IMargaret knew it Avas some jioacher. 
Sitting up in her bedroom this p;ist autumn^ 
Avith the light of her caudle extinguished, 
and purely revelling in the solemn beauty of 
the licav.ens and the earth, she had many 
a time seen the light noiseless leap of the 
poachers over the garden-fence, tlieir quick 
tramp across the dewy moonlit lawn, their dis- 
appearance in the black still sluidow beyond, 
Tlie Avild adventurous fi’oedoiu of their li& 
had taken her fancy; she felt inclined to 
wish them success ; she had no fear of them, 
But to-night she was afraid, she kn^w not 
why. She heard Ghai-lotte shutting the, 
dows, and fastening up ior the uigh^ 
scions that any one ha<l gone ont into the 
garden. A small branch — it might be of 
rotten wood, or it might be broken by fbrci^ 
— came lieaviiy down in the nearest j>art of the 
for^t ; Mirgarot ran, swift as Oamilla, .down 
to the ' window, and rapped at it with a 
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liurri«d tremulousness which startled Chai 
1 lotte witliin. 

, ' Let me in ! Let me in t It is only me 

Qharlotte 1 ” Her heart did not still its flut- 
t^ing till slie was safe in the drawing-room 
with the windows fastened and boiled, anc 
the familiar walls hemming her round, am 
shutting lier in. She had sate down upon a 
packing-case ; eheerloss, chill was the dreary 
and dismantled I’oom — no fire, nor other 
light, but Chaj Jotte’s long unsnuffrid candle. 
Charlotte Itioked at Margaret with surprise ; 
and Margaret, feeling it rather than seeing it, 
rose up. 

1 was afraid you were shutting mo out 
altogether, Charlotte,” said slie, liaif-amiling. 
|‘And then you would never liave heard me 
in the kitchen, and the doora into the lane and 

1 churchyard are locked long ago.” 

I “Oh, miss, I should have been sure to 

have missed 3’on soon. The men would liave 
wanted you to tell them how to go on. And 
I have put tea in master’s study, as being 
the most comfortable room, so to speak.” 

“ Thank j^on, Charlotte. You ai'c a kind 
girl. I shall be st>rry to leave you. You 
must try and write to me, it* I can ever give 
you any little help or good advice. I shall 
always be glad to get a letter from Helstone, 
you know. I shall be sure and send you my 
liddress when 1 know it.” 

The study was all ready for tea. There 
was a good blazing fire, and unliglited candles 
on the table. Margaret sat down on the rug, 
jiartly to warm herself, for the dampness of 
the evening hung about her dress, and over- 
fatigue had made lier eliilty. She kept licr- 
self balanced by clasping her liand.s together 
round her knees ; her head drooped a little 
towards her chest ; the altitude was one of' 
despondency, whatever her frame of mind 
might be. lint when she heard lier father’s 
step on the gravel outside, she started up, 
and hastily shaking her heavy black hair 
back, and wiping a few tears away that had 
come on her cheek.s she knew not how, she 
went out to oja-n the door for him. He 
showed far more depies.sion lliaii she did. 
She could hardly get him to talk, although 
she tried to speak on subjects tliat would 
interest him, at the cost oV an eflbrt every 
time which she tlioiiglit would be her htst, j 

“ Have you been a very long walk to-day?” i 
asked she, on seeing llis refusal to touch ; 
food of any kind. , 

“ As far ^ Fordham lleechcs. I went to 1 
see Widow MaJtby ; she is sadly grieved at i 
not having wished you good-bye. She says 1 
little Susan has kept watch down the lane 
for days past. — ^Nay, Margaret, wliat is the 1 
' matter, dear?” The thought of the little j 
child watching for her, and continually dis- t 
appointed — from no forgetfulness 011 her i 
part, but from sheer inability to leave home c 

' — was the last drop in poor Margaret’s cui>, i 
and she was sobbing away us if her heart !l 
would break. Mr. Hale was distressingly 1 1 

perplexedi He rose, and W'alked nervously up 
and down the room. Margaret tried to check 
, herself, bat would not spoAk until she could 
do so with firmness. She heard him talking, 
as if to himself. 

“I cannot l)ear it. I cannot bear to see 
the sufFcringa of othei's. I think I could go 
through my own with patience. Oh, is there 
no going back ? ” 

“No, fatlier,” said Margaret, looking 
straight at him, and speaking low and 
steadily. It is bad to believe you in error, > 

It would be infinitely worse to have knowU 
you a hy’pocrite.” She dropped her voice at 
the last few words, as if entertaining the idea 
of hypocrisy for a moment in connection with 
her father savoured of irreverence. 

“ Besides,” she went on, “ it is only that I 
am tired to-night; don’t think that I am 
suffering from what you have done, dear 
papa. We can’t either of us talk about it 
to-night, I believe,” said she, finding that 
tears and sobs w-ould come in spite of herself. 

“ I had hotter go and take manuna up this 
cup of tea. She had hers very early, wdien I 
was too busy to go to her, and I am sure she 
will be glad of another now.” 

Eailroad time inexorably wrenched them 
away from lovely, beloved Helstone, the next 
morning. They were gone ; they had seen 
the last of the long low parsonage home, 
half-covered with China-roses and pyr- 
acanthus— more homelike tlian ever in the 
morning sun that glittered on its windows, 
each belonging to some well-loved room. 
Almost belore they had settled themselves 
into the cai*, sent from Southampton to fetch 
them to the station, they were gone away 
to return no more. A sting at Margaret’s 
heart made lier strive to look out. to catcli the 
last glimpse of the old church tower where 
she knew it might be seen al^ve a wave of 
the forest trees ; but her father remembered 
this too, and she silently acknowleilged his 
greater right to the one window from wliicli 
it could be seen. She leant back and simt 
her eyes, and the tear.s welled forth, and 

Lung glittering for an instant on the shadow- 
ing eyelashes before rolling slowly down her 
cheeks, and dropping, unheeded, on her dress. 

They were to stop in London all nigld 
at some quiet hotel. Poor Mrs. Hale fiad 
cried in her way nearly all day long ; 
and Dixon showed her sorrow by. extreme 
crossness, and a continual irritable attempt 
to keep her petticoats from even touching 
the unconscious Mr. Hale, whom she regarded 
is the origin of all this suffering. 

They went through the well-known streets, 
mst houses which they had often visited, 

)ast shops in which she had lounged, inipa- 
ient, by her aunt’s side, while tliat lady was 
uaking some important and interminable 
lecision— nay, absolutely past acquaintances 
n the streets ; for though the morning had - 
)een of an incalculable length to tlicrn, and 
hey felt as if it ought long ago to have closed 
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iu for the repose of darkness^ ii was the very out. In such towns in the south of England, 
busiest time of a Louiion afternoon iu Margaret had seen the shopmen, when not 
November when they arrived there. It was emplojred in their business, lounging a little 
long since Mrs. Hale had been in London ; | at their doors, enjoying the fresh air, and the 
and she roused up, almost like a child, to look look up and down the street. Here, if they 
about her at the dilFereut streets, and to gaze had any leisure from customers, they made 
after and exclaim at the shops and carriages, themselves business in the shop — even, Mar- 
“Oh, there’s Harrison’s, where I bought garet fancied, to the unnecessaiy unrolling, 
so many of my wedding-things. Dear ! how and re-rolling of ribbons. All these diiferenceg 
altered ! They’ve got immense plate -glass struck upon her mind, as she and her mother 
windows, larger than Crawford’s m South- went out next morning to look for lodgings, 
ampton. Oh, and there, I declare — no, it is Their two nights at hotels had cost 
juot^yes, it is — Margaret, we liave just more than Mr. Hale had anticipated, 
passed Mr, Henry Lennox. Where can he and they were glad to take the lirst clean, 
be going, among all these shops ? ” cheerful rooms they met with that were at 

Maigaret started forwards, and as quickly lil»erty to receive them. There, for the first 
fell back, half-smiling at herself ior the ' time for many days, did Margaret feel at 
sudden motion. They were a hundred yards rest. There was a dreaminess iu the resU 
away by this time ; but he seemed like a relic * too, which made it still more perfect and 
of Uelstone — he \vas associated with a bright ' luxurious to repose in. The distant sea. 
morning, an eventful day, and she should lapping the sandy shore with measured 
have liked to have seen him, without his seeing sound ; the nearer cries of the donkey-boys ; 
her, — without the chance of their si)eaking. the unusual scenes moving before her Uke 
The evening, without employment, passed pictures, which she cared not in her laziness 
ill a room high up in an hotel, was long and i to have fully explained before they passed 
heavy. Mr. Hale went out to his book- aw'ay ; the stroll down to the beach to 
seller’s, aiiul to Ctall on a friend or two. Every breathe the sea-air, soft and warm on 
<uie they saw, either in the house or out in Hhat sandy sliore even to the end of 
the .streets,appeared hurrying iosomo appoint - 1 November ; the great long misty sea-line 
ment, expected by, or expecting, somebody. i toucliiug the tender-coloured sky ; the white 
'J'lioy alone seemed sti'aiige, and friendless, ' sail of a distant boat turning silver in some 
an<l desolate. Yet within a mile Margaret ' pale sunbeam ; it seemed as if she could 
know of house after house, where she lor her j dream her life away iu such luxury of pen- 
own sake, and lier mother for her aunt aiveness iu which she made her present all In 
Shaw’s, would bo welcomed if they came in 'all, from not daring to think of the past, or 
gla»lnoss, or even, in peace of mind, if they w'ishing to contemplate the future, 
came .sorrowing, and wanting sympathy in a Dut the future must be met, however stern 
complicated trouble like the present, then aiul iron it be. One evening it was arranged 
they would be felt as a shadow iu all these that Margaret and her lather should go the 
houses of intimate ac(piaintaucos, not friends, next day to Miltou-Northerii, and look out 
Jjoiuloii lite is too wlnrliiig au<l full to admit for a house. Mr. Hale had received several 
ot even an hour of that de<q) silence of feeling | letters fioiu IVIr. Jloll, and one or two from 
winch the friends of Job showed, wheu ‘‘they Mr. Thornton, and he was anxious to ascer- 
sat with him on the gi'ound seven days and tain at once a good many particulars respect- 
seven nights, and no4ie spake a word unto ing his position and cliauces of success there, 

him; for they saw that his grief wiw very which he could only do by au interview with 

gloat.” the latter gentleman. Margaret knew that 

they ought to be removing ; but she had a 
CHAPTER TUE SEVENTH. rci>uguauce to the idea of a manufacturing 

Tjik next afternoon, about twenty miles town, and believed that her mother was 
from jMilton-Nortlieru, they entered on the receiving benefit from Heston air, so she 
little brjinch railway that led to Heston, wouhl willingly have deferred the expedition 
Ilostou itself was one long straggling street, to Milton. 

running parallel to the seashore. It had a cha- For many miles before they reached 

racier of its own, as different from the little Milton, they saw a deep load-coloured cloud 
bathing-places in the south of England 21s they hanging over the horizon in the dii’cction in 
again Irom those of the continent. To use a which it lay. It was all the daiker from 
{Scotch word, every thing looked more “purpose- contrast with the jxale gray* blue of the 
like.” The country carts had more iron, and wintry sky; for in Heston there had been 
less wood and leather about tlie horse-gear ; the earliest signs of frost. Nearer to the 
the people in the streets, although on pleasure towrn the air had a faint taste and smell of 
bent, had yet a busy mind. Tlie colours smoke ; perhaps, after all, more a loss of the 
looked grayer-more enduring, not so gay and fragrance of grass and lierb^e than any 
pretty. There were no smock frocks, even positive taste or smell. Quick they were 
iimong the country folk ; they retarded whirled over long, stniight, hopeless streets 
motion, and were apt to catch on machinery, of regularly-built houses, all small and of 
and so the habit of wearing tliem had died Here and there a great oblong 
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mauyrwindowed factory stood up like a heu 
among her chickens, puffing out black ^'unpar- 
Uamentary ” .smoke, and sufficiently account- 
ing for the cloud which Margaret had taken 
to foretell rain. As they drove through, the 
larger and wider streets, from the station 
to the hotel, they Jiad to stop constantly; 
givat loaded lurries blo(3ked up the. not over- 
i wide thoroughth res. Margaret had. now and 
I then been iuto tJio city in her drives with her 
i aunt. But there tha heavy lumbering vehieJes 
h seenicd various iu their purposes and intent ; 
i here every van, eveity waggon and truck, bore 
I cotton, cither iu the, I’aw shape in bags, or 
; the woven shape ip. bales of calico. l*eople 
tlno])gcd the tootpatha, most of them well- 
I (lro.ssed as regarded the material, but with a 
I slovenly looseness about them which struck 
, Margaret as dillerent from the shabby, 

; threadbare smartness of a similar class in 
! London. 

‘‘^3ew Street,” said Mr. Hale. “This, I 
believe, is the principal street in Milton. 
Bell lias often spoken to me about it. It wjis 
the opening of this street from a lane into a 
groat thoro ugh fare, tl u i*ty y eai’s ago, w hich I ms 
caused his property to rise so much iu value. 
Mr. Thornton's mill must be somewhere not 
very far olli for he is Mr. Bell’s tenant. But 
I fancy he dates from his warehouse.” 

“ ^V liere is our hotel, papa ? ” 

^ “ Close to the end of this street, I believe. 
Shall we have lunch before or after wo have 
I looked at the houses we marked in the 
Milton Times ? ” 

“ Oh, let us get oui* work done first.” 

“ Very well. Then I will only see if there 
is any note or letter for me from Mr. 

■ Thornton, who said he would let me know any- 
thing he iiiiglit hear about these houses, and 
then we will set off. We will keep the cab ; 
it ^\ill be safer than losing ourselves, and 
being too late for the train this afternoon.” 
j Tliero were no letters awaiting him. They 
set out oil their house-hunting. Thirty 
pounds a-year was all they could nlford to 
give, but ill Hampshire they could have met 
with a roomy house and pleasant garden for 
the money. Here, even llie ueces.sary accom- 
modation of two sitting-rooin-s and four bed- 
rooms seemed unattainable. Tliey went 
through their list, rejecting eacli as they 
visited it. Then they looked at each other 
, in dismay. 

j “ We must go back to the second, I think. 
That one,— in Crampton, don’t they call the 
suburb ? There wex’e three sitting-rooms ; 
don’t you remember how we laughed at the 
number compared with tlie three bedrooms ? 
But 1 have planned it all. The front room 
down stall's is to be your study and our 
dining-room (poor papa 1), for, you know, we 
settled mamma is to have as cheerful a 
sitting- room as w^e cau get ; and tliat front 
room up-stairs, with the atrocious blue and 
pink, paper and heavy coppice, had really a 
pretty vicAV* over tlie plain, with a great bend 

. . 


of river, or camil, or whatever ; it' is,’ down 
below. Tlien I could have the littleln^ooiii 
beliiud, in that projection at* the head 'of the 
first, flight of stairs— over the kitQh6n,^'you 
know— and you and mamma the room behind 
the drawing-room, and that’ closet in the roof 
will make you a splendid dreasing-room.” 

“But Dixon, and the girl we arfe to have 
to help ? ” 

“ Oh, wait a minute. I am overpowered 
by the discovery of my own genius for 
management. Dixon is to have— let me see, 
I had it once — the back sitting-room, I 
think she will like tliat. She grumbles so 
much about the stairs at Heston ; and the 
girl is to liave that sloping attic over your 
room and mamma’s. Won’t that do ? ” 

“ 1 dare say it will. But the papei's ! 
What taste ! And the overloading such a 
house with colour and such heavy cornices ! ” 

“ Never mind, papa. Surely, you can 
charm the landlord into rfj-papering one or 
two of. the rooms — the drawing-room and 
your bedroom — for mamma will come most 
in contact wdtli tliem ; and your bookshelves 
will hide a great di'al of that gaudy pattern 
iu the dining-room.” 

“ Then you think it the beat ? If so, I 
had better go at once and call on this Mr. 
Donkin, to whom the a<lvertiaemeiit refers 
roe. I will take you back to the hotel, where 
you can order lunch, and rest, and by the 
time it is I’eady I shall bo with you. I hope 
1 shall be able to get new papers.” 

Margaret hoped so too, though she said 
nothing. Slio had never come fairly in con- 
tact with the taste that loves ornament, 
however bad, more than the plainness and 
simplicity wliioh are of tliemselves the , 
I fj'aiiicwork of elegance. 

Her father took her through the entrance 
of the hotel, and leaving her at the foot of 
1 the staircase, went to the ad<lress of tlie 
landloi'il of the house they had fixed upon. 
Just us Margaret had her hand on the tioor 
j of their sitting-room, she was followed by a 
j quick-stepping waiter. 

I i beg your pardon, ma’am. The gcntle- 
t man was gone so quickly, I had no Lime to 
tell him. Mr. Thornton called almost directly 
after you left ; and, as I understood from 
what the gentleman said, you would be back 
in hour, I told him so, and he came again 
about five minutes ago, and said he would 
wait for Mr. Hale. He is in your room now, 
ma’am.” 

“Tliank you. My father will return soon, 
and tlieu you can tell him.” 

Margaret opened the door and wont in 
with tlio straight, fearless, dignified presence 
habitual to her. She felt no awkwardness ; 
she had too much the habits of society for 
that. Here was a person come on business 
to her father ; aiid, as be was one who had 
shown himself obliging, she w^is disposed to 
treat him with a full measure of civility. 
Mr. Thornton was a good deal more surprised 
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and discomfited thanalie. Instead of a qaiet^ 
middle-aged clergymab, a young ladv came 
forward with fra^ digniiy,— a young lady of 
a different type' to most of those ho was in , 
I the habit of seeing. Her dress was very 
' plain : a close straw bonnet of the best ma- 
' terial and shape, trimmed with white ribbon; 

a dark silk gown without any trimming or 
j flounce ; a large Indian shawl which hung 
I about her in long heavy folds, and which she 
; I wore as an empress wears her drapery. He 
' I did not underatand who she was, as ho 
I caught the simple, straight, unabashed look 
i which showed that his being there was of no 
I eoncem to the beautiful countenance, and 
I called up no flush of surprise to the pale 
i ivory of the complexion. ‘He had heard that 
Mr. Hale had a daugliter, but he had 
imagined that she was a little girl. 

“Mr. Thornton, I believe ! ” said Margaret, 
after a hall-instant’s pause, during wliich his 
I unready words would not come. “Will you 
sit down. My father brought me to the door, 
not a minute ago, but unfortunately he was 
not told that you were here, and has gone 
away on some business. But he will come 
: back almost dii'ectly. I am sorry you have 
had the trouble of calling twice.” 

' Mr. Thornton was in hal)its of authority 
himself, but she seemed to assume some kind 
of rule over him at once. He hail been 
getting impatient at the loss of his time on a 
market-day, the moment before she appeared, 
yet now he calmly took a seat at her bidding. 

“Ho you know where it is tliat Mr. Hale 
has gone to 1 Perhaps I might be able to 
find him.” 

“ Ho has gone to a Mr. Donkin’s in Canute 
Street. He is the landlord of the house my 
father wishes to take in Grampton.” 

Mr. Thornton knew the house. He liad 
! seen the advertisement, and been to look at 
it. in compliance with a request of Mr. Bell’s 
i that bo would assist Mr. Halo to the best of 
liis power : and also instigated by bis own 
I interest in ilie case of a clergyman who had 
I given up his living under circumstances such 
; as those of Mr. Hale. Mr. Thornton had 
i thought that the house in Grampton was 
really just the thing ; but now that he saw 
Margaret with her superb ways of moving 
i and looking, he began to feel ashamed of 
I Laving imagined that it would do very well 
for the Hales in spite of a certain vulgarity 
in it which had struck him at the time of his 
, looking it over. 

j JMargaret could not help her looks ; but 
I till! short curled up])er lip, the round, 

I massive up-tumed chin, the manner of 
i carrying her head, her movements, full 
of a soft feminine defiance, always- gave 
strangers the impression of haughtiness. She 
was tircil now, and would rather have re- 
mained silent, and taken tlie rest her father 
had planneil for her ; but, of course, she owed 
it to herself to be a gentlewoman, and to 
speak courteously from time to time to this 


stranger ; not over-brushed; hdr over-pdli6hed, 
it must be confessed, after his rongh'mcouutOr 
with Milton streets arid crowds.. She wished 
that ho would go, aS he bad once spoken of 
doing, instead of sitting there, answering 
with curt sentences all tlie remarks she 
made. She had taken off her shawl, and 
hung it over the back of her chair. She sat 
faein^ him and facing the ' light her full 
beauty met his eye ; her rourid white flexile 
throat rising out of the full; yet lithe figure ; 
her lips, moving so slightly as she spoke, not 
breaking the cold serene look of her face with 
any variation from the' one lovely haughty 
curve ; her eyes, with their soft gloom,' meet- 
ing his with quiet maiden fi^edom. He 
almost said to himself that he did not like 
her before their conversation ended ; he tried 
so to compensate himself for the moiti'fied 
feeling, that while he looked upon her with 
an admiration he could not repress; shO 
looked at him with proud indifference, 
taking him, he thought, for what, in his 
irritation, he told himself he \7as — a great 
rough fellow, with not a grace or a refine- 
ment about him. Her quiet coldness of 
demeanour he interpreted into contemptuous- 
ness, and resented it in his heart to the pitcli ! 
of almost inclining him to get up and go away, > 
and have nothing more to do with these 
Hales, and tlicir superciliousness. 

J ust as Margaret had exhausted her last 
subject of conversation— and yet conversation 
that could hardly be called which consisted of 
so few and such short speeches — her father 
came in, and with his pleasant gentlemanly 
courteonsness of apology, reinstated Lis 
name and family in Mr, Thornton’s good 
opinion. 

Mr. Hale and his visitor had a good deal 
to say respecting their mutual friend, Mr. 
Bell ; and Margaret, glad tliat her part of 
entertaining the visitor was over, went to \ 
the window to fiy and make herself more i 
familiar with the strange as|)6ct of the 
street. She got so much absorbed in watch- 
ing what was going on outside that slie 
liariily heard her father when he spoke to 
her, and he had to repeat what he said ; 

“ Margaret ! the landlord will jiersist in 
.admiring that hideous paper, and I am afraid 
we must let it remain.” 

“ Oh dear ! I am sorry I ” she replied, and 
began to turn over in her mind the possi- 
bility of hiding part of it at least, by somo 
of her sketches, but gave up the idea at last; 

,a3 likely only to make bad worse'. Hey' 
father, meanwhile, with his kindly coiyitiy 
hospitality' was' pressing Mr. Thomtoii to? 
stay to luneheoii with tliem. It would 
been very incbliveiiient to him to do so, yieft 
he felt that he should have yielded, if Mar- 
garet by word or look had seconded het 
father’s invitation ; he was glad she did not, 
and yet he was irritated at her for not doing 
it. She gave him a low, grave bow when he 
left, and he felt more awkward and self- 
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conscious in every limb than he had ever not care to do for a Reverend Mr. Hale, un- 
done in all his life before. knonrn in Milton, he was only too giad to do 

** Well, Margaret, now to luncheon, as fast at the one short sharp remonstrance of Mr, 
as we can. Have you ordered it 1 ** Thornton, the wealthy manufacturer. 

“ No, papa ; that man was here when I - - .. — 

came home, and i have never had an oppor- n tt t -n 

tunity.” Umi, 

“ Then we must take anything we can get. 


He must have been waiting a long time, Tm COLoubing. 

afraid.” To ladies who make cunning use of colour 

"It seemed exceedingly long to me. I was' — not by painting their faces, but by a deep 
just at the last gasp when yon came in. Jle'and subtle study of costume; to firtists, 
never wont on with any subject, but gave house-furnislieia, ornamental gardeners, and 
little, short, abrupt answers.” others, tliere have been officially delivered 

" Vejy much to the point though, I should at Paris and Lyons, during the last quarter 
think. He is a clear-headed fellow. He said of a century, sundry lectures by M. Chevreul, 
(did you hear 1) that Cramplon is on gravelly > upon the practical elfect of cei-tain laws con- 
soil, and by far tlie most healthy suburb in ; iiecled wiili the contrast of colours ; and 
the neighbourhood of Milton.” these lectures, which were formed by him 

When they returned to Heston, there was ; into a book fifteen years ago, liave been lately 
the day’s account to be given to ^Ira. Hale, ; transUitcd into English. Having read tlie 
who was full of questions which they answered ■ translation, we write what follows, 
in the inteiwals of tea-driuking. 1 Alonsienv (Jhevveiil, learned in the law of 

"And wlial is your correspondent, Mr. colours, was appointed long ago to superin- 
Thornton, like 1 ” teml the dyeing department ot tho manufac- 

“ Ask Margaret,” said her husband. "She tory of the C^lobelin tapestries. One of tlie 
and be had a long attem]>t at conversation, first questions asked of him was, Why are 
while I was away speaking to the I: fr tiord.” tho black tints bad that are employed as 
"Oh! I hardly know what he is lib siiid shatlows in blue draperies? He answered 
Margaret, lazily ; too tired to tax her powers that tho black was of course spoiled by con- 
of description much. Ami then rousing her- trast. M, Chevreul followed up fiis hint by 
self, she said, " Ho is a tall, broad-shouldered arranging together various masses of coloured 
man, about — how old, ])apa ‘I ” wool tak(*n from tho warehouse, observed 

“I should guess about til irt}'.” how colours put side by side mutually 

"About thirty — with a face that is neither utlected one auother ; .and, from that point, 
exactly plain, nor vet handsome, nothing re- carried on his researches in various ways to 
markable — not quite a gentleman ; but that maiuiity. We state some of the results, 
was hardly to be expected.” chiefly having in mind tho uses to which 

" Not vulgar, or common tliough,” put in ladies may put them, 
her father, rather jealous of any dispai':»go- Eirst must be set down two very plain 
ment ot the solo fi-iciid he had in Milton. rules. One concerns the setting side by side 
“ Oh uo ! ’’said Margaret. "With such an of two dill’creiit shades of the^ same colour, 
expression of resolution and power, no face, t*ut side by side squares tinted with Indian 
however ])lain in foaturo, could be either ink, each square having one uniform tint, but 
vulgar or common. I should not like to have no two squares of the same iutcuRity. Ariange 
to bargain with him ; he looks very inflexible, them in a row, according to a regular scale, 
Altogether a man wlio seems made for liis beginning with the lightest and ending with 
niche, mamma, sagacious, and strong as be- tlie darkest. Then every square will be seen 
comes a great tradesman.” to be modified by those on either side of it ; 

."Don’t call the Milton manufacturer the border next a darker square will bo 
tradesmen, Margaret,” said her fatlicr. "They lightened in ottbet, — the border next a light 
are very different.” square will be darkened in effect. The whole 

"Are they ? I apply the word to all who row of tinted stpiares, seen from a little dis- 
have something tangible to sell ; but if you taricc, will bo made in this way to appear not 
think the term is not correct, i)apa, 1 won’t flat, but fluted. Such is the eflect of tints 
use^ it. But, oh mamma I speaking of vul- upon each other. 

garlty and commonness, you must prepare Tho eflect of hues, or contrasting colours, 
yourself for our drawing-room ]>nper. Pink may be expressed in tho second main rule — 
and blue roses, with yellow leaves ! And Contnisting or complementary colouis tiro 
such a heavy cornice round the room I” such .as when blended together give rise to the 
But when they removed to their new liou.se perception of whiteness. The most perfect of 
in Milton, tho obnoxious papers were gone, these relations is that existing between blue, 
The landlord received their thauk.s very yellow and red ; for, mix those three colours, 
composedly ; and let them think, if they and they produce white ; consequently a 
liked, that he had relented from his expressed colour coinplement.*iry to ofich of these is 
determination not to repaper. There wivs no made by blending the other two. Because 
imrticular need to tell them that what he did blue with yellow creates green, green is the 
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complement Of red ; because red and yellow orange mixed with brown, a brick-rcd hue 
create orange, orange is the complement of will result from the use of green ; if any 
blue ; because red and blue create violet, green at all be used in such a case it should 
violet is the complement of yellow. The eye be dark. 

itself can perform these changes ; look upon But for the orange complexion of a brunette 
a >)lue ana a yellow, and in a little while both there is no colour superior to yellow. This 
will appear to be green. Again, take a iini)arts violet to a fair skin, and injures its 
square coloured red, and observe it. Take ciiect. A skin more yellow than orange has 
also a square coloured blue, and observe its yellow neulialisod by the suggestion of 
it. Place them side by side. The red squiure the coinplenient, and a dull white effect im- 
where it is near the blue will have a yellower parted. The oraiigo skin, however, has the 
tinge than the rest ; and into the blue on the yellow neutralised and tlio red left ; so thht 
other border some little shade of green will tlio freslmess of complexion is increased in 
enter. That is because every colour tends to blacic-liaired beauties. 

suggest its opposite (or complement) around As the complement of violet is yellow, 
its bonlers, and, as we have explained, the which no lady desires to see added to the 
opposite of red is green — the opposite of blue, colour of her skin, it follows that violet is 
orange. only suitable for dr(*ss whi‘ii it is very deep 

It is also to be remembered that the eye, in tone, and worn by those who wish to have 
fatigued with looking at one colour, is (lis- the coiiqdexiou whitened by contrast, 
posed to receive lUe impression of its com- Blue im[>arts orange, wliich enriclies white 
plemeiit. Let us suppose, for example, that complexions and light llesh tints ; it also of 
a lady in a draper’s shop is looking at red ctuiiiae im]>roves the yellow hair of blondes, 
sliitt's; and, after having seen five or six pieces, lUue, therefore, is the standard colour for a 
begins to coinplaiiL of the bad colour of those blonde, as yellow is for a brunette. But the 
subsequently shown to her. The colour is biuiieltewho has already too much orange 
not bad ; but her eye, weary of re<I, no longer in lier face must avoid setting it in blue, 
receives the impi*essioii of it vividly, or as a Oran^ v suits nobody. It whitens a brunette, 
source of ])leaburo. Let the prmlent tiadcs- but tin* scarcely a desirable eflect, and it 
man not allow ten or eleven red stalls to be is ugly, lied, unless when it is of a dark 
looked at in succession ; but, after about tlie huo, to increase the ellecb of whiteness by 
tilth, contrive to submit for inspection some- coiitiast of tone, is lately suitable in any 
thing green. A very good green it is sure to close noighboui hood to a lady’s skin, Eose- 
heem if it be oply of a tolerable colour; and, i red destroys the ficshness of a good corn- 
after dwelling on it for a little time, the cus- 1 jdcxioii ; it suggests green. Por this rea- 
tomer may go on looking at the reds, and will I son it ought not to be chosen for the 
be sure to sec them to the best advantage. lining and Jiaiigiugs of the boxes of a thoa- 
Acciihtomed to a little application of these tro, if ladies who frequent it are to look 
principles, and knowing pretty well how well in their evening toilettes, Eose-red, 
colours stand related to each other, any per- wine-i’cd, and light crimson boxes give a 
son may avoid gross errors ot taste in house- green tint to the ladies in them ; if they 
fuiuLshiiig, in dressing, in the aiTjuigeWnt of I would rather have the best made of all 
a nosegay, and in .all such matters. The main uataial robO in their faces, the hangings they 
relalioiib of colour to be borne in mind are shouhl wdili for ought to be light green. But 
thcbo : Green is the opposite, and coinple- they would suit bcbt juile or f;dr complexions, 
meiil, to red ; green, therefore, reddens adja- just as the amber hangings at the opera 
cent hues, and red adds a gi'een lingo to house in tlie Uayinarket used to be best 
them ; but green and red set olF each <*tlier buitod, and, in fact, only suited, for brunettes, 
to tlio best advauiago when jdaced side by The d.irk criinboii of the di aperies adopted at 
side — the green looking greener, the red tho rival house were more impartial, since 
ri‘dder, — and this is, of course, most thoroughly they tended by contrast to the whitening of 
the elfect when the two colours are alike all faces to wliich tliey served as background, 
ill depth of tone. What green is to re<l, ycl- Enough has been said now to display some 
low is to violet, and blue to oiango. In the principles that may be carried into applieii- 
same way it may be SJiid that the yellow tiou in a thousand Avays. The pain ter upon can- 
tints of green suggest their complements and vass knows that if he places certain colours 
ojiposites, tho violet- reds; the yellow-oranges side by side, though they be .as pure as tube 
Contrast with violet-blues, and the orange-reds can hold, yet they may look dirty because 
with the blue-greens, they spoil each other by the complements 

Thus the pink of the complexion is brouglit that they suggest. lie knows tluit in painting 
out by a green setting in dress or bonnet; and from the modeT,whcrever there is much contrast 
any lady who has a fair com]>lexion, that of colour in small compass, he must not direotly 
admits of having its rose tint a little height- imitate each colour that lie copies with a 
enod, may make eflectivo use of the green stroke of the s.amo colour from his brush ; he 
colour, but it should bo a delicate green, since is compelled to use false lints to get the 
it is of importance to preserve harmony of true ones. Upon the same plan must a lady 
tone. When there is in the face a tint of go to work in the compounding of a nosegay 
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or tlid trimming of a bonnet, keeping apart our own parts^ not sufficiently under t,be ; 
thdsb cbloilrs that cannot conie'togethor with- influence of the colour-sergeanti , to' , 
out’ quarreling. Thus she would do well to much whether we sit upon a black bir la , 
trim a yellow bonnet with violet or bhie, and green one — whether it is a white hat or a. 

’ a green bonnet with rose, red, or white black one that best suits the colour of our h:^^. 

flowers, and to follow the same general idea - ■ - : — — 7j i=j:zr:7=z ’-,1.^ 

in grouping the colours of a dress. lilADAME GKOfJfDET’S. 

Contrast of rich colour is familiar to us hi 

the dress of sohliers, and it hjis an economic Tub institution of the Dames Grondet was — 

use. The soldier iu his bright uniform of and I dare say still is — a ladies’ school, in a 
green and yellow, blue and scarlet, or wdiat- part of Paris known as the Quarticr Plantin, 
e^er else it be. Will seem to ha well which lies just within the boundary of the' 
clotheil when all the seams of his coat, metropolis, at the extreme end of the Elysinn 
perhaps nre white, and he is really thread- Fields. The houses in this district'ile shrouded 
bare ; for if tlie colours be but well contrasted from siglit, each by its own surrounding treesl 
they will set each other o IF and remain to the or ivy-covered walls: or they are grouped 
Ja.st intensified. Justin the same way .a into half-built, grassy streets, along which 
civilian may weariu the summer a black coat every footstep echoes. There is a good deal , 
that is not new, and overwrite trowsei's it of Wiiste ground in the Quartier Plautin, to be 
w'ill bo made to look by contrast excellent as let on building leases ; but not maiiy people . 
to its colour. Put lot him buy in the winter see the noble sites thus offered to eapi- 
a new pair of black trowsers and put them ialists, for except residents on the spot, 
on : the old coat causes them to seem fear- girls and boys, :ind the friends of girls and 
fully black and glossy, and is made by them boys, who come to the many schools there 
in return to look really much older and situated — and, of course, the Viutcher and the 
whiter than it is. baker — few human beings pass the iron gates 

The same ideas M. Chcvretil carries into the by which at all main outlets this quarter of 
business of liouse-fiimishing. Dark paper- Paris is dotended. 

bangings he proscribes, as absorbing too As for the schools of the district, we of 
much light, red and violet as damaging the Madame filrondet’s knew of two other insti- 
colour of the skin, orange as tiresome by tutions for young ladies near us ; and the very 
reason of intensity. He recommends only next house to ours — we could not see it, but 
yellow and light tones of green and blue, a corner of its grounds came near tlie kitchen 
Yellow combines well w’ith mahogany fur- of our sanctuary — this very n^xt house was a 
niture, but spoils the look of gilding. Light boy’s scliool. Wo never saw a boy or heard 
green suits well both with mahogany and a boy, but our imaginations were quite cer- 
gilding. Light blue suits Avith mahogany tain that it was a most extensive boys* 
fairly, and with gilding admirably : it also com- school. There was a legend among us also 
bines better than blue with yellow aii<l or;i age concerning a Grondet pupil who in former ! 
woods — is therefore good for drawing-roonis. times had eloped with a youth belonging 
A grey pattern on a Avhite ground — pattern to that school, the lady escaping througli a 
and ground being balanced pretty evenly — is, door tliat had once existed iu our garden wall, 
however, very strongly reconimendcil. As a The door had coiiseqiiently been bricked up, 
general rule, says 'M. Lhcvrciil, the colour The spot so immortalised was often pointed 
of the covering of the chairs should be com- out to mo; but always with a vague wave of the 
plementary to the prevailing C(jlovir of the hand that indicated the entire length of the 
paper-hangiug. The window curtains should wall, because the door had been bricked up 
bCv .of the colour of the clmirs, having so cunningly that no trace was allowe<l to j 
fringes of the colour of the pnper-hang- remain of its existence. There, however, was ' 
ing. The carpet should be chosen by the the wall, and there was the story, and there | 
same rule, to give distinctnes.s to the effect wasn’t the door. No evidence could be more | 
of the furniture ; «;reeu and black being satisfactory. < 

better dominant colours under inabogaiiy There were about a hundred and twenty of | 
than red, scarlet, or orange. To mahogany us — ^pupils of all ages, between six 3"ears old 
chairs green covers are good wlien uniformity and thirty. Ten or twelve elder girls were ’ 
is not desired. In small rooms a liarmony English, and a few others were foreigners, I 
should be sought by carrying throiighont an but the French girls formed the ocean in 
analogy of colour — the contrast should lie wliicli >ve wore only drops. We were dLvido(l j 
of tones and hues of the same colour ; it is into five classes, more according to age than to ' 
only in hirge rooms that the contrast of attainment, and each class had a room to i! 
colour can be thoroughly well carriotl out. itself ou the ground floor, and a mistress to * 
It is not worth Avhile to multiply examples take earn of it while there, tp lead it to tlio ! 
of this theory. Wc have desired only to lecture-room when masters enrao, and to i 
amuse ouv.s*dves and at least <nie section of our superintend the , preparation of its lessons. ( 
readers. Whoever m'ekhs to be a stvnhmt in The five, cesses were five distinct school- ' 


these matte’ s must read M- Chevreul’s book, worlds, jfiveu tlie^arden was divided into a 
6r look for wiser counsellors. We are, for ‘ part for the elders, and a pare for the jupiors. 
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OMy at ibeila^^we t(>g$tl)e,r in. a loa^ 
ro6m dtilea,’ the ’ j^ef<fectol*y, ivhere \vq eat on 
eXcIi side of '.*a‘’long tnarble table. With whteli 
the waile* were lined. We met there at Imlfr 
paj^ ^i^ht td bre^l^t on tluii soup, or milkV 
or co^ee which tl^Mrls called chicory ; or, in 
the case df the^jSgfish girls, upon straw- 
coloured warm water, which was tea. ^e 
met there, ait half-past twelve for a luncheoD,. 
which included meat — except on Wednesdays 
and rridays-y-and plenty of jams to cat 
with our bread. At three, each had a 
piecb of bread, and at half-past six we met, 
again ill the refectory for dinner, which was a 
luncheon With weak soup adder! that nobody 
would take, and with vegetables added for 
which everybody scrambled. They were 
taken as they came by the first who could 
seiz'd ‘them, and iii two minutes devoured. 
Fofr m^at nobody ca-red except the English 
girls, b/whom it was preferred to everything. 
Pudding was never seen. After dinner 
nothing more w^as to be eaten, and there 
was holliing to be drunk except cold w'ater. 

But, the time after dinner wi;s our own, 
always excepting a few solemn iniiuites 
which were employed by Madame Groiidet in 
tho review of her young troo])s. We were 
collected at a certain time every evening in 
silent state to receive Madame Grondet, who 
then went from room to ro^m, and heard the 
report of our good or evil deeds (luring tlie day 
proclaimed in her presence, Tt was the season 
of reward and punibhment. Madame Grundet 
then walked into the midst, accoiiipauied by 
the lady supcrinteudeiit ; and taking her seat 
on the class mistress’s platform — fat, good- 
natured old soul as she wa.s — laboured to look 
severe for two minutes togetlior. She Lad 
some notion of the telling effect of Napoleon’s 
attitudes, and thrust one hand behind her 
b^ck, or crossed her arm.s. When she had 
awed us enough by her dignity, she wouUl 
make .an imperial iiiclinatiou with her head, 
and in a terrible voice of ]>ower (or 
she meant to be that), biide us l)e seated. 
Then we heard our faults or merits imd out 
in a very Joud voice, very distinct in the 
midst of the great stillness ; but Madame 
Grondet did not visit us with much extrava- 
gance of praise or censure. To a girl wlio 
had done well she commonly said only, “That 
is w'ell done, my daughter.” But to a girl 
^YIlO had done ill she said, “ What is this that 
I hear ? ” When all was over, slie ivmaiiied 
a few minutes to talk Avith us, and,. in depart- 
ing, kissed those who presented their lips or 
their cheeks lor the honour. 

But, Madame Grondet had more solemn 
exliortiitions in reserve fur great oflenders. It 
will be observed, that although ours was the 
institution of the Dames Grondet, implying by 
its title more mistresses than one, yet Madame 
Grohdet w.as sole empress and lawgiver. She 
liad been left in sole possession ever since the 
marriage of her daughter at the close pf the ‘ 
last century. It happened, then, somfitiuies. 


theit Grondet suntiuqh^. Ip, her.p?j 7 ,j 

vajie.’room certaia p^enden|i; generaBy this, . 
was, for .faults committe4 bip a Sunday* , 
cu{p^i^t would be ordered to go for f ebuka to. 


found, ii^ l^^d, with a! silk handkerehiel^ in^ad 
of tied in a free-and-easy style - 

her ftbd wijth her favourite., fittle dog 

vixenish cur) sharing ^ a 9 ea-t on 
her knees with a dish of sQup^, j^adame 
would give a spoonful of her soup to, Jlis- 
mie, then take some herself, then intersperse 
grave admonition to the offender witl> amusing 
words of endeaiincnt to the, dog. The end or 
the interview wtis usually hastened byMie- 
mic, who siiap})ii)g at hU mistress’s nose or 
ears, and otherwise generally exciting himself, . 
turn Died at la^t into the soup; whereupon, 
Madame Avould say, “ Poor little pet ! ” as he 
leapt to the ground shaking his coat, and 
would drink olf the soup that was left with 
great com]3o»iu*c. Then she would say, “ My 
daugiiter will you have the kindness to/place. 
iny cup on the tabic. Thank you, my c^I4 » 
you may go.” , And so the ceremony endei. 

We iill dressed alike at Madame Girbn*> 
det’s, and never walked beyond our own 
garden gi’ounds. The girls wdiose parents 
lived in Paris, went hpme once a fortnight on 
the Saturday, to stay away till Monday. I , 
was one. of that happy number; and wondrous 
tales Ave all brought home once a fortnight of. 
the things that Aveye to be seen and done in , 
the great world. It Avas a real punishment, 
sometimes inflicted, to forbid one of these 
homcAvard journeys. TJ»e next worst penal 
sentence was confinement in a small but 
very cheerful room, and the cutting off 
for twenty-four hours of verbal communication r 
with coinpanious. Any girl so confined avos 
not allowed to attend tlie lessons of tUe pro- 
fessors ; and it Avas thought worth while, 
sometimes, to be dreadfully wicked, and to 
get oi^’s self shut up, to, avoid the greater' 
disgrace of grieving some genttemauly man by ‘ 
a too dreadfully imperfect lesson. 

Which of our young ladies, for example, . 
could have supported the awkwardness of her 
position in appearing to have beeti inatteutlA-e ; 
to the words of Muiisiour de Lamit^re 1 He 
was the hero of many tales, the idol of all our I 
imaginations. He was a tall, thin, pale, un- ; 
Avliolesotne-lookiug man,|0vho smiled in a j 
most grievous and heartrending way, and . 
leaned upoiia gold-handled cane. He had long 
white hands and Very pink nails. The first, . 
thing every uue saw who looked at him . ^ 
was, that he had long pink nails. He caj^ 
ried pocket-handkerchiefs embroidered and 
trimmed with' lace, and he made also inuch 
use of a bonbon box; which, as the French girls 
said, he handed with an infinite grace to any , 
one of us Who coughed. H alf those French girls 
professed to in love Avith him ; and wneri- , 
ever it Avas nearly time to go and attend 
his lesson, there aVss a universal bustle, a 
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smoothing of hair with little pocket-brushes 
that had Tookin.s:-gl;isses in their backs, and 
a tying on of bits of ribbon under the ’f)lairi 
white collars common to us all. One girl was 
being treated nipdic;illy for a pain at the heart, 
which we disoiissod in our own conclaves, 
and traced very distinctly to Monsieur de 
Lamidre. . 

M. de Lamiere, by the by, was our iustructi^r | 
in the art of literary coniposiLion ; and he set ' 
US such irraeeful themes for essays — If 1 
were a bird — A cross on the billows,— and 
such topics — to promote tlie sprouting of our 
early sentiment I Indeed, few of the young 
French ladies did not ]^rofess some sort of 
}iea]‘taohe caused by the last geiitil petit blond 
tliat had looked at them. Make love to thoiii 
nobody did till a week or two before they 
were married. The prettiest remained at 
school' till sixteen or seventeen; and then, 
some clay they were sent for, shown their 
intended husbands, courted, and married at a 
fortnight’s notice. They desii’ed no more. 
Two or three soft words turned their heads. 
liCt the man be gentil and the trousseau 
magiiifique ; let them be able to declare 
them so to all their schoolfellows, when they 
came in their most gorgeous bridal array 
among distinguished visitors on the occasion 
of the next breaking-un of tlie lialf year at 
Madame O rondel’s, and then all was well, all 
was divine. 

However, let me go back to our professors. 
There was clever, kind old ]\ronsieur Julon, 
who taught reading, and read Esther, Athalie, 
or PhOdre (wi^h the part of Plidi Ire omitted, 
by desire), with all gonial enthusiasm, uiitillong 
after he ought to liave left olF. J tis avjis an 
evening lesson ; and the pleasant Imni of liis 
voice used to transgress, and we wej c glad 
when it did transgress beyond the borders 
of our bed-time. 

Our dancing master was Monsieur Petit- 
pieds, a large man with a small fiddle. He 
could never have shrunk into his bootS|^rhe 
allowed himself ody a thimbleful of leather 
to six slippersful of feet. Ife believed that 
the whole duty of man was fulfilled by him- 
self, and that the whole duty of woman was 
to move as life moved. Upon this subject his 
feelings were acutely sensitive, and we girls 
appeared to use our arms and feet only for 
tne purpose of putting him to constant and 
excruciating tortnrai When we danced out of 
time he dedared himself to be in a state of 
desperation ; when we rested one leg by 
shifting our whole weight to the other, he 
said that we took him ofl' Ids hinges; when we 
turned in our toes, he groaned and hit himself 
on the head in a frantic maimer with his 
fiddle. 

In the few moments of pleased excitement 
that fell to his lot, he called us his litlle cats. 
^We had always on eiitering to make him our 
' iKost fascinating bow, which he always re- 
turned with imposing dignity. We had 
also at times to curtsey to a row ot chairs, 


'which were supposed to be QudOn Marie 
I Amalie, and three or four other persons ofdii^ 
I tinction ; the great stove, the black board, the 
I benches, and the lamp, standing about as an 
! admiring throng. On these occasions Mon- 
sieur Petitpieds would whisper his instruc- 
tions, ns if afraid lest the stove or one of the 
chairs wi>uld hear his prompting : “ Softly, 
softly,” lio would say, with the greatest 
! excitement in his manner. Gracefully ! Now 
I then, my little cat, — Oh ! oh ! oh ! — Oh ! you 
j are killing me ! ” 

Of the whole system of education, I need 
I only say that it was oral, aided by the black 
board and chalk, by our note-taking, and by 
three or four thin books of dates and names. 
Music was well taught by ladles well qualified 
to teach, and charged at an extra rate when 
taught by masters. France was, of course, 
regarded as the only country which afforded 
subject-matter for the study of geography, 
the other countries deserving no more than a 
pnsaiug-glauce. Among them, England was 
particularly execrated by the French girls, 
for containing such unpronouncable towns as 
Porfsmoiise and Plymouse. Scotland fared 
worse ; but the subject of Ireland was ex- 
hausted by whomsoever learnt that Dublin was 
its capital. Six slips of paper found at the 
beginning of the half year fiistened in each 
girl’s desk, mappqd out her routine of work 
for each of the six days of the week. We 
worked cliecidully enough, and there were 
three eoin])etitiou8 every year for prizes. Upon 
such topics I need say no more. 

1 have touched upon the way in which many 
of us regarded Monsieur deLamidre. A little 
more must be said of that unwholesome feel- 
ing wliich, so far as my experience goes — happy 
as I was under the care of Madame Grondet — 
must pronounce to be the most striking fea- 
ture of a Parisian school. We talked absurdly 
of love, and suicide, and husbands ; gcntil 
lilile blonds, as lovers, were regarded by the 
French girls as the natural perquisites of 
those who should marry; and they even acted 
among themselves, as an every-day sport, tho 
details and scandals that may belong to court- 
ship, marriage, and intrigue. If two girls 
among us made up their minds to be one, they 
announced to the class, before it broke up for 
iiieaD, that tho marriage ceremony would take 
place on such a clay, at such an hour, in such 
apart of the garden, — all being invited to assist. 

At the appointed time, a mock altar was 
set up, and the representative of a bridegroom 
put lier black-bodied apron on over her 
shouldem, so that it should resemble, after 
some sort, a gentleman’s coat. A mock priest 
made a iddiculous sermon, and the pair were 
declared man and wile. A week or two after- 
wards, perhaps, the wife found her husband’s 
temper unendurable ; quarrels arose in which, 
now aiid then, the whole class, or whole 
school took interest ; lovers appeared, divorces 
were agreed upon, and fresh marriages were 
made. 


Charles SicliCAE.] 


MAJ>AME aWONDET’S. 


I happened to retain a love-letter addressed taught to regard as religioiis right and wrong 
to a girl who was supposed to be married to are sharply defined ; of moral right and 
the Comte de Parcaire, by a loving Comte de wrong, their notions ^ways seemed to me to 
VilleprSs— who was a girl, aged fourteen be extremely vague. 

years and a half. “ Urgent ! ” was written Friday was the religious mstruotion day at 
under the addr^k^and thus it runs: — “My Madame Grondet’s. The priest then came 
very tender Counh,— I have just read your for an hour and a half to teach the French 
letter, and many tears have wetted my visage girls their prayers and their duties. At the 
iu thinking of what you endure.’* (At the same time the English mistress was supposed 
hands, of course, of her husband). “ Oh, yes, to be engaged in the same way with us 
my adorable friend, I feel but too sharply Pi'otesiants ; but she preferred generally to 
your pains, — I weep over them with you. repeat to us from memory some novels. 
Our situation is very distressing to me I She was, for that reason, highly popular 
assure you, but detained here by indispen- among those over whom she was set in 


assure you, but detained here by indispen- among those over whom she was set in 
sable duties. Oh, why, why cannot 1 fly charge. There were never any arguments 
to your side ”... and so on, it runs about religion between Protestants and 
on to become a very fervid declara- Catholics, beyond an occ.'isioual light sneer 
tion of love, and ends thus — “Adieu, hazarded. Once, I remember, on the 


on to become a very fervid declara- Catholics, beyond an occ.'isioual light sneer 
tion of love, and ends thus — “Adieu, haz.'irded. Once, I remember, on the 
most charming of women. Believe in the question having been put to M. Juton 
love, constant ami sincere, of him who lives whether Shakapeare was equal to Bacino, he, 
and breathes but for you. Your devoted , merely out of kindness to the weaker party, 
servant and unworthy slave, De Villepi'^s.” i answered, “ Ves, he was.” One of the girls 
There was one character in our school which turned to me and said, “Well, then, Pro- 
never will be found wanthig in any French | testants were not Christians” — as if that 
establishment of the same kind : namely, the j settled the question for ever in Bacuie’s 
spy. She was a little, thin, red-nosed woman, ' favour — but this was all. The other girls 
troubled aJlthrougli the yearwitli chilblains, a ' were content, some with expressing detesta- 
miserable-lookiug creature, literally one of the I tion of the English, and others with declaring 
creeping things of the earth. 1 think of her , that there were no cows and no eggs in Eug- 
now w'ith pity; I thought of her at school, land. The Calholic girls were more scru- 
with loathing. She was not mistress and not puluus than the Protestants in their devotions, 
servant, — as we supposed, a poor relation of They repeated lon^ prayers every evening 
Madame Grondet. She it was who .admonished j with immense rapidity. They confessed, and 
us pf hours that we would gladly have for- . received the sacrament three or four times in 
gotten. She it wa.s who sent u.s to our ! the year ; and with them this is a ceremony 
practising; who carried the big keys, — not of the greatest moment. I used sometimes 
hanging in a bunch, lest they might rattle , to see them writing their confessions. When 
and let us know th.at she was stepping tli is duty was to be done, they were all 
by, but in her hands whore they were noiseless, collected in their chiss- rooms, with the 
She itwaswho had the powerofthekeystolock : doors closed. A prayer having been read, 
us up. She it was who saw the girl, husband, I they sat some time in deep meditation, with 
wife, or lover, slipping notes uiulcr doors, and their faces buried in their hands ; after that, 
picked them from under such doors and read they commenced a wild scribbling and 
them. She it was wlio rapped at the window scratching of pens. I could easily have 
if a young lady took up her geography when looked over any one of them writing if I had 
she ought to have been practising her settles, beeii impertinently curious, although they 
She it was who glided from behind trees in were all fortified with walls of books set up 
the garden, if any girl indulged, by chance, on etlge around them. Their character w'as 
in special execration of Madame Grondet, the to be gathered in ten minutes. One girl 
priest, or the music-m.aster^shc, M.ade- Avould whisper to another, “ Louise, Louise, 
moiselle Partauge de Merville, w'alking lei- do you remember when I told Madame that 
surely within earshot, with her hands be- lie about ray writing-book ? ” Another 
hind her, holding open, over the small of her would then ask, perhaps, “ Marie, when was 
back, a manual of prayers. it I threw the soup under tlie table 1 ” And 

Iler tongue was against us all, aud all our another would cry aloud, “ Ad61e, can you 
longues were against her ; and French girls tell me when it was that I tried to dance the 
when they susjpect eavesdropping can sting can-can ? ” 

the listener with biting, cruel words, — ^for Everything was recorded, even to all the 
tliey are quick girls — only too quick, and words of ridicule (and they >Yere many) 
clever, and amusing. They are not often to which bad been uttered against tlie ve^ 
be led to see the earnest side of anything priest to whom they were repeated. Bfe 
that baa a trivial side. They have mercy must have been mightily amused sometimes, 
upon nothing and upon nobody except their I was told that he did not care half so much 
parents. Father and mother they regard about untruth os about absence from mass ; 
universally, I think, with strong and and, indeed, falsehoods were told in the 
reverent affection. And yet they are very school with the perfect indifference that 
religious.; their ideas of what they are belongs to one’s doing of all matters of 
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course. The ji^rls were, at the same tim^ 
always very careful to go regularly to 
chapel, aad that not through any motive of 
fear, because they certainly luid no venjr Hard 
l^eiiances imiwsed on them for anything. I 
used to see them on a certain number of 
evenings after conl'ession-days jcneeling before 
the table in the dormitory, with their prayer- 
books, repeating penance pprticps — sucii as 
the Ave Maria or Credo*^so many times 
over, as fa^st as possible ; then they would I 
jump up, and perhaps contradict something | 
that had been said by somebody a long time 
before, while they- were repeating. They 
thought us English girls all very greedy, 
because on Good Fritlay, instead of break- 
fiisting as they did on dry bread and cohhvater, 
ive hiid our usual milk and toast, and more- 
over some hot-eross-buns : wliicli Madame 
Grondet, thinking them part of the Protestant 
religion, was at great pains to procure. 

When any of the French girls wore to 
receive the first communion, they were 
separated from the rest of us fijr a month or 
BO before ; ami were constantly in the chapel, 
constantly^ praying, constantly employed 
upon religious things — exce[»t when they 
very naturally thought and bilked about 
the dress they should wear on the great 
occasion, tsnd about the beautiful rosaries 
blessed by the pope, which tliey expected as 
mfts from their friends. During a week 
before the great event, they lived altogether 
apart from ns, except when they came to 
bed, and then they spoke to none of us. On the 
last night, when all their preparations were 
completed, when they had been absolved for 
all their sins from childhood to tliat hour, 
and with excited imaginations were expecting 
to be consecrated in the morning, they were 
always in bed before we went up, in order 
that they might avoid all intercourse with 
ns which might lead them into any petty sin 
and make a fresh absolution necessary. 

I heard one of tliese girls wlnsper from 
her bed to her friend, “Ah, L6oue ! If 1 
could but (lie to-night, while I am sure to 
go to heaven ! ” In a minute or two there 
followed from the same lips another whisper, 
“Have you seen my new dress ] ” 

Next morning, none of the communicants 
would wsisli their teeth, lest they should 
breakfast by swallowing a drop of w.ater. 
Nothing was to be taken by them on that 
day, until they had joined the communiou. 
It Wiis very pretty to see these innocent 
young girls start off to church, all dressed in 
white, and veiled, with their books and 
rosaries in their hands, and with their simple, 
sincere, and profound faith shining in their 
young eyes. When they returned, their 
parents and many of their friends came with 
them, and our garden was given up to their 
exclusive use. We then saw no more Sf them 
that night. 

Their Sundays were spent much less 
solemnlyi After mass, many of them would 


work for seven hours practising their music ; 
sometimes all our twenty pianos were at 
work toget^ier. Othera spent the day in the 
garden, .gejtling tlux>ugh , their needlework 
;and telling tales, or reading. Madame 
Grondet used to lend to the elder girls 
tr^alations of Scott’s novels. Once, she lent 
the Apocalypse; but I am not sure that the 
bon’ower had not been condemned to read it 
as a penance for her sins. Ilible reading 
wjiB imputed to us English girls as a crime 
by our schoolfellows, and was always thrown 
in our teeth wlien a reproach was wanted. 

I have often wondered since, what ,my 
French sisteihood can have thought the Bibfe | 
contained. I 

The English daughtersof Madame Grondet 
speitt Sunday together, in a room assigned 
to tliem for that purpose. . We went with 
our mistress twice to church, and in the 
evening had tea together, instead of dancing i 
with the French girls in the salon. Our ! 
Protestant governess on that occasion reaped I 
the benefit of her lax discipline, for we I 
generously suffered her to take her second | 
cup before we proceeded to the emptying of ; 
the kettle into the teapot and milk-jug, which , 
was our way of prolonging the repast. i 

Sometimes, in the summer, on those alter- I 
nate Sundays which we all spent at the I 
school, one or two of us English girls were 
allowed to take an evening walk out. of j 
doors with our governess. We went to the 
Parc Monccaii, or to Passy, and looked down 
on the river and the Champ de Mars. It 
was in the course of une of these expeditious ; 
that we saw Monsieur de Lami^re sitting ‘r 
niider a tree with a young lady, eating I 
cherries out of a marvellously common cotton 1 
pocket-liiindkerchief. The report instantly 
spread in the school, and it was said that ho i 
was going to be maiTicd ; which indeed he 
was. The increase in the number of lieart- ' 
aches thus occasioned was enormous. 
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. SUNDAY TEA-GAKDENS. requires a little grease, too, sonietimei., Tiuit 

cunning engineer, Nature, has of herself pro^ 

I HAV£ been over, in my time (ami it has videil a natural spontaneous oil for tlie.luhJri’' 
not been , so extemleU a one, either) a good cation of the joints of the body, else would 
many ** works.” Works for making gas, and the muscles grow rigid and the sinews 
cotton sUeebiugH, and lump sugar, and ladies’ crack. But the joints of the mind; do 
bonnet ribbons, and gutta porcha tubings and not they require to be greased occasionally 1 
biscuits for the use of Her Majesty’s ha vy.[ Is that machinery which works in cel- 
1 have seen innumerable jennies, cranks, lular tissues, and . beneath mucous mem- 
chucks (excentric and otherwise)^ lathes, bmues, and in a network of so many thou- 
screws, and endless 8 tro<ps. 1 have heard, at sand exquisitely delicate meshes, so easily 
the Polytechnic and the Panopticon, learned . broken, sp hardly repaired, in no : need 
professors explain multifarioua varieties of j of relief 1 Is the brain not in some 
machinery in motion, and hiive come away — -danger of growing rusty, and out of order, 
1 am ashamed to confess it— not much wiser of stopping altogether for lack of oil, or, 
for the explanation. Yet I have leai^nt through ceaseless and intolerable frlc- 
one thing, although the extent of my me- tion, of, going (which is worse) to all sorts of 
chanical knowledge is very limited. Wiierever | blazes of discontent, hatred, aud angry 
J have seen machinery in uioliou ; wherever maduoss, if a drojp of oil on a goose^quill be 
theie was a snorting, jarring, oscillating, not tenderly administered now and then ? 
whizzing, buzzing, screaming, groaning, When that big. ship the Boyal Albert was 
whistling noise of wheels and levers, launched at Woolwich the other day, uunum- 
craiiks and piston-rods, I have always re- bered pounds of tallow were employed to 
marked a very strong, warm, oleaginous grease her false keel, and the ways down 
smell, variating between that of a cookshop which she. slid. Else would she have stuck 
and a Udlow man 1117101017. 1 have learnt in the slip till this day, and forty-thousand 

that this fatty odour arises from the grease dogshores might have been knocked away in 
with which the m.ichinery is lubricated, and vain. The ship of life will stick in the mpd 
that tlie wheels, the cranks, the whole ma- too, if a little grease be not judiciously em 
chine cannot go on comfortably or safely at ployed to gat her off. 

all, without^ this unctuous relief. I suppose The elders of .this nation, until very lately, 
it is the same with the axle-boxes of the' would not seem tp haye bad much faith in tJie 
railway cai’riages, wdiich swallow up the efficacy of any, lubricant for the well-going of 
yellow compound. administered to them by | the machine, public., Tliey barely acknow- 
rail way-porters so greedily ; I suppose it ‘is j ledge, even now, that grease may be a good 
the same with the i-don’t-know-liow-nmny- j thing : leaving, the public to supply its 
horse-power engines on board Waterman own grease (if it can) according to its own 
Number Four, which cry out for grease so con- imaginations. Thus one citizen has mixed 
tinually, aud make the engineer so shiny in his lubricant with scented bear’s grease, 
appearance and powerful in smell ; 1 sup- another w ith brandy and water, another with 
, pose it is tine same with the obstinate raw gin, a fourth with vinegar, a fifth 
lock of my parlour door, which in its rebel- with gall tmtl wormwood. Another and a 
lious rustiness sets up its tumblers to every far luo^'e numerous class, who caiiuob always 
ward of every key m the picklock’s huge help or choose for, themselves, ami do require 
bunch, until one drop of oil being gently in- a little help sowietimea, have taken any gi^-ease 
sinuated into its cavities on .the top of a thatcame to hand just as they could get it^ and 
goosc-quill, it yields to the magical power of have got on as well as they could — ^ruuumg 
grease in .a moment, aud becomes as easy as off the road aud coming into dangerous col- 
a glove immediately. lision now and then, to mo great astonishment ^ 

Tliis^hiiyoau machine,, ■^hicji gqes bn the aud- indignation gf the aforesaid elders, 
whole with so iuiich ifegiilarltyj and turns Tlie few can grease their wlieels any day 
out so large a quaiibity of work, material and j jh the week, and all day long, if tJieyJike. 
iiit^ctual, with such satUfac^tion to society,. I The many haye,only the one day, Sunday, 
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and but a few bonrs of that, to clean off the ! dancing, rippling?, sparkling water, looking as 


€*iccumulaliiig rust which the social wheels 
will gather froiu se'iiuight to se*nnight. I 
cursorily traced, lately, some of the street 
features of a Sunday out. Let me devote 
these present line^ to Sunday on the river 
and in the tea-gardens. 

Waterman IS' umber One Hundred, in whicli 
J biart from liungerfordrier, is very full. So 
crowdeil is it when we start, that I should be j 
inclined to give a flat contradiction to anybody 


tliough it would never have the lieart to 
drown a man — all these make my soul merry 
within me, and give great glory to Grease. 
More than this, T have picked up a genial 
companion on board. “Comes jucundus in 
vifi pro vohiculo oat.” A mcriy travelling 
companion is as good as a coach, sa-ys old 
Tully, and my travelling friend is indeed the 
representative of a coach — I liav(' seen him 
upon a coach often, I fiincy ; a long coach, 


who told me it could ])nssibly Iiohl .any j painted black, with much velvet and fringe 
more ; yel wo scoin to take in .-uid find room |upon it, drawn by long-tailed, long-maned 
for a few dozen more at every pier. Wo aic j liorsos, also black ; and on the roof of which 
(ami T am delighted to see it) a mixed* my friend with some half-dozen others sit 
assembly ; swells of the most sob'mn descrip- j with their legs sAvinging, and hohling on by 
tioiKpiitc barricaded from 1 be vulgar view by I the ornamented pegs, to which the black 
all-roiiiid c«>llars, and elevafed above meaner j ostrich ])lumes are aliixcd. He has tliose 
mortals towards tlieii- imtive ether by the 'plumes in a bag beside him now, onboard 
higliest of heeled bouts, Ix ing in close proxi- j Waterman One Jlundred ; and, liaviug a red 
mity to liorny-liainled niocliauics and their | nose, a rusty black suit, a frayed white 
families. Soldiers, working young fellows I neckcloth, ;iiul a most humourous counle- 
aiid their sweethearts, and boys, who have j nance, is — of course — an undertaker’s man. I 
been clubbing among themselves for cheroots * like him much, though th.at never-failing 
and lialf-pint bottles of stout, U^gelher with | odour of mingled mouldiness and recently 
that intoxicating viand, the .Aberuethy bis- ' consumed spii its win'ch distingnislics his pio- 
cuit, and who are bent on seeing life, I = fessioji, j)crvados him, il<‘ is full of bumoni*, 
am pleased to olnerve, too, that a very • shrewd observation, caustic comment, .and 
large ])roportion of tlie passengers have good-humoured satire. He takes the cljeeriest 
provided themselves with copies of the j view of thing** mundane. 1 shouM like liim 
cheap ])CTi(idieals sold on tlie steamboat ' to bury me. — T>um)) ! 

piers. 1 am not disposed, seeing them read, ! This last ejaeulalion, I liumbly beg to 
to be quite so critical as to the char.aeter of observe, does not iii th'‘ least relate to the 
tlui literature they are reading, as a news^; mirthful philosophy of the man wlio does 
paper commissioner, or Cardinal Wiseman. | black wojk. It is Waterman Number One 
I am afraid there is but little about St. ’ Hundred that bumps, not the undertaker. 
Alphonso Ijiguori, Doctor Lardiier on the j I had obsei vod for a considerable tiiiu' that 
Steam-Kngino, or Aiionyinous on the Mea.^ure- , our gallant cr-aft was moving llji'ougb the 
ment of the Parabola, in tlicso publications, j Avater ratlicr slowly, and made vejy little 
I see a good manv biimorons woodcuts, and , way, and that avc were on tliis side of tbe 
observe sundry giins of tbe broa'lest (h serip- 'runnel Pier, wbon we ought to have been at 
tioii pervading tlie counlenaTiec s of the pm- Bhickwall. I had half, in my carelt*.ssiiess, and 
chasers as they read. '1 bis is bad. It is dWre to impute lire best motives to every- 
better Ibougb, or so it a])pears to me, lliat they ! body, assumed tliat the Waterman’s captain 
should be studying a nonsensical broadsheet ' desired to give us tlie best possible view of 
of fun, with one hiiiidred comic enfs for one ' the river prospect, and therefore steamed 
penny, or even that tln-y should be aUsorbed ' along gently; but tlie bump scatters that 
by the last police-case, or elopement in high jtlicory to the winds. Have Ave run aground? 
life, than they should be beguiling their j I Fave Ave sprung a leak ? Arc we to go down 
passage down iho river by shoulingj^currilities I a.s AAdien Kempenfoldt’s sword was in the 
to the passengers by other boats. 'I’lie ^Sunday sheath, Avheii liis fingers held the pen, the 
travellers had no better amusement tlian , Poyal George went down AvitJi twice four 
tbri-t, iu the poli.sbed days of ]Mr. Ned Ward. , Iiuinlred men ? An immediate rush is made 
People Avere given to it even in the | forwaril, and a countei’-rusli aft. The engine 
soberer days when it pleased I>oclor Johnson '■ begins to give fortli strange noises, and to 
to take a i>air of sculls at tbe 'IVmple Stairs j emit steam from strange places. The ladies 
with Mr. Boswell. j begin to scream and threaten fainting; 

We paddle down the rivu* in the golden : and a considerate section vehemently express 
eA»eniiig. The very smoke of London turns ; their wish and delernii nation to “get out,” 
crimson in honour of the iSunday sun, and | which, tliere being no boat near, is ridi- 


wraps round the blue dome of the nnstcr- 
cliurch like a king's mantle. Tbe white 
shirt-slfttwcs of the rowers that shoot p:ust us; 
the thousaml and one masts in the )>ool, 
dressed out with Sunday flags ; the thronged 
Giavesend boats, full of light bonnets and 
summer muslins ; tbe tuneful bands, the 


ciilous. There is “something the matter” 
Avith the engines. 1 think there is some- 
thing the matter with the engineer, whose 
greasy trunk, accumbent between the deck 
and the engine-room skybghf, is now 
visible, and who looks wrathfully, and, I am 
afraid a little rnmfully, at the captain. T’be 
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cali-boy Ixas disappeared altd^ther; Has he am landed at Bothei*hithA I do not object 
mutinied 1 Is he traitor \ Can he have to paying the somewhat exorbitant fare 
sold himself ^br Bussian gold ? The captain which my conductor demands of me, because 
seems puzzled. ' He sweeps the horizon with he grounds bis extortion upon the very logi- 
his eagle glance, but the glance comes back cal position that “ steamers don’t break down 
as if it were not at all satisfied with tJm every day.” Happily, th^y don’t. But, 1 
excursion. He looks down at the engineer’s think when I have advanced a few hun- 
wrathful trunk, and into the coaly engine- dred paces inland, that I might just as 
room, as if this last were the crater of Mount well have been set ashore on Juan Fer- 
Vesuvius, and he didn’t know what ^to make nandez, or on the inhospitable shores of 
of him. A gentleman on board (hJ turned a Patagonia, as at liotherhithe. It is dread- 
little palp at the bump, and assured his lady fully barbarous. I know, the Commercial 
companion rather tremulously, that there was Docks must be close by, for I wander over 
no danger), wishing to be facetious under bridges and among hjcks, and am beset by 
difficulties, asks the captain “ what his little yards of ships at every step. But I con 
game is 1 ” fo which the commander answers, find no houses, no edifices save ropeyard H 
like an oraclo of Delphos, “ Lo get to Wool- and eailyard X ; I can see notliing in the 
wicli as fast as lie can but, oracle-like, does distance but windmills, tall chimneys, and 
not explain how he intends to accomplish the more masts of ships. 1 know tliat Deptford 
feat. A great many people have gathered an«l Greenwich must he some two or three 
amid'ddps, and are examining the engines miles further on, but I can find no one to put 
with that fixed, absorbed vacuity of curiosity me in the direct road tlu'reto. 1 meet four 
with which people look at the moon, or a men in fur caps and red flannel shii’ts. I ask 
fallen cabhorse, or an omnibus with the them ; but the spokesman (if he indeed could 
wheel off, or a <'entleinau having his boots be called a spokesman who spoke not), 
cleaned by one of tlie brigade. Several answers with a guttural grunt, like a be- 
ppojile say **it’s a shame,” and the juvenile nighted Dutchman as he is, and walks away, 
portion of the passengers generally vote the I ask an educational man, in black, with a 
accident ‘‘a Lark;” one gloomy man (there white neckclotli, but lie, pulling a dial from 
is always one person at least in every public his poke (like the philoso^dier in As You 
conveyance, whose jiame is JSJisaulhropos, I Like It, that JaqncKS uieL), tells im? very 
and who hates mankind) ])ropliesies fatal | wisely that it is half-past six o’clock, and that 
consequences, and audibly ex])resse.s Ins con- 1 Shiloh Chapel is close by. I come at last to 
A'i»;lion that the directoi’s of the company are I a dreary canal, a most molanclioly artificial 
liable to be indicted for manslaughter, and j estuary like a river that Ijas seen the vanity 
that the stoker is drunk; one individual ; of tlie world’s ways, and has determiiied to 
ill a light brown paletot, publicly gives out Hive by line ami ndo in future. Here, I meet 
his determination to write to tlie Times, and la little boy in conlnroy who looks intelligent, 
probably retiring within himself to concoct 1 1 ask him tlie ncai\‘st wm\^ to Greenwich. He 
that epistle, mentally, is thcncefoilh dumb. I stares at me ; scratches his head, and calls 
Meanwhile, the steamer continues motionless. ' “Tom ! ” 

After a great deal of hammering and rum- j Turn, a little bigger and in fustian, comes 
bling, and a colloquy between the captain ; up, ami saving, feebly, “ Iv-utherhilhe,” — runs 
and the engineer, which is rather more per- away as liard as ever his legs can carry liim. 
aonal than pleasant, the paddle-wheels make ' So, at last, finding nobody to tell me the way 
a feeble revolution or two, and then stop ; to Greenwich, 1 a)n fain to find it o\it my'self. 
agaim Worse than this, the anchor w'ou’t ' Knowing that it must be dpwn the river, 
hold the ground, and w'e drift miserably into .somewhere, I keep close to the river, and 
the niid<lle of the stream, like a log as we kec]) on walking stoutly : — not making much 
are, passed by crowded steamboats that , w'ay, but hopelul of getting to my Journey’s 
laugh at our disaster, and heavy sluggish : end, eventually. 

lighters and hay-barges, wlio.se fantailcd- : If I am ncarly’^ an lionr walking lo Dopt- 
hatted commanders openly deride ii.s. I am ' ford, and an hour more w'alking lo Green- 
not going to stand this any longer. A wdicrry j wduh. my journey is ain])Iy repaid by the dis- 
approaches. I jump in it ; and if the officers coveries 1 make. I tiill upon a w'hole riv'cr- 
of the company want to collect the .sky-blue side, 'full of tea-gardens. Perhaps, w-iih more 
ticket which is available for this <hiy only, pro}»i*i»5ty they might be called bottled 
and from the pier from which it is issued, bcer-ganlens ; cold rum an* I water gardens, 
they must come and fetch it. Thus, .1 leave tobacco-pipe gardens; but tea., bread and 
Waterman Number One fTuiichvd to her tate. butter, am) shrinq's, prevail to a great extend 
I shoiitd have liked to tiike the man who does | notwithstanding. Oozy meadows run dowh 
black Work with me, but he .sticks to the i to the river’s bank; sciigy little summeis- 
ship — probably with an eye to business. Off houses hang over the brink ; and in 
goes the wherr}', and whether the Water- instances the house itt^clf overlooks the water: 
man steamer went to Woolwich, or Wfilos, or ' and its balconies, pcj che«l high and dry a)x>ve 
the World’s end that day, I don’t know. jtho tide, its windows, its very roof, are 
Of all havens on the shores of the earth 1 1 crowded with Sunday faces. Here you may 
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fi6e the public wheels greased in the most oppressive fornm of a debased church system, 
primitive fashion ; for, the aristocracy does that the mind^;<>f men were broken down, 
not frequent these Sunday tea-gardens ; the powerful agencies as they both wera. These 
Wealthy tradesman scarcely knows of their moral pestilences acted upon brains tlmt 
existence ; the moat elevated personages who had been first weakened by the physical 
are aware of them are the licensing magis- plagues to which bodies were subject, 
trates. Here come, emphatically, the public ; • We are not free from sucli afilictions yet. 
the working, toiling, sweating, patient, legis-jWe are at this hour shrinking from the 
hitively-silent, and neither monster petition - 1 breatli of cholera. It comes home to the 
ing nor monstrously petitioning, public ; | poor. It Conies home to the minister of 
hither they bring the wives of their bosoms, i state. ^ He may sacrifice sanitary legislation 
and the children of their hopes and j to the first comer who attempts to sneer it 
poverty; and though Heaven knows ihe air down, and journey home to find the grateful 
from the Is-le of Doga is not tlie balmiest, or plague sittijig in liis own hall ready with the 
most odoriferous in the world — though the only tlianks that it can oficr. ^ At this we 
gardens and summer-houses are of tlie shab- sincerely grieve, and perliaps tremble ; but 
biest and darkest — here they sit in the we know ‘noth ing of the terror of a plague as 
summer evenings, and smoke, drink, and it was terrible in tlie old times of famine 
enjoy themselves. . among tlie poor, wrong living and bad housing 

Yes. They smoke the strongest of* among the rieh, of townships altogether 
tobacco; they will call for a pot of mild drain less, of filth, ignorance, and horrible 
ale, and a seedy biscuit; Mrs. Opus will neglect. The ravjiges made formerly in 
quench her thirst, and the boys will take a | Knrope by the snuill-pox or measles, the 
drink, and even young two years old will ^ dreadful spiead of leprosy, the devastation 
have a sup, and John Opus, tlie bi ead- j on the path of the black death and tho 

winner, will take a mighty pnl!. And it , sweating sickness, have no parallel in our 

is my firm belief that if all the palace gar- 'day. i'^xtreme as :ire tho sullerings of our 
dens, parks, picture-galleries, inu.seums, eon- -poor in the hungry winter season, w'e under- 
servatories, and aviaries, in all ICngland, j staml bnt f.dntly the intensity and extent t>f 
were to be opened on Simdiiy from jnorn | the distress which the old poet hud often 

till dusk, directly ; as soon as ihc public ' seen who wrote — 

had sensibly enjoyed a suliiciciit qnnutity of Shot t thu-, sluup .bys, long nights come on apnee : 
art-instruction, and W'as ajqiroaching w'ithin Ah, who shall hide iis tVom tl»c winter's face? 
sight of the distunt confines of art-bothera- Cold doth infieii«e, the sickness will not cease, 
tiou, John Opus, the >^orkilig man, would And here wo lie, God knows, with little case, 
say 10 Rebecca his wife, ‘’^s'ow, Becky, hVom winter, pKignc and pestilence, good Lord, 
I just feel comfortable for a iiipe and a deliver us. 

glass of ale, and I am sure y'ou must be I particiilcarly wish to show how in the 
thirsty, so come along.” And they will go good old times men's bodies were wasted, 
and x^avtake of these unlawful things ; ami | and how tliere was produced out of sucli 
I am sorry that the world is so depraved : Wiisting a weakening and wasting of their 
but grease there must be — or things you minds. The treatises of a learned German 
little dream of will take fire from over- J>octor Heckcr, ou the Epidemics of the 
friction — and though you lay on the genuine Muldle Ages (which have been translated for 
Pharisee puint an inch thick, to this com- our Sydenham Society by Uoctor Babington) 
I)lexioii you must come. will x>rovid(j an ample fund on which to draw 

information. We cannot study rightly 

SICK BODY, SICK BIJAIN". sickness of the mind without bringing sick- 

— y ness of the body into question. It is neces- 

^ Occasional illiistral ions of the supersti- sary to begin with that. 

tion ot the inuldle ages led us to remark, There was one disease called the black 
some time ago, on the great prevalence of death, tho black plague, or the great mor- 
iusanity, caused in the gootl old times by the tality. The most dreadful visitation of it 
inixture of horrible tlionglits and lumps of was one that began in China, spread over 
diseased fancy with the if le«as com moil among Asia, and in the year thirteen hundred and 
t^he people. ^ Of the wrebdied position of uu- ! forty-eight entered Europe. Europe was 
happy lunatics, persecuted, maimed, tortured, then, however, not unused to plagues. Six 

and burnt by neighbours and magistrates, j others had made themselves famous during 
who accepted as facts all their delusions, and j the rireceding eight and forty years. The 
convicted them by the testimony of their i black plague spread from the south of 
own wild words, some illustrations have been j Europe to the north, occupying about three 
given. The region of superstition tliat re-|ye.ar8 in its passage. In two yeara it hud 
toains yet to be sketched is very rich in pro- j reached Sweden ; in three years it had con- 
duce of this kind. I do not mean to pass^quored Russia. The fatal influence came 
into that region now, because it was nob by among nioii ripo to receive it. Europe was 
aupersfeitiou only, or only by that and the j full of petty war ; citizens were immured in 
* See voh iz.^ pp. 170, 410. 1 cities, m unwholesome houses overlooking 
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filtby streets, aa in Jbeleagnered /oijfcreaBaa ; fyr at enormous charge. The wealthy lady, noble 
robbers, not armies, ag^fiied the roads pf birth, trained in the best roiinement of 
beyond their gates ; husbandmen were starv* her time, as pure and modest perhaps as she 
iijg feudal slaves ; religion was mainly super- was beaiitifiil, could sometimes hire no better 
stitipn ignorance was dense and morals nurse tliau a sti'eet ruffian to minister to htr 
were debased ; little control vras set upon in ber mortal sickness. It appeal's most.pro- 
the passions. To such men came tlie pesti- bable that this pestilence, .which -historians 
lence, which was said to have slain thirteen often dismiss in a paragrapl^ destroyed a 
luillioDS of Cliinese, to have depopulated fourth part of the inhabitants of Europe. 
India, to have destroyed in Cairo iifteen The curious fact follows, wliich accords with 
thousand lives a day. Tlioae were exagge- one of tlie most mysterious of all the certain 
rated statements, but they were credited, and laws of nature, that the numbers of the people 
terrified tlie people. Certainly vessels with were in some degree replenished by a very 
dead crews drifted about in tlio Wediterra- marked increase in the fruitfulness of mar- 
uean, and brought corruption and infection riage. Wo know how tjie poor, lodged in 
to the shores on Avlnch they stranded. places <langeroua to life, surround themselves 

In what spirit did the people, superstitious as with little families, and how births multiply 
they were in those old times, meet the cala- as deaths increase among tliem. To this 
inity 1 Many committed suicide in frenzy ; natural law the attention of men was sU'ongly 
merchants and rich men, seeking to divert forced, even at tlic time of the .black 
the wrath of Heaven from themselves, carried plague. 

t heir treasure to the churches and the monns- But lesser local pestilences arose iiices- 
teries; where, if the monks, fearing to receive santly ami the bodies of mnltitudes who were 
infection with it, sliut their gate.s against any not slain were weakened by the influences 
such otfering, it was desperately thrown to that destroyed so many, while, at the same 
them over their walls. Evi;n sound men, time, few minds escaped the influence of 
corroded by anxiety, wandered about livid as superstitious dread, arising out of such 
the dead. Houses quitted by their iuha- j calamities. The best physicians ascribed the 
bitanis tumbled to ruin. By plague and by j black plague to the grand conjunction of ■ 
the flight of terrified mhabitants many thou- Saturn, Jupiter, ami Mars in the sign of 
.•^aiid villages were left absolutely empty, Aquarius, which took place about Lady-day, 
silent as the woods and floMs. Tlie Poiie, m in the year thirteen luiiulred and forty-five, 
Avignon, w.as forced, because all the chunli- i Sueli conjunctions always foreboded horrors 
yards were full, to consecrate as a burial- ! to men, and eveiy j)lague was in this way 
jdace tho river lilione, and assure to tlie ! connected with the stars. Many a deed that 
faithful an interment, if not in holy ground, I proved the dignity and heauty of man’s 
at least in holy water. JJovv the dead were | nature w:us iloiie quietly during those days of 
carted out of towns for burial in pits, and j trial ; bands of Sisters of Charity at Piu'ia 
how the terror of the people coined the fancy : perished in the work of mercy to the sick, and 
that through indecent haste many were were supplied with unlailing troops of new 
liurried out and tlirowui into those jiits while reeruit.s; Imt bigotry ami folly had the loudest 
living, every one knows : it was the incident voices, and took possession of the public ear. 
of plague at all Limes. Italy was re])orted to Thmi ai'ose in Hungary, and afterwards in 
have lost half its inhabitants. The Veneti.ans Germany, the Ih otherhood of the Flagellants 
fled to the islands and for.sook their city, — men and even women and children of all 
losing three men ill four ; and in Padua, when ranks entering the order, inarched about 
the plague ceased, twcMhirds of the inlia* towns in procession, each flagellant with a red 
bitants were missing. This is the black cross on the breast, back, and cap, and car 
death, which began towards the close of the : rying a triple scourge, and all recommended 
year thirteen hundred and forty-eight to | to atiention by the pump of tapers ami superb 
ravage England; and of which Antony Wood | banners of velvet and cloth of gold. They 
says extravagantly, tliat, at the close of it, * multiplied so fast, and claimed rights so 
scarcely a tenth part of the people of this I independent — ^for they even absolved each 
country remained living. other — that they came to be regarded 

Churches were shinnied as places of infec- by the chui-ch as dangerous. They were 
tion, but enriched with mad donations and put down at last by persecution, the 
bequests ; what little instruction had before J enthusiasiu of the popuhace in tlieir behalf 
been imparted ceased ; covetousness increased, j being converted into a relentless rage against 
and when health returned men were amazed \ them. 

to obseiwe how largely the proportion ofi The rage of the populace was felt most 
lawyers to the vest of the community had j severely by the Jews. Pestilence was ascribed 
l)eeu augmented. So many sudden deaths! usually in those da 3 ’s to poisoned wells, and the 
had begotten endless disputes about inherit- j wells, it was said commonly, were {loisonedW 
ance. Brothers deserted brothers ; even; the Jews. So it was at the time of- the bhick 
parents fled from their children, leaving them | plague. The persecution of the Jews began 
to die untended. The sick were nursed, when i in those days at Cliillon, and spread from 
they were nursed at all, by greedy hirelings} Switzerland tlirough Europe* Tortured and 
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maddciit^d, inniiy ])ooi' Jows confessed all that , dices of the dancers,, au ordinance waa issued 
men Avuuld linve had confessed by them, and ; to the oUbct tht4 no one should wear any but 
told horrible talus of jwwdered basilisk, and s«T|uaretoed shoes. This madness appeared 
of the bags of poison sent among the faithful j also at Meiz, and Cologne, and extended 
of Israel from the great Eabbi at Toledo. , thiough the cities of the iihiue. 

All the Jews in tlasle were shut uj>| A similar lunacy broke out some time 
in a wooden building and therein sum- ' afterwards at Strasburg, where the dancers 
thered and binnt alive. The same fate were cared for by the town council, and con- 
happened to the Juws at Freyburg. In ac- ducted to the chapeJ ot St. Vitus, a youlhful 
quiesct'iiuo with the popular idea, w'el Is had . saint, martyred in the time of Diocletian, 
been bricked over and buckets removed. Hi For this saint, because little was known of 
therefore, in any town, a man rose to jjload , him, a legend could be made suited to the 
for the uidifiii])y children of Israel, tlie popu- emergency, in evidence that he, and he alone, 
lace asked why it was, if they were not g nil I y, I Avas able to cure the dancing plague. The 
that the authorities had covered up the wells. ' ])lague, ho we vei*, spread; and, as the physicians 
Dut there Avas not Avaiitlng otlier evidence : | regarded it as a purely spiiitual question, it 
2 )oison-bags, Avhieh Christians had thrown ' Avas left to the care of the Church, and even 
there, W'ere found in s}>ring.>. At iS]»ires, the | a century later, on St. Vitus’s day, women 
Jews withdrew into their houses and, setting ; Avent to the chapel of St. Vitus to dance oflT the 
fire to them, burnt themselves and all they fever that had accumulated in them during 
had wdth their oavii hands. At Strasburg, ' the past ivAelv'emontli. I>ut at that time the 
two thousand Jews Avorc burnt alive in their lunacy^ w'as near its end, for 1 need not say 
own burial ground — those who, in frantic ter- that it had little in common with the disease 
lor broke their bonds and lied, being pursuetl known as St. Vitus’s daiiue by the jjliysiciaue 
and murdered in the street. Only iu Lithuania j of the pru.>eiit day. In its lii'st years it 
this attlicted ])eo])lc found a place of safety. ' attacked violently people of all ranks, espe- 
Thcre they were protected by King Uasimir , cially those leading fccduntary lives, and iin- 
the Great, who loved a JcAvish Esther, and i»elied tlicni lo tlance ev’eii to death some- 
• the Lithuanian Joanns still form a large body timc.s, to dasli their brains out against walls, 
of men who IniA'e lived iiiiuueli teeelusion, and ' or to i)lmjge into rivers, 
rctaiiiud many of the manners of the nmidle | Eveiyonu has heard of a madness of this 
ages. I kind that arose in Apulia, among people 

It A\a3 among people weakened jdiysi- | a\ ho had been, or fancied that tliey had been 
cally and mentally by desperate attiictions : bitten by a ground spider, called the tarau- 
and emotions that theio aro.'^e certain . tula. Those who were bitten were said to 
dancing manias, wLieh formed a fresh liavo become muhinciioly, very 0])en to the 
disease, atiecting both the body and the luiml. j inliuence oi music, given to wild joyous Ills 
The same generation that had scon the tciTors I of dancing, or to miserable fits of Avoeping, 
of the black death, saAA’, some twenty years | morbid longines, and fatal paroxysms 
afterward,*^, men and AA^omen dancing in a ring ; j either of laughter or of sobs. At the 
shrieking, and calling Avildly on St. John the I close of the lil'iecnth century the fear of 
Bjqjtifct; and at host, as if s. ized with an epi- this malady had s[>rcad beyond Apulia. Tho 
leptic fit, tumbling on the giound, Avhere tliey ' poison ol ilie tarantula, it was believed, could 
desired to be IroU b n upon and kicked, and | onJy be A\orked olf by Ihoso in wdiom it 
■were most clieeifnlly and freely trodden ujion j begot a vioh*nt energy of dancing, — it passed 
and kicked by tlie byslanders. TJielr wdld ' out then Avitli the jier^piratiuii ; but if any 
ways infected otliers with diseased bodies and j lingered in tlie bloofi, the disorder became 
niimis, and the disease called .Si. John’s dauco, | chronic or iiitermitleiit ; and the altiictod 
which was suj;posed lo he a form of de- j person would be liable lo snllering and mc- 
moniacal possession, spread over the Nether- lanchoJy, Avliieh, vvlicuevei* it reaoheil a certaiji 
lauds. The JSt. Jolm’s dancers were exorcised I height would be relieved by daucing. Tlie 
and made wonderful confessions, if they Lad ; taranlati, or persons bitten by the Livrantula, 
not put themselves under the i^atronage of , had various wliims, and they also had 
St. John (lo W'hose festival ji.igan riles and j violent pnderenecs for and antipathies to 
dances had been transferred by the Germun.'i) colours. Most of tliem were wild in love 
they would have been rackc<l and burnt, of red, many Avere excited by green ob- 
Their number increased so fast that men jects, and ao forth. They could only 
were afriud of them ; they communicated to dance to music, and to tlm music of certain 
each other morbid fancies ; such as a furious ! tunes Avhich were called tarantellas, and one 
hatred of the 2’ed colour, Avitli the bull’s ! man’s tarantella would not always suit an- 
(Icsire to teai’ every red cloth to rags, and a other. {Some needed a quick tune, others a 
detestation of pointed shoes, against which, melancholy measure, others a suggestion of 
and other matters of fashion, tlie jn’ie.sts had green lields in the music as well as in tlio 
declaimed often from their pulpits, 'J’he St.’ Avords that always went with it. Nearly all 
John’s dancers became so numerous and so tarautati required some reference to Aviator, 
violent that, in Li6ge, the authorities were j were mad in longing for the sea, and AvouJd 
intimidated ; and, in deference to the preju- : bo ecstatic at the sight of water in a pan. 
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Some even would dance with a cup of water Other madnessee of this kind, will occur 
in their hands, or plunge^ their heads after to tlie minds of many readers. There 
dancing in a tub of water, set for them, and is not necessarily deceit or hypocrisy in 
trimmed with rushes. In the begiiiuing of such outbreaks : they are contemporary il- 
the seventeenth century, the cui-e of the lustrations,' each on a small scale, of a kind 
taraiitati was attemjited on a grand .^rale. of menial disorder which was one of the most 
Bands of musicians went among the villages, universal of the sorrows of the middle ages, 
playing tarantellas ; and the women wei*e Men were liable in masses to delusions so 
so especially interested in this \Yay of bring- absurd, and so sincere, that it is impossible 
ing rt?licf to the alllicted, that the period of to exclude from a fair study of the social life 
taraiitella-phiying was called “the women’s of our forefathers a constant reference to such 
little caniival.” The good creatures saved unsound conditions of their minds. 

up their spare money to pay for the dances, 

and deserted their househohl duties to assist AN EXCURSION TRAIN, BEFOEE 
at them. One rich lady, Mita Liipa, spent STEAM, 

her whole fortune on these works of charity. Advertisements of steamboat trips and 
Adirection was often given by this little ear- railway excursions crowd whole columns of 
nival to the thoughts of hysterical women, j oiu* newspapers, stare upon us from many- 
They sickened as it approached, danced, j C(d<nired placards from every wall, and it is 
and were for a season whole ; but tlie laran- ] Peasant to look back nj)on the quiet, cosy 
tati included quite as many men as women, .doings of our great grandfathers; with whom 
Even tlie sceptic could not shake orf the in- 1 a journey of twenty miles into tlic country was 
fluence of general credulity. Cianbaiista j an event lo be talked about for the ivst of 
Quiiizato, Bishop of Fuligno, suffered liimseif, • the year. A family tour of some three 
in bravado, to be bitten by a tarantula ; but! hundred miles in our own land was a more 
to the sliame of his episcopal gravity, he ; serious undertaking than a tour through 
could obtain a cure only by dancing. , l^'rance and Italy would l)e in tbe present day. 

When bodies arc ill-housed or ill-nour- No wonder that the Avorthy gentleman, who, 
ished, or by lato sickness or other cause de- , with his brother and sister-in-law, cousin Sam, 
pi'e.ssed, as most men’s bodies were in the and three friciids, determined thus to riiralise, 
middle ages, minds are apt to receive morbid a hundred and six \^ears ago, should keep a 
inqiressions. The examples just given sliow , diary of each passing event, and -write the 
how rajudly across such tinder tin# lire of a . Avhule, on his return, fairly out W'ith a crow- 
lunatic fancy sjireads. People abounded who quill pen in the little book discoloured with 
were even glad to persuade themselves that age which is now before us. 
they were chaiigeil into wolves every night, ' What has speed to do with holiday- 
thai they were witches, or that they W'ere making ? A landau and four with an eques- 
possessed by demons. , trian escort could (ravel quite fast enough 

About fifty years ago, a young woman of | lor pleasure. Whend’ore make haste to 
strong frame, visited a friend in one of the . the einl of the journey, when the journey 
Berlin hospitals. On entering a Avard she iUelfAv.i.s the chief pleasure 1 Tims thought 
fell down in strong convulsion. t>ix female the excnr.sionists, whose proceedings we are 
patients who saw her became at once con- j about lu <lescribe. There were no planning 
-vulsed ill tlie same way; and, by dcgices, eight ' over-night, and setting out the next morning 
others passed into the same condition for tour \ in the sober days of George the Second, 
months ; during Avhich time Iavo of the nnises : Even the traveller by the Wonder or the 
followed their exaiiq lie. They were all between ; Uiopatch took his place, and paid for it, a 
sixteen and twenty-live yoar.s old. ! week beforehand. Much more was delibera- 

in a Methodist chapel at Redruth a man ' lion ueoessaiy when there was a stout landau 
cried suddenly, “ WJiat shall I do to be | to be ]u*ovided, and a careful driver, and 
saved ? ” and made contortions exjn-essive : horses warranted to caiTy well for the three 
of severe distress. Other members of tbe etiuesti'ians. And, Avhat a stock of Lon- , 
congrogation very shortly afterwards uttered don comforts Iiad to be provided for the 
the same words, and seemed to suffer ex- solace of travellers bound almost to the foot 
cruciatiiig paiu. The occurrence having of the Welch mouiitaius ! There was arque- 
excited curiosity, the new coinplaiiit busade, and Hungary water, and cardamom 
spmid through all the adjacent towns comlits for the ladies ; a bottle of genuine 
of Camborne, Penzance, Truro, Helstoiie, Cognac, and conlial Wald’s, for tlie gentle- 
Falmoutb, and the intervening villages. It men, and a slock of rappee snuff for both, 
was an epiilemic conlineil to Methodist The gunpowder tea, and tlie loaf of double^ 
chapels, and ])eople of the lowest class ; it refined sugar — most acceptable presents to 
consisted {dways in the utterance of the f^me country cousins — and the road-book to point 
woixls, followed by convulsions. Witliiu out all the places worth seeing, and the 
no very long time, four thoustind people had pocket pei-apeetive-glass to see them with, 
become atfected by the malady. A somewhat Adroit packing had to he employed to get the 
similar disorder has prevailed for a long, time stout lutestring aiul brocade mantua.< 4 , buok- 
in the Shetland Islaudsu 1 rammed and whaleboued as they- were, 
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I into the huge trunks. Buffles-and lappets de- 'guide-book cruelly enough, as if to emphasise 
I raanded the most gingerly handling, that they the probable dailger of the way. But all 
might not be crushed in the little bandbox, 'three miles are past, the road to Salt Hill is 
The gentlemen had their share of these taken ; .and here, at the Windmill, they dine ; 
troubles ; for tlie best suit, with its buck- all of them quite cheerfully, having had a 
rammed long skirts and huge-pocketed waist- ' good dtiy so far. Nor did they hurry on; 
coats, was almost as iutj-actable as the lady’s , for a pleasant ride to Henley comjdeted their 
mantua, while the wig — frizzled, pomatnined, ; day’s journey. 

powdered — was packed in its appropriat'd Another fine morning rose upon them, and 
huge box, as carefully as if eacli particular hair they proceeded to Dorchester, where they 
were endowed with feelmg and would pro- 'viewed the antiquities of the place, especially 
lest, against anything but the gentlest usage. ! an ancient altiir. No antiquities were thought 
They iiia«Ie little preparation for rain, ' worthy of notice then except Itoinan an- 
save in the thickness of the gentlemen’s tiqiiitics ; and then they went on to Oxford, 
slices. There was the scarlet rocquelaure, Here we dres.sed, and after dinner con- 
indeed ; and, if the shower came very fast gratulated each other on tlie palpable amend- 
they unlooped the three corners of tlieir ment of our looks.” Ti’uly, a journey to 
cocked hats : but the ladies, with only tlie Oxford w%*is something for stay-at-home 
silk hood and the huge green fan — their only ' people to brag of; so no wonder it was 
substitute for a p.arasol — how anxiously mn.st ‘ matter of congnitiilatioii that tlieir health 
they have watched the cliaiiges of the 1 h.ad not failed them. Oxford presented many 
weather! I notable things; the priiitiug-oflice, at which 

It happened however that the July of the ladies greatly marvelled ; and \\'iiere doubt- 
seventeen hundred and forty-edght was less they liad their })ainc.s, and the date of 
clear, warm, and sunny. All the trunks ' their visit, i)riute»l within a curious border of 
being arranged, and all the indispensable | cy let-holes and little bolt-upright flowers, 
etceteras duly provided “at eight o’clock * after the manner of printing-houses a hundred 
ill the morning, on the fourth, tlie two ' years ago. I'hen they went to the leeture- 
ladies, Mr. J., and myself in the hiinlau .and theatre, to Dr. Kadcli tie’s now library, .and tlie 
four, and brother Valentino and cousin Sam ; solemn IJodleiaii, which doubtless they found 
ami his friend each on horse-back, we set very dull and gothic ; 'all aflbi-cling matter 
forth.” I for a variety of specuLations. The SjK'cula- 

Cousin Sam was a valuable assistant. An lions of our wortliy diarist were, liowever, 
expei'icnced traveller, a iiieny companion, • not altogether favour.able to Oxford. As a 
and moreover determined whig, patronising the Daily Cou- 

A train-band captain ckc was be Amsterdam Coffee-liouse, he 

Of fuinons London town. looked with little pleasure upon colleges 

To him w’as committed the guidance of tlie where the Pretender’s health liad been 
j>arly, togellier with the equally iiiiportant j furtively toasted, aiid whence, not three 
office of superintending the commissariat. « years before, the progress of the Jaco- 
"NY ho cannot see the cavalc.ade settin" out ? j bite army had been watched with undis- 
'J’he lumbering land.au ; the ladies in ino- 1 guised satisfaction. Indeed, so inveterate 
hair dresses and hoods and car<linals, ' 'v ere the Stuart tendencies of 0.x ford, that 
green fans, with ar(|uebusade-l)ottle in 'only in the preceding February, a Jacobite 
hand ; the two gontlemen in s.ad-coloured in.aiiifestalion had been got up by the gowns- 
suits, wigs, undress erav.at and ruffles ; while men ot so serious a character that the heads 
the equestrians, in their riding bob-wigs, of houses were compelled to pass a vote of 
buckskins, and huge top-boots, trotting quietly censure, and to put some of the leaders into 
by the side; cousin Sam sometimes riding confinement. 

forward to reconnoitre, sometimes riding Without reluctance, therefore, on the 
back to consult “ The Eoacls through following morning, after visiting the Physic 
England Delineated, revised, improved, and dortlen (where the sensitive plants excited 
reduced to a size portable for the pocket, their wondering admiration), the party 
by John Senex,” the which, purchased for left this beautiful city, its best associations 
this very journey at the Black Horse in and fine architecture unappreciated in that 
Oornhill, is very cwefuUy turned over by the formal age ; and bent their way to the more | 
narrator of the journey. grateful shades of Woodstock, where stood | 

They have passed Hyde Park and Keu- the Mecca of the whig partisan, Blenheim, i 
sington : they are actually in tlie country, After a good dinner — a shoulder of lamb and i 
past Brentford, aud approaching Hounslow cauliflower, a couple of chickens and a dish 
Heath. That dreaded heath is safe enough pro- ' of tarts — they repaired to “ this large, sump- ' 
vided you keep along the high road and beneath I tiious building, the noble monument of a ' 
a' noontide sun. But we can well imagine the • nation’s gratitude to a man so famous in his 
solemn looks cast around, and how the ladic.V j day, and viewed with much delight the in- 
arqueVjusade is pnt in requisition as the tail j comparable ])aintingsand hangings, .although,” | 
gibbets come in sight. Oue-mile heath, two- ! adds the writer, “ the reniembranco of the j 
mile heath, three-mile heath — so says the j ungrateful treatment he afterwards received, | 
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and the inglorious peace, made after so ' to their credit, for certainly the would'-he -wits 
many great victories, cast such a daum on ofthatagehad funiished the .aud-inarryitig 
iny mind that nothing could wholly efface.*’ portion of their sex with plenty of sarcasm 
The whig partisan of that day was as Doth in prose and versA Cousin Sam took 
completely deceived as to the merits of care not to offend the ladies beyond hope of 
his idol as the hottest tory. Tlie hero of Blen- i pardon ; for we find that they all proceeded r 
holm, Corporal John, the darling of the : pleasantly to Pershoro to tea ; jind thence, by 
common soldier whom he cheated and starved, slow stages, arrived at Worcester a little 
added to all the duplicity of the Stuart race, befpre nine, not a little tired with the length 
a miserly rapacity which they would have of this day’s journey — forty-three miles, 
scorned. Tiie fatigues of the preceding day render- 

A pleasant drive to Euston chased away ing more rest necessary, here they stayed un- 
all unpleasant refiections, and the ladies, in a til the afternoon, .seeing lite Homs of the place,, 
little hermitage, or sort of grotto of natural and dining comfortably on eels and Severn 
rock-work — grottos were quite the vogue salmon, and the other ct ccLeras of a good 
then — were entertained with small cascades, dinner. Here they were gratified too by the | 
and an artificial bird, which began singing in appearance of cousin John, who liad come j 
the midst of the streams. This, altliough over from Ludlow on piirpo.se to be their j 
artificinl enough, .seems to have been much guide ; through the perils of the coming wav. [ 
i admii ed by gontlemon .-is well as ladies, who So forth they set ; ami, though the landau some- [ 

I doubtless thought that birds singing in the times stuck fast in the clay, and sometimes wfis j 
i midst of waterfalls was quite rural. Onward threatened to be buried in the sand, they came | 
they proceeded to Chijiping Norton, whore a at length safely to Pewdley. Next morning, j 
good supper concluded the day. Rendered not without discouraging apprehensions, they i 
sentimental by the ruralities of Enstou and again set out, very soon finding the unsiiit- 
its grotto, tlio married gciitlciiien began to ableiiess of the road to the landau ; which in ! 
urge upon cousin Saui (he propriety of his the space of two hours and a half, performed | 
taking a wife, having afforded him evei’yfaci- a distance of scarcely eight miles. They j 
1 lity, by recommending a certain Miss E ; now dined, better than they expected, on hind | 

■ but he replied that ho liked her, but does not , quarter of lamb, salad, and ducks ; but, alas ! | 

I care to marry ! A note of admiration is put | London ale am] porter were iinattaijial)le, and | 

I after this provoking ri'ply ; and wo can easily j they were obliged to be contented with mere I 
I imagine the lectures cousin Sam had from I cider. i 

' the geutleniei), and tlic angry raps of the fan And now came the last stage of this j 

fromthcladics, at this discourteous confe.ssion. eventful journey of one hundred and thirty-^ i 
But it would not do to affront cousin Sam ; six miles, performed in five days. Ere long, 
he was their guide and coiniiiissary general ; so ' the landau stuck fast, and ilio equestrians had 
they all merrily drank to his speedy change j to help it out ; then they were puzxled as to 
of mind in a glass of old mountain, and then tlie best road, and had to seek a guide, 
retired to rest. Again the landau stuck fast ; and this time, 

• Up betimes the following morning — seven- fearing lest it should he irretrievably imlicd- 
teen miles to go before breakfast. The reader ded, the four occupants agreed to quit it and 
is not to siq)pose, however, that our friends Avalk; while the landau dragged its slow length 
! set out fasting. No, they took tea first, and j along, uselessly enough, behind them. The 
I then, on arriving at Broadway, made their | roavl, however, as they approached Ludlow i 

■ breakfast on tea and coffee. And here, | became moro traversable, ladies and gon- j 
' from the vantage ground of Broadway : tloiuon resumed their seats, and, in due form | 

! hills, our journalist becomes quite poetical, the party from London arrived at the resi- j 
I The lofty mouiitain.s and pleasant vales, ! deuce of their country cousins. 

I distant villages, and richly hitlcu fields, mustj Ludlow is a fine town, both from situation 
j indeed have delighted the Londoiiei’s ; but and associations. Extensivt3 views are girdled 
' nlas ! here were no London roads. So the 'in by the distant blue of the Welsh 
. heavy landau jolted on ward, sway ing from side ; mountains, or stretch out to the vale of 
! to side, now almost overturned in a deep rut, . the Severn. Vivid associations of the past 
j and now sinking into quagmire.s, but happily are also connected with Ludlow, from the 
; without endaiigoriiig life or limb. Breakfast . time when the stern towers of the castle 
{ ended — the road was mure rugged than ever, j were reared to overaw’e the Welsh marches 
; and the occupants of the landau were half, and the Jjords* Marchers dwelt in feudal 
I jolted to pieces. Yet, this was on the main road , state, to the day when the ]'’arl of Bridge- 
i from Loinloii to Worcester, and in the finest • water lield court there, auil Milton *18 

summer weather ! They dined at Evesliam, bible Comus was ]>erformod by his cliildrt^ 
however, and then cousin Sam, cruelly takii^g during the Christmas festival, 
advantage of the wearied company, deter- The Loudon visitants remained with their 
mined to give them his opinion-r which was ; hosts nearly a fortnight ; but we much doubt 
anything but complimentary — of the fair sex whether one single tliought of these past days 
and matrimony. The ladies* bore it very ever crossed their minds, — one sweet fancy of i 
patiently, the parriitor adds, which was much , the maiden wandering through’ the riot* i 
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haunted wood in unbleuched purity, or work upon.” Having dinctl agreeably, 
Sabrina fair, — they again set forth, but ngaiii to encounter 

III twisted braids of lilies knitting all manner of travelling aunoyanoos. Twice 

The loose train of her amber-dropping hair. . the linchpin of the off fore- wheel flew off; 

ITow great wjus the loss of our forefathers then tliere was jolting along roads that seem 
during the last century, when all the glorious to have rivalled the Canadian coriliiroy ; and 
poetry of our elder bards was cast aside lastly, a scuttle with a waggoner who refused 
for formal essays in heroic verse, and nani- to turn back, and whom, therefore, cousin 
by-para by songs about Corydon and Phillis, Sam had to bring to reason by the unansvvor- 
and Dflmon and Chloo ! Well educated people able argument of Jiis riding whip. The fellow 
of those (lays quoted Mr. Pope, and patronised w.ns drunk, it is remarked, and probably 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and some of to tliis circumstance cousin Sam owed hia 
them, we know, had the poems of tin* oele- triumpli over the burly Herefordshire 
brated John Milton, — but who road J dm? As waggoner. Put w(^ cannot help fancying 
for »)uroxcarsiouists, they took pleasant walks, the distress of thi^ ladies at so uu- Arcadian 
all by the river’s aide, or down in the meadows a scene, and their admiration of the bravery 
— perhaps wondering they did not ibid shep- of the train-band captain, who, not with hia 
iiordosses in flowered brocade, and marvelling sword — for that was left at home, hanging 
greatly at the un-Corydon-like looks of the by its sword-knot a trophy in the best room 
sliepherds and swains. — Imt with a mere riding-whip, had won the 

Meanwhile tliu writer of the journal, who victory. They now jouriiey- I on, and soon 
was of a ])hilosophic turn of mind, amused came to Gloucester, where a «!ouple (ff roast 
himself with visiting a paper-mill and an chickens, lamb, peas, and tarts solaced them 
irun-foundry in the neighbourhood. With after the annoyances of tlio day. 
great minuteness he details the whole progress In tlie monung the lions of Gloucester were 
of the iron inaiuifacture, and mueli womler is visited ; and the rich tracery of the choir of 
expressed at the water-power, which turns , a the cathedral ex(;iUnl a passing tribute of 
large wheel employed to keep the huge admiration, even from one brought up to 
bellows eontimialiy blowing. What wonhl he cousiiler nothing worthy of notice either in 
have said of the jnighty power of the saiim literaturoor art that w^as not classical, lint the 


element in vapour ? but steam was as yet con- 
tined to its cradle, the tea-kettle. 


party visited with mf>r(‘ interest the bishop’s 
IMdaco ; for this had been fitted up in the 


After a jileasant sojourn at Ludlow our new(‘st style, and one room was hung 
good company prepared to depart. Again the with blue silk mohair, which alone cost 
J umbering J.andan and four made its appearance, one hundred pounds, and another with 
attended by the three equestrians, togetlier yellow silk diim*«sk, while the private 
with cousins Jol 111 and Walter, as guides, and chapel was wain^cotc(l with cedar. Doctor 
thus they proceeded to Leominster. The Bcajsem was the then bishop, — a prelate 
landau was overturned by the way ; but hap- who really deserves a passing notice, since 
pily in such a gentle manner that no incon- being immarrietl he spent the givat(*r portion 
venience was sustained Imyond the fright, of his income in ivpairs of the cathedral and 
After dinner, having got into a turnjiike the palace, and, strange to ndatc, declared on 
road, llu?y traNaTftC^d Diumore liill with safety his election to th(‘ sec, tliat lie would never 
— something wmtli recording in seventeen caecept farther jn-idcrmcnt ; what is stranger 
hundred and forty-eight — and arrived at still, he actually kept his word. AfU-r a good 
Hereford, which fompl.jted the day’s journey. ; dinner, the party set oil* for Newport, full of 
Hereford cathedral having In'cn visited, they ! gloomy apprelieii'sions about tlie road. In this 
took leave of cousins . I ohn and Walter, and i^*iso they were agreeably disappointed; for, 
set out for Loss ; but, coming to a place where witli only a few joltings, they got safely to 
three roads met, and not having t,akeii siiHi- their destin.athni. Here, however, a now 
cient directions, they cliose the wrong road, trouble awaited tlicru ; a geiitlenian, with an 
Soon after, meeting a traveller, he directed eipiipagc and five servants, had arrived pre- 
them to turn back. Again they set out, huo viously, and mono|)olised the best accommoda- 
the road was narrow, and here they met a tion. “ Wo were excluded from the best rooms, 
loaded waggon ; so tliey were compelled to had indifferent lodging, and worse food, wliilc, 
draw the landau up a steep bank, to the ) as the climax, the gentleman’s servants occu- 
evident risk of overturning, and then the ! pied the pari (uir, and left iia none for ourselves.” 
waggon, having passed, they re.sumed their Tliosc of our readers who are acquainted with 
progress and arrived at Ross. the popular literature of this period, will 

Although Ludlow, as vvo have seen, afforded remember the offensive insolence that charac- 
130 associations to them, it was very difhirent terised gentlemen’s servants, and acknowledge 
with Eoss, This town liad been celebrated, this was a real annoyance, 
our diarist remaiks, by the greatest ]ioct of They departed early in the morning, there- 
the age ; so tliey visited tlie church, and fore, breakfastless, and along a good road 

surveyed the prospects, " which are so soon forgot their vexation, and a rural “ tread 

fine and beautiful that we all ackuow- was unexpectedly provided for us ; for, 

ledge the poet had suiiicient matter to being sufficiently hungry, we alighted at a 
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amall village, where, for want of room,twe 
breakfasted in the porch, upon tea, brown- 
bread, and white bread, new milk, fresh whey, 
and curds, a most sweet, innoceul, and quite 
rural, and agreeable refreshment.’* We think 
we can see the whole party sitting h la Wat- 
teau, beneath the flowery porch, and enjoying, 
with London aest — new milk and fresh curds 
and "whey — ^those seldom attainable dainties. 
But even shepherds and shepherdesses 
could not always linger in Arcadia ; so the 
flowery porch was quitted, and by noon! 
the i>nrty had reached Bristol ; where, from 
the windows of their inn, they looked out 
on a narrow street and dirty causeway in 
the process of being cleansed by the pouring 
rain. 

The weather during their three days’ 
sojourn was most unfavourable. Tlowever, 
they \Lsited all the notabilities of Jfristoland 
Clifton Jiot-wells, and thL*ii set out for Bath. 

How diiTerent was the Bath of t-evcii- 
tecn hundred anti forty-eight, to Bath in 
the present day, lot our last century 
literature attest. The city was then in 
the height of its Hplondour, the queen of the 
flishionable world, giving laws to milliners, 
and mantua-Tiiakers, ptiriwig-inakers, ami 
tailors ; presiding over the ball-room, and the 
card-table, and passing sentence, as the 
high court of fashiem, on all matters of 
etiquette, through her j)rimo mijuster, Beau 
Nash, without appeal. Beau Nagli was 
a Brummel, but. witli more brains, and who, 
more fortunately tlian ho, found a fitting 
spliere. An Oxford student, an adventurer 
in the army, a pert Templar — profligate, 
and extravagant — through all these phases, 
in seventeen hundred and ten he Avent 
to Bath, became a.ssistant to Captain 
Webster, the then Master of the (,’ere- 
monios, and heneeforlli continued its pre- 
siding genius. Great energy eha raotevised his 
rule of fifty years. He superintended all the 
improvements of the city, built the A.sspinbly- 
rooina, arranged every public amusement, 
ruled dukes ami duchesses with an iron rod, 


fans, and fly caps, ^and the gentlemen in their 
best suits and wigs, with their eocked liats, not - 
on their lieatls — (who wear hats -at Bath save 
the chairmen ?)— but daintily dangling be- 
tween the finj^er and thumb. They pace along 
two and two in solemn processioti, the ladies 
with their two attendant gentlemen, and the 
two younger gentlemen followings; while cousin 
Sam, quite d6gng6, bustles hither and thither, 
bowing to the ladies, offering a pinch of snuff 
! to the gentlemen, like a brisk young bachelor, 
as he boasts himself. They find their prome- 
natle vastly pleasant, to use the newest 
coined phrase which Bath has put into circa-f^ 
hition ; the Assembly Rooms, with the ladies 
at loo and quadrille, and the parade, “where 
two ladies of quality engaged our attention 
by their uncommon dress, enormous size of 
llieir hoops, and a motion in their walk 
savouring of levity at least : they excited the 
most ardent admiration.” ].)oubtless these 
were two ladies fresh from Vci’sailles, 
who had imported the Pompadour walk, 
together with that rcspectalde lady’s fashion 
in dress. 

Well pleased they proceeded the following 
day to Dcivizes, where they slept ; having in 
e<mtemplation a journey on Salisbury Plain, 

I which is represented ns a barren <lesolale 
I place for twenty miles. Happily they tra- 
versed this formidable district withoiitdanger ; 
but O lovers of hoar antiquity, members of 
Arcbfleological Inslitiites,]io\v sliall w'e confess 
to you that their object wa.s simply to enjoy a 
])icnic at Stonehenge ! Yes, and here are the 
d( tails. “At last we came |o that place 
called Stonehenge, where wo aliglitod, and 
took out our provisions. Onr table mtis one 
of the gi'cat .stones, and such seals as we 
could get, our food two cohl roasted .xshickens, 
two tongues, a loaf, and three rolls, and our 
drink some wine and beer. Our knives 
were cousin Sam’s hanger (for a carving-knife 
We !^upJ>ose), and one or two pocket ones, with 
which having cut up our chickens, and 
sliced the tongues, we oat, with a peculiar 
relish, and so, after this uuusual but sweet 


! and compelled even the polished Chesterfield repast, we proceeded to Salisbury.” After 

! to bend to his sway. Tt is whimsically sug- such a 7>rotanfiiion of wild and mysterious 

! gostive to read of the honour done to his Sloiieiieiige, we feel it would have }»een 

1 obsequies. Charity children singing hymns, but just, had the lamhxu been ui>pet, and the 

the band performing solemn music, .six alder- j ])ieuic party, without injury to their bones, 
incii holding the pall, and all the clergy 'had been treated to a fright and a roll 
of the cit}’’ in duteous attendance. Seldom i in the dirt. But looking back at such an 

truly have the benefiictors of their race instance of want of poetic feeling, can we 

received the honours that were so lavishly wonder thest^relics of the past are so few' ? Is 

paid to “ Folly at full length.” it not a marvel rather that Stonehenge itself 

This is a cligression indulged in wdiilc our had not been broken up long ag i lor mile- 
friends are taking their tea, ami doubtless stones, and road mending, than that it still 
enjoying the hot - rolls, soakeil in Imtter, .«5tands ? 

which were just then coming into vogue — “Salisbury, so celebrated for its spires and 
those hot-rolis which some twenty or thirty windows,” was duly lionised, and then the 

years ago were the boast of our sulmidKin party went to Wilton, where they seem to 

tea-gardens. Now they have set forth to ' liavo been almost bewild* red with the fine 
the pump-room ; not — having the dread of paintings and other curiosilios. A severe 

Beau N;ish before their eyes — in soiled travel- jolting on their return, so took away the 

ling attire ; but the ladies in silk mauluas, appetite of the sight seers, and rendered one 


I 
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, of their number so ill, that 'we are told they | Eichmond, where a number of London friends 
all made a very bad dinner. On their arrival and relatives had been invited to meet them, 
at Eouisey in the evening, we are, however, were the l;ist stages of this memorable joiir- 
happy to find that they made a good supper ney,and occupied two days — a joyful meeting; 
on eels, boiled chickens, and a couple of lob- for “we dined together with great pleasure, 
sters, together with good wine. Having recounted some of the incidents of our travels, 
carefully inquired of Mr. Johnson, the ex- and inquired into the state of our absent 
cellent landlord, the way they should take Mends, who were, thank God, all well ; so, 
from Eoinsey to Gosport, and moreover after tea, we set out for our respective places 
having engaged a guide, they set out ; but of abode in this great city.” 
parting with the latter too soon, “ we Here, on the morrow, the unpacking being 
came to a large common, whore we mis- completed, the ladies received the visits 
took our road, and wandered about.” How and congratulations of their neighbours 


or two after this tour wjis made, we find a welcomes of their friends, and, deep in discus- 
short journal of a visit to the lakes, when sion of the Pelham administration and the 
the travellers, after visiting the notabilities treaty of Aix-la-Chapcllo, almost forgot that 
of Derbyshire, breakfasted the next morning they had been rmalising for five long 
at Mancliester, dined at Wigan, and, “ ]nissing weeks, as members of a family little excursion 
through Preston, we were led out of the way train. 

by the guide, till it was quite dark, and we Two, however, did not forget their journey ; 
wandered about all night, and over many cousin Sam, who became sober and senti- 
strange places, and hail several disagreeable mental, and soon after took a wife ; and the 
falls witli our horses, but at last arrived safe writer, who pleasantly aumsed his leisure the 
at Lancaster by the dawn of day.” following week by tlotailing at length this 

Not quite so bewildereil were our excursion Pamily L\oursiou iii Seventeen iJuudred and 
train on the wilds of Hampshire. Some Furty-ciglit. 

country folk at length ])ut them in the right 

way, and they reached Wickham with appe- -r^ 

Xites I'eiiiaikably keen. Ila]»pily, there wjis AMIAT MzVY LK OIJES. 

a good dinner at hand to satisfy them ; and Thou that (h)st pine, indeed, 


then, with only two or three chances of over- Foi- wealth inoic precioin, ilian rich gems or gold, 


turning, the}’^ arrived at Gosport. beaiu how to seek it cie thy heart grows cold; 

It is amusingf to perceive the distaste of ^ And take tin's for tliy creed ; — 

these worthy people to sea -port towns, ^’^ot who love us, hut whom we love .ire oni«. 
Accortling to their experience, the inns were shah thou Ivmow thy yet undreatned-uf powci’s. 
indifferent, the cooking bad; neither would Be tlnne no doubting nniul; 

the streets pei’init the stately procession l‘5‘"‘ls can grasp, 

of ladies aiKl geiitle.neu two and two, M«.c tl.a.. i .me o..utrctcl.«,l aim. cn.i clos,,, 

Ti ,1 r» 1 t i» .1 T 1 1 A *4 1 riiou nevdest, and bhalt find, 

like Ibe Parade at Iklth. Illdee.1, notw.th- Thy treasure .hall be eoantlc, and unknown ; 
standing the popularity ot the navy and of it loves, the heart doth make its own. 

brave Admiral Vernon, and our invincible 

Hawke, and the comparative unpopul.'irity of Thou shah break off tlio chains 

the land service iu the reign of George the That bind thco to the present ; for, though Time, 


Second, it is amusing to perceive how, after Between us and Ids elder-horn, npreai-s, 
all, the sea, and the bhipping, and the gallant ^ 

tar, were alike looked upon aa sometlmig uu- , . , J •>» bond of br„ihe.ho.Hl rema n. ; 
plcitsantlv out of the couimon. Ueulle zephyrs to.venng »all wc, .f ,vo w.H, can chmb. 

were the tashion the.., not rude Boreas ; equi- wm, tl.ce .ho gentle air, 

pages drawn by four or six long- ailed horsey 

not the light barqiio. How could powdered, |jp3 heart shall dwell, 

periwiged, stiff-.skirted, high-heeled gentle- 
men, whose very w.'ilk was regulated by the And dist.mrc shall not limit thy dcoplovc, 
stop-watch, feel aught of sympathy with the Iffnmi the human flowcis that flourish there 
sailor, wild as the brecze.s, and rough as the Some wanderer chance, like Noah s gentle (love, 
siilngles of his chosen element ? Thus, al- To thoc a token of their bloom to bear, 
though the bad cooking had certainly some _ Far-off thoir home may . Iw, 

■hare, we find our pleasure party --aaer Beneath the g ory of an c... tern 

t Or where bright isles .mud hi uo waters lio 

VU.it.ng the sights of (Josport .md Porte- And thou may’.t never .co 

mouth— after marvelhug at the batteries, and xhe form, that an> their .pi.ii.’ earthly .brim, ; 
surveying doubtless with no slight wonder gut oh ! if thou canst love them, they are thine. 
Admiral Warren’s flagship, the Invincible — Yes! thine to joy in, thine to pri/.e, 

yet preparing to depart on their homeward To weep for — if dark years 

jotirriey with little regret. Shoul.d dim the light that on them lies— 

retcislield, Lippock, Cobham, and lastly But they are worth thy tears ! 
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le common. Uoulle zephyrs to.vonng »all wc, .f ,ve will, e-an chu 

. 1 -■-> t *' . riius, more tliaii those who share 

icu, not rude Boreas ; eciui- wm, tlu-e .ho go., lie air, 
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And u within thy heart thy treasure grows, felt indined to i^it dowH In a sttipor of despajr* 

Think whence all good, all truth, all beauty flows; The heavy smoky air huHg about her bed*- 
For Love, ih’ adoptive spirit, was not given room, which occupied the long Harrow pro- 

To find all wealth on earth, and seek for none in jection at the back of the house. The Window 
bcaven. pla^ at the side of the oblong looked to the 

^ blank wall of a similar projection, not above 

ikT /A -p rp TT A Q n TTT U distant. It loomed through the fog 

IN U It 1 11 illN 1/ o U U 1 ri . a great barrier to hope. Inside the room . 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. everything was in confusion. All their efforts 

had been directed to make her mother’s room 
comfortable. Margaret sat down on a box, 
CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. direction card upon which struck her as 

It needed the pretty liglit papering of the having been written at Helatone — beautiful, 
rooms to reconcile them to Milton. It needed beloved Helstone ! She lost herself in dismal 
more — more that could not be had. The thick thouglit : but at last she determined to take 
yellow November fogs had come on ; and the hermind away from the present; and siuldeiily 
view of the plain in the valley made by remembered that she had a letter from 
the sweeping bend of the river, was all Edith which she had only half read in the 
shut out when Mrs. Itale arrived at her new bustle of the morning. It was to tell of their 
hojiie. arrival at Corfu ; their voyage along the 

Margaret and Dixon had been at work for j Mediterranean — their music, and dancing on 
two days, unpacking and arranging, but ' board ship ; the gay new life 0])ening upon 
everything inside the liouse still looketl in j her; her house with its trelliscd balcony, 
disorder; and on tshle a thick fog crept up to ! and its views over white cliiis and deep 
the very windows, and was driven in to every blue sea. 

open door in choking white wreaths of un- Edith wrote fluently and well, if not graphic 
wholesome mist. cally. She could not only seize the salient 

‘‘Oil, Margaret! are we to live here?” and characteristic points of a scene, but she 
asked Mrs. llale in blank di.sm.ay. ^ could enumerate enough of indiscriminate 

Margaret’s licart echoed the dreariness of particulars for Margaret to make it out for 
the tone in which this question was put. She herself. (Japtain Lennox and another lately 
could scarcely cm ij maud hers<»lf enough to say, married oftioer shared a villa, high up on the 
“Oh, the foga in Louchm arc sometimes far beautiful precipitous rocks overhanging the j 
worse ! ” sea. Their days, late as it was in the year,. 

“Hut then you knew that London itself, seemed spent in boating or land pic-nics ; all ' 
and friends lay beliind it. Hero— well ! out-of-doors — pleasure-seeking and glad, 
we »are (lesolate. Oh Dixon, what a place Edith’s life seemed like the deep vault of blue 
this is I ” sky above her, fj ee— utterly free from fleck or 

“ Indeed, ma’am, I’m sure it will be your cloud. Her husband had to attend drill, and 
deatli before long, and then I know who’ll— she, the most musical officer’s wife there, had 
sta}^ ! Miss Hale that’s far too heavy for you to copy the new and popular tunes out of the 
to lift.” most recent English music, for the benefit of , 

“Not at all, thank you, Dixon,” replied the bandmaster; those seemed their most 
Margaret, coldly. “ The best thing we can severe and arduous duties. She expressed an 
do for mamma is to get her room quite ready aflbetionate hope that if the regiment stopped 
for her to go to bed, while I go and bring her another year at Corfu, Margaret might come 
a cup of colfee.” out and pay her a long visit. She asked 

Mr. Hale was equally out of sinrils, and Margaret if she remembered the day twelve- 
equally came upon Margaret for sympathy. month on which she, Edith, wrote— how it 
“ Margaret, I do believe this is an unhealthy rained all day long in Harley Street ; and 
place. Only suppo»sc that your mother’s how slie would not put on her new gown to 
health or yours sriould siiflcr. 1 wi.sh I had go to a stupid dinnex*, and get it all wet and 
gone into some country place in "Wales ; this splashed in going to the carringe ; and how 
is really teridble,” sjiid he, going up to the at that very dinner they had first mot Captain 
window. Lennox. 

Thei’c was no comfort to be given. They Ye-s ! Margaret I’emembered it well. Edith 
wei ’0 settled in IMilton, and must emlui'e j and Mi’s. Shaw had gone to dinner. Margaret 
smoke and fogq for a season; indee<l, all! had joined the party in the evening. The 
other life seemed sliut out from them by jxs ! recollection of the plentiful luxury of all the 
thick a fog of circumstance. Only the day | arrangements, the stately handsomeness of 
before Mr. Hale had been reckoning up with j the furniture, the size of the house, the 
dismay liow much their removal and fortnight I j^aceful untroubled ease of the visitors—^ 
at Heston had cost, and he found it had | came vividly before her in strange contrast to 
absorbed nearly all his little slock of ready the present time. The smooth sea of that old 
money. No I here they were, and here they life closed up without a mark left to tell vfrhere 
must, remain. they had all been. The habitual dinners, the 

At night when Margaret i*ealised this, she calls, the shopping, the dancing evenings, were 
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all going on, going on for eYGVj though her 
Aunt Shaw and Edith were no lon^r there ; 
and slie, of course, was even less missed. She 
doubted if any one of that old set over thought 
of her, except Jd^nry Lennox. IJe too, she 
knew, would strive to furget her, because of 
the pain she had caused iiim. She had heard 
him often boast of his power of fmtting any I 
disagreeable thouglit far away from him. , 
Then she penet)ated farther into what might | 
have been. If fthe had cared for liim as a 
lover, and had accepted him, and this change 
in her father’s opiniuas and consc(iuent station 
had taken ]dace, she could not ihmbt but that 
it w^ould have been impatiently received by 
Mr. Lennox. It was a bitter mortification to 
her in one sense ; but she could bear it 
patiently, because she kn«'w her fathers 
purity of purj^ose. and iliat sti tuigtheiied her 
to endure his errors, gi-ave and serious though 
in her estimation tliey were. Jhittlie fact of 
the 'World esteeming her father dcgradeil, in 
its rough 'v\lioles:ik‘ judgment, would have 
oppressed and irritated Mr. Tjcnnox. As she 
realised what might have been, sbe grow to 
ba thankful for wliat w’as. They were at tlie 
lowest now ; they could not bo worse. Edith’s 
astonishmeTit and her Aunt 81iaw’s dismay 
would liave to bo mot bravely, when their ' 
letters came. Ho IMargarot rose up, and 
began slowly to undress herself, feeling the 
full luxury of acting leisurely, lato as it was, 
after all the past liurry of the day. She fell 
asleep, hoping for some briglitness, eitlier 
internal or external. But if she had known 
how long it w'ould bo bof(ji*e the brightness 
came, her heart would have sunk low down. 
TJje time of the year was most uiipropifious 
to health as well as to spirits. Her mother 
caught a. severe cold, and Dixon herself w.a.s 
evidently not well, although JVIargaret could 
not insult her more than by trying to save 
her, or l.»y taking any care of her. They 
could hear of no girl to assist licr ; all were 
at Avork in the factories ; at least tliose who 
applied were 'well scolded by Dixon for think- 
ing that such as tliey could ever be trusted to 
work in a gentleman’s laniHc. So they had 
to keep a charwoman in almost constant 
employ. ^Margaret longed to send for Char- 
lotte ; but besides the objection of her being 
a better servant tlian they could now afford 
to keep, the distance was too great. i 

Mr. Hale met with several pupils, recom- ! 
mended to liim by Mr. Bell, or by the more 
immediate influence of ^Ir. 'I’liomton. They 
were mostly of the age Avheii many boys 
would be still at scbool, but, according to the 
prevalent and apparently well-founded notions 
of Milton, to make a lad into a good trade.s- 
man he must be caught young, and accli- 
mated to the life of the mill, or office, 
or warehouse. If he were sent to even the 
Scotch universities he came back unsettled 
for commercial pursuits ; how much more so 
if he went to Oxford or Cambridge, where he 
coui<i not be entered till he was eighteen ? 


I So most of the manufacturers placed their 
sons in sucking situations at fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, unsparingly cutting away 
all off-shoots in uie direction of literature or 
high mental cultivation, in hopes of throwing 
ali the strength and vigour of the plant into 
commerce. Still there were some wiser 
parents ; and some young men, who had 
sense enough to perceive their own defl- 
cieiicies, and strive to remedy them. Nay, 
there were a few no longer youths, but men 
ill the prime of life, Avho had the stern wisdom 
to acknowledge their own ignorance, and to 
learn late what they should have learnt early. 
Mr. 'riiornton was perhaps the oldest of Mr. 
Hale’s pupils. He was certainly the favour- 
ite. Mr. Hale got into the habit of quoting 
bis opinions so frequently, and with such 
regard that it became a little domestic joke 
to 'wonder what time during the hour ap- 
liointed for instruction could be given to 
absolute learning, so much of it appeared to 
liave been spent in conversation. 

Margaret rather cncouragcfl this liglit 
merry way of viewing her father’s acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Thornton, because she felt that 
her mother was inclined to look upon this new 
friendship of her husband’s with jealous eyes, 
j As long as his time liad been solely occupied 
jAiitli his books and liis pririshiouers, as at 
jHelstone, she had appeared to care little if 
jshc saAv much of him or not ; but now tliat 
; he looked eagerly forward to eacli renewal of 
I his intercourse with Mr. Thoniton,shc seemed 
ihurt and annoyed, as if he were slighting her 
I companionship for the first time. Mr. Hale’s 
over-praise had the usual effect of over-praise 
'upon his auditors ; they were a little inclined 
!to rebtd against Aristides being always called 
the Just. 

After a quiet life in a country parsonage 
for more than twenty years, tlicre was some- 
thing dazzling to IVL*. Hale in the energy 
which conquered immense difficulties 'wdth 
ease ; the poAver of the machinery of Milton, 
the powder of the men of Milton, impressed 
him Avith a sense of grandeur, which he 
yielded to witliout caring to inquire into the 
details of its exercise. But Margaret wont 
le.ss abroad, among machinery and men ; saw 
le.ss of power in its public effect, and, as it 
happened, she was thrown with one or two 
of those who, in all measures affecting msuises 
of people, must be acute sufferers for the 
good of many. The question always is, Has 
everything been done to make the suffering of 
these exceptions as small as possible 1 Or, in 
the triumydi of the crowdedL procession, have 
the helpless been trampled on, instead of being 
gently lifted aside out of the roadway of the 
conqueror, whom they Lave no power to 
accompany on his march ? 

It so happened that it fell to Margaret’s 
share to have to look out for a servant to assist 
Dixon, who had at first undertaken to find just 
the person she wanted to do all the rough 
work of the house. But Dixon’sideas of helptiil 
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o-irls were founded on the recollection of tidy perfect repose, as she stood listening to, or 
elder scholars at Helatoue school, who w'ere watching any of the wild creatures who sang 
only too proud to be allowed to come to the in the leafy courts, or glanced out with their 
parsonage on a busy^ day, and treated Mrs, keen bright eyes from the low brushwood or 
bixon with all the respect, and a good deal tangled furze. It was a trial to come down 
more of fright, than they paid to Mr. and from such motion or such ^stillness, only 
INlrs. Hale. Dixon was not unconscious of guided by her own sweet will, to the even 
this awed reverence which was given to her ; and decoi*outf pace necessary in streets. But 
nor did she dislike it ; it flattered her much she could have laughed at herself for minding 
as Louis the Fourteenth was flattered by his this change, if it had not been accompanied 
courtiers shading their eyes from the dazzling | by what was a more serious annoyance, 
light of’ his presence. But nothing short of! The side of the town on which Crarapton 
her faithful love for Mrs. Hale could have lay was especially a thoroughfare for the 
maile her endure the rough independent way factory people. In the back streets around 
in which all the Milton girls who made them there were many mills, out of whicli 
application for the servant’s place replied to jioured streams of men and women two 
her inquiries respecting their qualifications, or three times a day. Until Margaret had 
They even went the length of questioning her learnt the times of their ingress and egress 
back again ; having doubts and fears of their she w^as very unfortunate in constantly falling 
own as to the solvency of a family who lived in with them. They came rushing along, 
in a house of thirty pt)unds a-year, and yet with bold fearless faces, and loud laughs and 
gave themselves airs, and kept two servants, jests, particularly aimed at all those who 
one of them so very high and mighty. Mr. i appeared to be above them in rank or 
Hale was no longer luok('d upon as vicar of ' station. The tones of their unrestrained 
Helslone, but as a man who only sjient at a | voices, and their carelessness of all common 
certain rate. Margaret was weary and • rules of street politeness, frightened Mar- 
impatient of the accounts which Dixon ])er- 'garet a little at first. The girls, with their 
petually broiiglit to Mrs. Hale of the be- rough but not nnfriemlly freedom, would 
haviour of tliese would-be servaiitji. Not ! comment on her dress, even touch her shawl 
but what Margaret was repelled by the rough • or gown to ascertain the exact material ; 
nucourteous manners of these pe(q)le ; not nat, once or twice she was asked questions 
but what she sliruiik witli fastidious pride ^'dative to some article which they pfirticnlnrly 
from their hail-fellow accost, and severely admired. 'J’here was such a simple reliance 
resented their unconcealed curiosity as to the on her womanly sympathy with tlioir love of 
means and position of any who lived dress, and on her kindliness, tlnai she gladly 

in M-ilton, and yet w'ore not engaged in trade replied to these imiuiries as soon as she 
of some kind. But the more Margaret felt understood them; and half-smiled back at 
impertinence, the more likely she w^as to be I their remarks. She di«l not niiinl meeting 
.silent on the subject ; and, at any rate, if she i any’^ uiimher of girls, loiiJ-spoken and 
took upon herself to make inquiry for a | boisterous ihongh they might be. But she 
servant, she could spare lier mother the alternately dreatled and fired up against the 
recital of all her disappointments and fancied ^vorkmen, who commented not on her dress, 
or real insults. but on her looks, in the same open fearless 

Margaret accordingly went np and down ' manner. She, who had hitherto felt that 
to butchers and grocers, seeking for a non- i even the most refined remark on her personal 
parcil of a girl ; and lowering her hopes .and I api>c.'ir;mee was an impertinence, had to 
expectations every week, as she found the : endure undisguised admiration from these 
difliculty of meeting with aiiyr one in a raanu- out-spoken men. But the very out-spoken- 
facturing town who did not prefer the better ness marked their innocence of any intention 
wages and greater independence of w'orking tt> hurt her delicacy, as she would have per- 
il! a mill. It was something of a trial to ceived if she lia«i been less friglitened by 
M.argaret to go out by herself in this busy the disorderly tumult. Out of her fright 
busthng place. Mrs. Shaw’s iileixs of ])ro- came a flash of indignation which made 
priety and her owm helpless dependence on her face scarlet, and her dark eyes gather 
others, bad always made her insist th.at a I flame, as she heard some of their speeches, 
footman should accompany Edith and Mar-! Yet tliere were other sayings of theirs, 
garet if they went beyond Harley Street or, whicli, when she reached the quiet safety 
the immediate neigh bourhoo<l. The limits of home, amused her even while they 
by which this rule of her aunt’s had circum- 1 irritated her. 

scribed Margaret’s independence had been I For instance, one day, after she had passed, 
silently rebelled against at the time : and a number of men, several of whom had paid 
she had doubly enjoyed the free walks and her the not unusual cuiiii)liment of wishing 
rambles of her forest life, from the contrast she was their sweetheart, one of the lingerers 
w'liich they presented. She went along there added, “ Your bonny face, my lass, makes tlie 
with a bounding fearless step, that occa- day look brighter.” And another day, as 
sionally broke out into a run, if she were in she was unconsciously smiling at some. passing 
a hurry, and occasionally was stilled into thought, she was addressed ty a poorly- 
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dressed, middle-aged workman, with "You 
may well smile, my lass ; many a one would 
smile to have such a bonny face.” This 
man looked so care-worn that Margaret 
could not helf) giving him an answering 
sinilo, glad to* think that her looks, such fts 
they were, shoiihi have had the power to call 
up a plcasMiit thought. He seemed to under- 
stand her acknowledging glance, and a silent 
recognition was established between them 
whenever the chances of the day brought 
tlit*m across each other’s paths. They had 
iK'ver excJiaiiged a word ; nothing hiul been 
said but that liist compliment ; yet somehow 
Margaret looked upon this man with more 
interest than upon any one else in Milton. 
Once or twice, on Sundays, slie saw him 
walking with a gii 1, evidently his daughter, 
and, if possible, still more unhealthy than he 
was himself. 

One day ^Targaret and her father had been 
as far as tlio ticlds that lay aronml the 
tow n ; it was early spring, and she had 
gathered some of the hedge J^»»d ditch 
flowers, dog-violets, lessor celandines, and 
the like, with an unspoken lament in her 
heart for the sweet profusion of the South. 
Her father had left her to go into Milton on 
some business ; and on the road home she 
met her humble friends. 'I’lie girl looked 
wistfully at the flowers, and, acting on a 
sudden impulse, Margaret olfored them to 
her. Her pale blue eyes lightened up aa she 
took them, an<l her father spoke for her. 

“ Thank yo, Miss, lletsy ’ll think a deal 
d' them flowers ; that hoo will ; and I shall , 
think a deal o’ yor kindness. Yu re not of 
thi.s country, I reckon ? ” 

“No!” said Margaret, half sighing. "I 
come from the South — from Hampshire,” she 
contiuued, a little afraid of wounding his cou- 
sciousiies.s of ignorance if she used a name 
which he did not understand. 

“ That’s beyond Loudon, I reckon 1 • And 
I come fra’ Luniley-ways, and forty mile to 
th’ north. And yet, yo sec?, North and 
South has both met and made kind o’ friends 
in this big smoky place.” 

Margaret had slackened her pace to w.alk 
alongside of tlie man and his daughter, whose 
steps were regulated by the feebleness of the 
latter. She now spoke to the girl, and there 
was a sound of tender pity in tne tone of her 
voice as she did so tliat went right to the 
heart of the father. 

“1 am afraid you are not very strong.” 

“ No,” said the girl, “ nor never will be.” 

“Spring is coming,” said Alargaret, as if to 
suggest pleasant hopeful thoiiglns. 

“Spring nor summer will do me good,” 
said the girl quiet^. 

Margayet looked up at the man, almost ex- 
pecting some contradiction from him, or at least 
some remark th^t would modify his daughter’s 
utter hopelessness. But, instead, he added — 

“I’maf ared hoo speaks truth. Tmafeared 
hoo’s too far gone in a waste.” 


"I shall have a spring where I’m borne 
to, and flowers, and amaranths, and shining 
robes besides.” 

“ Poor lass, poor hisal ” said her father in .a 
low tone. “ iSn none so sure o* that ; but 
it’s a comfort to thee, poor lass, poor lass. 
Poor father ! it’ll be soon.” 

Margaret was shocked by his words — 
shockeil but not repelled ; rather attracted 
and interested. 

“ Where do you live 1 I think we must be 
neighbours, we meet so often on" this road.” 

“ We i)Ut up at nine, Frances Street, second 
turn to th’ left at after yo’ve past th* 
Gouhlen Dragon.” 

“And your name? I must not lorget 
that.” 

“I’m none ashamed of my name. It’s 
Nieliolus iliggiiis. IIoo's called Bessy Hig- 
gin.s. What ten 5^0’ asking for 1 ” 

^Margaret was surprise<l at this last (piea- 
tion, for at lleUtonc it would have been an 
understood thing, after the impiiries she had 
made, that she intended to come and call 
upon any poor neighbour whose name and 
habitation she hail a, shed for. 

“ 1 thought — i meant to conic and see you.’ 
She suddenly felt ratlier shy of offering the 
visit, without having any reason to give for 
her wish to make it, beyond a kindly interest 
in a stranger. It seemed all at once to take 
the shape of an imperliuence on her part ; 
she read this meaning too in the man’s eyes. 

“I’m none so fond of having strange folk 
ill iny liouse,” But then relenting, as he saw 
her heightened colour, he added, “ Yo’re a 
foreigner, as one may say, and maybe don’t 
know many folk have, and yo’ve given my 
weneli here flowers out of yo’r own hand ; — 
yo may come if yo like.” 

Margaret was half-amused, half-nettled at 
tins answer. She was not sure if she would 
go whore permission was given so like a 
favour conforrecl. But when they came to 
tlic town into Fmnees Street, the girl stopjicd 
a minute, and said, 

“ Yo’ll not forget yo’re to come and see us.” 

“Aye, aye,” said the father, irapatieiitly, 
" hoo’ll come. Hoo’s a bit set up now, because) 
hoo thinks T might ha* spoken more civilly ; 
but huo’ll think better on it, and come. I can 
read her proud bonny face like a. book. Como 
along, Be.ss ; there’s the mill l>ell ringing.” 

Margaret wont home, wondering at her 
new friend.s, and smiling at the man’s in- 
sight into what had been passing in Jier mind. 
From tliat day Milton became a brighter 
place to her. It was not the long, bleak 
sunny days of spring, nor yet was it that 
time was reconciling her to the town of her 
habitation. It was that in it slio had found 
a human interest. 

CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

I Tub day* after this meeting with Higgins 
and Ids daughter, Mr. Hale came upstaii’s 
into the little drawing room at uu unusual 
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I hour. He went up to difterent objects in the 
I room, as if examining them, but Margaret 
I saw that it was merdy a nervous trick — a 
way of putting off something he wished, yet 
! feared to say. Out it came at last — 

! “ My dear ! IVe asked Mr. Tliornton to 

! come to tea to-night.” 

Mrs. Hale was leaning back in her easy 
chair, with her eyes shut, and an expression 
' of pain on her face which liad become 
habitual to her of late. But she roused u}) 
into querulousncss at tliis speech of her hus- 
bciiid’s. 

I “Mr. Thornton !— and to-night ! What in 
the world does the man want to come here 
for ? And JDixon is washing my muslins and 
' laces, and there is no soft water with these 
horrid east winds, wliich I suppose we shall 
j have all the year rouinl in Milton.” 

“Tlse wind is veering round, my dear,” 
said Mr. Hale, looking out at the smoko, 
which drifted right from the cast, only he did 
not yet understand the points ot the compass, 
aiul rather arranged them ad libitum, accord- 
, ing to circumstances. 

“Don’t tell me ! ” said Mrs. Hale, shudder- 
ing up, and wrapping her shawl about her 
•still more closely. “ But, east or west wind, 
I suppose this man comes.” 

“ Uh, mamma, that shows you never saw 
JVfr. Thornton. He looks like a person who 
v/ould enjoy battling with every adverse 
thing he could meet with — enemies, winds, or 
circumstances. The more it rains and blows, 
tiio more certain we are to Jiave him. But 1 
will go and help Dixon. J am getting to be 
a famous clear-starch er. And lie won’t w^ant 
! any amusement beyond talking to papa. 

I Papa, I am really longing to see the Pythi:is 
I to your Damon. You know I never saw him 
1 but once, and then we were so ]juzzleJ to 
I; know what to say to each other that we did 
' not get on particularly well.” 

I “1 don’t know that you would ever like 
him, or tliink him agreeable, Margaret, lie 
I is not a lady’s man ” 

I ]\Iargaret wreathed her throat in a scornful 
i curve, 

“I don’t particularly .admire ladies’ men, 
papa. Bui Mr. Thornton comes here as your 
friend — as one who has appreciated you — ” 

“The only person in Milton,” said Mrs. 
Hale. 

“ So "we will give him a welcome, and some 
cocoa-nut cakes. Dixon will bo flattered if 
we ask her to make some ; and I will under- 
take to iron your caps, mamma.” 

Many a time that morning did Margaret 
wish Mr. Thornton far enough away. She 
had planned other employments for herself : 
a letter to Edith, a good ])iece of Dante, a 
visit to the Higginses. But, instead, she ironed 
away, listening to Dixon’s complaints, and 
only hoping that by an excess of sympathy 
she might prevent her from ciirrying the 
l ecital of her sorrows to Mrs. Hale. Every 
now and then Margaret had to remind her- 


self of her father’s regard for Mr. Tliornton 
to subdue the irritation of weariness that was 
stealing over her, and bringing on one of the 
bad headaches tq which she had lately become 
liable. She coufa hardly speak when she sat 
down at last, and told her mother that she 
was no longer Peggy the lamidry-maid, but 
Margaret Halo, the lady. SIicn meant this 
speech for a lii tie joke, and was vexed enough 
with her busy tongue when she found her 
mother taking it seriously. 

“ Yes ! if any one had told me, when I was 
Miss Beresford, and one. of the belles of the 
county, that a child of mine w’ould have to 
stand lialf a day, in a lilile poky kitchen, 
working away like aii}' servjint, that we 
might prepare properly for the reception of a 
tradesman, and that this tradesman should 
be the only — ” 

“ Oh, mamma ! ” said Margaret, lifting 
herself up, “ don’t punish me so for a careless 
speech, I don't mind ironing, or any kind 
of work, for you and papa. I am myself 
a born and bred lady through it all, even 
though it comes to scouring a floor, or wash- 
ing dishes. I am tired now, just for a little 
while ; but in lialf an hour I sluill be re.ady 
to do the same over again. And as to Mr. 
Thornton’s being in trside, why he can’t help 
that now, poor fellow. I don’t suppose his 
education Would fit him for much else.” 
Margaret lifted herself slowly uj>, and went 
to her own room ; for just now she could not 
bear much more. 

In Mr. Thornton’s house, at this very same 
time a similar, yet dilFereiit, scene w'as going 
on. A large-boned lady, long jiast middle 
age, sat at work in a grim handsomely-fur- 
nished dining-room. Ilor features, like her 
frame, were strong and massive, rather than 
heavy. Her face moved slowly from one 
decided expression to auotlier equally decided. 
There was no great variety in her counte- 
nance ; but those who looked at it once, gene- 
rally looked at it again ; even the passers-by 
in the street, half- turned their heads to gaze 
an instant longer at the Arm, severe, digni- 
fied woman, who never gave way in street- 
courtesy, or paused in her straight-onward 
course to the clearly defined end which she 
proposed to herself. 

She was handsomely dressed in stout black 
silk, of vrhich not a thread was worn or dis- 
coloured. She was mending a large, long 
table-cloth of the finest texture, holding it up 
against the light occasionally to discover thin 
places, which required her delicate care. There 
was not a book about in the room, with the 
exception of Matthew Henry’s Bible Com- 
mentaries, six volnmea of which lay iu the 
centre of the massive side board, flanked by 
a tea-urn on one side, a lamp on the 
other. In some remote ap:irtnient, there was 
exercise upon the piano going on. Some one 
was pnictising up a luoryeau de salon, play- 
ing it very rapidly, every third note, on an 
average, being either iiidistiuct, or wholly 
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misaed out, and the ioud choids at the end 
being half of them false, but not the less sa*> 
tUfactory to the performer, Mi^s. Thornton 
heard a step, like litn* own in its decisive cha- 
racter, pass tile diniiig-i'oom door. 

‘‘ John ! Is that you 1 ” 

Her sou opened the door, and- showed 
himself. 

“ VVli;it has brought you liorne so early ? 1 
thought you were going to tea with I hat 
friend of Mr. EeHs ; that Mr. Hale.’* 

*■ rfo I am, mother. 1 am come lioiue to 
dress! ” 

“Dress! humph! When I was a girl, 
young men were satisfied with dressing 
once ill a day. Why should you <lrcss to go 
and take a cup of tea with an t>ld parson i ” 

“Mr. Hale is a gentleman, and his wife 
and daughter arc ladies.” 

“ W'ife and daughter ! Do they teach too 1 
AVhat do tliey do ? Yon have never men- 
tioned them.” 

“No ! nionier, because I have never seen 
Mrs. Hale ; 1 have only seen Miss Hale for 
half an hour,” 

“ Take care you doiiT get caught by a pen- 
niless girl, John.” 

“ I am not easily caught, motber, as 1 
think you know. Cut T must not have Miss 
Hale spoken of in that way, which, you know, 
is orteiisive to me. L never was aware of any 
young lady trying to catch me yet, nor do 1 j 
believe that any one lias ever given them- 
selves that useless t»*ouhle.” I 

Mrs. Thornton lUu not choose to yield the i 
point to her son ; or else she had, in gejieraJ, ! 
pride enough lor her sex. | 

“ Well ! I only say, take cai e. Perhaps | 
our Miltou girls have too much spirit and 
good feeling to go angling after husbands ; | 
but this Miss Hale comes out of the aristo- 
cratic counties, where, if ail talcs be true, 
rich husbands arc reckoned prizes.” 

Mr. Thornton's brow contracted, and he 
came a step forward into the room. 

“Mother” (with a .short scornful laugh), 
“ you will make me confe.'-s. The only time 1 
saw Miss Hale, she treated me with a haughty 
civility which had a strong tlavour of con- 
tempt in it. She held herself aloof from me 
as if she had been a queen, and I lier humble, 
unwashed vassal, De easy, mother.” 

“ No ! I am not ea.sy, nor content cither. 
What business had slie, a reuegade clergy- 
man’s dauglitei', to turn up her nose at you ! 

1 would dress for none of them — a saucy set ! 
if I were you.” As he was leaving the room 
lie said : — 

“ Mr. Hale is good, and gentle, and learned. 
Ho is not saucy. Aa for Mrs. Hale, 1 
tell you what she is like to-night, if you care 
to hear.” He shut the door, and was gone. 

“ Dc.sj>i.se my son ! treat him aa lier vassal, 
indeed ! Humph I I should like to know 
where she could find such another ! JCoy 
and juaii, he’s the noblest stoutest heart 1 
ever knew. I don’t cai e if I am his mother ; 


I can see what’s what, and not be blind, 
f know wliat Fanny is ; and 1 know what 
John is. Despise him! I hate her! ” 


NOTES FROM THE LEBANON. 

Views of Eastern life by an Eastern must 
needs be very diflerent from what we read in 
ordinary books of travels, though not 
necessarily more true. The art of obaer- 
vatlon requires to be cultivated like ail other 
arts ; otberw'iso it gives but a series of im- 
pressions as dilFereut fi'oin reality and from 
one another as the tliistle from the oodar. 
This comparison is suggested by the title of a 
book which has told us nuiiiy pleasant things 
1 about the Lebanon country, — a country 
! which always has, and always will interest 
I everybody — even if its associations come to 
I be furgotteii. Its beauty will outlast most 
i euipire.s, and so indeed seem to do some of 
, its cedars, for we are bound to believe that 
I some of the trees ^^}lieh shade its green 
I .‘swaitls budded greon tlirougb the eaiHi when 
I the lirht atone of the Teniplo of Jerusalem 
j was laid. Mr. Jlisk Allah, at any rate, iii- 
j forms ns so, on what seemed to him good 
, authority. 

i It i.s curious to read an autobiographical 
1 narrative written expressly for 1‘Jiiglish readeis 
by an Eastern. Mr. I link’s good faith cannot 
j be doubted, so it is worth going back with him 
to the fountain of bis recollections at Shuay- 
Ifit, a village situated in one of the upper valle \ s 
of the Lebanon. Jlis uncle is katib or clerk t o 
the famous Emir Besliir ; his father only | 
comes there during the warm months. The 
favourite place of resort is the top of a 
hill, where the family indulges in reading 
the Jlible, with the accompaniment of 
smoking. Fancy the Sheikh Faris Biridi 
sitting pipe in luind, on an old stone, with 
his nephew find servants around him, now 
closing Ills eyes in attention to what he 
heard, now gazing over a scene than which 
few are more beautiful even in that bcauti- 
lul land, listening to the Kital Mukaddas, 
and taking especial delight in the Luudred 
and fourth Psalm ! We are reminded of the 
patriarclia, who, liowevor, knew neither colFee 
nor tobacco. This is Sliuay-f^t, with its neat 
cottages buried in mulberry, orange, lemon, 
apricot, and olive-trees, with vines trailing 
everywhere, and a columnar poplar rising 
at intervals. People are moving about 
looking small and close under, as from the 
Monument. Mr. Risk wliistles, and the dogs 
wag their tails in recognition, and bark. 
The mountains take up the echo, and it dies 
away over the plains beyond, whore the cattle 
and sheep are grazing, and where streams of 
water springing cool from embowered glens 
go glancing in the sunlight. The meadows 
are bespangled with blue and crimson 
flowers ; and beyond them is the blue sea, 
with here and there a patch of deeper blue 
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where the breeze sportively ruffles the 
waters. 

Such is the land Where Bisk Allah began 
his life of thought. He is fond of it, and 
praises it even for what it does not possess. 
He is a genuine Oriental, and has travelled 
only to learn the inestimable superiority of 
his own country, except in matters of faith. 
He does not say as much, but we feel this 
tone everywhere, and it makes his book more 
agreeable to read. IIow he expatiates on the 
delights of Syrian cookery ! Hero comes the 
large iron cauldron tilled with ruzz luafalfal 
or peppered rice ; the food is ladled out in 
portions, enough to each, and no waste. 
Then there is a dish of stowed meal and 
vegetables j or of the egg vegetable, or 
vegetable marrow, sliced and fried in oil, 
with cucumbers, lettuces, radishes, ami young 
onions. A servant slamls at the door to 
invite any wayfarer wlio may pass, to enter 
and partake. The iiatiuiial tlish of kabbeh 
sometiihes supersedes everything for supper. 
Delicious, exclaims Mr. Jtisk ; odious, say 
most travellers. We side with the latter ; 
but tastes dilfer ; and may every Syrian con- 
tinue to enjoy Ills mi.xtui'e of dried boiled 
wheat, suet, meat, ])ep))or, salt, ami red 
chilics, and fancy it unequalled in the 
world ! 

Hut, people do not spend all Their lives 
eating kabbeh in the mountains of Lebanon, 
business calls llieiii to licyrout sometimes. 
IJisk Allah is there with liis father one night, 
when a tumult arises, — shrieks and lamenta- 
tions, mixed with the startling sound of tiiv- 
arina. A Clreek pirate vessel luis landed its 
crew for the purposic of slaughter and pil- 
lage ; and tlio whole timid ])opu]ation, 
without a thought of resistance, begins to Jly 
away by the Hale Vacoob. No one pauses to 
inquire tlm cause of the alarm. All tlie 
people huddle on the summit of one of the 
neighbouring hills until dawn, and then dis- 
perse llirougliout the country. For the 
next few weeks, the Lebanon district is inun- 
dated by the scarcil ]vlugee.s from Bey rout. 
The pirates pliiudercd and luurdei ed to their 
licarts’ content, and on leaving tired the town 
in several places. 

' These matters are soon foi-gotteu in the 
East, where there are no newspapers to take 
the government to task for leaving so impor- 
tant a town in so defenceless a position. 
Trade soon revived, and young llisk Allaii 
was sent to Damascus in search of a profo.s- 
sion or employment. The Eastern rnereaii- 
tile claksses are essentially a nation of travel- 
lers, In the coui'se of the early part of their 
lives they generally manage to sec more than 
one country, and several capital cities. T'he 
Moslems go svs far as Arabia ; the least enter- 
jn-ising of the Christians make excuraions to 
Damascus ami Aleppo. To the former city 
young iiisk went, and of that city he 
declares no pen can give au adequate idea. 
What matter its dark, narrow, and intricate 


streets, its confused crowd of neople, camels, 
mules, and donkeys perpetually moving to 
and fro 1 What matter the hrst few hours 
of disafipoiutment. Open one of those rough 
and unpolished wooden doors, and your 
admiration will be great. Wealth hides 
itself in the East behind dirty walls. Here 
is a spacious quadrangle paved with marble 
— a splashing fountain in the midst, alive 
with gold fifth, and bordered by pretty 
flowers. An arcade surrounded by elegant 
columns runs round throe sides ; on the 
fourth are the lower apartmeute of the 
house. The cornice is ornamented with 
Arabic inscriptions — texts from Scripture or 
the Koran ; for the manners of the Christian 
inhabitants, except in so fiir -as their religion 
directly influences them, are a direct copy of 
those of the Moslems. In most court-yards 
gi-ow orange and lemon- trees, with roses and 
dwaif geraniums round their ix>ots in little 
beds edged with marble. 

Let ns enter the Mistaba. Two trellised 
windows overlook a ftpaeious fruit-garden 
behind the house. The floor is of marble, but 
hid by a caJi)et ; the divan is covered with 
velvet ; pretty ornaments are disiiosed here 
and there. Everyth' ing invites you to recline 
and sip a cup of coflee, or lazily taste one of 
their saucers of perluraed and candied sweet- 
meats. Th(‘iv is a bubbling sound in the 
adjoining room. Some one learned in the 
enjoyments of life is slowly inhaling a Jiarg-' 
hileh. Thefiagrancc fills the air. You are 
allured thither, and having refreshed your 
mouth by a glass of lemonade, you dream 
away, and luxuriously acknovvleilgo that Da- 
ma.s(Mis is indeed a delightful place. 

The ladies are nngraeel’ul enough in the 
streets, too, as they are all over the East, 
but if they deign to lay aside the izar, and 
the odious black handkerchief, — ^^lasluillah, 
how lovely ! Duauti fill dark eyes ; eyelashes, 
eyebrows, hair, all black; Gi*ecian noses; 
red, but slightly pouting lips, dimpled chin, 
oval face, rosy complexion, all the elements 
of au Eastern hoiiri are thei'e. The figure, 
almost, always good, is admirably set off by 
the costume adopted. On the head, the 
maiden w’em's a small red cap, encircled by a 
liaiidsuiiiely flowered handkerchief, over which 
sfring.s of ])earls and jiioces of small gold 
munev are tastefully arr^’iged in festoons. 
In the centre of the rod cap is a iliainond 
crescent, from which hangs a long golden 
cord, witli a blue silk band, usually orna- 
menk-d w'ith pearls. The vest fils tight, and 
admirably displays the unlaced figure. In 
summer, this ve.st is of blue or pink satin, 
bordered and fringed with gold lace; in winter, 
of cloth edged with fur. Over the vest^ is 
worn a short gray jacket, cliastely embroi- 
dered with iilack silk braid. Then, there is 
the elegant shawl with the long lappets, and 
the large loose trowsers. No wonder tlmt 
Mr. Risk was enchanted, and remained dis- 
posed rather to exalt the costume oi Eastern 
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woraen as compared with that of their West- ^gradually consumed, so will I gradually dis- 
em sisters. In another page it is true he no j appear. To gratitude trust the rest; but 
longer exalts the advantages of the veil, and remember never after to cross me in my 
speaks of its abandoniueiit as a sign of civili- wishes.” The feat was accomplished, and, 
sation ; but this is evidently a concession to | with Eastern rapidity, Yusuf became the son- 
our prejudices. He lias remained an Eastern ' in-law of tlie caliph. Some time afterwards 
in heart ; and exerts all his cleverness to j the Jinn took it into his head to fall in love 
justify his preference. He even tries to with tlio daughter of the vizier, and, to keep 
persuade us that love-iiiaiTiagcs do occur ; | her all to himself, wound round her neck in 
the opportunity for their occuitgjioc being ■ shape of a vijier. Ynsnf was sent for, and 
that up to tlie age of ten or eleven, girls are ordered to exert Jiis curative powei’s, stimu- 
vLsible by their future husbands. laied by ilic promise of .sharp laslies if he 

The story of the Jinn and the Scolding Wife failed. Yusuf ajipearcd trembling in sight of 
is worth telling. Yusuf of AIi'ppo married the Jinn, believing that in one way or other his 
Allkafir for her beauty, and found her to be destruction W'as certain. Suddenly, however, 
a very shrew. They fell to rpiarreling at j a thought struck him. Stooping forward, he 
once, and to figliting as a matter of course, whispered ia the viper’s ear; ‘SShe is here 
The husband generally got the worst of it ; looking for yon.” “ WJio ? ” “ Ankafir.” 

and at length was obliged to call a council ‘^Tlien I’m off!” So saying, the viper un- 
of .sage friends to deliberate what was to be wound and disappeared, leaving Yusuf with a 
done. They shook their beai'ds and scratched ' greater reputation than before, and perfectly 
their noses, and decided that parting wjis the 1 bapiiy. 

only remedy. The made had the character | It will he seen from this story that shrews 
of the enigma; but Yusuf enlightened by ! have made themselves well-appreciated in tlie 
misery, understood that the largest body of East ; and we may add that no Katerina that 
water in the neighbourhood was the Kuphra- v/o can imagine approaches by a hundred 
tes. So he invited his darling gently to take miles to the Syrian virago. Their abuse 
a row over that line river, and unmoved by of every object of hatred ia appalling, not 
her unusual graciouancss, seized the first only in language, but in gesture ; and, if well 
opportunity, tipped over the boat, sent her to worked up, tlicy rarely fail to proceed to 
the bottom, and leaped on shore, feeling a violent extremities. Mr. l\'isk is too patriotic 
better because a liappier man. Jft* walked to remember all this. He dilates with enor- 
^loiig, looking calmly at the silver tide, and mous pleasure ^ on the dcliglits of female 
wondering how many omers of mud had been society. There is a Farah, or feast toward, 
necessary to stop Ankalir’s mouth for ever, j The courtyard is swept, the fountains are 
•Suddenly a damp-looking obi customer ap- j cleaned out, the flowers are renewed; the 
peared coming up the river bjokliig very | furniture is dusted ; jirepavations for smoking 
grumpy. “ Salam Ahiykam !” cpioth Yusuf. ! and sherbet drinking, a?icl sweetmeat eating 
** Hold thy tongue, son of a ram,” said the : occupy the attention of the mistress of the 
stranger. ‘MVliat did you .send her down j establishment, Wlien all is ready, the innsic 
there for 1 ” Yusuf felt uncomfortable. He ' strikes up and announces to the rieare.st invited 
knew now that this was the Jinn, or spirit of | neighbours that they may come. In they drop, 
the water, who had come to ooiuplain of • the men clad in long, loose silken robes, the 
having had such a vixen s uit into UU country, women imveloped In their white izars, which, 
The jinn offered Yusuf the choice of three after a little j>rc.ssing are thrown aside, 
modes of death as a ]>nnisljmejit--lianging, Music and singing open the amusements ; 
tearing to pieces, or impalement. “ Great sir^” but <lanoiug, or rather pantomimic perform- 
soid Yusuf, humbly, “ if you who are pos- anccs succectl. The nature of these is well 
sessed of so much power cannot keep her quiet, known, except tliat it is perhaps true that in 
how can a miserable mortal sucli as I, your these family and friendly meetings Oriental 
slave ? ” This remark even made the Jinn ideas of decorum are bettor complied with 
smile ; he determined to keep out of bis own than w^e are apt to suspect. At length the 
dominions, to join fortunes with Yusuf, and to daticci's get tiled, and a game of forfeits 
take him by magic to Bagdad, What was re- takes its place; then conies a song; then 
solved was done. On arriving at the great a story ; the perfumed smoke goes up all 
city the Jinn heard tliat the caliph had a the while, ami sweet drinks nicely cooled 
daughter as beautiful as the morning star ; so arc handed round; whilst at intervals 
he carelessly said to his new fi’innd : '‘Would solid refreshments are handed round. After 
you like to have her for a wife?” Yusuf was all, it is no unpleasant thing to be present at 
obliged, but knew not how the matter could tliese same Faralns, even although the young 
be accomplished, The Jinn showeil him it was lailies thomsclv'es occasionally take a whiff 
easy. “ You pass yourself off for a great of tobacco under pretence of lighting your 
hateem,” said he. “ I will coil myself round j pipe ; and seem to enjoy it too. It is true 
the girls neck in the shape of a most venomous; that when they have presented you with a 
snake witli two heads. -Ho one shall be able cup of coffee tliey enchant your heart by 
to approach but you. Burn this bit of written politely kissing your hand, which you have 
paper, and throw it into the fire. As it is ’ no time to withdraw. 
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It is good sometimes to transport ourselves 
thus, whether iu body or *in spirit, into the 
midst of another kind of civilisation, without 
too closely examining whether it be inferior 
or superior to ours. All societies have 
good features, and it is useful to know what 
they are ; but, the chief lesson to be learned 
from an enlarged view of the manners of 
the various peoples of the earth is, that to 
all men, in whatever position they may be 
placed, are given the materials of happiness, 
:uid that few would exchange with ourselves, 
or indeed with any one. 


DEMETRIUS THE DIVER. 

! There are no b\\gones that liave greater 
need to be bygones than those of wickedness, 
violence, and cruelty. The blood and dust 
that besmear some pages of liistm*y might 
glue the leaves together for ever. Yet from 
time to time necessities will concur that 
i leave us no choice but to open the old grave ; 

i to turn to the old dark register ; to unlock 
! the old dark, grim skeleton closet; to turn 
the retrospective glass towards the bad bold 
days that are gone. 

We are at })resent the allies — and worthily 
I so — of the Turks. A brave people, patient, 
!, high-minded, slow to anger, terrible yet 
I magminimous in their wrath. Yet, while 
we acknowledge and respect all the good 
qualities possessed by this valiant nation, it 
is impossible to forgot tliat tlio Turk has not 
always been the complacent i'aclia in a 
liuropean frock-coat and a sealing-wax cap 
! with a blue tassel, who writes sensible, 

I straightforward state papers, leviews Euro- 
pean troops, does not object to a cpiiet 
glass of cliampagno, and regales English 
1 iiewspaj>er correspondents with coflee and 
I pipes. Nor is he always the sententious, 
phlegmatic, taciturn, apathetic Osmanli, who, 

I shawled and turbaned, sits cross-legged upon 

' the divan of meditation, smoking tlie pipe of j 

I I reflectiveness ; who counts his beads find says 
j his prayers tive times a- day, ami enjo}s his 
I kef; and who, as to wars ami riimuurs of 
: wars, lire, famine, pestilence, arid slaughter, 

I says but : “ Allah akbar ” — God is great. 

I There are men in London whom >ve 
may meet and converse with iu our daily 
i walks, who can remember the horrible mas- 
i sacre of Scio, in the year of salvation eigliteeii 
1 hundred and twenty-two. Wc had just 
begun, through the edifying cobweb-spinning 
of diplomacy, the pcossiunato poetry of Lord 
Byron and the crude (because badly-infoniicd) 
intelligence of the English press, to under- 
stand that there was something between the 
Greeks and the Turks in tlic^ Morea, the 
Felopoimesus, and the Archipelago, and 
that the fortner were riot, on the whole, quite 
rightly used. We were just going to see about 
forming an opinion on these and other matters 
when the news of the massacre of Scio burst 
upon us like a thuudor-ciap. Gloomily and 


succinctly the frightful netirs wa$ toM ushpvr . 
the terrible KaraAli — ^or the Blackr-^Pacha 
had appeared with a fleet and an army in the 
harbour of Scio, then one of the fairest, 
peacefullest, most prosperous, most densely- 
populated islands in the Graeco-Turkish 
Archipelago, and that all — peaceful rayahs, 
gold and purple harvest, university, com- 
merce, wealth — ^Lad in three daj's disappeared. 
The story of the massacre of Scio has rievdr 
been fully told in England ; and only in so far' 
as it afiects my story am I called upon, to 
advert to it here. Besides, no tongue corild 
tell, no pen could describe, in Household 
language, a tithe of the atrocities per- 
petrated ill the defenceless island by order of 
the Black Pacha. Suffice it to say that for 
three days Scio was drowned in blood ; that the ^ 
dwellings of the European consuls were no 
asylum ; that the svvords of infu- 
riated Osmanlis murdered alike the white- 
headed patriarch, the priest of the family, 
the nursing mother, the bride of yesterday, 
the bride of that to-morrow which was 
never to come to her, the tender suckling and 
the child that was unborn. Upwards of 
eighteen thousand persons were massacred in 
cold blood ; and the blackened mins of Scio 
became a habitation for bats and dragons, 
howling dogs, and wheeling birds of prey. 

Some few miserable souls escaped the ven- 
geance of Karali Pacha. There is a Greek . 
ecclesiastic now in London, who was hidden 
by liis mother in a cave during the massacre, 
and brought away unhurt. When the fuiy 
of the invaders began, through lassitude, to 
cool, they selected such boys and young 
girls as they could rind alive, and sent 
them to be sold in the slave market '^at Coh- 
staiitinople. Then, when they had left the 
wretched island to itself, half-famished ; 
wretches began to crawl out of holes and ' 
thickets and ditches, where they had hidden 
themselves. They saw the charred and 
smouldering remnants of what had been 
Scio ; but they abode not by them. In an ' 
agony of fear lest the murderers should i 
return, they made the best of their way I 
across the seas to other islands — to inacces- ! 
siblc haunts on the main-land. Those who 
had the means took refuge on the French 
jiiid Italian shores of the ModiteiTauean. 

There is a sultry city which, if you were 
minded to go to it over land, you could have ■ 
reached in those days by diligence, as you can 
reach it in these, by a commodious railway from 
Paris ; but, to attain which by sea you must 
cross the stormy Bay of Biscay and pass the 
rocky Straits of Gibraltar, and coast along* 
the tidt‘le.«3 sea in sight of the shores of 
Africa. To this great mart of southern ’ j 
commerce, with its deep blue sky, its slaek*^ 
baked houses, its orange trees, black-eyed, 
bi’owii-skiimed children, and crowded port, 
where floats the strangest medley of ships, 
and on the quay’s of winch walk the most 
astonishing variety of costumes that ever 
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you saw— to the city of Marseilles in France, ! species of watch-dog. When the weather 
came many of these refugee Greeks, some ! was fine, he swam and dived and dried him- 
froni Scio, some from tlie Morea, some self in the sun : when it was foul, he coiled 
from Candia, many from the Fanal or himself into a ball and went to sleep. 

Fanar of Constantinople — which had also had In the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
its massacre — some from the interior of ^Ana- four it occurred to the Turkish government 
tolia and Eoiimclia. There were Greek considerably to strengthen their navy. There 
gentlemen and their fixuiilios who could never was an arsenal and a dockyard at Constantino- 
congral ulate Uuunselves sullicien tly on having pie then, as there is now ; but the Ottomans did 
saved their heads and their piastrcis ; there not know much about ship-building, and in the 
were merchants quite stripped and bankrupt, absence of any material guarantee for the 
who nevertheless, in the true Grecian manner safety of their heads, European artisans were 
began afresh, trading and making money rather chary of enlisting in the service of the 
with admirable assiduity and ])erscverance. Padishali. So, as the shipw)‘ights wouIdn^t 
And a 1)0 ve all there were raxahs, xvho go to Sultan Mahmoud, Sultan Mahmoud 
j had been caikjees, cotfce-lioiist* wait» rs, ]H>rte- condescended to go to the shipwrights ; that 
, faix. at home— who lia<l lost tlicir little all, is to say, he sent an Effendi attached to the 
j and had nothing but ilieir manual labour to * dc[vartrncut of Marine, to Marseilles, with 
! depend upon, and who werci glad to carry bur- ',full powers to have constiaicLed four frigates 
, dons, and run messages, and help to load and ; by the shipbuilders of that port. As the 
1 unload the ships upon the jmrt of Marseilles. French government had not begun to in- 
i Among llscse, was one Oemelri Omeros. | teivst itself one way or other in the Eastern I 
j None knew much about him, save that lie question, and jvs the shipbiuldcrs of Mar- | 
I was a Sciote, and had escaped after the mas- seilles did not earc one co]>per centime i 
sacre ; that he was quite alone, and veiy | whether the Turks beat the Greeks or the j 
poor. Ho was fortunate enough to possess j Greeks the Turks, and, more than all tliis, as | 
a somewhat rare accoinplishmeut, which made ! the Kihmdi from Stamboul had carto-blaiielie 
his earnings although jirccar ions, considerably in tlic money dopartuumt, and paid for each j 
more remunerative than those of his fellow- frigate iumivance, they set about building the j 
countrymen occupying the station to which he four frigates with a hearty good will, and by i 
; appeared to belong. Demetri Omei os was a the spring of eighteen hundred and twenty- | 
most expert swimmer and diver. Had Gometri- five, twoof iliern w'cre ready for launching. ; 
Oineroslived in our days he would have been It was observed by the French workmen j 
a professor to a certainty; the walls would that Demetrius the J)iver appeared to take | 
hav' been covered with posting bills and very groat interest in the })j-oce88 of ship- j 
I woodcuts pour traying his achiex'onients ; and I building. Day after day he would come into ' 

! he would have had a convenient exhibition- j the slip wliere the frigates were being con- I 
I room, and a slMing-scale of prices for his : structed, and, sitting upon a pile of planks, 

. Kiitertainment. In eighteen twenty-three he j xvould remain there for hours. Other Greeks j 
contented himself xvith the cxliibitiou of his would come occasionally, and launch fortli \ 
talents in the open port of Marseilles, and into fierce invectives ag.ainst the Turks, and • 
was satisfied with the stray francs, half- against the French too, for lending their ' 
francs, co|)pcr sous, and lianis, flung to hainls to the construction of ships which i 
him when he emerged from the water, all ^ were to be em])loyed by infidels against 
soaked and drip]*ing like a, Newfoimdland i Christians. In tlicwe tirades Demetrius the 
dog. He thus nuuirmud to lead a sufliciently | Diver seldom, if ever, joined. He was a 7nan 
easy, lounging, idle life : splashing, swimming, . of few words, and he sat upon the plank.s, 
and <living sometimes h»r sheer am nseuient ; and looked at the workmen, their tools, and 
at others, basking in the genial .sun with their work. Nobody look much notice of him, 
such profound indolence that hnil you not except to tlirow him a few sous occasionally, 
known him to bo a Suintc y<m Wfiuid have or to .say what a lazy, skulking fellow he vv;u?. 
taken him for a gonuiiic lazzarone of the (^uai At lengtli tlio day arrived which was fixed 
i Santa Lucia. Demetri was some Ihii-ty yeara • for the iauiicli of tJie fir.st frigate, the Sultani 
i ohl, tall, magnificently proporlioned/wLth a Ikthri. Half Mar.seilles was present. I'lio 
bronzed countenance/ wavy black liair and sub-prefect was there — not officially, but 
sparkling black eyes, lli.s attire was exceed- officiously (whatever that subtle distinction 
ingly siinple,beingordinarily lirnilod to a sliirt, may be). Crowds of beautiful ladies, ati 
red and white striped trow.scrs si^cured loiiml beautifully dressed, were in the tribunes 
the waist by a silken sash, and a small Greek round the sides of the slip; the Sultani 
tarbotich on Ids head, ornamented with a Bahri was dressed out with flags, and aboard 
tai 11 ished gold tassel. Shoes ami stockings he her were the great Eftondi himself, with 
despised as eiteminate luxuries, lie was per- i his secretary, his interpreter, his pipe- 
fectly contented with his n.odest fare of | bearer, and the armateur, or shipbuilder, 
grapes, medons, brown bread, garlic, and sour ■ The siglit of a ship-launch is to the full 
wine. House rent coat him nothing, as one of as exciting as any race. The heart beiits 
the Greek merchants settled at Mai'seiiles time to the clinking of the hammers that are 
allowed him to sleep in his warehouse, like a! knocking the last impedimeuts away, and 
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when the mighty mass bejijna to move, the 
spectator is in a tremor of doubt, and hope, 
and fear. When the shin rights herself, and 
indeed walks the waters like a thing of life, 
the excitement is tremendous ; he shout, 
he mmt congratulate himself, his next neigh- 
bour, everybody, upon the successful comple- 
tion of the work. 

Now, everything had been looked to, 
thought of, prepared for, the triumphant 
launch of the Sultan i Babri. The only obstacles 
between her and the waters were certain 
pieces of wood technically called in England 
(I know not what their Ei ench name may be) 
dogshores, and these were being knocked 
away by the master shipwriglit. Tliis opera- 
tion, I may remark, was fornicrly considered 
so dangerous that in the royal dockyards it 
was undertaken by convicts, who obtained 
their liberty if they acconiidished the task 
without accident. Just as the first stroke of 
the liamnier became audible, Demetrius the 
IJiv’^er, who had hitherto beeiw concealed 
among the crowd, plunged into the water, 
and swam right across the track that the 
frigate would probably take on its release 
from the slip. A cry of horror burst from 
the crowd as he swam directly towards the 
slji])*s stem ; for the vessel had begun to 
move, and every one expected the rash diver 
to be crushed or drowjied. But, when he was 
il williin a few feet of the frigate, l->cnietriusth<} 

I Diver throw up his arms, held them aloft for a 
I moment in a menacing maniKU*, then quietly 
subsided on to bis back, and floate<I away 
with the tide. The Sultaiii Bahri sli<I down 
her ways to a considerable extent, she was 
even ])!uiiallyin the water, but she ^\alkecl 
ji it )>y no means like a tiling of life, for lier 
j stern began to settle down, and, if the truth 
I must be told, the \w\v frigate of his Imperial 
i Highness the Sultan— stuck in the mud. 

'I'liey tried to screw her off, to weight her 
off, to float her off, but in vain. When a ship 
' slicks ill launching, there is frequently 
no resource' but to pull leu* to pieces 
whei’f she sticks, ami this seemed to be the 
most ])robable fate in store for the Sultani 
Babri. The ElfomU was in a fury. The 
shi])builder was desolated ; but the French- 
man only ascribed the misadventure to the 
clumsiness of liis shipwright, whereas the 
Moslem, superstitious like the majority of 
Ills co-religionists, vowed that the failure was 
solely owing to tJie evil eye of the Giaour 
diver, Demetrius Omeros. Had the Effeiuli 
been in his own laml, a very short and sum- 
mary process would have pre.‘^crved all future 
ship -launches froip the troublesome presence j 
of i^emetri Omoros and his evil eye ; but at i 
Marseilles, in the department of the Eouches I 
dll ItliAne, the decapitation, bowstriiiging, or 
drownmg, of even a rayah, was not to be 
thought of. So, the Efteiidi Avas obliged to 
be satisfied with giving the strictest orders 
for Demetri’s exclusion from the sli ip- 
builder's yard in future ; and after a delay 


of some months, the second frigate (the 
first was rotting in the mud) ready for 
launching. 

Anxiety was depicted on the Effendi*s face 
as he broke a bottle of sherbet over the bows 
of the frigate, and named her the Aohmedi6. 
Immediately afterwards a cry burst from the 
crowd of “ Deraetri ! Demetri the Diver ! ** 
and, rushing along the platform which ran 
round the vessel, the Effendi could descry the 
accursed diver holdi^ up his arms -as before, 
and doubtless blighting the onward progress 
of the Achmedio with his evil eye. 

Evil or not, a precisely similar disaster 
overtook the second frigate, and the launch 
was a lamentable failure. The shipbuilder 
was in despair. The Effendi went home to 
his hotel, cursing, and was about administer- 
ing the bastinado to his whole househohl as a 
relief to Ins feelings, when his interpreter, a 
shrewd Greek, one Varini, ventured to pour 
the balm of advice into the ear of mdigiiatiou. 

‘^Eiremli,” he said, “this rayah that 
dives is doubtless a cunning man, a magician, 
and by bis spells and iv.cantaiions has 
arrested the ships of my lord the Padishah, 
wdiom Allah preserve, in their progress I 
But he is a rayah and a Greek, and a I’ogne 
of course. Let my lord the Effendi bribe 
him, and he will remove his spells.” 

“ You arc all dogs and sons of dogs,” 
answered the Kifcndi, graciously, “but out 
of your mouth devoteil to the slipper, O 
Yauni, conics much wis<]om. Send lor this 
issue of a mangy pig, this diver with the 
evil eye.” 

Demetri Avas sent for, and in due time 
made his ajipeararice, not so much as salam- 
ing to the Effendi, or CA^cn removing his hat. 
The envoy of tlio Sultan aa\'is sorely tempted 
to begin the interview by addressing himself 
through the intermediation of a bamboo to 
the sole.s of the diver’s feet ; but, fear of the 
sub-prefect and his gendarmes, and, indeed, 
of the magic.'il powers of the diver himself, 
]ircYcnled him. 

“Dog and slave!” he said, politely, “Jog, 
that would eat garbage out of the shop ot a 
JcAv butcher, wiierefore hast thou bewitched 
the ships of our lord and Caliph tlie Sultan 
^lalimuud 1 ” 

“I am not come here to swallow dirt,” 
answered the diver, coolly, “ and if your 
words are for dogs, open the wiiidoAv and 
throAV them out. If you Avant anything 
with a man avIio, in Erangistan, is as good as 
an Effoiidi, state your wishes.” 

“ The ships, slave, the ships ! ” 

“ Tlie first two stuck in the mud,” said the 
Greek ; “ and the third, with the blessing of 
Heaven and St. George of Cappadocia, will 
no more float than a cami on-ball.” 

“You lie, dog, you lie ! ” said the Effendi. 

. “’Tis you Avlio lie, Effendi,” answered 
Demetrius the Diver ; “and, moreover, if 
you give me tho be again — St. Luke I will 
break your unbelieving jaw !*’ 
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As the E/Fondi happened to be alone with 
Demetrius (lor he had dismissed his inter- 
preter), and as tliere was somewhat exceed- 
ingly menacing in the stalwart frame and 
clencheil teeth of the Greek, his interlocutor 
jxidged it expedient to lower his tone. 

“ Can you remove the spells you have laid 
on the ships i ” he asked. 

“ Those that are launched, are past praying 
for.’* 

“ Will the next float ? ’* 

«If I choose.*’ 

** And the next 1’* 

“ If I choose.” 

“ Name your own reward, then,” said the 
Effeudi, immeusel}' relieved. “How many 
piastres do you require ? Will ten thou- 
sand do ? ” 

“ I want much more than that,” answered 
Demetrius the Diver, with a grim smile. 

“ More ! What rogues you Greeks are ! 
How much more ? ’* 

“ I want,” pursued the Diver, “ my wife 
Katiuka back from Stamljoul. She was torn 
away from Scio, and is in the harem of the 
capitan-piiclia. I want my three children, 
iny boy Andou, my boy Yorghi, and my girl | 
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“Marvellous man 1 ” cried the envoy of the 
Sublime Porte ; “ by what potent spells 
wert thou enabled to bewitch the first two 
frigates ? ” 

“ Simply by these,” answered Demetrius 
the Diver, in presence of a large company 
assembled at a banquet held in honour of the 
two successful launches. “Five years ago, 
m;^ father was one of the most extensive 
shipbuilders at Scio, and T was bred to ilio 
business from my youth. We were rich, wo 
were prosperous, until we were ruined by 
the Turkish atrocities at Scio, I arrived in 
Marseilles, alone, beggared, my father mur- 
dered, my wife and children in captivity. 
How I lived, you all know. While the 
two frigates were being built, I watched 
every stage of their eoustr notion. I detected 
several ]>i>int3 of detail which I was cei*tiiiii 
would prevent their being successfully 
launched. When, however, I had entered 
into my contract with this noble Elfendi, 
I conferreif with the shipwrights ; I pointed 
out to them what was wrong ; I con- 
vinced them, by argument and illustration, 
what was necessary to be tlone. y They dul 
it. They altered, they improved. Behold 


Endoeia. When I have all these, hei-e at • the ships are launched, and the evil eye h;ui 
Massaliaii (Marseilles), and twenty thousand 1 uo more to do with the matter than tlio 


piastres to boot, your frigates shall be 
launched in safety.” 

“ All well and good,” said tlie EfFendi ; “I 


amber mouthpiece of his excellency the 
ElFendi’s chibouque ! 1 have done.” 

The Ertendi, it is said, looked rather fool- 


will write to Stamboul to-night, and you ; iah at the conclusion of this explanation, and 
shall have all your brood and tlie piastres as I waddled avvay, muttering that all (Jreeks 
well, within two months. But what security i were thieves. Demetrius, however, kept 
have I that you will perform your ppt of | his piastres, gave up diving for a liveli- 
the contract ? The word of a Greek is not j hood, and, commencing business on his own 
worth a para.” | account as a boat-builder, prospered exceed- 

“You shall have a bond for double the j ingly with Katinka his wife, and Andon, 


amount which you will hand over to me, 
from two merchants of Marseilles. You can- 
not give me ail I should like,” concluded the 
Diver, with a vengeful frown, “ You cannot 
give me back my aged father’s life, my sister’s, 
iny youngest child’s ; you cannot give me the 
heart’s blood of the Albanian wolf who slew 
them.” 

Within a quarter of a year, Demetrius 
the Diver was rcstoreil to his family. He 
insisted upon receiving the stipulated 
reward in advance, probably holding as 
poor an opinion of the word of a Turk as the 
Efiendi did of the word of a Greek. The 
momentous day ai rived when the third fri- 
gate was to be launched; a larger crowd 
than ever was collected ; everybody was on 
the tiptoe of expectation. Demetrius the 
Diver, who, during the past three months 
had had free access to the ship-builders* 
yard, was on board. The dogshores were 
knocked away, the frigate slid down her 
ways, and took the water in splendid style. 
The launch was completely successful. The 
Effeudi was in raptures, and believed more 
firmly in the power of the evil eye than ever. 
A few ilays afterwards the fourth frigate was 
iaanched with equal success. 
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Yorghi, and Eudocia, his children. As to 
the two frig.ate8, they were c(]^uipped for sea 
in good time, and were, I believe, knocked 
to pieces by the allied fleets at the battle of 
Navarino. 
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TO WORKING MEN. j aystematically tried to turn Eiction to the 

'.good account of showing the preventible 

It behoves every journalist, at this time | wretchedness and miseiy in which the mas^i 
when the memory of an awful pestilence is I of the people tlwell, and of prer^ mg again 
fresh among us, au<l its traces are visible at t and again the conviction, founded upon 
every turn in various affecting aspects of . observation, that the reform of their habita- 
poveVty and desolation, which any of ua can ! tiona must precede all other reforms ; and 
see who are not purposely blind, to warn his i that without it, all other reforms must fail, 
readers, whatsoever be their ranks and conicU-1 Neither Eeligion nor Education will mako 
tions, that unless they set themselves in I any way; iu this nineteenth century of 
earnest to improve the towns in which they Christianity, Until a Clirislian government 
live, and to amend the dwellings of the poor, shall have discharged its first obligation, and 
tiiey are guilty, before God, of wholesale secured to the people Home.s, instead of 
murder. polluted dens. 

The best of our journals have so well Now, any working man of common intclli- 
remembered their responsibility in this re- gence knows perfectly well, that one session 
sp(^ct, and have so powerlully presented the ' of parliament zealously devoted to this 
truth to the general conscience, that little | object would secure its attainment. If he do 
rciiuiins to be written on the urgent subject. | not also know perfectly well that a go- 
I hit w’o w^ould carry a forcible' appeal made veniment or a parliament will of itself 
by our contemporary The Times to thejonginate nothing to save his life, he may 
working people of England a little further, know it by instituting a very little inquiry, 
and implore them— -with a view to their j Let him inquire what either power has done 
I future avoidance of a fatal old mistake ^ to better his social condition, since the last great 
i — to beware of being led astray from their j outbreak of disease five years ago. Let him 
j dearest interests, by Jiigh political authorities I inquire what amount of attention from 
I on the one hand, no less than by sharking government, and what amount of attendance 
j luountebauks on the other. The noble lortl, in parliament, the question of that condition 
j aiifl the right honorable baronet, and the has ever attracted, until one night in this 
; Jioiu)vnble gentleman, and the honorable and last August, when it became a personal ques- 
learned gentleman, and the honorable and tiou and a facetious question, and when Lord 
gjUlaut gentleman, and the whole of the Skyntour, the member for Totnes, exhibited 
honorable circle, have, in their contests for his fitness for ever having been placed at tlic 
place, power, and patronage, loaves and fishes, hejul of a great public department by cutting 
distracted the working man’s attention from joke.s, which were received with laiighterj^i 
his first necessities, quite as much as tlie , the subject of the pestilence then raging;*! 
broken creature — once a popular Misleadcr — the working man, on such a review of plain 
who is now sunk in hopeless idiotcy in a facts, be satisfied that without his own Itclp 
madhouse. To whatsoever shadows these he will not be helped, but will be pitilessly 
inay offer in lieu of substances, it is now the left to struggle at unnatural odds with 
first duty of The People to^ be resolutely disease and death ; then let him bestir him- 
bliiid and deaf ; firmly insisting, above all ! self to set so monstrous a wrong riglit, .and let 
things, on their and their children’s right to 1 him — for the lime at least— dismiss from his 
every means of life and health tliat Provi- mind all other public questions, as straws in 
deuce lias afforded for all, and firmly refusing the balance. The glorious right of voting for 
fo allow their name to be taken in v.ain for Lord This (say Sevmonr, for instance) or Sir 
any purpose, by any party, until their homes John That ; the intellectual state of Abys- 
arc purified and the amplest moans of cle.an- sinia ; the endowment of tlie (College of. 
liness and decency are secured to them. Mayuooth ; the paper iluty ; the newspaper 
We may venture to remark that this most duty ; the five per cent ; the twenty-five per 
momentous of all earthly questions is one we cent ; the ten thousanil hobby-horses that 
are not now urging for the first time. Long are exercised before Jiirn, scattering so much 
before this Journm came into existence, we dust in his eyes tluit he cannot see his own 
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hearth, until the cloud is suddenly fanned calamities resulting from sinful and cruel 
away by the wings of the Angel of Death : all neglect which the late visitation h«s — unhap-f 
these distractions let him put aside, holding ])ily not for the first time — unveiled ; it is, 
steadily to one truth — ^“Waking and slee^j- impossible to set limits lo the happy issues* 
ing, I and luiTio are slowly poisoned. Imper- that would flow from it. A better under- 
fect development and premature decay are the standing between the two great divisions of 
lot of those* who are dear to mo as my life, society, aJiabit of kinder and nearer approach, 

I l)iing cliildren into tlie world to sutler un- an increased respect anti trustfulness on botli 
nalurnlly, ;uid to die when Merciful sides, a gently corrected niethotl iu eacli of 

Fathei- wonlil have them live. Ttie beauty considering the views of the other, would 
of infancy i^t Motied out from my sight, and lead to such blessed iuiprovemenls and iiiLer- 
iu its stead sickliness and pain look at me changes atuong us, that even our nai row 
from the wau mother’s knee. Shameful de- wisilom might within the compass of a short 
privalit)!! of the commonest appliances, dis- time learn to bless the sickly year iu which 
tin,i;uishing the lives of human beings from the so much good blossomed out of evil. 

Jives of beasts, is my inlieritaiiee. My family Jn the plainest sincerity, in affectionate 
is one of tons of tlioiisands of families who sympathy, in the ardent desire of our heart 
are set aside as food for pestilence.” And let. j to do them some service, and to see them 
him then, being made iu the form of man, ' take their place iu the sy stein which should 
resolve, “1 w'lll not bear it, and it shall; bind us all together, and bring home, to us 
not be !” all, the happiness of which our necessjirily 

If working men will be thus true to them- varied conditions are all susceptihle, we sub- 
selves and one another, there never was a mit these few woi‘ds to the working men. 
time when they had so much just sym])athy The time is ripe for every oue of them to 
and so much ready help at baud. The whole raise himself and those who are dear to him, 
powerful middle-class of this conn! ry, newly at no man’s cost, with no violence or in jus- 
smitten with a souse of self-ropj*oach — fai* tice, wdth cheerful help and .support, with 
more potent witli it, "we fully believe, than ' lasting benefit to the whole community, 
the lower motives of self- defouce ami fear — Even the many amon^' them at wlio.se flre- 
is )*eady to join tliem. The utmost power of' sides tliei'c will be vacant scats this v/iiiter^ 
the jiress is eager to assi.st them. Eut tho ! wo mldress witli hope. However hard the 
movement, to be irresistible, must originate ' trial and heavy the bereavement, tliere is :i 
with themselves, the suJferirig many. Let far higher consolation in striving for the life 
tltem take the initiative, and call the middle- that is lei*t, than in brooding with sullen eyes 
clas.'^ to unite with them : which they will do, beside tiic grave. 

heart and soul ! Let the working peujile, in 


the nietroiiolis, in any one great town, but 
turn their intelligence, their energy, their 
numbers, tlieir j) 0 wer ofimiou, their paticuco, 
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In tlio days wdieii .stage-coaches flourished, 


their perscvei’aiice, iu this straight direction tlicro was no better house un the Lath roatl, 
in earnest — and by Christmas, they shall find for tlietraveller to stop at, than “ The Castle ” 
a government iu Downing - street and a at Marlborough. No disparagement to Air. 
IIou.se of Commons within hail of it, |m).s- i Lotham’s celebratiMl inn at Salt Hill, but tha( 
sejssing not the faintest family I’oseinblaiice was a place for lovers, and lover.s only ; you 
to the ludiflercmts and Incapables hist heard might breakfast tliorc, it is true, but if you 
of in that slumbeious neighbourhood. wei*e not newly married, it was scarcely 

It is only through a government so acted advisable to trespass longer than the promised 
upon and so forced to acquit itself of its twenty minutes — ]>ractically ten — which the 
first responsibility, tlmt the iutoler.ible ills cuaclimau allowed for the consumption of that 
arising from the jiresont iiatuni of the dwell- meal. A single iium sojourning at Salt Hill, 
iugs of the poor can lie remedied. A Hoard wasallsh completely out of water : he excited 
of Health cau do much, but not near enough, no curiosity on t lie part of the chambermaids ; 
Funds are wanted, and great ]»ow'ers are tlie waiters were inattentive and care]e.ss, for 
wanted; power.s to ovei-ride little interests what wa.s a bachelor’s gratuity compared with 
for the general good; ])ower.s to coerce the abridegrooin’.s; he gavetheyoung lady at the 
ignorant} obstinate, :ind sloihtid, and to punish bar no opportunity for disphiyiug the llntrer- 
all who, by any infraction of necessary laws, ijig .sympathy wliich a bridal jjarty always 
imperil the public health. The working awakens ; and to the landlord he Wiis objec- 
people ajid the middle class thoroughly tionable, because he occupied space that might 
resolved lo have such Jaw.s, there is no more be more profitably iilled, and be.sule.s, wlion 
choice left to all the Red Tape in Britain as his little bill was seiit in, the bachelor looked 
to tho form in whicli it shall tie iUolf next, at the items before paying it, a proceeding 
than there is option in the barrel of a biirrel- wliich no true Ilenedick ever dreafut of. You 
organ what tune it shall play see, therefore, that the only course for tho 

But, though it is easily foreseen that such solitary traveller was to resume his .seat on 
an alliance "must soon incalculably mitigate, the lx>x, and push on. There was nothing to 
ami in the end amiiliilate, the daik list of delay him at Reading, but when lie had tra- 
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versed Marlborough forest, and pulled up at well remember, with which after climbiugthe 
"The Castle/’ where dinner was always ready, lofty ridge that runs parallel with the high 
to stfiy there for the night, if he were not road, and threw myself down on the short 
pressed for time, was as sensible a tiling as he thy my grass and bared my breast to the soft 
could possibly do. Several motives might western breeze, drinking in the air that 
induce him : First — if lie were imaginative — seemed to give me new life 1 Wliat a glorious 
the immense size of the building, with its view was spread before me ! I know nothing 
multitudinous rooms and long galleries, ex- of the locality, but a shepherd, whom I 
tending from wing to wing, suggested, or re- questioneil as he jiasaed, told me that a certain 
called all kinds of iiin-adventure.s : it was gmy line which cut the horizon to the south 
impossible that such a house of entertainment was the spire of Salisbury cathedral, distant, 
couhl stand there without furnishing forth as he said, " ever so fur,” — a definition which 
some record of the events of the road — the to his thinking, conveyed aii i<lea of infinite 
runaway match, the broken-down post-chaise, space, and was, probably, as the crow flies, 
the stoppjige by highwaymen, the mail-coach about five and twenty miles, 
pjissengers dug out of the snow, or the duel "l»ut,” continued my infoimiaiit, "they do 
aci'oss tlie su])])er-ifible. Next— if he were say them that’s out at sea, niai'iiiei's and such 
only matter ot fact — the pleasant aspect like, can see the very place we’re standin’ on ; 
of the jovial host and bustling attendants, leastways, the white Iiouse yon, top of 
the gdinipse of the larder, and tlie more Martin’s liiJl, where the soldiers’ graves 
transitory visions of pretty faces in caps are.” 

and ribbons, testified to creature comforts “ WJiat soldiers ? ” I asked. He could’nt 
in the most unniistiikable manner. He tell. Some that were })ni’ioJ ever so, long 
might be bored by his stage-coach companions, ago ; there must have been a hundred or 
or fatigued by the journey, or desirous of a more, the bones were so plenty, besides 
new sensation, or eager for that warmest bricks and queer things that he did’nt know 
welcome which 8henstone has told us, with a the names of. Gentlefolks often come into 
sigh, is only to be found at an inn. At all these parts to dig ’em iij). Some said there 
events, there being no particular reason to was treasures to Ijc found, and his father had 
the contrary, he could not be very far wrong told him liow people that he know liad dug 
if he had his portmanteau taken out of the down on W^ick farm for a golil table. Tlioy 
boot of the coach, and ordcj'od a bed at was'ut to speak till they’d got it up, but as 
“The Castle.” I did so under one or other soon as they saw it they cried out, ‘ Here it 
of the circumstances alluded to, some twenty is ! ’ and it sunk out of sight, and tliey never 
years ago — bofuve the inn was converted could get a look at it agin No !” he added, 
into a cottage — and had no cause to repent with an air of complete conviction, " ’two’iit 
the act. bo seen for another hundred years ! ” 1 ob- 

Oii all the great high roads of England .servcil that I saw signs of encampments in va- 
thero is some house that was famous rious directious ; had tliey all! )e(‘n explored ? 
for something. At Hartley Eow it used ]\lostly, he thought; he had been at the 
to be stewed cai’p; at Godalmiiig, a spatch- opening of several, but did’iit fancy any good 
cock ; at Sittingboiirne, veal cutlets ; trout ever come of it ; indeed, ’twarn’t likely, if — as 
at 8t. Alban’s; the sauce to eat it with — folks said — the »levil had any hand in making 
good, also, for rumps teak 3 — at l^odfont; mut- ’em. I inquired how that iiersonnge came to 
ton and chickens — marred, liowever, by too bo associated with these antiquities. "Well, 
much matrimony — at Burford Dridge ; eels it was Avhat people believed down in those 
at Watford ; spiced beef at Grantham ; and parts. There’s Waitsditcli,” he added, point- 
so on of the rest. “The Castle,” at Marlbo- ing to an embankment that ran along the 
rough, was celebrated, I soon found, for what crest of tlie hill ; "the devil built tluit on a 
you seldom get ill perfection anywhere out AWusday, — that’s why they give it that 
of Normandy : a roast capon. The rear- name.” 

ing of Capons appears to have been practised My pastoral friend proving communicative, 
time out of mind, at Marlborough, lor C’am- I encouraged the traditional vein in which 
den tells us that every freeman on his ailmi.s- he seemed Avilling to indulge, and learnt fifom 
sion to the guild wi^s bound t:) present the him many i):iriicular.s chiefly turning upon 
Maym* with "a couple of greyhounds, two subjeel.s of popular belief. Not, as may be 
whitcj capons, and a white? bull.” suppose I, all at once ; but at intervals, when 

I found my quarters extremely comfort- I became better known on the liill-side. A 
able, and decided upon remaining till I got shepherd has many idle moments, and it was 
tired of them. My visit to the country had a novelty him to meet witJi some one to 
chiefly been for change of scene and relaxation talk to whne liis flock wiTe quietly bi'owsing. 
from work, and I was as well off on the Wilt- From St. Martin’s Mill, the locality which he 
shire downs as anywhere else. No belter principally atFected, all the places were visible 
exe]‘ci.se could be had than these steej^ hills which in his eyes had any interest. TJiere 
aflbnh-'d, and the Boman encampments scat- was Pewsey-hill, about five miles ofl’, " where 
tcred over them supplied numerous objects of the cat ale the bacon,” a legend he was unable 
interest. How dcliciouB the feeling was, I can to explain further tliaii " it was what folks said 
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about it.” TJiere was Drayoot Farm, below 
Hewisli, “ wliore old Harry Pike used to live 
— him as strangled himself in his garters ; Ihey 
buried him down there where you see that 
rouiid-to])pe(l busli, justattlie cross-roads; his 
coffin was uolliiiig hut afew boards with no top 
to it ; they drove a blackthorn stake through 
his body — that’s the very bush you’re looking 
at — its grow'd to almost a tree, and bears 
hedge-speakes (sloes) now, but few peo])le eat 
’em except boys that don’t know the story — 
not but what boys will eat anything — I used 
to myself wdien 1 was one. Tlie}" tell a queer 
story about old Harry Pike. Fou see, the 
reason why lie killed "himself w\a.s, th(‘y say, 
because he had wronged his brother’s wddow 
out of a lot of moriC 3 " — poor I’oni Pike W'as in 
the waggon line betwei u i^I 'lltsham ami 
Frome, and down awa\’ tliore bj Wells, and 
lie and Harry \v;is partners, ohe got a lawver 
from Bath — I foigot his name — and he look 
it into court, but they never could prove 
nothing agin old Harry, wdiatever they 
thought; and after the trial, one Sunday 
alteruooii, as he wras adrinldng at the White 
Horse — that’s the public-house, at Wotlon- 
Ri vers, the village down there bv the chiu'ch — 
a man as I know — one Jem 'J’aylor — put it to 
ohl Harry about his brotlier’s widow ; ainl 
he and S' nno more went on ever so long, and 
at last old I Tarry lie fell on Ins knees, rjglit 
in the middle of the parlour, down on ihc 
sandy floor, and prayed tliat his soul miglit 
never quit his body if he’d ever taken a slab 
ling of his brother’s money, alive or dead ; and 
hb looked so Avlii fee and awful when he got up 
agin that Jem 'faylor, nor none of ’em, didn't 
like to .say no more to him. Well, after that, 

I he seemed to be a miserable man ; nothing 
I dirlii’t go riglit with him, and he got woi-se 
and worse ; and one cla^' — that w'as on a 
SuikImv afleriiooii too — ;just tbreo year aftcr- 
Avard, he was found strangled in the back 
kitchen of his house, sitien in a cheer, with 
one of his own garters twisted tight round 
his neck, and his face as black as one of them 
yoes. Nobody had done it but himself, for 
the door was locked inside, and iiotliing was 
touched. Well, they buried him, as 1 lold 
you, but it w^'^sll’t rnucli use buryiu’ after 
the false oath he had took, for then the timth 
come out. You perhaps will hardly believe 
it, sir, but though the stake was driv right 
throuijh his bod}^, tliey couldn’t keep him 
down in his grave ; he was always a turnin’ 
and heavin’, and every day^ for weeks ami 
weeks the mould was tui'iied up as fresh as i 
if you’d done it with a spado. Harry Pike’s I 
soul liadn’t quitted his body ! When the 
blackthorn came to grow, tlieij|the ground 
lay still, but whether that tree will ever die 
or no nobody knows : if it does, it must die 
of itself, for folks hereabouts always calls it 
Harry Pike’s tree, and never goes no uigher 
to it than they can help. 

“ Ah ! many queer things has happened in 
that valley", even in my time, let alone afore 


then. You’ve heard tell of Jack-o’-lantern, 
perhaps ? Well, he’s been scores of times in 
the mash there, this side of the Konuet and 
Avon canal. I once saw him myself about a 
mile off; he’d a lantern in his liand as plain to 
be seen, as your face, or mine. No ! I could’nt 
make him out exactly, and whether he’s like 
a man, or no, I won’t venture to say, but when 
once you get ’tangled with Jack there’s no 
gettiu’ rid of him till daylight, unless you 
lay yourself flat down on your face. There 
was William Bullock, he's dead now, but 
when he was young, he went one night to 
court his sweetheart, Mary ]\ I oore, at Wotton 
Rivers — she’s living, and tells tJie story, so we 
know it to be true. Well, this young man, 
after parting with M’ary Moore, ’twixt nine 
and ten at night — our conutry" folks alw’ays 
goes to bed about that time — ho took his way 
home agin ; it was in June, one of them hot 
foggy evenings \vc have hereabouts, and just 
as he was coining nigh the Goblin’s Hole — 
that’s wliere the limik moulders away both 
sitles of the road, in the hollow — there Jack 
’taiigletl him. He hadn’t the sense to lay 
down, ainl first Jack dragged Jiim through the 
brith-hedge (quickset) by the toll-path, then 
he got him into the canal, after that into the 
long copse, tlien over tlie canal agin, into the 
mash, and so up by the woods, right under 
Martin’s Hill, what we’re on now ; and when 
he got home in the morning, his face and 
hands was scratclied all over — if he’*d been 
fighting all night with cats, they couldn’t 
have marked him worse, his clothes w«is 
iretty nigli torn ofl‘ his back, and he was so 
).-ul altogether he kept his bed for a week. 
He always said ’twas Jack done it, and so 
Mary Moore says to this day.” 

lint disF’**^ tales were more the staple cora- 
m •. ol UP.’ ator, than light — or ludi- 
crous incidents, and one of that description — 
in all probability, it was bis cheval de bataiJle 
— he gave, as nearly" as I can recollect, in the 
following words : — 

If you look away to the right, from where 
you’re sitteii, keiqiing your eye along the road, 
till you come to the end of that plantation — 
the fiihlle Plantation we calls it, because it’s 
shaped like one — you’ll s(3e the chimbleys and 
part of the gable- end of a farm-house, built 
of dark red brick. It’s a low-built house, 
with wings to it that Juts out in front, but the 
trees hides ’em from here. That’s called 
Hewish Farm. It stands by itself like, though 
there’s only two meadows betwixt it and 
lie wish. Hewish was a large city once, but 
it’s only a poor village now ; you may count 
the houses, there ain’t above twenty, and not 
a public-h6use among ’em, so that the farm is 
a lonely kind of place after all ; perhaps if 
the house was smaller it wouldn’t seem so. 
About fifty years ago, when I was quite a boy, 
one Mr. Reeve used to' live at Hewish Farm. 
He was a sort of gentleman-farmer ; that’s 
to say, his relations wasn’t poor people, and 
he’d no call to look after the farm himself, if 
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he hadn’t been minded to. But he took a -| she’d been a stattoo cut out of stone along 
liking to it as soon as he was his owu master, ! with the horse she could'ut have set steadier, 
and so he went on, till he got to be thirty | ‘ A good leap that ! ’ was all she said ; and 
year old, never thinking of nothing, but sow- j then she made a queer kind of laugh, and 
ing the land, and getting the crops, and breed- j stared round, and her hands begun to tremble, 
iiig sheep, and such like. He was a well - 1 But her coiu^age come back agin when tlie 
looking ‘Riau, and people thought it a pity he I bay liorae begun to struggle to get out of the 
didn’t get a wife, and make himself a com- • bushes, though by that time my father and 
fortable home; not but what Hewish was ' Mr. Reeve was over the hedge and close along- 
comfortable enough, only he wfis alone in it. i side her, and jVIr. Reeve he caught hold of the 
There was plenty of young women i n Marl- j bridle to keep tlie horse from backing into 
bro’, respectable tradesmen’s daughters, and the pit, as he might have <loiie ; and so 
what not, would only have been glad enough i amongst them the lady got safe out. The 
to haye him if he’d asked ’em. But that ! first thing as Mr. Reeve asked her was, how 
wasn’t to be. I she felt herself ] Thirsty, she said she was, 

“One summer’s evening, — I’ve heard my j and wauled jv glass of Avater. Well, there 
father tell the story so often it sconis how as ! warn’t no water to be had no uiglier than 
if IM been there myself, — one summer’s I Mr. Reeve’s poiiil — Pit Pond we calls it — just 
evening Mr. Reeve had been round the farm, ■ below his l)ouse, so the least he could do was 
and was going home to his supper, when he saw ’ to ask the lady to step in to the farm, and 
my father — he worked there — ^jusi finishing take some refreshment there. She did’nt 
something he had in hand, hoeing turni|)s I j make no diflienlty, being sodry; but though he 
think it was — and so he stopped to H2>eak to | ollei-ed lier ale and cy<lei% and even wine, 
him. While they was talking, mostly about | nothing but water would she touch, and my 
the weatlier and harvest ])rospects, tliey | father he run out with a jug and filled it out 
hears a sharp, rattling noise like a hoj-se’s ! of Pit Pond — a clear, bright j)ool it was then, 
hoofs galU)f)ing very iiard. 'J^lie field th'^y ; like a fountain, you could count every flint 
stood in was close to the road, and both of tha,t lay at the bottom, — and just as he was 
’em runs to the hedge to see what was I bringing of it in he saw somel)ody else come 
coming. Sure enough it was a horse and ' ri<liiig down Hewish lull, shouting with all 
a lady upon it, galloping <lown J iewisli hill his might. So wlien he’d set the jug down 
as if she was ritliiig a race. How tlie horse ; ho run out into the road and met a gentleman 
ke])t liis legs down that stoeij pitcii was a | on horseback, looking very wild ^nd fiery, 
wonder, but how the lady kept lier seat was ! who asked him in a tliic‘k sort of voice if he’d 
a greater ; she seemed, my fatJier said, to ■ seen a lady j ide by. My father then told 
have been born in a saddle, and perhaps he j him wliat had happened, and how the lady 
warn’t far wrong. Uut twas’jit for jiloasure ! Avas iiiside of Mr. Peeve’s house at that 
she rode down IIcAvisli hill at that rate, goo«l • momojit; on wliich tlie gcnlleiuau jumps off 
rider as she Avas. Her horse had runneil i his liorse, and, Aviilioiit so much as telling my 
away with her, and so she come, AvJictlicr she; fitlier to liolil him, rushes in too, calling out 
woulil or no. It Avas bad enough for the hill I ‘ Piiiily ! Biuily I ’ ^ My dear John Ikahe cries 
to be so steep, but there Avas something j as soon as she sees him, and slie falls into his 
worse than that — a chalk- })it that stood at j anus, ;iU but fainting. 

the turn of the road, abuut half-way dowu. j “ When she’d recovered lierself a bit, the 
‘If that creetiir,* says my fatlicr, ‘ don't ! geutb inan liegins to thank Mr. Ree\’’e for his 
catch sight of the pit, it’s all up.’ Ou they 1 bos j)i tali ty to his sister ; — he, Mr. Reeve, said 
come, liowsever, straight on end ; there ! afterwards to iny father, it made Jiis lieart 
warii’t no time for the horse to tuni if he’<l jump like to hear the lady Avas only his sister; 
been ever so minded to, the coomb 3'ou see j lic’<l never felt anything of tlie sort before, 
being so steep, and he so much way on him. ! and could’ut keej) his eyes off her, and a 
But if the horse ditl’iit see the pit, the lady beautiful creature she Avas, not more than 
did. And what do you think she does ^ In- nineteen year old, Avitli such Wely eyes, and 
stead of throwing of herself off, or screaming, the sweetest voice that ever Avas lieard.” 
or pulling at tlie rein, she gives her horse's To abridge tlie shepherd’s story, Avliich 
head a lift, Jays into liiiii Avith her whip as lasted a Uvo-loug liour, it aiqieared tliat the 
hard as she can cut, and away they flies right gentleman and lady had only just arrived in 
into the mbldle of the air. Dashed to pieces that part of the country, ami Avore staying at 
among the flints at the bottom of the pit Avas the (Jastle inn at Marlborough. They had 
all my father and Mr. Peeve ever looked for, brought their horses with them, and being out 
but tJiere must have been a good spring in for an evening riile, the lady's horse had run 
that horse — bright bay he Avas, my father aAvay and taken tlie road to Jlcwish. Having 
said, — for he lauded clear ou the lower side witnessed what had happeneil, and being so 
of the pit, right away among some peggall near, Mr. Ueevc rode over the next morning 
bushes (whitethorn) that grow’d at the edge; to Marlborough to iiay his respects and ask 
it was full five and twenty foot that jump, if it after the Ja<l3\ He found her quite Avell, but 
was au inch — to 'say nothing of the drop, alone, her brother having been obliged to 
But that warii’t all : there the lady set ; if go to Loudon ou some pressing business. 
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Mr. Heeve’s heart liad not leapt in his bosom [to London, but where he went afterwards 
without cause ; lie was already deeply iii love, [ nobody at Hewisli ever heard, 
and his passion grew with every hour. Nor I It was not till New Year’s eve that he 
did it seem to him that his case was hopeless ; • returned, and when he did so, those who 
for, during the a>)scnce of the lady’s brother, knew him best could scarcely have sworn 
he was admitted wlieiiever he called, ami that he was the same person who, six months 
allowed to join Miss Emily — si lo was known before, had been such a quiet, contented, 
by no other naiiie — in the exercise of which happy-looking young man. Deep lines were 
she was so fond, and knowing the country for in Jiis face now, his hair had grown gray, hia 
miles rouml, lie f>rovcd an excellent guide, frame Wfis meagre ; there was restlessness in 
He used generally to manage to bring her his eye, and impatience on hia lips, as if he 
home by Irewish, and the last day on which struggled with mental more than with bodily 
they rode out tog<‘.ther, she dismounted to see pain. His nvuiiier, too, was as inucli altered 
his gar<leii and liomesteail, ami all the pleii- as his person : formerly ho had a kind word 
ishiijg of the farm and wliile they walketl by } for evciy one — now, he spoke seldom, and 
the brink of L*it Ponil ho made her an offer always harshly. He seemed to take no plea- 
of marria 5 ' 0 . Tb was never known exactly in sure in anything, unless it were to stand for 
what way the oiler was received. Some said houi*s at a time on the brink of Pit Pond, 
it was at once rejected in an angry manner ; looking down into the water, 
others that Miss Emily cried a great deal, Let me give the rest of this talo as the 
.and said it was impo.ssible ; but Mrs. ilarlow, shepherd told it : 

who lived at Hewisli farm as Mr. Reeve’s j “A iter not seeming to care much what 
housekeeper, and is reported to have seen had become of the fai-in while he was away, 
something of what took place, always de- . or to take any ])ride in it when he got back, 
dared that whatever Miss i^mily might have j one morning in b^ebvuary — it was Candlemas 
replied, she was sure Mr. Keeve kis.sed her 'day — Mr. Jteevc got up early, just as he used 
more than once and called h(3r his own; after j to do aforetime, and went round to my father 
which, vrithout coming into the house again, j and .said, as it wtis lambing time, and the 
they mountotl their hoises and rode away. | snow w'as on the ground, lie’d like him to 
Whether this were true or not, at all events j look well after the young lambs as soon as 
Mr. Reeve did not accom[)any her into Marl- j they wa.s dropped, and keep ’em nice and 
borough, but must liave taken leav'e of lier i warm ; and my father said he’d bo sure to, 
somewhere on the road, for she was alone I for he w\as glad to see his master take an 
when she got down at the door of the Castle i interest in the poor dumb things ; lie fancied 
inn. What became of him afterwards for it a good sign. lie little thought what was 
several hours is a mystery, since he did not ; going to happen. Breakfast time come, but 
retuni till past midnight, long after IMi's. | Mr. Reeve was wanting, and Mrs. Barlow 
Barlow had gone to bed, but she lie.ard him . she waited an hour or more, wondering wdiere 
stable his horse and afterwards go up to hw I he was. At last she .sent out to look for 
own room, where he walked to and fro, she Jiini, and the first person the girl met, was the 
said, till .sunrise. All that day, and the next, . cowboy, who told her he’d seen his master, 
and the next after that, and so on fbrsov'cral ; an hour before, walking roiiiul and round Pit 
more, he looked very p:dc and ill, and didn’t , Bond, but stoiipiiig every now and then, and 
ride out or go over the farm, but sat near the 1 saying something to himself. What it was, 
window, making as if he was reading, the boy wa.s too far off to hear, but ho 
though, as Mrs, Barlow a<lded, “his eye was thought he heard tlie name of ‘Eni’ly ’ twdee 
on the road all the time, ainl every five re])eated, and then Mr. Reeve looked up, and 
ininute.s he went to the g.ate to see if the seeming to think tho boy was watching of 
postman was ill sight,” for it .seemed lie ex- him, sent him with a message. to a place a 
pected a letter, lie got one at last, but mile oiF ; and the boy said he sliould never 
matters were not at all mended by it : on the forget his master’s look when he spoke to 
contrary, he got paler and thinner, and used him, it was so culd-like and ghastly. They 
to shut himself up in his room, and write by begun now to suspect that somet4iing had 
the hour together. Whom lie wrote to nobody gone wrong with Mr. Reeve, and awa}’^ they 
knew; for lie never entrusted Ids letters to all hurries down to Pit Poiul, and tlicie, sure 
any one, but roile off with tliem himself, enough, they sees Mr. Reeve’s hat Hoaiing 
without leaving word where he was gone to atop of the water. They got rnkes and they 
or wlien he should be back. got hooks, and poles and ropes, and overy- 

A fiber about two months had gone by in thing they could think of, and dragged the 
this manner, ;inother letter came for him. It pond right through and through, but they 
was charged with a heavy postage, and could find nothing : whatever he’d done with 
Jacob Stride, the postman, said it came from himselfj he warii’t drowuded. So they seta 
abroad. The next day Mr. Reeve told his about to look somewhere else, and my father, 
housekeeper he ’was going away for some who’d joined the rest, he spied footmarks in 
time : he left money with her to pay all the snow that looked like Mr. Reeve’s, for 
necessary ex|)enses from that time till Christ- they was littler than the farm servants’ ; and 
mas, and then set out. He took the coach they led to a barn where there hadn’t been 
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no threshing done yet, but the oats and looking into the water, after his custom 
barley was still mowed up, just as it first when he was alive. Then one of the plough- 
stood. The d<wr of this barn was ever so men saw him more than 0|pce, coming down 
little ajar, as if it had been pullcd-to from one of tlie furrows, as he went up another ; 
the inside, but hadn’t come quite home. My but lie always vanished when he got within 
hither and another goes inside the barn, the about a team’s length. Others saw’ him nigh 
rest was too scared to follow, and they soon the barn where he hung himself ; and at last 
sees that somebody had been there, for ever it got so bad. that none of the people liked to 
so many sheaves was scattered about on the stir out alone, or, for that matter, stay on the 
tlireshing-fioor. Up they climbs amongst the farm. Tlie jdace got a bad name, and it 
oats, anti Jis my father was groping about in I behoved ]Mr. Martin, him as succeeded to the 
the dark, he strikes his face agin something ; properly, to get rid of it, if he did not want 
Jie puts out his hand, and feels a pair of legs j everything to go to rack and ruin, 
banging down. Ho remembered then, all in j “ After a good deal of talking amongst the 
a moment, tliat there was a )>eam above that ' folks .at Kewisb, tho upshot was to sj)e.*ik to 
could be reached from the top of the stack, ( the clcx-g3'man of the parish, and ask him if 
afore the sheaves was thrown down, and he < he couldn’t do something to lay the sperrit. 
cried out to his partner to set the barn doors He wouldn’t liave nothing to do witli it at 
wide open, and then there come in a stream tiist ; but in the end he consented, and then, 
of liglit, and poor Mr. Ueevc was seen hang- the thing having got wind, live or six more 
ing from the beam, with a rope round his clergymen in the pariah round about said 
neck. They cut him down directly, but it they’d join, and so they did. I can’t tell how 

was of no use ; he was quite dead. many people was a^-siniibled in the biggest 

“Mr. Eeeve, as 1 told you before, sir, had room in the farm-house, but there was the 
relations as was well-to-do ; and though clergymen with their prayer-books and 
there couldn’t ho no doidit that lie died by gowns, and there was Mr. and 2^Irs. Martin, 
his own hand, he was buried like a Christian, and the parish clerk of Hewish, and my 
not like old Hany Pike ; but tlieii he was father was there, and a many more besides, 
hated, an<l everybody liko<l poor Mr. Itccve, The first thing tho clergymen done was to 
and pitied Ivis case. What lie did it for ; exercise the sperrit — read him up, tliat is; 
seemed pretty certain — ^love for Mi.ss lilmily. ; and it’s as true as you’re sotteii’ there, Mr. 
Letters was lound as told all that story. It llceve, he come into the room, nobody 
came out, from one thing and another, that couldn’t see how or by what entrance, 
she warn’t the gciillemau’s sister after all. 1 warn’t a bit white, like a ghost, as 

Nayther was she his wife. He was a young I most of ’em expected, but was dressed just 
geiiilcman of high family, married to some ; tho way ho used to walk about the farm, 
one else afore he seed her, wliich was at a ' only liis head was more on one side, bent 

circus in Lath, where she rode the fl3dng down like on his brexist, and he guggled in 

horse in the ring. There w.as a bill of the Ids talk when lie spoke. The clergyman of 
performance found in Mr. Reeve’s dcik, with Jfewisli, lie asked tlie sperrit why he hunted 
Jier name in it. ‘Miss Emily Featherweight ’ about, aiul wiiat he wanted ; and the sperrit 
(that couldn’t have b(‘en her re.al name) * the said it was on account of the trouble his soul 
ee-qucslnan wonder,’ with a picter of her in had come to for having hung himself, and he 
a hat and feathers leaping her horse througli cleaved to be laid in the lied Sea, to keep 
a circle of fire ; but my father sai<l it w;u'u’t i him cool, he was so hot, he said. Then the 
nigli handsome enough, for the bright eyes ! clergymen asked him if Pit Pond wouldn’t 
waru’t tlici'e, and you couhlu’t hear the I do ; that was alwa3’a cool, being in a sliady 
sweet voice as was hers. Where .Mr. Keeve 1 place ; and the sperrit, my father said, made 
got this bill nobody could tell ; most likely- a kind of shudder that went right through ' 
’twas when ho went away, for then he them all ; and then he told tlie clcrgym^ 
learnt all he knew, just as lie wrote it Pit Pond would do, if so be he was laid there 
down : how he followed her abroa<l, how ho for a hundred 3'eara. So, upon that, all the 
found out that tlie gentleman ill-used and clergymen ttxik up their books to praN’^ him 
lelt her, and how she died at a place called away, and the first words did it ; for, no sooner 
PriiRsels, in a sort of pri. sou-hospital, wasted liad they said, ‘ In the name of the Lord--* 
to a skeleton and broken-hearted ; she that than the sperrit disaji])eared ; but tliiw went 
only six months before Wfis so beautiful and on to the end, and Mr. Eeeve’s ghost was 
happy. never seen no more.” 

It was a cousin of Mr. Eeeve’s that come And so,” I observed, after having been so 
to him at Hewish farm after he wa.s dead and long a patient listener, “ and so you suppose 
gone. Gone, I oughtn’t to say — ^for it was the spirit was laid in Pit ]’oik 1 ?” 
long before he went; and up to this day “You may judge for 3'ourself,” replied the 
there’s some of the old people as will have it shepherd, “ by what I tells you. TJiat pond 
he’s to be seen still. The first notion there in Mr. Eeeve’s lifetime was as clear as cristial. 
was about his walking come from one of the The very first evening as he was laid, one of 
women-servants,* who met him close to Pit the hinds, who didn’t know nothing about 
Pond one evening at dusk, where he was where the sperrit had been exercised to, driv 
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the cattlo down to the pond to drink as 
usual ; not one of ’em \voul<l touch the water, 
not with tlieir lioofs even, Lut lowed and 
turned away their lieails, and eurne right back ; 
and the next day the pond come over all 
green — thick and matted — and so it is to this 
hour. That ’s all I know ; but it ’s getting an 
old story now, and jieople don’t take so much 
notice of it as they did. However, sir, } on 
may believe tliat 1 haven’t told you a word 
but what ’s been told to me for true.” 

CKAES. 

Discussed as a dainty, except in the West 
Indies, crabs do mt hold the tirst place 
among the crustaceans, though, even in 
Kurope, they have proj)erties wJiicIi, rightly ! 
liauilied, are \vell worthy of gastronomic 
attention. But betore 1 consi«ler them in 
that light — that is to say, before 1 su|> — 
I wnsii to speak of thoir moral and pei“son«al 
attiibutes ; whieli, to my lliinking, are far 
more interesting than those of lobsters. 

The Mnerourian, as 1 have shown,* is, in a 
psychological ])oint of view, noticeable chiefly 
for his very spiteful temper and his exceed- 
ingly (luaiTelsome ilisposiLion. If inter- 
marriages over take jilace between the 
dillei’CMit branches of the crustacean family, I 
pity the creature tliat finds a husband, or a 
wii'e, in a lobster ; a worse ueighbour it is 
nut possible for any shellfish to meet with. 

Now the crab, take liim for all in all, is by 
no means a bad sort of fellow, though he has 
his peeuxiarities. To a certain extent, he also 
is pugnacious ; but, unlike the lobster, his 
pugiiiiciiy is not wholesale and iiidiscrimi- 
nato. When a crab tiglits, it is alwiiys on a 
personal question : to resei>t an insult cr to 
defend himself from assault. “ ''I’he Boi's- 
Iviabbe” (purse-crab), says ilumpliius. “is a 
native of Amboyiui, wliere it lives in the 
fissures of the rocks by day, an<l seeks its 
food by night on the l>eacli. When met in 
the road, he sets himself up in a threatening 
attitude, and then retie*il s backwards, making 
a great snapping with his pincers.” .Koche- 
fort says tlie same of the crabs in the West 
Indies : ‘‘ When you try to catch them, they 
retreat sideways, show tlieir teeth, and dis- 
play their open pincers, striking- them against 
each other.” This is not the portraiture of 
a crab seeking a quarrel. It exhibits, on the 
contrary, a character in wdiich caution and 
courage are combined : if you thrust a quarrel 
upon him he will do his devoir crabfully ; 
and, when he falls, it will be like a warrior, 

“ with his back to the field and his feet to 
tlie foe.” Perhaps you will tell me he is a 
duellist, and quote Aristotle and Pliny to 
prove it. I know that botli these naturalists 
assert that crabs are in the habit of fighting 
like rams. Aristotle says so in the eighth 

' iS<.u 5G7 of the niatli volume of ]louBcIiold| 
Worda. iiuiclo Lubitlcrs. 


book of his History of Aininals (and Pliny 
' repeats the observation) : “ They will fight 
! with one another, and then yee shall see 
■ them jurre and butt wiih their horns like 
I ramme.s.” But it must be borne in mind 
: that tlie mere fact of being engaged in a fair 
I stand-up fight is no proof of a ([uarrelsome 
disposition. Who can tell what may have 
been the amount of provocation that had led 
to this hostile demonstration ? There may 
have been a lady in the case ; wliich, consider- 
ing that crabs are arrayed, like knights- 
erraut, always in full panojily, is not by any 
moans impro))able. There is abundant evi- 
ileiice that the crab is benevolent, p<atient, 
long-audering. Its powers of endurance are 
! prodigious. Sir Charles Lyell tells us, in his 
i^uciples of Geology, that, in the year 
! eighteen Imiidivd and tliirty-two, a large 
I female crab (cancer pagurus) was captured 
I oil the Englisli coast covered with oysters, and 
I smaller sea parasites ; some of six years’ 

: growth. Two were four inches loiijr and 
! tliree inches and a half broad. Miv Robert 
Brown saw the animal alivo, in excellent 
health and spirits ; mid Mr. Hroderip, wIk) so 
useful lycom bines tlie naturalist witli theiiolice 
magistrate, ])0ssesses it dead, lie has deeuled 
that this iialient pagurus could not have east 
its shell during the period of the venerable 
oyster’s residence upon it ; but must have 
retained it for six years, instead of moulting 
it annually, which is, according to some 
I authorities, the liabit of tlie species. The 
I fable of the old man of the mountain becomes 
tame and pointless after this reality. 'J'he 
wise shelllish cheerfully emlured wliat 
could not be cured with a resignation and 
fortitude worthy of a crab of old Sparta^ 
Indoetl, wisdom, foresight, and cunning 
are characteristics of the species ; and in 
them it places more depemleiice than in 
physical force. That very Bbrs-kvabbe which 
w^ have already mentioned olfers a proof 
of tliis. Hear lluniphius again : “ Tlie 

natives of Aniboyna relate that they [the 
crabs] climb tlie cocoa-nut trees to get at 
the milk wldcli is in the fruit ; ” hence, 
he says, “ the common name they bear is that 
of the crab of the cocoa-nut.” Pontoppidan, 
the learned Bishop of Bergen, also asserts 
that the crabs in Norway “ have an artifice 
in throwing a stone between the shells of the 
oyster when open, so that it cannot shut, and 
by that means seizing it Jis a prey.” Acts 
like these denote a subtle intellect ; indeed, 
tlic crab’s career aftbrds strong evidence of 
his being generally under the iuiluonce oi an 
arridre peusoe. 

Take the hermit crab (pagurus niger) as 
an example. Pliny says — I quote tlie de- 
lightfully quaint translation of Philemon* 
Llolland, which may be fouuddn the British 
Museum, with Shakspeare’s autograph in it, 
“William Shakspeare his Booke” (folio, 
Loudon, IGOl) — “The least of these crabs is 
called pinnoteres, and for his smalluesse 
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most subject and exposed to take wrdng. 
But as subtle and craftie he is, as he 
is little ; for his manner is to shi*owd 
and hide himself within the shells of emptie 
oysters; and even as he groweth bigger and 
bigger, to goe into those that be wider.” 
Ciiiesby, in Ids Natural History of Florida, 
(folio, London, 1731-43), * speaking of the 
liermit-crab under the designation of Bernard 
rilerinite, l»is French appellation, says : 
‘‘ When they are assailed in the shell in which 
they liave taken refuge, tliey thrust forth the 
larger claw in a defensive posture, and will 
pinch very hard wliaiever molests them.” 
This is the same crustacean mentioned by 
Hughes iu his Natural History of Barbadoes 
(folio, London, 1700) as the soldier crab, 
assigning for the name a reason which 
savours very much of the old soldier : ‘‘The 
soldier-crab is amphibious, and is thought to 
have derived its name from its frequent 
change of quarters ; for its first appearance 
is ill a small periwinkle shell ; as it grows 
too big for this, it looks out for another 
empty shell, agreeable to its present bulk ; 
soon after it takes up its ahorle iu a large wilk- 
shcll.” That crabs know pretty well what they 
are about, is apparent also from Pliny’s general 
description of them (lib. ix. c. 31) : “Crabs 
delight iu soft and delicate places. In winter 
they seek after tlie warine or siuisliine shore ; 
but when summer is come, they retire into 
tlie coole and deepe holes in the shade. All 
the sort of them take liarine and paire by 
winter : in autumiie and springe they battle 
and wfixe fat ; and especially when the moon 
is at the full ; because that planet is com- 
fortable in the night time, and with her 
wai'iiie light luitigatetli the cold of the night.” 

Crabs, moreover, liave a cultivated taste. 
Their torulness for music is mentioned by 
several authors, who, however, are silent as 
to whether they <laiice to the tunes in which 
tliey appear so greatly to delight. Conrad 
Gcsiier, in his b’ischbucli (folio Fraiiforl- 
am-Meyn, 1598) tells the following story 
which I translate. He is speaking of 
the Tasclienkrab (pocket-crab) : “ The fisher, 
men entice these crabs out of their 
haunts willi sweet songs, knowing how 
pleasant unto them is inu.sic. They carefully 
conceal themselves, and then begin to pijie 
with a sweet voice, by which sound these 
animals are charmed, and go after it out of 
the sea. The fishermen draw gradually olT — 
the crabs follow, and when on dry land, 
are seized and made prisoners.” Itondelet, 
the Ictu'ued physician of Montpelier, al- 
ludes to the pleasure that crabs take in 
music in his Histoiro des Poissons. He 
also gives them a chai’acter for wisdom, 
ih >ugh in his anxiety to establish Iiis position 
lie proves rather too inach. Tlie example he 
selects is heracliticus cancer, so called from 
its being a native of the shores of Poiitus, 
near lieracloa. “The wisdom of this crab 
is also praised; aud it is on this account* 


that it was represented hanging to the collar 
of the Ephesian Diana, as a sign of wisdom 
and counsel. Now, its .wisdom consists in ' 
this : that, in the spring time, depriving 
itself of it*" shell, ./id feeling weak and dis- 
armed, it hiiles itself without attacking any- 
thing until it lias regained its former hard 
covering. When tlie period has arrived 
for getting rid of its armoui*, it runs back- 
wards and foi wards like a mad creature, 
seeking for food of all kinds, with which, 
when its body is more than ordinarily filled, 
the shell violently bursts opeu.” 

I have- said enough to show how greatly 
the sagacity of the crab prevails over that 
violence wliich is the leading characteristic of 
the lobster. If additibnal proof be wanting 
ot the ferocious nature of the longer-tailed 
crustacean, it can be found in Gesner’s 
veracious volume, where, on the authority of 
Olaiis Magnu.s, he gives an engraving of a huge 
lobster in the act of devouring a man — not 
simply dining off him, as a crab might do, but 
literally strangling him in his embraces. 

To heighten the probability of this tableau 
the lobster in the engraving is represented 
about three times the size of the man, 
round wJiose head the animal’s pincers are 
wroathoil into a sort of arbour, pressing him 
down into his open mouth. Tlie swimming 
man (schwinimcnden Meiisch) appears sin- , 
gularly costumed for the enjoyment of nata- i 
lion, being full-dressed, witli garters tied in j 
bows at Ins knees, and wearing an elaborate 
beard, which resists the power of the water 
to t.*ike it out of curl. Gesner adds that this 
lobster, which is like a rhinoceros, is wonder- 
fully beautiful and agreeable to behold ! 

To return to the less pugnacious crab. To 
say that he is wliolly exemplary is perhaps to 
assert too much. 1 lancy, for example, that 
in the article of forage he does not care to 
draw the line too closely between mourn and 
tuum ; but then his habits — ^tl^ose with which | 
lie was gifted by nature — are predatory, and j 
some allowance must be made on tlieir i 
account. I look upon him as altogether ; 
ot a lietter nature than the lobster, as : 
having more churacter about him, as being, j 
as it were, more a man of the world. lie 
can live anywhere, do anything, eat any thing. 

If the crab had not sometliing out of the 
common in him, is it likely that learned 
astronomers would liave placed him so con- 
spicuously in the zodiac '( Trace him 
through all the systems, and he figures pro- 
minently in each : whether as the carcatl of 
I the Hindus, the saralan of the Arabs aud 
Persians, the kardbosfof the Greeks (it was 
tlirough Juno’s interest he got in there, after 
being crushed by Hercules when he was sent 
to bite the demigod’s great toe in the fight 
with the Hydra of Leriia), or as the well- 
known Cancer of the it. ‘mans and ourselves. 

See what a charge is assigned liini ! A 
whole tropic to hiinsclf, besides the care of tlie : 
summer solstice, with the sole managemeiiL 
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of the sun, till that luminary falls into the ideas of dignity, styles Jiimself corytes cas- 
lap of autumn, and all his short-comings sivelaiinus, and is a very stitf-l imbed, long- 
— very many in this country, though fewer clawed crustacean : he is* awkward enough in 
. this year than usual— are weighed in the all conscience, — ^his wooden-looking, dollified 
Balance, ft is not an ordinary animal that pincers, tripping him up at every sle[) — and 
could do all this. probably making him swear, for his temper, 

But to re-translate our crab from the skies, of course, is hot— tas he scrambles over the 
and bring him buck to earth. Observe s;incls at Beaumaris, where he cluefiy deliglits 
of what iiccouiit he is. There is not a part to dwell. But, on the other hand, see how 
of the globe of which he is not an esteemed active and sprightly are many of the bra- 
inhabitant Attempt the north-west passage, chyurons race. There are the grapsoidiana, 
and under tlic name of homola ajiinifrons, the moat timorous of crabs, that run with in- 
all covereil with yellow hairs, like the dwarf credible swiftness. Who has not noticed their 
in the laiiy tale, you meet him in the Arctic wonderful activity when disturbed on the 
regions, lla the in the Indian .seas, and you rocks at Ihimsgate? They may be, asMr. ISIilne 
shall encounter him as Egeria — “ the nymph- Edwards says, very grotesque in their inove- 
' oJepsy of some fond despair” — .irmed with ments, but at all events they are uncommonly 
h mg slender claws, and clambering over the s]u*y. Run after and try to catch one, and then 
rocks where you have left your clothes. Cast see where you arc. Tnallprobability sprawling 
your line in the depths of ocean, and if your on your face amid the sea- weed. Tlie scientific 
hook be baited with the savoury meat which n.ame for those dodgers is carcinus nidenas, 
his soul loveth — radiated animals, and fish the common short» crab, a design:* tion wliich, 
of all kinds,” peradventure you shall capture when spoken in English, must be carefully 
him, now calling himself gonoplax rhomboidcs pronounced for fear of accident, though crabs 
— a hard, angular name, befitting a sharji, theni.selves are not very particular as to the 
active, industrious individual who has his haunts which they frequent. The carcinus 
own living to get, and gets it at the expense iiKXjnas has one peculiarity which I must 
of somebody else. There are great varieties mention. Unlike tlie generality of decapods, 
of the crab family in the Mediterranean: they are born with tails; i)iit those they 
one of the most notable of them is the leave behind ’em as they grow older. In 
calappa granulata, a specie.s wliicli the !Mar- Norway this species is calleil tlic garuater or 
seilhis fishermen have loaded with all sorts of duck-crab ; and Pontoppidan, who has a 
opprobrious aud ridiculous names, calling large, episcopal faith, says that their greatest 
them migranes, cons de mer, and crabe.s danger ariscKS from the eel, ‘‘wliich twines 
honteux. though what they have to be itself about the creature’s claws, and by 
I ashamed of is more than I can tell. jVIode.st squeezing itself together (boa-con.strictor 
crabs v/ould be the more appropi*iate term, fashion), break.s them olF and sucks ilicm with 
for they hide themselves in the clefts of the great e:igerness.” The gourmaml ! 8j»it(i of 
rocks at a depth of nearly a hundred feet, his faith, however, the good Bishop ot Bergen 
It is the dilliculty of getting at them, I su.s- (loos not believe, with Pliny or Ovid, that 
pect, which makes the Marseillais so spiteful, these crabs are at a certain season traiLsformed 
They are quite worth the trouble of catching, into scorpions. He says it is not at all pro- 
though not easy to get at when caught ; for bable. If you wish to know what Ovid says 
they are about the best protected crabs going, on the subject, I refer yrm to the fifteenth 
their chelm and all tlieir other feet being .shut boolc of his Metamorphoses, or to the trans- 
in like instruments of ShefUcld m:ike. There lation made, in sixteen hundred and three, by 
is the dorippo again, a well-known decapod Artlinr Golding, gentleman, who, in rather 
haunting the shores of the A<lj-latic. The long-legged verse, thus gives the recipe for 
inhabitants of Itimiiii, that pontifical city, making a scorpion : 

sliaiaefully abuse this cr.ab, calling him Go pull away tho clcas from crabbes that in tlie Bc.a 
facchino (blackgu.ard) ; like Ancient Pistol, do breede, 

“ they eat and eke they swear.” But the And buryc all the rest in mould, and of the same will 
good folks of Rimini ouglit to have remem- Bj>ring 

bered the proverb about tlii’owing .stones : A scorpion which witli writhen tayle will tlircaten for 
the most illustrious family of which their place »dng. 

c:in boast bearing the subriipiet — given them, Geaner, in rough Gorman, says the like, 
perhaps, by the crabs — of JMalatesta (wrong- Tliei e is a kind of crab which I think the 

head). There is much^ ingenuity in the way eels aforesaid would fight shy of : this is the 
the doiipi)e bestows Ids legs: two pail's of Trold-krabber, or prickly crab, sometimes 
them being placed on his back, so that if called the Sea-spider, whose embraces might 
accident or malevolence — on the pai*t of the not be so pleasant as those of a aiiioofher 
people of Rimini — turn him upside down, sort. These Trolds, like their preternatm il 
lie can get over the ground^ quite as namesakes tho Dwarfs, have the faculty oi 
well as if nobody had disturbed him. It is a prognosticating a sudden changp of weather, 
great mistake to sui>pos 0 that all crabs are by rapidly changing color rs, A blushing 
awkvv.'ir^l. There is, it is true, a Welshmiiu crab must be an example to animals ! 
who, in perfect accordance with Cambrian But before I have done with the Grap- 
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Boidians, fh)m whom I have slightly It is not to be supposed that a race of 
diverged, I must speak of one or two more, animals, which under such various ibrms are 
There is the grapsus pictns, or pagnrus so widely scattered over the globe, should be 
maculatus, beautifully mottled with red — allowed to finish tlieir career without occupy- 
before boiling — ^whose agility surpiisses that iiig a place in the Pliarmacopoeia of the 
of all other crabs. To see liow nimbly they middle ages, when remedies for accidents 
scale perpendicular heights, or, greater and diseases were sought even in stocks and 
achievement still, scour the faces of rocks stones. The crab was held to possess many 
that hang horiisonlally, would excite envy in a occult virtues, “Singular good are they,” 
house-fly, and perfectly niadilen that Aineri- observed one oUi writer, “against the bytyng© 
can gentleman who lumbered along with his and styngyuge of serpentes.’* “ The juice of 
head downward over the stage of l)rury Lane crabs,” says Gesnor, “ mixed wdth honey, is 
Theatre a couple of years ago. The grapsus iiseliil to those who have dropsy.” Again : 
pictus has fancies which are anomalous: he “An ointment made of the ashes of a crab’s 
can’t live in the water, but tor the life of him shell, with honey, enreth the king’s evil.” 
can’t keep away from it ; he is always getting Oil, wax. vinegar, and wine, are the accom- 
wet, and sometimes, when he is washed otf* paniments with which the cmb-medicine is 
by a heavier sea than usual, gets drowned exhibited. “JSteep the flesh of a crab,” advises 
into tlu' bargain. Tlie horseman crab — Koiidelet, “in barley or pimpernel water ; it is 
called in Barbacloes Ben Trotters — ^Ijelongs good for the bite of a mad dog.” Marcellas, 
to this swiftly-moving race. Their rcpula- another learneil Theban of that ilk, recom- 
tion is of old date, for Pliny tells us that in mends a tablespooiifiil of powder of crabs to 
Phconicia is a kind of crab called hippoco, or be taken with sweet wine, when you desire 
rather hippeis (that is to say horses or to raise your spirits : the wine without the 
horsemen), which are so swift that it is powder is, I should imagine, the better 
impossible to overtake them. Of the same recipe. The eyes of crabs have enjoyed a 
agile family are the cl ubsmen and she-bitera, medicinal i*cputation down to a very late 
whose claws are of immense size in compari- period, and the soldier crab is still highly 
son with tlieir bodies ; and the scuttle-crab, esteemed in some of the West India islands, 
which feeds upon moss, and climbs the highest for the oil that is in him, which is looked . 
trees to reach its favourite food. u])()ii as being of great stu'vice to lubricate 

Contrasted with these active citizens are slilf or swollen joints. Some persons recom- 
tlie dromia hirsutissima, of Desmarest, and mend the flesh ot crabs as an admirable diet 
the lazy crab of Hughes. The formei', a for old people ; but this brings me to the 
very hairy fellow, is indolent in his motions, most interesting part of my subject, 
and lives in spots where the sea is moderately To eat your crab is, after all, the best use 
deep, taking everything coolly. His wife is jtou can put him to. In what peifectioii this 
very much given to being in a state of torj^or is aeeomplishctl in the W^'est Judies I will 
(engourdissoment). The lazy crab is a very endeavour to show, aftev descrilnng the 
large and beautiful one. The back is gene- dainty decapod for wliich these islands are 
rally full of small knobs of a pale-scarlet ju-e-einiuently famous. 1 need scarcely 
coloiu’, guarded here and there, but especially observe that it is of the land crabs I am 
about the edges of tlio back sliell, with short, j about to speak. 

sharp prickles. It lias two groat claws, ten This genus has a variety of names. The 
inches long, and when the indented edges of scientific name is gecareiuus, or crab of the 
these claws close together, they fall as regu- earth. Its local aj)pellations are derived from 
larly into their sockets as the op])osite sides its colour, as the red, the white, the black, 
of a pair of nippers. and the mulatto, in the Eiiglisli islands ; the 

The list would be a very long one if I were French call them touloiiroiix, and crabos 
to stop to enumerate «all the crab.s that are ]>eiutes, or violettcs. Of all these, the black 
good-lOoking ; I shall confine myself liere to mountain crab of Jamaica is the mo.st deli- 
the crabes peinles, or painted crabs of the cious. His habits arc thus described by Patrick 
West Indies : they belong to a class respect- Browne in his History of Jamaica (ful.,ljoudon, 
ing which I shall have more to say by and by. 1756) : “ These creatures are very numerous 
“These crabs,” says ilochefort (Hlstoire Natu- in some i)arts of Jamaica, as well us in the 
relle des Antilles, (quarto, Eotterdaui, 1G81), neighbouring islands, and on the coast of the 
“are painted so many colours, which are all .so continent. They are, in geaei al. of a dark 
beautiful and vivid, that there is nothing more j>iirple colour, but this often varies ; and you 
entertaining than to watch them as they move frequently find them spotte<l, or entirely of 
about under the trees, in the daytime, seeking another hue. They live eliieily on dry land, 
their food. Some are of a violet hue, stained and at a considerable distance from the sea, 
with black ; others of a bright yellow, marked which, however, they visit once a year, to 
with gray and purple lines, which begin at wash off their spawn, and aftei-wards return 
the throat, and spread over the back ; others to the wootls anil higher lands, where they 
ai*e striped w:ith ^ed, yellow, and green, and continue for the remainder of the season ; 
so glistening that they look as if their shells nor do the young ones ever fail to follow 
had been newly polished.” them aa soon as they are able to crawl. The 
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old crabs goiierally regain their Ijabitations 
in the mountains, which are seldom within 
less than a mile, and not often above three 
miles from Lh‘J shore, by the latter end of 
Juii •, ai d then . lovido themselves with con- 
•veuieut burrows, in which they pass the 
greater part of the day, going out only at 
night to feed. In Doceml)er ami January i 
they begin to be in spawn, and are then vej-y 
fat and delieale, but continue to grow wc.dcoi* 
until the month of May, which is the season 
for them lo w;ish otf their eggs. Tiiey begin 
to move down in Februai}, and arc very 
much abroati in Marcli and April, which 
seems to be the time for the impreg nation of 
their egg.s, but the males about thi.s time 
begin to lose their flavour, and Ihc richnc.ss 
of their juice.s. The eggs arc discharged | 
from the body tlirough tvNo small round holes, 
situated at the sides, and about the middle of • 
the under shell ; these are only large enough 1 
to admit one at a time, and as they pass they | 
are entangled in the branched capUlaments ■ 
with which the under side of the apron isj 
copiously supplied, to which they stick by tlie 
means of their proper gluten, until the, 
creatures reach the surf, where iliey wjisli' 
them all off, and then they begin to re- 
turn back to the mountains. It is re- 
markable that the bag or stomach of Ibis 
creature changes its juices with the slate of 
the body — and while poor is full of a black, | 
bitter, disagieeable fluid, uhich diminishes as 
it fattens, and at length ;ussumes a delicate, 
rich flavour. About the months of July or 
August the crabs fatten again, and prej)are 
lor mouldering, filling np their burrows with 
dry grass, leaves, and abundance of other 
materials. AVhen the jiroper period comes, 
each retires to his hole, shuts up the passage, 
and remains quite inactive till lie gets riil of 
Ills old .shell, and is fully provided with a new 
one. How long they continue in this state is 
uncertain ; but the shell is observed to burst 
both at the back and the siiles, to give a pas- 
sage to the body ; and it extracts its limbs 
from all the other part.*, gradually afterwards. 
At this time the fish i.s in the richest state, 
and covered only with a tender membram*ous 
skin, variegated with a iiiiiltitude of j eddish 
veins ; but this hardens gradually after, and 
becomes soon a poifcet shell like the foi rner. 
It is, however, remarkable that dming tliis 
change there are some strong concretions 
formed in the bag, which wa.ste and destroy 
gradually as the creature forms and perfects 
a new crust. This crab runs very fast, and 
always endeavours to get into some hole or 
crevice on the approach of danger ; nor does 
it wholly depend on its art and .swiftness, for 
. while it retreats it keeps both claws ex- 
panded, ready to catch the ollender if he 
should come within its reach ; ami if it suc- 
ceeds on these occasions, it’ commonly throws 
off the claw, which continues to aipieeze with 
incredible force for nearly a niiuiite after — 
while he, regardless of the loss, endeavours I 


to make liis escape, and to gain a more 
secure or a more louely covert, contented to 
renew his limb with his coat at the ensuing 
change ; nor would it grudge to lose many of 
the others to preseiwe the trunk entire, 
though each comes off with more labour and 
reluctance as their numbers lessen.^’ 

Crabs may lie under the accusation of 
Avalking backward, but none can say they 
do so when on the lino of march from the 
mouutaius to the sea. Then they stop at 
nolliing, but go right over every olistacle they 
find in their way. They have been known, 
says Catesby, to enter in at a window, and on 
a bed, where people who had never before 
seen any were not a little surprised. On 
these journeys they feed twice a day, and it 
is the sort of food they .select which makes 
their flesh delicious. Newly-sprung grass, 
vegetables, the tendrils of pumpkin vines, 
and tiie shoots of the young tobacco, are 
what they prefer, though sometimes they are 
less choice, and eat decayed fruit and the 
berries of the maiichaneel apple. When they 
I commit this latter indiscretion they become 
them.selves unwholesome, and should not be 
eaten, unless groat care is taken to wasli Iho 
fat, as well as the oljlier meat, with lime- 
Jiiiec and water. 

Jjime-juice is a prominent ingredient in 
die.^sing a land crab. But, first of all, you 
must catch him, w'hich is chiefly done by 
torchlight. The modus operaudi is siniide. 

, Having unearthed your gtame, move your 
, torch rapidly before his projecting eyes — he 
is speedily dazzled ; while in his bewilder- 
. jnent, jerk him on his back ; then deftly seize 
j him )>y tw^o of his hind legs, mid throw him 
into the ready sack. You may cook him at 
; leisure after this fashion : 
j {Select a fine broad - hacked touloiirou, in 
I that condition of body wdieii tlie young skin 
. is of a ])iiikish hue, tender and delicate as 
I moistened parchineni, and the aniimals them- 
I selves bear the name of erabes boursidre.s. 
Wliat callipash is to turtle, a greenish sub- 
stance called taumaliu, which is lodged under 
the shell of the hack, is to the land crab. 
Commence your operations by parboiling the 
decapod ; then take out tlie taumaliD, the 
fat, and all the meat, and, with the eggs of a 
line female crab, mix in a mortar. Then add 
half a pint of clarified butter, the yolks of 
six egg.s, some parsley and fine herbs, a few 
I heads of pimento, a little orange peel, and 
I four or five onions cut very fine. Put the 
I whole into a saucepan, and let it simmer 
I gently for an hour, squeezing in, from time to 
I time, the juice of a fresh lime. Garnish with 
peppers, green or red — bird’s eye or capsi- 
cum — and serve in a silver dish. As in the 
case of lobster, madeira is the only correct 
accompaniment. 

It would be a mockery to give a receipt 
for dressing a British mari,ne crab (however 
jolly) after this exquisite dish ; though, as 
theVFrench proverb says, ^^Quand on n*a prts 
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ce qne Ton aiin^, il faut so contenter de ce these graceful cares were halntual to the 
que Toil a.” Or, in other words, when a man family; and especially of a piece with 
has not got what he likes best, he will do well Margaret. She stood by the* tea-toble in 
to make himself contented with what he hai a light-coloured muslin go^yn, which liad 
got. At the present season, however, with a good deal of pink about it. She looked 
all our admiration for tlic animal, 3^011 had us if she was not attending to the conversa- 
bctter leave him alone. When cold w.^ather tion, but solely busy with the tea-cups, among 
return.^, and the cholera disappears, you may which her round ivory hands moved with 
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sup on him without fear. prettj", noiseless, daintiness. Slie Had a brace- 

let oil one taper arm, which would fall down 

■jkj p rri Tj A \F n ^ n TT T T 4 round wrist. Mr. Thointon watched 

JM U iv i rl A iM U U U 1 IT. re-placing of this troublesome ornament 

BY TiiPi AUTHOu OF MARY BARTON. attention than he listened to 

her lather. It seemed as if it fascinated him 
" * to see her push it up impatiently, until it 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. lightened lier soft flesh ; and then to mark 

Mr. Thornton left the house without the loosening — the fall. He could almost 
coming into the dining room .again. He have exclaiiaed — “ There it goes, again ! ** 
was rather late, and walked ra]mily out to , There was so lit tie left to be done after he 
Cranifiton. He was anxious not to slight arrived at the preparation for tea, that he 
his new friend by any di.M*espectlul unpuiic- was .almo-^t sorry that the obligation of eating 
tuality. The church-clock struck half-pa.st and drinking came so soon to prevent his 
seven as he stood at the door awaiting ' watching Margaret. She handed him his 
Dixon’s slow movements ; always doubly^ | eiip of tea with the proud air of an un wiping 
tardy when .she ha<l to degrade herself by I slave ; but her eye caught the inoiiiiuit when 
answering the door-bell. He was ushered | lie was read}" for imother enp ; and he alluost 
into tlio little drawing-room, and kimlly , longe<l to ask her to do for him what he saw 
greeted by JMr. Hale, who led him up to i her compelled to do for Jier father, who took 
his wile, whoso jiale face, and .shawl-drjiped ^ her little finger an<l thumb in his masculine 
figure made a silent excuse for the cold i hand, and made them serve as sngar-tongs. 
laiigmu* of her greeting. Margaret was Mr. 'J'hornton saw her beautiful eyes lifted "to 
liglitiug the lamp when he entered, for the j her father, full of light, haIf-laughU*r aud 
darkness w.as coming on. The lamp threw half-love, as this bit of pantomime went on 
a pretty light into the centre of the dusk}" i between the two, unobserved, as they fancied, 
room, from which, with country habits, they' by any. M;ii*garot’h head still aeh (at, as the 
did not exclude the night-skies, and the palene.ss of lur complexion, and her silence 
Ollier darkiK'ss of air. Soiiieliow, that room might liave testified ; but she was resolved to 
coiilrabtcd itself with tlie one ho had lately throw herself into the )>reach, if tliere was 
left; liandsome, ponderous, with no sign of .any Jong untoward pau.se, rather th.an that 
femiiiliie habitation, except in the one .^jiot her father’s friend, pmiil, and guest should 
where his mother s;ite, and no convenience | have causo to think himself in any way ne- 
for any other oinploymciit than eating and | glecteil. lint the conver.^ation went on ; and 
drinking. To be sure, it was a dining-room ; | Margaret <lrew into a corner, near her 
his mother preferred to sit in it ; and lier will | mother, with her work, after the tea-things 
was a household law. But the drawing room • were taken away ; and felt that she might let 
was not like this. It w.as twice — twenty times her thoughts roam, without fe.ar of being 


pretty, noiseless, daintiness. She had a brace- 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


as line ; not one quarter .as comfortalile. Here 
were no niirrois, not even a scrap of glass to | 


siuhlenly \\ anted to fill up a gap. 

Mr. Thornton and Mr, H.ile wei-e both ab- 


rcflcct the light, and .answer the .same ])ur- sorbed in the continuation of some subject 
po.se as water in a laiidse.ipe ; no gilding, a which had been started at their last mceLing. 
warm, sober breadth of colouring, well re- Margaret was recalled to a sense of the pre- 
lieved by the dear old Helitone chintz-cur- sent liv some trivial, low-sp«>ken remark of 
tains and chair covers. open davenport her mother’s; and on sudilenly looking up 

stood in the window op])osito the door ; in from her work, her eye was caught by the 
the other there was a stand, with a tall white diftereneo of outwanl njipcarance betweea 
china vase, from which drooped wreaths of her father and Mr. Thornton, .as betokening 
English ivy, palc-greeu birch, and copper- .such distinctly opposite natiirc.s. Her father 
coloured beccli-leaves. Pretty baskets of was of slight figure, which nnule him appear 
work stood .about in diflcrciit places: and killer than he really w.as, when not contrasted, 
books not cared for on account of their bind- as at this time, with the tali, massive frame 
iugs (solely) lay on one table, as if just ])ut of another. The lines in her fiilher’s face 
flown. Behind the door was another table, were soft ainl waving, with a frequent undu- 
deeked out for tea, with a white table-cloth latiug kind of trembling movement passing 
on which floiirishod the cocoa-nut cakes, am I over them, showing o\ cry fluctuating emotion ; 
a basket piled wil^li oranges and ruddy Ame- the eyelids were largo ami arched, giving to 
ricaii apples, heaped on leaves. the eyes a peculiar Janguid beauty which w.as 

It appeared to Mr. Thornton that all almost feminine. The brows were finely 
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arebe^l, but were, l)^ the very size of the moi-e aristocratic society down in the South, 
dreamy lids, raised to a considerable distance with tlieir slow days of careless ease. Ohe 
from the eyes. Now, in Mr. Thornton’s face may be clo^^ged with honey and unable to rise 
the. straight brows fell low over the clear, and fly.” 

deep-set earn (‘st eyes, which, without beinfi: Von are mistaken,” said Margaret, roused 

unpleasantly sharp, seemed intent enough to by the aspersion on her beloved South to a 
penetrate into the ^ ery heart and core of fond veliemence of defence that brought the 
what he was looking at. The lines in the face colour into her checks and the angry tears 
were few but Him, as if they were carved in ! into her eyes. “ You do not know anything 
marble, and lay principally about the lips, 1 about the South. If there is leas adventure 
which Avert* si iolitly compressed over a set of or less progress — I suppose I must not say 
teeth so faiilclcss and beautiful as to give tlie le.ss excitonient — from the gambling spirit of 
effect of sudden sunlight when the rare bright trad«*, wliicli seems requisite to force out these 
smile, coming in an instant and shining out wonderful inventions, there is less suffering 
of the eyes, changed the whole look from tlie also. 1 see men here going about in the 
severe and resolved expression of a man streets who look ground down by some 
ready to ilo and dare everything, to the keen | ]»iiiehi'ig sorrow or care — who are not only 
honest enjoyment of the moment, which is : sufferers but haters. Now, in the South we 
seldom shown so fearlessly and inatantaucoiisl}^! Iiave our poor, but there is not that terrible 
except by children. Ma.rgai‘et liked this expression in their coimteiiances of a sullen 
smile ; it Avas the tirst thing she had admired : sense of injustice which I see liere. You do 
in tliis now friend of her father’s ; and the j not know the South, Mr. Thornton,” she 
opposition of character, shoAvn in all these ! concluded, colla])siiig into a determined silence, 
details of appearance she had just been ! and angry with herself for having said so 
noticing, seemed to explain the attraction they 1 much. 

evidently felt towards each other. “ Ami may ] say you do not knoAv the 

She rearrnnged her mother’s Avorsted- ■ North asked he, with an inexpressible 
work, and fell l3ack into her own thouglits ' genflenes.s in his tone, as lie saw that he had 
— ^as completely forgotten by Mr. Thorn- j r(\*dly hurt her. She continued resolutely 
ton as if she had not been in the . silent ; yearning aftei* the lovely haunts she 
room, so thoroughly was he occupied in i h;ul left far away in Hampshire, with a pas- 
explaining to JVIr. Hale the magnilicent | sionate longing that made her feel her 
power, yet delicate adjustment of the might ! voice Avould be unsteady and trembling if sli6 
of the steam-hammer, which was recalling to spf>ke. 

Mr. Hale some of the wonderful atones of *^At any rate, Mr. Thornton,” said Mrs, 
subservient genii in the Arabian Niglits — one Hale, you will allow that Milton is a much 
moment stretching from earth to sky and nioi*e smoky, dirty town than you will ever 
filling all the width of the horizon, at the j meet Avith in the SoAitli.” 
next obediently compn.'ssod into a vase small ‘‘ I am afraid I must give up its cleanli- 
enough to be borne in the hand of a child. ness,” said Mr. Thornton, with the quick 
“And this imagination of power, this gleaming smile. “ But avo are bidden by par- 
practieal realisation ofa gigantic thought, came 1 lament to bum our own smoke ; so I suppose, 
out of one man’s brain in our good toAvn. That like good little children, we slndl do as Ave 
very man has it within him to mount st(?p by are bid — some time.” 

ste]) on each wonder he achieves to higher “But I think you told me you had altered 
marvels still. Ami I’ll be bound to say, we your chimneys sa as to consume the smoke, 
haA^e many among ns aa Iio, if he Avere gone, did yon not ?” a.sked Mr. Hale, 
could s])ring into the. broach and carry on the “ Mine Avere altered by my own will, before 
war Avhich compels, and sh:dl compel, all ma- parliament meddled Avitli the affiiir. It was 
terial ])ower to yield to scmiice.” an immediate outlay, but it repays me in the 

“ Y our Ijoast reminds me of the old linea — saving of coal. I am not sure whether I 
, , , . • • 1 i>. I J should have done it, if I had waited until 

tlw act 1)0^36(1. At any rate, I should 
s«) 0 ( .8c\c was . have waited to be informed agaiust and fined, 

■ (At her father’s quotation Margaret looked and given all the trouble in yielding that I 
suddenly up with inquiring Avonder in her legally could. But all laws whicli depend for 
eyes."^' How in the Avoi'ld had they got from their enforcement upon informers and lines, 
cog-wheels to Chevy Cliace 1) become inert from the odiousiiess of the 

“ It is no boast of mine,” replied Mr. inacJiinery. I doubt if there luis been a 
Thornton; “it is plain matter-ol-fact. I chimney in Milton informed against for five 
won’t deny that I am proud of belonging to a years past, although some are constantly scud- 
town — or perhaps I should rather say a dis- ing out one-third of their coal in what is 
trict — the necessities of which give birth to called here unparliamentary smoke.” 
such grandeur of conception. I would rather “ I only know it is impossible to keep the 
be a man toiling, suffering — nay, failing and muslin blinds clean here above a week 
succe>.Hl<"S!3 — here, than lead a dull prosperous together ; and at llelstone we have had them 
life in the old Avoru grooves of what you call up for a month or more, and they have not 
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looked dirty at the end of that time. And 
as for hands — Margaret, how many times did 
you say you had , washed your hands this 
morning before twelve o’clock 1 Three times, 
was it uot 1” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

‘‘ You seem to have a strong objection to 
acts of parliament and all legislation aifoct- 
ing your mode of management down licre at 
Milton,” said Mr. Hale. 

“Yes, I have; and many others have as 
well. And with justice, I think. The whole 
machinery — I don’t mean the wood and iron 
macliinery now — of the cotton trade is so 
new that it is no wonder if it does not work 
well in every part all at once. Seventy years 
ago what was it ? And now what is it not i 
Kaw, crude materials came together ; men <jf 
the same level, as regarded cducati(jii and 
station, took suddenly the dilferent ])Ositionsr)f 
masters and men, owing to the mother-wit, 
ajs regarded opportunities and probabilities, 
which distinguished some, and made them far- 
seeing as to what great future lay concealed in 
that rude model of Sir Richard Arkwright’s. 
The rapid development of what might be ca iled 
anew trade gave those early masters enormon:? 
power of wealth and command. I don’t mean 
merely over the workmen ; I mean over ()ur- 
oli;isers — over the whole world’s mavkt‘t. 
Why, I may give you, as an instance, an 
advertisement, inserted not fifty years ago in 
a Milton paper, that so-and-so (one of the 
lialf-dozen calico-printers of the time) would 
close his warehouse at noon each day ; there- 
fore, that all purchasers must come before 
that hour. Fancy a man dictating in this 
manner the time when he would sell and 
when he would not sell. Now, T believe if a 
good customer chose to come at midnight, I 
should get up, and stand hat iu hand to 
receive his orders.” 

Margaret’s lip curled, but somehow she 
was compelled to listen ; she could no longer 
abstract herself iu her own thoughts. 

“1 only name such things to show what 
almost unlimited power the manufactureis 
had about the beginning of this century. The 
men were rendered dizzy by it. Because a 
man was successful in his ventures, there 
was no reason that in all other things his 
mind should be well-balanced. On the con- 
trary, his sense of justice, and his simplicity, 
were often utterly smothered under the glut of 
wealth that came down upon him ; and they 
tell strange tales of the wild extravagance of 
living indulged iu on gala-days by those 
early cotton-lords. There can be no doubt, 
too, of the tyranny they exercised over their 
work-people. You know the i)roverb, Mr. 
Hale, * Set a beggar on horseback, and he ’ll 
ride to the devil,’ — well, some of these early 
manufacturers did ride to the devil iu a mag- 
niheent etyle— crushing human bone and 
flesh under their horses’ hoofs without re- 
morse. But by and by came a reaction ; 
there were more factories, more masters ; 


more men were wanted. The power of 
masters and men became more evenly ba- 
lanced ; and now the battle is pretty fairly 
waged between ua. We will hardly submit 
to the decision of an umpire, much less to the 
interference of a meddler with only a smat- 
tering of the knowledge of the real facts of 
the case, even though that meddler be called 
the High Court of J Parliament.” 

“ Is there any necessity for calling it a 
battle between the two classes ? ” asked IVIr. 
Hale. “ I know from your using the term 
it is one which gives a true idea of the real 
state of things to your mind.” 

“ It is true ; and 1 believe it to be as much 
a necessity as that prudent wisdom and good 
conduct are always opposed to, and doing 
battle with ignorance and improvidence. It 
is one of the great beauties of our system 
that a working-man may I’aiso himself into 
the power ancl position of a master by his 
own ( xertions and behaviour ; that, in fact, 
every one who rules himself to decency and 
sobriety of conduct, ami attention to his 
duties, comes over to our ranks ; it may not be 
always as a master, but as an overlooker, a 
(‘asliicr, a book-keepei-, a clerk, one on the 
side of authority and order.” 

“ You consider all who are unsuccessful in 
raising themselves in the world, from what- 
ever cause, as your enemies, then, if I under- 
stand you rightly,” said Margaret, in a clear 
cold voice. 

“ As their own enemies, certainly,” said lie, 
quickly, uot a little piqued by the haughty 
disap})roval her form of expression and tone 
of sj)eakiijg implied. But, in a moment, his 
straightforward honesty made Iiim feel that 
his woi-ils were but a j)Oor and quibbling 
answer to wliat she had said, and, be she as 
scoriilul as she liked, it was a duty ho owed 
to himself to explain, as truly as he could, 
what he did mean. Yet it was very dilhcult 
to separate her interpretation, and keep it 
distinct from his meaning. He could have 
illustrated what he wanted to say the best 
by telling them something of his oAvnlife; 
but wiis it not too personal a subject to speak 
about to strangers i Still it wiis the simple 
straightforward way of explaining his me;m- 
iiig; so, putting aside the touch of shyness tliat 
brought a momentary flush of colour into his 
dark check, he said : 

“ i am not speaking without book. Six- 
teen years ago my father died under very 
miserable circumstances. I was taken from 
school, and had to become a man (as well as 
1 could) in a few days. 1 had such mother 
as few are blest with ; a w'oni.ui of strong 
power, and lirni resolve. Wo went into a 
small country town, w'here living was cheaper 
tliiui in Milton, and wdiere 1 got employment 
iu a draper’s shop (a capital place, by the 
way, for obtaining a knowledge of goods). 
Week by week, our income came to fifteen 
shillings, out of which three people had to be 
kept. My mother managed so tlnit I put by 
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three out of these fifteen shillings regularly. 
This made the beginning ; this taught nie 
self-deifial. Now that 1 am able to afford 
luy niolher such comforts as her age rather 
than iier own wish requires, I thank her 
silently on eacli occasion for the early train- 
ing she gave me. Now when I feel that in 
niy own case it is no good luck, nor merit, 
nor talent, — but simjdy the liabits of life 
whicli taught me to despise in(hilgonces not 
thoroughly earned,— -indeed, never <0 think 
twice ahrmt them, — I believe tliat this suffer- 
ing, whicli Miss Hale says is impressed on tlie 
counlcnaiices of the people of Milton, is but 
the natural punishment of dislionestly-en jo3’'e(l 
pleasure at some former period of tlieir lives. 
X do not look 011 self-indulgent sensual people 
as worthy of my hatred ; X simply look upon 
them with contemj)t for their poorness of 
character.” 

“ ihit you have liad the rudiments of a 
good education,” remarked Mr. Hale. "The 
quick zest with whicli yon are now reading 
IXonier, shows me that you do not come to it 
as an unknown liook ; you liave read it be- 
fore, and are only recalling your old know- 
ledge.” 

" That is true, — I had blundered along it 
at school ; T dare say, I was even considered 
a pretty fair classic in those <lays, though my 
X^atiu and Greek have slijjt away from me 
since. But T ask 3^011 what preparation they 
were for such a life as 1 had to lead ? None 
at all. Utterly none at all. On the point of 
education, any man who ciui read and write 
starts fair with me in the amount of really 
useful knowledge that I had at tliat time.” 

"Well! I don’t agree with you. But 
there I am perhaps somewhat ot a pedant. 
Hid not tlio recollection of the Iieroic sim- . 
plicity of the Homeric life nerve you up ? ” 

“ Not one bit ! ” exclaimed J\Xr. Thornton, 
liiughing. " I was too busy to think about 
any dead people, with the living pressing 
.alongside ot me, neck to neck, in the struggle 
for bread. Now that I have my mother safe 
in the quiet peace which become.s her age, 
and duly rewards lier former exertions, X can 
turn to all that old narration and tlioruuglily 
enjoy it.” 

“ I dare say my remark came from the 
professional feeling of there being nothing like 
leather,” replied Mr. Hale. 

When Mr. Thornton rose up to go away, 
after shaking hands witli Mr. and Mrs. llalc, 
he made an advance to Margaret to wish 
her good-bye in a similar manner. It was 
the frank familiar custom of the place ; but 
Margaret was not pre]i;ued for it. She 
simply bowed her farewell ; although the 
instant she saw the hand, half put out, 
quickl}^ drawn back, she was sorry she had 
not been aware of the intention. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, however, knew nothing of her sorrow, 

! .and, drawing himself up to his full height, 

I Walked off, muttering as he left the house — 

“ A more proud, disagreeable girl I never 


saw. Even her gre.at beauty is blotted out of 
one’s memory by her scornful ways.” 

CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

“Margaret!” said Mr. Hale, as he re- 
turned from showing his guest dowmstairs ; 

“I could not help watching your face with 
soTue anxiety when Mr. Thornton nuide his 
coiifes.sion of having been a shop-bo}^ I 
knew it all along from Mr. Bell ; so I was 
aware of what was coming ; but I half ex- 
pected to see you get up and leave the 
roon).” 

“Oh, papa! you don’t mean that you 
thought me so silly ? I really liked that 
account of himself bettor than anything else 
he said. Everything else revolted me from 
its hardness ; but he spoke about himself 
so simply — with so little of the pretence that 
makes the vulgarity of shop-])eople, Jind 
with such tender respect for his mother, 
that I was less likely to le.ave the room j 
then than when he was boasting about 
Milton, as if there w.as not such another 
place in the woi Id ; or quietly ])rofessing to 
c!e.s[»ise people for careless, wastetiil impro- 
vidence, without ever seeming to think it 
I Ins fluty to try to make them ditlerent, — 
to give them anything of the training which 
his motiier gave him, and to which he evi- 
flently owes his position, whatever that ra.ay 
be. No! his statement of having been a 
shop-boy was the thing X liked best of all.” 

“I Jim surprised .at you, Margfiret,” said 
her mother. “ Voii who were always .accus- 
ing pi‘ople of being shoppy at Ilelstone ! I 
don’t think, Mr. If ale, you have done quite 
right in introducing such a ])erson to us 
without telling us what he liad been. I 
really was very much afraid of showing him 
liow much sliocked I Wiis at some parts of 
what he said. His father ‘ dying in miser- 
able circumstances.’ Why it might have 
been in the workhouse.” 

“ I am not sure if it was not W'oi’se than 
being in the workhouse,” replied her hus- 
band. “ I lieard a good deal of his previous 
life from Mr. Bell before he came here ; 
and as lie has told you a part, X will fill 
up what he left out. His father specul.ated 
wildly, failed, and then killed liimsclf, be- 
cause he could not bear the disgrace. All 
his previous friends shrunk from the dis- 
closures that hafl to be made of his dishonest 
g.ambling — wild, hopeless struggles, made 
with other people’s money, to reg.ain liis 
own moderate portion of wealth. No one 
came forwards to help the mother and this 
boy. There was another child, I believe, a 
girl ; too young to earn money, but of course 
she had to be kept. At least, no friend came 
forwards immediately, and Mrs. Thornton is 
not one, I fancy, to wait till tardy kindness 
comes to find her out. So they left M iJton, 

I knew he had gone into a shop, and that his 
eaitiings, with some fragment of property 
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secured to his mother, bad been made to keep 
them for a lon^ time. Mr. Bell said they 
absolutely lived upon water-porridge for 
years — ho.w, he did not know ; but long 
after the creditors had given up hope of any 
payment of old Mr. Thornton’s debts (if, 
indeed, they ever had hoped at all about it, 
after his suicide), this young man returned 
to Milton, and went quietly round to each 
creditor, paying him the first instalment of 
the money owing to him. No noise — no 
gathering together of creditors — it was done 
very silently and quietly, but all was paid 
at last ; helped on materially by the circum- 
stance of one of the creditors, a crabbed old 
fellow (Mr. Bell says), taking in Mr. Thorn- 
ton as a kind of partner.” 

That really is line,” said Margaret. 
‘‘What a pity such a nature should be 
tainted by hia position as a Milton manu- 
facturer.” 

“ ITow tainted 1 ” disked lier father. 

“ Oh, papa, by that testing everything by 
the standard of wealth. When he spoke of 
the mechanical powers, he evidently looked 
uiK>n them only as new ways of extending 
trade and making money. And the poor men 
around liim — they were poor because they 
>vere vicious — out of the pale of his sympa- 
thies because they had not Ida iron nature, 
and the capabilities that it gives him for 
being rich,” 

“Not vicious; he never said that. Im- 
provident and self-indulgent were his w'orda.” 

Margaret was collecting her mother’s work- 
ing materials, and pre})aring to go to bed. 
Just as she was leaving the room, she hesi- 
tated — she was inclined to make an acknoAv- 
letlgineut which she thought would please 
her father, but which to be full and true 
must include a little annoyance. However, 
out it came. 

j “Papa, I do think Mr. Thornton a very 
remarkable man ; but ])ersoiially I don’t like 
him at all.” 

“ And I do ! ” said her father laughing. 
“Personally, as you call it, and all. J don’t 
set him up for a hero, or anything of that 
kind. .But good night, child. Your mother 
looks sadly tired to-night, Margaret.” 

Margaret ha<l noticed her mother’s jaded 
appearance with anxiety for some time past, 
and this remark of her father’s sent her up 
to bed with a dim fear lying like a weight on 
her heart. The life in Milton was to dif- 
ferent from what Mrs. ilale had been accus- 
tomed to live in Helatone, in and out per- 
petually into the fresh and open air ; the air 
itself was so different, deprived of all revivi- 
fying principle as it seemeil to be here ; the 
domestic worries pressed so very closely, and 
in so new and sordid a form, upon all the 
women in the family, that there was good 
reason to fear that her mother’s health might 
be becoming seriously affected. There were 
several other signs df something wrong about 
Mrs. Hale. She and Dixon held mysterious 


consultations iu her bedroom, from which 
Dixon would come out crying' and cross, as 
was her custom when any distress of her 
mistress called upon her sympathy. Once 
Margaret had gone into the chamber soon 
after Dixon left it, and found her mother on 
her knees, and as Margaret stole out she . 
caught a few words wliich were evidently a 
prayer for strength and patience to endure 
severe bodily siitteriug. Margaret yearned 
to ro-unite tlie bond of intimate confidence 
which had been broken by her long residence 
at her aunt Shaw’s, and strove by gentle 
caresses and softened words to creep into the 
warmest place in her mother’s heart. But 
iliough she received caresses and fond words 
back again in such profusion as W'ould have 
glarldencil her formerly, yet she felt that 
there was a secret withhold from her, and 
she believed it bore serious reference to her 
mother’s health. She lay awake very long 
this night, planning how to lessen the evil 
iiiflueucc of their Milton life on her mother. 

A servant to give Dixon permanent assist- 
ance should be got, if she gave U}) her whole 
time to the search; and then, at any rate, 
her mother might have all the pcr.sonal atten- 
tion she required, and Jiad been accustomed 
to her Avhule life. 

Visiting register ofiices, seeing all manner 
of unlikely peiqde, and very few in the least 
likely, absorbed Margaret’s time and thoughts 
for several days. One afternoon ««he met 
Bessy Higgins in the street, and sto])ped to 
speak to her. 

“ Well, iiessy, liow are you ? Better, I 
hope, now the wind has changed.” 

“ Better and not better if yo’ know what 
that moans.” 

“Not exactly,” replied ^Fargaret, smiling. 
“I’m better in not being torn to pieces by 
coughing o* nights, but I’lu weary and tired 
o’ Milton, am I bulging to get away to the 
land o’ Beulah ; and when I tliink I’m farther 
and farther off, my heart sinks, and I’m no 
better ; I’m worse.” 

Margaret turned roxiud to walk alongside 
of the girl in her feeble progress homeward. 
But for a minute or two she did not speak. 
At hist she said in a Ioav voice, 

“ Bessy, do you wish to die ? ” For she 
shrank fiom death herself, with all tlie cling- 
ing to life so natural to the young and 
healthy. 

Bessy was silent in her turn for a minute 
or two. Then she rejdied, 

“ If yo’d led the life 1 have, ainl gidteii 
as Aveary of it as I liave, and thouglit 
at times, ‘maybe it’ll last for fifty or 
sixty years — it (iocs wi’ some,’ — ami got dizzy, 
and dazed, and sick, as ea -li of them sixty 
yeai*s seemed to sjiiii .about me, and mock me 
with its length of hours and minutes, and 
endless bits o’ time — oil, wench ! I tell thee 
thou’d been glad enough Avhen th’ doctor 
said he feared thou'J never dep another 
winter,” 
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“ Why, Bessy, what kind of a life has yours Now, I’ll not have my wench preadied to. 
been '2 ” She’s bad enough as it is, with her dreams 

“ Nought worse tlian many another's, I and her methodee fancies, and her visions of 
reckon. Only I fretted again it, and they cities with golden gates .and precious stones, 
didn’t.” But if it amuses her I let it abe, but I’m 

But wliat was it ? You know, I’ui a none going to have more stuff poured into 
stranger here, fio perliaps I’m not so quick at her.” 

understanding what you mean as if I’d lived But sui-ely,” said IVIargarot, facing round, 
all my life at JVliltou.” ‘^you believe in what I said, that God gave 

“ If yo'd ha’ come to our house when yo’ her life, and ordered what kind of life it was 
said yo’ w(»uld, I could maybe ha’ told 3"ou. be 2” 

But father says yo’re just like th’ rest on “ I believe what I see, and no more. That’s 
’em; it's out o’ sight out o’ mind wi’ vou.” what T believe, young woman. I don’t be- 
I don't know who the rest are ; and I’ve lieve all I hear — no ! not by a big deal. I 
been very busy ; and, to tell the trutli, I had di<l hear a young lass make an ado about 
f()rg<’>tteii ray promise — ” knowing where we lived, and coming to see 

“ Yo’ oifered it ; we asked none of it.” us. Ajid my wench here thought a deal 
I had forgotten what I said for the time,” about it, mid flushed up' many a time, when 
continued Marga»*et quietly. I should have hoo little knew as I was looking at her, at the 
thought of it again wlieii I was less busy, sound of a strange step. But hoo’s come at 
May 1 go with you now ? ” last, — and hoo's welcome, as long as hoo’ll 

Bessy gave a quick glance at Margaret’s keo]) from preaching on what hoo knows 
face, to s<,‘e if the wish expressed was really nought about.” 

felt. The shai'pness in her eye turned to a }>essy had been watching Margaret’s face ; 
wistful longing as she met Margaret’s soft she half sate up to speak now, laying her 
and friendly gaze. hand on Margaj'ot’s arm with a gesture of 

“ I ha’ none so many to care for me ; if yo* entreat}'. “ Don’t lie vexed wi’ him — there’s 
care yo’ may come.” many a one thinks like him ; many and many 

So they walked on together in silence. Aft a one here. If yo’ could hear them speak, 
they turned up into a small court opening j yo’d not l)e shocked at him ; he’s a rare good 
out of a Sfiualid street, Bessy said, j man, is father — but oh ! ” said slie, falling back 

" Yo’ll not bc5 daunted if lather’s at home, : in despair, ‘Mvliat he says at times makes me 
and speaks a bit gruflish .at first. JJe took a i long to die more than ever, for I want to 
mind to ye, yo’ see, and he thought a deal o* know so many things, and am so tossed about 
your coming to see us ; and just because he wd’ wonder.” 

liked yo* he were vexed .and put about.” J^>or wench — poor old wench, — I’m loth 

‘‘ Don’t fear, Bessy.” to vex yo, I am ; but a man miiu speak out 

But Nicholas was not at home when they for the truth, and when I see the world going 
entered. A groat slatternly girl, not so old .as all wrong at this time o’ day, bothering 
Bossy, but taller and stronger, was busy at itselt wd’ things it knows nought about, and 
the wash-tub, knocking about the furniture j leaving undone all the things that lie in 
in a rough capable way, but altogether makijig I disoi’der close at its hand — why, I say, 
so much noise that Margaret shrunk, out of leave a’ this talk about religion alone, and set 
sympathy with poor Bessy, who had sat flown to work on what you see and know. That’s 
on the first cluiir, as if completely tired Out my creed. It’s simple, and not far to fetch, 
with her Avalk. ^Jargaret .asked the sister nor hard to work.” 

for a cup of water, ;in'i while she ran to fetch Ihit the girl only pleaded the more with 
it (knocking down the tirc-i runs', and turn- Margaret. 

bliug over a chair in her way), she unloosed “ Don’t think hardly on him — ^lie’sa good 
Bessy's boimet-strings, to relieve her catching m.aii, he is. I sometimes think T shall be 
breath. moped wi’ sorrow even in the City of God, if 

“Do you think such life as this is worth father is not there.” The feverish colour came 
caring for ? ” gMsj)cd Bessy, at last. Margaret i into her cheek, .and the feverish flame into her 
did not spepk, but hehl the water to her lips. eye. “ But you will be there, father ! you 
Bessy took a long and feverish draught, and shall ! Oh! my heart 1” She put her hand 
then foil back and shut her eyes. Margaret to it, and became ghastly pale, 
heard her murmur to herself ; “ They .shall Margaret held tier in her arms, and put the 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; weary head to rest upon her bosom. She 
neither sliall the sun light on them, nor any lifted the thin soft hair from off the temples, 
heat.” and bathed them with water. Nicholas un- 

Margaret bent over and said, “ Bessy, don’t derstood all her signs for different articles 
bo impatient with your life, whatever it is — with the quickness of love, and even the 
OT may have been. Remember who gave it roraid-eyed sister moved with laborious gen- 
you, and made it what it is ! ” tleness at Margaret’s “hush!” Presently 

She was startled by hearing Nicholas speak the spasm that fore-shs^owed death had 

bcliiiid her ; he had come in without her x>‘t8sea away, and Bessy' roused herself and 
noticing hiin. said,— 
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“I’ll go to bed, — it’« best place; but,” "I don’t know positively that it is hers 
catching at Margaret’s gown, “ yo’ll come either ; but from little things I have gathered , 
again, — I khowyo’ will — but just say it !” from him, I fancy so.” 

I will come to-morrow,” said Mai’garet. Tliey cared too little to ask in wliat manner 
Bessy leant back against her father, who her son had spoken about her. Margaret 
prepared to cany her upstairs but as only wanted to know if she, must stay m to 
Margaret rose to go he struggled to say some- receive this call, as it would prevent her go- 
thing. “ I could wish there were a God, if it ing to see how l^essy was, until late in the 
were only to ask Him to bless thee.” day, since the early niorning was always oc- 

Margaret went away very sad and thought- cupied in household .affairs ; and then she 
ful. recollected that her mother must not be left 

She was late for tea at home. At Hel- to have the whole weight of entertaining her 
stone unpunctual ity at meal-times w.as a visitor. 

great fault in her mother’s eyes ; but now 

this, as well as many oilier little iirogularities, , , „ . ^ ^ 

seemed to have lost their pow’er of irritation, COHN WALLS GTkT TO SlAFl^ORD- 
and Margaret almost longed for the old com- SHIRL. 

plainings, Cornwall has many curious things to show 

“Have you met with a servant, dear?” us, and among tliem is the curious fhet that 


“ No, mamma ; that Anne Buckley would the material for tlie finer kimls of porcelain, 
never h.ave done.” necessary in our Staffordshire potteries, is 

“ Suppose 1 try,” said Mr. Halo. “Everybody brought in great part from this western 
else h.as had their turn at this great difliculty. county. \Vc might, if in a moralising mood, 
Now let me try. 1 may be the Cinderella to endeavour to show how much better the 
put on the slii)per aftei all.” world would he constituted if we had the 

Margaret could hardly smile at this lil tie arningiug thereof. We might argue that 
joke, so oppressed was .she by her visit to the England would be much happier and more 
Higginses. ; fortunate if slie grew her own tea, coffee, 

“ What M’^ould you do, papa ? How would | sugar, and cotton, as well as mined her own 
you set about it ?” j iron, copper, coal, and salt; tliat Cornwall 

“Why, I would apply to some good house- I would find her rich cop])er and tin still 
mother to recommend me one known to her- 1 richer if she, had coal to s)nclt them, instead 
self 01* her servants.” j of .sending them to Swansea to be smelted ; 

“Very good. But wo must first catch our : that Soutli Wales would find her stores of 
hoiLse-motlier.” jiroii ore a still more abundant source of 

“ Voii have caught her. Or .rather slie is ' wealth, if she had at hand the rich morsels 
coming into the snare, and you will eateJi Ikt I of ore for which she ha.s now to send to 
to-morrow, if you’re skilful.” | Cumberland ; that Stafibrclshire would make 

“What do you mean, Mr. Halo?” a.ske(l , her million of cups and saucers more cheaply 
his wife, her curio.‘=!ity aroused. | if .slie had the cliin.'i clay at hand, instead of 

“Why, my p aragon i)upil (as Margaret c;ills ; purchasing it from the south-western couu- 
hira), has told me that his mother intends to I lies. It may be so ; wc know not. But it 
call on Mrs. and Miss H.mIc to-morrow.” may bo, on the other hand, that wc are all 
“ Mrs. Thornton !” exclaimed Mrs. Hale, better circumstanced now, when mutually 
“The mother of whom he spoke to us?’’ depciideni one on another, than if more 
said Margaret. isolated in j)roud self-reliance. It is indeed 

“ Mrs. Thornton ; the only mother he has, a happy fU'dination that we cannot afford to 
I believe,” said Mr. Hale quietly. be independent of one another ; that nation 

“I shall like to see her. She must be an is obliged to depend upon nation, country 
uncommon person,” her mother addeil. “ Per- upon country, family upon family, 
haps she may have a relation who might suit Be this as it may, it is certainly a reniark- 
us, and be glad of our place. She sounded to able circumstance that Staffonlshire, wliicli 
be such a careful economical person, that I has in great part a claj’ey soil, can find it 
should like any one out of the same family.” worth while to send all the way to Cornwall 
“ My dear,” said Mr. Hale, alarmed. “ IVay for raateri.al of porcelain. One miglit perhaps 
don’t go off on that idea. I fancy Mi’s, have tliought that Cornwall should make the 
Thornton is as haiiglity and ])roud in her porcelain, since Cornwall possesse.s tlie porce- 
way, as our little Margaret here is in hers, l.ain clay ; but Cornwall has lit! lo brown clay, 
and that she completely ignores that old time and little water power, no coni, and is a 
of trial, and i>overty, and economy, of which long way from the centre of England. These 
he speaks so openly. I am sure, at any rate, deficiencies tell unfavourably ; and thus it is 
she would not like strangers to know any- better that the clay should be sent to the 
thing about it.” potters, than that tlic potters should come 

“ Take notice that is not my kind of haughti- to the clay, 
ness, papa, if I jiave any at all ; which I The discovery of the qualities of china 
don’t agree to, though yoti're always accusing clay, and the introduution of this substance 
me of it.” into our potteries, Avere marked by many 
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singular circumstances. It involves a bit of ' an oiiicor, so solicitous wns the king that the 
* chemistry, a bit of geology, a bit of national secret should not transpire. Bdtticher and 
rivalry and a bit of commercial enterprise, j Tschirnbaus worked hard and enthusiasti- 
How many thousMids of millions of years , cally, and at lengtli produced translucent 
ago, according to Ohineso chronology, the | i)orcelain equal to that of Oliina. The king 
inhabitants of tlio Celestial Empire have been i established a royal porcelain manufacture at 
making porcelain, it would be hard to say ; '< Meissen, of which Lotticher was made direc 


but the Eortiignese appear to have been the 
first to render their productions familiar to 
Europeajis. As to the name, some derive it 
from ])oicelIana, the Portuguese name for a 
cup ; hut it is just as likely tliat the enj* was 
'iiameil from the sub.stance, as the suhstance 
from tJio cup. The European collectors , of 
Chinese and Japanese porcelain tverc for a 
long time puzzled to account for the composi- 
tion cJ the substance. The peculiar trans- 
luoency led them to think that egg-shells 
were concerned in the matter, and a theory 
was broached that porcelain was made fnima 
mixture of broken egg and sea- shells, which 
Lad been buried in the earth during a great 
number of years. 

The desuits were destined to throw light 
upon this matter. Vr.aucls Xavier d’Eiitrc- 
colhis establisliod himself in China as a 
missionaiy ; and, witli the euej*gy Avliich has 
generally distinguished the Jesuits, he 
sought to discover useful facts, as well as to 
make religious converts. He contrived to 
elude the vigilance of tlic authorities, and to 
insinuate his nose into the 1 loyal l^oivelaiii 
Manufactory at King-te-Cliing ; ho even ob- 
tained specimens of the earths and clays 
employed in the manufactuj e. He wrote a cir- i 
currirtantial letter on the subject, whioli aftei*- 
wards appeared in Grosier’s J)escri]*tioii of 
China: but the Jesuit did not very w'oll 
understand the technical parts of his .sub- 
ject ; and lie threw but a dusky light on 
the matter. 

Two men, jibout a century and a quarter 
ago, resolved, iiidcpeudeutly of each other, 
to fern T out tlie secret of this Chinese porce- 
lain. They were, buiti«?her, of Saxony, and 
lieauiuur, of rraiice. Tiotticher was led to 
the research by acci»leut ; Jteaumur was led 
by D’Eiitrecolles’ letter. Baron de Botticher, 
an alclieiiiist, made and Ijiikcd some crucibles, 
wherein to convert the philo.sophcr’.s stone ' 
into gold ; and lie obseived that — whether 
from some peculiarity in the cuinjjo.sition or in 
the baking — tlie substance of the crucibles 
presented a rema7-kable resemblance to (’hi- • 
nese porcelain. The baron wisely abainloned j 
the chimera of gold-making, and set about j 
a further examination of tlie crucible ques- 1 
tion. He was w^orking with 'J’schirnhau.s j 
at the time, in the royal alchemical establish- ' 
ment at Dresden ; for kings were alchemists 
in those days. When his discovery was 
made, his royal master — who was King of 
Poland as well as Elector of Saxony — fitted 
up a laboratory for him at Meissen, provided 
every comfort, and gave him a coach wherein 
to travel to and from Dresden ; but 
Bdtticher waa everywhere accompanied by 


tor ; and, at this establishment, has ever since 
been produced what is known by the name 
of Dresden cliina. 

Meanwhile Itc'auinur was pi’osecuting an 
iiidepeiKlent series of investigations. Ho pro- 
■ cured sjiecimens of poi celaiii from ditferent 
: quarters, broke them, examined their internal 
I structure ; burnt them, and observed how 
I they wiilistood the action of the fire. The 
! Jesuits hail sent over from Chiua specimens 
! of two kinds of earth, called kaolin and 
! petuntse, employed in making Chinese 
poreeiaiu ; Bcaumur expevimeiitcil on these. 
;Jle tound that kaolin ro.sisted the action of 
fire ; that petuntse became fused ; and 
that a mixtuie of both assumed a porcel-' 
lanic appearance. Such being the case, 
jJoauiaiir had next to discover whether 
' Prance contained thi'se two kinds of earth, 
or others nearly analogous to them. The 
search was successful ; and, without origin- 
; aihig the celebrated porcelain works at 
JSevres (for ilioy previously existed), it 
'enabled them to cuter upon a career of 
renown. 

At the time when these researches were 
being made in Saxony and France, the 
Engli.^h letters made very little else than 
coniinon coarse-ware ; but, when Wedgwood 
came upon the busy sejene he made many and 
valuable improvements. Jle introduced the 
table-ware, deu.se, durable, well-glazed, and 
clieap ; then, the Queen’s- ware : a superior 
kind of table-ware, To whicli royal ajiproval 
was awanled ; then terra cotta: a kind of 
pottery with which Wedgwood Wfis enabled 
to imitate ])orpliyry, granite, Egyptian pebble, 
and other beautiful stones; then, ba.'ialt, or 
black- ware, a black porcel lanic biscuit, hard 
euough to emit sparks when struck with 
steel, capable of taking a high polish, and 
having a power to l esi.st the action of coito- 
sivc acid and strong lieat ; then, white por- 
celain biscuit, having a smooth, wax-like 
appearance ; then, bamboo biscuit, diliering 
from the last named cliiefly in colour ; then, 
jiisper, a wliite porccllaiiic biscuit of exqui- 
site delicacy and beauty : yet he did not 
jiractise the art of making true porcelain ; 
at the time when the chief part of his labours 
were carried on, the existence of the proper 
kinds of earth in England was scarcely 
known. 

It was not by Wedgwood — it was not in 
Staffordshire — tj^at the porcelain manufac- 
ture was first introduced in England. Porce- 
lain was made at J3ow, and at Chelsea, before 
Wedgwood’s busy times ; but the porcplaiu 
he made was what collectors called soft, being 
made of soft substances, unable to bear the 
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Afjtitni of a high temperature, and having like- 
wise a very soft glaze, which could be 
scratched with a knife. It was made oT white 
clay, alum bay-sand, and ])oimdf‘d glass. 
Indeed, the first Chelsea porcelaiu is believed 
to have been little other than opaque glass. 
English kings do not, like their foreign regal 
brethren, establish and maintain royal porce- 
lain mauufiictories ; but George the Second 
bestowed the light of his graciouH counte- 
nance on the Chelsea ware ; and for miuiy 
years it was all the rage. At one time, 
as soon as a service of this ware w;is 
made, it was sold by aiiftioii as soon as 
kilned, and bouglit eagerly by dealers. 
Horace Walpole speaks of a service which 
the king piirchabod for twelve huiulrod 
pounds, as a present to lh(‘ Duke of Meck- 
lenburg. Dr. Johnson figures as a potter, 
ill Faulkner’s History of Chelsea. He 
had a notion that he couhl improve the qua- 
lity of porcelain, and obtained* ])crunssion 
to try his experiments at ilie Chelsea works. 
“He was accordingly accustomed logo down 
with his housekeeper about twfice a-week 
and stayed the wdiole da}*^, slu* carrying a 
basket of provisions wfith her. The Doctor, 
wlio was not allowed to enter the mixing- 
room, had access to eveny other pai‘t of 
the house, and formed his oomjiositiou in 
a ])articular apartment, without being 
overlooke<l by any one. ITe had also free 
aee( ss to the oven, and superintended the 
whole process.” Rut, alas ! the maker of a 
dictionary could not make porcelain. “He 
completely failed both as to comjiosition and 
baking; for, his materials alwaj.s yielded to 
the intensity of the heat, while those of the 
company came ont of the fnrnaee perfect and 
complete.” The w^jrks declined and w^ere 
discontinued about tin* eomrnencement of 
George tlie Tliird’s leigii ; but the Chelsea | 
porcelain is much sought for by connoisseurs 
and dealers. W<‘ hear of four guineas apiece 
for dessert iilales, and twenty-five guineas 
for a eoujde of teacups, as ha\ iiig been given 
at auctions. 

Bebides Cfiielbca, there were established in ! 
the last century porcelain manufactories at | 
How, Worcesster, Derby, Coalbrook D.de, | 
Rotherham, and elsewJicre ; but these Avere | 
exclusively devoted to soft-paste porce- ' 
lain, innocent of the kaolin aii<l petuntse of 
China. ! 

It was a west of England man, JMr. Cook- ' 
worthy, who, about ninety years ago, dis- 
covered that Cornwall produced the very 
kaolin and petuntse which enabled the 
Chinese to manufacture their beautiful, hard, 
translucent porcelain ; or, if not actually the 
same earths, earths huflieiently near to Jinswrer 
the same purpose. This was the dawning day 
of the present porcelain manufacture of Eng- 
land ; but., as in many other cases, it did not 
dawn brightly for the discoverers. Mr. Cook- 
worthy established a manufactory at Bristol, 
and took out a patent ior the exclusive 


use of the Cornish earth in a certain stage of 
preparation ; applying his skill and capital 
to the enterprise. But he failed. It may 
have been that Wedgwood, then rising 
rapidly into fame, monopolised the favour of 

the great ; or it may have been but, no 

matter ; Cookwortliy parted with his patent 
right, and neither lie nor the buyers made 
much out of it. The fact lived, however : the 
fiict that Cornwall cojitains stone and clay 
which contribute towards the manufacture of 
Uie finest porcelain. 

It is just possible that there are other 
ilibtricts in the United Kingdom where 
these substances miglit bo, and perhaps are, 
met with ; but there are mineralogical 
reasons why they must be .sought for in a 
granite region. We must therefore pay a 
little attention to tlie geologists and mineral- 
ogists, and endeavcuir to become learned 
about felspar, and mic.i, and quartz. 

Sir H. De la Beche tells us that china- 
clay is maile from decom[>obed granite, and 
that there tore it is only in a granite region 
that the substance must be sought. The 
miner.s call tlu' rook or stone, soft growan ; it 
frequently contains talc in the place of mica, 
and is chai'acterised by tlu* })artial decompo- 
sition of the fclhpar. This gu'owan has two 
degrees of softness. The h.irdesi and finest 
pieces very much resemble the Chinese 
kaolin ; they are cpiaiTied umler the name of 
ehiiia-stone, and ai'o cut into square pieces 
convenient for transport to S talk umI si lire, and 
the other jioUery distjicts; but, the softer 
specimens, which are dug out of ifits rather 
than ipiariied from a 7*ock, more resemble the 
Chinese i)etuntse. 'J hey require a more ela- 
borate pve])aiMtion to separate the quartz 
from the liner particles of the decom- 
lioM'd felspar ; am I when so prepared, the 
siibstaiu’e obtains the name of china-clay or 
])«ircelaiii eaitli. It is chiefly at two places 
that this di.sintegrated granite is met with ; 
near Heiisbarrow Dill, between Bodmin and 
St. Austell ; and near Coni wood, on the 
southern margin of Dartmoor ; but tlie 
tir.st-named is by far the most prolific 
locality. 

The reader will be pleased to imagine 
himself taking part with us in a run or a 
gallop through thi.s jKution of the C’oniish 
territory. We are mounted on the Magnet 
coacli. Our diiver has boon touched 
by the moustiiclie movement ; he is a 
.smart fellow ; and, with his moustache, his 
wliite lial, and the rose in the button-hole, is 
a sight to see, and an object of admiration to 
b:ii'iuaids and turnpike-gate maidens. Our 
Magnet is ]iiled to the roof ; for the railway 
days of Coimwall are yet !»> come, and hence 
the coaches load well. Nevertheless, laden 
though it be, we have the boxes and trunks 
forming a wall at ourback.s, and have before 
us a clear view, and a keen sniff of air, and 
such humble attciuiits at the piciuresipie as 
the centre of Cornwall can afford. Away we 
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rattle — we have crossed the Hamoaze by the 
steum floatiijg-bi idge at Devouport — we have 
rolled along well to Liskeard the straggliug 
and have gone thence to Iiodiniu of the single 
street ; wc have turned south for Bodmin 
towarils St. Austell, and we are now crossing 
one of the dreary .granite regions which 
remarkablv cliMvaeterise Com wall. 

While looking out sharply for anything 
new on thi- IJodrniii and St. Austell road, we 
find that the .steam-engines and above-ground 
tackle of the copper and tin mines are 
generally s])eakiiig the most couspicuoua 
ob.ject.s ; but, about half Avay on the route, 
when surrounded by iirnnistakable granite, 
lo ! there is a white region dazzling the eye. 
Wliito buddings, wliite heaps, white dust on 

1 tlic ground, white; ])ap in wliito tank.s, white 
water muning in streams, white men carry- 
ing about wliite linnp.s, white railways and 
white roads bearing white carts filled with 
white brii-ks of wliite earth. Tlic White 
Lady, or T.a Ihiine Blanche, might be rpieeii 
of such a ]>lace. It lies on both sides of our 
road, and extends over acre after acre of 
s[^cc. It is a china-clay establishment, be- 
longing to a coiu])any ; and it is not an 
unintere.«iting fact to reflect that china-clay 
should lie .sent from the centre of (’V)rnwail 
to the centre of .Stafford .shire, and should pay 
well for the co.st of carriage. 

By the gooil permission ot our .«»mart 
Jehu we will ali.gdit hereabout, and fiTret out 
the rationale of thi.s china-clay affair, li 
iqjj>ears tliat the locality for working is 
selc ‘ted with reference mainly to these two 
points — that the rock or material shall con- 1 
tain as little as possible beside.s the decom- 
posed feJ.spai' of the granite ; and that there 
shall be available streams of water at haml. 
Tlie decomposed rock always contains some 
fpiartz ; and to remove thi.s, the stuff* is 
exposed on an inclined plane to a fall of a 
few feet of watc-i*, Avhich washes it down to 
a trench. Fiom the trench, the j>iilp, 
or ])a»te, is coiuliictcd to the catch-pits, a 
series of tanks succ* cding one juiother at 
lower and lower levels. Tlie quartz and 
other iiuwclconie components are i?i great 
part retained in the lirsi catch-pit.H ; or, 
are captured in one or oilier of the 
following pits ; insomuch that that which 
finally flows out, is watiT-cluarged with wry 
fine white ^'arth, free from gritty particJe.s. 
The creamy liquid is allowed to settle in a 
pond or large tank ; and when .so settled, 
the supernatant wuiter ffov»’s from it through 
holes left for the purpo.se. This jjroccs-; 
is repeated with fresh portions of the white 
mixture, until the tank is tilled with fine 
wliite clay, which is left until stiffened 
and thickened sufficiently to be cut into 
blocks of nine or ten inches cube. These 
blocks are cftrried to a roofed building through 
whicli the air call freely pass. When dj-y, 
the hlocks are carefully scraped on all sides — 
for tiie pObtoi'K are mighty particular in respect 

to the quality — and they are then in a state 
to be transported in carts to St. Austell, and 
thence* to Charlestown, the little harbour 

St. Austell. From Charlestown it finds its 
way by sea, to Liverpool ; and from Liver- 
pool to the Staffordshire Potteries, either by 
canal or railway. There is also a goodly 
quantity sent to Worce.si.er ; one of the head- 
quarters of the fine porcelain manufacture. 
Some eight or ten thousand tons ai'e thus 
shipped in a year. 

Besi(le.s the first-class china clay, which our 
Magnet ride reveals to us, there is an in- 
ferior kind fouiul in Devonshire, and 
which receives very little preparation. It 
ex i. sis at Uovey Tracey, and is shipped at 
Teignmouth, in much larger quantity than 
; the finer kind is shipped from Cornwall. It 
; is supposed that deconi|io.scd granite has been 
i washed down from Dartmoor, leaving the 
\ grn.*ser parficle.s at the higher end of the 
: descent, and allowing the finer sediment toae- 
j cumulate below. The mode of collecting the ’ 

' earth is very simple. A large rectangular pit 

1 is sunk, ami the sidc.s are supported by wood ; 

1 the men cub out the earth or clay in cubical 
! inasse.s of ihirby or forty jiounds eacli, and 

1 hand these up hy means of pointed tools, or 

I prongs, until they reach tlie surface ; it is 

1 earrii-d to el ay cellars, dried, and then packed 
' off* to the Potterie.s without any furtlier ])ro- 
'piiralion. As a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, the china-stone, containing quartz 
as well ns fclsj)ar, is the cheapest of the three; 

Llie natural china-clay ' of iWey Tracey is 
the next in value ; and the prepared, china- 
clay is the nio.st expc'iisive. 

THE IRISH LETI’EIMVRITER. 

TiTKTi.i; are few more curious and original 
coiupositious than the genuine letter of a 
halt-educated Irishman. Instead of philo- 
•sopliising on the sul>jeet, I will copy verliatim 
a letter received some time since by a friend 
of mine from a poor man, to whom lie and 
his si.ster had occasionally shown kindness. 

The original document, dirty, smoke-begrimed, 
and torn, lies before me. 1 do not change a 
single letter ill transcribing, and it is totally 
innocent of stops : 

Most Worthy Sir All Be it iniitil For mo To 
attempt lo tleliiH-alo my I‘^ouilre as no Vocabulary of 
words r:m furnish me with ideas Adequate to llio 
Voliirklo of My much persecuted feelings yet i adulate 
tliou A^ill not Deem it indecoroceus or inipunc Mo 
with lK)1ducs.s or too mucli Presumption in addressing 
thro Most worthy sir .as an operative Cabinet maker 
that h.as clone; some Work for your most respectable 

Brother c.apt.ain w of the Royal navy a most 

sincere friend And benefactor whom is to heo Valued 
with tlic deepest gratitude And most renovated respect 
with Profound sincerity und lovo.s Under this liead 
worthy sir I made bold as being out of Imploy at pre- 
sent and roost sorrowfully sitimled with 4 in family 
perlahiiig for want of food and fire i made bold To 
request if you had any Thing to be done in repairing 
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or Making Glenning' up or freneli Pollishing any articlo Present tbank god. Bear Mother -we are going to 
in the Furniture line it would bo An act of the engage this ialand which ia named alland island it 
greatest Charity to give it to mo As the times being so would surprise any mortal being to see the way wc 
bad i cannot get imployment which leaves me and come up hero you could leap on shore from the Bhii )6 
family 4 days Without food or firo at both sides nothing hut rocks and small islands and 

Life of my life and soul of my soul floating on the woods with some inhabitants but very few. When 
tcinpcstuouB ocean of adversity and rolling on tho we anchored at Uic island within gun shot of it they 
foaming billows of uncertainty 1 find piyself pre- fired at us, hut did not do any damage to one wc did 
cariously Involved in the undulating Waves of dilfi'> not fire at them for we were not ordered and another 
ciilty and ready to Perisli in tho deep wide 3 'aur.iiig thing there was none of the french ships with us for 
sepulchre of untimely Death if the divine Empress of they would be gclous if they would not be there so 
Humanit}' does not w'aft me into the harbour of her that was the most reason that wc did not fire at them 
tender Affections by tho fragrant breath of rcapi'oval hut w'C can take it in less than half an hour taking it 
heunevolcnce and but For a moment Kind sir consider ; or less for we have so many ships and another thing 
The multitudinous excess of My pressing affliction its | their guns cant carry so far as our guns can. Dear 
then Thou wouldst open the golden Avenues of thy j Mother I was laying quite close to dan’s ship and was 
tender hcari, and Let all its feelings operate in Those j long side of her several times and 1 could uot see him 
of conjunctive approbation Kapenuirsino to yournuich j cither time but 1 was told that he was very well in 
to Be pittied applicant oh thou Brilliant torch of j health and a Very civil quite lad by one of his ship 
humanity that can set fire tt» any imiungi nations Thou mates. Dear Mother I never got what you sent as 
orb of rcfulgoncy and thou sun Beam oi fulgivity hear j yet for there is Several letters mislead but 1 might gqt 
me thou l*aragoii and protologieof bcnncvoleiit Beauty 1 it as yet 1 will let you now in my next letter. Dear 
lot ihy tabcinaclo €>f Thy mind contemplate thy To I mother there are 5 Englisli and 4 french ships going tq 
be pittied applicant while the Citadel of thy hcait ingaiic the island but ‘2 ships could take it so they seem 
feels for him And open the wardrobe of thy com- to say. Dear father O Brien that house that my 
pashion with the Key of complyaucc While i remain mother and sister living in is mine and I hope, no one 
on the trembling ground of expectation a shadow* of will have any hand in it for there is no one have any 
myself claim on the house but me and with the help of goil 

With Profound Respect your applicant when I get home I will have something to buck it I 

John Joskph H C tnist in god. Deai- Mother w'C are going to go home 

Cubiuet Maker about the bc'ginning of next November next or peihaps 
. . sooner than that tell Mrs. Murphy that Wm Sullivan 

Twice a week I receive a regular visit ami Patrick Murphy is well in health thank god 1 seen 
from my poultry-woman, Molly Aliern. A MuJiael Muiphy and I rcaly tliink that he i» a clever 
decent, iiulustrioua creature is Molly, quite man ln\s Mother would not believe what a fine man he 
content to travel t\venty miles in the day, in is getting. 1 bad a song trom dan concerning the 
ortler to gain a few pence profit on her ducks Ih'ct. Michael Ahern desires to be remembered to his 
and chickens. One morning lately, Molly “lodu-r and lie would write before now only expecting 
seonuJil to experience unusual dilhcalLy ia letter from me every day fmra her. Dear sister 
CJilculating the amount of change coming to »» Pleasure to get a 

the luistesa, and tho following dialogno le«er n.in.1 your M-hool r nn. not 

, ' 00 ruiiienibcr me to all inqinnng friemls. 

, -R/r n X • 1 A More at Present from vour affectionate son until 

|)ont you know, Molly, that eig itpcnce 2 )avid Ahern, Dear Mother have patience 1 


and fourpenco make a shilling ? ” 

“Ah then, to l»c sure your honour knows 
beat ; but 'its the war that’s bothering my 
poor head entirely.” 

“ Why, wliat have you to do with tho 

wai* ? ” I 

“ Ah tlien, haven’t 1 my two little boys | 


am not forgetting you or never will. 

*• Oh then, isn’t he a jov’lar boy ? ” cided 
poor Molly. 

I'he other letter was from Dan. 

My DKAit Mother — I have received your kind and 


on board the ■ 


■ and the • 


in the Baltic w<-*lroiiic letter which gave me great pleasure to hear 


say, and they in the thick of all the lighting, 
and wliat I think worse of, the sickness ! 
And though they’re so near one another. 


that vou wcic well in health as it leaves mo at present 
thanks he to Cod. lam very happy Iicic their is none 
of our meu hurted yet Wc Expect to take Allaml 
Island in a few davs time so we are making for it 


ti ll 11 »ajt isjaiiu III a luw uuvs iiiuu 111; .iri; iiraKJiiu ib 

Oiey are not together, and l.avcmt the com- 

lort of seeing one anothei. ^ T.,ieie S I avy p;ijn.i»g for wc had some of lliem here And wc found 
and IJail — IKlor l)an k he S a jov lar boy, and things tliat did not happen was on tlicm JOU need 
they both write to me constant. WouKl about me for The Assistance of our divine 

your honour like to see the last letters I got Providence wc shall bo able to sec 3»>u om-e more we 


trom them ? ” 

Receiving a ready assent, poor Molly pro 


bud some sickness out heic and some of the ships 
biukd from 7 to 8 men dailv We had hut :i few Cases 


duced from next her hetirt (they were too suit is gone aw’ay thanks be to Cod loi ids goodness to 
precious to be entrusted to the custody of her us all — Their is talk of our ship going home so wc 
cnnucinua nn..kofA two tattered. ffriruY letters. what time you need not go to England for 


capacious pocket) two tattered, grimy letters. . . 

Oiie was dated* ^ Expect to go Queenstown after this Iheir was a 

great Many Prizes Picked up since wc Come out here 
ILM.S. — — — Baltick fleet, July 24 — 1854. 1 expect to have some money cimiciug v'ou think that 

]My dear Mothkb, — I received your kind and wc are very much in trouble out licic But I think wc 
welcome letter which *gavc mo great Pleasure to hear are as peaceable here as if wo were iii England. Give 
that you and ray sister wore well as this leaves me at my best resjiects to all the neighbours and Enquiring 
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fricmlB and to Nolly Ncagle and to ray siator Norry not 
forgetting yourself answer this us soon as Possible. 

I remain 

Your affectionate son 

Danirl Akrrk. 

May God bless you all. 

More tender allusion was made to Nelly 
Neagle in a ftniner letter, and an assnranee 
given that the writer hoped to shake l^is leg 
again over a gallon of porter in Nancy Flyii’s 
tap-room. 

“ Every month reg’lar they write to me,” 
said jMolly, “and next Fritlay, plase God, 
when I’m bringing your liojjoiir the turkey, 
I'll liave some more letters from tlie boys to 
show' you.” 

I Sometimes, in the remote coniitry distriets 
I of the south of Ireland, the epistolary ivcjuire- j 
I menta of the peoide are suj>})lie(l by the 

I parish Bchooliuasters, who are usually most 

1 willing to act as amanuenses. Occasionally, 
too, a village will boast of a genius, and one 
who is neither mute nor inglorious. 1 
knew a character of this description, 

who held a small farm in a wild district 
of the county Cork. His name was Con 
Quill, and his ceaseless endeavours after 

knowledge were leally surprising. lie 

usually carried a taltererl English school 
dictionary under Jiis arm, wherein he never 
failed to make diligei:t search for any unfami- 
liar word that was addressed to him : Irish 
being liis vernacular tongue, 
j During the heiglit of the potato famine, 
the Relief Committee of the district where 
Ccii Quill resided, were forced, from the pre- ' 
valence of petty theft, to make a rule that 
any one found stealing should be exclmled 
from receiving the daily dole of Indian meal. 
A poor Avoman, a n'‘'‘/hbonr of Con’s, being 
caught in a* .lin « kid, came' 

necessarily under tlie ban of the com- 
mittee. On the next day of their meeting, 
the following })etitu)n, which 1 have copied 
verbatim et literatim, was laid before tliem : 

We the iiiulcr'.ijrm’d bci; to state that the sole crime 
committed by Nolly Uton of Jlluriiriah consisted in 
deprivintr of cxistcnco a ‘•iii.ill Munutod animal. She 
is a superannuated old maid wlio never entered the 
hands of Hymen, and on that account htas no piogcny 
to support her. Wc, under these circumstances, 

recommend lier to the p;itronage of the 1 relief 

Committee. 


of a painful body and waist with others concerning the 
saute matter, contained in the above mentioned pl.nce, 
you may judge of yourself, but howevoi it an act of 
charity for you to do so. 

Timothy 'Leary. 

Another to the same ; 

Mr. S-^ Be pleased to give the hearer some 

plaster for woman that out her lingure the toe of Iter 
foot stone that fell down ou her and cut and Browsed it. 

Richard Taylor 
Mr. O Ijary deary Man. 

It may be necessary, to explain that the 
latter words signify that Richard Taylor was 
dairyman to Mr. O’Leary. 

Very freipicntly the outside of the letters 
passing through the country post-offices are 
indicative of the singular nature of their 
contents. The following direction is copied 
verbatim : 

Dennis Belcher 

Millstreet 

Co. Cork 

As you turn the corner to Tom Mantel’s field where 
.Tack Gallovan’s lioise was drowned in the bo;; hole. 

N.B. The house is tached and the pigstie slated. 

Anothei’, which passed recently through a 
country ijost-offico : 

Mr. John Sulliran 

North Street 

Boston 

He’s a man with a rmteh 
Bcdad I think that’!! find him. 

We may wind up this rambling notice of 
Irish eiiistolary literature, with an anecdote 
of an incident which recently occurred in a 
small town in the county of Cork. 

A poor woman entered the general shop, 
and asked for a pound of candles, dij^t 
fourtceiLs. The price demanded being a lialf- 
piuiny or a penny more than usual, she 
anxiously inquired the reason. 

“ ’Tis all along of the war, ma’am,” w'as the 
reply. 

“ Yettun what has the war to do with the 
price of my pound of dips ? ” 

“Ah, ’tis because of our fighting with 
Roosia, the price of the tallow is raised.” 

“Why then,” exclaimed the purchaser 
ferventl}’^, “bad luck to the Roosiaiis that 
they can’t fight by daylight, and not be 
rising the price of the candles upon us ! ” 


j (Signed) CoRNRLlUS Qi'ILL. 

! The petition was, I believe, granted ; but 
I the beauty of the bnsiiie.s^ was that not a 
■I single member of the coiiuuittee, with the 
I exception of the clergyman, had the most 
remote idea of the meaning of the word 
cornuted. 

A letter addressed to a clei-gyrnaii residing 
in the siime locality was as fidlows. It was 
evidently an original composition, and had 
not had the adv'antago of Mr. Quill’s super- 
vision : 

Hevd. iSrii — Your medicines arc most solicitcly 
j'C(pic«ted by Catlieiiuc Bricn who so piteous complain 
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with high plumed hats, long coats, trieoloni^ 
sashes, and topboots ; the glittering b^r- 
barically clothed mameliikes ; the ileet- 
moiiuied guides ; the cumbrous artillery ; the 
brilliant hussars, all furs and embroidery, 
led by the famous sabreur witli the snow- 
white plume; the Old Guard with their 
high caps, long grizzled moustaches, and 
clean white gaiters ; tlie' beardless con- 
script ; the grenadier of the isle of Elba ; the 
red Polish lancer ; the steel-clad helmeted 


MARS A LA MODE. 

I LIKE to turn over the pages of that admi- 
rably illustrated edition of the Life of 
Napoleon, in which M. Horace Vernet has 
poured forth all the riches of his facile pencil, 
his varied powers of expression, and his vast 
erudition in military matters. Glancing 
at the varieties of garb assumed by the Em- 
peror at different stages of bis career — from 

tlie long frock coat and embroidered collar of ^ 

the pale meagre young man with flowing | cuirassier of Waterloo, breaking his valorous 
locks who commanded the artillery at Toulon, | heart and strength against the Eimlish 
and crossed the bridge of Lodi : to the laurel- '' 

crowned Imperator iu that strange corona- 
tion costume inventc<l for liiin by Talma ; the 
velvet robe sewn with golden bees, the lace 
ruff, the long eagle-tipped sceptre ; from the 
world- known little cocked Jiat, higli boots, 
and gray great coat worn by- the stern, sad, 
ruined man who bade his troops adieu at Fon- 
taitieblep.u, to the straw hat, linen jacket, and 
loose pantaloons of Longwood, St. Helena; 
glancing at all these, I try to conjure up to 
myself au idea of that ghostly Midnight Review 
which poetry has imagined, and painting and 
music have successively striven to express. If 
such an impossible sight could ever be, how 
much of awful grandeur, yet how much of fan- 


squares : these would all be there. From 
three quarters of the earth would these 
grisly warriors arrive ; the bones assembling^ 
the muscles reclothiug, tlie tattered uniforms 
enveloping ; epaulettes sinning through 
shrouds ; coffin-plates glistening into gorgets; 
the mouldering dust and ashes gathering into 
a mighty army, as in the days of old in the 
valley which was full of dry bones. The 
smoke of the battle would be seen ; its roai’ 
would be heard above the vapours of the 
tomb: the countersign once more Waterloo, 
and the watchword »St. Helena ! 

I can’t help it. J do my best to be 
serious ; but, through the very centre of 
this ghastly spectacle of the imagination 


ta-stic eccentricity it would present ! As the | there will persist in piercing, a fantastic, 
ghostly drums beat, and the imearllily trum- | ludicrous mind-picture of a conclave of 
pets sounded, the graves of this vast military | commauders-in-chief, members of clothing 
household — severed so far ami wide, by mount, | boards, military tailors, and army accoutre” 
and stream, and sea — would give up their ment makers, sitting iu perturbed and anxious 
dead. From the Vendee, and the Loire; | deliberation in re vestiariii, — ^as to how the 
from Fleurus, Jemappes, and the ditches of -British soldier is hftneeforth to be clad. I 
V'aleucicnnes ; from the plains of Lombardy, ' have somewhere read of a French savant 


and the mountains of Calabria ; from tlie 
sliadow of the Pyramids, and the choked 
trenches of Acre, and the poisoned wells of | 
Jaffa; from the snows of .Eylau, and the 
cliarred embers of Moscow, and the icy waters 
of the Beresina ; from beneath the golden 
barley at Ligny, and from the ashes of the 
ch&teau of Hougoumont ; they would all 
come. The ardent young volunteers of the 
Republic in its fii*st stormy days; the Reqiii- 
sitionarie^ the petisant soldiers who, without 
bread, without shoes, almost without arms, 
crossed tho Alps to find shoes, and bread 
(and some of them death, and some of them 
thrones, and some them marshals’ batons) I 
on the other side ; the revolutionary generals | 


who was present nt a dinner table where 
a violently ponderous theological discus- 
sion formed the conversation. Questions of 
doctrine, of discipline, of polity, were elabo- 
rately argued. Everybody had Jiis theological 
praxis to state and to maintain ; all hammered’ 
the table, and raised tlieir voices to the 
loudest pitch, save one grave, pale-faced gen- 
tleman who, clad in solemn black, with a 
white neckcloth, ate and drank prodigiously, 
but said never a word. The savant at last 
grew somewhat nettled at tlie grave man’s 
taciturnity, and cliarged him with a theolo- 
gical poser of the abstrusest description. It 
behoved the man in black to say or do some- 
thing. Whereupon, witli the severest gravity 
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he drew towards him a silver candlestick, 
drew from it the wax candle, threw it up 
over his head, so as to describe a double 
summei sault, wliich it did so accurately as to 
return into tlie candlestick ; then, while his 
audience were still staring witli amazement, 
the. silejit man rose, tlrow back his chair a 
lew pact s, Jcapcil hi^h into the air, turned 
head over heels, and fell into his seat on the 
chair witliout moving, a muscle of his face. 
TJic mau in black was indeed no other than 
Dehnrean, tlie renowned mountebank of the 
Funan dalles, and I need iiotsiiy that ho spoilt 
tin? ’earned theological discussion lor that 
evening. 

In like manner my vagabond thoughts have 
been turning head over heels in the Merry 
Andrew fashion, — and the a'wful solemnity 
ol Napoleon reviewing his spectral braves, 
gives pl;ice to vulgar notions of scaled patterns, 
regulation coatees, felt helincLs, shell jackets 
versus tunics, the virtues and vices of gold 
and worsted lace, the weight of knapsacks, 
the circular or conical form of bullets, the 
abominations of stocks and shoulder belts, 
Llie cloth-yjird, the sleeve-boanl, and the, 
tailor’s goose. .Mars in his aspects of fire, | 
famine, and slaugliter, is entirely superseded 
by Alars la moile. 

The only midnight review I can jnctiire to 
m3"self, in my jiresent frame of mind, is a 
l>!jantasjii whicli, when one of those clotliing- 
bourd meinhers or arm}' tailors lays his head 
on his bolster at night, might rise before him 
j after tiie vexed discussions of the day. All 
the absurdities and variations of centuries 
of milLtaiy fashion might troop past his bed 
to the rough music of thinildcs and shears. 
The Roman legiojiary with his aisquo and 
luickler, his spear and lambroquiiis ; the 
I sergeant of (^iiecn Ruadicea’s body-guard, 

} wllli his kiioUcd club, and mantle of skins, 

• the rest of his body naked, and stained witli 
! woad, ilark blue, in a neat but not gaudy 
j manner ; the kei nos and gallowglasscs of 
i General Macbeth ; the shock-headod woolleu- 
j clad Sjixons ; the haU-nakod, golden collar 
1 and bracelet bedizened hordes of Canute the 
' Dane ; tlie tiini-sliaven Normans, with regis- 
ji lered shirts of imiil ; men at arms with 
a morions, b;iitle-axes, curtal axc.s, rnaers, arba- 
!| lests, pi’uemcn, javelin men ; archei s in JCeudal 
Ij green, witli their cloth-yard shafts ; JCliza- 
|j belhau arquebusiers, ’with tin-pot belmets, 
j! and sniall-clutlics shdlcd out to a prctiu’- 
ji natural size ; Croinweliian troopers witli bulf 
ji coats, bandolieis, and Ribles ; Life Guards, 
j! ill slouciied hats and leathers, pijriwigs, laced 
ji cravats, and boots like buckets ; in shovel 
jI liats, throe-cornered hats, oocki'd liats, “coach- 
wheel” hats, cocked liats again, muff caps, 
lielmcts wilh tops like multcui-cliops, Germaiu 
silver helmets with vvliite, red, and black 
plumes ; in jack boots, gaiters, Wellington 
boots, and jack boots ag'ain ; in Jiainilies wigs, 
bob-wigs, pi^jtails, powder, and their natural 
hair. ’J iie iniautry of the line with capsof every 


imaginable form : like porringers, like candle 
boxes, like beer-warmers^ like Chinese pa- 
godas, like pint pots, like flower-pots; with 
epaulettes, successively like ornamental bell- 
pulls, like frogs turned pale and in convul- 
sions, like swollen sausages, like mops without 
the handle.s, like balls of Jlerliu wool without 
the crochet needle, like iiiuflins fringed round 
their circumference : in coats single-breasted, 
double-breasted, pigeon-breasted ; with waist- 
bands, now just below the ai'm-pits, now just 
above the knoi's ; with long tails, short tails, 
tails turned back, tails turned forward, and no 
tails. In pipeclayed smalls, and successively 
in short, long, tight and loose trousers : in half 
gaiters, in short gaiters, and in longgaiters with 
fifty or sixty buttons to button and unbutton 
per diem ; iu half boots, whole boots, and ankle- 
jacks ; iu buckled shoes, clasped shoes, and 
laced shoes. In all manners of belts, straps, 
stocks, tags, loo])8, tiissels, fringes, furbelows, 
stars, stripes, flourishes, scrolls, peaks, laps, 
lacings, edgings, suippings, and crimpings ; 
now with “a sleeve like a demi-cannon,” here 
nj) .and tlown, carved like an apple-tart there, 
slisli and slash, like to a censer in a barber’s 
shop. Wliat would all Napoleon’s reviews bo 
to that British parade of the ghosts of bygono 
fashions; of spectral pipeclay, of hair powder 
deceased, of heclball tottering, of cross-belts 
moribimd, of stocks dead ] A soi't of galop 
infenial of past and present helmets, shakos, 
coatees, knapsacks, belts, boots, ami epau- 
lettes, would seem to pass before the dazzled 
eyes of the arbiter of military costume. I 
do not myself wonder much at the indecision 
which has prevailed, and at the delay which 
has arisen in the choice of a new co.stiinie for 
the army. Mar.s has been ii la moilo in so 
many different shapes; he has been so fre- 
quently nipped and snipped, patclied, sewn- 
iip, and taken to pieces again, that it does 
not cost the imagination much to figure him 
standing now and then, like the old caricature 
of the contemplating Englishman, naked, 
with a pair of shears beside him, in dire 
uncertainty as to what dress he shall wear 
next. 

Among the many themes for wonderment 
and meditation wliich a sight of the great 
old Duke of Wellington used, in his 
lifetime*, always to afiord me, was the 
thought of the immense variety of uniforms 
the biave old man must have worn during 
Ins lifetime. For the Duke, be it remem- 
bered, was always iu tlie fasliion, and, within 
aw'cckof his <h?ath, was the best-dressed gen- 
tleman iu England. Yet in his first eiisigucy ’ 
he must have worn hair-powder and a pig- 
tail, a cocked hat as larg»j as a beadle’s, silver 
bell-pull epaulettes, tights like a rope-dancer, 
and aiikle-jaeks not unlike those of a dust- 
man. The Duke of Wellington in a pigtail 
and ankle -jacks! Can you reconcile that 
regulation costume of the subaltern in the 
Tliirt^^-tliird Foot witli tiie hessian boots 
and roll-coll.i:r of Talavera ; the gray Ij 
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frock, glazed hat, ^ white neckcloth and person can doubt. Comfort, expediency, 
boots named after himself, of Waterloo : the safety, and economy, demand many changes 
rich field-marshal’s uniform, covered with in the uniform of cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
orders, of the snowy-headed old patriarch lery — of the general camp, pioneei*a and; all. 
who smiles upon the baby Prince, in Winter- 1 shall be glad to see these changes made 
halter’s picture. Or, to oifer a stronger con- speedily ; though not without deliberation. If 
trast, what can be inoro antagonistic, to the they are not found to be advantageous, try 
pigtail and the ankle-jack, than the gor- back and begin over again. Remember 
geously- attired old hero, his peer’s robes Bruce and the spider. Only last Saturday, 
above his glittering uniform, carrying the at the little club where I enjoy my harmony, 
sword of state before the Queen of England pending the arrival of my election at the 
at her coronation ? Carlton, I heard a gentleman attempt Norah 

There has been of late days a general out- the pride of Kildare no less than seven 
cry against, and a vehement demand for, the times. He broke down regularly, and 
radical reform of the costume of the always at the same place, but was not the 
British army. Common sense at home has least <lisconcerted at being requested to ‘‘try 
cried out against some of its most manifest back,” and at last accomplished the ditty to . 
absurdities, and experience has inveighed the entire satisfaction of the room. In mili- 
against it from the tented field. The agitation tary tailoring, as well as in singing, the il- 
for the remodelling (d’ Mars has been iiiueli lustrious yierformei's may try back with great 
more vehement among the civilians than advantage. 

among the followers of the warlike god Tn this great “Reform your (military) 
himself. Captain Nolan modestly hints at tailors’ bills,” however, I cannot go so far as 
the superiority of wooden over steel scab- the lifty thousand letter writers in The 
bards for crivalry. Some military authori- Times. I will not pin my faith upon Justitia 
ties gently ])resume to doubt the benefits who shrieks for shooting jackets ; I will not 
arising from hussars having an extra jacket swear by Veritas who screams for short 
into wiiose sleeves they never put their arms ; blouses with leather belts, ami plenty of 
of their wearing caps like ladies’ inuiFs, with pockets in front ; I will not adhere to the 
red silk bags hanging from the side, and extated letter writers who vehemently de- | 
shaving brushes atop ; they suggest a sensible ! iiiand the immediate abolition of all epau- 
alteration here, a strap the l(?ss there. With- ; lettcs, plumes, and embroulery as abominable, 
out fuss or parade, they quietly object to gold- j In this somewliat (to rny mind) fierce and 
lace. Bub yourgreat civil authorities will have! 8woej)ing denunciation of military smartness 
no half measures. “ Reform it altogether I ” and finery, 1 trace the presence of tliat iiide- 
they shout wildly. No more stocks, no more fatigablo sect of religionists who swear by 
white ducks, no more epaulettes, no more shav- bri^^tlcs, snouts, grunts, and eurly-tails. 
ing, no more biitlon-brnshes, no more cherry- It was but a fortnight ago that I had 
coloured pantaloons, no more beai'skin caps, to deplore the presence of the whole hog in a 
knajisacks, pipeclay, belts, facings, lacc, or teetotal procession ; I confess, with sorrow, 
embroidery. They write fifty thousand let- that 1 find liiiu in tins clothes’ reform agita- 
tors to The Times, in which the absurdi- tioii, a military whole hog : a hog in armour, 
ties of military dress are dwelt \q)on with but still a hog, and a whole one. 
savage irony and excruciating humour. There are many absurdities, many incon- ,, 
The dress, and accoutrements, and disci- veniences, many ridiculous dandyisms, in the 
pline of the troops of his Majesty tlie co^.tuIue of the army. Granted. Erock coats 
King of Candy, his Majesty the hhnperor ot protect the thighs better than coatees ; epau- 
the Patagonians, and her AFajesty the Queen leltes arc useless lumps of bullion ; lielniets 
of the Amazons, are vaunted to the skies : to are preferable to shakos ; buttons and lace are 
the deep disparagement of our own miserable, somuch metal and lace Llirowii away, (h anted, 
worthless, absiir. 11}^ clad, troops, who can’t granted, granted. Therefore' dispense witii the 
breathe, work, stoop, w:dk, run, stand, or fight, slightest attempt at ornament, an<l stop sliort 
The Candiau chasseurs owe their superla- of .a button beyond the number .absolutely 
tively greater skill in hitting a mark to their necessary. No, 1 cannot quite coiiui to that. I 
uniniprisoned arms and wide trousers ; the cannot in any tiling whatsocvei’, yield myself 
Patagonian suppers and miners survey, plan, uj>, bouml hand and foot, to tlie uglifiers 
dig, sap, and mine iu an infinitely superior — mc'ii who have an innate, though 1 am wil- 
mamier because of their comfortable boots ; ling to believo an unconscious, liatred of 
even the Amazonian bashi-bazouks — dressed every tiling in which there is tlie slightest 
in a reasonable manner; and not in the tr.ace of beauty, aymm**lry, or fimey. I tremble 
infamous, atrocious, absurd, hideous, stifling, for the day when the 1 h it ish grenadier, attired 
choking, murderous way that ours are — do by wbole-hoggery iii the seveivst style of 
greater execution in the field. utilitarianism, w’ould be norhing but a slovenly, 

Now,thisisallvcrywellup to a certain point, slouching, tasteless, hideous guy. ^ 1 don’t 
That there is a great deal to be mended, in want him to be a guy. 1 want him to be 
the equipment of our fighting men, and that sensibW, comfortably, and usefully dressed; 
a great deal must be mended, no reasonable but I would leave him a litile pride in liim- 


Self, if he be, as Captain Bobadil says, bo copse clothing Tower Hill. There, finding 

gciiierously minded ; and I doubt if lie or his boat, that we have cautiously dropped 

anybody else would be much the worse down the stream to meet him, he shall trim 

for it, ^***^<1 from shore into the broad 

— — stream of tlie Pool. Let us take care that 

PIPING DAYS. this liappens Avhen the moon is rising among 

the trees, and when the lights in a few 

The little English province covered Avitli cottage windows are beginning to appear 
houses of whicli the inhabitants are called among the darkness of the wood and field 
Londoners, is hy nature, as most people ujion each river bank. So, this traveller, 
know, one ot the wholesoniest hits ot hind in with the whole plachl river to himself, may 
the United Kingdom. 1 think away the steer across to sleep for the night at a quiet 
houses for a minute, and get hack llic pure country inn, upon the site, perhaps, of 
stream of the Thames, and the flocks of swans Woolwich Ai seual. 

disporting themselvfs near tho green slopes Now, when for grass we have paving-stones ; 
that descend from the line of groimd now for wild flowers, lamp-posts; for trees, houses; 
covered by the Strand. The traveller whom and for the swarm of birds nestling among 
I choose to suppose lauding from hia boat them, men, women, and children by the 
under a olunip of willows at the point now inillion : now, when the river, stained deep by 
called Hungerlbrd Stairs, may ascend tlie dir t, is creased by bridge after bridge, dotted be- 
rising ground, an vl, by a path winding besi<le tween bridges by flocks of steamboats instead 
the trunk, here of an oak, there of au tdiii, of swans ; below bridge paved with ships : 
stray to the edge of the wood upon its crest, now, Avheii all this is, has the moon a worse 
Thence let him look over the sparkling river sight to look u})on of nights than she had in 
to the flat meadow and forest laml.s of Surrey, the old days before London was ? Certainly 
Under trees, through shrubs aud over wild- not. Man is a work of Nature not less 
flowers, suppose him to cross the ground now than tlio trees or turf — nobler and moro 
covered by the courts surrounding Drury beautiful than they ; his jvorks are as much 
Lane, and then turn to descend ITolborii by nature part of him, as leaves are part of 
Hill, a green declivity. I think of it so, trees. It is not wholly true, therefore, that God 
with its head lighted by a sunbeam that ha.s made tho country aud man made the town ; 
slanted over an adjacent liill now covered by scarcely more true than it would be to say, 
Pentonville, and that has scattered by the God made tho oak, ami the oak made the 
way some of its light over the leaves of the acorns. Alan has, indeed, reason to work 
fresh coppice now replaced by Coldbath with; the tree, only sap; but there is the same 
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source for each power. Nature is not swept 


From the hill, this exceedingly old English away when a forest of trees gives place to 
gentleman can,iflie likes, descend into a valley a forest of men. I do not quit Nature when 
through which a swift little stream, the river £ come out of the country into the town, but 
Fleet, rattled away under its aldcr-bushcs, I come face to face with her in a new form, 
huriyiiig with its gift of |)ure spring water to her highest fonn open to man’s perception, 
the transpareiilThamcs. Crossing the Fleet by Nature speaks less empliatically from Hel- 
ste])ping-stones, or by a rustic bridge, I take vellyn than from London Bridge. In the 
this traveller to ascend tlie opposite rise of Himalayas, or the Amies, Nature has pro- 
Snow Hill, — himous in spring for its snow- duced nothing so sublime lis London ; in 
drops. Swerving then to the right, and shady dells through which brooks rustle, in 
gathering foxgloves among the old lrce.son lilies, roses, rainbows, sunset, clouds, Nature 
the site of Paternoster liow and Newgate shows nothing that can so touch the heart 
Market, he reaches the crest of the eminence with thoughts of heaven, or so animate tlie 
on which St. Paul’s Catheilral is now built, looker-oii with high resolves aud holy pur- 
Therc we will be cheaply bountiful, aud give poses, as sounds tliat are to be heard, and 
him a dinner, which let him eat umler the sights that arc to be seen, among the bricks 
shade of a wiilc-spreading beech, with his and mortar. We are apt to deceive our- 
eyes still about him. For, he has to relish, selves (aud have been most horribl 3 r deceived 
not his dinner only, but also a glimpse by other people), by a mere phrase, in talking 
through trees covering unborn Cheapside, of about man siml nature, 
the glitter of the Thames somewhere towards It was in no spirit of regret that I pro- 

the spot now known as London liridge. posed to think away this great town from 

Descending afterwards for an evening ramble, tho soil it covers. I meant only, for one 
through the pleasant Spital fields, he pre- thing, to show that it stands on very whole- 
seiiUy must needs quicken hia pace ; and, some ground. The countryman who might 

passing over the meadows now covered by have occupied it in its native state would 

tho butchers* aliambles in Whiteclujpel, or probably have been a long-lived man. But, 
the Jew's’ establishments in Petticoat Lane, niasmucli as ground well-paved and drained 
grasping a large handful of dog-roses gathered is better than damp grass,; a good roof over- 
by the way, let him briu^ his devious ramble head, good beds, a plentiful, unfailing, and 
to an end by the water-side, under the iiut- handy supply of pure water, a prompt fur- 
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ui$hing ol 0very necessary and comfort of< which his body^ is susceptible. But inas-. i 
life, iiieans of pi’ocuiing instant help in cose much as a vast number, of Londoners, and ; 
of acchleiit or sickness, and all matters of they, too, men who are seldom able to live ' 
that kind, tend to prolong life, I do not see wholesomely in town, cannot afford to make 
why the townsman occupying this ground month-long visits to the world beyond ^hla* 
plated with stone and brick should not have bricks, the necessity which body and mind 
sounder health than he couhl have easily have lor a full find due intercoijrae with that . 
secured here as a rustic. We know, indeed, otlier half ot nature must be, with a’ view to 
that the mortality of London is comparatively this great multitude of cases, otherwise pro- 
small. Though there are within its vided for. Scraps of country in the shape of 
boundaries large districts at present dei^rivcd parks must be left in the midst of the great 
of draiua»re, and of oilier tilings essential town, and every facility and comfort possible 
, to town life, and though in these districts must be provided for the aid of those who 
men die by whole clusters, as gra])es under after six days of toil and close confinement 
a blight, yet the gross mortality is small, seek refreshment on the day of rest amojm 
So gr^t is tlie advantage given to iliose the hills and fields, and by tlie hedgerows and 
townsmen avIio are able properly to di’aw the the* running streams, or on the river. God does 
profits of town life, that the preveiitiblo not forbid the bird to sing or the bud to burnt 
sickness of many thousands fails to make into blossom on a Sinulay; and He does not 
London appear a sickly town. When all is forbid poor toiling men — tliough Glasgow 
.done t]iat hits yet to bo done, and that must loay— to go out on that day and hear the 
be done, 1 doubt whether there w'ill exist »iuging of the thrushes, or inhale the sweet- 
ill tlio world a healthier place of residence ucss ot the honeysuckles, 
lor Kiiglishuieu than the metropolis of Tliis is no trifling item in the account 
England. Jiy the time that is all doiicj of matters duly to be considered by those 
we shall have advanced also in the moral ‘who would improve the well-being of 
and mental discipline of urban life to a towug. Sundays make the seventh part 
l>etter state. The common taste for music of every man’s life, and nearly the whole 
is extending, and is much improved ; our of every poor man’s time for rest and 
amusements do more honour to our civilisa- I’ational refreshment. He has to get out 
tioii than they did in the old times; of them the results of liis richer neighbours’ 
all classes are becoming more sensible luontli or two at Hastings or upon the 
of their mutual deiKiiideiice on each floors ; the social relief of liis wealtlder 
other; high aims or hopes arc prcvaleiif. 1 ueighbour’s lionie felicity, his lounging calls, 
believe, therefore, tliat by the time we liavo cluadrillc and dinner iiavties, » 

pul London in perfect onhn- as a town most Secondly, for the best interests of life in 
lit to be occupied by living bodies, it will have London, it is neeessfiry that much thought 
become also the best place for the health of JWul supervision should be exercised in con- 
growing minds and souls, 'llieu it will be nection witli all workers in brick.s and mortar, 
the true type of a well ordered metropolis want for every man not only a fair 
which is the centre of man’s civilisation: a allowance of eoiin try, but also a fit allowance 
capital greater in it.s wav, ami infinitely ^1 town. Wliocver will walk in the fields 
greatey in a greater way than Athens in extemling bptv\een I^ndon and Hampstead 
the days of Perielea ; a ’city within whose Highgato Hill, may see how they are 


bounds l)oppere<l with small houses run up here and 

Wljfttc’cr wo sec there in perfect independence of each otlier. 

Or fed, shall tend lo quicken or refine. of four, beginning nowhere and 

ending in nothing, called a street ; there two 
A great deal Inis to be done before London isolated tenements called vilhns, between a 
can take rank us such a town, lint we know ])iuldle and a dust-heap; elsewhere a tall 
generally what are the next things to be i tavern, all by itself; planned as a corner 
done in the way of that material improve- • house, next door to nothing bnt a gij>sy shed 
nieiit out of which the best part of many kejit by an imiiorLer of hardbake. Keeking 


social iraiirovemeiits is bogolteii. 


stacks of bricks abound ; and in one or two 


In the first place it is clear enough that it places, but onl^- in one or two, a snatch of 
is not good for man to coniine himself road has been planned, to wdiich houses are 
exclusively to one aspect of nature, even desired Lo come, but from wdiicli every house 
though it be the best. As it is good for the at ])resent keejis its own respectful distance, 
countryman to come among houses, so it is But as this bit of town is now rising, Somers 


good for the towmsman to go among trees. I Town rose; and the oonse(|uence is that 
The Londoner who can afford it, sjieuds a 8 omers Town j.s one of tlie Jiltliiest spots on' 
niontli or two of every year among green the skirts of the metro])olis. AVithout the 
fields, or by the 02>en sea. Whoever can do use of any unwelcome <lesj)otism, might not 
that, living wholesomely wlicreycr he may some little influence from a presiding mind 
be, fairly fills the round of his existence as a be forced into such building operations ? 
civilized dweller in the land, ami will^ exist, Without 8f3uiling, but in fact with the effect 
I believe, so far in the best condition of of improving, every man’s iuvestmenty miglit 
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not all the isolated sellers of and builders 
upon land be instructed how to fit their pro- 
perties in the beat w.'iy toi(cther1 Then 
there is a Building Act which seems to j 
nave been siilfcrcd, by the complaisance | 
of suvveyora, to drop into abeyance ; al- 
though a naw ainl effectual law is, we ! 
loan^, being framed. The idea of building- 
solid striicmres up into the air, securing at j 
the same lime broad thorough fares and ; 
ample lodging-room of the best kind ; the , 
renting of ample floors by those wdio now get j 
for any sum under forty pounds a year| 
but a rickety crib of a house, are jioi ions j 
which must in due time take a foremost j 
place in all discussion about the jiei feeling i 
of London. ' | 

Onr most pressing concern, however, as ‘ 
citizens, for tlie next few years will be with | 
water suj^ply and <lrainage. Then; must be , 
a constant supply of good water at high- 
pressure 'within reach of every housewife's i 
thumb, hivery family must have its own } 
tap, a never-failing source of 'water that the i 
most fastidious man may drink without the ! 
inlcrveiitiou of a filter. How to provide it, ; 
is the problem to be now solved. The ' 
deceased Board of Ht*ahli woi‘ke<l at it, and, 
pronounced it solved. Wlietlnu- it bo solved . 
properly or not 1 am inctmipeteul to s;iy. The , 
wliole question stands over for full discussion, 
and it be settled, | 

The other subject is one about which it i.s ' 
right fur every Londoner to tliiiik. The late 
outbreak of cholera in St. Anne’s district. 


price of a magnificent system for the drainage 
of London with grand Eoman cloacsc, and 
other rude but costly works, which it is just 
possible that improved intelligence may have 
a way of superseding by some system much 
better and (as commonly occurs in the case 
! of all such improvements) infinitely cheapear. 
The itomans tired their backs in pUing 
I together miles of massive aqueduct, and 
I crossed deep valleys with gigantic engineering 
I works — capital things for the gentlemen con- 
cerned in creating them. Titanic aqueducts 
are I’arely ordereii in these days ; so far as 
water supply goes, we know the use of pipes. 
Taking care to use the right bore in each 
given case, could we not ust» pijies fqr town 
drainage? That was the quest iou put for 
study and ci^periraeiifc by the late Board of 
llenith. '.riie members of that board have 
been well abused by gentlemen who felt 
aggrieved at such treason against engi- 
neering interest ; but, in Bond on alone, 
three iiuudred and forty-six miles of pipe- 
drainage are now inaction, wliile engineers of 
note are still declaring, and a large part of 
the public is belLeving, tliat sewage matter 
will not run through pipes — which seems 
curious. 

AVlien T reason upon any )>lan and find it 
theoretically sound — when I .see it tried very 
abundantly and, barring an unusually small 
amount of ilio accident and failure that 
a( tends all first experiments, successful — 
when i liear, on the oilier hand, only tlio 
dictum of learned men accustomed to do 


which over a small space of ground re- , iJiings in other ways, declaring, upon the 
enacted the moat Jiorrible scenes of pesli- ‘ authority of notliing but their high reputa- 
lence as it was in Ihe good old times, seem.s tion, that the thing in the way in which it 
to Jiave been traced very <listinctly to foul is actually being tlone cannot be ilone — I will 
sewers and reeking gully-liolos. A sound not bow to words that ai*e no more than 
and sensible medical man, among others, i words, but will accept a proven fad on 
gave witness that be )iad stood )w one : its own merits. A pnjpcrly constructed 
such gully-hole, and feeling opf)reKsed by syslein of pl[)C-drainfige, tliroiigh which all 
the stench of it, lunuMl away. He noticed inatter readies its outlet before it ha.s bad 
that its vapours r(>sc before the window’s of a , time to decompose, costs, at the very costliest, 
surgeon. Within twenty-four hours that , one thiid ol what we pay for a grand system 
surgeon was dead. Six persems died in the I of subterranean catacombs: along the floors of 
house nearest to this sewer opening, on the j which filth oozes and stagnates, and from 
opposite side of the w'ay. Tiie landlonl ofjwliichit rises, tiYinsfornicd into elfin vlum, as 
the house last mentioned, a ])oor man, com- that w^cll-known blast of death — “the smell 
plaint?<l, os lie said, to the ( lommift'ii oners of. of the drains.” It is this last system which is 
Sewers, and when he asked that tlic hole ! now being maintained against innovators. We 
might be trapped, had been told by them ; are to have London drained — if the public will 
that he could trap it himself at his owui ' not inform itself upon the .subject and speak 
expense. Tliere may be misconcejition I on its own behalf — upon the line old system 
about that part of the story; but it is | wJiich set out recently with tlie Victoria Sewer 
enough for us to feel that our scwer.s of| — one mile long — estimated cost, thirteen 
deposit nnd our cesspools are assui-edly the thousand eight hundred and fifty-four poumls ; 
death of thousands of us. real cost, as per return, after construction, 

Now there was a plan of to w’n -drainage twenty-eightthousandpounds; includingafew 
suggested by the old ]k)ard of ifeahJi wliich, item.s omitted from that account, thirty-three 
if a practicable plan, would exeiniit us from thousand pounds ! This fine work, finished but 
all liaiigera ol this kind, besides saving us in the other day, is now in such a state of ruin that 
cost of cori'^tniction eightpenco or niiiepcnce fifteen thousand pounds is reported to be the 
out ot every shiJling ; and that is no slight sum neccssiiry for putting it into proper con- 
conshlerfition when ten millions of pounds are dition. AW ^ buge rfuisance less than 

threatened us by engineers as the estimated a mile long ; whereat^ the money spent upon 
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thi» Victoria SoweV would have paid for the its verberations seems but to punctuate the 
drainage of the whole. of Westminster proper, text that Favour is deceitful and beauty vain, 
according to ilte opposite system. and that there is no proiit under the sun, the 

auctioneer himself must sigh. 

THE COMPASSIONATE BBOKEB. But wheu, as is the case in the provinces, 
the auctioneer is also a broker and valuer, 

Hard lines— stern and grim avocations— when he seizes as well as sells ; wlieii 
do not necessarily make hard men. On the i^e is not ouly favoured witli instructions 
contrary, it would seem as thougli the con- to sell, but couiiimiided, with her Majesty’s 
slant contemplation of pain and suffering had greeting, to impound under the sheriff’s 
a tendency to soften I’athcr than indurate levy, the vocation becomes doubly painful, 
the heart of the beliolder. Butcliers are doubly melancholy. The auctioneer becomes 
not always sanguinary ; but are ordinarily the undertaker of the family happiness, and 
tender -hear toil men. Grisly soldiers and with his hammer nails up the coiHu of their 
sailors are gentle and lamb like with children, hopes. Tie comes, not of himself, but by the 
Burly dustmen and coalheavers are, save to strip the widow and the orphan, and 
when excited willi the furor of alcohol, despoil the fatherless. The bed is his, the 
men of a meek and peaceable demeanour. | Uckiug clock, the little old miniature on tlm 
Turnkeysandgaolers, generally, are mild and I inantle, the few books on the hanging shelf, 
benign men, full of quiet suggestionb ior the . the bright pots and pans, the lather s gun, 
prisoner’s comforts. The majority of prize- the children’s little go-cart. He can take the 
fighters are slow to take offence, and loath to > hearth-rug from under the cat, and though 
uae their terrible weapous. Indeed, with the i that domestic auiiuul herself is beneath iiis 
exception of jcliciviiis-officers, 8lave-()ealers, ; notice, if she had a Inaas collar it would be 
plaiutili’s-attorneys, some schoolmasters, bill- jhisj and down as an item in the inventory in 
discounters, and secretaries of loan societies, | a moment. To seize the poor man’s sticks is 
it is I'are to find men wlio at all partake ot ■ utterly to beggar and crush liim, to scrape 
the hardness of the callings they arc compelled ])iiu as clean as a forked radish, to knock the 
to follow, iMuch belied as this poor human I poor edilice of his bion-etre as completely 
nature is, those who delight in the infliction about his ears, as the housemaid’s broom de- 
of pain, and the spectacle of misery, for their moUshes the sjiidcr’s web; aye, but without 
own sakes, are very very few. Nero, Gover- I h.aving the power to re-coiistruct his web, as 
nor Wall, and Mrs. Brownrigg, are yet j the spi<ler can. But though hard, it is the 
monsters. j law ; and the law must bo obeyed ; and we 

Now of all hardest, stoniest, stoniest lines : umst do our duty, as Lilc Jack Scotforth 
a man can well follow, commend mo to th.it of j)odder ham said. 

of an auctioneer, broker, and appraiser. To| Lile Jack* had sold up some hundreds of 
be a George Itobins, a Musgrove and (Gadsden, I families in his time. He, a man fff toast and 
a Cate, Sons, and Boed, uiiist be hard cnougli j butter, a man with a heart so soft .and big 
to a man of sensitive toellngs. To have to i ^ud porous, that it was continually sucking 
sell the broad green acres that have boon in j xq) milk and honey, and continually being 
the good old family for generations and gene- j squeezed hy the fingers of sympathy for the 
rations, to have to build one’s auctioneering ; benefit of those about him, and continually 
nest in the scathed branches of the old ma- j to imbibe, and be squeezed again — be 

hogaiiy tree, and knock down, one b}" one, the | ],.x(| been in possession times out of number, 
witliered blossoms of friendship and hospi- who not ouly prayed for his daily bread, 
tality, and love; to see the Turkey carpets j but shared it with his liungry neighbour, 
rolled up, ami the pictui*es turned with their ; the almost daily exponent of the writ of 
faces to the wall ; to value the goblets that | yj. f-i. Each distress lie put in, was a distress 
have held a thousand loving pledges, and the ; to him ; inventories were so many peiiiieutial 
heir-looms that Iiave been won by wisdom j,salriis to him ; but what was to be done ? 
and bravery, only as so much metal, at so if landlords wouhiu’t wait, the law, so hasty 
mucli per ounce ; to solicit an advance on the i„ taking, so tai*dy in restoring, could not 
marriage bed, and turn up the graudsirc’s afford to wait .a moment either, you may be 
arm-chair, that a Hebrew upholsterer, from sure, and “ if you cannot get meal you mun 
Finsbury ravement, may inspect its castors ; tak’ malt, an’ sell the cret*turs up,” said Lile 
to hammer the pearls out of the coronet, and jack with a si«di. 

draw the bar-sinister of poverty across the Auctioneering,’ among the middle classes," 
time-honoured scutcheon ; to draw up the the good man took to more kiiully. Among 
death-warrant of the pride and wealth and the peculiarities of Dodderliam folk is a strong 
comfort of a family in a catalogue— reckoning predilection for attending sales, and bidding 
the choicest household treasures, the i^irea for articles thereat. Little Miss Ogle, the con- 
aud Penates of the hearth ; the old lord’s fectiouer, has quite a museum of articles, she 
velvet crutch, the heir’s cricket bac, when he has picked up at sales — Chinese slipjier^ boxes 
was a boy, the heiress’s bird-cage, only as so of cigars, harness, gas-httings, and other 

many lota — all this must be hard and cruel - 

enough ; and as the auctioneer’s hammer in *800 pa^o 9 of the present Vobuna 
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luLscellaneous articles, all of wliicli she has ac- 
quired from time to time, without tho slightest 
delinite idea of their beiug any use to her, 
but with a vague iiotiou that they may turn 
up handy some day. ^Irs. Squatto, Captain 
Squatto's widow, who is seventy-eight, and 
very nearly blind, has quite a bibliomania for 
book-purchasing, whether through a jmre 
Boxburghian love of learning, or through a 
desire for outbidding tlie Misses Spackthorii, 
who conduct the young ladies’ seminai y in | 
Danes’ Gate, has not been stated. Old Duck- 
fist, tlic druggist, bought an extensive coii- 
sigiiinoiit of slates at Jerry jVtorsoii’s sale 
last year, knocked his doors and stair-walls 
half to pieces in bringing them home, and 
lias never made any use of them since. Miss 
Keek, tlie milliner, wlio is an inveterate sale- 
frequenter, positively outbid Duck list on the 
same occasion, and liad knocked down to her 
a hideous figure of a river god, in Koinaii 
cement, which was wont to stand in Jerry 
]\Iorsoii’s garden, with a neat bordering of 
oyster-shells, bits of painted coal, and moss, 
like parsley round cold meal, siu rounding it. 
Slie never had the courage to remove it, or 
sell it, or do anything with it : and it stands 
to this day iii llodder tho jdasterer’s yard, a 
dreary battered old olijcet, with a broken 
nose, and a ])ortrait of ijathcruui, the national 
school-nuuster, vilely drawn in red chalk on 
its pedestal. I think, were it Jiot so heavy, 
the boys would have it for a Guy. next fifth 
of ^November; yet, 1 dare say. Miss Keek, 
in common with Miss Ogle, still cherislies tlie i 
idea that it will eventually turn up liaiidy. 
As so many Dodderhani folk are so fond of 
buying, it may readily be imagined that a 
considerable number areas addicted to selling 
their goods thr« ugh the same channel. Thus 
you will scarcely meet a Dodderhani burgess, 
or small annuitant, but talks of liis sale, his 
father’s .sale, aunt’s .sale, or brother- in-law’s 
sale. A marriage, a death, a removal, a 
family quarrel, a rise or a fall in fortune, are 
all so many incentives to the Dodderhani 
people to call in the auctioneer and have a 
sale; and you may believe that popular as 
Lile Jack was in his lifetime, he was very fre- 
quently indeed favoured with iiiatruelious to 
sell without reserve. 

Jack’s deliglit was in selling inns and public- 
houses, by auction. He was, as I liave already 
hinted, a humourist ; and witli mueli north- 
country jocoseness, would lie expatiate on the 
neat wines and genuine spirits, the comfortable 
beds, commodious, coinmercial aiidshow rooms, 
clean stabling, convenient eating parlours, 
roomy bar, ancient lineage, and excellent con- 
nection of the establisliinents he olfeied for 
public competition. Jack’s cracks, or witti- 
cisms in the rostrum, grew to be famous all 
over the country-side ; sly, personal satire 
(genial and goo<l-humoured, however), mingled 
witli his )>rofossional lacetiousness, and it 
grew at la«t quite common for one burgess 
to meet anoLher in the mnrket-place on the 


morning of a sale, and say, “ Ise gangin up 
street t’lieer Lile Jack trot fouk, will’t come 1 ” 
Trot is Dodderham for the familiar Loudon 
chaff 

TJie great Squire Kigg, of Begans’s Manor 
— the Lord of Begans — as with a remnant of | 
feudal reverence he was still called by the i 
jieasantry, was a frequent attendant at Lile | 
Jack’s sales, and it waa he who started, and 
so liberally subscribed to the fund for pre- 
j sen ting Jack with the bonny silver hammer, 

I which he flourished with so much honest 
pride for so many years. Tho Lord of Be- . 
gaiis put the hammer into tho auctioneer’s 
hand himself, after a dinner at John Quitt’s, 
the Eoyal Oak hotel ; with a speech. I will 
not say tlie Siiuire’s speech was bad, because 
Lile jack’s oratory in reply was infinitely ' 
worse, not to say choky. I know that there 
were a good many healths drunk that night, i 
and much laughter and good fellowship, and | 
that the auctioneer coining home that night ! 
couKi only ejaculate to his household, in very ! 
thick and incoherent accents — “ T’Lord O’Bo- 
gaiis, th’ born Lord O’Begans. A silver 
hammer. Jack Ihee’s lile, tliee’s lile I ” with \ 
which pardonable expression of vanity he ■' 
fell, and they put him to bed. 

J3ut, as has already been* noticed in this j 
performance, there were dark sides in Jack’s ; 
prole.ssional career, and Jack’s hammer was I 
of coJliii-clm ;is well as silver. It became his ! 
dut\, in the way of business, to sell iij> the 
W'idow Webb. Mrs. Webb was a poor bard- | 
working body, wJioso husband, a rachitic , 
tailor, had livcil, and worked, and died in I 
extreme poverty. The lone woman, on his | 
decease, took to waistcoat-making as a liveli- i 
hood, but lier earnings were very .small, and | 
the times were very hard, Slie had a grown- j 
up daughter wlio turned her mother’s joy to 
sorrow, and coming in beauty, and health, and 
imioeeuee, departed in darkness, so that .she 
was covered with it and witli shame. This ' 
hel|>-meet rudely severed, the Widow Welib | 
still kept patiently and cheerfully upon lier 
stony way, rearing up her two young children, j 
one of whom was a mere baby, a girl, — the j 

Ollier a feeble, flaxen-liaired, pale-faced child, j 
live years old, by name Obadiah. They called 
him Oby. The forlorn mother struggled on ! 
and on against poverty as a doctor will stimg- ! 
glo against a hopeless cancer, or a besieged | 
general witli out arms or provisions, and j 
almost without men, will defend a fortress • 
again.sL a jiowerful, persevering assaiisut. j 
But no relief came, and the citadel was i 
stormed at last. Tho widow bad the misfor- | 
tune to sit under a hard landlord. Gregsou, ! 
the tea-dealer, surnamed Smell o’ Brass ; 1 

which sobriquet he had acquired through a j 
colloquy with another burgess, who, express- 
ing an ojiinion that he, Gregson, must “ liavo | 
a power o’ brass,” the tea-dealer answered, ; 
“ Brass ! I fairly smell o’ brass ! ” Mrs. 
Wobb grew in arrear with her rent, and j 
could -not pay, and Smell Brass was , 
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implacable; and instructed Lile Jack to sell 
her up. / 

Our fidend went down the street towards 
the widow’s humble dwelling in a very un- 
usual state of perturbation. The white hat 
with the calculations on tlie crown was con- 
stantly off his head, and brought into rude 
collision with posts and barrows. The qiiaii- 
; titles of snuff he took were enornjous, and liis 

1 mutterings prodigious. He liad sent a man 
before him as an avant-courrier of evil — a man 
whose boots were hideous on the pavement 
as he brought bad tidings ; but he was sorely 
discomposed on reaching the widow’s cottage 
•to fin<l little 01)y at the door, who rmi to 
onihrace his knees, and hailed him affection- 
ately iis “mon.” Ohy was a gi’eat ally and 
favourite of Lile Jack, imd would frequently 
toddle up to the auctioneer’s shop, and cry 
out “.Mon, com’ out an’ gi’ Oby claggett ” 
(which claggett is a description of hardbake), 
wliereupon, if Jack were not at hoiin*, the 

I man that was nearly a hundred years of age 
] would come out and talk toothlessly to Oby. 
j The broker hurriedly patted the child on 

jl the head, and passed in. The catastrophe 
Ij was out. The widow was sitting rocking 
herself in her chair, wringing her hands and 

1 crying bitterly. The baby, east upon its own 
resources and upon the wide wide world, was 
j lameutiiig its miseries with ])r()phetLc antici- 
1 patioii ; Tom Bagsliaw, Lile Jack's assistant, 

; had already commenced his inventory ; and 
j Ohy, aociiig that grief was the order ot the 
j day, had taken to crying (piietly over a waist- 
i coat piece. Under these circnnislanees there 

1 was nothing left for Idle Jack to do but to 
j take more snuff, and ill-treat the long-suffer- 
! ing wliite hat worse tlian ever. i 

-j My poor father,” <^i'>c<l tlio widow in her 

, anguish, “ oft said that tli’ pi ison or tli’ poor- 
hoiiso wor nit built that should hold yan t)’ 
i his bairns. But I mun gang till baith — till 1 

1 baith, Mr. Scotfortli, and th’ lile bairns ; the 
, creetur that canna walk nor si)eak, and Oby 
HO frile an’ delicate. I’ll never rise again, 
Mr. Scotfortli, I *11 neA^er rise again.” 

“ It ’s hard to bear, my lass,” (piotli Lile 
Jack ; “ cruel hard to bear. But we a’ ha’ onr 
burdens, and mun hear them. And yet,” he 
added, despondingly, “ there ’s aiild JSlhldle- 
gate Mumping Wilson up at t’ J^>ank, wi' 
mair goud than wad fill thy liousc, and Miss 
Sturk, t’ mantymccker wi’ huiidcrds, an San- 
gate Gregson, that smells o’ brass, an yit nit a 
penny for thee.” 

“ If it war nit for t’ haiins I wad gang to 
service. I wad work i’ th’ crofts and lieJils, 
Bth* shippons and middens ; but can I leave 
these bonny creetui-s 1 ” 

Puiv body, puir body ! ” murmured Lile 
Jack, doing the white hat a mortal injury. 

Can I coin goud ? Can I mak’ siller oot 
o’ barley meal?” asked the widow, despair* 

ingly-” 

“It’s hard” qnotli Lile Jack, -viMeiicliuij; 
a button off his waistcoat. “ It ’s bitter hard,” 

he continued, manifesfing a strong desire to 1 
tear the brim of the white hatfrom'-the body. 

“ It ’s dofined hard 1 ” cried the compassionate 
broker, throwing the white hat into the fire- 
place. 

But the inventory was completed, aud 
Jaek had his business to do. He spoke the 
widow fair, and promised to exert his utmost 
infiuence with that hard man and teadealer 
Smell o’ Brass, with but very faint hopes in 
his own mind, however, of making any im- 
pression upon that auriferous person. He 
was about departing, and had beckoned Oby 
to him,* with the intention of patting him 
upon the head, and slipping a sovereign into 
his hand, when the child ran to him, ai^d 
caught hold of his legs. . , 

I’se gang yam wi’ thee,” lie cried. “Lem- 
me gang yam wi* thee, thou lile mon.” 

“ Nay, nay, my bairn,” answered Lile Jack, 
shaking liis head kindly ; “ there ’s bigger 
bairns nor thee at yam tliat sup a* the par- 
riich T can find meal for. Thee cannot come 
wi’ me, Oby ! ” 

“ I’se gang yam wi’ thee, I’so gang yam wi’ 
thee,” repeated the little boy, looking up 
imploi'ingly, his bine eyes swimming with 
tears, into Lile Jack’s face. 

The compassionate broker looked towards 
wliorc the white hat was, as if to ask that 
ill-used article of apparel for advice. But 
the white hat was grovelling in the dust and 
ashes of the fircjJace, as if in profound disgust 
at its maltreatment, and Lile Jack not being » 
able to avail himself of its counsel, followed, < 
instead, that of his own true heart. 

Lile Jack spoke, as lie had promised, to 
the redoubtable Smell o’ Brass. 1 fanc}'^, 
however, that lie spoke to liim much as the 
gentleman with the illegible, Vmt glorious and 
dt'lightful signature, who is connected with 
tlu' Bank of Kngland speaks to Mr, Mathew 
Marsliall of tlwit establisliment. At all events, i 
(he widu’.v’s sticks wore released, and she was ! 
(‘iiabled to rosnme her humble business. But j 
she did not live long. Woni out with sor^ 
low, privation, hard work, and ill-health, she | 
soon rejoined her liarmless rachitic husband j 
the tailor, and her weakly baby followed Jier \ 
soon afterwards. Then Oby was left an j 
orphan indeed. 

An orphan ! No. He went home with i 
Tale Jack, and in the hcterogoncous house- 
hold of that good fellow, found a list of rela- 
tives as long as that in the Brayor-hook j 
which enumerates the poi-sons a man may not 
marry. Tiie man that was nearly a. hundred 
years old Avasa grandfather to Jiim ; the po'ckr 
man’s niece Avas his aunt ; and he found an 
uncle ill the white horse, a ml cousins in the 
rabbits, aud brothers* m -law in the starlings. 

Ill Lile Jack he found a Avhole couscriptiofi 
of fathers. 

The child grew np to be a thin, pale, tall, 
dedicate lad. Lile Jack had him latfght a 
plain decent education. “ Latin an’ Greek, 
lUid sic’ like tliirlygigs,” he said, “ were good 
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for nowt i’ th’ warkin’ warl’.” When Oby mail. The lad’a luggage was in the hall, all 
came to be about twelve, he was bound pren- corded and directed. The parlour was full 
tice to Dick Heelband, the principal tailor in of Dodderliam folk, over their pipes, all wait- 
Dodderliani, but he made such progress, ing to see Oby Webb off, and bid him God 
and turned out to be so ingonious, active, speed. 

industrious, docile a lad, that Lile Jack an- Lile Jack had been smoking more, and 
nounced his iiilention of seiuUng him to sinifHiig more, and coughing more, and laoe- 
Liinnon, and making a gentleman of him. rating the person and feelings of the white 
A great London auctioneer with whom .Jack hat — which was now a mere tawny wreck — 
was in correspondence offered to take Obadiah more than insual tliat evening. Ho liad talked 
into his counting’liouse for three years at a with Oby about his plans, and how soon the 
moderate premium, and the great squiiHi Rigg, throe yeains would be over, and how happy 
now one of the iiienibers for the county, told they would all be when ho returue<l to Dod- 
Lile Jiick that iic was an honest man (which i derham town again, quite tho gentleumn. 
from so great a squire, was commendation | ‘^Theo’s gangin t’ ljuniion, Oby ma lad,” 
indeed); tliat he should take u[)on himself • lie concluded. “It’s aye largo, and wicked, 
to pay the lad’s lu-emium, and the expense of and thee wilt meet wi* a mony rogues, and a 
cancelling his indenture.^ willi Ifeelbaiid, and . mony fules, and a mony that’s glide fur nowt: 
tliat Jack would liave all the more to leave • nay, nit to mak* bacca leets o’. But tliou'rt 
Oby wdien Im died. 'a gudo lad, and sure I am thou wilt do thy 

The boy’s ill-liealtl), and the manifest dis- .duty towowrds man an’ fear God. But dhma 
inclimition of Uhs Jack to i)art with a being bo fleeted, Oby. Open tlioo lugs, an’ cock up 
whom Jic had grown to love as the apple of t’ ipiid o’ thee ce ; and if ony speak.s agin 
Ids eye. caused the journey to London l(» be • Dodderham touu or Dodderham fouk, blare 
deferred from six months to six months, and ‘ oot at ’em. Sf)rak oup at ’em like a brak’ 
from year to year, till Oby was nearly eighteen ' bowstring. I’se ge’cu thee brass for thy 
yeai*a of age. At last Idle Jack made np hi.s • meat, and biass for thy gear, and brass for 
mind to ]iMrt with his darling, and Oby with ‘ thy shear ; an’ hero's that thou shall nit want 
great dillieulty rccoiicile<l liimself to the ne- for swaggi'rin’ money, which thou wilt not 
cessity of a temporary separation fi*om his brak iruo, unless to prevent a Dodderham 
adopted fatlier. The three years would soon ' la<l lookin’ like a fiile.” AVitli which Jack 
be over, and then Oby wouhl return full as a handed a lo.-ithern purse to his adopted child, 
cratch w ith the wisdom of Lond<»n toNvn, and ; containing live golden guineas, 
succeed JjiJe Jack, who w'as beginning to getj 'i'he Constitution coacli drove up to the 
old, and loud of a ])ipe in tlie middle of the* Royal Oak door about a quarter to eleven, 
day, in the auctiiuieering business. A day l J’lie hostler handed up Oby’s luggage ; and 
w’as fixed for liis departure, and a jdace taken SpnrreU the coaolimcn entei'ed the inn par- 
Ibr him ill the Con.stitutiou coach. The pock- ! lour for a glass of ])randy. Spurrell was a 
marked niece ]»repared him a liuge chest of * lusty man, with a scarlet face, and all eyes 
linen. Dick Ileelbaml turned out for him were inmitMliately turned to that renowned 
two suits of clothes, wdiicli, in the ])rivate wdiite box-coat of his, in tho breast pocket of 
opinion of Dick, and iiide«"d of tho whole of | W'hich all men knew he carried the J)odder- 
Jjodderhniu fnlk to boot, would ratlier asto- 1 liam Bank Parcel, containing notes ainount- 
nish the l^ouiioners ; and Lile Jack solemnly ! ing to nn numbered thousands, 
presented him with a big silver w'atch — .a! t)ne by one the guests ro.se, and shaking 
watch that had kept time in auclions out of Oby cordially by tho hand bade him farewell, 
number — which went like a church clock, and ! Mrs. (idiitt the landlady kissed him on both- 
made nearly as much noise as one in ticking, i cheek.s, and left a tear upon his woollen 
The day before that fixed for liis journey, [ comforter ; and Spurrell, the burly and tho 
Oby went round to bid all the principal inha- | scarlet-faced, looked on like an Anglo-Greek 
bitants of ])odderliam a formal good-bye. ! chorus who could moralise a great deal 
His tour resembleil in some degree that of’u[Mm the leave-takings he had seen, if he 
the heraldic lion and unicorn, for some g.avc • chose. 

him wJdte biead and some browm, and somej And now it was Lile Jack’s turn. He led 
plum-cake ; some gave him Bibles too, also * the lad into the middle of the room, and held 
Prayer-books, also jams and woollen com- him at arm’s hmgth by both hands, the lamp- 
forters ; and little Mi.s.s Ogle presented him ^ light streaming over his working face, 
w'ith a purse of bonny money, containing a ! “Thou’i-t goin’ to ijunnon, Oby,” he said, 
Spanish doubloon, a William and Mary half- : in a strange voice. “T’ Lunuon to be a gen- 
crown, and two silver pennies of George the , tleman. An’ — an’ — ” 

Second. There was not one wlio fli<l not give i The rest of Lile' Jack’s speech must ever 
the gentle, aflectionate lad their warmest ' remain as great a secret as an unreported 
wishes for health and success. | debate. It might have been a perfectly Cioe- 

Oby was to start by the night coacli from ‘ ronian oration ; it might have been ^ as inco- 
Dodderham. It was winter, and Lilo .Tack herent an address as he made on tlie night of 
and his protege sat by the tire.si<le in the the presentation of the hamrlier. For, to use 
parlour of the Royal Oak, waiting for the . the words of my informant, he “ brak doun 
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aoudden, ftfi’ cried out.” Indeed, he fell upon 
the neck of the lad he loved so dearly, sob- 
bing out, “ My bairn, my bairn, my lile, lile 
.bairn!” 

“ I’ll nit gang t’ Lxinnon,” sobbed, on his 
part, Oby. “I’ll nit be a gentleman, nor 
mak* my fortune. For tliou hast' been Lun- 
non and gentlefolk, and fortune', and a’ th* 
warl tu me, an’ I will na leave thee I ” 

The Constitution coach went to Londpu 
that night ; but without Oby. He di<l not go 
next week, next monih, next year ; he never 
went. If I were writing a romance I should 
dearly love to tell how Oby grew up strong, 
clever, and prosperous, ^ and in due time 
wedded one of the fair maids of Dochlerliam. 
But aIhs ! this is but tlie story of a true li;ird 
world that I heard in a little country inn. 
The lad had been delicate from his er;uUe, 
and he died before he was twenty-tw’^o years 
of age. Lile Jack followed him to the grave, 
and the tears that fell upon his collin pati.ereil 
louder than the dust that the gravedigger 
sprinkled on it. 


FBANCIS MOOHE IN CHINA. 

Of the iuniiiuerable native books circulated, 
throughout China, “there are in the em- 
pire,” say they, “only the Wooking, or Five 
Classics, and the Sx’-sboo, or Four Books, 
that liavo been handed down from the an- 
cients.” 'rhe Ibrmerconsistsofonelmndivdand 
four volumes, an<i treats of the ancient history 
of China, its wars, its various g<jveriiinents, 
customs, poetry, and (^tlier matters. The lal ter 
is a classical ami authentic summary of the 
doctrines and sayings ot (k)nfii(;ius, and of his 
leading disciples. These two may be reganh*<l 
as the standard works of Chinese literature 
and the class-books in their schools. A 
careful study of them is supposed to make 
a prolicicut scholar, thoroughly afquaiutod 
with the whole <Iuty of man. Of course iIk-mj 
classics rauk high in the estimation of all the 
people. 

liowever, tlicre is one class of publication 
besides, which, though it does not bear s'> 
antique and classical pretensions, is yu-obablv 
equally popular. It is au annual, regularly 
published, and found in the hands of every 
person, and on the counter of the comimmost 
tradesman. It is the Almanac. There arc 
various forms and editions of it, some full, 
others abridged ; sometimes pocket manuals, 
sometimes sheet almanacs. But the original, 
which is the largest and most complete edi- 
ti6n, is that drawn up by the Astronomical 
Board of Pekin, sanctioned by imperial au- 
thority, issued by government at the opening 
of the year, and sold at every huckster-stall 
at the small price of three-farthings or one 
penny. It is a complete register of the mouths 
and days of the year acconlirig to the Chinese 
system, its various divisions, agricultural 
seasons, commefeial terms, otticial sessions 
and adjouruineiits^ religious festivals, and the 


anniversaries of the Emperors and Empresses 
of the reigning family. 

Occasionally a few astronomical notations 
are put down ; but generally the movements 
of the celestial bodies, and notices of solar 
and lunar eclipses, are omitted. Silence on 
these points is maintained, — not that the 
members of the Astronomical Boai'd are igno- 
rant of them ; for astral observations, accu- 
rate and minute, are regularly taken by that 
Academy, and duly recorded for the premo- 
nition of the oflicial courts through the 
country. In this work intended for tlie public, 
however, as little allusiou is niailo as possible 
to such points, rather out of deference to the 
popular bomlage to .judicial astrology, it being 
the universal belief that sun, moon, stars, ana 
comols “their motions, eel ip.ses, and rotation — 
inlluenco the destinies of mankind. Still fur- 
ther, while scarcely anything is said of the 
mysterious motions of the heavenly bodies, so 
much isex]:>lainedof the prognostics that fall on 
Ciieli day as to allay the suspicions and quiet 
the anxieties ot the populace. For this pur- 
pose, j)rofesscd and skilful astrologers are 
consult(*d — men respected for their acquaint-. 
anctJ with the science of interpreting astral 
niovoinonts, determining the magic power of 
the celestial orbs on human fate, and pro- 
iioiuicing what days are lucky or unlucky. 
Acconling to the verdict of these men, the 
character of each day is sot down, and trans- 
actnms suit able for every day are named. 
.\ coord ingly ill is calendar is studied with no 
little cuiiosity by a great proportion of the 
masses in China, for positive information when 
they may, or may not, lave their jxjrsons, 
shave their heads, open shoj), set sail, cele- 
hr:ite marriage, or perf n'lii any other act of life. 

As .specimens of instructions of rdiis nature, 
rocortled in tl>e ijii[)erial Almanacs, we 
quote from the (’aleiidar for the last year, 
eoiiimeiicing with our February eighth, eigh- 
teen hundred and lifty-three, — the Chinese 
New Year’s day : on the first day of the first 
moon — 

You may present your religious offerings (such as 
fowls or iish) ; you may send up repiesciitations 
to heaven (thanks, prayers, vows — by burning 
jrilt paper, stravv-in.ulc figuit's, or firew'orks in infiuito 
vaiieiy) ; joii may j)Ut on full dress, fur cap 4, and 
I elegant saslies; you must at noontide sit with your 
laec towards the south ; you can make up niatriinouial 
I matches, or pay calls on your friends, or get niurricd; 

I j<Mi may set out on a joiiruey, got a now suit of, 
rlolhos c»>nirnt*ncpd, make icjaiis .alxuit house, &c., 
or lay the foundation of any building, or set up the 
wooden skeleton of it, or set sail, or enter on a 
hii''inesB-con tract, or carry on eomnieive, or collect 
your mxoiints, or pound and giiiul, or plant and bow, 
or Itiok .after your lloeks and holds. 

In addition to the itcini> spocified as fit for 
the first day of the mouth, on the second (February 
tlio ninth) you may likewise bury your dead. 

On the third — You may bathe yourself; sweep 
your houses and rooms ; pull a dilapidated house 
down or any shuitoied wall. 

Oa the fourth —You may offer sacrifices, or bathe. 


or shave the licnd, or s\^cep the flour and housCj or dig 
the groiiinl, or bury the drad. 

On the fifth — You may not start upon A journey, 
nor eliunge your quartirs, nor plant nor sow. 

On ilu* sixth — You may do everything specified as 
on first. 

Qii the sevcntli — You must not go to school, nor 
enter on a tour, nor cliangc lodgings, nor bathe, nor 
make house repairs, nor lay a touiidation, nor set up 
, n house » fiaiiic ; nor purchase property in fields, 
houses, etc. ; nor grind, nor plant, nor sow ; nor give 
up time to your floi ks. 

The eighth is looked upon as duhious. To-day 
nothing is Fpecified as unlucky or luck}. 

Oil the ninth— You may offer your icligious picsents; 
visit your friends ; call on tnilois to pu paiv a new suit ; 
make bai gains; barter and trade; and eoi lee t your moneys. 

On the teiuh*^You may make your icligious offeiings; 
enter on a government otliec ; make a iiiatnmonial 
match; get ii.ariivcl ; vi^it fiicnd^; start on a jouiiiey ; 
bathe, but it must be at five a. ui. ; shave tlic head ; 
piactihc aciipuuctuie* suigciy ; make contracts; barter 
and Hade; sweep the house ; ami dig graves for ihedeiul. 

On the eleventh — You can coiiiuicnce a jouiiic} ; 
fhange }our residence; acupuncture a patient; com- 
mission a tailor for a new suit ; icpair huiUliiigs ; louiul 
a house ; erect fraincwoik of it; set sail ; opiui u con- 
tract ; bargain ; collect your accounts ; look after your 
flocks ; or bury your dead. 

On the thirteenth — You must at five a. ui, sit 
facing the soutli-east. 

On the eighteenth — You ought to offer saciifices, 
and take a thoioiigli bath. 

On the nineteenth — You may go to school. 

On the twonty-lirsst— Quite right to set up the fiatnc- 
work of }our house, or bury your dead. 

On the twenty-fifth — You can, among other things, 
enter upon your new government ofiicc ; artiro \ our- 
self in your best dicsscs, but sit facing the iioi lb-west. 

On the iwenty-si.vili — You ought not to uoik em- 
broidery. 

j\ltiion(fli the preceding is quite .siiniciciit 
to iriiUcale one of the inetluxl.s adopt (il to 
^^ratify the vul/^ar taste, — it is not to be pre- 
.suiiied that among the niillioiis of Cliiim, 
there are v.anruig sensible men, who de.spise 
all participation in such folly. 

One of the most striking features observ- 
able among the insulgeiits 111 the interior of 
the empire is that in the introduction to tjie 
almanac which they have juiblished for tlie 
same year, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
they discard the notices of supei .>*titiou.s 
times aird seasons tliat have hitherto con- 
stituted the main attraction of the onlinary 
almanac. The (Cabinet of the so-called Pre- 
tender, Hungsiiitsiuan, in the preface to his 
cal^fndar, avows full confidence in the .super- 
intendetice of the one Great Kiilcr of the 
universe, reject-s all suspicion of the influence 
of stars and planets on the affairs of men, and 
ex[iresses the full and distinct oplniuii that the 
almanacs sanctioned by previous emperors 
are depraved, and of ti corrupting iemleney, 
“having been cooked iij),” he says, in his 
almanac, “ by the crafts ami wiles of the 
devil, for the purpose of deceiving the public. 
All such are accordingly to be rejected, bince 

* An oricutol praetU-o of puncturing diseased partb of 
the body witii fine needloa. 


years, months, days, and times are severally 
under the control of the Heavenly Father, 
and every year, mouth, day, and season is 
alike good. Why then make a distiuction of 
lucky and unlucky days ? Ilow can people 
pick ami choose good and bad days ? Who- 
ever with a sincere heart reveres God Al- 
mighty, the Father of Heaven, he will as- 
.suredly enjoy his superintending care, s 6 that 
when he attends to Imsiuess all will be alike 
prosperous.” 

As this affords so wondrous a coutrast to 
the general tendency of the Chinese mind, 
and to the written specimens above quoted, 
may we not recognise evidence of some 
change and improvement, amongst that 
mighty and multitudinous race i We, in this 
c(>unti*y, are not in a condition to sneer at tho 
Chinese almauac-makers. Faith in the pre- 
dictions of our own Francis Moore, physician, 
hits not wholly passed away. 

~WA ITlNCi! 

“ WiiFRRFoiiB dwell SO sad and loucly. 

By the desolate sea-shoie ; 

With the melancholy surges 
Beating at yonr cottage door? 

“ You shall dwell beside the castle, 

Shadowed by oiir ancient tiees! 

Ami your life shall puss on gently. 

C.ircil for, and in rest and case.” 

“ Lady, Olio who loved me deaily 
Sailed for distant lands away ; 

And I wait here his returning 
Hopefully from day to day, 

** To my door I bring luy spinning, 

Warcliing cveij ship I see ; 

■\Vuitiiig, hoping, till the sunset 
Fudets into the western sea, 

Ev'ery night, behind iny easement 
Still I place a signal light; 

He will see its well-known shining 
Should his ship return at night. 

“ Lady, see your iufaiit smiling. 

With its flaxen culling hair 
1 remember w'heii your mother, 

Was a baby just as lair. 

was watching then, and hoping; 

Years, have brought great change to all } 

To my iicighhoiiiB in their cutluge, 

To }ou nobles at the liall. 

**Not to me — for I nm waiting. 

And the years have fled so fast 
I must look at you to tell mo. 

That a weary time has past ! 

“ When I hear a footstep coming 

On the shingle, — years have fled,— 

Yet amid a thousiind others, 

1 shall know his quick light tread* 

•• Wlien 1 hoar (to-night it may be) 

Some one pausing at luy door, 

I shall know the gay soft nceenti, 

Hoard and welcomed oft before I 

^ So eoeh day I am more hopeful, 

He may come before tho night ; 

Eveiy sunset 1 feel surer, *' ^ 

. must come ere. morning light; 
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•* Then I thank yon, nohlc lady; 

But I cannot do your will : 

Where ho left me. he must find me, 
Waiting, watching, hoping, still !” 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

Mr. Thornton Imd had souie difficulty in 
workin" up his inoUier to the desired point 
of civility. Slie did not often make calls ; 
and when she did, it was in heavy state that 
she went through her duties. Jler son had 
given her a carriage ; but she refii.sed to let 
him keep hoi’scs for it ; they were hired for 
the solemn occasion.s, when she paid morning 
or evening visite. She had had horses for 
three (Lays not a fortnight before, .and had 
conifortabl}'** killed of!” all lier acquaintance.'^, 
wlio might now put themselves to trouble and 
cxiiense in their turn. Yet Cr.ainpton was 
too far off for her to walk ; and she li;ul re- 
peatedly questioned Iier son as to whether his 
wish that she should call on the Ifales was 
strong enough to bear tlie expense of (jab 
hire. She would have lx‘en thankful if it 
had not j for, as she said, she saw no use in 
making up friendships and intimacies with 
all tlie U'achers ami masters in Milton ; 
wliy, he would be warning her to call on 
bulimy’s dancing -master’s wife, the next 
thing ! ” 

“And so I would, mother, if INfr. Mason I 
and his w’ifo were friendless in a strange place, 
like the ILiles.” 

“Oh ! you need not spe.ak so hastily. I am 
g(dng to-moiTow, T only wanted you exactly 
to understand about it,” 

“If you are going to-morrow, I shall order 
horses.” 

“ Nonsense, John. One would think you 
were made of money.” 

“ Not (piite, yet. But .about tlic horses 
I’m (hitermined. Tlie hist tinn* you were out 
ill a cab, you came homo w’ith a headache 
from the jolting.” 

“I never complained of it, I’m sure.” 

“ No ! My mother is not given to com- 
plaints,” said lie, a little proudly. 

“ But so much the more I have to watch 
over you. Now, as for Fanny there, a little 
hardship would do her good.” 

“ She is not made of the same stuff as you 
are, John. She could not be.ar it.” 

Mrs. Thornton was silent after this; for,' 
her last words bore I’elation to a subject which 
mortified her. She had an unconscious con- 
tempt for a weak character ; and Fanny was 
weak in the very points in which her mother 
and brother were strong. Mrs.Thornton was not 
a woman much given to reasoning ; her quick 
jiidgriieiit and firm resolution served her in 
good stead of any Ibiig arguments aud dis- 
cussions with hemlf; she felt instinctively 


that nothing coui(t strengthen Fanny to en- 
dure hardships patiently, or face diffieulliets 
bravely ; aiicl though she winced as she made 
this acknowledgment to herself about hor 
daughter, it only gave her a kind of pitying 
tenderness of niJimier towards her ; nmcli of 
the same d(jscription of demeanour with which 
mothers are wont to treat their weak and 
sickly children. A stranger, a careless observer 
might have considered that Mrs. TJxomtou’s 
manner to her child len betokened far more 
love to Fanny than to John. But such a one 
would have been tleeply inistakeii. T'he very 
daringness with which mother aud son spoke 
out uiipal.’itable truths, the one to the other, 

I showed a reliance on the firm centre of each- 
I other’s souls ; wliich the uneasy tenderness 
I of Miu Thornton’s manner to her daughter, 

I the slfame with which she sought to hide the 
! poverty of her child in all the grand quali- 
! ties which she herself possessed niiconaci- 
onsly, and which she set so Jiigh a value upoii 
in others — this shame, I say, betrayed the want 
of a secure resting-place for her affection. 
She never called her sou by any name but 
John; “love,” and “dear,” and such like 
terms, were reservi^d for Fanny. But her 
heart gave tluiiiks for him day and niglit ; 
aud slio w.alked proudly among women for 
his R;ike. 

“Fjinny dear ! I shall h.ave liorses to tlie 
earr..age to-day, to go .and call on these Hales. 
Should not yon go and see nurse ? It is in 
tlie sanu^ direction, and slie is always so glad 
to see yon. Yon could go on there while I 
lam at JVIrs. Hiilo’s.” 

I “ Oh ! mamma, it is such a long and 
I am so tired.” 

“ \Yith what ?” askt'd Mrs. Thornton, her 
brow slightly contracting. 

“I don’t know — the weather, I think. It 
is so relaxing. Could not you bring nurse 
here, mamma ? The carriage could fetch her, 
and she couhl speml the rest of the day here, 
which I know she W’dihl like.” 

M^-s. Thornton did not speak ! but she lai»l 
her work on the table, and seemed to think. 

“It will be a long Avay for lier to walk back 
at night ! ” she rem.arked, .at last. 

“ Oil but I will send her home in a cab. 

J never thought of her walking.” 

At this point, Mr. Thornton came in, ju.Rt 
before going to the mill. 

“ Mother ! I need hardly say, that if there^ 
is .any little tiling that could serve Mrs. Halo 
as an invalid, you will offer it, I am sure.” 

“ Tf I can find it out, 1 will. But I have 
never been ill myself, so I am nut much up 
to inv.alids* fancies.” 

“Well ! here is Fanny then, who is seldom, 
without an ailment. She will he able to sug«. , 
gest something, perhaps — won’t you, Fan ? ’S 

“I have not always an ailment, ’’said Fanny, 
pettishly ; “ and I am notgoing with mamma, 

1 liave a headache to-day, aud I sh,an t go 
out.” . , 

Mr. Thorufcou looked annoyed. His mother s 
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; I eyes were bent oa her work, at which she was 
: now atitcliiug away busily. 

1 Funny ! I wish you Lo go,” said he au- 
I thoritutively. “It will do you good, instead 
of barm. You will oblige me by going, with- 
out my saying anything more about it.” 

He went abruptly out of the room lifter 
saying this. 

If he had staid a minute longer, Fanny 
w^ould have cried at his tone of oominan«l, 
even when he used the words, You will 
; oblige me.” As it was, sbe grumbled, 
j ‘'John always speaks as if I fancied I was 
I ill, and I am sure I never do fancy any such 
] thing. Who are these Hales that he makes 
' such a fuss about ? ” 

‘•Fanny, don’t speak so of your brotliex*. 
i He has good reasons of some kind or other, oi 
he w-ould not w isli us to go. Make haste and 
put your things on.” 

But the little altercation between ber son 
and her daughter tlid not iucliiic Mrs. Tliorn- 
ton more favourably towards “ these Hales.” 

Her jealoiis heart repeated her daughter’s 
question, “ Who are they, that he is so 
anxious w’e should pay them all this atten- 
tion 1 ” It came up like a burden to a song 
long after Fanny liad forgotten ail about it in 
the pleasant excitement of seeing the effect of 
a new bonnet in the looking-glass. 

Mrs. 'riionitou was shy. It was only of late 
yeaw that she had bad leisure enougli in her 
life to go into society ; and as soc/icty slie di<l 
not enjoy it. As dinner-giving, and as criti- course.” I 

cising other people’s dinners, she took satis- Yes,” said Mai'garet, “1 have lived there | 
faction in it. But this going to make for several years.” 

acquaintance with strangers was a very “ Oh I Loudon and the Alhambra are the * 

different thing. She was ill at case, and two places I long to see ! ” 

j ]ooke<l more than usually stern and for- “ London and the Alhambra ! ” 

I bidiling as she entered the Hales’ little draw- “Yes ! ever since 1 read the Tales of the 

I ing-rooni. Alhambra. Don’t you know them ? ” 

J^Iai garct n as busy embrohlering a small “1 don’t think I do. But surely it is a very 
piece of cambric for some little article of easy jouruoy to London.” 
dress for Kdith's expected bn by — “Flimsy “ But somehow,” said Fanny, lowering her 

useless work,” as Mrs. Thornton observed to voice, ••mamma has never been to London her- 
herself. She likcvl Mrs. Hide’s double self, and can’t understand my longiug. She is 
knitting far better ; that was sensible of its very ]iroutl of Milton ; dirty, smoky place, as 
kind. The ro(mi altogether was fidl of kuick- 1 feel it to be. I believe she admires it the more 
knacks, which must take a long time to dust ; for tho.so very qualities.” 
and time to people of limited income was “If it has been Mrs. Thornton’s home for 
money. some yea rs, i can well understand her loving 

She made all these reflections as she was it,”s;iid Margaret, in her clear beli-iike voice, 
talking in her stately way to Mrs. Hale, and “ VYliat are you saying about mo. Miss 
uttering all the stereotyjiod commonplaces Halo ^ May 1 inquire 1 ” 
that most people can find to say with their Mnrgaret had not the words ready for 
senses bliudfohled. Mrs. Hale was making an aiiswer to this question, which took her 
rather more exertion in her answers, cap- a little by surprise, so Miss Thonitou 
tivated by some real old lace which Mrs. replied : 

Thornton wore; “lace,” as she afterwards “ Oh, mamma ! we are only trying to account 

observed to Dixon, “of that old English point for your being so fond of Milton.” 
which has not been made for this seventy “ 'j'haiik you,” said Mrs. Thornton. “ I do 
yeai-s, and which cannot bo bought. It must not feel that my very natural liking for the 
have been an heir-loorn, and sliows that she place where I was born and brouf^t up, — 
has ancestors.” So the owner of the ancesti'al and wliichhas since been myi'esideueefor some 
laco became worthy of something more than years, requires any accounting for.” 
the languid exoi*tion to be airr«eai)le to a Margaret was vexed. ‘ AsTPaiiny had put 
visitor, by which Mrs. Hale’s efforts at con- it, it did seem as if they had been impei^- 


versation would have been otherwise bounded. 
And presently, Margaret, racking her brain 
to talk to Fanny, heiu'd her mother and Mrs. 
Tliornton ])lnnge into the interminable sub- 
ject (jf .servants, 

“ 1 suppose you are not musical,” said Fanny, 

“ as T SCO no piano.” 

“ J am fond of hearing good music ; I can- I 
not play well myself ; and papa and mamma ' 
(hm’t care much about it ; so wo sold our old 
piano wliou wo came here.” 

“i wonder how you can exist without 
one. It almost seems to me a necessary of 
life.” 

“ Fifteen shillings a week, and three saved 
out •>f them 1 ” thought Miirgaret to herself. 

“ But nlie must have been very young. She 
probably has forgotten Iici* own personal ex- 
perience. But slic must know of those days.” 
Margaret’s manner had an extra tinge of 
coldness in it when slie next spoke. 

“ You have good coiicerLs here, I believe.” 

Oh, yes ! Judicious ! Too crowded, that 
is the worst. The directors admit so indis- 
cnmiuatH*ly. But one is sure to hear the 
newest music there. 1 always have a large 
onlcr to give to Johnson’s, the day after a 
coiicert.” 

“ Do you like new music simply for its new- 
ness, thou ? ” 

“ Oh ! one knows it is the flishion in Jjoudon, 
or else the singers would not bring it I 

! down here. You have been in Loudon, of j 
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tinently discussing Mrs. Thofuton’s feelings ; 
but she also up against that lady’s 

manner of showing that she was offended. 

Mrs. Thornton went on after a nioment’s 
pause : 

“ Do you know anything of Milton, Miss 
Hale ? Have you seen any of our factories ? 
our magnificent warehouses ? ” 

No ! ” said Margaret. “ I liave not seen 
anything of that description as yet.” 

Then she felt that, by concealing her 
utter indifference to all such places, she 
was hardly speaking with truth ; so she 
went on : 

“I dare say, papa would have taken me be- 
fore now if I had cared. But I really do 
not find much pleasure in going over luanu- 
[ factories.” 

“ They are very curious places,” said M rs. 
Hale ; “but there is so much noise and dirt 
always. I remember oiiqe going iu a lilac 
silk to see candles made, and my gown was 
utterly ruined.” 

“ Very probably,” said Mrs. Thornton, in a 
short displeased manner. “ I merely thought, 
that as strasngera newly come to reside in a 
town which has risen to eminence in the 
country, from the character and progr<‘ss of 
its peculiar business, you might have cared tr) 
visit some of the places where it is carried on ; 
places unique in the kingdom, I am iuforme«l. 
If Miss Hale changes her mind and con- 
descends to be curious as to the manufac- 
tures of Milton, I can only say I shall be glad 
to procure her admission to print-works, or ! 
reed-making, or the more simple operations 
of spinning carried on in my son’s mill. 
Eveiy improvement of macliiuery is, 1 tie- 
lieve, to be seen there, in its highest per- 
fection.” 

‘‘ I am so glad you don’t like mills and 
manufactories, and all those kind of things,” 
said Fanny, in a halt- whisper, as she rose to 
accompany her mother, who was taking leave 
of Mrs. Hale with rustling dignity. 

“ I think I should like to know all 
about them, if I were you,” replied Mar- 
garet quietly. 

“ Fanny 1 ” said her mother, as they drove 
away, “we will be civil to these Hales ; but 
don’t form one of your hasty friendships with 
the daughter. She will do you no gooil, 1 see. 
The mother looks very ill, and seems a nice, 
quiet kind of person.” 

“ I don’t want to form any fneiidahip with 
Miss Hale, mamma,” said Fanny, pouting. 

“ I thought I was doing my duty by talking 
to her, and trying to amuse her.” 

“ Well ! at any rate, John must be satisfied 
now.” 

OH AFTER THE THIRTBKMTH. 

Margaret flew Up stairs as soon as theirvisi- 
tors were gone,^ and put on her bonnet and 
shawl, to run and inquire how Betsy Higgins * 
was, and sit with her as long lis she could ; 
before dinner. As shb went along the crowded j 
narrow streets, she feH how much of interest 1 


they had gamed by the smple fact of her 
having learnt to care for a dweller in them. 

Mary Higgins, the slatternly younger 
sister, had endeavoured as well as she could 
to tidy up the house for the expected visit. 
There had been rough-stoning done in the 
middle of the floor, while the flags under the 
chairs and table and round the walls retained 
their dark unwashed appearance. Although 
the day was hot, there burnt a large fire in 
tlie grate, making the wiiole place feel like an 
oven ; Margaret did not understand that the 
lavishiiess of coals was a sign of hospitable 
welcome to her on Mary’s part, and thought 
that ])erhapsthe oppressive heat w.'is necessary 
for Bessy. Bessy lierself lay uii a squab, or 
short sofa, placed under the wiiulow. She 
was very much more feeble than on tlie. 
previous day, and tired witli raising her- 
self at every step to look out and see if 
it was ^Margaret coming. Ami now that 
Margaret was there, and had taken a chair 
1 by her, Bessy lay back silent, and content to 
I look at Margaret’s face, ami touch her articles . 
j of 4iress, witli a childish admiration of their 
fineness of texture. 

“ I never knew why folk in the Bible cared 
for soft raiment afore. But it must be nice 
to go dressed as yo* do. It’s ditlerent fro* 
common. Most tine folk tiro my e\es out wi* 
their colours ; but tome how yours rest me. 
Where did ye get this frock ?” 

“ In London,” said Margaret, much amused. 

“ l.iondon. Have yo’ been in London ? ” 

“ Yes ! [ lived there for some yeans. But 
j my home was in a forest ; iu the country.” 

“ Tell me about it,” said Bessy. “ 1 like 
to hear speak of tJio country, ami trees, and 
such like things.” She leant back, and shut 
her eyes, and ci'ossed her iiands over her 
breast, lying at pertect rest, as if to receive 
all the ideas IMargai’et could suggest. 

Margaret hail never spoken of Hclstone 
since she left it, except just naming the place 
incidentally. She saw it in dreams more 
vivid than life, and as she fell away to slumber 
at nights her memory wamlered iu all its 
pleasant places. But her heart was opened to 
this girl : “ Oh, Bessy, I loved tlie’liome we 
have loft so dearly ! 1 wish you could see it. 

I cannot tell you half its beauty. Tliere are 
great trees standing all about it, with their 
branches stretching long and level, and 
making a deep shade of rest even at noon- 
day. And yet, though every leaf may seem 
still, there is a continual riisliing sound of 
movement all around — not close at hand. 
Then sometimes the turf is as soft and 
fine fis velvet ; and sometimes quite lush 
with the perpetual moisture of a little, hidd^ 
tinkling brook near at hand. And thou 
in other parts there arc billowy ferns — whole 
stretches of tern ; some in the green shadow ; 
some with long streaks of golden sunlight 
lying on them — ;just like the sea.” 

“ 1 have never seen the sea,” murmured 
Bes;^, “ But go on.” 
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Then, here and there, there are wide com- 
mons, high upiis if above the very tops of the 
trees — ” 

' “ I am glad of that. I felt smothered like 
down below. When I have gone for an out, 
I have always wanted to get high up and sec 
far away, and take a deep breath o’ fulness in 
thfit air. T get smothered euougli in Milton, 
and I think the sound yo’ speak of among the 
trees, going on for over and over, would 
send me dijzed ; it’s that made my headache 
so in the mill. Now on these commons 1 
j reckon there is but little noise ? ” 

I “No,’’ said Margaret ; “ nothing but liere 
i and there a lark high in the air. Sometimes 

I used to hear a farmer spc'aking sharp and 
loud to his servants ; but it was so far away 
! that it only reminded me pleasantly that 
j other people wore hard at work in some 
: distant jdace while I just sat on the heather 

and diil nothing.” 

{ “I used to think once that if I could have 
i| a day of doing nothing, to rest me — a day in 
‘ some quiet place like that yo’ speak on — it 

II would maybe set me up. 3^>ut now I’ve had 
j| many days o’ idleness, and I’m just as weary 
|1 o’ them as I vras o’ my w^ork. Sometimes 

I’m so tired out I think I cannot enjoy 
j! heaven without a piece of rest first. I’m 
j! rather afeard o’ going straight there without 
H getting a "ood sleep in the grave to set 
I me up.” 

1 ‘‘l^on’t be afraid, Bessy,” said Margaret, 
laying her hand on the girl’s ; “ (fod can give 
;l you more perfect rest than even idleness on 
!• eartli, or the dead sleep of the grave can do.” 

I; Be.s8y moved uneasily ; then she .said : 

<: ‘‘1 wish father would not speak .as ho does. 

He means well, as I tolled yo’ yesterday, and 
tell yo’ again and again. But y o’ see, though 
,| I don’t bidipve him a bit by day, yet by night 
ll — when I'm in a fever, half-asleep and half- 

awake — it comes back upon me — oh ! so bad ! 

: And T think, if tliis should be th’ end of all, 

j and if all I’ve been born for is just to 
1 work my heart ami my life away, and to 
I sicken i’ this dree place, wi’ them mill- 
I noises in iny ears for ever, until I could 
scream out for them to stop, suid let rue 
1 have a little piece o’ quiet — and wi’ the 
) fluff filling my liingSj until I thirst to death 
j for one long deep breath o’ the clear air yo’ 

|! speak on^ — and my mother gone, and 1 never 
jj able to tell her again how 1 loved her, and o’ 

J: all my troubles, — I think if this life is th’ end, 

and that there’s no Goil to wipe away all 
' tears from all eyes — ^yo’ wench, yo*!” said 
!| she, sitting up, and clutching violently, almost 
i: fiercely, at Margaret’s hand, “I could go 

.] mad, and kill yo*, 1 could.” She fell back 
completely worn out with her passion, 
j Margaret knelt down by her. 

! “ Bessy — we have a Father in heaven.” 

;1 “ I know it ! I know it ! '* moaned she, 

i! turning her head uneasily from side to side. 

“I am very wicked. I have spoken very 
I wickedly. Oh ! don’t be frightened by me 
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and never come again. J would not harm 
a hair of your head. And,” opening her 
eyes, and looking earnestly at Margaret, 

1 ‘believe, iierhaps, more than yo* do o’ 
Avhat’s to come. 1 read the Book o’ Eeve- 
latiuns until 1 know it off by heart, and I 
never doubt when I’m waking, and in my j 
sensHS, of all the glory I’m to come to.” j 
“Don’t let us talk of what fancies come i 
into yonr head when j'^ou ai*o feverish. I 
would rather hear something about what 
you used to do when you were well.” ! 

“I think I was well when mother died, I 
but I liave never been rightly strong .«in’ I 
somewhere about that time. I began to | 
Work in a c.arding room soon after, and the 
fluff got into my lungs, and poisoned me.” 

“ Flu If ? ” said Margaret, inquiringly. 

“Fluff,” repeated Bessy. “Little bits, as 
fly off fro’ the cotton, when they’re carding 
it, and fill the air till it looks all iijie white 
dust. They say it winds round the lungs, j 
and tightens them up. Ariyliow, there’s | 
nuiny .a one as work.s in a carding-rooni, | 
who falls into a waste, coughing and spitting I 
blootl, because they’re just ijoisoiied by the I 
flufl.” I 

“ But can’t it be helped ? ” asked Margaret, j 
“Idunno. Some folk have a groat wheel j 
at one end o’ their cardiug-rooms to make a i] 
draught, and carry off th’ dust; but that .1 
wlu^el costs a deal o’ money — five or six hun- 
dred ])ound, maybe, and brings in no profit ; I 
so it’s but « few of th’ masters as willpufc ’em [ 
up ; and I’ve heerd tell o’ men who did not 
like working in places where there was a 
wheel, because they said as how it made ’em j 
hungry, at after they’d been long u.sed to swal- ' 
lowing flufti to go witliout it, mid that their ' 
wage ought to be raised if they were to work ,| 
ill such {daces. So between masters and men 
til’ wheels fall through. I know I wish there *d ' 

been a wheel in our ]dace, though.” 

“ Did not your father know about it ? ” 
asked M arga ret. , ; 

“Yes I And lie were sorry. But our fac- i 
tory were a good one on the whole ; and a I 
steady likely set o’ jieople ; and fatlier was I 
afeared of letting me go to a strange place, j 
for tho’ yo’ would iia think it now, many a 
one then used to call me a gradely lass ; 
enough. And I did na’ like to be reckoned 
nesh and soft, and Mary’s schooling were to ■ 
be kept up, mother said, and father he were | 
always liking to buy books, and go to lectures 
o’ one kind or another — all which took 
money — so I just worked on till I shall ne’er 
get the whirr out o’ my ears, or the fluff 
out o’ my throat i* this world. Tliat’s all.” 

“ How old are you 1 ” asked Margaret. | 

“ Nineteen, come J uly.” | 

“And I too am nineteen.” She thought, ; 
more sorrowfully than Bessy did, of the con- ■ 
trast between them. She could not apeak 
for a moment or two for the emotion slie was 
trying to keep down. ‘ j 

About Mary 1 ” said Bessy. “ I wanted to 
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ask yo’ to be a frieftd to her. She’s seven- 
teen, but she’s th’ last on us. And I don’t 
want her to go to ih’ mill, and yet I duuno 
-what she’s fit For.” 

“She could not do”— -Margaret glanced 
unconsciously at the unclean ed comers of 
the room — “ She could hardly undertake a 
servant’s place, could she ? We have an old 
faithful servant, almost a friend, who wants 
help, but who is very particular ; and it would 
not be right to plague lier with giving her Eiuy 
usaisianco that would really be an annoyance 
and an irritation.” 

“No, I see. I reckon yo’re right. Our 
Mary is a good wench ; but who has she had 
to teach her what to do al>out a house ? No 
mother, and me at the mill till I were good 
for nothing but scolding her for doing badly 
what I did not know how to do a bit. lUit I 
wish she could ha’ lived wi* yo’, for ail that.” 

“ .Bub oven though she may not be exactly 
fitted to come and live with us as a servant 

1 — and I don’t know about that — I will 
! always try and be a friend to her for your 

1 sake, Bessy. And now I must go. I will 

I conic again as soon as I can ; but if it 
i should not be to-moiTovv, or the next day, or 
, even a week or a fortniglit hence, don’t think 
I’ve fiirgotton you. i may be busy.” 

“ I’ll know yo’ won’t forget me again. I’ll 
not mistrust yo’ no more. But, remember, 
in a week or a fortnight I may be dead and 
buried ! ” 

“ Idl come as soon as I can, l^essy,” said 
Margaret, squeezing her hand tight. ‘‘ But 
you’ll let me know if you are worse.” 

I “ Aye, that will I,” said Bessy, returning 

j the ])ressure. 

! From that day forwards Mrs. Hale became 

1 more and more of a sufl'oi ing invalid. It was 
[ now. drawing near to the annivcrsai-y ofj 
1' Edith’s marriage, and, looking back upon the j 
j year’s accumulated heap of troubles, Mar- 1 
jj garet wondered how they had been borne. ; 

if she could have anticipated them, how she | 
‘ would have shrunk away and hid hei'self j 
‘ from tlie coming time ! And yet day by day | 
i had, of itself and by itself, been very 

1 endurable, small, keen, bright little spots of 
positive enjoyment having come sparkling 
into the very middle of sorrows. A jear 
j ago — or when she first went to Helstoiie, and 
first became silently conscious of the qucrii- 
loiisness in hor mother’s temper, she would 
liavo groaned bitterly over the idea of a long 

I illness to be borne in a strange, desolate, 
noisy, busy place, with diminished comforts 
on every side of the home life. But with the 
increase of serious and just ground of com- 
plaint, a new kind of patience had sprung up 
ill her mother’s niitia. She was gentle and 
quiet in intense bodily suffering, almost in 
proportion as she had been restless and 
depressed when there had been no real 
cause for grief. Mr. Hale was in exactly 
that stage of ajiprehension which, in men of 
his stamp, takes tiie shupo of wilful blind- 

1 

neas. He was more irritated than Margaret 
had ever known him at his daughter’s 
expressed anxiety. 

“ Indeed, Margaret, you are ■ growing 
fanciful ! God knows I should be the fiint 
to take the alarm if your mother were really 
ill ; we always saw when she had her head- 
aches at Helstone, even without her telling ! 
us. She looks quite pale and white when . 
she is ill ; and now she has a bright 
healthy colour in her cheeks, just as she used 
to have wlien 1 first knew her.” 

“ But, papa,” said Margaret, with hesitation, 

“do you know, I think that is tlie flush of pain.” 

“Nonsense, Margaret. I tell you, you are I 
too tanciful. You are the person not well, I ! 
think. Send for tlie doctor to-morrow for i 
yourself ; and then, if it will make your 1 
mind easier, he can see your mother.” \ 

“ Thank you, dear papa. It will make me ' 
happier indeed.” And she went up to him 
to kiss him. But he pushed her away — 
gently enough, but still as if she had sug- 
gested unpleasant ideas, which he should be ^ 
glad to get rid of as readily as he could of I 
her presence. He walked uneasily up and 
down the room. 

“ Poor Maria ! ” said he, half soliloquising, | 
“1 wisli one could do right without sacri- | 
ficing others. I shall hate this town, and 1 

myself too, if slie Pray, Margaret, does 

Jyour m oilier often talk to you of the old , 
places : of Helstone, I mean f ” 1 

“No, papa,” said Margaret, sadly. 1 

“ Then, you see, she can’t be fretting after i 
them, eh 'i It lias always been a comfort to | 
me to think that your mother was so simple j 
and open that 1 knew every little grievance 
she had. fcjho never would conceal anything 
seriously alieoting lier liealth from me : .j 
would she, eh, Margaret J am quite sure ‘ 
she would not. So don’t let mu hear of these ' 
foolish morbid ideas. Come, give mo a kiss, i 
and run olF to bed.” • 

But she lieard him ])acing about (racoon- j 
ing, as she and Edith used to call it) long 
after her slow and languid undressing was 
finished — long after she began to listen as ' 
she lay in bed. | 

. . - - - 1 

OUT IN THE WILDS. 

Forty-five miles to the Coco-Maricopa 
vil lages. The river Gila bemls to the north, but : 

will meet us again at the vilLages, not sooner. j 
Foi-ty-tive miles without water and without 1 
grass. The trains of waggons, and the weary ! 
band of riders must be hurrieil by tlie mules | 
as quickly as may be over the ilosert stage ; | 

the forty-five miles must be got through 
without stoppjige during the cool hours of the 
evening and the night. 

That was once in the summer of last year 
our predicament, namely the predicament of 

Mr. Bartlett, the United States commissioner 
attached to the United States and Mexican 
Boundaiy Commission, of the surveyors, 
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englncfiiv, soMiers, and other ynembers of egg, green with, a tinge of red when fidly 
Mr. Biirtlett’d party, engage*! in traversing ripe. Within its outer coat ia a red pulp, 
the northern frontier of Mexico, and of my<- containing many little black smooth seeds; 
self. For my own part let me own that I this pulp is exposed by the fruit’s biurstlng in 
neither hungewd nor thirsted, nor was weary due time, that is to say, in July or August^ 
by the wayjiaving been carried com tortabJy and after a few days* exposure to the sua, 
stretdied u{K>n a sofa through deserts aiul being dried to about one-third its original 
wildernesses, ami ainoug all savages encoun- bulk, drops out of its skin. It is then in 
tered by my fellow travellers. I was ciirnod taste and appearance something like the 
about on iny sofa by a couple of stout pulp of a dried hg, but its taste of fig is corn- 
volumes tlmt iiave played the pai-t of chair- plicated with that of the raspberry. The 
men exc' Jletitly — let me say so much in a Pimo and Coco-Maricopa Indians collect this 
certificate' at parting — ^never wearying or cans- ripe pulp of the petahaya, and roll jit into 
iiig weariness. They have just been e<pijppe<i balls, which may be stored and kept for winter 
by M r. Bartlett, and are ready to carry any use. They also boil the pulp in water, and 
man who will make use of them through many let it evaporate until it has about the thickness 
of the half-unknown regimis ot Texjis, New of molasses, in which state it is preserved by 
Mexico, (Jalifoniia, Sonora, and Chihuahua, them in earthen jars. In either it is 
Forty-five miles of unmitigatetl desert, and extremely palatable, 
we traversed much of it by moonlight. It We have got out into the wilds indeed 
was not so thoroughly a desert to the fancy when we are among Pimos and Ooco-Mari- 
as the ruin of some mighty palace of a thou- copas, who eat petah^aya pulp upon the biinks 
sand and one columns, for our way was of the river Gila. Is it allowable to refer for 
among tall lluted pillars twenty and thirty | a minute to the map 1 Into the Gulf of Cali- 
feet high, now and then budding out intojfoniia flows the Rio Colorado. The last 
grotesque shapes, or bahuiced in groups of . tributary to the Colorado flowing from the 
two or three and four upon a single mas- j iuLerior is the Gila, wliich comes to it through 
sive stem, so that they might be likened to ! an extensive tract of uninliabited desert, 
enormous candelabra. At the base of these > broken with isolated mountains, destitute of 


pillars there were a few dwarf plants growing, 
very thinly sciittered over the wlioJe stony 
surtace of the jdain. The moonlit pillars 
were the chief plants of the di.strict. 'J'hey 
had s])rung up out of the rock from wliicli 
they draw not only their own life, but the 
means of sufiporting life in others. Every 
column is a gigantic cactus, of a kind until 
recently but sehlom seen by travellers, for it | 
exists ill wilds that have only iu tlieso last | 
days come to be frequented, it is called the I 
Giant Oereus, or more commonly the Peta- j 
hay a, that being the name it bears in its own | 
couutry. Tt is at home on the high table j 
lauds on each side of the river Gila, and iu 
various parts of the state of Sonora, where it 
grows often in the crevices of rocks, and 
other places out of which one might think 
that no plant could get sustenance. It takes 
such a form as has been just described, 
shooting up sometimes even to a height of 
fifty feet, and having a stem occasionally 
seven feet in circumference. Imbedded in 
the fleshy mass of the plant are ribs of 
elastic wood, extending to the root, and 
giving strength to the huge column. Wlien the 
plant is dead its flesh decays, and there 
remain these bones displayed after the fashion 
of a mighty skeleton. In addition to the 
fluting, each column is beset with clusters of 
spines, six large ones an*l many small ones in 
each cluster. Late in May or early in June 
the petahaya blossoms. The flowers are 
borne on ^he summits of the columns, liave 
many yellow stamens, stifl^ curling petals of 
a cream white colour, and are altogether about 
three inches across. The fruit is shaped like 
a long^ egg, and of about, the bigness of an 


. grass, or wood, or water. The course of the 
Gila is throughout by rocky wilds and barren 
' })laius in whicli man cannot live. In summer 
; great pait of the river bed is dry ; water 
j occurs only hero and there — ^graas only here 
; and there ; the mules of travellers subsist 
; mainly on willow herbage and the mezquit 
beau. There is thick vegetation, especially 
willow, cotton wooil, and mezquit bean, in 
many ])arts that border on the river course, 
and there are districts upon which various 
Indian bribes have obtained a footing. Of 
these the most predatory and ejiliel are tlie 
Apaches, the most prudent and civilisable are 
the before-mentioned Pimos and Coco-Mari- 
copas, two small nations living side by side, 
speaking distinct languages, but close allies. 
Of all the Indian tribes in North America 
Mr. Bartlett considers these to be morally 
the best, and it is his opinion that they could 
be converted easily into a civilised com- 
munity ; a small one certainly, fqr of the 
united nations the whole popuiatibn is not 
taken to be more than perhaps tufo thousand. 
They value leaching, even wish to learn to 
read, }nire savages as they are, but what kind 
of teaching they will get may be inferred from, 
the fact tliat their small colony lies on the track 
of the gold diggers, who journey overland from 
the United States to California. . This desert 
region foi*ms in fact one of the last stages of 
the difficult overland route to the diggings. 

With the thermometer everv day above a 
hundred in such shade an can be foondr with 
bushes to impede a waggon near the river, 
rocks and loose sand on the plateau, a summer 
journey by tlie Gila canflot be recqmihended 
as a pleasant expedition te Uie tourjkt. We 
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came eS^el^wlfere^ I^'aUd the bcmndary com- 
miBBionVd^l^ the tuins left by parties who 
had gone on the same roacl before us. Aban- 
doned wagons here take the place of the 
dead eaniels of other deserts ; we found them 
occasionally baking in the sun, or arrived at 
places where we saw niucii iron strewn about, 
with fragments of vehicles, tin kettles, and 
camp equipage, impediments that had Ii)e6n 
destroyed by overburdened men. More 
vUnable property lies along the whole over- 1 
land route to California deposited in caclies. 
That Hudson’s bay term, cache, has extended 
to the shores of the Pacific. Men perplexed 
by the dangers and diUiculties of transit on 
their way out or their way home, bury 
valuable property that they carry with them, 
in the hope that they or their friends may at 
a future time recover it. A tree or rock, or 
any durable object easily to be recognise<l in 
after time is selected, from which bearings 
are’ taken, and a distance of say fifty feet is 
meaimred. At the point so found, and so to 
be found again by any man who knows tlie dis- 
tance and the bearings chosen, there is a hole 
dug, the property is buried, and protected if 
needful by cloth or boards. Tlie earth or 
sand is thrown over it and strewn about, so 
that no indication may remain to betjay 
hidden treasure. Perhaps to account for any 
ineffaceable disturbance of the ground, a camp 
fire is lighted on the spot. It is estimated 
that of every hundred caches so made not live 
are ever opened afterwards, and even of those 
some are discovered and opened by the 
Indians. If there were any seed of fruitful- 1 
ness ill all these buried ti'easures there would 
be stranger things than pctaliayas springing 
up out of the deserts of the Gila. 

Upon one spot, when there was evi<lence 
of a great breaking-up of property, the tires 
‘of two wheels straightened had been em- 
bedded firmly in the soil. They were no 
doubt landmarks from which bearings and 
distances had been taken for a cache. Far- 
ther on, after descending from a crest of table 
land, there was a piece of rocky ground 
covered with fragments of trunks and waggons, 
among' which were human bones and skulls. 
That was the scene of the disaster that fell 
on the family of Mr. Oatmau in March of the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-one. Mr. 
Caiman was travelling, in company with 
other emigrants, and had with him waggons 
and merchandise. Against advice, he set off 
ki advance of his companions from the Pi mo 
vill^ea. His little son came back among the 
Indiana some days afterwards, a child of 
twelve years old, beaten and bruised, who 
had returned on foot through seventy miles 
of wilderness, forty-five of them without 
water, to report that the Indians had killed 
his father and his mother, and carried off liis 
sisters. He had himself been beaten and left 
for dead. When he ^vired he had seen only 
th^f manfffod bodies of his mrents, and the 
wreck or their property. Mis two sistei-s, 


girls of from twelve to fift^ yeairs old, were 
gone. The .perpetrators of this outrage w^re 
Apache Inaiaus, and the Maricopa went 
with the child on a fruitless expedition for* 
the recovery of the two girls who are at this 
hour, if they be not killed, detained among 
the savages. The Maricopas- covered Mr.'^ 
Oatmanand his wife with stones, for no grave 
could be dug in those inhospitable rocks, and’ 
went on to inform the Major at Foit Yuma, r 

The rocks in many parts of this district 
are covered with rude sculpture, after such 
designs as the youngest European children 
might amuse themselves by scrawling on’ 
tlieir slates. Mr. Uartlett doubts whether 
tliey mean more than that some Indians have- 
in these places amused themselves by scratch-* 
ing where their forefathers have scratched. 
The sculptures are of all ages, and some may 
belong to the very ancient times when men 
lived about here who built tall houses of 
masonry — “houses of Montezuma,” as the 
Indians have learnt to call them — cdsas 
grandes, as set down >>y the geographers. 

They are no gi'eat houses that are built by 
the poor Goco-M*iricopns of to-day. Their 
habitations look more like rabbit warrens. 
There are twenty or fifty of these houses to 
.a village surrounded by trees ami gardens ; 
for these Indians, unlike the Apaches, settle 
upon a spot of ground and cultivate it, giving 
fruitfulness to it by diverting water from 
the river into aqueducts, so that they will 
use up in summer oven the wliole stream in 
the in*igation of their soil. Their houses 
are dens built of sticks and straw, with or 
without mud. Forked i^oles are stuck up- 
right in the ground ; poles ai-e laid across 
! them ; and about the.se there are sticks laid 
so that a rude kennel is formed in wh^ch a 
I man cannot stand upright, and into which he 
creeps by a hole some three feet square. 
Pushes or straw^ are woven between the poles, 
.and the whole mansion is sometimes stuccoed 
with mud. In these hotisos the Indians sit 
and sleep, and to these they retire when the 
weather is iuclement ; but their ordinary 
life is out of door or under rude arbours 
attached to their more solid wigwams. Con- 
structed in the same way as the dwelling- 
house, but with more care, loftier and better 
ventilated, is the storehouse of each family, 
in which wheat, shelled maize, petahaya, and 
.all the provisions for the season in which nb 
fruit grows, is kept in vases of thick, close - 
basket-work, large enough to contain ten, 
twelve, or even fifteen bushels of grain. 

The party engaged in the business of the . 
bpundary commission having encamped near 
the Maricopa village, was soon surrounded 
by the friendly villagers. One of their chie%- ^ 
Francisco Du key, who spoke Spanish wel^ ^ 
was their interpreter; and, in return for 
white cotton cloth, ealicfs I'ed flannel, and 
other' shirts, the friendly Indians soon 
brought into the camp such provisions as 
were to be had at that time of the year« 


iSr^xt moraing there was a gteat stir in 
the" community, because a Maricopa war 
T^ty, gaily dressed, and mounted on good- 
fooking lioi^es, was preparing for an expedi- 
tibii against the ApacJies. They haa no 
weapons but their bows and arrows, and 
would have been glad to add some artillery 
td their effective force by borrowing a few 
muskets; but since the Americans %verc 
bound ill poljcy and justice to take ho part 
in the quarrels between tribe ami tribe, they 
were of coui-se refused. The cominissiuaat 
was siuijde, consisting of small loaves of 
bread and dried meat, and the oqiiii)ment of 
the troo^js was in accordance with the usual 
military taste — they were decorated with all 
the finery that could be niiistered. Many of 
tlieni wore old cotton or red liaiinel shirts, and 
so attired, considered themselves to be in the 
height of fashion. A ragged shirt discarded 
by an emigrant is the greatest treasure tliat 
can fall to the lot of a Maricopan Bruiumel 
— he w’ears it pure and simple. What more 
could tlie most exact taste desire 1 But if 
he should chance to possess several .such 
shiits, or even ])aiitaloons, in that case, if he 
makes a state visit, or desires for any reason 
to appear in full dress, lie will pul them all 
ou oue over the other. Those who had no 
such finery wore their own cotton blankets 
folded round their loins ; aiul those who did 
not possess this garment either had pat* on 
only a coat of paint. M’he men had all been 
more attentive to the dressing of their heads 
than of their bodies, and tliey Jiad decorated, 
also, their Jiorses* manes and tails with bits 
of white and scarlet cloth. 

The Ooco-Maricopas are particular about 
their hair. In the first place it should be 
understood, that, except over the eyes they 
never cut it, and that when fully let down it 
falls over their backs and shouhiers, reacliing ' 
to the knees ; commonly, however, it is 
knotted up behind with a great club. Just 
over the eyes it is cut off in a straight line, 
so that it is quite removed, not merely parted 
from before the f;>ce. These Indians weave 
for themselves handsome figured belts which 
they wear commoidy as licad bands, and they 
usually till their hair with clay, which is, ou 
the whole, *a cleaner dressing than tlie fra- 
grant fat which is used by some European 
tribes. Tliey are patient weavers, and they 
grow good cotton, but they weave, only by a 
rude and slow process, white cotton blankets 
with buff borders, and liead bands with co- 
loured geometrical patterns that resemble the 
l>attemi^ which they work in black over their 
pottery. Their pottery is like tlie Mexican, 
<iiid they make basins also of basket work 
(still with the. same geometrical patterns), 
that are so closely woven as to be impervious 
to water. The women drudge more than 
the m*en, and' may be seen carrying on their 
heads not only baskets of corn, but also, ou 
the top of the corn, cradle and child. Tlicmgli 
the men often go wholly naked, no Maricopa 


j woman; ovfen infaht, is to be 
i out drapery that passes rOund the lorhs, 'and" 
• hangs down to the knees. Children a year 
old, supported by one arm, ate carried about 
sitting astride upon one of the mother^O hips. 

These are some of the oixliiiary habits of 
the Ooco-Maricopas in which tiie PimOs re- 
semble them, but the Pimos speak another 
laiiguage, and differ in their mode of disposing 
of the dead. The dead of the Maricopos ane 
burnt, those of the Pimos buried. Inwall 
other respects the two nations agree, and 
thirty or forty years ago the Maricopas 
moved tlieir villages from a more distant 
spot, where they were much harassed by the 
Yumaa, anil came to live near the friendly 
Pimos, who wore harassed equally tlie 
Apaches, in order tliat the two tribes might 
unite their strength, and hold their own by 
help of one another. Though quietly dis- 
jiosed, they are not cowardl}'. They fight 
well when they must liglit, and when they 
catch an enemy they torture him as merci- 
lessly as they would themselves be* tortured 
in the hands of the Apaches or the Yurims. 
They fight only with bows and arrows, and 
take great ideasnre in arclicry meetings, 
when their sport is to shoot at the tops of tlie 
])etahayas. In tlie neighbourhood of their 
villages, the tallest columns of the petahayu 
are ollcii to be seen bristling with arrows 
near the summit. 

They are brave in war, and they are faith- 
ful too in love. Each man takes but a single 
I wife, and though it is his business to conci- 
liate her parents witli gifts, lie marries only 
upon receiving the free assent of the fair one, 
dr rather dusky one, whom he is Courting, 
lie makes love with a flute. It is rather a 
cat-courtship. Wlicn the Coco-Maricopa, qr 
the Pimo Indian thinks that the heai't of iiis 
beloved is perlnqis inclined toward^" him- lie ' 

' proceeds to a declaration in form, which he 
makes by taking a flute of cane pierced With 
four holes, sitting down in a bush near the 
lady’s dwellbig, and setting up a dismal too- 
ioo-too for hours together, day after day. If 
the girl takes no notice of his call he is- ft re- 
jected suitor ; if she be disposed to marry him 
slie comes and says so. The bridegrofom is 
expected by gifts to compeimte, according to 
his means, the parents of the bride for the 
loss of her service-s, tlie services of ft girl 
being, among these tribes, most valuable, be- 
cause sJic does all household work, and even 
helps to till the ground. Sometimes, indbed, 
she also weaves, but generally waving is the 
work of the old men. ' 

Pi^ucisco Dukey, the Maricopan chief and 
interpreter, was a greedy fellow, with the 
tempei- of a Jew. He was the most civilised 
of his tribe, and appeared in shirt, panUdooiis, 
and hat. To get what jnekings he could 
out of the Americans appeared to' be his 
business ; all that he could for himself and 
tli^ reM of h^ friends. Francisca sitting 
down to dinner with the visitors as^' guest in 
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theiv carap^ Oiicasi^^Q^Uy. handed bread aod 
meat to his vrho stood around; and 

after .ditinei^llllea his plate with good thinga 
which ^s handed round for them. On a 
subsequent occasion he went so far as to strip 
the table, leaving nothing for the cook and 
servant of the honourable Commissioners. 
Much .to his own surprise he was not again 
asked to stop and dine. Francisco being 
civilised, knew the potency of whiskey. lie 
had got whiskey from emigrants, and he 
desired whisk&y from Mr. Bartlett and his 
friend^ who were determined never to give 
intoxicating diiuk to any Indians. Not 
having it as a gift, Mr. Bukey hoped to come 
upon it as a treasure trove, and tried every 
junk bottle be saw about the tents or waggons.. 
Cnee lie got lemon syrup, then he got vinegar, 
another time he took a pull at a mixture for 
diarrhoea. After that he was saiisded, and 
tried no more. Dr. Webb, attached to the 
Commission, was collecting specimens of the 
natural history of the districts visited, and 
the Indians were much edified and amused 
by the contents of his bottles, and the dried 
objects banging about the .tent. It was sug- 
gested, therefore that the boys of the village 
should go out to collect any curious insects, ; 
lizards or snakes they could find, and that 
they should be rewarded for so doing. Iii- 
8 tea<l of letting the boys go, the men, for 
hope of reward, marched out themselves, aud 
ill a few hours came with a few grasshoppers 
and crickets. Although useless. Dr. Webb 
received them graciously, encouraging the 
captors to make further zoological research. 
About au hour afi.er wards half-a-dozen sturdy 
men inarched to the camp in single file, every 
man swelling with importance. The leader 
advanced with a grand air, aud the Doctor 
got Jiis bottles ready. Space was made on a 
table for the prizes, and the Indian then laid 
uposU it two small aud very common lizards 
without their tails, those having been broken 
off iu the catching. For this contribution to" 
science, the six men required a shirt a-piece. 

After a stay of some days with the Mari- 
copas, camp wjis broken up, aud, after a short 
expedition up a tributary river to inspect 
some houses of Montezuma, we went in 
direction of some of the Pinio villages. By 
tlie way, one evening the camp was visited 
by a fishing-party of young men, jolly dogs 
of Indians, who danced and sang while they 
remained, aud were informed when they 
left, that a few fish for breakfast would be 
mosc ac*:eptable. They promised to bring 
some in the morning ; but at midnight they 
' came back, arousing every body with their 
noise ; and nothing would suit tixeni but tliat 
everybody must get up, and a bargain be 
struck forthwith. The pile of fish brought 
by them for a breakfast it would have taken 
the whole camp a week to eat. 

The .appearance of the travellers as they 
approach!^ in a Idhg single file startled the 
,men of Tt^he Pimq village the , sentinels inj 


tbp .ontshiiibs gave, the, “ Amcl^eT 

Apffcche^ f” ftnd the Kmds; bioiliitedV witlj 
their bows and arrows, were so<m 'scampering 
at the supposed foe. When they diaCoVerea 


chief, Cola Azul ^lue-tail), who was work- 
ing iu the fields. lie soon'appe.ni^ed with his: * 
interpreter, and came in state wearing several 
shirts, a blue overcoat, felt hat and pantaloons^ 
The burden of his state was much too heay^ 
for him, the thermometer then standing at a 
hundred and twenty. It was a relief to hear 
that he was seen presently afterwards not 
far from the camp, sitting under a tree in 
none but the clothes Nature gave him, with 
hLs dignity at his side tied up in a bundle. 

The religion of these tribes is not very com- 
forting. They believe that after death their 
souls will go to the home of their ancestors, 
and live in the great sandhills on the banks 
of the Bio Colorado. The souls of their 
enemies, the Yumas, will go to the same 
place, and the fighting shall continue ever- 
more between tbe hostile races. The limbs 
of every man’s body are to bo transformed 
into wolves, bats and owls. 

CONSCRIPT SONS. 

There is a ciitical period in the life ot 
every Frenchman, of \vhich we in England 
know nothing. As soon as he arrives on the 
threshold of manhood, ho is compelled by the 
laws of his country to draw in a great lottery, 
that chance may decide whether he shall 
pursue the career which his birth, his educa- 
tion, aud his aptitude have marked out, or shall 
pass the seven most important years of his 
life in red pantaloons, with a knapsack, and a 
musket. There is no excentioii to the rule. 
The sou of the oldest noble, the wealthiest 
banker, the neediest professional man, the 
poorest peasant, all are compelled to pass 
through the same ordeal. Wealth, it is true, 
has its consolations. The impost of blood is 
not exacted with republican rigidity. All 
incur apparently the same risk ; but some 
ai'e .able to ])urcnase iinmuiuty. 

It is difficult to express the influence which 
the existence of the law of conscription has 
upon the forms of French society, and the 
habits of French thought. It assists iu pro- 
ducing that state of mind — so remarkable in 
many instances, but more or less perceptible 
everywhere — which can only be compared to 
the fever of the gambler, aud which at par- 
ticular periods renders the whole nation ready 
to stake its fortunes on tUeliaztu'd of a die. The 
French youth is brought up in thekuowled^Q 
that at a definite period be is to gamble for J119 
own destiny — to draw it forth, white or.blaok, 
from the bottom of an urn or an old hat. Un- 
less he is quite certain that the price of a.iqaii 
cannot rise above his means, he never knpws 
whether, at twenty-0110 years of age, he will 
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npt be incorporated in the army» all hk 
studied and all Lis projects being interrupted^ 
probably, for ever. Not only is he forbidden 
to marry until he “ has satisfied the law ’* — 
that is the expression — but he dares enter 
into no engagement of the afifections. It is 
only in romance that maidens can be expected 
to wait seven years. This is why, as a matter 
of course, all young affections become in 
France to be considered necessarily evanes- 
cent. The notion is so rooted in the national 
mind, that the contraiy appears ridiculous. 
However, we may add in passing, that as soon 
as the great event has happened, and a good 
number has been drawn, in very quiet demure 
places mothers hasten to marry their sons — 
to find wives for them — and, if they fail, 
mourn like Eachael. In the agricultural pro- 
vinces, an old bachelor and a bad subject are 
S 3 monymous terras. 

TJmt expi ession, a ^od number, is sugges- 
tive of speculation. Wo are accustomed to 
consider the French as a military nation, par 
excellence. We have read their history, and 
seen their children in shakos, with tin swords 
and guns. There can be no mistake. The 
conscription must be a mere matter of form, 


of the coming appeal to choice is greater 
still. Power of purchasing escape is of .course 
for them veiy rare. Those to whom the lot 
falls must go. They do not, however, criti- 
cise the law, though they detest it when it 
applies to them, because they conceive it to 
be part of the natural order of things. In- 
deed, scarcely one Frenchman in a thoimand 
of whatever class can understand how a 
nation can politically exist without this regu- 
lation. To tell them that the English raise an 
army by other means is only to provoke a smile 
of incredulity. They either disbelieve you, 
or disbelieve in the army. They have more 
than once, in French romances, the scene 
being laid in England, read of some gallant 
youth, apprentice to a linen-draper, or son of 
an alderman, ami named Sir Tomi, who, 
having satisfied the law, and drawn a good 
number, has the world all before him wi^n 
to choose ; and so forth. 

The aversion to military life general in 
Franco exhibits itself in many ways. All 
those who can afford it buy a substitute. 
Instances of the contrary are so rare, that 
they are cited as wonderful examples. When, 
therefore, the period of drawing comes on, 


when the whole population is ready to rush • there is a general revelation of the state of a 
to the fiehl of glory. Nearly all tliat wts 1 family’s moans. Genteel misery is at once 
know of the peojfie seems to justify tliis con- j seen through. The parents who can allow 
elusion ; and yet nothing can bo more erro- ! their son to join the army must be popr 
neous. The conscription law is looked upon 1 indeed. Most strain a point to obtain a sub- 
in every class as a disaster and a curse ; and ! stitiito, from affection, but many do it from 
pai'enta are almost afraid to set their affec- j ostentation, asid others from the sad necessity 
tiohs on a son until they are sure he is not to ! of keeping up ai)f>ciirances. If Jules is not 
be taken from them. This is perliaps, to a, bought in, the grocer no longer gives credit, 


certain extent, the case in other conntrie.s, 
whei*e t]\e slate exacts the same terrible 
power of choice. But few people are so sta- 
tionary, so fond of the liorizon visible from 
their village steeple, so suspicious of the 
people in the next parish, so fearful of distant 
danger, and, we may add, so inaccessible to 
the idea of personal sacrifice for the public 
good when that sacrifice is exacted as a per- 
manent duty, .anil is not suggested in an 
appeal to their emhuslasni, as the French. 
The law of conscription is an attempt to ob- 
tain in an administrative and regular way the 
results of that terrible patriotism which once 
enabled the country in danger, to send fourteen 
shoeless armies to the defence of the frontier. 

Public o])inion expresses itself by the 
mouths of women, because men in general 
are checked by the fear of incurring the 
blame of timidity for themselves or their 
children. The mothers speak out. The law, 
they say, is a barbarous law, at variance with 
the progress ?of our civilisation. It either 
destroys the legitimate hopes of a young man 
who may have given promise of remarkable 
talent — all do to tlieir mothers ; or inflicts a 
fine on Ids family which necesyitates many 
years of saving, and leaves him without some 
of the means of instruction which he re- 
quires. This is the view of tlio humbler 
^eoisle. Among the peasantry the terror 



ajid the butcher sends in his bilL Nobody 
believes in a suddenly developed martial pro- 
pensity. If he go for a soldier,, it is be- 
cause he is too poor to esciipe. What I Not 
able to spare twelve hundred francs^ or fifteen 
hundred, or two thousand, or four or five 
thuusan(i — for so the price rises as danger 
increases ! Mothers stint the whole house- 
liold for years, and sisters drop sous into 
money-boxes to avert the disaster. 

In Paris and all large cities there are 
regular assurance companies, which under- 
take, on payment of so much down before 
the lottery is drawn, to promise a substitute. 
It is a popular opinion, otten justified by the 
result, that it is unsafii to have dealings with 
these companies. They are called “ dealers in 
men,” “luiirchands d’hommes,” os are also 
more particularly those wortliy individuals 
who make it their trade to find out idle and 
capable young fellows, ready to sell their ser- 
vices, either directly, or through the medium 
of the assurance companies, to disconsolate 
parents and the impartial state. There is 
always a market for courage and reckless- 
ness ; and many young men, who from indo- 
lence or misfortune cannot make the two 
ends of the year meet to thoir satisiactiou, 
are always ready to sell themselves at the 
tariff of the day. Bills of various sizes, but 
generally very, small, posted up in obscure 
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places, may omitst^tly be se^tt/titoply to 'wheathe fktal ef^ch arrfvee. The dirawiag 
Ibis effeot^^Sttbetttutes^ Wanted ; ** 'and takes place on a particular dayj in Paris, at 
folio WB the^^drei^ The dealers in men, the| Mairie ; in the proyineei^ at the chief 
howerer,- hhve fine establishments on the town of the department, or the principal 
quayc^ and in the great streets, with sign- village of a canton. Early in the morning 
Iraards representing mgantic grenadiers and all the lads are astir, emancipating them- 
tempestuous-looking hussars, to attract hero- selves for ever from the paternal cputitoL 
icalfy disposed passers-by. Messrs. Xavier All the world over victims Ore adorned af 
de Larsalle et Cie., Rue Montmartre, 146, are they are led to the altar. The youths whoso 
at present announcing through the medium hearts are trembling— not with physical fear, 
of the press that they have a fine* choice of but with anxiety, for their destiny is at st^e 
substitutes "at the disposition of the youths — dress out in their best clothes, and adorn' 
of the class eighteen hundred and fifty-three, their hats with cockades and ribbons prepared 
now being called into activity.*’ Sometimes, by the hands of sisters or sweethearts. To 
from caprice, or in hope of making a good see them, you would fancy they are all boU- 
bargain, "a father of a family ” — this is an ing-over with military ardour. They set Out 
implied appeal to the generosity of these mer- aim in arm, and gradually, as they go from 
cenary warriors — placards the wall with house to house, and hamlet to hamlet, ofbe# 
written h^dbills ; or you may see the an- swell into potent crowds. The country rings 
nouhcement that a man in excellent condition with martial songs ; and, as it seems required 
may be heard of for sale at such an address, by immemorial custom that a considerable 
These substitutes are sometimes soldiers dis- halt shall take place at - every cabaret or 
charged after their regular term of service ; auberge by the way, it may easily be cem- 
but, generally they are youths of vagrant dis- ceived that before the afternoon jollity and 
position, whom chance has spared. According courage come together, and every one pre- 
to the testimony of French generals, th?y per- tends, at least, to aspire to the marshal’s l)fi,ton. 
form excellent service in the field, but are re- Each district is required to fuvuisli a cer- 
markableforn tendency to insubordination. A tain number of men fit for seiwice, according 
large proportion of the crimes committed in to its population. By " fit for service,” is now 
the army «are attributed to the Tempi a^auta. meant, one m^»tre fifty-six centimetres in 

In country places, where little contklence height, without bodily infirmities of any kind, 
exists in the companies set up with sjkjcu- Not lo»jg since, the military height was 
lative views, it is not uncommon for seven or lowered "by a certificate, to the great disgust 
eight heads of families to combine in a soi*t of the dwarf portion of the people. The ex- 
of club, each advancing a certain sum for the amining doctom are not very severe in finding 
formation of a fund to be divided amongst out defects, ami are often blind to those 
those of their sons on whom the lot happens which the patients take care to exhibit and 
to fall. The peasantry of Bretagne are espe- announce. We have known a man forced to 
cially averse to militai^y service. In many of serve who was so deaf that he could never 
their villages are sorcerers, who pretena to hear the word of command. In spite of this 
have the power of selling one good number laxity, however, the peasantry in some of the 
every year. Theyare never without customers, provinces of France are so ill-fed, so weak, so 
who Bometimes bid high to be ensured a life small, that every able-bodied youth is taken 
of peace ; and we are gravely assured that away for service; and yet very often the 
their incantations never fail. All these cir- number required by the government is not 
cumstonces combine to show that the military made up. In Paris, Lyons, and the other ' 
career is by no means popular in Franco, great cities, where the workmen are com- 
Another, still more extraordinary, remains to paratively well fed, most ot those who are 
be mentioned. The eldest son of a widow is designated by chance become soldiers ; but 
exempt from service by right ; and not a throughout the country thirty-six per cent 
mouth ago a peasant killed his father in a arc rejected as absolutely unfit. Among these 
wood} in order to bring himself within that are included many who, like the fellahs of 
category, Egypt, mutilate themselves by cutting olf a 

The youth of France, then, without excep- linger, or drawing their teeth, in order to be 
tion, on arriving, as we have said, at the age exempt by reason of infirmity, 
of twenty-one, prepare themselves with what Two or three weeks after they have drawn 
cheerfulness they may for the great ©vent. If their numbers, the youug men are again 
they are aboroad, they must return : which is called upon to appear to undergo an exaiuin- 
one of* the reasons why few fathers send ation. If the district has been required to 
their sons early to foreign parts, even if furnish a hundred men, there is tremor and ■ . 
tempted by advantageous offers. It is not anxiety up to one hundred and fifty. The“^ 
necessary to have any very great experience eldest sons of widows ; second and fonrtiv, 
of the Fren<Sh character to be sure that in sons of families of which the first third 
the majority of cases, the young meu, who are already in the service, and othei* persons 
have sympathised yith their parents most designated by the law, as well as Ae dwarf, 
sincerely , in endeavours to prepare against the blind, the halt, the maimed, the dea^ the 
ill-luck, put a good face on the matter consumptive, the weiddy, tho deformed, aio 
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to be^dnfetotV’Tr^m the hlaA 
■ that many of those persona of nominaHygeod 
numberd are «(blme$L ultunate^^ go. S^ie> 
; times, heWevey, tHoigl r|relrfrfere arf olers 
of sUilblititiMod. ^Fi’encmdlln of tw.ei||ty^ 

one, as a rule, does not enlist. There are, it 
ia true, a nuinber of volimteeta iip^thy^ariiOV 
.j but they have entered youirger.' The law, 
?; which in most ; ci^a^ps^ifK jeji^ 

: ternal autliority, allows enlistments aflm^ 

,j the age of eighteen ; and all wild youths, who 
cannot have their way, are accustomed to 
threaten that tliey will engage themselves. Ab 
, soon as a hopeful young gentleman reaches the 
years of depravity^ lie is pretty sure ' to 
become the autocrat of his Irousehold. All 

1 his whims are complied with, all his wishes 
"satisfied. The mother justifies every indnl- 
1 gence by the necessity of saving his life, or 
preserving him from corruption. 

When a young man is admitted to be 
! in a sufficiently healthy state to serve his 
! country, he receives what is called a feuiUe 
de route, and is ordered to join a particular 
regiment. Perhaps be may have to tiayerse 
the whole of France. Wo metj on a Sa 6 ne 
steamer, once, a younjg fellow, who told iia 
very dismally that he was going to join his 
regiment at Carcassonne. I'his ia the first time, 
probably, that such a youth has ever been 
let loose into the world, beyond parental, or, at 
any rate, neighbouring surveillance. He soon 
adopts a wliat-do*I-care sort of Idok and 
manner, and feels prietorian impulses bubblenp 
“’withi ahim. On his arrival at his quarters, the 
old bands, seeing that he is terribly green, un- 
dertake to jKiIish him up. They begin by mak- 
ing him spend the money which his mother has 
sUjiped into his hand at parting, and which he 
has not disposed of on the way, in wine and 
brandy — which they drink ; and in tobacco — 
which they smoke. They teach him all 
manner of new games at card.% especially 
*those in which the loser is to remain until 
fortune turns — which it never does — with his 
nose in a split stick. The yoiiiig cotiscript 
fancies that he is highly honoured* Tiihn 
they proceed to show him that this ia a rou'gh 
world. He is compelled to learn the sword- 
exercise with masters of the art, who^ iu 
spite of the button, contrive to lacei^te his 
breast and arms. Sometimes, just as if these 
French privates had taken lessons of English 
Officers, the old hands wake up the new comer 
at night, and, before he can well open his eyes 
put a wooden sabre in Ills hand, and order him 
to slash away at some terrible dragoon, who 
parries at fiwt ; but who, if the attack be^too 
fhrloua, 8 <mn shows the young victim that 
. defence is part of the art of war. 

'^'he remark has often been made, tliat 
French soldiers ef the line are wonderfully 
small, 4i]|^gh they are, to a certain extent, 
the picl^d 'men of the country. The dltni- 
nutivei^^m no doubt arises from tlie general 
poverty^absolute want of food. Not only 
18 the' average eonsumptioU of meat per head 

in many 

province* ' the people have never tasted 
^lieateiwl^ad. ♦ IJhe^tlwe.on and 

paji, ai^iilts, bianj||iArege|alf e in 

•lumciinf, <|iimti|Le 8 r ' WJlk 4 the 

young conscript is transferred to his regi- 
mfost, apd fed upon meat, he always becomes 
il('^ although afterwards, when his system has 
acQu^meu.^ itself, tq'.tys . new kind of food , 
for two or lliree years! he finds the rations 
insufficient. The tremendous exertion he un- 
d^goos as a preparation for active service 
gives him a terrible appetite ; and he is ever 
looking about, seeking what, he may devour. 

The people usually ‘spe'ak in a t 6 ne' bf.‘‘COra- 
miseration of the common soldier, whether 
he appear before them in the chardbter of a 
tonrlourou — ^the vulgar designation 6 f a youhg 
conscript — or of a jnou-piou, regular soldier. 
Unless he happen to belong to a family in 
easy circumstances, who furnish him with 
aid now and then, he has only one sous 
■per day at his disposal, for tobacco, brandy, 
and other enjoyments. He is besides so 
common a character, that he has few of the ' 
consolations of a dashing life-guardsman. 
Servant-maids do not look up to him with 
awe and admiration; although they may now 
and then vouchsafe a glance of indulgent pity. 
His costume suggests nothing but poverty ; 
and the long peace has almost dissociated it 
from the idea of glory. He is constantly 
Seen escorting along the crowded streets of 
Paris, with all military precaution, a miser- 
able beggar, a drunken brawler, or u too 1 
eloquent lish-woman. Three men with fixed | 
bayonets are the fewest required for a ser- ( 
vice of this kind. The Eastern war will, 
however, probably in a great measure chango 
all this ; for, in spite of everything, the French 
soldier fights nobly. It should be added to 
his honour, on the testimony of one who has 
had daily opportunities of seeiog^ him in and 
about the camp at Boulogne, that he is a 
good-humoured, pleasant, well-conducted fel- 
low, with a vast deal of the true gentleman 
in his breast. As to bis officers, they are pro- 
bably better trained for their work and less 
disposed to shirk it or make light of it, than 
any class of men in the world. 
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fl'eely to all medical men who will be 
humbugs. Some surely must be tpo weak to 
.withstaud temptation of this kind; and/in- 
"'d,e^d, it is well known that so far as we could 
' do BO with honour we have all sought to satisfy 
th© public by including a very considerable 
mass of liuiubug in the routine of our daily 
^practice. We are not to blame for tljis, any 
more tliaii wo are to blame lor the heart- 
bui'iiings that arise among ourselves out of 
the generally impoverished state of the profes- 
sion ; called upon as it is to give its services 
graUrdonsly to three-fourths of the popula- 
tion ot the country. We accept cheeriully, I 
flay ag<itu, that last-mentionc<l necessity ; but 
it n not requisite that w^e should work, as we 
so generally do work, unthanked. 

A parish doctor, who does not physic the 
poor wholly ou ])Uinp water, Epsom salts, and 
gentian ; who treats them just as he vvoidd 
treat the rich, administering large and long- 
continuetl doses even of such me<licines as 
may cost him sixteen shillings an ounce ; not 
denying them quinine, and not afrahl, if he 
thinks it of any service, to let a pauper consume 
pint after jilnt of sarsaparilla, — such a man 
S]>en(la the whole juttance wliich the parish 
allow A him upon diugs that he supplies for 
parish use. lie also runs up a bill at his 
ui'-tiumcnt maker's for tools used in per- 
forming vaiious small operations that arise 
out of his parish practice ; although tho same 
may not always be operations recognised as 
such by boards of guardians. Ho further 
pays eighty or a hundred pounds a-year 
to a qualilie<l assistant, to help in the paiish 
work ; or, if he cannot afford tJiat, lie per- 
forms the parish work liiiiisdf, to the great 
damage and hindrance of whatever private 
practice he may have. 

A])ait fiom a sense of duty done, the sole 
profit tlmt a medical man gels out of atten- 
dance on the ^ick ])oor, is experience. But he 
gets that out of the sick rich who jiay him 
for his cares ; yet he is content to take it as 
his only piofit fi*om the poor. His need of 
exiiericnce is great. He acquires it first in ; 
hospitals ; in which poor men, women, or 
children are collected for giatuitous treat-] 
ment by the foremost men of the profession ; 
who in that way bear their share of the 
general burden (no payment being attached 
to hospital apfjoiiitments) ; and, at the same 
time, impart much of their own practical 
knowledge to their juniors. Then the juniors, 
when lliejr have receive^! their diplomas, begin 
practice by the acquisition of some more 
experience among the poor; and, with that 
view, seek small salaried positions as house 
surgeons in provincial infirmaries, or as 
assistants — doers of the paribh work — in the 
pay of established surgeons. 

These are the young men entitled whipper- 
suappors ; to whom the poor are said by 
Me«!sieurs Souchong, Sirloin, and Wick, 
be shamefully and neglectfully handed 
Mr. Souchongs , Sljr}olni and their 


friends rc'fnse on tbeir own parts to take 
counsel of a whippsrsnapper; so do their 
betters wii^ considerable unanimify# They 
wait until he has more experience ; that is to 
say, until he has tried his prentice hand suffi- 
ciently among the poor. He would bo happy 
enough to attend viscounts and bankers ; but 
he is bidden by society to try his hand first 
among beggars. He does so in all good faith 
and earnestness; whereupon cries virtuous 
society, it is a shame to entrust to whipper- 
snappers poor men’s lives ! How, I believe 
that, ns the world of physic goes, the poor 
arc not in this respect much to bs pitied ; and 
that on the whole, they perhajiB get more 
true help in tlie way of medical attendance 
than several of the classes next al>ove them ; 
including nearly all the poorer half of what 
are culled the middle classes. The poor man 
in any town, if dangerously ill, may go into a 
hospital, where he not only gets the help of 
such professional advice as, except himself, 
only the wealthy can afford to summon to 
their cases, but he gets the advice carried out 
for him by a system of skilled watching and 
tetidiiig such as many a duke is unable to 
secure. In every town, almost every surgeon 
or physician famous for his skill in treating 
any given form of dUeasc, sits at some hospi- 
I tal or dispensary at certain houi^ toprebcribe 
giatuitou^ly for the poor who come to him ; 
becuring hirasdf the oppoitimity of watching 
and comparing a great number of cases, ano, 
on the other hand, giving to the poor oppor- 
tunities that very seldom can be compassed 
by a tradesman’s purse. Even the out-door 
vi.sjting by whippersnappers is rather a gain 
to the sick poor than not. Tho young prac- 
titioner, fresh from his studies and his hospital 
training, has not, indeed, independent expe- 
rience ; but he has the best and latest know- 
ledge fresh in his head, and the experience of 
firbt-rate practice that he has been witness- 
ing, still at his fingers’ ends. This is not 
the case with men in active practice, who 
cannot keep pace with the growth of scientific 
knowledge in their own profession. Thus 
the whippersnapper may know more than the 
old established man ; whose very success 
makes him a man of routine and leaves him 
no time for study. Perhaps, however, this 
youth is a fool who has lost time and mis- 
used his opportunities. Granted. Pwhaj^s 
the old man, too, was such a fool in ms 
youth ; and, if he was, assuredly he never had 
it in Ills power afterwards to conq^r the 
ignorance with which he slarted# He has 
learned only to hide it : to find a euWtitute 
for knowledge sometimes in assumption'^ . 
sometimes in gruffness or in some assqmeid 
eccentricity of manner. But the yo ing fool 
who, distrusting him^lf, is not bound by 
any delicacies of position' to abstain from 
seeking information of his senior^ is a much 
safer ^unsellor to a poQr^maJQ«^|: even to a 
rich man^^ihan the pldjfool whois pledged to 
maipi^ln a for wi^lom. 


^ I At alt, L^re, 

<ieoaivar 0 Jaaaknerabte are the quackcfnes 
anff 'delaskmsIi^^Mch the ignoraht poor are 
expoted. Wbab of the ignorant rich t— even 


of loi^ maeses of the rich who are not igno- 
rant-^o* they not trifle also with their 
health, and offer themselves up victima to 
theorists and swindlers, and advertising 
quacks ? There is one way for all, in that 
matter. The only, and tlie inevitable dif- 
ference is, that the poor, being, as a body, 
ignorant, are in this, as in every other reepeet, 
most likely to be led astray. 

Inasmuch as they are unrestrained in the 
expression of their feelings and their passions, 
the sick poor and their friends round about 
tliem offer also to the young practitioner a 
useful introduction to the study of charadibr 
in connection with disease. Jf he studies 
properly, this leads him to a reverence for 
human nature, and a very anxious care to fit 
himself for all his duties. Once upon a 
time, I was — as each of rny brethren has, at 
one time, been — a whippersnapper in attend- 
ance on the poor. I had charge, as qualifie«l 
assistant, of the paupeis in a very extensive 
and thinly peopled couuti’y pariah. My em- 
ployer paid me twenty pounds more than he 
himself received from the board of guaidiaiis ; 
he devoted two horses to parish work, and 
spent also perhaps thirty pounds a year in 
drugs. That was a long time ago ; wlieii, as 
the noble guardians and some of the fwor said, 
1 was very young. But I shall be very old 
before I can forget some lessons that w^ere 
taught me in those days. The parish was a 
atrip of couutiy, including seashore, valley, 
hill, and moor. 

We lived at one end of the strip. At the 
other end there was at one time a sick 
pauper woman, who occupied a hillside col- j 
tage with her daugliter Faith, a girl of about 
eleven. They had no neighbours, and seemed 
to have no friends. On entering their cottage 
nothing was to be seen but a bare clay 
floor, and a step-ladder leading to a lialf floor, 
which passed lor the upper story. 1 used to 
go up the latlder and see the poor wcanan, 
who was desperately sick, 1} ing ujion a mat- 
trass that, with a little scanty clothing, was 
all her wealth, oxcejit the girl. Mother and 
daughter had worked in the fields together 
—-an unfriended widow and her only child. 
I used to see Faith hanging about the sick- 
bed with beautiful devotion, fcjhe never left 
her charge except when, three or four times 
A week, she set off on a seven-mile walk to 
the surgery, to bring reports, or summon 
help, or ask for medicine. Seven miles into 
the town and seven miles home again, over a 
wild country. And I found something to 
reverence in her large earnest eyes, the silent, 
tearless care sp^t by this poor Utile girl 
^oa^her mother. Mother was all to her. 
Tne mother lost, her young heart would be 
cut off from the whole world. But she never 
once gave way to grief: her whole life 


'keemed to be staid npOa determined labdtfr 
to do ' all that child could do for ridr 
parent's recovery. Medicine fcft whi(m such a 
messenger had come so far conld not be giveh 
carelessly ; and, Since ‘all practice amohg 
paupers abounds in incidents like this, th^ 
young practitioner is very soon taught ;^to 
ibel keenly the responsibilities of the career 
that lies before him. 

1 used to have a weakness for yeast dum^ 
lings ; and there is fixed iipon my memory one 
winter's evening in ray wliippersnapper dm, 
when there was a storm of wind ana rain out- 
side ; and I, believing that my day’s work was 
well finished, had dined well, and had eaten 
more yeast dumpling than 1 dare record. It is 
a property of diet of this kind to cause expan- 
sion of the body. Therefore I had uuDiit- 
toned my waistcoat, and had placed myCelf 
before a laige fire, trusting that it wouM 
as'iist di«.‘Stion. Thereupon came gallopiiEig 
thiough the storm a man who knocked loudly 
at the door, and must needs carry me eight 
miles away to help a brother at tlie point of 
death — as I might suppose, from his account, 
of inflammation of the bowels. He was not 
likely to live till I got to him, but I must go 
in speed. I therefoie compre.sscd myself by 
buttoning my waistcoat, got a horse saddlea, 
and was ofi in five minutes at full gallop. 
Now, it is not easy to tide fast at night, over 
bad cross-roads, up hill and down dale 
through moorland country, against a hurri- 
cane of rain and wind almost strong enough 
to blow into tlie sea both the horse and 
the rider with two large yeast dump- 
lings in his stomach. My ditfieulty was 
greater because I was a very young man, 
fresh from the schools, who had not many 
weeks acce]>ted the necessity of horse-riding, 
after no other cxpeiience in equitation in 
the whole course of his life than the having 
once, when quite a little boy, been thrown 
by a donkey. I do not know whether, 
oil that tremendous night, I suffered most 
fiom the wind, the dumplings, or the 
saddle. 

Wlieu I reached my patient, I fiiund that 
he had cured himself wdth a peppermint 
lozenge. 

As I grew older 1 learned to understand 
better the false alarms that, on account of the 
extreme ignorance of the poor, inctssantly aidse 
among them, and I was guilty of coiuitless 
hard-hearted refusals to do more than send A 
dose of medicine to “ dying " creatures, with A 
promise to call when I went in their dii*eotion» 
Even then, because I gave to alarmists the 
advantage of each case of doubt, 1 was 
tinually yielding up fragments of useful tii&e 
to useless laliour. Terrible outcry is UUkdo 
whenever, by some evil chance a Surjgeoillhihi 
to go ‘out with his help on miattakm|r a ;psat 
cry of wolf for a false one. If the whole tanm 
were known, the jniblic might with reakoa 
wonder that such refusals to attend an utgkot 
and untimely summons weiA aol tnade much 


tbe wrong timed. Pdi*'thefe id' hi’ 
mnn, who lias charge' of ^the^ .hhdJth' 
' pf a great Humber of the poor,* who ‘ might 
I ' hot, if he acceded to eveir demand they make 
upon his energies, finally gite Hi|) eating, 

’ di^inking, sitting, and sleeping, and still find 
'kVeij day’s twenty-fopr hodrs' dtily “lialf 
I tin e enough for doing all that is demanded 
i 'of him. 

Then, we are often, by ghavdilins and others^ 
said to be too rough apd off-handed in bur 
dealings with the jSOor. Our poor patients 
come to us for sytiij^athy and advice in more 
than sickness; and, Sjthough they are apt to 
grumble and are y6metlm6a thankless, they 
well know that wO arb 'to thelicst of our power 
prompt enough with areal and hearty kind of 
help. ‘ Only tiiey cannot paylia as the rich do 
for palaver. We cannot afford to indulge them 
with a luxury of that sort gratia, and they 
have none of it. So much the better fur them. 
'A practitioner resident for a certain time in a 
district becomes conversant \yitli all the com- 
mon Aspects of disease among the people ; 
knows mso the people and their histories ; a 
great number of the cases that come under 
Sis notice are, therefore, such as can be com- 
prehended almost at a glance. A a for the 
mere talk, I think few people accustomed to 
polished convei'sation know how much good 
feeling may be exchanged in ten rough, 
feheery words between a poor man and Tiis 
doctor. Talk! An old woman onco said 
to me as 1 was quitting her, " Sir, there you 

f o ; yr<a never hear me to the end.” ‘‘ Well,” 
replied, " I must go but next time I 
come I’ll stop till you have finished ; ” and I 
made up my mind to do so. I got nothing 
by her, and there was not much the matter 
with her ; but she had always a good many 
complaints to tell me of. I resolved then as 
a matter of curiosity to measure the length 
of her tongue, and visited her next when I 
had half an hour to spaxe. I sat down, 
^ked my patient three or four questions, and 
Ithen left her to talk, saying not a syllable 
myself except by way of interjection. I went 
inib her room at three o’clock. My dinner 
.hour was five. She talked till half-past six ; 

it was not until I had become ravenously 
Sdngry that 1 broke down in my experiment, 
and cut the thread of her discourse suddenly 
sho^ , But I went away confirmed in my 
that 1 people wlio want mere talk — 
especially talk about their bodily ailments — 
never have enough. You may as well cut 
them otf .at the sixth word as at the sixty 
thoiiaandtln 

Mrs. Paggih 'was an old lady with just such 
a long downy as a youth has when he 
is about nineteen. She lived at the top of a hill 
up which the way was short and sharp. Down 
Tihat hill she used to descend upon me, and up 
that hill she used to make mie drag myself on 
,^1 manner of errands. She W^ux a pauper 
■~]EEeaven forbid; arid .she ''Wouldn’t take 
ttaVantage 6f the Dispserisai^^'dr' Anything ot 


thAt kind; ' She ' wtmM pay ^at khe’ 
afford, namely a shilling a week wnen the^ 
wAs sickness in her house f' Which' confined 
children and grandchildren^ ' and in which 
thei*e always tifas sickness. So she paid me 
a 'shilling a week after a plan of her own, 
which hiadeit amount to about eighteenpenCe 
ayeai^. ’ Now, this Mrs. Paggin, who would 
not demean herself by eouieSsing poverty^ 
made la prdfession of the most amazing piety ; 
and Was no doubt, pious in her way. There 
had' once been a famous clergyman in our 
parish, of wliom it was recorded with much 
admiration, that when his bishop ofiiered him 
a better living, he declined it,' and when the 
bishop asked him what he could give him, 
answered piously, “ Nothing, unless ifiore 
giflice.” Mrs. Paggin formed herself upon 
the model of this clergyman, and astounded 
me one morning in my surgery. At nine 
o’clock there were usually a good many 
waiters for medicine ; and -■ was my custom, 
when I went to them to inquire from wliom 
each messenger came, that I might know 
generally what had to be done. On one 
occasion, at the head of a file of twenty or 
thirty, there sat Mrs. Paggin with a look of 
resignation. 

" Well, Mrs. Paggin,” I said, ** what do you ‘ 
want ? ” 

Here was a golden Opportunity. She had 
the same opi)ortunity of saying a memo- 
rable thing that had occurred to the eminent 
divine : up, therefore, went the whites of her 
eyes, and she replied, “ More grace ! ” 

Perhaps the next person would be a man 
who " thought he wanted some stuff because 
he was all of a dither and scrawl.” That was 
a man you could understand ; but then there 
might come another who would meddle 
ignorantly with high things. 

“Now then, Mrs. Eathen.” Mrs. Eathen 
had a face one mass of skin disease. “ How 
did your last medicine agree with you ? ” 

“ Oh, dear sir, it had a powerful effect.” 

“ What effect 1 ” 

“ Oh, dear sir, it was just as if the devil had 
taken me by the elbow and turned me right 
round.” 

“ Well, did you go on taking it and turning 
round.’* 

“ No, dear sir, by the Lord’s mercy I let tho 
bottle fall ; for if I hadn’t let the bottle fall — 
when by the blessings of Providence, I’m 
sorry to say, sir, it was broke — should have 
been sure to have gone on taking it according 
to your ordera, in which case I should have 
been a dedd woman at this time.” 

These are real conversations — types of a 
large class ; and it is not to' be wondered dit if 
busy weary men, who are carrying about^a 
day’s work in their herids— however able to 
make right alloWariees and feel rightkym- 
pathles'-^ should; sometimes, in 'the hint of 
occupation,' be biadei irifiteble by i^e toeiit 
rence of such nonseqse. , , ;'"‘j 

Let M^.€6riifii6rig,^Kois sotfemeridohsWA 
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vf^ei liumeftta^tfep .neglect of the e(ck,p^ ^Qti)ecropposed.|;^U 
aa eaqpoee^ ,i»*;ne\ir^aper reports— let Ifc ^^ve^all th^ nonsense it<» 

SouphoTig oi5<Mjff^,^iie9 gp into —'T t 1 

gifted by some good geniua wiHi peW^t < t , NUMBK 
])rofes9iQpaJ ability. Mr. Souchong ;at ,any ,*,4^ 
rate must be more of an angel than^l sepee tl 

lake him for, if he does not in six months 

himself in some case or other exposed a|f a pay a round sum i 
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rate must be more of an angel than. 1 1 

take him for, if he does not in six months wpich tjpp^ 

himself in some case or other exposed aff p pay a round sum every year, majr be,d^^ 

barbarian, and see a forest of hands lifted W L^ttor-^y Tracts, ihesp 

in dismay at his misconduct. Let it npt b/e latte?: d^^ys, tiie perusal and ,cogpisM<^ pf 

supposetf that I speftk feelingly, as having h<^ea tUoso poitly fasciculi \yprejCojjiSnea to,tM 

in any great disgrace lu^bclf. I have not.; Jnn<;h suffering pi oof rei^ders e.t the 

but I do not know liow soon X may be. Every mtntaiy pimtei-s , the ea,t?^,lqgoScpbea of we 

practitioner is more or less stung by national libraries, and a few members 

eonstant small misundeist.indings andl acts ment. Eecently,h(jwevt r, public 5vttentioi|n^ 

of ingratitude on the part ol the igno- been called to tl\e rasf amount of nseful^antt 


son, oilended some Johiibon, not understood so long a period been wasting their aweet^p^p 
the c.ibe of some Han isoii, or suffered a care- 'on the dusty shelves of public libi'ari?^ 
less dispenser tf tud the wiong medicine to ' Becently, a bensible young nobleman^ Lora 
some Wilson. Every man in piaciicc knowb SUuley.rDCommencledacourseof^Bhie-bq^ 
how much misconception, how Utile justiec, made Easy,* and the Judicious presentatiop 
or fair and generous conaideiatiou is usually of spare copies to tjie libraries of mechanic^* 
mixed up with grumblings of this kind. If institutes and free libraries, has br^ugh^ a 
the public could but understand what active considerable share of the literature of pohuofl 
piactice means, it would spend more time 1 economy within the reach of tlie humblest 
111 thanking me<lical men lor what they readpib. Still a bln e-book is but a blue-boo^ 
generously do, than in leproaching them a dreadful umeadable ioUo for a’ that. The 
U)]* want of generosity by reabou of short- amiiesoffigiires— armies that would laugh the 
mings. I Xerxhiii hosts at Mamthon to scorn — ^put oMt 

As li body, I have said, medical practi- ' poor little phalanx of patience to scoiti. 
lioueis thoi()ugld> iebp('Ot the poor, and know • interminable tables, tno a\\ lully classical I)ip 
how to oblaiU their eoulideiice. Both havelMartis, or XXec^mwis, the grim marginal 
their own ways oi deoJingAvith each other; references, tlie endless repetition?, the jue^ 
])ul, each to tich, are good liiendb, and they I oiable letlium of Question thiee tliousaua 
know it. ' four bundled and nine, warn us off the staris- 

T must speak another word of the true [ tical premi4>es at tlie very atrium of the edt- 
]u artb that poor men have ; for I would not | lice. iRfi Macaulay relates that an 
do them wrong by dwelling too exclusively ciimimil was once permitted to choose bet ween 
on their weak points. Tlieie was a woman the historical woi^ of Quicciaidini ana the 
in a row of ill-constructed cottages— all lever g,illeys. He c b(» e the form^er. and began JiO 


y on 11 «• children. I spoke to the landlord, and uiiig. qo can 1 imagine lutiny a neivous 
causcTl that and other cottages to be white- reader pieteiripg, in the long pn, a month 
washed ; and I thou suggehtul to the bus- on the treadmill to^the thorough perusal of a 
band (not with much liope, lor 1 did not see blue-book. ^ . 

how they were to lie carried out) ideas con- PemUn^ the suggested publication oFasermp 

eern in '*• the importance of cleanliness. Next of these Latter-day Tracts, “ adapted to trte 
day I^lbund him upon his knees, with pail meanest coropreheusion,” we aie glad to we> 
and scrubbing-brush, at woi k upon the kitchen come an instalment, in the form of a oondensod 


and the great hands and arms engaged in people 01 weatpitaiu; comprising aw an-i 
trundling mops and sciubbmg stairs. He of their numbera and distrilmtiou; their | 
was the wly man of the kind 1 ever saw so their coniugal^ condition ; their oeppaS 
oooupied. He swept the sick room cai*efully, their birlhLlace ; how many of them J 


and kept it always fresh and tidy. He had deaf and dumb; how many blind ; ho^ 
even caught up a very chance hint that I pauper^ prisoners, lunatics, or inmates^om 
dropped; and put a glass of fresh flowers pitalji, hnnshouaes, and asylums. Cy 
in the *windpw, where his.vife could see report, (jondeufsed froni the origins! «»AOTabi 
them. got Jirell, and I lieUeve he saved onus, presented to the Secretay of 
her. , ,1 Mn^^or Gi'shapi, Mr. Farr, au^.>M] 

. Ihm ftWkeu l?eica,usp it iMann^det ua^endwivour ^ ^ yi 
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C(>jqdei:k8ati<»i-*-« condenseil idea for household 
;readez?9 of the uumber aud conditioa of the 
JhQUseholds of Great Brittiin. 

Every one (save perhaps people who never 
1‘j^embei' anj thing, aiid the little new- weaned 
4 ;hUd, whose locks begin to curl like the ten- 
djrils of the vine, and who can scarcely yet 
lisp^ far lebs rein ember) will call to mind the 
momentous thirty-liist day of March, eightccu 
hundred and fifL}-one ; on which an aimy of 
enumerator'^, tliirty thousand six huudied 
and ten in number, went round to every 
hou'so in the kingdom ; on which it rained 
schedules, hailed schedules, snowed sclie- 
dules — ail to be filled up with the nauie% 
ages, occupations, civil oondiliou (whether 
maid, wife, or widow, husband, father, or son), 
birthplace, of every iiiliabitanb of every house, 
that night. What dreadful mistakes were 
made ! iiow ladies hesitated about their ages, 
and were some of them indignant and some 
amused ; how careless writers blotted their 
rinted forms, and weakuiinded people did not 
now what to say for themselves, giving in 
incongruous descriptions, in which, filling 
up wrong places, they declared themselves to 
be Adolphus yeai-a of age, piofessiou twenty- 
three next birthday, and l)orn at chandler’s- 
shop-keeper, with two Stratford-lo-Bow chil- 
dren ; which de«?criptionS, being obviously 
absurd, had to be amended. All these are 
matters of histories. Likewise how many 
housewives dratted the census, and some 
repudiated the schedules as county court 
summonses, and some too ardent democrats 
I (not undersbaudiug, perhaps, much about the 
I matter) denounced the whole affair as being 
connected in some vague manner with taxes. 

I On the whole, however, it is slated on 
authority that the enumer.ators were re- 
laarkahly successful and .nccurato in their 
researches. Although the legislature had im- 
posed penalties for the omission or refusal of 
occupiers or famd:es to answer circumbtantial 
(]|uestlons respecting tUemselv(^a or their fami- 
. lies, it was not found necessary to enforce the 
penalty iu a single instance. The information 
was cheerfully faruishe<l ; and the working 
dasses often took much trouble to get their 
schedules filled up by better peumeu than 
themselves, and to facilitate the inquiry. 
A few curious cases, and “ diilicultics ” 
occurred, but not a tithe of what might 
have been expected from the enormous extent 
of the information procured. One gentleman, 
a magistrate, refused point blank to fill up 
his schedule, or to have anything to do with 
it ; thinking, no doubt that it was like the 
enumerator's confounded impudence to ask 
him, a ^ justice of peace and quorum,” ques- 
tions. But he was^ written to privately, 
and at length complied with the provisions 
of the act without an appeal to Caisar at the 
Home Office. In another instance a clergy- 
refused to return his schedule to the 
parish clerk, who was the enumerator, and 
sent it direct to the central . office, alleging 
•> 


that otherwiaa his wife’s would hays 
come food for gossip in the village alehoqse^ , t 

^aiu, in son^e |>laceS there were fouiidiace^- 
trica — hermits, miso^^ists, ancient fences — i 
who admitted no society save cats and parrots, 
who lived quite inaccessible to everybody, 
and could not be got at anyhow. It is, how- 
ever, consolatory to know that the neigh- 
bours of these solitaries generally had quite as 
much to tell about tliem as the enufnerators 
desired to know — jind told it. There must 
have been some curious vicarious schedules 
supplied respecting these eccentrics. 1 can 
imagine Old Fluffy ; aged a hundred at least ; 
is supposed to liave sold himself to the devil ; 
wears a beard as loug as my arm ; sleeps on 
a mat trass stuffed with bank notes or 

Miss Grub, spinster ; keeps fourteen cats ; 
wears a bonnet like a coal-scuttle ; is as old 
as the liills ; hasn't been outside the house for 
twenty ycai’s ; lets off maroons and other fire- 
woiks on Sunday evenin|^ and paints her 
window panes blue every Easter Monday.” 

The census of the United Kingdom in 
eighteen liundred and fifty- one was taken 
miller the authority of twp acts of parliament. 

' £.ich .sucoes'^ive census since eighlcen hundred 
I and one (there were similar investigations iu 
eighteen huudied and eleven, twenty-one, 
tluity-oiie, and forty-one) has been more com- 
prehensive than its pi edecessor, and this last 
IS more paiticularly replete with information 
conceiiiing the civil anti conjugal condition of 
the people ; which the repoi’ters have taken as 
their key-note iu their dis({uisitiou upon the 
causes of the vast increase of population during 
the last century. 

For the purposes of enumeration the two i 
kingdoms and the principality of Wales 
(the census of Ireland was conducted sepa- 
rately) were divided into six hundred and ' 
twenty-four registi at ion districts. These were 
again subdivided into two thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety sulMlistricts, and the sub- i 
districts into thirty thousand six bundled 
and ten enumeration distiicts, each being 
assigned to one enumerator, who was required 
to complete his enumeration iu one day, 
March the thirty-first. Within about two 
months all the household schedules, number- 
ing four million three hundred thousand, 
together with thirty-eight thousand enumera- 
tion books, had been received at the central 
office ; and, on the seventh of June eighteen 
himdrcd and fifty-one, the gross return of 
inhabitants and houses was communicated to 
the Secretary of State, and at once made 
public. The grand result showed that on the 
thirty-fi.Tst ot March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, tlie entire population of Great 
Britain was twenty-one millions one hundred 
and twenty-one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-seven. Du this return were included 
one hundred and sixiy-two thousand four 
hundred and ninety soldiery and ^llors of 
i;pyai navy and the merchant service who woijp ^ 
serving abroad or were on the high 
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' t)M^ e&nistA ww thkm; Hhd usm- {gypi^ h^iSt^rS, 
hev of acmb hi Great Brituin on tho might; of ontoMts, aad cdmtn&lm H oo^ b^tattoe *\ 
^the.tiSrty+first being twenty mliliott liiiio tribe of gipsies atmeh thefr tents, and JiatfOd 
'huiidlfi6d aad'fifby--nme thousand four hundred fi*om one parish to anoi^tar, to a'void b^ng 
and 0erenty>4even. enninerated. Thisn!hiindonsaomet«hat^bf<n^e 


eight thousand two hundred and seventy- cast upon wmote dooi steps, motionlesa'w 
' seven in the open air. Tiiese homeless wan- sleeping dogs, and which but fer the iaiger 
derers* were, as far as could be computed, size and the battered bonnets, might have 


Of British subiects in foreign parts, not sol- anecdote of the Irishman's pig, which friefijed 
diers or sailors, there were twenty thousand about So frantically that his master could^njt 
three hundred and fifty-seven in France; count him. Cnnsidering the occurrence ih a 
three thousand eight hundred and twenty- more serious point of view we Seem to deeoiw 
eight in Bussla ; six hundred and eleven in some remnaht of old oriental manners and 
Turkey in Ifiurope ; thirty-three in Persia ; antipathies pieicing through this dlstnelittfr- 
and sixhundred and forty-nine in China. These tion of the mysterious Zingari to be cohn'ted. 
numbers were olytained from returns furnished The enum*^rator of ei^chteen hundimd and 
by the Foreign Office ; but, of course, no exact fifty-one appears to stand iu tlie faintest 
information could be looked for of the actual remotest shadow of the days when Barrid 
number of travelleis on the continent, in the the King numbered Israel, andJoab counbSd 
colonies, and in the United States. Sixty-five the people fi*oni Beersheha even unto Ban, 
thousand two hundred and thii-t\ -three and a census was thought to be an abominable , 
aliens or foreigners also landed in England thing. Whether the gipsies were actuated by 
in eighteen hundred and fifty one, against any of the prejudices of the Israelites is pro- 
twenty-two thousand tliree hundred and one, blematical : perhaps they associated the censua 
in eighteen hundred and fifty. vaguely but disagreeably with a detenuina- 

Curiously enough, I have been unable to tion to bring them under the sway of tie 
find, either in the report or in its copious parish beadle or the. county police, both 
analytical index, any reference to the number poWers evclubively obnoxious to tho Bom- 
of foreigners absolutely domiciled among us. many dials — the Caloros, ns Mr. Borrow 
Of this population of over twentv one informs us they call themselves, 
millions there were, of males, ten millions It is obvious that nothing but a broadly 
three hundred and eighty-six thousand and presumptive estimate could be taken of the 
forty-eight ; of females, ten millions seven iiondoniiciled population in eighteen hundred 
hundred and thirty-five thousand nine liun- and fii./-one What destitute wretches were 
dred and nineteen ; the females exceeding manifest, were counted ; but how many huu- 
tho males by three hundred and forty-nine dreds — may I without exaggeration say 
thousand, eight hundred and seventj-one. thousands — must have remained unrecorded 
The disparity between the sexes was greatest in the enumerators* schedules. Houseless 
in Scotland, where absenteeism is so much in poverty, with unfed sides, and looped and win-* 
vogue, and where the resident gentlemen were dowed raggednoss, tliei*e must have been ooww- 
obliged to cede to the commanding influence of ing iu the black tenebree of dark entries, 
the ladies, being at a discount of ten ])er cent, the dank shadows of railway arches, and 
Finally, while we are upon the round uiiderthcdry arches of bridges ; under the lee 
numbers, it may be stated that, if wo go on of tilted carts and timber stacks ; rolled up like 
“at this rate,” the po]nilation is expected hedgehogs before tho deadly warmth of brick 
to double itself in fifty-two and ^ years! and lime kilns ; crouching behind ambuscades 
And it is also calculated that if the entire of lath and plaster on the bai'e joists of un- 
population were gathered together in one finished houses ; huddled up stealthilr in or 
mass, each person being allowed one square under baskets in the London markets with 
yard to stand upon, they would cover a space potatoes for a pillow and a tarpaulin for a 
of seven square miles. counterpane; snatching a surreptitious, 

On this great numeration night tliere were c^uaking, waking, shivering sleep — a sleep dw- 
one hundred and ninety-five thousand eight turbed by nightmares of stern policemen with 
hundred and fifty-six persons in barra<'ks, strident voices and loudly creaking boots, of 
prisons, workhouses, lunatic asylums, hospi- Afiolent markot-gai’deners vi ith pnils of water, 
tals, and charitable institutions ; twenty-one of the testy market-beadle with bis cane. 
thCusaud four hundred and ninety-nine in Were these enumerated 1 the poverty^ 
barges and vessels engaged in inland naviga- stricken rogues forlorn, who clambei'ed inlc j 
tion ; and forty-three thousand one hundred haystacks and coal-bai'ges and empty wagons, 
and seventy-three in seagoing vessels lying and dilapidated post-chaibos drawn together 
in port. In these last, Jack's delight, his in wheelwrights’ yards, and in silent ploeea 
lovely Nan, was present to the extent of two where tall li^ders raised their spectral fCrms 
thousand and eight females on board. in the mooqjpight ; the masses of wretched 

The number of houseless peraons re- rags that should have been children, 







fOT ^iDy human kii{di%d’;tbitt’')tf^ 
jmbVle%ed them. Who counted ^the 
( the ' street^ that should have been young 
. beautiful, and women ? Not Lala m the 
l^gilnVs park, not Aspasia in her ))rotigliam', 
£6t j^ryiiKa at the casino, not Timandra in 
the boudoir, not these, but that jahaiitom- 
world which we see gibbering in the gaslight ; 
ilittenng in the shadows of Westminster 
Abbey and among the trees of the Queen's 
Park ; cowering in the bays of the bridges ; 
brawling with tipsy revellers ; slirieking 
in the stillness of the night ; falling into 
fits on the pavement ; struggling with the 
police ; lurking on the bridges ; hovering* at 
cornel's ; creeping by taverns ; nameless, 
homeless, sexless, friendless, foodless, penui- 
lesS; despairing, drunk and <i.ving. 

And the gay young sparks who were out 
all night ? And that sad dog Tom Pipes, 
who hadn’t been home for a week? Aucl 
A. B. C., who was entreated to return to his 
distracted mother, when all should be for- 
gotten, and ho should be allow^ed to go to sea 
(whither we sincerely hope he went and was 
dead sick) ? And the young Mulatto lady in a 
white chip bonnet and cherry coloured boots, 
Whb took a second class ticket to London fi-om 
the Pyganwysael station, and had not since 
been heard of? And Mr. Silas Duffer, grocer of 
Blackburn, who absconded under rather more 
than a suspicion of being a fraudulent bank- 
rupt, and of whose whereabouts the superin- 
tendent of the Blackburn police would be 
glad to he«ar, to the extent of five' pounds 
reward ? And John Eose or liolls, a native 
of Oxfordshire, aged twenty-nine, absent from 
the parish of Giiestliiig, under a cloud not 
very like a whale, but very like an ewe-sheep, 
stolen ; who was wanted so badly in the 
columns of the Hue and Cry, and was sup- 
posed to be in company witli “a woman 
from Hasting.s, fat, and in the habit of smok- 
ing a short pipe ?” And all the soldiers, 
sailors, and marinc.s who had abruptly parted 
company with their disconsolate command- 
ing ofiScers, not to say deserted, taking with 
them the greater part of their regimental ’ 
sfeceSsaries ? And Baron Leightdiglt, and 
Count De Bilko, and Madame de Shoppliftt, 
Captain Teetotum, and the Honourable ^ 
Mies Amory ; for all of whose addresses the 
secrets^ of that occult association, the Tjon- 
don Society for the Protection of Trade 
would be very much obliged? And Foxy 
William ; who, when the enumerators were 
peaceably making up the schedules, was trans- 
acting busiuess in the plate closet of a villa at 
Camberwell with a piece of black crape over 
his face, a jeiUiny and a wax/;andle in one 
pocket, and a pistol and a llfe-preservir in the 
other. Where were ^11 these units of 
population on the night that the people were 
tiumbered? How many were enumerated 
under false names ? How many were not enu- 
m^^'ated at ^J1 ? Were people with aliases 
pht down twice ? If the Truth cuuld in all 


cases have^%efiu - 

what a'w^fdl ’Secrelai'.those thirty^bight th oti^nd 

enumeration books would hoYe been 

disclose! 

It was found that there were 
Britain, four million threb' hundred 
twelve thousand three hundred and eigh^ 
eight separate families, against two miUloti 
two hundred and sixty thousand two hiifU^ 
dred and two families in eighteen hundred 
and one. There were of inhabited houses 
three million she hundred and forty -eight 
thousand three hundred and forty-seven, 
holding twenty million eight hundEred and 
sixteen thousand three hundred aUd fifty-one 
inhabitants. The population of London 
two millions three liimdred and sixtyM;Vd 
thousanrl two hundred and thirty-six, agaih'st 
nine hundred and fifty-eight thousand el|fht 
hundred and sixty-three in eighteen hundred 
and one. . ' . 

Lest your breath, eye-sight, and patieiiOe 
should be entirely taken away by these tre- 
riiendous’ arrays of figures, let us see what We 
can gather from the explanation attempted to 
be gilren by the computers and reporters, of 
the vast and disproportionate increase of the 
population since the commencement of the 
present century. 

Wo say dispi'oportionate because, since 
eighteen liundred and one, we have had a 
war of fifteen years’ duration, and of the 
most sanguinary character ; because emigra- 
tion lias been a gigantic and yearly increas- 
ing drain on the population ; and, most dis- 
proportionate of all because, in seventeen 
liiindrod and fifty-one, the population ' nnly 
amounted to seven millions, against twenty- 
one millions in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one ; an increase of fourteen millions in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, wliile the 
increase of the numbers in the century pre- 
ceding seventeen hundred and fifty-one (from 
sixteen hundred and fifty-one to seven- 
teen liundred and fifty-one) was only otie 
million. 

Now is this to be traced, it is asked, to a 
simple question of supply and demand?' ' Is 
it something fortuitous, or entirely inexplie-' 
able ? Is it the result of some simple change 
in the institution of families ; or of some 
miraculous addition to the powers of popul^ 
tiori ? To what is this marvellous multi- 
plicatibu of the population, and its previous 
slow progress due? The census reporters 
find a reasonable solution of the question, 
and ascribe the increase to three primd 
causes. Science, good mannenB, and marriage. 
In the first plabe, science is producing ah im- 
mense decrease in mortality. We have (Shame 
to us!) our Choleras, epidemics, and endemics 
still, but the great jilamies that decimated Eng- 
land in the SiX^nth and sevenfeenth celr^ 
turies — ^the black fevers, falling sicknesses,: 
that carried off their thousand and tens 'of 
thousands at a' time, are no more. The 
tiuctioh. df the ’great plagttes was ielioWed 






the bloi 


liniitioii^pt d^sjew«,,,.8ciwica 
deform, a^en-ya^na 
liscovery of the circulat^a of 
arvej, and the active sweii^L 
.dopted by Sydenham. Hiat 


iu aia;t.eeu hundred and niuety-hve, first at- 
f^ta^ed iu its outworks by iuoculationi was 
finally compelled^ to capitulate to tho dis^ 
covery of vaccination by Jeuner. The plague 
at Marseilles in seventeen hundred and nine- 
teen. made England cautious ; and, good 
coming out of evil, led to a work of lasting 
importance by the illustrious Doctor Meu'uT 
The army from seventeen hundred and forty^ 
tl^ree to forty-six was followed to the IjOW 
Omntries by Sir John Pi ingle, who success- 
fuUy investigated the circumstances that af- 
fected the health of large bodies of troops on 
land ; altliough it must be owned that these 
investigations do not seem to have been of 
much service to the fighting tioops of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four ; the commissariat 
and surgical arrangements in the Crimea being 
disgracefully deficient. Captain Cook, in his 
great voyages of circumnavigation, showed 
how sailors, who could not formerly be kept 
two months alive or iu* good health in the 
Channel, might, by proper provisions and judi- 
cious management, be earned round the globe 
in safety. Science, which had reduced the 
small -pox almost to impotence, now began to 
diminish the terrors of the scurvy ; and 
science combined with philauthiopy, by 
amending the suniUry state of piisons and 
public institutions, rooted out the horrible 
jjiil-fevers, and “ assize-sicknesses,** which 
before had earned off judges on the bench 
criminals in the dock, and jurymen in the 
box, year after year. 

Science next began to act, and vigorously, 
upon industry ; and industry, beneath its 
ripening protection, increased with amazing 
celerity. Coal was employed in the smelting 
of iron instead of the old-fangled ch.ircoal ; 
and two millions live hundred thousand tons 
were produced in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, against seventeen thousand three hundied 
and fifty in seventeen hundred and forty. 
Science became wedded to agriculture. Lord 
Townsheud, withdrawing from AValpole’s 
ministry, became a new Ciuciunatus, and 
devoted himself with ardour to agriculture — 
introducing the new system of tuinip^-grow- 
iug from Germany. The landed proprietors 
left off (at least the majority of them did) 
being ignorant Jacobites or guzzling, brutal 
^uu‘6 Westerns, wasting their time in 
intrigues, drowning their senses in drink, or 
squandering their estates iu gambling ; and 
insWad of these disreputable diversions, 
devoted their capital and i^ieiligence to the 
impiovemeut of their lands.' Agricultural 
societies .were eijicouragedi ; now processes 
\^ere tried ; commons enclosed ; xuarsiies 
drained ; the breeds of sheep and cattle 


anstoar4V<) gemus 
sevetdiy was the Duke pi 
painter^ fiddler, chemist^ ana bdnbokk; 
wrote scandalous poetry, intrigued, gan^bltt 
and 4bngk^ duels. The aristocratic geifinl 
of .seyeuteen hundred ^and seventy yras thp, 
Du^e of Bridgewater ; who, to accomplish hl| 
gr^at engineering plans, allowed himself for^ 
perspmd expenses, out (jf hi^ pri^c^lv forton^ 
no more than four hundred pounds a ye^^ 
and whose greatest glory is that he waot^the 
patron and the friend uf James Bradley thp 
engineer. 

Lastly, and pre-eminently, science gave na 
steam. The spinning-machines fii-st put forth, 
by Arkwiight, Hargreaves, and Cromptop,' 
were all adapted to steam, power by James 
Watt. And the unconqiiered arm of steam 
began, as good Doctor Darwin predicted, to 
Drag tho alow baige and diivo the rapid car. 
Though the latter part of the Doctor’s prophecy, 
And on wide waving winga expanded bear 
The flying ciiaiiol tbre’ the rcsdoie of air, 

has yet to be fulfilled. Science by steam pro- 
duced a thoubanddifTereul wares; the weal&of 
the country, its stock and produce, iucreaeecl 
iu even a faster ratio than the people. Lastly 
came steam-vessels and railroads, and eleC)* 
trie telcgi‘aphs,and the population were placed 
not only m easy, but direct communication 
with one another. 

One cause of the increase of the population 
is the diminution of mortality ; another and 
more important one is to be found iu the in- 
ci'case of the biiths. And this iuci*ease is 
owing to good manners and marriage. Froifk 
bixteeu hundred and fifty-one to seventeen 
hundred and lifty-oue the morals of G-reat, 
Britain wore of the loosest description. Pro^' 
fligacy was fai>liiouable ; irr^igion was 
iasUionable ; gambling was fa^ionable 
drunkenness was tashionable ; duelling was 
fashionable ; debt very fiuihiouable 

indeed. What could the common people do 
but imitate their betters ? On the scanda- 
lously merry reign of Chailes the Second we 
need not dwell, save to remark that Dryden, 
the poet-laui*eate, in a poem supposed to be 
written under tlie direct inspiration of his 
sacred majesty (Absalom and Achitophel); 
directly advocated polygamy. The court of 
William and Mary was frigidly decorous ; and, 
Queen Anne was chaste, formal, .and devouj^ 
(Chesterfield called herso by way of reproach); 
but the state of society during the reigns ^ 


woman being raised to the British peeragje^ 
the Countess of Yarmouth. The law jof 
marriage was slight, involved, in bad oapfirt 
and so perplexing that it was often resorij^ 
to as a means of seduction. ^ The institu^pn 
of mfirriage itself was rapidly into 

disuse and contempt. You coulji neiaarried 






Jikedk or not at JiJL ] thcv ocQUi^tiQ^,,i|fta ffone,, ,Mam by 
infambas dess in the Fleet where the new; law* Obliged, to bo^ishtered 

T|g^-bassocked divines, iredolent of the in the parish regioteTi and a stiiet line of 
'jlfma vltes bottle, and the onion and tobacco demarcation was drawn between tlie mar- 
ipl^ra of Mount Scoundrel, were always ried and the unmarrieii Experienbd soon 


vant-maid. One Mr. Keith had a “ marria^^e ceremony of disgraceful associations, and % * 
shop*’ in May Fair, where upwards of six making it, not a mere verbal promise, but a ^ 
thousand marriages were celebrated annually, life contract. 

with promptitude and dispatch, and at a very Before seventeen hundred and fifty^three, j 
low rate indeed. In the country there were no exact record of the number of marriages 
itinerant marryers who went by the grace- existed. Since that date, the marriage re- 
fuily'dignified and canonical names of hedge- gisters have been preserved in England, and 
parsons and couple-beggars, and who married show an increase from fifty thousand nine 
a drunken tinker to a beggar’s callet for any- hundred and seventy-two, in seventeen bun- 
thing they could get — a shilling, a lump of dred and fifty-six, to sixty-three thousand 
bacon, or a can of small ale. Into such utter three hundred and ten, in seventeen hundred 
contempt and scandal had our matrimonial and sixty-four. The ‘‘rnjje of marrying,” 
polity tollowed, that continental nations re- writes the amiable Chesterfield, in seventeen 
fused to recognise tlie legality of an English hundred and sixty-four, “is very prevalent 
marriage ; and Holland and some other just as if he had been alluding to the rage * 
countries compelled such of their subjects as for South Sea stock or for wearing bag-wigs 
had contracted a matrimonial alliance in or high-heeled shoes. After many fluctu- 
England to be married again publicly ations, the marriages rose to seventy, eighty, 
on their return. These disgraceful facts are ninety, and a hundred thousand annually, 
corroborated by Smollett, by Tiudal, by the and in the last census year (eighteen 
learned Picart, in the Ceremonies and lleli- hundred and fifty-dhe), to a hundred and , 
gious Customs of the Various Nations of the fifty-four thousand two hundred and six. 
Known World, by the newspapers of the Fourteen millions "were added to the popula- 
day, and by the parliamentary debates. To tion. The increase of the population was a 
put an end to this abominable state of things, hundred and eighty-seven per cent, or at the 
a new marriage bill was introduced, in seven- rate of one per cent annually. ^ 
teen hundred and fifty-three, by Lord Hard- As regards the present conjugal condition 
wicke. In the Commons it was bitterly of the people, we may state, there were in 
opposed. Air, Fox, who had liimself married eighteen hundred and fifty-one, in Great 
clandestinely the eldest daughter of the Britain, three million three hundred and 
Duke of Richmond, contended that it ninety-one thousand two hundred and seveiity- 
would bo of the most dangerous conse- one husl)ands, and three million four hundred 
quence to tho female sex, and that it would and sixty-one thousand five hundred and 
endanger onr very existence ; for that without twenty-four wives. By this statement it 
a continuous supply of laborious and indus- would seem that every gude wife has not a 
trious poor no nation could long exist, which gude man, the number of wives considerably 
supply could only be got by promoting mar- exceeding the husbands. Or, lest it should be 
riage among sucli people. Mr. Nugent said thought that any of the three million and a 
that a public marriage was against tlie genius half husbands entertain Mahommedan notions 
and nature of our'ljoople (hear Nugent!) and have more than one wife, it must be re- 
and that our people -were exceedingly fond of membered that some thousands of the hus- 
private marriages, and saving a little money, bands of England were serving their country ^ 
^ear him! Good!) Finally, Mr, Charles abroad in eighteen hundred and fifty-one; 
Townshend, laying his hand on his heart, many were engaged in commerce in far wstant 
declared it one of the most cruel enterprises lands ; some were “ to Aleppo gone, master o’ 
against the fair sex that ever entered into the Tiger,” leaving their wives to munch ches- 
the heart of man, and suspected some latent nuts at home ; while a few, shall we whisper 
design in it to secure all the heiresses in the it, may have bolted from their wives alto- 
kingdom to the eldest sons of noble and rich getlier. There were -three hundred ^ and , 
families. (Immense cheering, of coui*se.) In eighty-two thousand nine hundred and sixty- ^ 
spite, however, of the eloquence of the disiu- nine widowers, and seven hundred aiidninefry- 
terested Fox, tlie , patriotic Nugent, and the five thousand five hundred and ninety widows.-, 
sentimental Townshend, the bill, after some (A terrible phalanx to think on!) Of bache- . 
violent debates, one. of which continued until lors above twenty and under tweniy-oni0 . ^ 
three o’clock in the morning; and after a wise there were one million six hundred and 
and luminous speech from Solicitor-General eighty-niuse thousand one hundred and eix- 
Murray, afterward^ Lprd Mansfield ; passed teen ; of spinsters of the sam.e ages, one ,, i 
the Commons, and became law. Mr. Keith million seven hundred sixty-seven thou- ■ 
and his brethren of the Fleet found that sand one himdred imd p^ty-fouir. many 






of det^^ mi^Hiige has beeii^'mth!^ cbii^ o^j^tSiohii ike ' 
cealed 6t affovdated. It is not reascmahle to zbost intcbHdsi^g and iud9|traflt$re. id tW# 'miE 
snppo^wat pe<^le wonld tell the enumerator We should be fa^ adtHB$di%iifi^;M^bterv ilk , 
alL Jh l^glandand Wales, seven per cent of ^posed limits of thie paper, if we ^ete id 
ihe fbdiale population are widows ; in Scotland follow the reporters in’ their mlnnte dkqd^ 
eight per cent; in the British islands nine eitions upon the fourteen diiferentVl»IM . into 
per cent. In London 'we are blessed with which they have divided the different wlet!^ 
widbws to the extent of fourteen per cent, and of occupations ; many of the classes thdia^ 

, at Canterbury and Bury St. Edmunds they selves being again divided into three or mbi^ 
exceed fifteen per cent. Tliis ought to make sub-classes. Let us content ourselves, thhd- 
one senotts. The highest proportion of widows fore, with stating the numerical strenff^'^ll 
is found, naturally, in seaport towns, where few of the multifai’ious workers in thialbusieat 
the population consists mainly of seamen, of countries. ' 

fishermen, boatmen, and such as go down to Her Majesty the Queen stands of course 
the sea in ships, and are consequently exposed' A per se A : A one and alone ; thougk tkb 
to' sudden, death. tabular report reads oddly thus : Queen one. 

Of old maids ” over forty (we may be accountant six thousand six hundred and five* 
ungallant, but we must be trutlifnl), there Old playgoers, and ladies and gentlemen ifiteiS 
were three hundred and fiity-nine thousand ested in the revival of the drama, will be 
nine hundred and sixty-nine, and of old glad to hear that there are as many as two 
bachelors (shame on them !) two hundred and thousand and forty-one actors and actresses, 
seventy-five thousand two hundred and four. There were three thousand one himdred and 
Of young ladles, spinsters, between the ages eleven barristers, special pleaders, and con- 
of twenty and forty, who, in eighteen liundred veyancers (an intolerable deal of wig and 
and fifty-one, were roving “in maiden me- gown to, we are afraid, only a halfpenny- 
ditation, fancy free,” there were one iinllion worth of briefs) ; ninety-four taxidermists ; 
four hundred and seven thousand two hundred only eleven armourers; forty-five dealers in 
and twenty-five, of young bachelors one million archery goods; and two apiarians, or bee 
four hundred and thirteen thousand iiiuo dealers. 

hundred and twelve. Altogether, the number It is with considerable glee and rejoicing 
of spinsters above the legal age for marriage that we state that there were only two appa^ 
(fourteen in the male, and twelve in the ritora in Great Britain. We don’t kndw 
female), was three million four hundred and what an apparitor may be, or what he is 
sixty-nine thousand five hundred and seventy- like; but we imagine him to be something 
one, of bachelors three million one hundred dreadful in a gown, connected with the Court 
and ten thousand two hundred and forty- of Chancery. Sometimes we embody him as 
three. Of all the females in Great Britain an incarnation of fees. Or perhaps, like 
between twenty and forty, forty-two per Mawworm, ho “likes to be despised,” and it. 
cent are spinsters, and of the males of the is the despising of an apparitor that formsthe’ 
coiTCspouding periods of life, thirty-one per unpardonable legal sin, contempt of court. At 
cent. any rate, we are glad to hear that the appari- 

Wc can only afford to cast a hurried glance tors were in uuinbers such a feeble folk. We 
at the interesting section of the report devoted sincerely hope that they have not multiplied 
to the ages of " the people. We may state, since eighteen hundred and fifty-onfe ; and we 
however, . that there were in eighteen him- should like to know the two apparitors 
dred and ' fifty-one, in Great Britaih, five — ^that wo might avoid them.' Ladies, 
hundred and seventy-eight thousiuid seven do you know how many artificial flower- 
hundred and forty-three “ babes and suck- makers there were in eigliteen hundred and 
lings” (infants under one year). Under the fifty-one I Tliree thousand five hundred and 
head of longevity, wo find tliat more than ten. The number of dealers in crenoline, 
half a million of ttie inhabitants (five hundred dress improvers, dress expanders, and jupes 
and ninety-six thou.saiid and thirty) had bouffantes, is not set down. We presume, 
passed the barrier of tlireescore years and they are to be found under the Jiead of^‘ 
ten ; more than a hundred and twenty-nine millinersordress-makers, of whom there werb 
thousand were over foui’score ; one hundred two hundred and sixty-seven thousand sevens ' 
thousand had attained the years which the hundred and ninety-one — a mighty army Ofi , 
last of Plato’s climacteric square numbers ex- vanity. For the wounded jii the battle of 
pressed (nine times nine = eighty-one); nearly life, the Miss Killmanseggs, whose mettleaomi^ ' 
ten thousand had lived ninety years or more ; horses running away from them may fracture., 
a band of two thousand and thirty-eight aged their limbs, and cause them to require 
pilgrims had been wandering ninety-five legs, there were twenty artificial limb-.b^. 
ycara pr more on the unended journey, and eye-makers. 

three himdred 'and nineteen said that they The artists and painters mustered strpugV 
h^ve wltuoj^ed iuore, than a hundred re voiu- there were five thousand four hufidrbd eua\ 
tions of t'be’Bbheoiis.; forty-four of them. Qn the otherfl^ktid^ ^te- 

The departnsent of the' report devoted to rature made bynomeaus a cofispiedomi .tigurb 






in thi WturiM, oniyfive huii,dred aifd ti^reirty 
fd&^^aiithdra being set one titifn^t'od knd 

fc^y-oue liten!p*y private secretaries!, and bno 
' ihbtisand threS hundred and tven^ editors 
abd 'Writers, together with two hundred and 
i se^en reporters for newspapers/ and sliOi*t- 
h&nd writer. ‘ ^ *' 

There were only three bal]^d-singei^s and 
sellers. This piust surely be an under- 
statement. We can hear rour bawl mg hwtjly 
in the street as we 'write. There wel^ 
eight barytes manufacturers; three pS.V 
splitters (how maaiy splitters of straws we 
wonder) ; forty-six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-one licensed vietuallcrs and beer- 
shop keepers ; three hundred and live bill- 
stickers ; nine wooden spoon makers ; sixteen 
brass collar makers ; htty buhl cultei-s ; five 
hundred and t^ elve buri.il-groiind servants ; 
thirteen thousand two hundreti and fifty- 
six attorneys and solicitors ; twenty-six 
thousand and fifteen butchers’ wives ; 
three thousand and seventy-six cabbies ; 
one hundred and ninety-eight capitalists I 
There were six cap-peak makers ; twenty 
cartiidge makers; sixty catsmeat dealers; 
three hundred and thirty-five challcut- 
ters ; fifty-five thousaiul four hundred and 
forty-three charwomen ; twel\ e chimney- 
pot makers ; foi ty-threc thousand seven hun- 
di’ed and sixty commercial clerks, and sixteen 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five law 
clerks ; one hundred and three clei ical agents ; 
three cocoa nut fibre makei's ; fifteen conjurors 
and performers at shows ; five coral-caivcrs ; 
sixty-one corii-c utters ; seven thousand two 
hundred and nine costermongers; two hun- 
dred and forty six courtiers (that is to say, 
members of the court and household of her 
Majesty, exclusive of domestic servants) ; ten 
cover-makers (what coveis ? dish covers, table 
coveis. cloth coveis?) ; seventy-seven cuppera 
and bleeders ; thirty-two ci ossing-sweepers ; 
one hundred and one “ blue” manufacturers : 
cue hundred and foity-two dansouses ana 
ballet girls; twenty thousand two hundred and 
foriy dependants upon lelatives ; eighteen 
thousand one hundred and furty-six of them 
females, poor things ; fifteen “ dofler” plate 
makers; five “dulse” dealers; twenty-six 
thousand five hundred and sixty-two inde- 
pendent ladies and gentlemen ; ten gilt toy 
makers ; twenty-one thousand three hundred 
and seventy-one governesses ; eight hundred 
and eighty-four gravediggers ; seventeen grid- 
iron makers, and nmety-two Irying-pan 
makers; fifteen “giit” sellcis; fuity gut 
spinners ; forty-eight hame (cart-horse collar) 
makers; eight handcuft-inakers; thirty thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-tliree pedlars ; 
nlnety-oue hoblers and lumpers ; seven honey 
dealers ; eighty-eigjht leech-breeders ; two fe- 
male models to artiste (we know twelve our- 
selves) ; sixteen orris (gold and silver lace) 
weavers; nine hundred and lour thousaiia 
six hundrcfl and eleven and nothing 

else ; four thousand thre^ hundred and sixty- 


seven pawnbrokenrt twitl«« growers '^of and 
dealeis in rbdd ; two million six!' ht&dred 
and ninety-seven thousand 'seven hundred and 
seventeen schoolgirls afid Schoolboys and 
fifty-five thousand and twenty children re- 
ceiving tuition at home. There were seven 
hundred and forty-six sheriffs’ officers ; one 
hundred and thirty shroud-makers ; nineleen 
thousand and seventy-five shepherds ; Jive 
shoeblacks ; two skate-makers ; two huniued 
and thiiiy-eight “ stevedores ” ; thi'Se wnteiv 
bailiffs and sea-reeves ; two ventriloquists ; 
two waste paper dealers ; fifty-four water- 
gilders; and one thousand and eighty-nine 
washers of the dead to the Jews. 

So much have we set down in a lame and 
imperfect abstract of the results of the census 
of eighteen hiindi-ed and fifty-otie. How 
little we have been enabled to give of the 
gist, of the report may be judged from this 
concluding and great fact, that the Humber 
of facts which had originally to be copied 
into tabular slatemenls, when the census 
tcaken, excecdod one hundred miUIons. 


MY PICTURE. 

Stand tins tray— more near tiio window— 
Jiv luy desk—) ou sec the light 

Falling oil my picture hotter — • 

Thus 1 sec it while X wnbo ! 

Who the head iiia^ bo I know not, 

But It lus a student air ; 

With a look, Inilf-sad, half'Statcly, 

Gr.ive sweet eyes and flowing hair. 

Little rate 1 who tlie painter. 

How obbciiie a name be bore; 

Nor, when some have namod Velasquez, 

Did 1 value it the more. 

jUb it is I wonld not give it 
For the laiest pieco of art; 

It h.i5 dnelt with me, and listened 
To tho secrets of uiy heart. 

Many a time, when to my garret 
'VVeary I returned at night, 

It lias seemed to look a welcome 
That has made my poor room blight. 

Many a time, when ill and sleepless, 

I have watched the quivering gleam 

Oi m.v lamp upon tliat picture, i 

Till it faded in my dream. 

When dark days have come, and friendship ^ 
Worthless seemed, and lite in vain, 

That blight friendly smile has sent mo 
Boldly to my issk again. 

Sometimes when hai:d nOed has pressed mo 
To bow down where I despise, 

1 bavOriead words of counsel j ^ 

In those s^ iiepioachful eyes. ^ ^ 

NotMng thu^t fliy Vrain imagined, ' ' 

Or my ^ary hand has wrodght| f ^ 

Bnt It watched the dim Idea ^ 

Springs fdi th Into orindd Tkoii|^ ^ • 


dwktJKcMiO 
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i V ti*. W*.*®"*/"** W*! “y ’»«** 

Do jroil itonder that my plctaro 
Haf bOOORio like to a friend ? 

• t It has BOOli my life's beginnings, 

It sluU stay and cheer the end ! 


NORTH AND SOUTH. ■ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. ^ 
CHArTER THE FOURTEENTH. ^ 

It was a comfort to Margaret about this 
time to find that her mother drew more tcji- ; 
derlj and intimately towards her thau she 
hod ever done Bince the days of her chUd<^ : 
hood. She took her to lier heart as a conti- 
dential friend — the post Maigaret had alwaj^s 
Icnged ta fill, and had envied J )ixoxL for bcin'4 
preferred to. Margaret took pains to 1 e^poudtq 
every call made upon her for sympathy — ami 
they were many — even when they bore rela- 
tion to trifles, which she would no more 
have noticed or regardeil herself than the 
elephant would perceive the little pin at lus 
feet, which yet ho lifts carefully up at the 
bidding of his keeper. All unconsciously 
^Margaret drew near to a reward. 

One evening, hlr. Hale being ansent, lier 
mother began to talk to lier about lier bi other 
Frederick, the very subject on wlncli Mai- 
gaiet bad longed to ask questions, and almost 
the only one on which her timidity overcame | 
her natural openness. The moi e she wanted 
to hear about him, the less likely she was 
to speak. 

“Oh, Margaret, it was so windy last nidii ! 
It came howling down the chimney in our 
room ! I could not sleep. I never can when 
there is such a terrible wind. 1 got into a 
w'akeful habit when poor Frederick was at 
sea ; and now, even if 1 don't waken all at 
once, 1 dream of him in some stormy sea, 
w'ith great, clep, glass-green walls of waves 
on either side ‘his ship, but far higher than 
her very masts, curling over her with that 
cruel, terrible white foam, like some gin antic 
crested sei*peut. It is an old dream, but it 
always comes back on windy nights, till 1 am 
thankful to waken, sitting straight and still* 
up in bed with my terror. Poor Frederick ! 
He is on laud now, so wind can do him no 
harm. Though I did think it might sliake 
down some of those tall chimneys.*^ 

“ Where is Fredoridc now, mamma ? Our 
letters are directed to the care of Messrs. 
Barbottr, at Gadiz, I know ; but where is he 
himsein" 

“ 1 can't remember the name of the place, 
,but he is net called Halo ; you must remem- 
ber thal^ Margaret. Notice the F. D. in 
every corner of the letters. He has taken 
the name of Dickinson. I wanted him to 
have been caKed Beresfeord^ to which he had 


. .. 

knqw^ he were 

IjW.Bot oM enough to be,j;old 

it. But I should like to know now, if,I m||Wf 

-f4fJtUue)» Bpt give you too ,niu(% pahl p 

replied htjg* Heje, her che^" 
it is pain t9^ think that 
perhaps I may never set|, my darling boy^ 
again. Or else ne did ught^ Ma^aret. 


may say what they liki, but I have his qwh 
letter* to show, and I’ll belieye him, 
he is my son, soonpi* any court-mart!^ 
on qiu'th. Go to my little japan calbihei^ 
dear, and in the second left-hvU^d drawer you 
will find a packet of letters.” - 

Maigaret went. There were the yello^i’ 
sea-staiiied letters, with the peculiar fragranew 
wliich ocean letter^ have. Margaret carried^ 
them back to her mother, who untied 
silken stimg with trembling fingers, and^ 
examining their elites, she gave them to Mar* 
garet to read, making her hurried, anxious 
remaiks on their coutenta almost before her 
daughter could have understood what they, 
were. 

“You see, Margaret, how from the very 
first he disliked Captain Bcid. He watr, 
second lieutenant in the ship — ^the Orion— in' 
which Frederick sailed tlie very first time*^ 
Poor little fellow, how well he looked in his' 
midbhipmau^s dress, with liis diik in his hand, 
cutting open all the newspapers with it as if 
it weic a paper-knife. But this Mr. Held, aA 
he was then, soiined to take a dislike to 
Frederick fiom the veiy beginning. And 
then — stay J thes>e are the letters he wrote, 
on board the liusaoll. When he was appointed 
to her, and found his old enemy Captain Beid 
in conunaiul, ho did mean to bear all hisf 
tyranny patiently. Look ! this is the letter. 
Just read it, Margarpt. Wh^re is it he 
says — Stop-— * My father may rely upon me 
that 1 will bear with all proper patience 
everything that one ’ officer and gentleman 
can take from atioiher. But, from my former 
knowledge of my present captain, I confess I 
look forward with apprehension to a long 
course of tyranny on board the Russell.* You 
see, ho 2)romises to bear patiently, and 1 am 
sure he did, for he was the sweetest-temper^d 
boy, w’heu he was not vexed, that could pos- 
sibly be. Is that the letter in which he 
speaks of Captain Reid’s impatience with 
the men, for not going through the abip^e 
maii€onvv&S as quickly as the Avenger ? Yoif 
see, he says that they had many new haiidli 
on board the Russell, while the Avenger fihd 
been nearly three years on the station. wHh 
nothing to do but to keep slavers off, andwofk 
her men, till they ran up and down the 
ging like rats or monkeys.” 

Margaret slowly read the letter, half Rle- 
gibie through the fading of the ink. *It 




't*^-4liriirobably vas>— « statement ^l^'Captala | and began to.shabe‘i<i>d- t^'«i>y lfi'4r'ia«i$tj 
im^n imperioasness in trifles, very !mneh|muffled, gxtwi&ing voice,' till I, f^rirerj^ fl^ 


C^nO^erated by the narrator, '«vho had written stood quite still, and only begged him td^. tw 
fresh and warm from the scene of me what he had heard. And then, with his 
' Bltercation. Some sailors being aloft in the hand jerking, as if some one ebe moved it 
main-topsail rigging, the captain had ordered against his will, he gave me a wicked newg- 
them to race down, threatening the hindmost paper to read, calling our Frederick a ‘traitor 
with the cat-of-nine-tails. He who was the of the blackest dye,* ‘ a base, ungrateful die* 
farthest on the spar, feeling the impossibility grace to his profession.* Oh ! 1 cannot tell 
of passing his companions, and yet passion- what bad words they did not use. I took the 
ately dreading the disgrace of the dogging, paper in my hands as soon as 1 had read it— 
threw himself desperately down to catch a 1 tore it up to little bits — I tore it — oh ! I 
rope considerably lower, failed, and fell believe, Margaret, I tore it with my teeth, 
senseless on deck. He only survived for a I did not cry. I could not. My cheeks were- 
few hours afterwards, and the indignation of as hot as fire, and my very eyes burnt in my 
the ship’s crew Was at boiling point when head. I saw your father looking grave at me. 
young Hale wrote. I said it was a lie, and so it was. Months 

“But we did not receive this letter till after, this letter came, and you see what 
long, long after we heard of the mutiny, provocation Frederick liad. It was not for 
Poor Fred ! 1 dare say it was a comfort to | himself, or his own injuries, he rebelled ; but 
him to write it, even though he could not I he would speak- his mind to Captain Held, 
have known how to send it, poor fellow ! ' and so it went on from bad to worse ; and. 
And then we saw a report in tlie papers — you see, most of the sailors stuck by Fre- 
that’s to say, long before Fred’s letter reached derick. 

us — of an atrocious mutiny having broken “ I think, Margairt,” she continued, after 
out on board the Russell, and that the mutt- a pause, in a weak, trembling, exhausted 
neers had remained in possession of the ship voice, “ I am glad of it — I am prouder of 
which had gone off, it was supposed, to be a Frederick standing up against injustice, than 
pirate ; and that Captain Reid was scut adrift if he had been simply a good officer.” 
in a boat with some men — officers or some- “I am sure I am,” said Margaret, in a firm, 
thing— whose names were all given, for they decided tone. “ Loyalty and obedience to 
were picked up by a West-Iiidiau steamer, wisdom and justice are fine; but it is still finer 
' Oh, Margaret ! how your father and I turned to defy arbitrary power unjustly and cruelly 
sick over that list, when there was no name used — not on behalf of ourselves, but' oil 
of Frederick Hale. We thought it must be 1 behalf of others more helpless.” 
some mistake ; for poor Fred was such a fine “ For all that, I wish I could see Frederick 
fellow, only perhaps rather too passionate, • once more — just once. He was my first 
•and we hoped that the name of Carr, which ! bah}', Margaret.” Mrs. Hale spoke wistfully, 
was jn the list, was a misprint for that of Hale | and almost as if apologising for the yearning, 
— newspapers are so Ccareless, And towards craving wish, as though it were a depreciation 
post-time the next day, papa set olF to walk to of her remaining child. But such an idea never 
Southampton to get the papers ; and I could crossed Margai'et’s mind. She was thinking 
not stop at home, so I went to meet him. He how her mother’s desire could be fulfilled, 
was vei-y late — much later than I thought he “ It is six or seven years ago— would they 
would have been ; and I sat down under the still prosecute him, mother? If he came and 
hedge to wait for him. He came at last, his stood his trial, what would be the puuish- 
arms hanging loose down, his head sunk, and ment ? Surely he might bring evidence of 
walking heavily along, as if every step was his great provocation.” • 

ft' labour and a trouble. Margaret, I see “ It would do no good,” replied Mrs. Hale, 
him now.” " Some of the sailors who accompanied Fre- 

. “ Don’t go on, mamma. I cannuderstand derick were taken, and- there was a coui't- 
it idl,” said Margaret, leaning up caressingly martial lield on them on board the Amioia; 
against her mother’s side, and kissing her I believed all they said in their defence, poor 

fellows, because it just agreed with iVederick’s 
“ No, you can’t, Margaret. No one can who story — but it was of no use, — ” and for the 
did not see him then. I could hardly lift first time during the conversation Mrs. Hale 
myself up to go and meet him, everything began to cry ; yet something possessed Mar- 
seemed so to reel wound me all at once, gai-et to force the information she foresaw 
And when I got to him he did not speak, or yet dreaded from her mother, 
seem surprised to see mo there, more than “ What happened to them, mamma V* asked > 
three miles from home, beside the Oldham she. 

beech-tree ; but he put my arm in his, and “ They were hung at the yard-arm,” said 
kept stroking my hand, as if he wanted to Mrs. Hale, solemnly. “ And the worst was 
, soothe me to bo very quiet under some great that the court, in condemning them to death, * 
heavy blow ; and when I trembled so all said they had suffered themselves to be 
. oyer that I could not speak, he took me in I astray from their duty by their superior 
his arms, and gtooped down his head on mine, | ofiEioers.” ' 
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^ere a^leDt for a lx)Dg time. |Thon»ttfit if she.eao^ mi iQf a 

And ISVedericJc was in gouili Amitrioft doctor. We won’t throw onr 
ftr several yean, was he not ]” on any bat some one first-rate. , Stayi wo 

Yes. And now he is in Spain. At Cadiz, turn up this street.’* " * 

or somewhere near it. If he comes to En^- The street did not look as if it could oon<^ 
land he will be hung. 1 shall never see ms tain any house lar^ enough for Mrs. Thom- 
face again<*-for if he comes to England he ton’s habitation. Her son’s presence nevetr 
will be hung.” gave any impression as to the kind of' 

There was no comfort to be given. Mrs. house he lived in ; but, unconsciously, Mar- 
Hale turned her face to the wall, and lay garefc had imagined that tall, massive, hand* 
perfectly still in her mother’s despair. No- somely dressed Mrs. Thoraton must live in a 
thinff could be said to console her. She took house of the same character as berselfi 
her hand out of Margaret’s with a little im- Now Marlborough Street consisted of long 
patient movement, as if she would fain be rows of small houses, with a blank Wau 
left alone with the recollection of her son. here and there ; at least that was all they ^ 
When Mr. Hale came in, Margaret went out, could see from the point at which they 
oppressed with gloom, and seeing no promise entered it. 

of orightness on any side of the horizon. " He told me he lived in Marlborough 

Street, I’m sure,” said Mr. Hale, With a much 
CHAPTER THE PiFTEEHTH. perplexed air. 

Maeoabbt,” said her father, the next day, “ Pei haps it is one of the economies ha 

we must return Mr.s. Thornton’s call. Your still practises, to live in a very small house, 
mother is not very well, and thinks she Bui here are plenty of people about; let me 
cannot walk so far ; but you and I will go ask.” 

this afternoon.” , She accordingly inquired of a passer-by. 

As they went, Mr. Hale began about his and was informed that Mr. Thornton lived 
wife’s health, with a kind of veiled .anxiety, close to the mill, and had the factory lodge* 
which Margaret was glad to see awakened at door pointed out to her, at the end of the long 
IgBt. wall they had noticed. 

“ Did you consult the doctor, Margaret ? The lodge-door was like a common garden-* 
Did you send for him?” door; on one side of it wore great closed 

“ No, papa, you spoke of his coming to see gates for the ingress and ogress of lurries and 
me. 'Now I was well. But if I only knew wagons. The lodge-keeper admitted them 
of some good doctor, I would go this after- into a great oblong yard, on one side of 
noon, and ask him to come, for I am sure which were offices for the transaction of 
m.amma is seriously iiidiaposeil.” * business ; on the opposite, an immense many- 

She put the tnith thus plainly and strongly windowed mill, whence proceeded the con- 
because her fatlier had so completely shut his tinual clack ot macliinery and the long • 
mind against the idea wdien she had last groaning roar of the ateam-ongine, enough to 
named her fears. But now the case was deafen those who lived within the enclosure, 
changed. Ho answered in a despondent Opposite to the wall, along which the street 
tone : on one of the narrow sides of the oblong, . 

\ “ Do you think she has any hidden com- was a handsome stone-coped house,—* I 
pl.-iint ? Do you think she is re.ally very ill ? blackened, to be sure, by the smoke, but 
Has Dixon said anything ? Oh, Mjvigai’ct ! with paint, windows, and steps kept sera- 
1 am haunted by the fear that our coming to pulously clean. It was evidently a house 
Milton has killed her. JVIy poor Maiia ! ” which had been built some fifty or sixty 
“ Oh, papa ! don’t imagine such things,” years. The stone facings— the long, narrow- 
said Margaret, shocked. “ She is not well, | windows, and the number of them— the 
that is aU. Many a one is not well for a time ; • ffights of steps up to the front door, asi^nd- 
and with good advice gets better and stronger ing from either side, and guarded by railing 
than ever.” — all witnessed to its age. Margaret only 

" But has Dixon said anything about wondered why people who could afford to 
liei. f ” live in so good a house, and keep it in such 

“ No ! You know Dixon enjoys making a perfect onler, did not prefer a much smaller 
mystery out of trifles ; and she has been a dwelling in the country, or even some 

in f.YiA nnni.iniifll whirl aild dUL 


mnciful.” door. The yard, too, with the great doors in, 

I hope and trust you are. But don’t the dead wall as a boundary, was but 
think of what I said then. I like you to bo dismal look-out for the sitting-rooinp ot 
fonoiftkl about your mother’s health. Don’t the house — as Margaret found when they 
be afraid of telling me your fancies. I like had mounted the old-fashioned stairs, .and 
to bear them, though, I dare say, I spoke as been ushei^d into the drawh^-room, the 
if L was annoyed. But we will ask Mrs, three windows of which went over ihe front 





dw the roopi oa tlie rigit-^4.Bi]ae <>f .“Haw, 19. Jfc, -,llx«ni»}n.!” , 

Ch9 entrance. There was .jto,.,ene ^ t)^ ^ale.. ."I 'vm. aTraid .ile.vaB'n^ji'vem 
^ftwiog-rooiQ. It seemed a9 tiouglj ho oiie tils hurried note yesterday. ’ ' ' ‘ 


yesterday.* 


"had been in it since the day when^the furni^ son ip rarely ill a^d 

’ tore was bagged up witb as mjucli caye as if f he never epeafes about it!* ^ -ihakes^ 
^e, bouse wjis to be overwhelmed With Iava» excuse for not doing anything. ,J^e tot^ 
and discovered a thousand years Jbie:jice-i. Thm lie ‘could not get leisure to, read with y<ni last 
walls were pink and ffojd ; the ’ patte,i,*n on night, sir. Be regretted it, f ’am sure; Ike 
the carpet represented ,bunoh'es of flowei-s op, values the hours spent with you.” 
a li|;ht ground, but it was carefully covered *1: am siire they are dually agreeable, to 
up ill the centre by,a ilineu drugget, glazed me,” said Mr. Hale. makes me 

and colourless. The window- curtains were young .again to see his enjoyment and appre- 
lace ; each chair and sofa had its own par-. cia.tiou of all that is hne in classical 
ticular veil of netting, or knitting. Creak literature.” 

alabaster groupst, occupied every flat siir^ce^ “I have no doubt the classics ’ are very 
safe from dust under their glass shades. In desirable for people who have leisure, fiut,, 
the middle of the room, right under the 1 confess, it was against my judgment ^that 
bagged-up chandelier, was a large circular my son renewed his study of them^ The 
table, with smartly-bound books arranged at time and place in which he lives seem td'me, 
regular intervals round the circumference to require all his energy and attention, 
of its polished surface, like gaily-coloured Classics may do very well for men who loiter 
spokes of a wheel. Everything X'cflected away their lives in the country or in colleges ; 
light, nothing absorbed it. The whole room but the Milton men ought to have their 
had a painfully spotted, spangled, , speckled thoughts and powers absorbed in the work of 
look about it, which impressed Margaret so to-day. At least, that is my opinion.” This 
unpleasantly that she was hardly conscious of last clause she gave out with ‘ the pride that, 
the peculiar cleanliness required to keep apes humility.* 

everything so white and pure in such an “But, surely, if the mind is too 
atmosphere, or of the trouble that must be directed to one object only, it will gei 
willingly expended to secure that effect of and rigid, and unable to take in 
icy, snowy discomfort. Wherever she looked interests,” said Margaret, 
there w.as evidence of care and labour, but “ 1 <lo not quite understand what you 
not care and labour to procure ease, to help mean by a mind getting stiff and rigid. Nor 
on liabita of tranquil home employment : do I ailmire tliose whirligig characters that 
solely to ornament^ and then to preserve ar§ full of this thing to-day, to be uttejrly 
ornament from dirt or destruction. , forgetful of it in tbeir new interest to-morrow. 

They bad leisure to observe, and to speak Having many interests docs not suit the life 
to each other in low voices, before Mi's, of a IMilton manufacturer. It or ought to 
Thornton appeared. They wore talking of be, enough for him to have ohe great desire, 
what all the world might hear ; but it is a and to bring all the purposes of his life, to 
common effect of such a room as this to make bear on the fulfilment of that.” 
people speak low, as if unwilling to awaken “And that is — ? ” asked Mr. Hale, 
the unused echoes. Her sallow cheek flushed,, and her eye 

At last Mrs. Thornton came in, rustling in lightened, as she answered : 
handsome black silk, as was her wont ; her “ To hold and maintain a high, honourable 
mualixia and laces rivalling, not excelling, the place among the merchants of his country — 
pure whiteness of the muslins and netting of the men of his town. Such a place my son, 
the room. Margaret explained how it was has earned for himself. Go where you will 
that her mother could not accompany them — 1 don’t say in England only, but in Europe 
to xetum Mrs. Thornton’s call; but in her —the name of John Thornton of Miltonis' 
^goxlety not to bring back her father’s fears, known and respected amongst all men pf, 
too vividly, she gave but a bungling accoimt, business. Of course it is unknown iU tMj 
aaa left the impression on Mi's. Thornton’s fashionable circles,” she continued, scOrnfpjtly,^ 
aimd that . Mrs. Hale’s was some temporary “ Idle gentlemen and ladies are not lik^y tii* 
QT ianciful flne-ladyish indisposition, which know much of a Milton manufacturer, hnlm ' 
might have been put aside had there been a he gets mto parliament, or marries a, lord’s 
strong enough motive, or that if it was too daughter.” 

severe to allow. her to come put that day, the Both Mr. Hale and ^ Margaret had, 'jin. 

call might have been deferred. Bemembeiv uneasy, ludicrous consciousness that they hajBl 
ingr too, the horses to her carriage, hired for never heard of this great, name until 
her own visit to the Hales,, and how Fanny Bell had written them word that Mr. THorh-' 


^tgaret no sympathy-7:jnfieed, hardly any the one, KaiE^d, ,br country qlergymsn and 


credit for the statemant, ,pf - her mother’s Hami^hire Iqiiires on t^e other. margaVet's 
ip4ieppeitiom , ‘ face, in ijplte of her endeavours to keep it. 






{iB'ixu’feoii' ibl(i‘ the 
Mih.^'^aihornW tii& feeli^ 6| 

''' "■yoll ihi^k j6\k never heard of this won-f 
diefiil son of mine, Miss 'Hale. You t&inic 
t*in ail old xiromau whose ideas are bounded 
by Milton, ai^d whose own crow is th^ 
t^test ever seen.’’ ‘ 

"No,” said Margaret, with some spirfti 
* It may be true that I waus thinking I had 
hardly heard Mr. Thornton’s name before f 
eame to Milton. But since I have come 
here, I have heard enough to make mo 
respect and admire him, and to feel how 
much Justice and truth there is in what you 
have said of him.” 

"Who spoke to you of him ? ” a^^ked Mrs 
Thornton, a little mollified, yet jeailous lest 
any one elso’a words should not have done 
him full Justice. 

Margaiet hesitated before she replied. She 
did not like this authoiitative questioning. 
Mr. Hale came in, as he thought, to the 
rescue. 

“ It Was what Mr. Tliomton said himself, 
that made us know the kind of man lie w'as. 
Wag it iipt, Maigaret 1 ” 

.Mrs, Thorntou drew herself up, and 




*^My son is not the one to tell of his own 
doings. May 1 again ask you, Miss ILile, 
from whose account you foimed your favour- 
able opinion of liim I A mother is cm ions 
and greedy of commendation of her children, 
you know.” 

Margaret replied, "It was as much from 
what Mr. Thornton withheld of that which 
we had been told of his previous life by Mr. 
Bell^ — it was more that than what he said, 
that made us all feel what leasoii you have 
to be proud of him.” 

"Mr. Bell ! What can he know of John ? 
He, living & lazy life in a drowsy college. 
But I’m, obliged to you, Miss Hale. Many a 
niihsy young latly would have shrunk from 
giving an old woman the pleasure of hearing 
that her son was well spoken of.” 

"Why i” asked Margaret, looking straight 
at Mrs, Thornton, in bewildennent. 

" Why ! because I suppose they might have 
consciences that told tliem how surely they 
were making the old mother into an advocate 
for them, in case they had any plans on the 
son’s heart.” 

* She smiled a grim smile, for she had been 

S teased by Margaret’s Irankiless; and per- 
ap8 ^he felt that she had been asking questions 
^0 iquqh as if she had a right to catechise. 
Meltgat^t laughed outright at the ^ notion 
pf^iientM to her ; laughed so merriljr that 
it graied on Mrs. Thornton’s ear, as if the 
woras that called forth that laugh, must 
have been utterly and entirely ludicrous. 

/ Margaret stopped her merriment as soon 
ael bhe Thornton’s annoyed look. 

"1 beg your pardon, niadam. But I 
really am very muA oMlged to yeu for ot- 


^ e !^rdih fnekfibg pliinii (6h 

orriWehekH.’’ ^ I ^1 

‘ ^ Young l^ies have, heforb now,*^Btddi 
Mr8:Th0Mt0D,^ stiffly. • ' 

^ "t ^hope mW Tnomton is well,’* pht id 
Mr.^ Hale, desirous pf changjihg the current bf 
tiie* con VCTsation. 

’ " iShe'ii as well as she ever Is. Bhe is not 
replied Mrs. Thornton, fehortly. * 
'^'Aiid Mr. Ihornton? SUbpbse 1 ttAf 
hobe'to’see him on Thursday/” 

“ 1 cannot answer for my soh’ci engagb- 
ipbuts. Tliere is some uncomfbrtable work 
going on in the town ; a threatening of 
a strike. If so, liis experience and jSdg^ 
rhent Will make him much consulted by 
his friends. But I should think he could 
come on Thursday. At any rate, I am surei, 
he will let you know if he cannot.” 

“ A strike ! ” asked Margaret. " What 
for ? What are they going to strike for 7 ” 
"For the mastership and ownership 
other people’s property,” said Mrs. Tlidrntou, 
with a fierce snort. "That is what thw 
always strike for. If my son’s work-people 
btiike, I will only say they are a pack of 
ungrateful hounds. But I have ho doubt 
they will.” 

" They are wanting higher wages, I sup- 
pose ? ” asked Mr. Hale. 

" That is the face of the thing. Bu^ the 
truth is, they want to be masters, and make 
the masters into slaves on their own ground. 
They are always trying at it ; they always 
havo it in their minds ; and every five or six 
years there comes a struggle between masters 
and men. They ’ll find themselves mistaken 
this time, I fancy, — a little out of their reckon- 
I ing. If tliey tuiTj out, they mayn’t find it so 
easy to go in again. I believe the masters 
have a thing or two in their heads which will 
teach the men not to strike again in a hurry, 
if tliey try it this time.” 

" Does it not make tlie towu very rough ? ” 
asked Margaret. 

“Of course it does, Btit surely you are 
not a coward, are you 1 Milton is not the 
place for cowards. I have known the time 
hen I havo had to thread my way through 
a crowd of white, angry men, all swearing 
they would have Makiuson’s blood as soon 
as he ventured to show his nose out of his 
factory ; and he, knowing nothing of it, some 
one had to go and tell him, or lie was a dead 
man ; and it needed to be a woman, -^o f 
went. And when I had got in, I could not 
get out. It was as much as my hfe WhS 
worth. So I ^nt up to the roof, whezb 
there wefb stones biled ready to drop on thb 
heads of the brbwd, if they tried to toree thd. 
factory doPiu* And I would have lifted thoed 
heaVy^stbnes, and droiiped them with as gods 
an aim as the best man there, but thab •! 
fainted with the heat I had gone thrDb|j|;& 
If you live in Milton, you must learn td/Bave 
a brave heart, Miss Hale,” 

''I would do my best,” said MaVgaii^ 
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ntber pale. "1 do not know if I am htire explain what good reason you haire for 'ootir 
lir not till 1 am tried ; but I am afraid 1 pecting a bad trade *1 1 don’t know if I tush 
eS^uld be a coward.” the right words^ but you will know what 1 

“ South country people are often frightened mean.’' 
by what our Darkshire men and women only Do you give your servants reasons far 
sail living and struggling. But when you’ve your expenditure^ or your economy in the 
been ten years among a people who are use of your own money? We, the ownei'S 
always owing their betters a grudge, and only of capital, have a right to choose what we 
waiting for an opportunity to pay it oftj will do with it.” 

you’ll know whether you aio a coward or human right,” said Margaret, very 

not, take iny word for it.” low. 

Mr. Vhoraton came that evening to Mr. “I beg your pardon, I did not hear what 
Hale’s. He was shown up into the drawing- you said.” 

room, where Mr. Hale was reading aloud “ I would rather not repeat it,” said she 
to his wife and daughter. ^ it related to a feeling which I do not think 

" I am come partly to bring you a note you would share.” 

from my mother, and partly to apologize for "Won't you try me?” pleaded he; his 
not keeping to luy time yesterday. The note thoughts suddenly bent upon learning what 
contains the address you asked for ; Dr. she had said. She w.*i 8 displeased with his 

Donaldson.*’ pei tinacity, but diil not choose to affix too 

"Thank you!” said Margaret, hastily, much importance to her words, 
holding out her hand to take the note, for she "I said, you had a human right. I meant 
did not wish lier iiiothor to hear that they that there seemed no reason but religious 
had been making any iu<|uiry about a doctor, ones, wliy you should not do what Jou like 
She was plea'^ed that I^Lr. Thornton seemed with 3 our own.” 

immediately to uiiderst.ind her feeling; he " I know we differ in our religious opinions ; 
gave her the note without another word of but don’t you give me credit for having 
explanation. Ihough not the same as yours ? *’ . 

Mr. Hale began to t«alk about the strike. lie w:ia speaking in a subdued voice>^]ja« if 
.Mt\ Thornton’s face assumed a likeness to to her alone. She did not wish to be so ex- 
his mother's worst expression, which imme - 1 chisively addressed. She replied out in her 
diately repelled the watcliing Margaret. usual lone : 

"Yes; the fools will have a stiike. Let " I do not think that I have any occasion to 
them. It suits us well enough. But we consider your special religious opinions in the 

S ave them a chance. They think trade is affair. All I meant to say is, that there is 
ourishiug an it was last year. We see^the no human law to prevent the employers from 
storm on the horizon, and draw in our sails, utterly wasting or throwing away all their 
But because we don’t explain our reasons, money, if they choose ; but that there are 
they won’t believe we’re acting ^easoIlabl 3 ^ passages in the Bible which would rather imply 
We must give them line and letter for the — to me at least — that they neglected their 
way we choose to spend or save our money, duty as stewaids if they did so. However, I 
Henderson tried a dodge with his men, out know so little about strikes, and rate of 
at Ashley, and failed. He rather wanted wages, and capital, and labour, that £ had 
a strike ; it would have suited his book better not talk to a political economist like 
' well enough. So when the men came you.” 
to ask for the five per cent they are " Hay, the more reason,” said he eagerly, 
claiming, he told ’em he ’d think about it, " I shall only be too glad to explain to you all 
and give them his aiuswcr on the pay-day ; that may seem anomalous or mysterious to a 
knowing all the while what his answer stranger ; especially at a time like this, when 
would be, of course, but thinking he’d our doings are sure to be canvassed by every 
strengthen their conceit of their own way. scribbler who can hold a pen.” 

However, they were too deep for him, and ‘‘ Thank you,” she answered, coldly. ** Of 
heal'd something about the bad prospects of course, I shall apply to my father in the first 
trade. So in they came on the Friaay. and instance for any inform:ition he can give me, 
drew back their claim, and now he’s obliged if f get puzzled with living here amongeit this 
to go on working. But we Milton masters strange society.” i 

have to-day sent m our decision. We won’t " You think it strange. Why ? ” 
advance a penny. Wo tell them we may "I don’t know — suppose because, iMathc 
have to lower wages ; but can’t afford to raise, very face of it, 1 see two classes dependent 
So here we stand, waiting for tbeir next on each other in every possible way, yet each 
attack.” ^ evidently regarding the interests of the other 

" And what ^vill that be ? ” asked Mr. as opposed to their own ; I never lived in a 
Hale. place bf*fore where there were two sets of 

" 1 conjecture, a aimultaneous strike. You people always running each other down.” 
will see Milton without smoke in a few days, " Who have you heard running the mos- 
.1 imagine, Miss Hale.*’ ters down ? I don’t ask who you have heard 

^ ^But why,” ask^d she, "could you not abusing the men ; for 1 see you persist in 
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iniitiiiclerstaiidiDg; nrhat I said tbe oth^ 
dtfr who Eave you Eeard abasing the 
masten?” ' , 

Margaret reddened ; then smiled as she 
said, 

am not fond of being catechised. 1 
^fuse to answer your question. Besides, it 
nas nothing to do with tlie fact. You must 
thke my word for it, that I have heard some 
people, or, it may be, only some one of the 
workpeople speak as though it were the in- 
terest of the employers to keep them from 
acquiring money — that it would make them 
too independent if they had a sum in the 
savings' bank." 

“ I dare say, it was that man Higgins who 
told you all this,” said Mrs. Hale. Mr. 
Thornton did not appear to hear what Mar- 
garet evidently did not wish him to know. 
But he caught it, nevertheless. 

I heard, moreover, tiiat it was considered 
to the advantage of the masters to have igno- 
rant workmen, — ^uot hedge-lawyers, as Cap- 
tain Lennox used to call those men in his i 
company who questioned and would know 
tbe reason for every order.” 

Tikis latter part of her sentence slie ad- 
dressed rather to her father tlnm to Mr. 
I^ociaiton. Who is Captain Lennox ? asked 
Mr. Thornton of himself, with a strange kind 
of displeasure, that prevented him iur the 
moment fVom replying to her. Her father! 
took up the conversation. | 

**You never were fond of schools, Mar- 
garet, or you would liave seen and known, 
before tbis^, how much is being done for 
education in Milton.” 

*‘No!” said she, with sudden meekness. 

I know I do not care enough about seliools. 
But the knowledge ami tlie ignorance of 
which I was speaking, did not relate to read- 
ing and widtiug, — the teaching or informa- 
tion one can give to a child. I am sure, that 
what was meant was ignorance of the wisdom 
that shall guide men and women. I hardly 
know what that is. But he — that is my in- 
formant — spoke as if the masters would like 
their hands to be merely tall, large children 
—living in the present moment — with a 
blind ttureasoniug kind of obedience.” 

“ In short, Miss Hale, it is very evident 
that your informant found a pretty ready 
listener to all the slander he chose to utter 
against the masters,” said Mr. Thornton, in 
an offended tone. 

Margaret did not reply. She was dis- 
ple^sea at the personal character Mr. Thorn- 
ton Si^lxed to what she had said. 

Mr. Hale spoke next : 

I must confess that, although I have not 
become so intimately acquainted with any 
workmen as Margaret has, I am very much 
struck hy the anta^nism between the em- 
ployer and the em^oyed on the very surface 
of things. 1 eveyu gather this impressiou 
from what you yourself have from time to 
time said.'^ 


Mr. Thbrnton nanaed awhile before he 
spoke. Margaret had just left the room> and 
he was vexed at the iittte of feeling be- 
tween himself and her. However, the Httto 
annoyance, by making him coder and niora 
thoughtful, gave a greater dignity to what 
he said : 

^*My theory is, that my mterests are 
identical with those of my work^^people, 
and vice veiefi.. Miss Hale, I know, does not 
like to hear men called ' hands/ so I won’t use 
that word, though it comes most readily to 
my lips as the technical term, whose origin^ 
whatever it was, dates before my time. On 
some future day — in some miUemiium<^in 
Utopia, this unity may be brought into prac- 
tice— just as I con fancy a republic the most 
perfect form of government.” 

VVe will road Plato’s Republic as soon as 
we have finished Homer.” 

“ Well, in the Platonic year it may full out 
that we are all — ^men, women, and children 
— tit for a republic : but give me a constita- 
tiomil monarchy in our present state of 
morals and intelligence. In our infancy we 
require a wise despotism to govern us. In- 
deed, long past infancy, children and young 
people arc the happiest under the un&iling 
I laws of a discreet, tirm authority. I agree 
jwith Miss Hale so far as to consider our 
I people in the condition of children, while I 
deny that we, the masters, have anything 
I to do with the making or keeping them 
I so. 1 maintain that despotism is the 
I best kind of government for them ; so that 
I in the hours in which I come in contact with 
them 1 must necessarily be an autocrat. I 
will use my best discretion — from no humbug 
or philanthropic feeling, of which wo have had 
rather too much in the North — to make 
wise laws and come to just decisions 
in the conduct of my business — ^laws and 
decisions which shall work for my own good 
in the tiist instance — ^for theirs in the second; 
but I Will neither be forced to give my rea- 
sons, nor flinch from what 1 have once 
declared to be my resolution. Let them turn 
out ! 1 shall suffer as well as they ; but at 

the end they will find 1 have not bated 
nor altered one jot.” 

JMargaret had re-entered the room and 
was sitting at her work ; but she did not 
speak. Mr. Hale answered — 

« I dare say I am talking in great ignof- 
ranee ; but from the little 1 know, I should 
say that the masses were already passing 
rapidly into the troublesome st:ige which 
intervenes between childhood and manhood 
in the life of the multitude os well as that 
of the individual. Now, the eiror which mai^ 
parents commit in the treatment of the 
individual at this time is, insisting on 
the same unreasoning obedience as when All 
he had to do in the way of duty was, to 
obey the simple laws of ‘ Come wnea yon’xie 
called,’ and ‘ Do as you’re bid ! ’ But a 
wise parent humours the depfee for inde- 
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A^tidyiaer when J|iia p.haplutd,i^le. 9 )^TjJ,M^ with<pjijt ty^iog tpJf^c^^ppSfi&r t>h9S9 5; 1 
#1, got wropg m my reaaonipg^jrpfioU^irtifl m^eecl/wpiiiWl 

-you who adopted the analogy.” mining to j|.ot an tliii^,st^d-Mm( 



-you who adopted the analogy.” mining to aot an tliiiW;St^d^4ihe,fi^ 

' “Very lately,” said Mw*giV’ei /‘X he^d f- muat.Sejgi»nJli^d ”i/ .. .; ,v u 
"story of what happened in IffuVeTiflberg ohiy said; Margaret in n low volee^tjf^t 

rtjbiree or four yeai«. agp.,,f.^A/rie);^,^an ' S>e^a>sX-o me that itjuakeaSrU tVo diffenenoep 

Jived alone in one of thp imm^PSo tUo^ /Wprld -fr- ” ^er. father .made , a, sign to 

ivhicU were formerly .t)othdwellij,igs?,nd wi^Or Uerto be. silent, and allow Mr. Thornton to. 
houses. It was.r^ported that be hud a dnld, Amish what he had to say. He was-alnSjiiuiy 
but no one knfi|>«r nfi -itXor certain, for forty' standing np and preparing to go. - 
years this rumo^j:.;^ept rising and falling-^ inA^Vou must grant ipe this, one .point 
never utterly away, iiftcr his , death Given a strong feeling .of indepp^dpnoe. in 

it was found to be true. He had a sout?- nYPry Harkshire man, have 1. any. to 
an overgron^n nnm 9 with the uiiQXoreised obtrude my views of tha* manner in whiehvho 
intellect of a. child, wlioin lie liad kept x\p in shall act upon another (hating J 'shpnLd 
that strange way, in order to save him from do most vehemently myself*),, merely bocah^e 
temptation and eiTor. But, of course, when he has laliour to sell ami I capital to buy^^’ j 
this great old child was turned loose into the “Iv'ot in tho least, V. said Margaret^ 
world, every bad counsellor had power over mined just to say this one thing “uotrin th^ 
him. He did not know good from evil. His least because of your labour ai^ capital posi* 
father had made the blunder of bringing hini tioijs, whatever they are, but becan^ youfa^a 
up in iguonmoe and, taking it fm' innocence ; a ms*n, dealing with a set of men over wlvp^ 
and after fourteen nioutha of riotous jliying, the you have, whether you reject , the, use ofijb 
city authorities had to take charge pf him in or no;t, immense power, just because your 
order to save Iiim ;fi\)m starvation. He j lives and, your welfare are so constant^, /|n4 
could not even use w ords eileqtiv.cly enough intimately mterwoven. • (lQdhas<made^-^|Bd|^ 

. to be a successful beggar.” . that we must be mutually 'depexu|c^i&f,^^ 

“ 1 used the comparison (suggested by may ignore our own dependence, or 
Miss Hale) of the position of the master to acl^owledge that others depend upomm in 
that of a parent ; so I ought not to complain moi'e respects. th.an the payment .of weekly 
of your turning the simile into a w^ea- wages,; but the thing must .be,.nervertheleBS. 
pon against me. But> Mr. Halo, whep you Neither you nor any other master .cap- bolp 
were setting up a .wise pai'ent as a model yourselves. The; most proudly independent 
for us, you said he. humopred lus , chib man depends on those around him for their 
dren in their desire for independent action, insensible influence on his character — ^his life. 
Now cert.'iinly, the time, , is not come for the And the most isolated of all your Barkshire 
hands to have any independent action during Egos hs» dependants clinmng to him on- all 
business hours; 1 hardly know what you sides; he cannot shake wem off, miy. more 
would mean by it then. And I say, that the than the great rock he resembles can shaka 
masters would be trenching on the indepen- oft—” . , ^ .t , 

dcncti of their hands in a way that I, for one, “ Pray don’t go into similes, Msrca»€^t:; ypu 
should not feel ju.<^tifled in doing, if we inter- have led us off once already,” said her. father, 
fered too much with the life they lead out of smiling, yet uneasy at the thought that they 
the mills. Because they labour ten hours were detaining Mr^ Thorutop against, his 
a-day for us, I do not see tliat wo have, any wilb which was a ^mistake ;. fo^c he rather 
light to impose lead'mg-.strings upon theuL for liked, it, as long., as .Margaret would t^k^ 
the rest of < their time. I value luy.owp i^T although what she said nuly irritated, hiiUi .i 
dependence so highly that I can fancy no,cle^ “Xust tell me, Miss !^le, are yop^ yourself 
gradation greater than that of having another ever inftuenced-r-no, that is not a frdr way. of 
man perpetually directuig and advi.dng and putting it ; — but, if you are evel: conscioustof 
lecturing mo, or even planning too clos^y ip being inftiienced by others^ and not. by ^ir? 
.any ‘uray aliout my actions. lie might be the cumstauces, have those others been working 
widest of men or the most powerful — I should directly or indirectly ? Have they hfen 
equally rebel and resent his interference. I labouring to exhort, to ^ rightly 

imagine this is a stronger feeling in the for the sake of examplfh Pr have they HbiiBen 
North of. Jlnglaud than in the Sputh.” simple^ true mei^ taku^ up their ^ duj^j^imd 

- “I beg your pardon, but Is not. that doing it unfliuchiiigly, without a. 
because there has been none of the equality how ,tbeir-antiona w^ra jbo thie mag 4n- 

pf friendship between the adviser , and dustrious, that- man spying 1 Why,fif I were, 
advised classes b Becau.^e every man has a workman, X ebpulfl.be -twenty ftluios more 
had to stand ^unchi'istlau and isolated impressed by tlieknqwle^i^/tbat masten 
position, apart .from - imd jedous of hia was .honesty pmmtual|i,qmpk9 rea^^l^e; iu all- 
brother^nian : constantly afraid of his rights his' doings (end houde are.k^ey^ jppiee.evei^ 
being trenched upon ? . than yalpteV ^7 amottpfc 9fti*||ern 

. “ I only state the fact. I am sorry to say fermusoiihoweyer kindly meant* with^y 
I hove an appointment at eight o;Qlock, and . of «rg<#g^i PH#! /.of wprkf^pe*-*, pot 
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amwp tMri^ it HWta, I vely <»> th6 aUfsIg^fr- j 
f6i4raHlli0ft<M^'in'ii^ hiihdi, and the open 
nature 'of vhobT 0$i|^6mioti, la ooutrMil&tmo- 
t^n to tbe way in which the tak^n-out be 
taanaged ih some mills, jaet because 'they 
, know I scorn to take a single dishonon^bie 
advantaj^, or do an undeihand thing mvsell. 

' It goes mrther than a whole course of W 
tnn^ on * Honesty is the Best Policy *-^life 
diluted into words. No, no! What the 
master is, that will the^ men be, without 
over-much taking thought* on his part.’* ^ | 

‘^That is a great admission,” said 
garOt, laughing. ^When 1 see men violent 
and obstinate in pursuit of their lights, l| 
may safely infer that the master is the same y ' 
that he is a little ignorant of that spirit { 
whicdi sufTereth long, and is kind, and seeketh 
not her own.” 

You are lust like all strangers who don’t 
understand the working of our system, MisS 
Hale,” said he, hastily. ** You suppose that 
our men* are puppets of dough, ready to be 
moulded into any amiable form we please. 
You forget tre have only to do with them for 
leOitiian a third of their lives ; and you seem 
tlOT to perceive that the duties of a manufac- 
torojt Obre far larger and wider than those 
merely of an employer of labour ; we have 
a wide commercial character to maintain, 
which makes us into the great pioneers Ot 
civilisation.” 

*‘11; strikes me,” said Mr. Hale, smiling, 
“that you might pioneer a little at home. 
They are a rough, heathenish set of follows, 
these Milton men of yours.” 

“They are that,” replied Mr. Thointon. 
“Eose-water surgery won’t do for them. 
Cromwell would have made a capital mill- 
owner, MifcS Hale. I wish we had him to 
put down this strike for us.” 

“ Cromwell is no hero of mine,” said she, 
coldly. “ But I am trying to reconcile your 
admiration of despotism with your respect 
for other men’s independence of character.” 

He reddened at her tone. “I choose to 
be the unquestioned and irresponsible master 
of my hands during the hours that they 
labour foy me. But those hours past, our 
relation ceases ; and then comes in the same 
respect for their independence that 1 myself 
exact.” 

He did not speak again for a minute, he 
was too much vexed. But he shook it off, 
and bade Mr. and Mrs. Hale good night. 
ThMiil*awing near to Margaret, he said in a 
Voice— 

“ 1 spoke hastily to you once this evening, 
end, I am afraid, rather rudely. But you 
know I am but an uncouth Milton manufac- 
tutev ; will you fornlve me 1 ” 

“Certainly,” said she, smiling up in his 
face, the expression of which was somewhat 
imxioua and oimr^d, and hardly cleared 
away as he met her sweet sniki^ countenance, 
out of which aU the north^hm effect of their 
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not put out her hand td hnd agida 
fblt the omission, and Set It down to pride. 

....A 

E^OIttDAYS AT HADAMS 

dir leoViiig Madame GModat’e,* fot tbb 
uildgl'^six weeks* holiday, we COnMgnea our 
infbEgs,* jtist received, our trunks apa pareeli^ 
to ahacknCy Coach, but weneVCr'goltiQtOit but^ 
telvC)^, It would baVe stiffed ns. We walked, 
free ^rls, down the Champs ElyfiO^ Wo 
laughed at everything. TherO Woe home 
befbre ud. ' ' ' 

Can a Parisian apartment, an second, be 
called a home ? I think so, indeed, and a 
Very happy home too. To be sure, one is not 
often in it, except to take one’s meals (if 
does not eat at a restaurant), and to sleep 
but it would not be at all more disagreeablO 
to be obliged to spend the greater part of 
one’s life in that little apartment, than it is 
to live cooped up in a house four feet by six, 
as many English people do in England, con* 
soling themselves with the delusion that it is 
their castle. English people in Paris won’t 
live as the Parisians do. They must have 
their laborious comforts ; their morning’s 
housekeeping ; their hot luncheon ; their 
constitutional, and all their hCavy respecta- 
bility. They persist in staying in the house 
all day, unless it suits them to go out for a 
formal walk in the afternoon, just as they 
would do in England ; they will stay at home- 
all through the sunshiny morning, and at 
three o’clock you will t>ee them sally forth 
under a pelting rain in clogs and umbrellas 
to perform conscientiously their three or four 
miles of heavy d uty. They ore at great pains 
to procure line joints of good beef, and adhere 
to puddings with tbe patience of Job. 
Enjoyment they seem half to dread, lest it 
should lead to something vulgar. Before they 
will join a game, they b^ pardon— but, are 
you sure it is correct ? is ft quite the thing ? 
They consider whether it is eomme il faiit to 
do this; or whether it is difitingu6 to do that, 
or whether it is heigh-diddle-diddle, hokey- 
pe»key, or whatever you please, to do the 
other thing. If it were the peculiar mark of 
the shopkeeping class that they were happy 
and enjoyed themselves, I am sure you would 
find their English patrons— shopkeepers also 
in their own country very often— carefully 
making themselves miserable. If it were 
decided by tlie haut ton that ices should be 
eaten standing, not an English man or woman 
would sit down with an ice, and make him- 
self or herself comfortable and happy. ^ How 
different is the easy, out-door, picnicking 
Parisian life I How delightful for girl or 
woman to torn out on some fine 
ing, «with her little work-basket, and 
uudei* an orange tree in the TuiletiOs 
gardens, blest with air and SUn^ine^ 

* See Housohold Woi d% page 140 of tbO {meat Vofdh j. 
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the ' eight of the ' happy -chiUlt^h at 
^eir plAj; as well as of th^r chdfniing 
"Stomas 80 tastefully and freshly di^ssed; 
and of their neat bonnes in the Snow-white 
aprons and picturesque caps^the tall ones 
from Normandy, the great frilled night 
extinguishers from Picardy, the natty little 
worked caps thoroughly Parisian 1 There 
she sits, ready to chat with the friends and 
acquaintances who come up now and then 
to pay their morning calls, until presently, 
when the sun is gietting hot, and people 
are bent homeward to luiiclieoii, and to 
dress, she can pack up the tiny basket, walk 
away, and turn into the March6 de la Made- 
leine, or any other market that is handy, 
where with a few sons, she may buy the 
xn^ extravagant of feasts, in the shape of the 
iSst^melpn in the world, the most delicious ! 
peaches that are grown in Europe, or the ■ 
sweetest grapes of Fontainebleau. Then, 
after reading for half an hour or so, she may 
go to the Louvre perhaps, or call on friends, 
who in the evening will share a stroll in the 
Champs Elya^es, or go with her to the Op6ra 
Coinique. 

After a day like that, any one goes to bed 
feeling very light, airy, anrl easy, both in mind 
and stomach, and wondering how so much 
amusement was got with so little money: so 
much contentment with so little beef. The 
people I knew when at Madame Grondet’s 
school were chielly the friends of some of my 
schoolfellows. First, there wtis Cl6mence 
Orandpr^ and I knew her father. He lived 
properly in Brittany, but came to Paris for 
her holidays, because he was a widower, and 
had but that one daughter and a son. The 
son was a sad scapegrace ; he had been in' the 
army, — ^but where or what he was at that time 
nobody Jvuew ; but C16mencc made up for 
his evil by her good. She was a beautiful 
and gentle girl, «ind she loved and admired 
her lather just as intensely as he loved 
and admired her. The support and care 
they tendered to each other was most 
beautiful and touching to behold ; it was 
one of the beat pleasures of my holidays to 
see them both together, aud to be with 
them. The father was an ancient officer of 
Napoleon’s — a fine old soldier, with snow- 
. white heal’d and moustache, who never .«rpoke 
to a lady but with uncovered head, and who 
behaved to every one whom he addressed as 
if he were a prince speaking to a king or 
queen. I was a little schoolgirl when 1 first 
met this brave gentleman, and 1 put out my 
band in the English way for him to shake. 
He did not understand that rough familiar 
fashion, and placing his hand beneath 
mine, gravely bent down his tall height 
until he touched it with his white mous- 
tache. My notions of propriety .were 

quite disordered this homage from an 
old man to a chil<j, and yet at the moment 
;I felt not that I was a child,— I was a 
^ idudiess; or the Empress Josephine. Even 


when we knew him iddrO ihirtiMh 
Grah(lpr4 ' was' Wtill the same ; ahd* 
daughter he 'showed always the shine 
rous, gentle, atteoftive manner. X 
I still hear them addressing one anOtiier iq. 
their quiet, loving way, as “men p6re,” and' 
" ma fille.” “ Mon pdre, you am silent ; dd 
you wish for anything ? ” or, “ Ma 611e, where 
would you like to go to day, — shaU it be 
Versailles ? ” Tlie last time we were together • 
was long years ago, in the private garden of 
the Tuileries. Louis-Philippe sat on the cen- 
tral balcony of the Palace, with the little 
Count of Paris on his knees, pretending to 
beat time with his foot to the music oi the 
Marseillaise that a military band was playing. 
It w.is evening, aud through the deepening 
twilight, crowds of people passed, liked the 
indistinct forms of a confused dream ; thjere 
was a sound of plashing fountains, and of 
many voices, and of the tread of many feet, 
butC16mence and her father knew it not; they 
were walking arm and arm together a little 
ap'irt from us, earnestly convening for then 
Clcmence had just left school for good, and he 
had come to take her to their home in Brittany. 
Thither they went next day ; and there /iter 
cousin, Alphonse de Villeneuye, wotked Ifittd 
waited seven years for her; after which' 
were married. But not even then would 
C16mence leave her father ; she fondly tended 
him to the last, and he died in her arrris. A 
little son liad by that time come to take his 
place in her warm heart. The death df this 
old gentleman was announced to us lost year, 
in the French way. We received a large 
black-edged paper, directed to my uncle, as 
“Monsieur Ward, Esquire,” and within it 
we read (in French, of course) : 

Monsieur Ward, — 

Monsieur Cliiirlcs Grandprd, and Mens. 1uid Mad. 
de Yillcncuve, have the grief of infoTtning you of the 
loss they have suffered in the person of their father, 
and fathcr-ln-law. Monsieur Jules-Maile-Joan-Grandpi d, 
vridower of Dame Camille - Marie - Louise • Annettc- 
M4Hnic de Montuille, retired major of cas^lry^ officer 
of tho Ijcgion of Honour, knight of St. Louis, ancient 
commander of the National Gnaid, ancient tnunicipal 
councillor, and ancient member of the commission 
for the administration of the hospitals of the Commune 
d’Ai'les ; who died on the 1 0th of November, at half- 
past seven o’clock in the evening, aged seventy-nine 
years ; having received the sacraments of Our Mother 
the Holy Church. 

They commend him to your prayois. 

How different this from the laconia, Scot- • 
tish Highland fashion bf anhonneing 
There you receive a monstrous open'pjqslBr, 
bearing, perhaps, in large letters, tne 'Woras : 

“ Mac Ivor is dead.” 

If you don’t happen to know who Mao 
Ivor was when he was alive, tbel '^ffewt of 
this missive is absurd ; if you do, it jtbay be 
grand and impressive. I am sot quite jMxre 
about it. It seems to depend a 
upon Mkc Ivor. ^ " 

;A»oth^r of my M^ooUellqirB irad Marie 
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p. Mtter WAS also an oldsoldier, 

w^^f^rAort Ho was a Uttto, 


livoly,.aM& Tivaoioos ]5^*enohmani living 
witU a Tiro to match him, in some JParisi^ 
back setl^iaezit, near a peculiarly miserably 
barridi-et >'rhey had a very little room, an 
trt^sidme, aliQ(^ as dirty as a London lodg- 
ing of the same class. 1 was surprised ^ 
this, for Marie had described it to me as a 
little byou of a place, and a fit habitation 
for fairies. 

, But, far more surprising than this, Mons< 
Oampeau, that little, jumping, nc’er-be-stili, 
dancing^ hopplug, Monsieur Campeau, who 
looked as it ne could not sit quiet for three 
minutes together, had actually covered all the 
furniture of liis drawing-room with woisted 
needle woik ot his own doing. Worsted | 
flowers stretched over the sofa, and reposed | 
on the causcuse ; worsted cats and dogs sat 
upon all the chairs ; a tiger peacefully warmed 
himself on the hearth-rug; worsted Muses 
supported the wooden mantelshelf, which it- 
self overflowed with worsted floweis ; and on 
all sides, iu stripes down the curtain^ and in 
borders round the carpet, worsted flowers 
bloomed and faded. They were all the work of 
Mpnsieur Campeau's hands, lie was very 
proud of his achievements too, and would 
have none of tlxem covered from tho dust ; 
firstly, because covering would hide them ; 
and secondly, because it would prevent them 
from wearing out, and depriving him of the 
fortunate necessity of making more. Ho told 
us that he also hemmed, and knitted — accom- 
plishments which Madame his wife and 
Madciuolsello Lis daughter sometimes found, 
he sc id, of some slight service to them. 

There was another family ; that of Blanche 
de ITslo. Please to observe tin* </c, and 
])riut it as big as possible. They were 
de, and de is everything. Never imagine 
you know ‘what de means until you have 
made the acquaintance of some true LvL,iti- 
niibts^of the ancien r6gime. Tho De Tlble 
famdy were all this; they were de. they 
were therefore noble; they were Henry 
Quinquists ; they were something very great 
indeed : so great that ordinary moi tale cannot 
form an idea of such greatness ; and every 
one else was canaille ; so that their acquaint- 
anceship was pure favour, choice, caprice, 
owing entirely to their goodness, and not 
yours. But they were not at all proud ; they 
made acquaintance with people who were not 
de. They bowed to them; they spoke to 
tliciU ; they visited them ; they sent tlieir 
daugntors to schools by no means exclusively 
de, and would even condescend to accept 
situations in the public service for their sons, 
under Monsieur Philippe. But th^y kept a 
pretty white silk flag by them, ready to wave 
it out of the window, whenever King 
Henri Oin^^ would at length condescend to 
^lake :a grand entry into his capital ; and 
they atwa^ys used voting paper with a head 
< pf Hemi Cuiq,eiik|Kiiased pomer« They 


in some Parisi^ 
tuliarly miserable 


Uved in k. poor way, $1:^ iauntUy fbiirfshe^ 
hut sadly faded farlornrjooking 
chamher, on the saide qide of the rivpr. 
the. Quartler St,-Gerinain, and acomed- elope 
acquaintanceship with anything but fallen 
greatness like their own. Trade a word 
^at congealed them. They had conde^ 
Bce^i^d to Monsieur rhilippe ; further dowa 
they could never go. Monsieur de ITsle was 
a tall, and 'sufficiently dignified looking map ; 
fair, with bold, high features, of which he was 
proud, as showing his Norman descent, but 
they expressed absolutely notliing save the 
perfect self-satisfaction which that fact pro- 
duced. It is quite a mistake to set all French- 
men down as being lively, quick, agreeabK 
or even as being all moderately eiidowea 
with some one of these qualities. Many^m^ 
many, especially amongst the old IiegitiJiuMs 
are heavy, slow, obtuse, impenetrable, and 
obstinate to a perfectly maddening degree 
Mouaieurde ITsle was one of these. J^thing 
but wine made him tolerable, and that must be 
English wine (port or sherry) ; no other wine 
was strong enough. When he dined with up 
his spirits and his wit always rose in exact 
proportion with the gradual empt^ Ing of his 
second glass of port ; when the third was 
emptied ho was launched into a sea of most 
extraordinarily pointless and incumprehen- 
siblo anecdotes, which he delivered in the 
slowest and most exasperating manner. 
In short, he became quite a diflerent Mon- 
sieur do ITsle from the one who had 
gobbled up his soup in silence but an hour 
before. 

i His wife was a clever woman, and must there- 
fore have suifered inconceivable tox'tures 
during the course of her married life. When- 
ever anything occurred that Monsieur de 
rL»le miMt absolutely, for the good of the 
family, know, Madame had t6 tadk to him for 
at least three houis to make him understand 
what it was all about. She was very pretty, 
and not very distingu^e, and we were told, 
by cut and oilVnded members of the rabble, 
that Monsieur de ITsle had first seen her 
liebiiid the counter in a milliner’s shop, and, 
falling ill love with her, had become obstinate 
upon the fact and married lier. She certainly 
knew how to clean lace to jMsifection, and the 
rabble said that she cleaned other lace than 
her own, and that it is well known that 
in these days one don’t do anything for no- 
thing. I think the rabble must have been 
right about her not having being bom a de,^ 
foV, one day, while I was in her drawing- 
room, a very great lady of the true ** de^* 
class came to call upon her, and 1 ohsesrved 
that this ^ de ” treated Madame de PXslft 
with bare politeness, and was far jnore attei|p 
tive to MadetnoMle her daughter. Tm 
great lady was Madame la Comteeae oe 
V alentiernaia ; a little, old woman, miseraUy 
attired ; poverty-stiicken imd 
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stricken, but as full of pride , as 
she wore purple and fine Imen, and &9l?ed 


HOUSSSOLI> WORDS. 


dn^, X lAAi^MfateS^ 
to W, but I was of tlie iiiere%<f^^l>|e. X 
was Euglisb, and the' E^lish are all 
traders^ po she t^ok not tIe}Eilighte8y6(iicc 
of umT lv&en)])fa|ai]p r^Aeil 

the^ll, I happened to be with her, perlraps 
because there was a long distwioe to go» 
which made a fiacre neodnwr^ lAnll ll^ 
English are all so rich. We went to the end 
of the Bouleva^f^^ alH^BtddTl ''JMeil 

we got into some very dirty stieets, and 
found ourselves among the rag-meicliaut^. 
SuqU misery, filth, wretchedness and rags, 1 
never imagined. There lived, in a miserable 
hou&e, M^ame la Comtesse, and lier hifis* 
band, and her soAs, in three or four small 
rooms. Of couibe I did not enter; I had 
had enough of tho manners of Louis 
Seize*s court; so I looked at the rags 
without, while our friends viewed the rags 
within. Dow tho sons passed their time 
I cannot imagine. To earn their living 
even in army or navy, they would have 
thought intolerable degradation ; they pre- 
ferred death by starvation to such dishonour; 
so they lived in idleness and misery, and 
Madame la Comtesse worked for them, — 
cleaning the rooms, and cooking what little 
they had to eat. 

These strange people used to form one of 
the sights of my holidays at Madame 
Grondet’s; happily I saw many mofe 
cheerful things. Not the least of these 
was our superintendent ; little Made - 1 
moiselle Beaupait, — ^trotting briskly about 
wUh her father, released from all her half- 
yearly care and trouble, aud evidently in an 
ecstatic state of mind. She was to be met 
with, looking into shop windows on the Bou- 
levards ; sitting under orange-trees in the 
Tnileries gardens; staring at the fountains 
at Versailles; riding on donkeys at St- 
Oermam, and, in short, doing all sorbs of idle 
atid dissipated things. Another grand sight 
"was Monsieur Petitpieda, driving his little one- 
horse open caiviagc in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and being pulled up short every now ami 
then by his wife, who severely reprpaclied lima 
for going up wrong roads. He wn,s as meek 
as alamb on such occasions, and turned "tp^ 
horse's head immediately without a muriipur. 
In our evening walk home, up the Bue de la 
Paiz, we always met the pretty daugliter of 
the good cid people, who kept the linendraper's 
iiUder the name of la grande mdre, 
taking a turn or two with— her brother 
before 'the lamps were lit; and we had to 
thread 0t)r way through a crowd of smpkers. 
A puif of tobacco brings Poiis and its people 
end those old times to my mind, with a 
feeling half pleasi^ half pain ; just as 
keei^ as a street organ, wandei n g thro^h 
our Hinglish village, sets me dreammg of 
Genuam. 

Kobiantic St.-6enDalhf Lovely summer 
evenings have founA die on your terrace, 
watching the gradual^daiksnii]^ of the land- 


I sftpS»tat Hafeifflf 'dreatmly to 

the musie of innumerable organs and Uands 
m the dandngd^mthsj Fifing 

'first frgmrw a^y^r broigiv b<{ptf aSd white 
jawiC sl^kas^oated iit the air, and died 
off ill the silent open country below. And 
t;^ s^tely Versailles, with its fountains^ 
and' 'statues,* and orange trees, and avenues 
and^terpices, and Jta ^velvety lawns, that 
oik^evet CoUld walk On without stepping 
out pioudly, drawing one's self up as tall 
^ possible, and hoping that one's dress 
trailed well behind, and fancying one’s self a 
great lady of Louis the Fourteenth’s court. 

But, after all, St-Clond kr the place for 
holidays. There is the pretty park, covered 
m some places with wild violets. Xlmilc is 
Claire Lagrange’s ch&teou ; a gray, old, 
crumbling house, almost without famitore. 
What a view there was from the uppeir ifin- 
dowa ! We did not think it real. Those 
caidboard looking vehicles — could they be 
real omnibuses 1 Could those small, busy 
black insects be men atid women 1 We knew 
when the trains that steamed through the 
volley were too late or too soon, and we 
talked scandal about them Just as we did 
al>out other neighbours. ^ » * 

How quickly those six holiday weeks iqpod 
away! We seemed to have but just left the 
great green gates at Plantin, when they closed 
upon us again. When we heard Mademoi- 
selle Pauline, and saw her keys ; and when 
the closb-mistress called out, Silence, Mesde- 
moiselles 1 ” we knew that we had enjoyed six 
weeks* liberty, and had now verily returned 
to our old chains. Only chains fov the body ; 
our imaginations were not bound by any- 
thing ; they might have been the better ibr a 
little chaining up during the first few weeku 
of renewed schod. Mane Campeau, Kanche 
de risle, and the rest of them, fiSw far away 
on the wings of fancy every eveninsf Vhen 
they related to their friends all that t&ey had 
said, and done, and seen, and thought, and 
sufiered, and enjoyed, since we all parted. 
Marvellous inde^ those adventures were f 
The girls must have read a good ^many 
feuiUetous in six weeks. One thihg only 
they did not exaggerate, and that Was, the 
delight they had compressed into the time. 
It dues me good to think of it, even now. 
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never was Mich a countiy for variety 
as the United States. In all the great com- 
xuercial opuntries of the world there is a 
collection of representatives from all nations 
vrho trade ; but each country has a kind 
of uniformity about it which makes the 
various people collected within it appear — 
what indeed they are — foreigners. In the 
United StoteS| the variety is^ in addition to 
the aggregation of strangers^ 'in the country 
itself, and in tlie people who inhabit it. To 
apprehend fully what the diversity is, per- 
ha|ls no way is better than to survey the 
whole area, and see v hat the inliabltants are 
doing In any one particular, or how they are 
faring with regard to any one article of 
general use or convenience. We might 
observe on the nature the dinner provided ; 
on any one day, from tishy Maine to sugary 
liouisiana, or the deserts where nothing is to 
be had but beef; or the forest clearings 
which yield nothing but corn. We might 
look in upon all the needlewomen of that 
continent, and see what dresses they are 
making, from the gossamer ball dress in 
Broadway to the leather fringes of the Pota- 
watoinies. But our attention happens to have 
been fixed-- in the existing crisis of difficulty 
about the dearth of paper in England — 
on what the American people are wi’iting 
and printing on, all tlirough their thirty- 
one states and bordering territories. If 
we are not mistaken, the variety of 
lUethod and substance is very remarkable, 
^weeping the circumference first, this is 
what we find. 

On the northern limit, where tlie general 
trader never comes, and where the alphabet 
is unknown, people want to convey their 
minds by as people always do and 

always m<L These particular people, the 
Bed Indians, have a medicine man 
wisch do it for them. He may not 

knoi^ alphabet, but he can make signs. 
To furnish him with a surface on which to 
draw |]iis hieroglyphics, the women are pre- 
parii^ the of ti^es. We do not mean 
that hois ffomg to caxve a name upon a tree. 
Mankind do not wait for " medi^ie men to 
do that ; for^ in onS fashion or another, all do 
Ihat for thenjisdlvei^ in all countries and ages. 
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In this case, the woinen are stripping 
bark of the birch, separating the light brp]m 
inner bark, codxing th^ sheets to Ue fia^jMld ^ 
rubbing them smooth with stones ^jjil < 
they almost acquire the satin-like surface, , of 
French note-paper. They pick out, from th/|ir 
fish-heaps, the strongest and sharpest bone^ ^ 
write With : and there is the wise sat ' 


up with the means of making Tn y ^r^f^ ^ ' 
curious as any that Colonel Bawlinson im 
ever deciphered among the mounda of 
Persia. 

Coming round to the coast— that granito 
coast where the Pilgi'im fathers found fj^dofn 
of worship— there are nooks and corners, and 
eiMecially island^ where the conveniences of 
life are rarely attainable. The sto^ goes 
tliere, that a nsheriuuu once brought hia. son 
from one of those bare sea-beateh islands to 
the mainland ; that the boy was amazing]^ 
struck with the barberry bushes which grow 
plentifully among the granite ; but that hjs 
highest enthusiasm was excited by an apple- 
tree. Oh father I ” he cried, " what is tlud; 
wonderful thiu^ ? Is it a tree ? And what axe 
those beautifhl thiu|^ upon it ? Are t^y 
lemons ? ” In a region where such a atqry 
could spring up, it is certain that wise men 
do not write upon birCh bark. And yet in su(^ 
places— where thq achQ<>lwReterhaa found hb 
way, though the meyepadt flrfdom or never 
comes — there must a^^n^^thing to write on. 
i Slates abound ; wlien the stock of paper 
is exhausted, IjHo slates come abroad from 
the school-house, aud carry messages along 
I the shore. 

Pdssing down the seabord to tlie south, 
we come at length to those other islands 
which are not granite, but whicli produce 
the famous Sea-islana cotton — the finefijt 
in the world. There, within those islands 
the South Carolina shore, the waves make»|k ^ 
wide sweep, leaving broad expanses oi^thf 
smoothest sand. Who is that, at tlie boue' 
of dusk, when the sand is smoothest— 
looking round, to see if she is observed^ sM 
then stooping down, witli a cane in her ^ 
from themearest brake f Who is thatfitars^* 
dusky as the night 1 iVnd what is sh^ 
on the shore 7 She is di^awiug^ Th^ ip or 
bird which she is dra\\ ii^, in bold St|uag liiieViiL 
and the bird's head is .to the ![|^ 

negro slave suspects that husband, Gorotber, 
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Efister.. or friend, -will )be coming by to-msht ; They get — ^not so easily obtainable as 
aiid she is leaving a direction to the laud of in eastern countries ; but they get it. l*he 
" freedom, for the fugitive to read in the moon- boys track the wild bees home to their hollow 
light, fmd for the waves to eiiace before tree; the father fells 'the tree-; half-a-dozen 
morning. Farther round, even as far as the such operations provide wax for several tablets. 
Missifeippi, there is a curious local method Melted, purified, and smoothly spread over a 
of writing. A pretty lady reclines on a framed piece of wood, this wax serves well — 
couch, under a niosqiiito-bar — a complete long after all paper is consumed, slates broken, 
Enclosure of imislin. As her little slave and sand or clay unattainable, 
fans her with a feather fan, she comes to a Within the wide circle of these shiftsj there 


She must send for it; but, if she rises to reason why people are put to shifts in the more 
write a note, it will let in the mosquitos, thickly inhabited parts of the United States 
and be fatiguing, this hot day ; and there is is, that the inhabitants use three times as much 
no use in sending messiigos by negroes. She paper per head as we British do — ^three times 
bids the child bring her a magnolia blossom, as many pounds weight per head, even thou^^h 
On that broad, smooth, juicy petal she the three millions of slaves are included, wSo 
writes with her needle. She asks for lier cannot write or read. Except idiots, the 
pattern, and pro])oses an evening drive, blind, and slaves, everybody in that country 
On a similar petal, comes back the accept- reads and writes ; and more persona appear 
anco of the invitation. In the certainty in print than in any countiy since the aipha- 
that negroes cannot read, very curious jokes bet was made. There, every child has its 
and domestic stories travel on these snowy copy-book in its place at school. There, every 
tablets from neighbour to neighbour. The log-house on the prairie has its shelf of books, 
pieasengers meantime look on with awe ; Next to the church and the tavern, the print- 
though not quite in the spirit of fetish ing-pi’eas is set up in every raw settlement ; 
worship rendered by certain South Sea and a raw newspaper appears ; .probably on 
islanders, who trembled before a shav- whity-brown paper, cand in mixed type, with 
ing, TV'hcn a missionary had written on italics and liomau letters, capitals and. diph- 
it. He wanted his chisel ; and ho thongs thrown together very curiously ; but 
wrote for it, with his pencil, on a shaving, still — a newspaper. Books are printed in 
When the messenger saw his wife rise and the great cities, not by the thousaiid or 
go to the tool-chest, and take out the right fifteen hundred, but by the five or ten thou- 
tool, the perspiration ran off liis face ; he sand ; for the readers are reckoned by mil- 
thought the chip had told the lady what was lions. Tlie Americans have cheapened their 
wanted, in a voice too fine for unenchanted postage, as wo have done ; and the increase 
eais to hear. So he and his fellows wor- of correspondence is in yet larger proportion, 
shipped it. The Louisiana negroes know a because families are more widely separated, 
little better than that ; but they cany the and all are • able to write. There is an- 
delicatc missives, without seal or envelope, other reason for their larger consumption 
in entire ignopneo what those pale green of paper (of a coarser kind than writing- 
marks may inean. The ladies on couche.s paper) which is truly mortifyfng to us in 
would tell us that here we may see England. There are manufactures in which we 
the convenience of servants who cannot and they run so exactly abreast that neither 
read. can afford the slightest disadvantage in the 

Further up that great river, in the wild* sale without losing the market : our'* paper 
parts where settlers live miicH from each other, duty is a disadvantage; and we lose the 
paper is yet wanted for copy-books. But, how- market. The" cost of the mere wrappers of a 
ever much wanted, it cannot be had. The Ca- multitude of articles made at Birmingham 
* tholic priest is there, and the nun, going from and Sheffield precisely absorbs the profits to 
house to house, in all weathers, tlirough the be obtained in African and Asiatic markets ; 
wild forest : the priest olfering worship on and the Americans nearly sweep that market 
Sundays, and the nun offering schooling on from us. Wanting all this paper, what do the 
week days. But here is no paper ! The Americans do to get it ? This is a question 
travellipg glazier does not come so far; and of immense importance to us, because we 
the last sheet of paper was greased and put cannot, by any means yet tried, get anything 
up as a window pane: and, now that another like enough paper ; and the scarcity and dear-, 
pane is broken^ the boys ai’e planning to fill ness of it now constitute what may be called, 
it up with bladder or snake-skin. How is without exaggeration, a national calamity, 
the writing lesson to be managed, in the Our supply was short, the quality of our 


evenings or bad weather, when there can be paper poor, and the price high, before the last 
jao writing on clay or sand before the door ? doubling of our population.; before the penny 
iWeat* and nun know what is done in Arab postage so immensely multiplied our popula- 
vUlages, where the secured .command of the tlon ; before free trade e^rpanded our com- 
to teaoh all . ohildren, is observed, meroe ; before the advertisement duty was . 
4^er difficulties ; and they jaow do the like, taken offi Now, while all this new demand 




is/;,^ib83inif '{fpon tun^ and even tbe modi^dd | plaints^ to acjct to tile sorrow of the 
duty on papef wmains, the injury to a tary monopolist, who is growing poOr hin^f j 
multitude of minds and to a host of tbrtunes white giving satisfaction to nobody, fie 7 
is so aerious that we are impelled to the j^owa sdent at his meals ; he look‘s .p*aye in 
inquiry how it is that the Americans, with tlie mill ; he can hardly be civil to thq exiuise 
their threefold demand, get thoroughly well collector ; and he tells his wife after a ve^a- " 
supplied. tidtis day at the work^ that lie shall gp.'to « 

We should add „that we understate the America. His American rival, mesbtme, 
truth when we call the consumption per head is buying laud, building houses, setting ,np his . 
threefold. It is threefold by weight : but the carriage ; perpetually adorning his pattern- . 
Americans use a great deal of very thin room with fresh specimens of paper of all . 
paper, such as is rarely used by us. Conae- colours; and often gratifying his cilstoni^s' \ 
queutly the threefold by weight could amount with oiFers of a new article which ‘ niak^‘'a» > 
to hardly less than fourfold by surface. How good substitute for one which is growing 
is this vast quantity obtained ? dearer. ' 

Here again, in finding the answer to this What else do we see oyer there ? , A^y 
• question, we meet new evidence of the extra- from towns and steam engines,' on some rajild 
ordinary variety of people and ways exist- near a new settlement in Ohio or Illinois Tjire 
ing in the United States. A glance at the see a humbler mill, worked by watei>poirfc 
paper-makers of that countiy shows things Hero are no roods of drying-rooms for smhv- ^ 
as striking as our glance at the scribes round white paper. There is not much snow-white 
, its outer circle. First, there is the great, the paper made here, because the owner 
grand paper-manufacturer. His steam-engine not command of much material that wM 
pufis and pants like any other ; his mills cover bear bleaching. In the sheds we see oy^-> 
large spaces of ground ; and his machinery is head all sorts of dingy hues ; and in the 
of the newest and best. One great difierence packing-room a wide range of browns an4 
between him and our manufacturers is, that yellows, with plenty of grays, anti Some ' 
hie has the command of the worhl’a rags, as greens and pinks. We never see such an 
far as they go, and of many substitutes, when assortment of tinted papers in England; 1 
there are no more rags. Our excise duty is where coloured paper is so little’ used that 
such a burden on the manufacture that wo the Chancellor of the Exchequer might, as 
. cannot compete with him in the purchase of well as not, take off tho duty from CMOuri^d I 
foreign rags ; and he even conies here anil papers. 

buys up our precious tatters before our eyes. This would cost the revenue a mere 
Another great difierence between him and us trifle, while it would be a vast boon to ' 
is, that he can make any experiments he likes public. Our American newspapers come to 
with new materials, at no other cost, in case us in wrappers of brown and yellow, so tougb> 
of failure, than tho partial loss of labour and as never, by any accident, to arrive with the • 
material : whereas, we cannot try such expo* smallest rent in the edge, and bearing the ink ' 
rinients, because the excise authorities must as well as any paper whatever. This is made 
claim the duty pf from one hundred to three from the refuse of the Indian eom-pla&t. 
hundred per cent on all paper that is made, Our letters come to us in envelopes of pale 
'whether it turns out saleable or not. Our yellow, gray, or green, — perfectly serviceable, 
manufacture cannot improve, our mills cannot and rather pretty than not. They arh made 
multiply, and tjie price of paper cannot come of any one of half-a-dozen substances which , 
do\yn, but must continue to rise, while that have every good quality but that they will 
duty goes on to be levied. While our paper- not bleach. The British manufacturers corn- 
makers are scolded by booksellers, authors, plain that we, their customers, are saucy 
editors, printers, packers, and manufacturers, about paper, and that wo will use none but 
for the exorbitant price of their article, they the whitest. We must have white envelopes, 
are not growing rich, but very much the con- they say, a white surface for our wash^ 
trary. They are, in fact, the first victims of bills, and snowy missives for the butcher sa 4 
a monopoly which they have no desire fishmonger. We, on the other hand, declavi> 
whatever to preserve. Not only the duty that we have never had a chance of showing 
malkes the manufacture a monopoly, but tho a preference. Give us the option betw^^ 
restrictions which attend the duty leave white envelopes and tinted, at a diiferenoe^f 
no freedom to any man's ingenuity or enter- a few pence in the hundretl, and see whstliNffi’ 

Bo our manufacturers sink into low we do not buy the cheaper sort ! 
spirits, instead of rising into high fortunes, are nob to be had, and the reason why 
under the enormous prices of eighteen hun- / are not to be had is that the excise ; 

dred and fifty-four. They are stormed by cor- allow experiments to be made, on fair 
respoadentawhi^theycanuot supply; they are tions. We do not hesitate to say ; 

scolded by customers for the amounts charged Chancellor of the Exchequer repeal 
in their invoices ; they pav a high price for duty on coloured papers at least, at :fcha*fe^ ' 
material every month ; the best kind of ma- possible moment. Prices are risQ^tb 
terial becomea-deficient ; and if an inferior endurable point ; and so sim^de a 
kind is used, dow;a comes a deluge of com- as setting free a portion ot mabmal ^ j 




[Conin^ed bjr. 


y^ftl fc^acli by a free use of that \irbich ytll 
<»nnot be refused under the existing 
sirSas. ^ ‘ 

jLet the government bear in mind that the 
inore^e in paper made in the kingd 6m within 
the last two years, under all the existing diffi- 
culties, is twenty-three million pQunda ; and 
that it would require, even at this rate, 
a' dozen new average mills to be set up 
every year to meet the demands of the 
mere increase of our population ; and 
they will see that the paper duty cannot be 
< sustained. , ‘ 

What other vax|iety do we see in our Ame- 
rican survey ?' . Is that a paper-mill on the 
banks of the Penobscot, in the midst of the 
forest clearing^, far up in Maine ? Yes, 
indeed, it is ; and to wdiom do you suppose 
it belongs 1 An Englisliman would never 
guess, ft belongs to four or five lumberers 
(fellers and sellers of timber), who have put 
a .part of their earnings into this form, and 
they believe they will not repent it. But 
why this form 1 Because paper is in increas- 
ing demand, and water-power and material lire 
at hand. Here is the rushing river; here is 
the wood to build the mill of, and keep up the 
fires ; and the metal work is easily got from 
the towns below ; and the river is !is good as 
a railway for carrying the paper to market. 
Well: but where are the rags] They do 
aot use rags, except the few woollen ones that 
are bought up from Irish immigrants. Those, 
and some cotton-waste from the town-mills, 
are the only fibrous material of that sort 
used. The bulk of the substance required is 
on the spot, in the shape of marsh hay and 
wood shavings. Where there are clearings 
there are presently marshes ; and where 
there arc marshes, there is Lay, too bad for 
the food of animals that are carefully treated. 
From this, from straw, ,from maize-stalks, 
from the shavings in the lumberers' sheds, 
together with a few Connaught tatters a.nd 
j^weepings of cotton-njills, our little company 
of jipeculators are making their fortunes. If 
they had not succeeded it would not have 
imttered much, because they put only as 
inuch of their earnings as they could well 
pp^re iiito the enterprise ; for there is no 
unli^iited liability of partnership there^ to 
make a man risk his whole fortune iii a 
partnership if he advcn'iure the smallest frac- 
tion clf it. And there Is no exciseman, com- 
ing, aoivn upon 'them for eighty or ninety 
pbqnds, a week, as his charge upon the six 
tons of papei: wnich they send down the river 
weekly. Tf i^e Ei^lish law and the English 
exciseman were there, there would be no mill 
on that B^t.on the Penobscot ; there would 
be dx tons of paper per week less in the 
market ; and the partiim would bo making 
their fortunes at a much' slower rate. 

" „ burning from the extreme fiorthto the south 
rje^en to the shores of (Stilf of Mexico — 

negroes 

about & the swamps at the mouths of 


some of the great rivers,. They twist aboptjlii^^ 
water-snakes in the channels amofig the 
flowering reeds, gathering bundles of fibrous 
stalks ; and they m^ke themselves a way 
through acres of cane-brake, cutting the 
canes on either hand, to carry them tp the 
pape^mill. The demand for paper naust bo 
pressing indeed to induce any one to set up 
a manufacture of it under the conditions of 
slave labour. But, before us lies at this 
moment a specimen of paper made from cane- 
brake. In colour it is a j)retty good white, 
and in quality it is fair enough for all ordinary 
purposes. It would not do for the Queeo^V 
Speech. Macaulay would not write his His-; 
lory on it, nor Tennyson his lyrics ; nor shaU 
we order a stock of it for our next noVell 
But we should be glad to know that therq 
was a supply of it in the next 8tation€q*'s, 
shop ill the form of ^envelopes, larg,e i^nd 
small, and letter and note paper, so that, we 
might do our part in saving the rags ot the 
world. 

About that saving — can none of us help in 
that way 1 Do any of ns burn rags, or allow 
anybody under our roof to burn them 1 Never 
let such a thing happen again. ]tet the 
maids know that rags now. fetch a pretty 
penny ; and let them have a rag-bag as a 
regular part of the kitchen establishment. 
As for the parlour, the shop, the office — from 
the humblest tradesman’s to tho goyei*nment 
bureau — do we not waste paper uncoDScion- 
ably ? Is it not thought genteel and liberal 
to send as many blank pages as possible in 
an envelope 1 — to make our manuscript a 
rivulet of ink in wide banks of margin? 
This is foolish, and worse than foolish, when the 
evil is not merely dearness but scarcity. , Ip. 
a scarcity of flour, noblemen retrench their 
puddings and pastry, not because flour is 
dear, but because there is not enough, an^ 
the poor will be starved if the rich do po't * 
eat less of flour .and more of other things. 
Thus it is with the present scarcity of rags. 
It isf not meanness, but only justice to gra^t 
social interests, if public men and rich men ' 
wiU enforce economy in the use of paper on 
all whom they can influence, until a remedy 
for the scarcity shall be found. . , 

We do not insist very vehemently, pr fit/ 
great length, on this, because it is a. minor 
matter. Any palliation from that method 
must , be wholly insufficient for the occasiph. 

It is good as far as it goes ; but wo must 
direct our exertions to,(mtaln emancipation 
from two restrictions >irhlch are faUl to a 
fair supply of paper., Now that wp are. 
relieved of the soap and window duties, we 
must get r^ of the paper duty— of the duty, 
on coloured paper at all events, and pf thOj 
whole if ^wo can. we must ^alsq'/ge.t 
rill of that, .unlimited liability Ip , pay^tner-, 
ship which’ prevents ingeniojos, inerii Vho ' 
are not riah, ;f|:6m placing their ingenuity 
at the seryice ; anp wh|ch prevents 

men who oiS’e'rich from dOvotlng a Buflicleiit 


: ; asot THE HEART, , 1 


1 HATE tk tale to tel), itrith a tri\e German 
fldyonr, of a huntsman of the olden time, and 
M thef ringing of a shot in the recesses of d 
forest. It is a tale taken from the lips of the 
people, and it may be true. I hare its kernel 
from a German writer, Edmund Hoefer. 

S*rom village to town, and back from town 
to village — ^no matter where — the nartow foot- 
path rubs atone end through smooth meadows, 
then descends into a wide hollow, of which the 
whole sweep is tilled with a glorious old 
wood ; but, at the other end, the path runs 
through the standing com. From village to 
town, or back from town to vilhige, men, 
women, and children, hurry through the 
wood. No trodden giass betrays feet that 
have been truant from the beaten path. Not 
far from the bottom of the hollow there is an 
open space in the dense forest, and the trees 
on one side stand apart as if at the enf rfiiice to 
a narrow avenue. But the avenue is no path 
now, if it ever were one. It is choked up with 
underwood, matted with brambles and wild 
trines, and the nairow footway strikes 
directly across the forest lawn of grass^ and 
flowers in the little open glade ; there is no 
sign of wavering in any wayfaier — no turn- 
ing aside to be detected. Theie was assuiedly 
another path here once, for here thcio was 
set up a guide-post, useless for such purpose 
now, and overgrown with ivy ; one of its tfiree 
directing boards being destroyed, or having 
rotted oflp, it looks like a lude cross set up in 
the forest, and the peasants of the district — j 
though they are by this time all good Protest- 
ants— look up at it with a prayerful ejacula- 
tiort as they hurry by. 

A party of English travellers dwelt for a 
few days m the adjacent town, and soon dis- 
covered that the grand old forest oalxs were 
^ood to dine under. They knew generally 
that the place was accursed and was be- 
lieved to harbour spectres if not worse 
things. Before this generation was boni, a 
of the castle had gone suddenly abroad, 
aid his lady mother who remametl at home 
h&d cursed the forest and permitteil no 
wobd to be felled, no labour to oe done, in It. 
This curse the family kept up and except use 
of the necessary paths, the forest had been 
for almost a century untouched by man. 
It was the more luxuriant for that, and the 
Bbiootih plot of grass in which the guide-post 
stood, With broad boughs and blue sky above, 
were floor and ceiling, as it seemed, to the 
beet of picnic dining-rooms. 

Only their own servants went with the 
holiday mikkers, Who had dined well and were 
dancing merrily When first the shadows on 
the turf began perceptibly to lengthen. The 
few rustics who come to and fro upon the 


at>ll. 

'• Why, there is a full mp6n to-night 
Clira Elough, one of the party; ^thi besl 

picnic is to come. If any fafrieh should i 
* ^111 • 


we’ll join our dance to theii^ and aa fbr 
I should like to see ohe I T&i tliis oUe Of tnw 
walking-days ? What sjws the calendaif T , 

" It is the Feast of St. Egidtus,** said Str. 
Eustace Wenn, who hoped, in due timO^ 
convert Miss Hough into Mrs. Wenn. 

Egidius’ day is nothing in particular. VOf 
course we shall go home by moonlight, I 
vote for an adventure. Let us break open ttuit 
pathway and find out the demon of the 
Something, of course, lies yonder. Who joiim 
the cxploi ing party 1 ** Women and men too 
grow superstitious in the twilight, wise os 
they may be. There were no volunteers. 
“My dear fellow,** said the host, “ join our 
next dance. The path you see, is impervious.** 

Mr. Wenn leapt among the trees and 
shouted back intelligence that it was easy 
with one pair of hands to cut a way theSre 
even for a lady. “ Then,** said Miss H<itigh*,V 
following his lead, “liy all means let us go.'* 

“ Let them alone ; ** said the host ; “ they are 
loveia^ and they would not thank us for our 
company.** The danco, thoiefore, was formed 
and the yCung people went alone mto the 
wood. 

The green leaves, the gleams 6f san^Ut 
colouiiug, the twittering of birds ^abov^ ihu 
moss and flowers unoerfbot, the pleUsant 
exercise of fighting dowU such obstacles ae 
thorns and tendrils ottered, thd JrOting gentle- 
man smoothing kh4 way for th^ young lady, 
as he hoped td smhoth her \vfiy on other 
paths when She wm ' older lady and they 
tiavelled over ^ years of life that seemed 
to be before them — all such things made the 
little expedition as agreeable as might" have 
been desired. Thera was another small 
break in tlie wood, and a broader avenue bf 
smooth turf pierced the trees beyond ‘It. 
Upon a hillock of large mossy stones ihnt 
seemed at one time to have been assembhra 
there together by an idle man, the lovers sitt 
to rest and talk, for live minutes or longer! ISf 
their pwn aflfhirs. TliC gentleman spoke 
most ; the l:^dy looked much downward, khu 
tiiflcd tvitli her little foot among i&a ' 
mbss upon one stone larger than the ottieiU 


mbss upon one stone larger than the btUeiU 
“ Why, there is a great cross, and there ai^ thm 
unreadable letters scratched upon this 
sg^id she. “ The first, I tliink, is k Q. iM 
tts go Ob, let us go on ! This heap is/shkpbn. 

I tlunk, like a grave. Or shall 
I have a dread bpon me.** But, the w , 
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forward was easy aod the sky was lights and to cup with a master shot. The lord oouut 
go oil was to reumiil quietly together. praised my shooting before all the g6n<^ 

. The young people went on with their hearts men.’* 

open to each otlier, impressible enough, and " 1756. St. Anne’s Day. A daughter born 
quite as serious as they were happy. One or to me. Heaven bless her. She shall be 
two fallen trees were the only difficulties in the called Gertrude J ohanna.” 
way by which they reached a third and laiger “1756, St. Egidius* Day. My wife Ger- 
opeu space. Passing by a carved stone fouii- trade Maria died of a Shot in the wood. I 
tain, full of a dry growth of moss, they will not curse her. God be a mmxuful judge 
saw a dccayoil house with its oiitbiiildiugs. to iia both.” 

The house was of gray stone, and seemed to “1771. My lord the old count died on St. 
lean against a slender round tower, bound Valentine’s Day, The young Lord Leonard 
with ivy lo the topmost turret. There Joseph Francis takes his place.” 
was a terrace before it with grass, and there There was no more to read. One entry in 
were vestiges of flower-beds. Over the arched the list excited the same thought in both the 
entrance-gate were set up three pairs of decay- lovers. Tliis man it was evident had killed 
ing antki-s; into the wall at the side of it his wife on St. Egidius’ day ; and they had on 
w^ls fixed a rusty chain witli an iron collar, to the same date whispered liieir heart’s love 
which there was yet attached the skeleton over the murdered woman’s grave. Then, 
of a do". All was silent, for the twilight again, why did the old huntsman register his 
had set in ; the birds were in their nests ; sons as born into his household, but hie 
and ill the old house it was evident that no daughter as born only to himself? These 
man lived. Tiie door stood half open. The things the lovers noticed as they read the Utile 
two entered. chronicle ; but they spoke only of the hunting 

Though uninhabited, the house was not cup, the marksman’s prize, still in the win- 
unfurnished. Busty guns and hunting knives dow, looked at it, and returned into the other 
hung on the walls, mouldering benches were chamber. Another door seemed to lead from 
in the outer hall ; an inner room, of which it into other rooms. They walked in that 
the window was darkened by the foliage of direction, and the young man saw that they 
an un trimmed vine, had two soiled cups upon were following a trail of dark stains on the 
its table and a rusty cofiee-i)ot. There lay floor. He did not point them out to his com- 
on a chair nfear it, a half-knitted stocking, panion. The door led to a naiTow stair ; 
Out of this room, a door led into a smaller iierliaps the trail was there, but there was 
chamber, full of hunters’ tools, in which no light by which it cquld be seen. The stair 
there was a bed still tumbled ; and there was, led to a room that had been prettily furnished, 
among all the man’s furniture in that room, and of Avhich the window opened at once 
a chest containing a woman’s clothing upon a broad terrace that swept back towards 
and the clotiies of little children. In the the wood. The moon had by that time 
rfeccss of the window a silver cup was set up, risen, and shone through this window. One 
as in the placcj of honour; and on a table by the pane had been broken. Splinters of glass 
bedside lay an old hunter’s cap, a hymn-book, lay close under it. The table was overthrown, ‘ 
and a Bilde. “ 'J’he books,” said the young a broken lamp was on the floor ; also a boolc, 
Englishman, “ will tell us who lived in this handsomely bound, which seemed to have been 
house.” Opening the Bible, lie read to his ground under the heel, rather than trodden 
eompauion the household chronicle set down upon, by a strong man. The English lady 
on its first leaf : stooped to pick it up, but aa she did so she 

“1744. St.Bartliolomew’sDay. My father, saw, by the moonlight, stains upon the oaken 
Hans Christoph, died. The lord count, who boards, which made her suddenly recoil and 
was present, made me his successor as head lean, trembling, on her lover for support, 
forester. Hans Conrad Ducker.” They looked towards the sofa, an old piece of 

“1752. St. Fabian’s Day. I marrietl Ger- fumituro covered with blue damask ; upon 
trude Maria, peasant Steinfurt’s daughter, that, too, there was a large dark stain, and 
Was, on the above day, thirty-one years old, over it the bright moon cast the shadowsof the 
and my wife will bo nineteen next St. two young people. The shadow of a youug 
Bridget’s. My happiness is complete. May man erect — the shadow of a young girl cling* 


Heaven bless our union ! ” ' ing to it, violently trembling. 

“1753. On the twelfth of July our first “Look! look! Eustace,” cried the girL 
child born., He shall be called Ilans Chris- “ Those are not our shadows ! ” 
toph.” A cross follows and the remark, “ Indeed, love, they are.”^ 

“ Died at midnight on the tir,^>t of January, “ Did you not tell me this wa 
anno 1755.” day?” 

“ 1755. Annunciation Day. Our second son Both started, for there wae a i 


“ Did you not tell me this wais St. Egidius* 
day ? ” 

Both started, for there was a sudden flutter 


bom. I am very glad. God bless him. He in the room, distinctly heard. The yoting 
shall be called after my brother Peter man promptly saw and pointed out. that this 
Michael.” A cross follows, and the note, was nothing supernatural. Beside an.' un* 
•^Died on St. Walpurgis, 1757.” pressed bed in one comer of the room, there 

^1755. St. Hubert’s Day. Won the silver were some more handsomely bound books 
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tipdit a table; all- in gilded red morocco 
cotveiui OtW of tbem lay open, and the 
'evening .breeze that entered through the 
broken pane of glass had touched some of its 
leaves. . 

“ The lovers are a long time absent, whis- 
pered partners to each other, as they danced 
their last dance on the grass about the guide- 
post. “ If they be lost in the wood, and we have 
to go a huntiiig'for them, it will be a pretty mid- 
summer night’s dream.” Shrill whistling and 
loud shouting presently grew to be the whole 
amusement of the company, and were kept up 
until the missing pair appeared. “ But you do 
look as if you had been seeing ghosts,” 
somebody said to them. “What are they 
like?” 

“The nearest thing to a ghost that wo 
have seen,” said Mr. VVenn, “I seized and 
brought away with me. Here it is.” He 
took a little book out of his pocket, --a book 
bound in red morocco, and beset with tar- 
nished gilding — which he offered for the 
inspection of the company. 

“ Why, what fruit is this to bring out of 
an oak-wood !” cried mine host ; “a corrupt 
French romance ! ” 

The account brought home of the forester’s 
deserted house, that had been at last ac- 
tually seen by an English gentleman and 
lady, was in a ddy or two town ucWkS, and 
the story to which it belonged, had by 
that time been duly fitted to it. This is 
the story : 

Conrad Ducker and his daughter one 
morning sat at breakfast, many many 
years ago. 

“You are spoiling my coffee, Gertrude, 
said the forester, a stern dark-looking 
man ; “ your thoughts are astray. You 

have been reading those detestable red 
books. You must get married ; be a house- 
wife, girl.” 

“ I, father 1 ” 

Yes, you. Peter from beyond the moun- 
tain came to ask for you this morning. A 
husband like that would be good luck fur a 
prmcess.” 

“ But I cannot leave you, father, and my 
heart is in the forest, I should not like 
marrying into the open land.” 

“One may breathe the more freely in 
the open land, girl ; though for that I 
wouldn’t leave the forest. Let it pass. 
Marry Gottfr^^d Schluck, who lives close by, 
andkas gone down on his knees- to j^ou five 
times over.” 

“ He has been married twice, father j and 
];io man loves a second wife.” 

“ Bah ! ” said the huntsman, scowling sud- 
denly upon Lis daughter’s face. “As you 
live, tell me the truth, Gertrude ! -What made 
you spoil my coffee 1 ” 

« Father !”• 

“ Wlxat were jwur thoughts ?” 

“ Nothing,— at least foolish.— I was thinking 
only of this stocking that I am about, because 


rt'lff so difficult to match. my 6oioum w6ll;di^; ' 
I am tired of red and green.** ’ v 

The old man suddemy rose, and salQ, “ Tho 
countwill be here to-day or to-morrow, Ger- 
trude.” 

The girl’s cheeks flushed as sher^repKed, “I 
know it.” 

“ How, girl, how ? ” ' 

“Francis, father, brought me ^rd he yras 
to come on St, Egidius’ day.” 

“ Ay, does he so,” murmured the forester,, 
pacing the room, thoughtfully ; “ he comes bn. 
St. Egidius’ day.” 

“ I have made his bed,” the girl said, ^ and 
lighted his fire. Arnold helped me. But Am^d 
docs not treat me as a little girl now, fa^er^ 
and you ” — 

Again the old man stopped with a atettl 
face before her to ask, “ What were 
thoughts, then, Gertrude ? ” 

“ When,fiither?” 

“ When you spoilt my coffee.” H ‘ , 

“ Oh father,” she replied, sobbing. “ Y!W 
are too hard to me. You know that thin ia 
Egidius’ day, and niuoieen years ago iosy 
mother died, as you have set down in the 
Bible. And I thought how it was thair^«hb 
should die of a Shot, and you never speak of it, 
andyou even forbid mo to speak of it to others.” 

Tho fixed glow of the old man’s eyes upon 
her checked the girl’s utterance. Silently ho 
tuimed to take fi om the wall his cap and gun, 
then returning to hei*, drew her towards him, 
and said, in a hoarse voice^ “ Hear me, 
child ; I will believe you, and it is well. Do 
not bo eager for that story ; it is not good for 
your ears or for my ears. Why return to 
that ? It lies deep, and the grjiss grows thick 
above it. There might come up with it stuff' 
that would sting you — ^tliat would tiike a^y 
your si^^lit and hearing. Only mind this. 
You think too much of — somebody who 
should be as far from you as sun from 
moon, from whom you should fly .as the 
hare from the wild cat, I tell you, girl, he i^ ■ 
false. He would betray you as surely as to- 
morrow comes after to-day. If you have 
done already more than think of him, God 
pity you, lor” — the man’s utterance was 
choked ; his bony hand was cold and damp— 

“ you would bef better with a millstone round 
your neck, under ten feet of water.” He 
turned suddenly away, whistled to his dog, 
and left her. 

Gertrude had never seen her father’s 
gloom so terrible : but she soon found a girl% 
relief in tears. Tlie forester went out into 
the wood, and sat for a long time motionless 
upon a grave-like mound of stones under 
oak-tree, his gun resting on his shoulder, 
dog’s nose thrust inquiringly beneath Bfe 
arm. He sat there till twilight, and went 
slowly homeward when the moon was 
From the terrace behind the house he by 
cllance raised his eyes towards a 
window in the corner of the tower, ^ere 
was a light burning, in the tcom, a fire 
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crariMiljg,. a^d a young girl wa^ woopl)qg 29 n, a 
, yoijw® Will’s shoulder. . . u ‘ J v r 

‘ ‘4iAt*la»t in my arms agmu^ my 
floyy^r ■? ” 

; “ Jtipyd Count, Lord Couut (Jertru^ 

*‘ Ipt.iiope be at an end between ua.;*' " . 

‘f ,But I am still your Leonard, ^n^ yjgj)^ are 
to btt my wife..” t, . , 1 ' 

My father frighten^, ;,jyoijr 
will oppose you.’* \ . \ . 

“ My mother ; yes. . To^ avoid her. ang^y^ 
■we must wait. But your father 1 ” 

Lying on his ahpulder she begjui to ^11 
him all her f^ar%.jKhich lie endeavoured tp 
aliay with kisses )A fljiali and a loud report/ 
Glass breaks eind tiic young nobleman is 
sprinkled ;with, the blood of Gertrude. She 
can utter but a single cry before she lies 
upon the sola, dead. 

A few minutes afterwards, the old huntsman 
entere<l slowly, by the dooi\ “ Lucker ! 
Dpeker ! ” the count shouted , in agopy, “ here 
is murder done I Your beautiful Qertrude 
idibt!” 

AAy, to be sure, she wijl, not stir* again/’ 
SfSd .Ducker. “ It was a shot well aimed — 
tlvcpugh the centre of the heart.” 

If ho Count was bewildered at his coldness. 

‘‘ This is your Gertrude, father — my Ger- 
triiide ! ” 

.f‘ Your highness’s Gertrude ! I thought she 
W(‘VI only mine/’ 

“ He is mad,” the Count cried. “ Gertrude ! 
Beloved Gertrude ! from whatever quarter 
the '''hot came, my yengeance on the as- 
sassin 1 ” 

“ Wlience the shot canae,*’ said ^ Ducker ; 
“X will show you.” And he led him to 
the window. “ It came from beside yonder 
pine-tree. A man sat there who suspected 
mischief”— 

‘5 Wretch ! Madman ! Take your hand 
from mol You have murdered your own 
d^hterl” , , 

^^^Tlako your hand also from me!’* said 
(“ I. have powder and shot for.ypur 
^ghness,^ if need be, in the other bairoL. 
Widt— 'With your hand oil— while 1 tell you 
afiqldstpry. 

There was a Forester wlio loved a 
Coimtessii That he did secretly and without 
speaking, for he thought much of the diffi- 
culties in, his way. However, ho was pru- 
dent,, and aU ended well, and no man was 
the ;Wiaor., But there was a Count who 
loved Wife of a Forester ; and that ended 
not well* ifor when the forester discovered 
itj-rrhe took, that which belonged to ,liim. 
j^d the Count h^A a ^u, and the Forester a 
Daughter. The old man preached her many 
a lesson about rank, and Ivivolity, and 
betrayers ; but she loved that sou aud he pre- 
t^Udpd equal love for tbus — ^I took 

that which belonged to mV* 

"Miserable assassin!” cried « the count* 
‘?gibe was mine, mine, mine ! . Ypu tell me of 
passion, but pur wei:e,.];^fo^ 


The. plJ man pomted ^; 
lauded aloud. ■ * » ■ - » . H , f « 


. “ . You should bare, said that tii bV ^*1 
lady at the castle yonder*” . 

pjy mqther ?— the Counted 1 ” / 
, Tlie young count, with ash^n face, recmled» wr 


Wluen she knew what the fierce huntsman . 
had ^aid. how dark a sto^ he had told and " 
wbat .had been the end of it, her limbs, became 
stiff as with death; she spoke, only to pro- ‘ 
nquhee her curse upon whatovei; foot s^.^^d • 
in that huntsman’s den of crime-— upon what- " 
ever, man entered that wood to touch a stone! ’ 
of it*, \^d then she died. ' / . ’!!! *’ 

Ijans Ducker carried his daughter down, and 
burmd her among the flowers of his garden..*' 
Tbcp shouldering his giin he went opt of the ’ 
house.; and, except when he spoke a wo^rd to ' 
Fejter beyond the mountains, never was seen/’ 
mqye.^ The bowlings of a dog were heard fpr ' 
a few days in the wood ; they became weaker 
and weaker, until .'ll! was still. And £i*bm 
that hour the stillness was unbroken. 

OLD CLOTHES AND NEW CLOTHES. 

A SLIGHT costume-sensation was created | 
in my family the other day. My eldest bpV, ' 
Tcter Augustus, assumed his first tails* iii 
the shape of a single-breasted ridin^pcoat, on 
tlie same day that ray youngest Albert 
Anthony, abandoned his free-and-easy tartans 
for tro wsers and a j acket. Peter was of course 
pretty well quizzed by his sisters, who would 
turn him round to examine the effect of the ' 
modern toga virilis in every point of View, 
and would, let him sulk as ha pleased, call / 
the attention of all visitors, male and female, ’ 
to the all-round collar apd’ 'tails which ' 
had turned Peter into " quite a man.” As for 
little. Tony, we could not pet him enough,: 
he had kisses and halfpence from us all ; and 
kisses, and shillings, to hansel his pockets, 
from his aunts ; besides a new half- 
sdveroign from his Uncle Contango, of which 
mamma immediately took charge. In the 
evening, after I had put an end to more than 
one riot Lu the schoolroom, arising out of the 
great costume question, I was npi', so^Ty . 
when the children’s bed-time left me alone to/ 
smoke the calunjet of peace and tp /think ' 
over the .changes and improvements in tlib 
material and fashion ^of dress which have 
occurred even in the short time— sav thirty 
years — since I myself wdnt through 
cpmfortable and dignified, ceremony of behi^' 
breeched. / 

English qhildreu have long beoa'mpre fot- 
tunate thau Iheir grown-pp ' 

Swaddling vrent' out j before my 

little boys tuiilca’ age * 

whp^iw^a^ in the 


' Chuilt* 


OLD 


dM&l ‘tKIt^ ^tor iMAtoiftf 


. ro;pl gtiirdr ai 1 boy-cKiIdren 6\igbt 'to 1 
> the memory of Sir Walter Scott for Brihi 


comfortable U*owBera. HecMiaxi'' bddUt 

aaKoik''ti6iii9 nudiitaihO^ a atriiggle 

moi'e economical trowser : but. os onratveM*^*^ 


the !B!i^l^hd,drOM Into fashion, andddfemne dirty, and good lega 'Are^allKr^a^ 

thelezehange to such wretched trowSei^ViS' in the minprity, they died out 


IS^' mehiory does not carry me back to uih puneu-dm; whists, ringleted tixid 'oth^ 'ioteigh 
days of the gorgeous and frightful footmhh-' fashions Imd had thpir day, the TOrtts 
like costumes immortalised by the brush df Jeffy 'fevei*' raged for a Short ’titUOj; dunug 

T?AvnrkT/1a • Kiif. tviv iTA/lmnfliAv n. IivaIv iWr^'tr ' \vliJr»h Aiir rlaiirHps rfnt' tliPiiiilAlirMif' lin 


Beyndids; but my godmother, a lively Ihdy Svhich our daudies got themlelyi^'Up 
eighty-eight years old last birthday, was costu'me of the prize-fighting ' and ’ bulbar 
' ^MflAriVkinrr vfiatArdav. tn a nAwlv-naavried 'fashion.' A crrefen. Newmarkefc-cnt coat, f 


descnbing yesterday, to a newiy-marrl<^d fashion. ' A grefen, Newmarket-cut coaij Vil^- 'i 
coiipje, the elegant appearance of her 'first gilt butioiii^ ; a staring Waistcoat ; a 
lover at a Lord Mayor’s ball, in pint satin br green bravat, and' breeches and top*bodftb'^;^ 
breeches, a white satin waistcoat, with a were to be seen bh young men of family 
plum-coloured ’ velvet coat'. Mr. Guimiug, fortune Jit the most fashionable ibOTriiny'*' 


wae tne favourite colour of undergiaduate a peorgreeli coat conferred distinction, and ^ 
noblemen when they visited Londbn— boots, dnihken r’uftiaTi squir'e was the hero 
‘ and leather brfeeches having been' the h^ual class. 
dihuel^^cbstumebf his cotemporaties. ‘ B^e also The feig^ of fiasb slang w?t8 succeeded' bjf 
men tioiis that Captain Olapham, a Cambridge the reign of faddle. Affectation was the 
. blood, always wore a: huge cocked hat m order of tlie day ; waistcoats of many colours, ' ' 
an afternoon, which' led jDr. Kidd to ask worn in tiers ; fur, lace, embroidery, braid; 
the author one evening when the captain bright blue and brown coats, covered with 
happened to pass, who that very gentlemanly velvet ; ringlets, and even rouge. Yello^ir * 
looking fellow was? We, who now as- jiaritaloons, under hessian boots decked with 
Bociate a large cocked hat with a parish brass spurs, were revived. Hats were worn Oh 
beadle or a heavy father in a light comedy, one side, set back on the head. It was, ifi a 
can scarcely understand this really sincere word, the age of swells, althongh the terzft^/ 
compliment. Although the reign of boots had not theh been invented. ‘ ■ 

and leather breeches as a morning costume At the time when I, as a schoolboy in.ther ' 
passed away before my time, still there first form; began to wear gloves, to oil my hair^ 
were a large number of the House of Com- and commenced effangiug from the grub to 
moijs, chiefly baronets, who adhered to that the butterfly, there was a costume worn by d' ‘ 
uniform of the sejuire up to the passing of fasliionable four-in-hand club, which wouli^* i 
the lleform Bill. Old Mr. Byng, Sir Francis hi the present day, bring down screams fridifi 
Burdett^ and Mr. Sheppard the member for the Adclphi prHaymarket galleiy t then we, 
Frome, were among the last. A member of looked on it with interis'e adthi];attoh md} 
the once celebrated Lambton Hunt, who has longing. I was at Cheltenham for the hoUdayji, * 
been looking over my shoulder, tells me that and saw the yoting Edrl Crihiplcy, and his 
when he was mamed, about forty years ago, inseparable companton' Tj6rd Maroon, loungd; 
he and his bestman and the bride’s brothel's dowii the High Street' in coats of a light snuff’ . 
all wore white leathers and top boots, white brown, call feu d’Cbfhr, niade with wnat wercr' 
waistcoats, and blue coats. Forty years earlier called gigot, or leg-of-mutton sleeves,' and 
it wais one of the rules of the Tarporley Hunt tails sharply pointed, so as to cover the least 
that, every member on his marriage should possible pOiftion of the person; gilt buttons^ ' 
present all the other members of the Hunt and crimson velvet waistcoats set off the ’ 


with a pair of well-stitched leather breeches, blazing coats ; and bright green trowsei-s, 

The only baronet who still reptidiaUs pan- tight at the knees, and bell-moiitlied so as to; 
tfldoous is the evergreen Sir Tatton Sj^cs. cover the feet, completed the suit. Low-crowned J 
Long before railroads or even fast coaches sugar-loaf hats, surmounted heads elaborately^* 

■ ^ x.'i m-i.!.-*. ' aJ Xa ri_j ^1 j Ai? : 


were iuyonted, Sir JTattbn used to start curled, and an enbrmoiis stock of jewellfeiyj^ 
on . a . journey of two hundred mllbs on his completed . a* .picture which many thougllS'^' 
thdro'ughbredhackjwithno other baggage than extravagant, 'but no one ridiculous. ' lt ‘w«^ 
avaliiBie coutainihg a. pair of satin oreeches, the fitsTtipnf. ; ■ ? 

silk stockihgs, pumps, and a clean shirt for The Aje'xt change I can remember 
evening use, strapped behind his saddle. what 1 may call the velvet mania. 

Troi^^iracamemtofashi^^ was laid Wherever it was possible 

Blatofif am the Co^cks at the great rejoic- coats, frock-coats, and great-coats.' 'OoIlilJptf 




, , .(CpndAct^by 


with the best Genoa at some forty shil- esse dor6e iu .society to fiiolid inactiyity — ^to 
lings a yard. There is a tradition in my nodding instead of bo wing, to crawling inst^d 
family of how, at a famous birthday dinner of dancing, and to monosyllables instead .o£ 
at my aunt Barbara Parchment’s, 1 neglected conversation. How co^ld, a man swaddled in 
‘all the delicacies of the table in my anxiety his clothes dance, talk, laugh, or sneeze? 
to display the plum-coloured velvet lining of I remember passing my time at a famous 
my coat. Indeed, when I observe the sim- breakfast, leaning against the doov-jamb, 
plicity, even the sombreness of modern even- unable to attack a most tempting Spanish 
ing dress, I can scarcely realise the gorgeous ham and Cambridge brawn in consequence 
costumes in wliich we used to indulge in of the exquisite fit of a pair of univer- 
my student’s days. sally admired salmon-coloured trowsers of 

Tom Probe, who is now in the Church, newly invented merino. I did venture at 
went to tlie Hardware Assembly in a bright last, when a loud crack compelled me to retire 
brown coat lined with white satin, a green covered with blushes. 

and gold waistcoat, a white satin stock, and When I saw jty son Peter shake himself 
tights of white kerseymere with a thin cord into his well-cut clothes — a triumph of Jermyn 
of gold down the side. He was very much Street art — and pull ‘on his clastio kid-fronted 
admired by the ladies genci-ally. ]5ob Possett, boots, I congratulated him on ha\ Ing escaped 
who is now a thriviug solicitor of serious the punishment of the boot, and the pillory of 
principles, used to wear, on Sundays and holi- the stock wliich his poor father often sufferecl 
days, a blue frock as much braided and without compulsion. For . my own part, let 
frogged as an officer of hussars ; and, for my artists and aesthetic critics rant as they will, 
own part, I was not ashamed to walk in Hyde I do not believe that a more suitable dress for 
Park with him i^ winter in a great coat with civilised life was ever devised than, that ordi- 
deep fur collars and cuifs, which then secured narily worn at the present day, as a morning 
me some extra attention, and now would mark dress, especially in the various kinds of tweed,* 


me as a mountebank or quack doctor. 


in dark or light colours, according to the 


The era of brilliant-coloured velvet ten- season. It is a dress in which a man can eat, 
gmiioa waistcoats, fur, and braid, was sue- drink, read, write, run, fight, ride, and carry 
ceeded by the corvine style. The dandies books or provisions in his pockets, if need- 
took the sarcasm of the author of Pelham for ful, and can put on or take off in three 
earnest, and morning ffites became something minutes. There was a struggle about fifteen 
like assemblies of undertakers. We became years ago between the quiet and the gorgeous 
as black as crows; shirts were discjirded. stylo; for, at apigeon-shootingmatch in Edin- 
Black, and all black, was the word ; so that burgh, between Lord Muzzle and Captain Wad 
when Count D’Orsay introduced white waist- of Meltoiiian reputation, the captain appeared 
coats it was quite a relief, although it turned in an old tartan shooting suit, the peer in 
the crows into magpies. ^ black trowsers strapped down over wonderful 

^ But, more absurd than all was the era of boots, a tartan velvet waistcoat of his clan . 
tightness. About a quarter of a century ago pattern, an ample satin stock, and a frock of 
a fashion came in and long continued, of mak- white linen plush. Nevertheless, the dandy 
ing clothes so tight that they were calculated won the match. 

to stifle, strangle, and torture the wearer, But it is in maternal more than in cut that 
rather than to allow him either to work or the present generation have the advantage 
play. The dandy of that wx'etchcd period was over their fathers in comfort and in cheapness, 
tight from the solo of his foot to the crown of To begin with under clothing : free-trade in 
his head — some even wox’e sta3's. The trowsers wool has given us a supply of a soft raw 
fitted like a skin ; to pull on the bool^s, which material wliich is applied to all sorts of 
with difficulty passed through the legs of the hosiery. Keenly do I remember the battles I 
trowsers, required a long struggle, with aid ot had with my nurse on thosubjectof certain irri- 
boot-powder and boot-hooks. The waistcoat tating flannel under- waistcoats. Now, elastic 
was^ laced in, so that if the victim wae so ill woollen shirts are to be had cheaper than the 
advised as to eat, the buttons flew off flannel of those days, and as soft as silk. So, 
with a loud report. The w.aistband of the too, merino stockings have superseded coarse 
trowsers was drawn in with a buckle, to worsted. Not only Shetland and Welsh, but 
which many owed permanent disease. The Australian, Silesian, Cape, and Egyptian sheep 
coat required care when put on, as the fine are laid under contribution by the hosier. So 
cloth was apt to crack. To lift eitlier ann with shirts. In my boyhood linen was the 
was a danger and a difficulty, for the sleeves only possible wear for a gentleman. Soldiers 
were ftot considered perfect if a single and sailors, and poor folks, were supplied 
wrinkle appeared. To crown the miseries with a scanty linen garment of the texture 
of the dandy, he wore round Ids neck of a jack-towel. Now cotton, made as it 
an instrument in the shape of a stock which can be made, is not a sixth of the price, 
only allowed noses of true Mosaic form to warmer, and more wholesome. A workiiig 
point towards the ground. No doubt it was man’s wife can manufacture a.good shirt for 
the, tight fashion, supported by tailors and one shilling, an4 for three shiUings as good a 
bootmaker that for a time reduced our jeun- garment xg^y be produced as former^ cost 


CbAtlflf nUlpeiuk] 


OLD 


tjhirteeii, ititb, 'tb' be abife, a hum'll, or, in 'Briabton, and mjrfrfotid vEd'ni i 
our daady daja^ ii piece of poinMace adorning walking CouH Circular, proleas^ to have * 
the bcttiom. been present, when one of the statei^e^ 

. The hosier’Ai^op is anew branch of business, eighteen hundred and fifty-four apjpeared' at ' 
foundedonthe varieties of men’s woollen dress, a ducal ball in velvet breeches with scai^t 
and on waistcoats, drawers — once of calico or lining to his coat, and scarlet bows to, his shoes. , 
chamois leather only — ^aud stockings. My ho- Before railroads enriched and eonq^^ed 

sier fells me that he sells twenty dozen cotton the squires, country assemblies professed id ^ 
for one Hnen shirt. Hence the universality oif reject the fashions of London and Paris, 
clean shirts, once a luxury confined to the it happened that I waf myself turned b^ack^ ^ 
rich. In looking at the cravats of all colours deeply mortified, from the door of fbe 
and textures that adorn the hosier’s shop- assembly room of Hordborough, on the / 
window, we are reminded of the large double ground of my first pair of patent Icratheiir 
muslin podltice-like cravat, tied in a large bow, boots and black satin stock, wlxich 1 lujkd 
that was in fashion during the Begency, until worn in company with the best men of Pms 
Brummel brought starch and misery, to be a month before at the ball of the celebratedi 
succeeded by the whalebone, horsehair, and diplomatiste, the Comtease de Desdeschado* 
leather affair which was the vanity of my But this was not so bad as my adventure | 
time. Tlie Byronic taste for suicide, murder, at the York races, when I invented a pair of - 
and seagreen discontent, was in part atoned kid boots with pump soles, covered with 
for by the move in favour of unthrottled the French polish which preceded patent 
necks. Much may be said for and against the leather. The day turned out wet, and not 
all-round collar, but it is at any rate a tesii- only was the blacking transferred to my 
mony in favour of clean linen, and a supersede white trowsers, but 1 lost the sole of one 
ing of the abominable strings of the old collar, boot in walking from the grand stand to 
It is worthy of note, that as cotton shirts the cathedral-close, 
came in, those abominable impositions, All dandy fancies died out with my wife’s 
dickeys, went out of fashion. Gloves have second baby. A thick-soled shooting shoo 
increased in variety, cheapness and comfort, and a suit of brown tweed are now my 
—thread, cotton, worsted, cloth, and alpaca favourite wear — well suited for overlooking 
wool, make gloves for colei or hot weather, my farm in all weathers. 

In feet coverings a tremendous step in advance I often wonder if Peter will bo as great a 
has been made, both in material and workman* fool as his father was about dress ; but 1 really 
ship. Here again free trade has done us good do not think the modern young men are 
service, given us Bourdeaux calf, and Syrian so silly as we were. The great coats of the 
kid, and taught our workmen, obliged to com- present day are sensible garments ; you can 
pete with Irance and Germany, how to cut get into them and out of them with ease— 
a good-looking boot, that will fit without they are of Bohemian or Hungarian origin* 
pinching. The button boot and the boot Cloaks once liad a short reign, but they are 
with elastic sides are great inventions worthy not suited for general use among a conimer- 
of knighthood. In my dandy days we cial people, whose time is money. They ari 
carried boot-hooks and a boot-jack wherever well enough for the stately sleepy southerns, 
we went, and allowed ourselves ten minutes to who sit and smoke, or strut and smoke aU 
get on our dress boots ; the result being a clay. Besides; an Englishman wants pockets, 
plentiful crop of corns and bunions, and even Cloaks are only of use in a carriage and boating, 
more serious consequences, whicli are now All real improvements in dress have been 
becoming less and less common. Cloth boots, suggested by oiir field sports. The taste 
which preceded kid, were considered in the for deer-stalking in the Higlilnnds, aided by 
country a sign of Sardanapaliaii effeminacy. Scott’s poems working on the mammas, gave 
Twenty years ago a young surgeoji lost his our children a graceful costume, our nion 
election as resident surgeon for a counti’y tweed jackets and easy trowsers and double- 
infirmary, in spite of firat-rato testimonials, toed shoes. Who could stalk deer in tights ? 
because he wore button boots and a flat Perhaps we owe as much for that admirable 
watch in his waistcoat pocket instead of liis garment, the sliepheixl’s plaid trowser, to the 
breeches fob. The foot-pavement of round early persistency of Lord Brougliaiu, ee 
stones, before flags were introduced, required for the diffusion of useful knowledge. We 
a thick clumsy boot ; besides, old English have to thank the French for boots, HatiEL; 
leather defied attempts at elegance and ease, gloves, and the flat vratches whicli replace^^' 
Withinmyrecollection it was considered im- the warming-pans which so often caused the 
possibjle to make boots of patent leather. Even death of John Bull, pressing at the wrontjj 
blacking is a modem invention : when the moment on his capacious corporation, 
difficulty of patent was conquered by a Frenchr The old beaver hat, now only to be Ibupicl 

man, patent boots superseded pumps and silk on bishops, deans, and prebends, is an expen- 
fltpckingaat balls,butnot without a struggle, sive fluffy, ill-looking affair, which grows 
A few years aiffo, fancy silk stockings with brown just as it begins to grow emooth. ^ 
thin shoes, tied in a large bow, were to be A liat was once the sign of n 

' seen plentifully parading the (%ain Pier at strolling actor or a Sunday dimoy : liow, 






ixb||r(n^ in*iuakeiuid 8 lmpe^in^£nglwnd|^b^ lej 'are' pkbsaifil'i^nd ' hmifftiW 

^ovkredwith the best French plushy ' which' boots ^ a fvet'i sponge isttj^ri^eh tbC'^cArsliu 
we cannot dye of the l^e blacky ^ the • mlki kboui'S of ai 6 ervaa 1 ;ok!i' tops. -Top 
htit^ is worn by judges and' 'mtrdthicn. well o& tall 'men. Napoleons hare beeh^nfiruch 
Ohrmtie first produced a respebtable article; depreciated by certain writers on sport be** 
Under the pressure of a strike of his beaver cause they are economical <^118 it love ' Of 
^ hat makers, he sent to Paris* ifor^ hrorkticii, sport depended on a balance at your banker’^s. 
dnd did away with the prejudibe^adaliist tilk. • IfiL were npw asked w^at an^ the cardial 
It was time, for th^ pm beuVer,' minted’ 'Up* rules to ^ bo' followed by a young swell of the 
in tlie remotest ’wiidiijf Was 'almost' Mctliict. Jnineteenth century — and all young fellows 
A better Jobktng hkit may liow be bad fbr .of leisure have a right to be swells for one 
sixteen shillings! < formerly cost forty^ .year in their lives — I shall say, first be clean ; 
Observe how seldotmthe re<l, cut forehead, sq 'secondly, neat ; thirdly, consistent^; ‘ fourthly, 
common in/ the old' bhbd cheap hat times, is beboming in your dress. To be clean it easier 
to be seen now, i Hat-inaking has trebled now- than twenty-five years ago. Sixpenny 

. 4vi I A At>A‘4-rv Tva 


nothing ec^ual 


fortunktely" 


to the' hunting cap, which won't fall ofij more tlie fashion with ofyeii neck and SjbeVCs 
protects the eyes from sun^ wind, and than when a black stock and tight slbeVes hid 
brambles, and con be ventilated'. In some the colour of the shirt. Neatness consist^ in 
counties it is the foolish fashion 'to 'hunt in clothes* well made, and put on with decent 
hats, which often require a hand to hold oh care. i ’ To be consistent, wear that which looks 
that ‘would be better ' 'ernfpi^yed on ’ the suitable to your pursuit. Don’t let your 


bridle. For, as Squire Warburton' sings, frieiids Cry out. When you enter your ofiice; 

- ^ ^ but «hen Bioadbrini lice flat, ' Flixhhy Of the Guards, who wore them 

I will answer him pat, diflferent races, and'then gave 

Oh who but a crackekull would rido in a hat? to his valet, they don’t do for you, who 

can only afford four pair in a year. And 
Sooner or later the hunting-cap or helmet*- although Flabby, who is a very handsome 
shaped hat will become universal in the field fellow, with dark hair and a fresh com- 
aiid in the army. As it is becoming to most plexion, looked very well in a green surtout 
faces, it must be the foundation of hat and a peach-coloured cravat, they would look 
reform, if any be needed. Perhaps it is as very shabby on you in three months, 
well to. keep up a division between town dress People with plenty of money may consult 

and country dress. The Americans have their fancy aud their tailor, always reiuem- 
made a great mistake in making a black bering that there is nothing so absurd as a 
suit— including a black satin waistcoat, which man who dresses for himself. But ninety 
gets so soon shabby — their universal cos- per cent of our friends should choOse what 
tume. will look well to the hist. 

I must not conclude my gossip without a Harmony is worth studying. ThumpiugtOn, 
few more words about riding Idross* This our who was applying for an appointment in the 
ancestors, who lived oil horseback; understood Grand Thibet Railway, as cashier, called on 
better than we do. Trowseirs* are' a mistake, me' the other day, looking woe-begohe and 
except for a merq promenade? it cheval : they wretched, in a black suit, rather too new. 
get splashed, stained with perspiration, and I made him substitute a dark blue silk for an 
pUiUed out of shape ; and they do not afibrd so ill- Washed white cravat, and he went away 
firm or graceful a seat as boots and breechesi looking cheerful and respectable. He got the; 
-Leathers for hunting in fine weather are the situation, aud attributes his gracious ibceptioh 
mpst comfortable wear, if you have a man who at first sight to the purple era Vat. All the 
^m^clean them at home ; otherwise the expense staring colours arc to be avoided, but a bright' 
is' ruinous. In wet weather, unless very colour may be worn if well harmonised. ' All' 
thick, they are apt to turn to tripe. They black on a sallow complexion with dark hair, 
shoiiJa not be too tight. During the tight era is the costume of misery. A white -waistcoat 
it used to take the fat colonel of a dragoon has often bebti /h great success, by giving 
Vsgiment an hour to get into a ueW paircf light and cheerfumess to a lecture or a' 
doeskins. A really well-fitting pair of leathers speedb. Sbediuess, ' especially in -Washed-out 
arealuxury; and with comfortablebootseiiabie summer clothes, is detestable: so aTe silk#* 
a man to ride over the^stiffest fence with com- or satin woril at the button-boles, oat half- 
fort and confidence.' For wet weather worsted dirty embroidered waistcoats. Which We see 
cord are good wear. The white cloth imita- on very respectable people. The bachelor who 
tion of buckskin is liable to turn a seedy cannot depend bn hiS 'washerwoiuah should 
washing. escheW white duCks, find slick to his tweed 

^ ,The .patent Jei^her Napoleons introduced or doeiSkim, • OVeat liberties bf taste may b^' 
into^rtbis country by the late Lord^ Alvau^ l allowed tb tf hafiifebkmjr young fellow of from 






eigMMt ix>.>drQsiriEip0ii|it^n«iiCp:iar^«e7(m 

4$;3$ai;ktC«i)i)^A*dym4h aft other people ido, t^iateod .it^j.givfee «>^roe .dreoA^wini 
withojwfefftffefittog Wgul«rity,*or indulging in PtlPueVnny wTclft yours wiU justAfy/j* . » 
sloyealineaei ie 'tbo rule. Dr. Johudoir dear young Jody, your mother »deetiitf 

was riglitiyheii he said, a sloven at to have a most attentive a^ei|ci«iit8eraiBt/ 

will be a beaet at forty. u- who istmoreiike afrkod-^* ^ ^ 

I T - — '■ ' ■ ' — am ^her daughter, sirJ* n * \ 

■MrfDTiar a xm C5nTTT>i!T' .i!‘Dut‘iyhenI tell you $heejip»|M»lydeeitedf 
rJyJKlJl AJNJJ DUUJlH. , thfttlywniightnotbetold^V't , :l 

BY TBB AUTHOR OP MART BARTok. ‘ ' ' * good or patient leninigfai to snb« 

» mit to the proliibition. Besides,! I am « sOSPsy 

you are too wise-**too experieooad' tohaye^ 
CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. promised to keep tlw 6teret»’* ♦ * t ' 

The next altemoon Dr. Donaldson came to Well/* said he, half-smiling, though aad^; 
pay his iirst visit to Mis. Hale. The mystery enough, there you are ri{^t. 1 did uot^ 
that Margaret lipped their late habits of promise. In fact, I fear, the aeci*et will sooiit 


sloyeniineae, is •the hhst rule. Dr. Johudou 
was righ.t when he said, a sloven at twe8]{ty 
will be -A beast at forty. .i • 

NPBTH AND SOUTfi!' ' 

BY THB AUTHOR OF MARY BARTok ' ^ | 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

The next altemoon Dr. Donaldson came to 


iutiiEASy had bipken thiuugb, was lesumed. 
Shp was exslnded from the room, while Dixon 


enough be known without my revealing it.**' 
He paused. Margaret Went very whiie^r 


was admitted. Margaret was not a leady and compressed her lips a little more. Others* 
• lover, but where she loved alie loved passion- wihe not a feature moved. With the qiiiolq 
ately> and with no small degree of jealousy. insight into chameter, without which no/ 
bhp went into her mother's bed^room, just medical man cab rise to the eminence of Dn« 
behind the drawing-room, and paced it,up and Donaldson, he Haw that she would exact the* 
down, while awaiting the doctor's coming fulil truth ; that -slio would know If one iotd 
out. Every now and then she stopped to was withheld luad tliat the withholdings 
listen ; she fancied she heard a moan. She would be torture more acute than the know- 
clenched her hands tight, and hold her ledge of it. He spoke two short sentences in 
breath. She w;is sure sho heaixl a moan, a low voice, watching her all the time ; for 
Then all was still for a few minutes more ; the pupils of her eyes dilated into a black 
and then there was the moving of chairs, the horror, and the wliiteliess of her complexion 
raised voices, all the little dlstui bailees of became livid. He ceased speaking. He 


leave-taking. 


waited for that look to go o^T, — ^ibr her gasping' 


When she heard the door open, she went breath to come. Then she said 


quickly out of the bed-room. i “ i tliank you most truly, sir, for your con* 

My father is from home, Dr. Donaldson ; ild^ce. That dread has haunted me fbv 
he has to attend a pupil at this hour, hlay many weeks. » ilt« U a true, real agony. My 
I trouble you to come into his room down- poor, p<iK>r inotiier ! ** her lips began to quiver/ 
stairs ? '* * and lie lot iiev have the relief of tears, sum 

She saw, and triumphed over all the obsta- of her power of self-control to check theim < 
cles which Dixon threw in her way ; assum- A few tears — those weio all slie shod, 
iug her rightiul position as daughter of the fore she recollected the many qucstiouft ^6 
house in something of the spirit of the Elder longed to ask. ' 

IBx other, which quelled the old servant’s offi- “ Will there bo much aulTeriug I** 
ciuiisuess veiy clTectually. Margaret's con- He sho^>k his head. That we cannot tell. ^ 
scious assumption of this unusual dignity of It de[>euds on constitution ; ou a thousand 
demeanour towards Dixon, gave her an in- things. But the late discoveries of medical 
stant’s amusement in the midst of her anxiety, science have given, us large power of alleyia- 
Shc knew, from the surprised expression on tion.” 

Dixon’s ^e, how ridiculously grand she “My father !’* said Margaret, trembling All 
herself must be looking ; and the idea carried over. 

her down stairs into the room ; it gave her ** 1 do not know Mr. Halo. I mean, i(|||ia 


“ X thank you most truly, sir, for your con* 


that length of oblivion from the keen shai p- dilEcult to give advice. But I should say, * 
ncBS of uie recollection of the actual busiiiebs on, with the knowledge you have forced 
imliand. Now, that came bock, and seemed to give you so abruptly, till the fact which * 
to take away her breath. It was a moment could not withhold has become in some^^ 
or two before she could utter a word. degree fainiiini; to you, so that you mayv^% 

But she spoke with an air of command, as ^vlthuut loo great on effort, be able to 
she asked what comfort you can to your father. Befor0r t 

“What is the matter with mamma? You then,— my visits, which, of coiime, 1 
will oblige me by telling the simple truth.” repeat from time to time, although 1 feilr fia 
^ * L on the doctor's can do nothing but alleviate,— a thouBaiiftr^ 


will oblige me by telling the simple truth.” repeat from time to time, although 1 feilr fia 
Then, seeing a slight hesitation on the doctor's can do nothing but alleviate,— a thouBaiifti^ 
part, she added— little cirounlstancos, will have occurred to' 

“lamtheonly vhild shehas — ^here, Imean. awaken his alarm, to deepen it— eo thatlin' 
My father is not sufficiently slarmcd, 1 fear ; will be all the better prepared.-***Nay/ my 
aud« therefore^ if there is any serioqs appre- dear young lady — nay, my deaiwl saw l£r. 
hension, it must be broken to him gently. 1 Thornton^ and 1 honour yoor iaidieir 
con do this. I can nurs^.^nyp^otl)^. ]^Ay} ] sacriff ce he has made, koweTexnn&^en* X 


househ<m:j) mffiBa 


[CondaeM >7 


beli^re him to be.'^Well, this once, if it ivill'iDojialdsoiiy told aidsinif^ him quostions-*-^ 

f «ase you, my (fear. Ouly remember, when have you, child ? ” ^Margaret did not reply — 
come again, I come as a friend. And you only looked wistfully towards her. Mrs. 
must learn to look upon me as such, because Hale became more displeased. " He would 
seeing each other — getting to know each other not, surely, break his word to me, and 
at such times as these, is worth years of “ Oh yes, mamma, he did. T made him. It 
' " morning calls.” was I — blame me.” She knelt down by her 

Margaret could not speak for crying ; but mother’s sidci, and caught her baud — she 
she wrung liis hand at parting, would not let it go, though Miu Hale tried 

“ Tliat’s what I call a fine girl ! ” thought to pull* it away. She kept Iciaain g and the 
• JDr, Donaldson, when he was seated in his hot tears she shed bathed it. 
carriage, and had time to examine his ringed "Margaret, it was very wrong of you. You 
hand, which had slightly suffered from her know I did not wish you to know.” But as 
pressure. "Who would have thought that if tired with the contest, she left her hand in 
little hand could have given such a squeeze ? Margaret’s clasp, and by and by she re- 
But the bones were well put together, and turned the pressure faintly. That encouraged 
that gives immense power. What a queen Margaret to speak. 

she is I With her head thrown back at first “ Oh, mamma ! let me be your nuwe. I 
to force me into speaking the truth ; and will leam anything Dixon can teach me. But 
tlip bent so eagerly forwards to listen. Poor you know I am your child, and I do think !• 
thing ! I must see she does not overstrain her- have a right to do everything for you.” 
self. Thoughit’s astonishing how much those "You don’t know what you are asking” 
thorough-bred creatures can do and suffer, said Mrs. Hale, with a shudder. * 

That girl ’s game to the back-bone. Another, “Yes, Ido. I know a great deal more than 
who had gone that deadly colour, could never you are aware of. Let me be your nurse, 
have come round without either fainting or Let me try, at any rate. No one has ever 
hysterics. But she would not do either — ^not shall ever try so hard as I will do. It will 
she ! And the very force of her will brought be such a comfort, mamma.” 
her round. Such a gdrl as that would win " My poor child I Well, you shall try. Do 
myheart,if I were thirty years younger. Its you know, Margaret, Dixou and I thought 
too late now. Ah ! here we ai'o at the you would quite shrink from me if you 
Archers’.” So out he juinj)e(l, with thought, knew — ” 

wisdom, experience, sympathy, all prompt " Dixon thought ! ” said Margaret, her lip 
and ready to attend to the calls made upon curling. “Dixon could not give me credit 
then, by this family, just as if there were for enough true love — for as much as herself ! 
none other in the world. She thought, I suppose, that I was one of j 

Meiinwhile, Margaret had returned into those poor sickly women who like to lie on 
her father’s study for a moment, to recover rose leaves, and be fanned all day. Don’t let 
strength before going ui^stairs into her Dixon’s fancies come any more between you 
mother’s presence. and me, mamma. Don’t, please I ” implored 

" Oh, my God, my God ! but this is terri- she. 
blc. How shall 1 bear it? Such a deadly "Don’t be angry with Dixon,” said Mrs. 
disease! no hope! Ob, mamma, mamma, I Hale, anxiously. Mtirgaret recovered herself, 
wish I liad never gone to Aunt Shaw’s, and "No 1 I won’t. I will try and be humble, 
been all those precious years away from you ! and leam her ways, if you will only let me do 
Poor mamma! how much she must have all I can for you. Let me be in the first 
borne 1 Oh, I pray Iho.', my God, that her place, mother — 1 am greedy of that. I used 
sufferings may not be too acute, too dreadful, to fancy you would forget me while I was 
Hdw shall I bear to see them 1 How can I away at Aunt Shaw’s, and cry myself .to sleep 
bear papa s agony ? He must not be told at nights with that notion in my head.” 

not all at once. It would kill him. "And I used to think, how will M^garet 
I .won t lose another moment of my own bear our makeshift poverty after the thorough 
mother.” comfort and luxury in Harley Street, till I 

She ran upstairs. Dixon was not in the have many a time been more ashamed of yofur 
r<^m. Mrs. Hale lay back in an easy chair, seeing our contrivances at Helstone than of 
with a soft white shawl wra'|)|)ed around her, any stranger finding them out.” 
and a becoming cap juit on, iu expectation , " Oh, mamma I and I did so enjoy them, 

of the doctor’s visit. Her face haci a little They were so ranch more amusing than all 
faint colour in it, and tlie very exhaustion the jog-trot Haiiey Street ways. The ward- 
after the examination gave it a peaceful robe shelf with handles, that served as a 
look. Margaret was surprised to see her supper-tray on grand occasions ! And the 
look so calm. old tearchests stuffed and covered for otto- 

" Why, Margaret, how strange you look I mans ! I think what you call the makeshift 
what is the matter ?” And then, as the idea oontrivanoes at dear Helstone were a charm- 
stole into her mind of what was indeed the ing part of the life there.” 
real state of the case, she added, as if a little " 1 s^U never see Helstone again, Maiv 
displeased ; " you have not bocn seeing Dr. I gai's^** said Mrs. Hale, the teacs welling up 


. - 




, . ec^' not. repil;^. 

rs. Jtia^ bn. r While J was there 1 
Vaa for ' ever, wanting to leave it. Every 

S ince Mmed pleasanter^ now I shall 

i'o far away from it. lam rightly punished,” 
“ You must not talk so,” said Margaret 
impatiently. "He said you migkt live for 
years. Oh, mother ) we will have you back 
at Helatone yet.” 

" No, never ! That I must tako as a just 
penance. But, Margaret — Frederick !” 

At the mention of that one word, she sud- 
denly cried out loud, as in some . sharp 
agony. It seemed as if the thought of him 
upset all her composure, destroyed the calm, 
overcame the exhaustion. Wild passionate 
cry succeeded to cry — " Frederick ! Frederick ! 
Come to me. 1 am dying. Little hrst-boru 
child, come to me once again ! ” 

She was in violent hysterics. Margaret 
went and called Dixon in terror. Dixon 
came in a huff, and accused Margaret of 
having over-excited her mother. Margaret 
bore all meekly, only trusting that her father 
might not return. In spite of hci* alarm, 
which was even greater than the occasion 
jiistiQed, she obeyed all Dixon’s directions 
promptly and well, without a word of self- 
justification. By so doing she mollified her 
accuser. They put her mother to bod, aiul 
argaret sate by her till she fell asleep, and 
afterwards sate by her till Dixon beckoned 
her out of the room, and, with a sour fiice, 
as if doing something against the grain, she 
bade her drink a cup of coffee which she had j 
prepared for her in the drawing-room, and 
stood over her in a commanding attitudo as 
she did so. 

'‘You fllioidd not have been* so curious, 
Miss, and then you would not have needed to 
fret before your time. It would have come 
soon enough. And now, 1 suppose, you’ll tell 
master, and a pretty household 1 shall have 
of you 1 ” 

“ No, Dixon,” said Margaret, sorrowfully, 

" I will not tell papa. could not bear it 
as I can.” And by way of proving how well 
she bore it, she burst into tears. 

" Ay ! I knew how it would be. Now 
you’ll waken your mamma, just after, she’s 
gone to sleep so quietly. Aliss Margai'et my 
dear, I’ve had to Keep it down this many a 
week ; and though I don’t pretend I can love 
her as you do, yet 1 loved her better than 
any other man, woman, or child— no one but 
Master Frederick ever came near her in my 
mind. Ever since Lady Beresford’s maid 
first took me in to see her dressed out in 
white crapo, and corn-ears, and scarlet pop- 
wes, and I ran a needle down into my fingei\ , 
and broke it in, and she tore up her worked.l 
pocket handkerchief after they’d cut it out, 
and came in to* wet the bandages again with 
lotion when she returned from tlie ball, where 
she’d been the p^jettiest young lady of all, 
I’ve never loved aiw - one like her. I little 
thought then that I should live to see hei* 






bjrought so low^ 1 mean mo rsprpadfh 
to nphbdy. Many a one calls you .p^^ itu^ 
handsome, and what noti .Hven< in this mnoky 
place, enough to blind one’s eyes^ the otirla 
can see that But yoa’ll never be like your 
mother for beauty — never : not if you live 
to be a hundred.” 

" Mamma is very pretty still. Po6r 
mamma ! ” 

"Now don’t ye set off again, or I cdiall 
give way at last.” (whimpering “ Yon *11 
never stand master’s coming home, and ques- 
tioning, at this rate. Qo out and take a 
walk, and come in something-like. .Many’s 
the time I’ve longed to walk it off-— the 
thought of what was the matter with her, 
and how it must all end.” 

“ Oh, Dixon ! ” said Margaret, “how often 
I’ve been cross with you, not knowing what 
a terrible secret you had to bear 1” 

" Bless you, cluld ! I lUce to see you show- 
ing a bit of spirit. It’s the good old Beres- 
ford blood- Why, the last. Sir John but two 
shot his steward down there where he stood, 
for just telling him that he’d racked the 
tenants, and he’d racked the tenants till he 
could get no more money off them than he 
could get skin off a flint.” 

“Well, Dixon, I won’t shoot you, and I’ll 
try not to be cross again.” 

" You never have. If I’ve said it at times, 
it has always ‘been to myself, just in private, 
by way of making a little agreeable conversa- 
tion, for there’s no one here fit to talk to. 
And when you fire up, you’re the very image 
of* Master Frederick. I could find in my 
heart to put you in a passion any day, just to 
see his stormy look coming like a great cloud 
over your face. But now you go ' out, Mii^. 
I’ll watch over missus ; and as for mastcur, 
his books are company enough for him if he 
should come iii.” 

"I will go,” said Margaret. She hung 
about Dixon for a minute or so, as if afraid 
and irresolute; then suddenly kissing her, 
she went quickly out of the room. 

" Bless her 1 B^ld Dixon. " Slie’s as sweet 
as a nut. There are three people I love : it’s 
missus, Master Frederick, and her. Just 
them three. That’s all. The rest be banged, 
for I don’t know what , they’re in the world 
for. Master was bom, I suppose, for to 
maiTy missus. If I thought he loved her 
properly, I might get to love him in time. 
But he should ha* made a deal more on hex; 
and not been always reading, reading, think- 
ing, thinking. See what it has brought hiss 
to I Many a one who never reads nor thinks / 
either, gets to be Bector, ami Dean, and whftt: 
not ; and I dare say master mighl), if h^d' 
just minded missus, and let the weary reading 
and thinking alone. — There she goes’’ (looking 
out of the window os she heard jtixe front 
door shut). "Poor young lady I her 'dothes 
look shabby to what they did when she dmae 
to Helstone a year ago. Then sha. had 
not so much as a darned stocking cw a 


pair of gloves in oU her mostly all field-labouzf^t)i|p se^d 

And now— I” . . : be sown, the haygot miJhe.OQrh’j^p^^ 

, ^ . . "WeUI” widTie. kft JW resu^. KU ■ 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. ^ pip^^ pUt his ‘‘well ifttlioform of an 

Maroaret went out heavily and unwillingly interrogation, 
enougli. Hut 4;lie length of a street— -yes, the she went on, " whi^t would he- 

air <5 a MiLtoii street— cheered her ^ young come of, the farmers ?*’ 
blood before she reached her first turning. He puffed away. “I reckon/ they^d ho^Q 
Her step grew lighter,^ her Up redder. She either tp give up their farms, or to give fair 
began to take notice, instead of having her yate of wage.” 

thoughts turned so. exelusiyely inwaixl. She " Suppose they could not, or would not do 
saw unusual loiterers in the streets: men the last; they could not give up their farms 
witli tlieir hand^ iu, tlmir pockets sauntering all in. p. minute, however much they might 
along ; loud-laughing and loud-spoken girls „wish to do so ; but they would have no hay, 
clostcred togeiheiy nppai-ently excited to high ;Uor corn to sell that year ; and whore would 
spirits, and a boisterous independence of the money come from.' to pay tlie labourers^ 
temper and behaviour. "J'he more ill-looking wages the iiexl ? ” 

of the men — the discrediUble minority--hun^ §till puffing away. At last he said - 

about on the steps of the beer-houses and ^‘1 know nought of your ways down South, 
gin-shops, smoking, and commenting iiretty I ha^vc heerd they’re a pack of spiritless, 
freely on every p^jiser-by. ^Margaret disliked do\vu 7 trQddeu men ; welly clemmed io death ; 
the proepeeb of thi^long walk through these tod much dazed wi’ clemming to know when 
streets before sbe '^came to the‘ fields which they’re put. upon. Now, it’s not so here, 
she had planned to reach. Justead, she We known when we’i*e put upon ; and we’n 
would go and see BesSy Higgins. , It would t (0 m.ich blood in us to stand it. “We just 
not be so refreshing as a quiet Country walk, take o u' hands fro? our looms, and say, ‘ Yo 
but still it would perhaps be doing the kinder may clem us, but yo’ll not put upon us, my 
thin^. masters ! * And be danged to ’em, they shan’t 

Nicholas Higgins was sitting by the fire this time ! ” 
smoking, as she went in. Bessy was rocking "I wish I lived down South,” said Bessy, 
herself on the other aide. “ There’s a deal to bear there,” said Mar-» 

Nicholas took his pipe out of his mouth, garet. “ There are sorrows to bear every- 
and standing up, pushed his cliair towards where. There is very hard bodily labour to 
Margaret ; he leant against the chimney-piece be gone through, with very little food to give 
ill a lounging attitude, while she asked Bessy strength.” 

how she was. , But it’s out of doors,” said Bessy. "Ami 

“ Hoo’s rather down i’ th’ month in regard away from the endless, endless noise, and 
to spirits, but hoo’s better iu health. Iloo sickening h^t.” 

doesn’t like this strike. IToo’s a deal too much “ It’s sometimes in heavy rain, and some- 
set on peace and quietness At any price.” times in bitter cold. A young, person can 
“ This is th’ third strike I’ve seen,*^ said stand it ; but an old man gets racked with 
she, sighing, as if that was answer and expla- rheumatism, aud bent and withered before 
nation enough. his time ; yet he must just work bn the same, 

" Well, third time pays for all. See if we or else go to the workhouse.” 
dqn?t dang th’ masters this time. See if they " I thought yo were so taken wi’ the ways 
don’t oome, and beg us to come back at our of the South country.” 
own price. That’s all. We’ve mwsed it afore- . "Sq I am,” said Margaret, smiling , a little, 

J grant yo; but this time we’n laid as she found herself thus caught. ^ "Tpnly 
orphans, desperate deep.” , .mean, Bessy, there’s good and bad in ,every- 

“ do you strike 1 ” asked ^largareti thing in this world ; and as you felt tho-bAd, 

" Striking is leaving off work till you get yoor iipThere, I thought it was but fair you should " 
own wte qf wages, is it not ? You must not know the bad down there,” , , 


wonder at my Ignorance ; where I come from 
I never heard of a strike.” 

"I wish I were there,” said Bessy, R^arily. 
" But . it’s not for me to get sick ana tirecl o’ 
strikes. This is the last I’ll see. Before^ it’s 


ended I shall be in the Great City->^the Holy ashes, out of hispipe^ wit^so much vehemence 
irusalem.” . that it bi'oke. " Uiat it!s not that they’ve ,. 1^0 

" Hoo’a so full'of the life tp come, hop can- much, sense, out that they’ve too little spirit.*'^ 
>t think of the present. Now I, yo see, ■ " Oh fatbjer 1,* said Bessy, “ what have ye* . 


"And yo say thpy never strike down there]’* 
asked Nicholas abruptly. 

“ No I ” said Margaret ; " I think they hayo’ 
too much sensCf” . , 

"An’ I think,” replied he, dashing the 


Jerusalem.” 


that it broke, 


not think of the present Now I, yo see, ■ " Oh father 1 said Bessy, “ w^t have ye* : . 
am bouud to do the can Jicrp. I think gained by striking 1 Think of that first , striae, ,, 
a bird i* th* hand . two i’ th’ bush. wh.en mpther ws allhad^ocleip^ \ 


So them’s the different views we take on th’ you, the Vb^t< of allj; and yet meusy a ^ 

strike question.”, % -s .; ,*» i? : went jux evepr week at the. same ^age^ till ajV 

Margiirefe People struck, m i^J^t .theire wm w^ fpr : Wd . 

as you call it, where I come from, as they are some went nbggm hu their lives at after.”' " ^ 





strike iv'asl 
k ititiS tkc! 1 


w^B^ft 'ffl'tfifsMUie ydiiVe not tofd me whfti* 
^ you^e.etriking for,” said Margaret agaftui' 
**‘Why, yo see, there’s five or She masters 
wlio have set themselves agSm lutyjfng 
wagSS theyVo been paying these tVo^eSii^ 
pm, and nourishing upon, and getting ndfS^* 
upon. And now they come to uS, a^d‘ feay 
■we’re to take less. And we won’t. ■W^’U 
juSt olem to death first ; and see whO’U^ 
wOirk for 'em thOn. They'll havo^ killed 
the goose that laid them the golden eggs, 
I reckon.” 

“And so you phm dying, in order to be' 
revenged upon them 1” 

“ No,” skid lie, “ r dunnot. I just lopfe 
forward tO ^he chance of dying at thy post 
sooner than yield. That’s wlial? fblk dail 
fine and . nohourablo in a soldiei^, and \thy 
not in a poor weaver-chap ? ” ‘ 


jiitetipe ;a 


Ve ye dpiie many a time afortfj* We ^ getteb ’ 
mOttey laid by ; and we’i^e 'fOs^lyed to stand' » 
and fall together ; not k man oti us Will go " 
for less Wage than th’ Union ^ays is Otir due. 
So I say, ‘hooray’ for the ptrike; and let - 
ThofntOn, and ShcMon, imd Stamper, 'and ' 
their ^et look to it ! ” ' 

' “Thornton!” said Margaret. “Mr.ThorU* 
ton of Marlborough Street 1 ” ^ ^ 


“ But,” said Margaret, “ a Soldier diet in ^ 
the cause of the Nation — ^in the cUU^e of 
othejB.” 

He laughed grimly. “ My lass,” said he, I 
“ yo’ie but a young wenen, but don’t yo 
think I can keep three people — ^that’s Bessy, . 
and Mary, and me — on sixteen shilling a 
week ? Bun yo think it’s for mysei* I’m 
ati iking work at this time? It’s just as 
iiiiich in the cause of others as yon soldier, 
only, m’appen, the cause he dies for is just 
that of somebody he never clapt eyes om 
nor heerd on all lus born da>s, while 1 
take lip John Boucher’s cause, as lives next 
door but one, wi* a sickly wife, and eight 
chihler, none on ’em factory age ; and I 
don’t take up his cause only, though he’s 
a poor good^for-nought, as can only manage 
two looms at aTtime, but 1 take up th’ cause 
o’ justice. Why are we to have less wage 
now, I ask, than two year ago ? ” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Margaret; “I am 
very ignorant. Ask some of your musters. 
Surely they will give you a reason for it. ^ It 
is not mei*ely an arbitrary decision of theirs, 
come to without reason.*’ 

“Yo’ro just a foreigner, and nothing 
more,” said he, contemptuously. “Much 
} o know about it. Ask th* masters ! They’d 
tell us to mind our own business, and thc 7 ’d 
mind theirs. Our business being, yp under- 
stand, to take the bated wage, and be thank- 
ful ; and their business to bate us down to 
clemming point, to swell their profits. That's 
what it is. 

said Margaret, determined not* to 
jrive way, although sna saw she was irritating 
film, “ the state of trade may bo such .as not 
to enable them to give you the same remu- 
nei*ati6"n.*' » 

“State 0* trade ! That’s just a piece o* 
mawra’ humbug. It is rate o’ wages I was 
talking of. Th* foasters keep th’ state o* 
trade in thedr own hai^da ; aud just walk it’ 


, “Aye! Thornton o’ Marlborpugh Mill, ad ' 
wd dJl him.” 

“ He is one of the maatefs ycki are strmng * 
with, is he not ? Whs^ aoi^ of a master ’ 
is he ? ** 

“ Did yp ev6r see a bulldog ? Set a bull*- 
dog on hind legs, and dress him np in coat 
and breeches, afid Vo’n just getten John I 
Thornton.” 

“ Nay,” said Margaret, laughing, “ I deny 
that. Mr. Thornton is plain enough, but 
he ’s not like a bulldog, with its short broad 
nose, and snarling upper lip.” 

“No! not in look, I grant yo. But let 
John Tliomton get hold on a notion, and he’ll ^ 
stick to it like a bulldog ; yd might pull him* * 
away wi’ a pitchfork ere he’d leave go. 
He’s worth fighting wi’, is John lliomt^. 
As for Slick^on, I take it, some o’ these days 
he ’ll wheedle his mep back wi’ fair promises^ ' 
tliat they ’ll just get cheated out of as soon as 
they’iemhis power agaiu. He *11 work his 
fines well out ou ’em, I T1 warrant. He ’s as 

S ery as an eel, he is. He ’s like a cat,'^ 
3ek, and cunning, and fierce. It ’ll never ' 
bo an honest np and doWn fight Wl’ him, as 
it will be Wi’ Thornton. Thdmton is as doUr' 
as a door-nail ; 'on obstinate chap, eveiy 
inch on him, — ^th’ oud'nulldog !” 

“Poor Bessy!” said Margaret, tumb^ | 
round to hpr, “You sigh over it all Ym 
don’t like struggling and fighting as Jour " 
father does, do you ? ” 

“ No ! ” said she, heavily. “I’m sick on ' j 
it. I could have wished to have had other ^ | 
talk about me in mv latter days, than just I <i 
the clashing and clanging and clattenng 
that has weiuried a’ my life long, about wdrlc ** 
and wagps, apd masters, and handa^ 
knobsticks.’* ^ 

“Pooh, wench! latter days be farred'tl' 


deal here to make it more lively for tjMe-”* ' 
“Tbbacco-smoke chokes me!” said sfais^ 
querulously. ' 

“Then I’ll never smoko no more P'fti* 
house!” hb replied, tenderly. ^^Bodi’t^hy 
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didst thou not tell me afore^ tkou foolisb ‘‘Take care,” said Margaret, h(|r oheekf»> 
veiicb ? ” ' flushing and her eye lightning, “how youj> ■ 

She did not epeak for a while^ and then so judge, ^say. 1 shall go home to my mother^ ' 
low that only Margaret heard her : who is so ill-^o ill, Bessy, that there’s no 

‘‘I reckon, he ’ll want a’ the comfort he can outlet but death for her out of the prison, of 
get out o’ either pipe or drink afore he’s done.” her great sudering; and yet I must speak 
Her father went out of doors, evideutJy to clieerfully to rny father, who has no notion of 
finish his pipe. her real state, and to whom the knowledge 

Bessy said passionately, must come gradually. The only person — the 

“Now am notl a fool,— am not I, Miss ? — only one who could sympathise with me and 
there, I knew I ought for to keep fa(her at help me — whose presence could comfort my 
home, and away fro’ the folk that are always mother more than any other earthly things— 
ready for to tempt a man in time o’ strike to is falsely accused — would run the risk of 
go drink, — and there my tongue must needs death if he came to see his dying mother, 
quarrel with this- pipe o’ his’n, — and he ’ll This I tell you— only you, Bessy. You must 
go off, I know he will, — as often as he wants not mention it. No other person iu Milton 
to smoke — and nobody knows wliere it’ll — hai*dly any other person in England knows, 
end. I wish I ’d letten myself be choked Have I not care ? Do I not know anxiety, 
first.” though I go about well-dressed, and have fooa 

“But does your father drink?” asked enough? Oh, Bessy, God is just, and our 
Mamarct. lots are well portio^^ec^out by ij.im, although 

“ No — not to say drink,” replied she, still none but He knows the bitterness of our 
in the same wild excited tone. “ But what souls.” 

win ye have ? There are days wi’ you, as wi* “ I ask your pardon,” replied Bossy, 
other folk, I suppose, when yo get up and go humbly. “ Sometimes, when I’ve thought 
through th* hours, just longing for a bit of a o’ my life, and the little pleasure I’ve 
change— a bit of a fillip, as it were. I know had in it, I’ve believed that maybe I was 
I ha’ gone and bought a four-pounder out o’ one of those doomed to die by the tailing of a , 
another baker’s shop to common on such star from heaven : ‘ And the name of the star 
dayr"!, just because I sickened at the thought is ctilled wormwood ; and the third part of 
of gbiiig on for ever wi’ the same sight in ray the waters became wormwood ; and men 
eyes, and the same sound iu my ears, and the died of the waters, because they were made 
same taste i’ my mouth, and the same thought bitter.* One can bear pain and sorrow better 
(or no thought, for that matter) in my head, if one thinks it has been pi*ophesied long 
day after day, for ever. I’ve longed for to be before for one : somehow, then it seems as if 
a man to go spreeing, even if it were only a my pain was needed for the fulfilment j 
tramp to some new place in search o’ work, otherways it seems all sent for nothing,” 

And father — all men — have it stronger in ’em “ Nay, ]3essy — think I ” said M argaret. 

than me to get tired o’ sameness and work “ God does not willingly afflict. Don’t dwell 
forever. And what is ’em to do ? It’s little so much on the prophecies, but read the 
blame to them if they do go into th’ gin-shop clearer parts of the Bible.” 
for to make their blood flow quicker, and “ I dare say it would be wiser ; but where 
more lively, and sec things they never see at would I hear such grand word.s of promise — - 
no other time — ^pictures, and looking-glass, hear tell o’ any tiling so far different fro* this 
and such like. But father never was a dreary world, and this town above a', as in 
drunkard, though maybe, he’s got worse for Revelations? Many’s the time I have re- 
drihk, now and then. Only yo see,” and peated the verses in the seventh chapter to 
now her voice took a mournful, pleading tone, myself, just for the sound. It’s as 'good as 
times o’ strike there’s much td knock a an organ, and as different from every day, 
mim, down, for all they start so hopefully; too“ No, I cannot give up Revelations. It 
and where’s the comfort to come fro’ ? He’ll gives me more comfort tlian any other book 
get angiy and mad-—they all do— and then i’ the Bible.” 

they get tired out wi’ being angry mul mad, “ Let me come and read you some of my 
and maybe ha’ done things in their passion favourite chapters.” 

they’d be glad to forget. Bless yo’r sweet “ Ay,” said she, greedily, “ come. Father 
pitiful ^ face 1 but yo aumiot know what a will maybe hear yo. He’s deaved wi’ my 
strike is yet.” talking ; he says its ^ll nought to do with the 

“ Come, Bessy,” said Margaret, “ I won’t things o’ to-day, and that’s his business.” 
say you’re exaggerating, because I don’t “ Where is your sister ? ” 

know enough about it ; but, perhaps, as “ Gone fustian-cutting. I were loath t6v 

you’re not well, you’re only looking on one let her go ; but somehow we must live ; an# 
side, and there is another • and a brighter to th’ Union can’t afford us much,” 
be looked to.’^ “Now I must go. You have dona me 

“ It’s all well enough for yo to say so, who good, Bessy.” 

Imve lived in pleasant green places all your “ I done you good I ” ^ ^ ' 

life long, and never known want or care, or “Yes. 1 came here veiy sad,. i^d ^rather 
Vid^edneas either, for that matter.” too apt to think my damse fol* grief 'was ' 






tike tbs* ^rld. And now H bear 

How you Hnve kad'to Hear for years^ and that 
makea flue strun^r/’ 

Bless yo t I tkought a’ the good-doing 
(m the side of gentlefolk. I shall get 
pgifoud^ if J think 1 can do good to yo.” 

‘^You won’t do it if you think about it. 
But, you’ll* only puzzle yourself if you do, 
that’s one comfort.” 

« Yo’re not like no one I ever seed. I 
dunno what to make of yo.” 

*‘Wor I of myseif. Good bye ! ” . 

Bessy stilled her rocking" to gaze after her. 

« I wonder if thei*e are many folk like her 
down South. , She’s like a breath of country 
air, sohiebow. She freshens me up above a 
bit. Who’d ha’ thought that face — as bright 
and as strong as the angel I dream of — could 
have known the sorrow she speaks on. 1 
wonder how she’ll sin., ALL on us must sin. 
I think a deal on her, for sure. But father 
does the like, I see. And Mary even. It*.s 
not often hoo’s stirred up to notice much.” 

AN IMAGINARY VOYAGE. 

Erosoerich von Raumer, the pleasantest 
of historians, has invented, or rather appro- 
priated to himself, the pleasantest mode of 
travelling. He has performed the tour of 
South America, without crossing the thresh- 
old of his own study, and he has made such 
a number of. observations in the course of 
his adventures, that he has deemed a full 
account of his travels well worthy of publi- 
cation, in the Historical Pocket-book (Histo- 
risches Taschenbuch) of which ho is the 
editor. The fact is, he has travelled through 
his library, and, by a perusal of the most 
modern works on the Southern Peninsula of 
the Western World, has so realised the coun- 
try to himself, that his remarks touch the 
most minute particulars, and include the 
most individual sensations. He does not 
take a hurried view ; but he even pauses to 
hear what songs are singing in the streets, 
and drops into the theatres to ascertopi whe- 
ther they are well attended. 

Our imaginary traveller found the passage 
across the Atlantic tedious, and shrewdly 
observes that the sublimity of the sea is most 
conveniently Iduded by him who is on dry 
land. I|pme of his fancied fellow-passengei's 
were so violently sea-sick that they were not 
amused by the usual pleasantries of crossing 
the line, while others bad no recreation save 
the very “ slow ” one of watching the water 
to see if the hah put up their heads. For tlie 
stars nobody cared much, — but the news 
that Bio do Janeiro was close at hand caused 
general joy. 

The delight, however, received a clieck 
' from a calm, which rendered the vessel uu- 
manageablf^ and a thick mist which shut out 
the prospect. At last this foggy curtain, 
shi^en by 'tke^ wmd, was dispersed; part 
of it blowing . upwards,' part downwards, 



06 as 'to '(Sfiidoad tho 
world. There were islands 
woods, among which couiirh^/mpa w 
sailing ; there were hiUs and tnounthitfs • 
the most variotks shapes and Sizes j aud'lh- 
the foreground there was Bio de Jadeiha^ 
itself, with its churches and stately odiiieekf 

The interior of the town, however, disi^ 
pointed our adventurous voyager, for the 
uiipaved streets hurt his feet, and the atmo- 
sphere olTended his nose, as he suiffed^ 
it through his books. Moreover, the 

weather was hot, mosquitos were abun-- 
dant, and many houses had actually wooden 
lattices instead of glass-panes. The rows 
of negroes who, chained together, were’ 
employed on the public 'works, did not 
increase the hilarity of the scene ; and- 
though the traveller’s national feeling might' 
have been ple.ased to see a body of negro 
soldiers inarch to the Hunting Chorus in ‘ 
Her Freisehutz, his Prussian notions of dlff- 
cipliuc were shocked by observing many 
sentinels smoking at their post. On the 
whole, he thouglit the ecclesiastical far 
better managed than the military processions. 
Pretty-looking girls, ecpiipped with wings on 
their shoulders and high-heeled shoes, to 
represent angels, struck him as pleasing 
objects; although the iimumerable parrots 
which flew above their lieads blended but 
discordantly with the chiirch-raiisic. 

In the evening our traveller regaled 
himself by a visit to the theatre, which 
is liberally Bup])orted by the government* 
He heard Rossini’s Italiaua in AJgieri 
I very respectably performed ; although the . 
prompter was a little too loud, and the 
tidlow-canclles used for lighting the house 
ill accorded vdth European notions of refine- 
ment. The audienco was better behaved 
than the theatrical audiences in London, 
where Herr von Jtaumer has seen with his 
ovm eyes, and lieard with hU o'Wn ears. 

liio de Janeiro presented a singular mixture 
of costumes ; some of the young sparks aiming 
at the fashion of modern Europe, while old 
folks stalked about dressed as courtiers of 
the time of Louis Quinze. As for the ladie^ 
they puzzled him — other -words, the con- 
tradictory accounts in his books checked the 
creatisre power of his imagination, and he did 
not know whether to set them down iis piw-* 
maturely old and ugly, or as models of 
feminine beaut;^. At .all events, it seems 
they are handsome enough to induce the. 
Lotharios of Rio de Janeiro to wear amulets • 
of magnetic iron as an expedient for winning 
their good graces. 

Weary of Rio de J.uieiro, Herr vou^ 
Raumer jumped into a merchantnship — ^ 

other words, walked to another shelf 
his library) — and sailed ofl ^ for -Buunc^ 
Ayres* Here the bay — which is fbrttied , 
the mouth of the Bio de la Plata,' and the 
width of which is twice as great as the die- 
tance from Hover to Calais — excited hie 




fldmimtioQ.. Neverthe]ie9s ^ia,. lauding satiafied. liimselC wjLt^.,,!P):i/QnQa 
Atfetf^ad. with inconyeniencea. Tho ^ud Ayresi Qur learned ftii^prian^WPT^A’^aplrirf' 
accuinulates at the mouth ^ eve^y visit Ch^le» b^t couijd. apt, at 
laj'ge fiver was abundant at Bueflioe Jj^yres, mind whether he^sl^oul 4 ;.| 5 Q : ac^ 

^nd prevented the ships from oomihgtothe cpupt^y, or sail round CSape 
aliore. Hence both man and, goods were dis- the. spLgjS refection that more is learned <)^y' 
Embarked in clumsy carts, which werepiisUcd land than by seui determined him. in favour 
sloughy horses fastened behind. , ! ^ , of, the former course, though .W^wne^per- 

Save in dirt^ and the absence of paving focjbly a^are of^th6 dimculties he might incur 
Buenos Ayres is very different from Kio ,de in the .Pampas. Is not this ciraumspection 
Janeiro, lying as it does in a plain sur* on th^ part of a voyager who zxierely travels 
roundeci by brpad prairies. The roofs of the fi^bip hook to book, perfectly delightful I 
houses are fat, stove's are almost unknown^ The land journey then is chosen ; but then 
although they would not be altogether super- 'ifliat>ort of a land journey shall it .be ? ,The 
fliious, and the only chimneys rise from thp. poet-coach, to be sure, goes four, times a 
kitchens, Ox-hidea are the staple article of inouth to Mendoza, but then it, is,very slow 
export ; but of late years more attention has! and very inconvenient^ On the othw?^ hand, 
beeupaidthanformerlytothebreediugofsheep. by^ accompimying tl^ose centaurs ' of ^uth 
So little was mutton -appreciated in the oldep Auimca).^e .,0 audios, one. cau. perform the 
times, that it was dried in the sun, and used for sai^e jpurney within two days ; Dpt then one 
— fuel. In the marketa of Buenos Ayres our rui^s.the risk of breaking one’s neck ; and if 
traveller fancied he bought things £Ood, and. thai ini^fprtunc be escaped, one ip pretty 
cheap, though the dirty manner, in yfhich they certaipi,to jeecp one’s bed tbrseveKaf days 
were jaid on the ground waS)Uf^viting. The j froipi tbci etertion. A middle, course was 
produce of the rural districts, was usually adopted, and a veliicle was hired which aould 
sold by equeatviaii venders ; and Herr von reach Mendoza in some fifteen or eighteen 
Haumer saw in his travelling dream an days. . Vehicles of this sort are drawnjiiyr at 
object which is usually supposed to have only groat ^number of oxen, yoked very wide! 
a figurative existence — lie saw a beggar ou apart? that they may cross difficult places 
horseback. The liouses are pleasant enongh, with the. Inasl possible impedunent. One 
being well provided with coiu'ts and gaixlena^ driver, wlio may, be called the coachman, sits 
and the absence of glass from the windows, on the cart, armed with a switch thirty feet 
far from being a sign of wretchedness! fa- long ; aiiotlior sits on one of the oxeubelong- 
voured ventilation, Atj the sanie timq, it had ing to the second pair, and a third rides by 
given rise to an ingenious, class of thieves, the aide. The creaking of the wheels, which 
who, by means of long poles ai'med with are never greased, offended Herr von, 
hooks, contrived tp remove articles of value Raumer’s ears ; but the drivers assured hiin 
through the lattice. ' that the noise ws^ considered .delight- 

Dinner-time at Buenos Ayres is usually ful music by — the oxen. In spite of 
between one and two iu the Jifternoon, The these inconyfiniencea, our daring adventurer 
inhabitants are caniivorous animals, eating found it very amusing to conyerse; with, the 
scarcely any vegetnables, very little bread, »and Gauchos, and hear them talk of thpir. ' fights 
not much fish. ^ The siesta follows dinner, and with the Indians, who still, maintained Uieir 
church sometimes follows the siesta., ^ea. independencp and were stijl formhlftlfic. 

has been introduced into some .societies ; bpt; If any one. not too familiar with tjlie 

the national tea is still the bitterisji beverage epuptry will just turn to a. map of^ South/ 
Called matd, which is handed about In a Al“Wici 5 S,he will find that- the joprpjpy .psrr,/ 
Vessel, from which all the gq^ts formed in an ox-cart, even by the im^inatipn of 

contents through the saiiie tube. , , , Herr you Itaumer, was no trifle. Jri'om 
Hnglish, alas ! ai*e making inroads in .thi?! Antonio to the foot of the Cordillei'ap,,and; 
ptitnitive mode of enjoyment, and in higher frpm Sante F6 (north) to the lUo. Cplciid!?! 
circles people arc beginning to abandon the (pouth), is an immense plain which Is.oft^. 
common tube, ill spite of its sociality. dcstitutcof water. The grassheretaU^pdluxuri 

At Buenos Ayres, as at Rio de. Janeiro, the riant, there dried up by the sun, is peopled by; 
ladi^.p^lexcd Ilerr von Kaumerj. though the innumerable mosquitos^a perpetual. .nu(- 


the dimculty was deci-eased by tim fact that sauce. Through these plains or Pampas pxeh) 
they shpwea themselves more in society, once roved at perfecitliberty; bnt, aipcc the re.*; ^ 
Neverihel^, {through the fog of confli 9 ting volution they have, risen in .yaluei^ And jnwf 
evidence he could perceive that the ladies there is not an, animal rwithCijit da lawful., 
of Buenos Ayres wpre fond of music and owner. !lBifead is unknown. to the inljiahits^ds, 
dancing, and their habit of singing through of the. Pampas j * afld salt, thoughrknoMfn.wpH 




they approached a gentleman in a dance, tliem <44 bpfpre jbHek.tim^ , > , , 

6ang a song in which they, ^posted the happy; TM only place that relieved fha. mono tony, v 
individual as oy little of jpu^pey wretched Iitjtle tq^^ 

h^veiL ■ . of ^ 
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delafi kndeictt ti^Vellcr ^^'deliglit^'eli^gti 
to fiud hirtratilf tkt M^adoiBa, on the 
Chil^;’ Tbto “Well-t^uilt city; Svitli 'streets 

crdssing^each V^efr sLttfght angles^ its iii ihdst 
<j^>ihe Spislialsn tdwns. It is by no lidci^ns 
dp^i^esdrray bot; as it stands four thousand 
eight httuw^ feet above the surface Of ;the' 
sea, knd is cooled by the breezes that domie 
down fbom the Cordilleras. The woiueii are 
'welf dressed ; and though education, even in 
the higher circles, does not always conayiii'ite 
the artof writing, life goes on merrily. There' 
is abuhdance of dancing ; dinners ate good, 
and toasts are patriotic. However, the wOrst 
bit of the' journey was yet to come; tho 
Cordilleras were to be crossed, and it was 
necessary to make haste ; since as the season 
advanced the' dangers and diiTiculties of th^ 
pasi^ge greatly* increase, as is ihost distindtly 
shown by the scale of prices. In sumtbei^ it 
doste something like five 0r SeVed pdiTnds’ 
stel^h]^ to cross these famous in 

whiter the price rises to seventy poundd. "^ * 

Of the various passes, the pass pf Uapalata; 
whleli is the most frequented, Wks feMb^eh, 
and off set Herr von Jtaumer his 

fellow-travellers on mules, preceded" by Oiio 
of these animals, who With a bell attached to 
him officiated as guide. ' The first day’s 
journey from Mendoza was simply' dull, 
lying through atones and sand; but;' on the 
second day, dangers and sublimities began ; ice 
and snow, and Waterfells, and thunder and 
lightning, and huge condors measuring fifteen 
feet across their outstretched'wiii'gs, came in 
rapid succession. A pathetic incident too 
occurred by the way. One of the drivers 
found the remains of a brother, who had been 
devoured by wild beasts. So little of him 
was left, that the mourner cariged away all 
the beloved relics in his pocket-handkerchief. 
The cold all this time was so intense, that 
Herr voU Eadmer could even feel it in his 
nipped face, and it pinched his fingers. 

The downward journey, though difficult, 
Was still enlivened by the re -appearance of 
vegetation, and the gi'adual disappearanco of 
snow. The road, too, was less lonely, ari^ 
when our traveller had reached Sah Felipe’ 
he Was regaled by the sight of some Chfliau 
ladies riding on horselJack, in the position 
herb taken by gentlemen only. An imaginary 
Etiglishman, who accompanied Herr von 
Eaiimei^; was shocked by this posture, and also 
by tlMj* presence of cigai-s in the mouths of 
thd'fkir equestrians ; but the Iiistd^Cal pro- 
fessor^ ^hirtiisfelf ' was manifestly delighted by 
th’e'^ttlb febt rfnd Silver spurs of the ladies, 
and by tho ^a^bty of their dresses, which in- 
cluded’ all the 'Colours pf the rainbow: 

-The 'rtpujilio of Chile, which our traveller 
entl$'ed ero^lSiilg the'Cb'rdillcrc^, is reUUtrk- 
ablefot ime*fiifty’of its boundaiies. , .Qu the 
east are the CordilleirhsJ only to W crossed' by 
ndvbiittirbJUe ;otf - the 'north there 

is the greht^dmrt it' 


t6db^8‘ili‘e 

seeUU to have said to Chile iqirf 
^'Hms far shalt thou go, and'nb jartq^. ^, , • 
Althou^ the Cordilleras 
terhiihation on the westerU Bide,'Mhere jMd 
x^oipitlaihs, Which, extending to the 'sW^ ^ 
grbat''“inipfediment to agjncaltare';' 
former times, there was another iinUedilbLent 
in Wd‘ shape of the truck syste^ 
landed^ proprietors usually seiling’ine Uepe^ 
sanes'of life to their vassalsl.'sb i^t tj^ie 
latter were nearly always in , dehti .Thie . 
system' has been brought to an ehd'by th^ 
division of land, w^hicn was formerly prohi^ 
bited by law. Eaiii is said to fall OiUy 
twenty days throughout the year ; but, such ^* 
its violence, that it is said as much water 
falls annually in Chile as in England. Thb 
sowing season is June, and harvest is ul 
D ecember. More wheat is grown than either 
ipaize barley, and there is a sort of bean,' 
Which is put to much the same use as tliA 
potato in Europe. • 

‘St. Jbgo, which is the largest city in Chile, ^ 
makes, upon' the whole, a favourable impres'^ 
aion. The climate reminded the voyager 
of that of Sicily, and from the chief pro- 
menade of the town, the Alameda, he could 
enjoy a magnificent prospect of the Cordil- 
leras. Moreover, the streets are better pavedi 
than in Buenos Ayres, and there is abundance 
of pure water. To the houses of the richer 
classes, which, though simple and low-nitchedf, 
are extremely neat, the abodes of tiie poor 
stand iii unfavourable contrast ; being mere 
wooden huts, iu which, as in the Pampas, a 
suspended hide is often the apology for a 
door, while there is only one bed, which de^ 
Bcends from fatlier to son, as an heir-loom. , 
llie ladies of Chile Herr von JElaumer oo.U^ - 
better realise to himself than those of the ■* 
other South American countries. Hb did hoi 
find many perfect beauties, bqt .’pretty viv^’ 
cioUs faces were in plenty ; and,|aiuioagh there 
was not much readings there was a greh^ 
deal of niuslc pnd ' d^bipg; elder sistei'S, 
usually acti^' as preceptresses to the younger 
bi'Ancnesr. The daiices were frequently ac- 
companied by 'dbngs, after the fashion of 
Bitetioi^ Ayres, and the^e generally set forth 
a lover’s qiiarrel and reconciliation, ending, 
with the very naiVe question, When will the 
wedding come ? ” All this was pleasant 
enOugli ; blit t^e practice of making large; 
presents to a fianc6e; of which her mother fixeh 
the value, was deemed by the historical . 
fessor prosaic ahd indelicate. Neither di^; 
believe thht the ’ gentlemen of Chile wero, 
much moir’e HtArary than the ladies j for* ^ ' 
one ^of hid xtnagihary visits to the pubJiA 
library, the J^rsb bbok that fell into his 
was a theolbgicil dissertation on ^ 
ness of drinking chocolate on a 
As ‘the titymblogical skill of* yqigi." 

B^utnbV'bad informed him, that 
signified the Valley of Parddi^ he 
what disappointed when bis^ imaginlSCioh, 
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barns' quitted St. Ja|[o; settled itself on the began to think of returning homewards. lie 
, seebnd eity of Chile. He found that it chiefly assures us that ou' the present occasion he 
consisted of one long street, which was in- , could not visit . Grenada and Venezuela, 
tolerably hot in summer, and had been much for many reasons, »^though whether these 
damaged by earthquakes. There was, how- • reasons consisted in a deficiency of books, or 
ever, a pleasant promenade, like the Alameda ‘ in certain flaggings of the imaginationy^weary 
at St. Jago, and Uerr von Raumer loved now i after so much exertion, we do not know. In 
and then to look upon the port, making the spite of numerous warnings to the contrary, he 
observation that the trade of Chile is mostly crossed the peninsulafromTruxillo, on thecoast 
in the hands of the English. of the South Pacific, to Para, on the coast of the 

After a short visit to Concepcion, and Atlantic, performing the greater part of the 
anotlier to Valdisiiu Hcit von Rauiner pro- voyage on the river Amazon, with the won- 
ceeded by water to Callao, the port of Lima, j ders of which he was so struck, that his 
wliere he expected much, but fonnil only dirt, i graphic power left him altogether, and we 
However, as he went along the road from therefore take the liberty of leaving him too, 
Callao to Ijima, ho was amused by the mot- hoping that our readers will sufficiently ad- 
ley spectacle. Mules adorned with bells and mire this ingenious method of getting, up a 
fcathera carried all sorts of wares for sale ; grand dioramic exhibition without’ a picture. 

and the drivers, white, black, ami brown, i 7 : 

sought to attract the attention of the multi- 1 THE GAME^ SEASON AT SPtJET. 
tucle. Presently, too, the city of lama rose » ■ — — 

in the distance, and looked very imposing, For the instruction of those who have 
with three gates, like triumphal arclics, in never speculated upon cards at continental 
front, and the towering mountains in the gaming tables, I will expoimd hoW ^gentlemen 
background. But when the professor heard and ladies win and lose their money in the 
that in eighteen hundred and twenty-five one fiishionablc little town of Spiirt. 
of the gates had been adorned with an inscrip- The Administration de Jen of SpUrt is com- 
tion ill honour of Bolivar, that in eiglitcen him- posed of one or two individuals — themselves 
dred and twenty-seven this had been obi iterated, considerable shareholders in the bank, who 
and that another in honour of La Mar had are appointed by the other proprietors to 
been put in its place; and further, that in manage the affairs of the company during the 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine this second season, lu payment for the trouble they are 
inscription had likewise been stopped out, — at, they deduct for themselves a fixed per- 
when he heard all this, we say, the good pro- centage from the net gains of the society 
fessor could not help sighing on the uncer- during the whole summer. The chief 
taincy of human aftairs. manager is allowed in this way seven per 

If Callao was dirty, Lima was cleaner than cent, and that yields bim a very handsome 
most of the South American cities, though income. The actions, or shares, of the com- 
less clean than the towns of Holland. Pure pany forming the bank at SpUrt are chiefly 
spring w'ater flowed through well - paved held by persons resident in the town or in 
streets ; the grand square wiis not only re- its neighbourhood ; they are taken also by a 
markable for the cathedral and the president’s few of those who are entitled, by a long qonnee- 
palace, but it had also a fountain iii the tioh with the tables, to buy shares whenever 
middle, and there was an agreeable Alameda, they chance to be in the market— that is, 
shaded with trees, and provided with stone very seldom. Shares are refused always to 
benches. ^ strangers, the profits of the gambling business 

The priests appeared to have more influence being, on the whole, preserved as a snug 
iA Peru than the qther South American little monopoly for the benefit of the original 
states, though 8 ever.al blows had been struck shareholders and their descendants, 
at their power since the revolution. Never- The revenues of the Gaming Society of 
. theless, the enjoyment of life did not seem to SpUrt are drawn from a nair of tables. At 
be impeded by any inconvenient rigiditv. one of these a game callea trente et quarante 
The professor found the eating particularly (thirty and forty) is played every day, Sun- 
good, and admired the costly silver services days included, during three separate periods, 
m the houses of the wealthier citizens. Ice At the second table the roulette wheel is 
was always to be had, as the company which kept turning from twelve o’clock in the day 
enjoyed the monopoly of supply was imme- until half-past eleven at night. The room in 
diatsly to forfeit its privilege in the event of which these games are carried on is fitted up 
a deficiency. Bull figlits, cock figlits, music, with sofas and chairs, gorgeous with crimson 
and dancing, formed the rougher and softer velvet, and a table or two, indifferently sup- 
sports of the citizens of Lima. The thektre plied with English and foreign newspapers, 
was in a very iiflperfect condition, its ex- The supply is bad because the administration 
cessive dirt being only concealed by the bad- at SpUrt is not famous for its liberality. As 
ness of Ise lighting, and the prohibition trente et quarante (sometimes c^ied rouge et 
against smoking between the acts being utterly noir, although it differs .from that game' in 
set at defiance by riie independent Peruvians, several partioalais) hi supjfiosed to be a game 
; Having seen so the worthy professor supmior in «uik to roolette, the croupiers of 
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the one .i*egar 41 ng the oron|>i^7d.^f 4i0>#h6r ;th0ic 

as men quite of inferipr class, I will give colour hlack, shoiald Mrhreits.t&^ 

precedence to quarante inthisnar- and aq ace, three court eardts an ai^^OT ; 

rative. . I <>u a sofa ten minutes any. other combination of nuiqbem • 

before the - hour at which that game com- together make up the sum of thitty-one^Jf^ 
meisses ih ' the evening, and observe what black will assuredly win ; unless the seoi^^ 
follows. line of cards, dealt to represent the colour' ' 

Firstly, there enters, in the^ livery of the red, should be composed also of thirty-oi^ 
adminisi^tion, a servant, carrying with points ; in which case, the coup, or evonj^, 
difficulty-^for it is very heavy — a square, becomes what is called a trente et un apr^ * 
brass-bounch mahogany box, secured with — or thirty-one repeated. Now, this is tlie 
three locks.- The box looks like a large and particular event fixed upon by the proprietors 
rather shabby dressing-case. It contains of the bankas that which shall ^ord , 
money. Closely following the box there the advantage they take over the players. tp 
marches in a little man, jovial of jispect, ensure their pi'ofit in the undertaking. TMfk 
respectably dressed in black, with his neck advantage is as follows; on the oCcasimi,^'.- 
slightly bowed ^as if under the weight of his trente et uu aprds,^no money previott 8 ^.N 
great watch chain : this is the cashier. Tiie staked upon the table can be withdrawn bgi 
three locks having beeu unfastened, and the a player without the peimission of the banl^ 
contents of the ^x poured out upon the the price of which favour is half the amouiffi' 
table, the treasurer proceeds, with a dexterity staked, whatever it may be. Should tho 
of fingers only to be acquired by long player not choose to divide his stake with tbpV 
familiarity with rouleaus and pieces of five bank, it is what is termed imprisoned until 
francs, to arrange the bank in a form ad- after the next deal, when the money upon 
mirably caloulated for the easy reckoning of the winning colour is not paid as it would be 
the amount* by the- gaming-master. That under ordinary circumstances, but merely ga^ 
individual, who next makes his appearance, free, so that the owners are at liberty to tal^ 
runs i^pidly over the heavy squares of five- it if they please ; whilst, on the other hsu^., 
franc pieces, detached divisions of rouleaus, the money staked upon the other colour is 
and reserve battalions of bank-notes, touch- all taken by the bank. This advantage of 
ing each separate mass as he counts it with a picking up gains on one side without beiqg 
precision truly extraordinary. This impor- responsible lor losses on the other, is calcu- 
taut review over, the whole disposable force latcd to be worth to the bank half the amount 
is rearranged, in the manner most convenient of all money staked at the moment when a 
for' disbursing, in front of the four places trente et uu apres occurs, 
occupied by the croupiera The four croupiers At the first glance it would appear that 
then sit down, each brand ishiug his rake, and the circumstance of both lines of cards form*, 
several plain, white-backed packs of cards ing each thirty-one at the same deal, could 
mailo into one large pack, are placed before not frequently occur ; experience, howevai^ 
theen. So they sit, like four black spiders in proves that the average frequency of its occup- 
the middle of a large green web, quietly rence is about once in every thirty-eight deal*; 
waiting for tlie flies to come to them. Now, the game of trente et quaranto M. 

It is worthy of remark, that hardly any of played at three separate times or sitting, 
the players come to thq, table thus spread for every day, for a period of two hours at ea^ 
them with anything like an air of determina- sitting. There are four packs dealt 
tion to engage in play. They generally hour, and twenty-nine deals in each pa(£« 
lounge towards it in a state of abstraction ; Thus, during every two hours of play, trente 
and then, after staring vacantly about them et un aprds occurs^ on the, average, six times;, 
for a few seconds, drop into a seat, as if with or eighteen times a-day. So many times 
a complete unconsciousness of what they a-day the bank picks up without risk half 
are about. When once seated, however, the money staked upon the table. It has 
their hesitation usually vanishes, and they also, generally, a more than equal chance of ^ 
arrange their cards for pricking the different beating its antagonists on the ordinary events v 
events of red and black in a business-like of the game, by. virtue of its superior non^ j 
way. Evei^thing being settled, the senior chalance, experience, and capital. One of the 
croupier, or, as commonly called, the greatest advantages possessed by tlie bank 

dealer, aftejr oWing the entire mass of cards over ordinary players, consists in the un*?. , 
to be out bj some one of the players — ^gene- moved placidity with which it wins or loseikiL: 
rally a la 4 y, if there is one seated at the The croupiers, being simply paid servanfts 
table-<nproefteds to deal two lines of cards of the company, and having very little or nfiv 
npon a prepared leather surface just before personal interest in the result of each dealTr 
him. The..fo^ line is dealt for the black, though at SpUrt it is wliispered to the oqilr** 
and the eecond for the red. trary— perform their duty of paying : a»d. 

The object sought is, in each colour, a receiving with the utmost unccmcenu} M 
chance succession , of cards making as near fact, as nearly after the. manner of smiqr. 
.thirt^v but <wev it,«as^<p0ssible^ Thus, if the matons as possible. : 

first line of irrespective oft Xhe bank at SpUrt. Is qot ooqiagioqi. 
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When a heavy player arrives ia 
'uneasiness becomes excessive. A short time 
since, just before the commenotpient tjie 
evening stance of trente et qipainaute, 
the Prince of Fadiio, celebrated foh 
breaking of banks, made his unexpected 
appeai-ance in the room, and caused a cou< 
steruation ludicrous to behold among the 

f entlemen of the administration, o ,The 
^rince of Fatino has an unpleasant way with 
him — a bullying confidence in his own for- 
tune, trying to the nerves of every antagonist. 
He seats himself directly over against the 
croupier, who deals, and with his massive 
head, massive person, and massive hands, 
clenched always upon the table before him, 
looks impregnable. After winning a few 
deals, he generally offers to play the bank 
for any amount it may choose to stake against 
him — an offer most respectfully declined, with 
the excuse that the Society of Spurt strictly 
confines itself to the fixed limit of throe 
thousand francs — one hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

Boulette, I before said, ranks as a minor 
gaitne ; why so, it is hard to tell, inasmuch as 
most people prefer it, and the advantage 
tfiken by the bank is even greater than at 
trente et quarante. The roulette-table con- 
sists of thirty-six numbers, namely, the num- 
bers from one to thirty-six inclusive, and two 
zeros, which two zeros are the portion of the 
bank. One half of the numbers including a 
zero are red, and the other half black. The 
bank not only has a grand advantage when 
each zero wins, but when a player wins upon 
a single number he is paia only thirty-five 
times his original stake, although the odds 
aj^inst him are of course thirty-seven to one; 
if he wins on six numbers he only receives 
five times his stake, instead of five and a 
third ; if upon twelve numbers, only double, 
instead of twice and a sixth. I'hus the 
jjickings of the bank at roulette are greater 
abd more constant than at trente et quarante, 
-^in fact on the colours alone nearly double ; 
tfnd this is the reason why roulette is played 
for twelve hours during the day, whilst six 
only are allowed to its more aristocratic 
neighbour. The number of deals — I call 
jplways a coup a deal — played at roulette 
aVentge about one hundred and ten per 
hour. 

The duties of a croupier at the latter game 
are exbeedingly fatiguing, no less than twelve 
croupiers being required for the service of 
one table during the day. Of these twelve 
six are always in the room, although four 
only officiate at the same time. They are 
most of them small tradesmen of the town, 
and each receives ten francs a day, for his 
service of six hours. I told one of them that 
the duty he was then engaged in must sensibly 
afiect the custom of his shop, because, when 
people lose their money at roulette, they 
usually stint their tradespeople; he replied 
«Y^ry true, monsieur} but one cannot win 


both end% and this money at least is cer- 
tain.” 

Whilst ^tandinff thsitabiU jEt ^orttime 

filnej?, t oveiheawra j^ung Frenchtnan 
advice to 'a 'newly-arrived friend, edneOrning 
the manner in which he should play. ** Mon 
chpr/’ said he, “I begin by winning three 
hundred francs of the bank’s money, and 
then,?' &C,, proceeding to give him instruc?- 


tions as to playing some system that required 
that capital to commence with ; but forget- 
ting to tell him the most important part, 

I namely, how to win the three hundred francs. 
Soon afterwards I observed the fripnd leaving 
the room in a very crestfallen znahiKir, evi- 
dently not having known how to begin*. 

Curious instances of the irregularity of 
ch.ince are constantly occurring. Nob qm- 
frequently the same number will win five br 
six times in succession, to the exdu^on of the 
remaining thirty-seven ; twelve numbers win 
twelve or thirteen times in sumssion, to the 
exolusion of the remaining tiy<i^y-abE ; whilst 
red or black may win seventeei ^ g g^ jeigfiteen 
times, one to the exclusion other, 

although the chances of each ^^^byiously 

It is somewhat remarkable tbkt generally 
speaking, where so much money is won and 
lost, no distressing scenes take place in the 
rooms ; the players win and I089 '^ith an 
al)sence of expressed emotion very mar- 
vellous. One of the most curious features in 
the life of towns like Spiirt, is the existence 
of professional players, — profemors of gaming. 
These men, commonly the dirtiest and shab- 
blest-lookiug members of the community, 
have entire faith in their own ways of play- 
ing, and are convinced that nothing but 
the want of capital prevents them fiAtn 
makiug a large fortune at the tables. Some- 
times they sell systems, or martingales, to 
new-comers, and will even play, themselves, for 
a consideration, with the capital of other mem 
A play of that kind never lasts more tliaii 
three days; the capital becomes, of course, 
the property of the bank ; and that happensi 
of course owing to the occurrence of some 
event which the professor declares never 
occurred before within the memory of man. 

The yearly profits of the Gaming Society of 
Spiirt average about eighteen thousand 
pounds, one half of which is taken by the 
government. From the total amount, how- 
ever, twelve per cent is deducted for the 
town charities. 

- The cost of a share in the aoolety is a 
thousand francs, and the dividend is usually 
about twenty-six per ceut. That, in the eyes 
of the towii^eople of Spiirt^ is , the moral of 
the whole analr. 
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0U» FRENCH WATBEING-PLACE. ' 

HAviim earned, Iby many years of fidelity, 
the rigUt to be sometimes ineonstaiit t6 Our 
EnglSf watering-place already extolled m 
these pagesf, nave dallied for two or three 
seasons with a French watering-place i once 
Solely knoWn to us as a town with a very loiig 
street, l^gifinipg with an abattoir and endlhg 
with a steamboat, which it seemed our fktc 
to behold 6nly at daybreak on winter morn- 
ings, when (in the days before eohtineTital 
nulroSds), JuSt sufficiently awakd to kn6W 
that wo were most uncomiortably asleep, 
it was odr destiny always" to eUtter 
through it, iti the coup6 of the diligence from 
Paris, with a sea of mud behind ns, dud a 
sea of tumbling waves beford. In relation to 
which latter monster, our zniud's eye now re- 
call a worthy Frenchman in a seal-skin cap 
with a braided hood over it, once our tra- 
velling companion in the coap6 aforesaid, 
who, waking up with a pale and criimplea 
visage, and looking ruefully out at the grim 
row of breakers enjoying themselves 
fanatically on an instrumetit of torture called 
“ the Bar,*^ inquired of us whetlier we were 
ever sick at seal Both to prepare his 
mind for the abject creature wc were pre- 
sently to become, and ^so to afford him con- 
solation. We replied, Sir, your servant is 
always slcTc When it is possible to be so.'* 
He returned, altogether uucheerod by the 
bright example, “Ah, Heaven, but I’aiii 
always sick, even when it is impossible to 
be so.” 

The means of communication between the 
French capital and our French watering- 
place are wholly changed smce those days ; 
but, the Channel remains unbtidg^ as yet, 
and the old floundering and knocking about 
go on there. It must be confessed that 
saving in reasonable (and therefore rdte) 
sea-weathef, the act of arrival at our 
Frendi watering-place flom Ffiglatid is 
difficult tp *be achieved with dignity. 
Several lit^e oircumstanees combine^ to 
render the visitor an object of humiliation. 
In the flnt'p^ce. the steamer no sooner 
touches the noxt| than all the passengers fall 
into captivi^ : being boarded by an over- 
powekM Puat^hoitif and 

marchll V du^eon. * In the 


second place, the road to this ^ipnge^i)^ 
fenced off with ropes breastdiigh^ and outsm 
those ropes all the English iii the place WM 
have lately been sea-sick and are now 
assemble in their be:>t clothes to enjoy 
degradation of their dilapidated fellw-f 
creatures. Oh, my gracious ! how ill tlpM 
one has been ! ” ^ Het e's a damp one comiw 
next 1 ’* “ Jtere's a pale one ! ’* “ Oh ! AJfS 
he greeh in the face, this next one^ 
Even we^ ourself (iipt deficient in natu®- 
ral dignity) haye a lively remembranca 
of staggering up this detested lane 
September day in a gale of wind, whi^ 
we we'i'e received like an irresistible comip 
actor, with a burst of laughter and applause, 
occasioned by the extreme imbecUity. 
our legs. 

We were coming to the third place. 
the third plaqe, the captives, being shut pp 
in the gloomy dungeon, aie strained, tw<x 
or three at a time, into an inner cel), to 
examined ais^'to ^pasbpoits; and across the- 


door wdy o^ comipmiication, stands a luiliUtijt. 
creature making a bar of his arm. 
ideas arc generally present to the British mipi4; 
during these ceremonies ^ first, thut it ^1% 
necessary to make for the cell with, vic^ejm 
struggles,, as if it were a Ufe-boat 
dungeon a ship going ^do^vn ; secoiidly,, 


tne tourth place, cast out at a little dpor 
a howlipg mderness of touters, he befqm(|||;« 
a lunatic with wild eyes and floating 
until rescued and soothed. If friendlett 
unrescued, he is generally put into ^ 
omnibus and taken to Paris. j 

But, our SVench watering-place when, it ja 
oi}ee^ot^ifllo,is a very 


instantly to '^take hg.* The British nimd 
and t)ddy becoming ^4ted by these fantasies^ 
delirious answers are diade^td inquiries and 
extravagant actions p^foi med. Thus, J ohu- 
son persists i,a giving ffohnson as his bapf^'^ 
tismal name, and substituting for his ancestral J ^ 
designation the national Dam !” NeiU^,t ^ 
can he b^ apy means be brouglit to recogmse 
the distinction between a puitmauteau.-KSQ|p,^ 
and a passport, but will obstinately persevere 
in tendering^ t^e one when asked for 
other. This brings him to the fourth place«tt 
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tias ^ yaried and beautiftil country around it 
and many cbaracterisfcic and agreeable things 
i?^Hbin it. To be sure, it might have fewer 
bad smells and less decaying refuse, and it 
might be better drcained, and much cleaner 
in many parts, and tberelbre infinilely more 
healthy. Still, it is a bright, airy, pleasant, 
cheerful tuwii ; and if you were to walk down 
either of its throe well-paved main streets, 
towards live o’clock in the afternoon, when 
delicate odours of cookery fill the air, and its 
liotel-wiiulows (it is full of hotels) give 
glimpses of long tables set out for dinner, and 
made to look sumptuous by the aid of nap- 
kins folded fan- wise, you would rightly judge 
it to bo an uncommonly good town to eat 
and drink in.. 

We have an old walled town, rich in cool 
public wells of water, on the top of a hill 
within and above the present business-town; 
and if it w-ero some hundreds of miles further 
from England, instead of being, on a clear 
day, "within sight of the grass growing in the 
crevices of the . chalk-cliffs of Dover, you 
would long ago have been bored to death 
about that town. It is more picturesque and 
quaint than half the innocent places which 
tourists, following their leader like sheep, 
halve made impostors of. To say nothing 
of its houses with grave courtyards, its 
queer bv-corncrs, and its many-windowed 
streets white and quiet in the sunlight, 
there is an ancient belfry in it that would have | 
been in all the Annuals and Albums, going ; 
and gone, these hundred years, if it had but i 
been .uore expensive to get at. Happily it ! 
has escaped so well, being only in our French 
watering-place, that you may like it of your 
own accord in a natural manner, without be- 
ing required to go into convulsions about it. 
We regard it .as one of the later blessings of 
- our life, that Dilkins, the only authority on 
Taste, never took any notice that we can find 
'OUt, of our French watering place. Bilkins 
never wrote .about it, never pointed out any- 
thing to be seen in it, never measured any- 
thing in it, always left it alone. For which 
rdiet^ Heaven bless the town and the memory 
of the immortal Liikins likewise ! 

There is a charming walk, arched and 
shaded by trees, on the ohl walls that form 
the four sides of this High Town, whence you 
get glimpses of the streets below, and chang- 
ing views of the other town and of the river, 
and of the hills and of the sea. It is made 
more agrc»eable and peculiar by some of the 
solemn houses that are rooted in the deep 
streets below, burating into a fresher existence 
a-top, and having doors and windows, and 
even gardens, on these ramparts. A child 
going in at the courtyard gate of one of 
these houses, climbing up the many stairs, 
and coming out at the lourth-floor window, 
might conceive himself another Jack, alight- 
ing on enchanted ground from another bean- 
stalk. It is a place wonderfully i)opulou8 in 
^ cjlkildren ; English children, witli governesses 


'reading nbv^ls as they walk dp^m the shady 
lanes of trees, or nummaiils, interchanging 
gossip on the ^ats; Fxeueh ohild(re(%wi£h 
tlteir smiling^ bonnes Wsnow-\i&ike and 

tliiemselVes^jf littlev boys-— m straw headr 
gear like bee-hives, work-baskets, and chiirph- 
hassocks. Three years ago, there were three 
weazen ofd men, one bearing a frayed red rib- 
bon in his threadbare button-hole, always to he 
found walking together among these children, 
before dinner-time. If they walked for anappe- 
tite, they doubtless lived eii pension — werecon.- 
tracted for — otherwise theirpoverty would 
have made it a rash action. They were stoop- 
ing, blear-eyed, dull old men, slip-shod anil 
shabby, in long-skirted short-waisteH co.ats 
and meagre trowsers, and yet with a ghost of 
gentility liovering in their company. They 
spoke little to each other, and looked as if 
they might have been politically discontented 
if they had had vitality enough. Onc^ we 
overheard red-ribbon feebly complain to the 
other two that somebody, or something, was 
“a Bobber”; and then they all three set 
their mouths so that they would have ground 
their teeth if they h.a(l had any. The ensuing 
winter gathered red-ribbon unto the great 
company of faded ribbons, and next year the 
remaining two were there — getting themselves 
entangled with hoops and dolls — familiar 
mysteries to the children — probably in the 
eyes of most of them, harmless creatures 
who liad never been like children, and whom 
children could never be like. Another winter 
came, and another old m«an went, and so, this 
present year, the last of the triumvirate left 
off walking — it was no good, now — and sat by 
himself on a little'solitary bench, with the hoops 
•and the dolls as lively as ever, all about him. 

In the Place d’Armes of this town, a little 
decayed market is held, which seems to slip 
throtigh the old gateway, like water, and go 
rippling down the hill, to mingle with the 
murmuring market in the lower town, and 
get lost in its movement and bustle. It is 
very agreeable on an idle summer morning 
to pursue this market-stream from the hiiC 
top. It begins dozingly and dully, with a 
few sacks of corn ; starts into a surprising 
collection of boots and shoes ; goes bi^wling 
down the hill in a diversified channel of old 
cordage, old iron, old crockery, old clothes 
civil and military, old rags, new cotton goods, 
flaming prints of saints, little looking-glasses, 
and incalculable lengths of tape ; dives into a 
back way, keeping out of sight (or alittle while, 
as streams will, or only sparkling for a rnement 
in the sh.ap6 of a market drinking-shop ; and 
suddenly reappears behind the great church, 
shooting itself into a bright ' confusion of 
white«capped women and blue-bloused men, 
poultry, vegetables, fruits, flowers, pots, pans, 
praying-chairs, soldiers, country nutter, 'Um- 
brellas and other sun -shades, girl -peters 
waiting to be hired with baskets at, their 
backs, and one weaaen little old )nan;|^ a 
cocked hat^ wearing a eUlrass of dttiiking- 


lemp|0^^^ei3duSg^^^ women, ttftfcg x^e, c^ '1^^ 

t^ l)^dl^^%]p^, <;bUdjren, sijt in &% soirtB oC p^oee 

kp^tting, ghittinfiL i|^om ip! 

b£k C^Hog dijnk Sol% Hole, BP^o-q i — apd wliat' wi,tn theii* lK£t0 Wktjjby 

cr^kied voice that somehoM; makes blue jackets, knitted too, atid ^ , 

itae^ ^iaxd, above ali the chaffering and bandsome inures ; and w&i,t wii^ 
vending buni. Em:ly in the afternoon, tfce natural grace with which they iJm 

whole course of the stream is dry. The (ray-v coinj^bnest ca^ or fold the coinmoo/^st hiG^;r 
kig chairs, are. put back in the church, the kerchief r^nud their luxtijji&ni hair— sWe 6^ 
nmbreUas are Mde<l up, tho unsold goods are in/a word and out of breath; thoi tskmig W 
omiod awsy, the stalls and stands £sappear, these promises into our consideration,, hi hilih 
the square is swept, the liackney coacbe^s never been a matter of the least, 10, 

fOxmge there, to bo -hired,, and on all the us that we have never onco met, intbO cf>ie$r^ 
country roads (if yon wajUc about, as much as fields, on the dusty roads, by' the 
. we do^ you. will see the peasant women,, windmills, on, the plots of short sweqt 
Always neatly and comfortably dressed, riding overhanging the sea — anywhere— S(y<yOjte, " 
hoine, with the pleasantest saddle-furniture of fisherman and fislierwoman, of our 
^Ican ndlk-Tpails,, bright butter-k:egs, and the watering-place together, but the and of 
][ikei on the, ^oiliest little donkeys in the world, fisherman has invariably been, as a mj9>^ter bf 
. Axe have another market in our French course and without any absurd attempt tq 
WSkteiring-placc — ^that is to say, a few wooden disguise so plain a necessity, round the 
hdtehea m the open street, dovm, by the Port or waist of that fisherwomau. And we.hd^e^ 
•^devoted to fish. 0«r fishinff-boats are had no doubt whatever,, standing lookil^' 
famous everywhere ; and our fisniug people, at tlieir uphill streets^ house rising abOxa 
though they love lively colours and taste ia house, and terrace above termce; and bri^b 
neutral (see Bilkins), are among the most pic- garments here and there lying ' sunning qiq, 
turesque people we ever encountered. They rough stone parapets, that the pleasant mist, 
have not only a Quarter of their own in the on all such objects, caused by their being 
town itself, but they occupy whole villages seen through the^bvown nets hung across on 
of their own on the neighbouring cliffs, poles to dry, is, 'in the eyes of every trhn 
Their churches and chapels are their own ; young fisherman, a mist of love and beauty^ 
they consort with one another, they inter- setting off the goddess of liis heart, 
marry among themselves, their customs .arc Moreover, it is to be observed that these. 

, their own, and their costume is their own are an industrious people, and a domestic 
and never cluvnges. As soon as one of their I people, and an honest people. And thdugh 
boys can walk, he is provided with a Jon^: bright I we are aware that at the bidding of Bilk& 


boys can walk, he is provided with a Jong bright we are aware that at the bidding of Bilkw 
red nightcap ; and one of their men would it is our duty to fall down and worship tub 
as soon thi]^k of going afloat wdlhout his K^eapolitans, we make bold very much to ]|^rc* 
kead, as without that indispensable appendage fer the fishing people of our French watermgn 
to it. Then, they wear the noblest boots, place — especially since our last visit to 
with the hugest tops— rflapping and bulg- within these twelvemonths, wheu we 
ing over anyhow ; above which, they encase only four conditions of men remaining ip tko» 
themselves in such wonderful overalls and whole city : to wdt, lazx.aroni, priests, spiei^ 
petticoat trowsers, made to all appearance and soldiers, and all oi* them beggars ; the 
tarry old sails, so additionally stiffened paternal government having baniimcd sJl its 
"with pltdi and sjilt, that the wearers have subjects except the rascals, 
a walk, of their owm, and go straddling But we can never hepceforth separate our 
ami swinging about, .among the boats .and French watering-place from our own landlord 
barrels and nets and rigging, a sight to of two summers, M. Loyal Devasseur, citizen, 
see. Then, their younger women, by dint and town-councillor. Permit us to have the 
of going down to the sea barefoot, to fling pleasure of presenting M. Loyal Devasseuiv 
theu* baskets into the boats as they come in His own family name is simply Loyal ; b^ 
With the tide, and bespeak the first fruits of as he is married, and as in that part of Fyapeq 
the haul with propitiatory promises to love a husband always adds to his own name the 
ai^ marry that de«ar fisherman who shall fill family, name of his wife, he writes hizds^l^ 
the,!' baeket like an Angel, have the finest Loyal Devasseur. He owns a compact 
legs ever carved by Nature iu the brightest estate of some twenty or thirty acres on a'loj^ , 
iX^hogony, ancl they walk like Juno, ^ Their hill-side, and on it he has built two oounUy 
eyes, too, are so lustrous that their long houses which hie lets furnished. Theyarpte 
^d ear-ripgs turn dull beside those brilliant many degrees the best houses that are. sh m 
n^hbours ; and when they are dressed, near our French watering-place j we 

with these beauties, and their fine fresh the honour ofliving in both, ai^d cant^ti&.TKm- 
fao^ and tlM^ir many petticoats— striped pet- entrance-hall of the first we iphablt^'y^ 
red petticoats, blue petticoats, jdways ornamented with a plan of thje eata^ 
oUteU and sinar^iCud never too long — ^and their sentiug it as about twice the siiae .of |re^lR) 
hojoiliuia^ etoc^ing^ mulberry -coloured^ insomuch that when we were y^t n|# 



m^smibui woim? 



£ic]0^ei%y^(M.' Loyal' alwayr^iB^ealni 8f 
^^:ijii'prdpi6t6”) we went ^ three mi’lea stiejg^ 
wd, in seardi of the bridge of A^«terlite<-^ 
'^leh we afterwards found to be immediately 
outside the window. The Chateau of the' Old 
duard, in another part of the grounds, and, 
aoooi^ing to the plan, about two leagues from 
t&o little dining room, we sought in Tain for 
a week, until, happening ohe evening to sit 
upon a bench in the fomt '(forest imtlie plah), 
a few yards from thehousOKloor, we observed 
at our feet, in the ignominious circumstances 
of being upside down and greenly rotten, the 
Old Guard liimself : that is to say, the painted 
efRgy of a member of that distinguished corps^ 
seven feet high, and in the act of carrying 
arms, who hau had the misfortune to be blown 
down in the previous winter. It will be per- 
ceived that hL Loyal is a staunch admii'er of the 
great Napoleon. He is an old soldier himself 
-w»ptain of the National Guard, with a hand- 
some gold vase on his chimn^piece, presented 
to ^iin by his company — and his respect for 
the memoiy of the illustrious general is enthu- 
siastlo. Medallions of him, portraits of him, 
busts of him, pictures of him, are thickly 
sprinkled all over the property. During the 
first month of our occupation, it was our tifilic- 
tion to be constantly Knocking down Napo- 
leon : if we touched a shelf* in a dark corner, 
he toppled over with a crash ; and every door 
we e()ened, shook him to the soul. Yet M. 
Loyal is not a man of mere castles in the air, 
M lie would say, im Spain. Ho lias a 
sp^dalfy practic.al, contriving^ clever, skilful 
eyC'and hand. • His houses are delightful. He 
unites French elegance and English comfort, 
in a happy manner quitb his own. He has an 
extraordinary genius lor making tasteful little 
bedr^ms in angles of biff roofs, which an 
Englishman would as soon think of turning 
to any account, as he would think of cultivat- 
ing the Desert. We have ourself reposed 
deliciously, in an elegant chamber of M. Loyal’s 
construction, with our head as nearly in the 
kitchen chimney-pot as we can conceive it 
nkely for the head of any gentleman, not 
by^professiou a Sweep, to be. And into what- 
soever strange nook M. IxiyaVa genius pene- 
trates^ it, in that nook, infallibly constructs' a 
cupboard and a row of pegs. In either of our 
houses, we could liave put away the knap- 
eacks and hung up the hats, of the whole 
r^ment of Guides. 

Aforetime, ME. Loyal was a tradesman in 
the town.' Yod can transact business , with 
HO present tradesman in the town, and give 
your card chez M. Loyal,” but a brighter 
. fade shines upon you directly. We doubt If 
there is,' ever ikas^'or ever will be, a man so 
universally pleasant in the minds of people as 
'M. Loyal is in ' the minds of the citizens of 
our firenoh watering-place. . They rub their 
hands and laugh when they speak of him. 
Ah, but he is such a good child, such a brave 
'hbV;, such a generous 'Spirit^ that Monsieiir 
it is the honbst truth. ^ M. LoyaPs 


dolt^vates his ' ground Bfinds 

(assisted by one IftlSe 
a fit now ai&d theb) 

from mom to eve in pfodi^Ods'pdrspiriilS^ 
-^“‘iVorks always” as hO' isay^--^lmt, cbver 
him With dust, mud; weeds, Water, any Stains 
you 'will, you never Can cbvOrthe ^ehtletndaai 
i4 -M. Loyal. A portly; upriglit, * broad^ 
shouldered, brown-faced man; Whose soldife^rir 
bidaring gives him the appearance of being 
taller than he is, look into the^ bright 'eye 'of 
hf.' Loyal, standing before, you in his WOming 
blouse and cap, not pariiculariy well shlaVe^ 
and, it may be, very earthy; and you ' shaU 
dtsoern in M. Loyal a gentleman whose trise 
politeness is in grain, and confirmation 
whose word by his bond you would blush ^ 
think ‘Of. Not without reason is M.LoysIl 
when ‘he tells that Story, in his own vivacious 
•way, of his travelling to Fulham, near Lon- 
don; to buy all these hundreds and huiidfeds 
of trees vou now see Upon the Property; then a 
bare, bleak hill ; and of bis sbjduiming jin 
Ffilliatn three months; and of his jovial 
iijgs with the market- gardeners ; and of thO 
crowning bahquet before his departure, whefi 
the market-gardeners rose as one man» 
clinked their glasses all together (as the*cu«^ 
tom at Fulham is), and crieef,'” Vive Loyal ! ” 
M. Loyal has an agreeable wife, but? no 
family ; and he loves to drill the children of 
bis tenants, or run races with them, or do 
anything with them, or for them, theft fe 
good-natured. He is of a highly convivial 
temperament, and his hospitality is Un- 
bounded. Billet a soldier on him, and hu is 
delighted. Five-and-thirty soldiers had IdE. 
Loyal billeted on him this present sdfiimdr, 
and they all got fat and rcd-faced in two 
days. It became a legend among the troths 
that whosoever got billeted oh M*.' Loyal, rolled 
in clover ; and so it fell out that the fortunate 
man who drew the billet “M. Loyal Dieyal^ 
seur ” always leaped into the air, thougjh in 
h^vy marching order. M. LoVal cati^hdi 
liear to admit anything that might seeWbj^ 
atay impUcatioii to disparage the miiit^'iVy 
pk-ofession. We liinted to him once, that ^ we 
Were conscious of a remote doubt arising in'oui: 
mind, whether a sou a day fo): pocket mon'e;!lj^ 
tobacco, Stockings, drink, washing, aud so^dl. 
pleasures in general, left a very large mai^n 
for a soldier’s enjoyment. Pardon ! Said 
sieur Loyal, i*ather wincing. It wa^ not a foiS 
tune; but-— k la bonhe heure-^H wSs bettet' 
than it used to be ! What, we aSked him 
on another occasion, wCtfe all those neighbour- 
ing peasants, Saoh living wdth bis fhmily ifi 
one room, and each having a soldier (pei^h^ps 
two) billeted on him every othet night, re- 
quired to provide* for those soldiiM? 

“ Faith ! ” saidM. Loyal, reluctantly ; 
monsieur, and fire to cook with, and 'k candle. 

It is uot^sSible that t^ey (^bld eat 
And wbat aliow’ance do they jjet'^tMH” 
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wk Ai^ItbaQkiliftidhiA hf»4 ^pQQ «|;ali;i9. 3^iii«7a< a Qleaa^and eotqfioctabfo 
as ^pcakSU^ bath)]i>g^xaaK$hin«> dresii) Hnaa^ and ailioapti-r 
fcn^\ AMPf¥4f JTranQe, **Mou8ie«r, H ia $xm ^ ; and the change, for the wliolai8^|iid& 

a.cpn^huU^n to the State ! ” r < ^ h^ftaiM, or hrepenoe. On the pier^itheraia 

It is c never /^oing to rain, according to M. naiuiUy a guitar, whi<^ seems preramptnonaly 
t^yal. When it is impossible to denor^hat it enough to set its tinkling ^ag^st the deep 
ia now raining in torrents, he says it will W hoarseness ofthesea, and there is always sone 
$i;ie-rnchai'mtug— magnificent — ^to-morrqw. It boy or woman who sing?, without any voic^ 
is< never hot on the Property, lie contend^ little, songs without any tone t the strain e|fa 
Idkewise it is never cold, Xbe flowers, he have most frequently heard being an appeal 
^ys> come out, delighting to grow there t it to sportsman ’* not to bag that choicest 
^ like Paradise this morning ; It is liket the ot game, the swallow.. For ba£ntm puepoteni 
Garden of Kden. Ho is a little fanciful in we have also a subscription establiaumentwM^ 
his language: smilingly observing of .Madame an esplanade, where people lounge about with 
^yal, when she is absent at vespers, that she telescopes, and seem to get a good deal.* ef 
is ** gone to her salvation"-^all6e ^ son salutt weariness for their money; and wo hare 
He has a great enjoyment of tobacco, but also an association of individual machinsf^ 
nothing would induce him to continue smoking proprietors combined against this formidable 
/ace to face with a lady, Hia short black p|^ rival. M. Feroce, our own particular fviondi 
immeuiately goes into his breast pocket, in the bathing line, is one of thesa Hiow he 
iporclics his blouse, and nearly sets nun on ever came by his name, we cannot ima^g^e^ 
pre. In the Tpwp Council and ou occasions He is as gentle and pohte a man as M. Loyal 
of ceremony, he appears in a iuU suit of Hevaascur iumself ; immensely stout withal^ 
black, with a waistcoat of magnificent breadth and of a beaming aspect. M. PIroce has 
jaerops the chest, and a shirt^collar of fabulous saved so many peonle from drowning, and 
proportions. Good M. Loyal ! Under blouse has boon decorated with so many medals 
or waistcoat, he carries one of the gentlest in consequence, that his stoutness seems a 
hearts that beat in a nation teeming with special dispensation of Providence to enable 
gentle people* Jle has had losses, and has been i him to wear them; if his girth were the 
at his best under them. Hot only the loss of I girth of au ordinary man, he could never 
hisway by night in the ETulhaiii times — when a hang them on, all at once. It is only on very 
bad subject of au Fuglishm.aii, uhder pretence great occasions tliat M. F6roce displays -his 
of seeing him home, took liim into all the bhiuing honours. At other times they lie bj^ 
night public-houses, dr<uik ^^arfauarf*’ in with iplla of niaiiuseript testifying to this 
every one at his expense, and tiually fled, causes of their presentation, in a huge glaM 
leaving him shipwrecked at Cleefecway, which Crwe in the reu-soia’d salon of hia private 
we appreheud to be Katcliffe Highway — but residence on the beach, where M. Faroes also 
heavier losses than that. Long ago, a family keeps liis hiimly pictures, his portraits .of 
of children and a mother were left iu one of hini'^elf as he appears botli in Dathing life 
Ids houses, without money, a whole year, and iu private life, his little boats that roek 
Id. Loyal— anything but as rich as we wi&li by clockwork, and his oUier ornamental 
he liad been— had not the heart to say you pussessionh. 
must go ;” so they stayed on and stayed on, ‘ 


Then, we have a commodious and gay 


and paying-tenants who would have come in Theatre— or had, for it is burned down now.*-** 
coul^nt come in, and at last they managed to whei e the opera was always proceded by a 
get helped home aci-oss the water, and M. vaudeville, ui whmh (as usual} everybody, 
^yal kissed tlie whole group, and add down to the little old man with the large hat 
** Adieu, my poor infants ! ” and sat dowu in and the little cane and tassel, who always 
their deserted salon and smoked liis pipe of played either my Uncle or my Papa, suddenly 
peace. — ** The rent, M. Loyal?” "Eh! weUi broke out of the dialogue into the milde^ 
The rent ! *’ M. Loyal shakes his head. " Le vocal snatches, to the great perplexity of umio- 
bon Pieu,” says M. Loyal presently, " will customed strangers from Great Britain, who 
recompense me,” and he Liughs and smokes never could make out when they were singing 
h)3 pipe of peace. May he smoke it on the and when they were talkin^and indei^ it 
Property, and not be recompensed, these was pretty much the same. But, the caherqfi 
flfty years ! ^ in the way of entertainment to wliom we^aiw 

There are public amusements in our French most beholden, are the Society of Welldois^jb 
watering-place, or it would not be French, who aire active all the summer, and ^ve 
They are very popular, and very cheap, proceeds of their good works to the 
The searbathing— which may rank as^ the Some of the most agreeable fittes thflyXKSSr 
meet ^voured daylight entei'taiument, inos- trive, are announced as " Dedicated 't(X ’(fto 
m^U as the French visitors bathe all day children;” and the taste with which th^l^ll 
long, and seldpm appear to think of remain- a smell public enclosure into an etogant 
ing less (haa an hour at a time in the garden beautifully illuminated ; and 
wat^i>Hls astOUbdingly cheap. Omnibuses thorough-going heartiness and enexgy With 
convey ypq, if you pfeasei from a convenient which they personally direct the Ail<fisb 
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phiBliai'es are sapreniely delightfctl. Fetr Mts a placm io^ntfidde lier house wtioiitkC^K^ 
fivepence a head^ we have on these occasions her ‘possession of thnt icnridos JBritish iniMtt*; 
dOta£Oy races Avith English ‘‘Jokeis,*’ and menVa Mingle ; ” or when a 'tavem-ke^eir 
c^er rustic sports ; lotteries foi* toys ; roun^V provides acconiniodaticm tor the celebrated 
flfboirts, dancingr on the grass to the music oif English game of “ Nokemdon.” But, to Tis, 
an admirable oaud, dre-balloons, and fire- it is not the least peasant feature of our 
works. Further, almost eveiy we^ all French watering-place that a long and con* 
trough the summer — never mind, now, on stant "fusion of the two great nations there^ 
what day of the week— there is a ftite has taught each to like the other, and to learn 
in some adjoining Village "(called in that from the other, and to rise superior to tlia 
part of the country a IDiieasse), Avhere absurd .prejudices that have lingered among 
the people — areally the ^eopU^—dtiricQ on the the Weak and ignorant in both oountriee 
gteen turf in the open air, round a little- equally. 

orchestra, that seems itself to dance, there is Drumming and trumpeting of coarse go 
such an airy tnotion of flags and streamers all on foi* ever in our French watering-place*^ 
about it. And we do not suppose that ]>etween Flag-flying is at a premium, too; but, we 
the Torrid Zone and the North Pole there are cheerfully avow that we consider a flag a veiy 
to be found male dancers with such astonish- pretty object, and that we talce such out- 
ingly loose legs, fiirniabcd with so many ward signs of innocent liveliness to our heart 
joints in wrong places, utterly unknown to of hearts. The people, in the town and m 
Professor Owen, as those who here disport the country, are a busy people who work hard^ 
themselves. Sometimes, the f6te apper- they are sober, temperate, good-humoured, 
tains to a particular trade ; you will see light-hearted, and generally remarkable for 
among the cheerful young women at the their engaging manners. Few just men, not 
joint Ducasse of the milliners and tailors, a immoderately bilious, could see them in their 
wholesome knowledge of the art of making recreations without very much respecting the- 
common and cheap things uncommon and character tiiat is so easily, so harmlessly,iiind 
pretty, by good sense and good taste, that is so simply, pleased. 

a Didactical lesson t-o any rank of society in a „ .... . 

whole island we could mention. The oddest TJTE HO^IE OFFICE. 

feature of these agreeable scenes is the ever- 

lasting Eoundabout (we preserve an English We intend to give, in the way of an occa- 
word wherever we can, as we are writing tlic sionai sketch, a j)lain account of the maiiner 
Bnglish language), on the Avoodeii horses of ; in which the government business of tb» 
which maehiue grown-up people of all ages j country is transacted. 

are wound round and round with the utmost I Our IIoiiio Administration is presided over 
solemnity, while tlie proprietor’s wife grinds ; in these days by one of the four principal 
an oidgan, capable of only one tune, in the Secretaries of State, Tlie office of Homo 
centre. Minister is but a young one ; indeed, the 

As to the boarding-houses of our French Secretaries of State have all Come into exiat* 
watering-place, they are J^egion, and Avoiild ciice since the revolution of sixteen hundred 
require a distinct treatise. Jt is not without find eighty-eight. Before that event our 
a sentiment of national pride that we believe monarclis not only reigned, but governed ; 
them to contain more bores from the shores their advi8ei*s were made responsible for acts 
of Albion than all the clubs in London. As of government, but they were acts conforming 
yon walk timidly in their neighbourhood, tlie strictly to the royal will. The IChig was ad^ 
Very neckcloths and hats of your elderly vised only by his Privy Council. The Cabinet 
compatriots cry to you from the stones of the —which was the name given to a committee 
streets, *^We are Bores — avoid us!” Wc chosen from the Privy Council — gradually 
have never overheard at street corners such Came to be substituted for the entire body, in 
lunatic scraps of political and social discus- transacting government business. The 'JLing’^ 
simi as among these dear countrymen of ours, secretary acted as the Privy 'Council’s olerk» 
O^ey believe everything that is impossible but had no authority to do more‘tlian obey 
and nothing that is true. They carry rumours, the orders he received from those to whom h© 
and ask questions, and make corrections atid was a servant. After the Cabinet had 'been 
improvements on one another, staggering to formed out df the Council, the office of 
the hutnan intellect. And they arc for ever secretary became naturally more important, 
rtishing into the English library, propounding and it soon happened that next to theXiOrd 
such incomprehensible paradoxes to the fair Chancellor and the ixird Treasurer he was 
mistress of thstt establishment, that we beg to ranked as one of *the chief officers of state, 
recommend her to her Majesty’s gracious After the revolution, public business in- 
consideration as a fit object for a pension. creased, and two Secretaries of State Weye 
The English form a considerable part df appointed, between whom the work of flae 
the population of our French watering-place, vrorld, so for us England had pa^t in it^ VfaiB 
and are deservedly addiessed and respected divi«led : one being secretary for the norihem 
in many ways. Some Of the surface-addresses half of the globe : the other ibr'the 
to themareoddenougb,a8V^hon a laundress To the northern department belonged ^^ 






>(^^ofmia^iaad>iuiddts'dotaesl^^ about - • 1 ^oii 8 ^d^» 7 >ouuda,^u^a^^^ 

a^hBd^ebeiaflkage^ of ito relutloiis’^ltli'iiioit thousand of uiiich i$ >«€bcpaud^ < 'hfm onper* 
af'^ti^Btatea of Europe, and with many import azmuation allowisnces. ’ Whe ataff^b- a« f^Udwai 
tant colonies. Much of the colonial business First there, is the chief with ‘ i^’^thv^aaim 
was, however, taken off the hands of the a*^ear, Keset come the 'two under eeeretsHeb;. 
Seoretary of State by the Board of Trade and Idr. Under libcretary is pevmauent .aud Uot 

Blantations. This secretarial division of the politbal; he receives two thousand a^ytor*: 
north aud south continued until the reign of .generally he b a lawyer of some ^l^eptftat^0Ui 


George ithe Third ; when a third Secretary udio has had laige experbnco in tsrimiiial 
State was appointed. After the loss of the jusbprudeuce. Mr. Under SecretapyBoomeS' 
l^orth American colonies, the oiiice of third in and goes out with the miuistry. He 
eeeretary was abolished; but it was revived parliamentary or political Under secretaiW^ 
on the breaking out of the French war. Then receives fifteen hundred a-year, represents ^Ms " 
the business of the country was distributed chief or assists him as fur os may be ueoeesb^* 
nearly according to its present form ; three in the House of Commons, and attends 
secretaries of state presided over three great rally to the minor olficial business <0f < 'faia 
offices the Home, the Foreign, and the department. Longthof service gives a pehisiw 
Colonial. War business was assigned to^he to Permanent Under Secretary A, but nonisi 
Colonial Office ; but, very recently, that ha« to Political Under Secretary B. Next ha' 
been iransferrt^ to a fourth secretary, >the importance is the counsel who is the cook 
Minister of War. confectioner of acts of Parliament. Hb ssliury 

Thus we have now four principal Secreta- is two Ihousaud a-year. / 

ries of State, holding the patents of their Then we come to the clerks, who arer 
appointment under the great seal of the arranged in four divisions, with a senior elmdc 
kingdom ; but, although each secretary bas heading each, and a clnef clerk over all. Eaoli 
his own peculiar department over which to clerk receives his first appointment at an 
preside, his patent does not specify so much, early age, and •undergoes no examination, but 
It simply appoints him one of Her Majesty’s works for a twelvemonth on trial ; but, once 
Principal Secretaries of State. The depart- established, the Home Office clerk b, up to -a 
meat which he is to manage is officially certain point, always improving his position, 
expressed only by the nature of the seals that Thus young Mr. C. begins with one hundred 
are ontrusteil to him by the Crown. Tliis and fit'ty pounds n-y ear, and every year his 
general character of the apjiointment has its income increases by ten pounds, until he is a 
use; for, since all orders of the monarch junior of fifteen years standing, whan he 
must be conveyed through a. Secretary of receives three hundred a*y ear. At that sum 
State, and since by the theory of our coiisti- ho may stop for the remainder of his life, if 
tution the Queen fs supposed always to have a there be any fault in him that impedes nb 
Secretary of State in attendance to receive promotion into the next rank of cLerkshipau^ 
the royal orders, it is convenient that one If not, lie may rise from class to class to 
secretary should have power to actforano- receive eight Imiidred. The chief clerk’s salary 
ther in any case of great emergency, or when mounts from nine hundred to a thousand 
the Crown is distant from London, pounds a-year. The senior classes are su|^Ued 

TheHomeSecretary has the usual Secretary only by promotion from the junior clftsseB. 
of State’s salary, five thousand pounds a year. Tims the income of a government ' cleik b 
It used to be more. He is responsible to carefully regulated according *to length ol’ 
Parliament for the right working of our laws service. 

in the United Kingdom ; but, in practice, his Tiien there ai^ certain retiring -allowances 
attention is required chiefly on behalf of and pensions. 'Some of the great officers ol' 
Ikigland. Ireland still has its home affairs state, including the Home Secretary, are 
managed at a cost of sbety or seventy -thou- entitled, after two y cal's’ service, to a pen- 
sand .pounds a year, by a Viceroy, wliose sion of two thousand a-year. But it b 
sin^e salary is twenty thousand pounds, provided that there must not be more than 
besides more than another six thousand for four ex-ministera in receipt of such pension^ 
his household. In Scotland the Lord Advo- any one time, and that the receiver shall iii ; 
cate— who is the first law officer of the Crown, eacli case declare that he is a person of smali. 
and b ‘attached to tlie political fortunes of the fortune. This pension is therefore seldoBS: '^. 
minbtry — performs the work of the Home sought, and is enjoyed at present only by otbi 
Secretary. Nor has the Home Secretaiy much gentleman. To form n su-peranuuation fan# > 
patronage. The church patronage chiefly for permanent officials, an abatemeut tff 
beloAjips by legal light to the Lord Chancellor, per cent b made from all salaries -paid to > 

and nartly by custom to the Piime ISiinbter. and others, and the i*etiring aliowax^'v^ 
Agra, though responsible for the good con- proportioned to the length of previous seiE^Cn. 
dttcfc "of judges and county magistrates, the After working for from seventeen to twnnl^- 
Home weretary has not the right of ap- four years, tlie pension is a qtiiiB?ter ^ 

point^ them. He transacts business at the -salary and so on, more being paid fbr longer, 
in WhltehaB. The cost of Ibb eerviee, up to a service of 4^hirty^ve yiera> 
offi^/with a staff of Ihirty-eight persons, la- trhich ensures a pension equal 'to two^hirds 



of !?ie ialiary; ‘ No peosion l^'gl»Anted'>t^^aI]^y 
ipef^a Uiider the of sixty-five^ e^eepi 

furnishing of proof that he* has 
, l)ec6ihe xinfit for work. 

Business at the Home 'Office is eomiHenced 
' every day by one of the senior clerk^ and the 
iib'mrian, wdio acta ae registrar, 'These 'gen- 
' 4 tleiheh open and register the letter* brottglit 

in by the postman. After registry these “are 
sorted ana delivered to the Senior- clerks of- 
the classes to which they inay res^pectively 
belong; a senior^ cfe A extracts the pith -of 
each, minutes it in 'a few words, appends diia 
suggestions, afid, in ordinary cases, also the 
form of ansVrcr to a (][uestion, or the practical' 
way of dealing with the subject broughtiiilider 
discussion. Where references are required 
he makes them where a letter is one link in 
a long and intricate corrcsjiondcnce, he adds 
whatever retrospect or analysis he may think 
necieSsary to refresh the memory of his clriefa.i 
The senior clerk having thus desalt' with them, 
sends the ^tters and papers on id the Perma- 
nent TJnderSecrtetary, who pa^ses^theiflu^> with 
his ‘own notes and comments to. the-' Ptiitical 
Under Secretary, througli whose 'hands they 
reach the head of the department.’ The 'Home 
Secretary having attached siatemic^ts of his 
wishes or opinions to the papers laid' before 
him^ they are returned, by thb sarnei road 
to the senior clerks. It then bocotaes 
the duty of each senior clerk to -see that 
no point in the Home Secretary’s instruc* 
tibns’ is at variance with law; tact/ or pre- 
cedent^ and to call attention to . any jerrors 
that he may detect ' befbre ’ executing the 
orders he receives. Draff's are ■ '•often pre- 
pat^ by the Permanent Under Swrotary; 
but everything done has to receive the sanction 
of the Political Under Secretary and of the 
Seksretary of State. The Permanent Under 
Secretary is the Ordinary legal adviser tor the 
bfll-preparing counsel has enough of his own 
' wwk upon Ills hands-^o much of it,' indeed, 

‘ that Us k conditidn of Ms appointment he-’ is' 

, rAyained from private 'practice. 

' sRotild have* spare' time, he may be «requu^' 
prepare bills for the govemmeni deparfi^- 
m^tk ' , :.a 

‘ Thfs fbur sections of the Home Office busbl 
nilfS' afre the following : — The chief clerk -is itft- 
the’^' hbad of the most important, namely,- 
that V?hich prepares all commissions, in*tru-i 
nlfihts,' and appointments that have to receive 
tfib.^<^eeh*8 sign mnnual. They include 
ecclesiastical, peerage,’ -hono* 
ra^,' And 'other appointraeuts of ‘whatever 
, Intra ; 'charters, commissions of iriqna’ry,' and 
l^ebhcee of sfind^; sbrts. This is lof course 
dffiichte work,’ Und it is' the chief • clerk*s 
bne^hees to see that 'the documents issued 
frii^ his (lepartin;ent are -made fit to- receive 
ahijl db receive the royal Signature, and the 
• odnnt|Br liignUturh* of --the ‘Chief Secretary. 

; Tlii^ chief clefk has to snpMriutend also the 
pjtjhoietit bf all salaried a^ud bills, 

to piUpuu All retunik^liid£isd^firom,the 

w. . 

i^Hbme .Office ^ytpaidutmbi^k v 

1 junior) clerks ai^. commonly, .at' .yf ork 
this. official. ... 

< Another distinct .section of , Hbme .Officj^ h 
.business, is. formed by the correspondence 
>with Tord-iieuteuants of / counties, .and ,oth^{, 
magistrates in England, and wit^’the chief 
•authorities in Scotland, Ireland, and tjie 
Channel Islands. A third section . ..ha«|,, 
charge of the yeomainy and militia busi- M 
ness.? and to a fourth is ; entrusted the 
eoiTespondence , arising out of addresAf.,.^ 
]to the Queen. There is a special , Action 
Also, devoted to crinunal business ; * 
a keeper of crimimil. registers, yrho. anor-' ; 
•lyses, and reports annuiUly upon the V^hole . 1 
body of ci'iminaL returns. Again, there ,iaa, 
clerk who keeps a register of aliens who coipo 
into the,caui>try,and prepares, whep i 

letters of naiui'aliaation. ^ 

r One of the .peculim* functions of the 
.Secretary is to consider appeals on beh'aif 
persons » under sentence of death. , Tb hiin '* 
pnlyoan^appcal in such cases be m(|de. ^;^e 
institii tea inquiry, and recommends the Crbyiq^ 
to' respite, rto pardon, or to piiss mildcrAenr 
teiices. If he can see no cause for 

Terence, he is .silent, and the law. takA^itp ' 
coume.' . 

The Home Secretary lias charge pf tiip^ 
internal defences of the country, and con^u-„< 
nicates on that subject with the Comman4or* . 
in-'-Chief and the. Master-General of the Qrd-, j 
nance. Upon the application of the Secretary- ' 
at- War, it is ,the Home Secretary who.prders 
the issue of arms to flie Queen’s troops, and , 
wiiQ makeri nut commissions. Ho Commander- . ' 
in-Ohief is allowed powers that he coqld f 
pervert on any large scale, to tlie ;damag6\ of 
the constitution. The soldiers, hoiveyA, upon 
whom the country depends in case of invasion 
for defence of hearth and home, are.tlie, 
militia — ^the ancient, national, and permanent 
[body, of soldiery as distinguished from thp 
regular^ army ; which is maintained opjyhy. 
>parliRmwtary vote from year to yeir. . 

[hlUitie each county a local. foAe, AiA(i 

by. enlistment and bounty; or, if necjbssary,. 

[ by b^lot or conscription. .The lord-lieutenant | 
is iltho cliief and appoints jus owxv deputy- J I 
lieuteeaots — ^unpaid officers— who carry. | 

in their separate districts, all the I 

of raising the force, except appointing :t^,. ! 
adjutants. .He also nominates aliother officers, i 
and these,,if - above the rank of captain must 
be county landowners. The ordinaiy streng;|tk \ 
of theHeglish, militia is fixed at ^hty 
sand men : jba the case of rebellion or inv^idm,; 
RSi.many. as a hundred aud twenty thoufuuM^ 
may be called to serve ; bu,t not unless 
inornase . has , received , the sanction bi^. > lui 
assembled parliament >vithin fourteen , dis^ ' 
after it was ordered. The Irish. mllit]a.fp^ 
is twenty thousand strong; the, ten 

thousana. - The rmsiiig of ^he foree^^lIPjni- 
nally I'egulat^ by oraer of 7idvy.j|^|k£iit|^ 
really by the Home^ Secretary, i*rho aiso^bm]|^ 



Ohtii^^^KigbfiO 




gen«^Al’^^tt)A Ar jSetsctfkig a, propeif dbdice of ia^blish » malpolioe^ ti 0 >}»a 7 ftpr pat ^ 

,oifibm/To)f’‘^e]fiEtlAlD^ An^abunafttice of men in ofocmat^ rates; but of tw little 
one Qpunty to compensate for dearth itf^acH- ts^made. « The rural poljce/wl^en it » 
other/hhd fbr^ ordering a local ballot t^heh blishedi is entirely managed by t)iCt|^ag|)lK>-J 
in adVcbunty’ there may be an undue paueUry tmtea In oorporate towue« the 
ofvomttte^. He instructs lord-lieutendnCst auUsorities have similar powers^ an4 cstaj^m, 


He 'calls out the bands for training once a 'madiitaSn such a police of its* own, an^ 
year, or a^bsolves them at any time from the independent of the n^etropclit^Upoliae^^wlucq^^jf 
performance of that duty. He appoints a is under the authority of tho Ho^e Offipe^ 
gederal officer to command them, and Tina force is prebided over by a COU^QI^*,, 
orders them to fight when they must fight ; sionCr, whom the Home Soci'e^ry appoii^ti^''^ 
but only for tile protection of their honied, and it may be sent to perfoim service in any ' v 
[ It ’is ohly when under training or permn- part of Hij^laud at the bidding pf the govern* 
netitly embodied, that militia<men arc paid; meut. It is paid for out pf local rates. 
although a email i)ermaneiit staff is cofii- are in London eight police couits, each pne-\{ 
monly maintained in each oouuty*town aS a sided over by two magistrates, paid wifi^ ^ 
nucleus of organisation, ready against any salaries of one thousand pounds a year^i^ 
day hecd. lililitla pay is at the aaiile wite Tliey are appointed by the llome Seerje^'y,^,^ 
os thh i;e^ular pay of tlie army, andooVues imdai'e resiionsible to him for tlieir decisionsw | 
out of the resources Of the state ; nob 'of the Their jurisdictiou extends to punishment ^ 
couhty. The last yearly vot o fdr the* costs of’ petty Renees, and to the committal of persons ^ 
oirr militia service was eight hundred thou- chni*ged with grave crimes, for trial, by the J 
sand pdunds. The force consists oidy of higher tribunals. In 1 1 eland there is a state ^ 
infantry and foot aitillery. ' police, dr constabulary, under the orders pf the 

Cavalry is provided by the jeomaniy, or Viceioy. The fcjootch police system is some- 
volunteer cor])s, over which also the llome thing like the English. 

Secretary has control Such corps can only The Home Office is charged with the general . 
bo formed with his sanction, and can be dis- direction and supervision of the inferior magis- , i 
banded at his command. They commonly tracy throughout the kingdom. Itdoesnot^ I 
provide their own arms and equipments ; but however, apj>oiut any more than a few sti- 
the Home minister can order arms to be sup-^ pendiary magistrate's in large towns. Justices, 
plied to them from public stoies. Their of the psaoe, unpmd functionaries who are, ^ 
private rules must receive his sanction, and, landownei's, or beaciiced clergymen, are ap- , 
only within the limit of the rules thus sane- pointed upon recommendation made by the ^ 
tioiied, can he use their sendees. The yeO- lorddicuteiianU of their counties to the ! 
maiiry that have formed cavalry corps, gene- Lord Chancellor, who inserts the nainea^ of j 
rally assemble for drill on twelve days in the persons so reconiiuendcd in the Oommiesipi^,, 
yea^* ; those tliat have formed infentiy cor]is of tlie Peace. Tlie accepted gentleiu^ may . 
onHwenty-four days. During this time they then act as a justice upon ^hc condition 
are exempt from militia seridce, from tax his taking certain oaths* XXc iliereafter meete , 
on horsefe used in such tiuining, and from turn- Ins brother justices at as^epibUes called, 
pike toils. Tho officers of these corps are Petty Sessions, h^ldoncp a wee^ or fortnight-^ 
usually country gentlemen; the priVales, commonly at some respectable jnn — ^to punish 
yeomen. They are liable to bo called out petty offenders, .and to cquiuiit for all grave . 
by their local magistrates in any case of oileu.ee, Pour tunaa a y^ar, also, the county 
liot. Some five-and-thirty years ago they magistrates all meet in Cjuaiter Sessions at 
were employed to disperse certain public the county town ; then they Lave power to 
meetings; and, being brought imprudently inta punish men found guilty by juries of serioua 
cClUsion with the people, were guilty of some criine8,and have also On opportunity of trans-^ 
cruel excesses, for which they were thanked acting iv large amount of county business con** 
by government. Discredit was thus Cost on iiected with prisons, police, local taxation,andL^ 
voluntaty corps; many were disbanded, and so forth. In municipal towns, justices of 
thbre is no great tendency in thesb days to peace are appointed, not on the recommeudqj;^^ 
the formation of otheis. The present charge tion of ^lora-lieutenant to Lord Cluvncellor^^ 
incurred by the state on account of the but of Town Council to Home Secretly*. 
various yeomanry corps, is eighly-eight thou- justices x>f this hind have authority t 
sand pounds a year. among thehr neiglibours. The correctio^,^'^ 

Then there is the Police Force, another magisterial abuses — which abound, thrqpg^^ 
body* charged with pieserving peace and ignorance and other cuuses->lies wItJh 
gcoa*' order; but, except in Loudon and Uoort of Queen’s Deuch. Matters of whs^, 
in Irelahd, th6 Home Secretaiy has very that court doee not take cognisance 
littSto'^toect power over it. We have no brought under the notice of the 
Btati^lpotiee, and want none. Of late years Secretary, who has power to^ <^prL¥a, 
coumy Inagistrates have beeh entitled to ibackriiding justice of his cemuu^sun^ ^ 
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The Home Office hne also been appointed The roglstt&tioo dTbirth^ deaths, and iffiar- 

.'ttutse to sickly turnpike trusts. The #arn<» riagesr, throi>ghotit' ^'ih4 I^ni^doiidr, 
pifae^roads, since railways have carried off district vegistrkrs, is oolle<ited, 

^ mueh of their traffic, aro uo longer the groat and' turned to' etcclleiit a(i6oaut,{m tbe dmce 
« traffic arteries tliey used to be. They were oftheRegistrar-Genei'al, who is partly Subject* 
and are maintained out of pari^ rates and to the authority of the Home Office, weekly 
statute labour. Turupike trusts are required and monthly reports on the rates and cadses. 
to make annual returns of tlieir hnaiioial ofmortality are published by bis department, 
state to the Home Office. They aro now not and an annual general report on vital fita- 
very flourishing ; the stale having hithei to tistics is also made by it and submitted to the 
ahstaiiiod from becoming nns wei able for any legislature. The cost of the whole department 
money losses that the stone road lias antlered is upwards of forty-five thousand pounds 
fi'om the iron one. a-year. A special grant is made for the cost 

VV'e have said that there are cei-tain minor of the census, — the taking ofwhich is, of course, 
departments and administrations doing their one of the duties of the Registration Office, 
work apart from the Horae Office, alLliougli Connected with the Home Office, though 
responsible to the Home Secretary. The less directly subordinate to it than the depart- 
most responsible of these are the inspectors ments last mentioned, are the Poor Law 
of prisons, factories, and mines, and the Boards, the English Ecclesiastical, the 
office of the Registrar-General. the Enclostire, and the Copyliold CommisaionH. 

Most of our prisons arc maintained by the The administration of tiio j^oor law is in tlio 
counties or municipal towns to which they hands oflocalboaids of guardians. The central 
belong ; the slalo paying for the maintenance board has only the task of supervision, it 
of prisoners after conviction, and some pait consists of a president (who must bo in par- 
of the expense of prosecutions. The coimties liament), paid with two thousand a-yeor, and 
and towns, however, are subject to certain a political secretary, with half that sum,— 
laws regulating iirisoii discipline, and in- these gentlemen being subordinate members 
spectors are appointed, each to a given dis- of the existing government, and changing 
trict, to sec that these laws are carried into with it. A permanent secretary, with fifteen 
effect, and to send to the Home Cilice reports Jumdred a-ycar, is the other member of tHe 
upon the prisons placed under their supervi- board. Under the board, aro two assistant 
aion. In England there is a chief inspector, secretaries and ten inspectors, each paid' with 
who receives a salary of eight hundreil, anil seven hundred a-year, exclusive of liia tra- 
there are three others with seven hundred veiling expenses. Every inspector has a clerk, 
pounds a-yoar, exclusive of travelling ex- and keeps up constant correspondence with 
peuses. All new prisons have to be Imilt on I the boards of guardiiuis in his district. Thirty- 
plans that have been approved by the ' six thousand a-ycar is the cost of tile Poor 
Surveyor-General of Prisons, wliose establish- 1 Law Board, which, like all other boards, 
ment costs about sixteen hmidred ])ounds | makes annual reports to parliament. The 
a-year. Convicts, under sentence of long I Irish Poor Law Board I’esenibles tho English, 
imprisonment or transportation, are not I but costs live thousand u-year more. In 
usually confined in town or county jails, Scollaud tlici'c is no etficicut poor law ; and 
but ill convict ])risons, built and maiutained the superintendence of what there is, costs 
by the state under tlie control of a Horae only four thousand a-year. The annual ex- 
Office Board, called the Boaixl of Directors of pendlture upon the support of poor in this 
Convict Prisons, whereoC the surveyor-general kingdom — all being money paid out of local 
jjist mentioned is the chairman. Ho has two rates — exceeds six millions sterling. One 
colleagues with salaries of seven and eight million a-year wisely spent in the same way 
hundred pounds, and the total cost of for the furtherance of cleanliness and decency 
the establishment, which also publishee and the siqipression of disease, would surely 
ve^lar reports, about fivo tliousaud aryear. save three mdlions of poor-rates. 

It being found that laws passed for the The Home Secretary is the official organ Of 
pcoteotion of factory operatives were useless, communication with the heads of the JJsta- 
iiispectors were ap])ointod to see them carried blished Church ; he watches all legislation on 
into execution. The staff consists of three ecclesiastical matters; and tho Queen, as head 
chief inspectors ; each with a tlioiisand a-year of Iho cliurch, speaks through him. He is a 
ibr sakuw, four sub-inspectors at three liun- member of the English Ecclesiastical Com- 
dred and fifty poimds, and ten at three hun- mission, which was established for the prudent 
dred. The* siwb-inspectors are required* to distribution, 6ver the whole surface of the 
reside in their respective districts. A General church, of the suiplus wealth accruing from 
Factory Inpectors* office is establislicd in the property of certain episcopal sees and 
Loudon, at which, the chief inspectors meet, cathedral establishments. There are two paid 
The whole cost of the department is not quite commissioners : one— who must be in. 
eleven thousand pounds a-year. Tlicre is a* ment — disappointed by the Crowli.au4reGewes 
similar inspection maintained over mines and two thousand a-ycar ; the other is 
collieries, at a cost of between four aud five by the AcohlniBhopof Cautemtry, 
thousand. onetEousanduryear. Both salaiie^are^elw^d 



missions are now united under tEiee commis-l naparte, a British officer happ^ed to getaepa* 
sioners, with one assisiaut resident conimis- rated fromhis regiment, aiid^ while wandeisng 
sfoner. The commutation of tithes in kind into near Canne m Basilicata, in dimd of immediata 
tithes in money — a woik now nearly completed | oaptuic (since he was in the rear of Maaoens’a 
—•the buperintendence of tlie copyerauin of lines), he bought protection at a haiiddome 
copyholds into ficeholds — a change now com* villa by the roadbida He was hospitably 
pulsory— and a superinteiidcace of iho enclo- leceivod by a venerable man, who piK>vecl to 
BUte of w/LSte and uuappropiiaterl lands, as be a Cardinal. TJie curiobity of the refugee 
well as the fresh division of lauds incQuve- being excited by the interest which the Italhm 
nientl^ intermixed, and a consideration of ap dignitary appeared to take in the welfare of 
plication for loans from the state for pm poses the British, he veutmed to demand whom 
of drainage, arc the duties of this consolidated , he might have the pleasure of addressing ; 
commission ; of which the cost is something the reply was simply, Your King I ” 
over twenty-four thousand pounds a-ycar- I When, the officer had i*»covered from his 
Jjately, the Home Secietaiy has come to be |siupri&>(s the Caidiual presented him with 
more ana more charged with a rcsponsiiuhty the medal; and, fiom him, it came to the 
touching the general health of the kingdom. | writer. It was one of those struck upon the 
Parishes are bound to provide places of | death oi rriiice Chai lea to commemorate the 
sepulture for their paiishionei’s. The Home iinagiiiaiy succession to the crown of England 
Secretary is empowered to lurbid the use of.ol Henry Stuart, tfie Cardinal Duke of York, 
any intramural graveyard daugeious to lu wliom the diiecthue of the Stuart race 

health ; and, upon the receipt of biich inter- terminated ; and who now sheltered the 

diet, it remains with the paiibh to discover fugitive soldiei* 

where and how new burial gi*ouud shall be it is well known that this prelate was, un- 
provided, til the day of liis death, the secret idol 

By apjjointing at the head of the General of many in wliora the last hopes for 

Board of Health, a Minister of Health, par- the restoration ot the kingdom of Great 
liament has lately recognised in some degree Biitaiu to the family of the Stuartsr were 
the necessity of eveiitnally placing so cxtensi VO ceutied. Ho was tliu second son of the Pre- 
and serious a charge as the care of public tender, and was bom at Borne on the 
health in the hands of a di.stiuct dojiai'tmcnt twenty-sixth of March, seventeen hun- 
of the state. At present it depends much on died and twenty-five. When twenty years 
the Home Office; and, where the Boaid of| of age, in the much celebrated “lorfcy- 
Health has no authority in the metropolis, a five,” he went to France for the purpose of 
Metropolitan Commission of JSewois has been heading fifteen thoubaiul French infantry, 
acting, or professing to act, subject to the wdiich assembled at Dunkirk to invade 
Hornet Department. Its action has produced England, and to re-establish the Stuarts 
iuade(]uate, not to say ridiculous, results, aud ou the thioue. But, after the battle 
a promise lias been made to the public that of Cullodoii, the contemplated invasion of 
it shall be soon remodelled ! It greatly needs EngLind was abandoned. Henry retraced 
to be. his steps to Borne, aiid took orders, and 

, -4. ' V ■■■; ■ bpomed to havo laid aside all worldly 

PTTTP views. His advancement in tlia Churclv'viw 

nir. rapiid ; for, in seventeen hundred and 

seven, he was made cardinal by Pope Benedfxflt 

HENRY THE NINTH OF ENGLAND I the FolU'teenth. - ^ 

A OORBESFONDENT, writing about a King He lived in tranquillity at Borne iljr 
who does not appear in the history of Eng- nearly fifty years ; but, in sev^teBn. 


who does not appear in the history of Eng- nearly fifty years ; but, in sev^teBn. 
landj announces that he possesses a medm, hundred and ninety-eight, when Erea<A 
beoim^ the representation in bold I'elicf of a bayonets drove Pope Pius the Sixtb &om 
hem^ apparently thnt of an ecclesiastic, the pontifical chair, Henry Stuart fled from his 
drOujusoriptton Ming— " hen. iz. hag< urit. splendid residences at Borne and Prasoath 





m 






tBk .^ayef iVere How^ days of’ ^yaht ; Only 

illfdiW of subsistence beh^g thW produce of a 
: Ib^/atticles of silver plate, which he hud 
ahSltched fi^om the ruin ofhis xjroperty: ^Infirm 

S ^' health, a houseless, almost penniless wan- 1 
er^er (Napoleon having robbed him ;of^ his'j 
elites), he endeavoui’edj' .at the age of 
sfeVeiity-three, to seek refuge dn fol'gotteni 
obscurity. • * 

. George the Third "^jis‘mfortne(l of the Car- 
dinal Uuke’s poverty and pitii^ble situaiiou 
by the kindly iuterfereiice of Sir John Cox 
Hippisley. It is sdid that the King was much 
moved by the distressing recital ; and, in 
eighteen hundred Loixl ifiinto was ordered 
td make a remittance of two tliousaiid pounds, 
with an intimation that the Cardinal might 
draw for two thousand more in the following 
July. It was also made known to the Cardinal 
that an annuity of four thousand pounds was at 
hIs service, so long as his cii'cnTiistances re- 
quired it. He was spared seven years to 
enjoy this munificent pension, and died at 
Borne in eighteen hundred and seven, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. He Wiis buried 
betweeu his father and brother at Frascati. 
Ks tomb, sculptured by Oanova, bears as 
inscription, the name of Henry the Ninth. 

Hio Cardinal Poke, clov/n to tlie very 
day of his death, altliougli in the receipt 
of a munificent pension fiom England, \^as 
in communication with several noblemen, who 
still indulged the hope of placing him upofi 
ilie tlb'one of Great Britain. Among the 
C^rdinars yjapers were discovered letters from 
ilctive partisans both in Ireland and Scot- 
land; but the English governmeiit wisely 
took no notice of these awkward rcvebitions. 
Had they done so, many men of high rank 
ahd great iiilluence would have been brought 
to a severe account. 


. T^E 3JOBAL OF TUTS YEAR. 

Q'wi Jiill nod dale, in surging sea, the waving cpitk 
, : fields smile, 

il^loging ‘ good store to rich and poor of England^ 

I tuerrie isle ; 

i And ^ grulcfully, beams brightly 

nidiiy a hearth, 

I As t|io stahvart farmcis gather in the kindly funis of 
‘ ' c.Tr'th. ■ 

But frbitc-robed peace droops down and dies, as from 
I » ' ■ ■ It serf-ti-bd shore 

Com^ o’er the hind, like flash of brand, the gathering 
din of war ; 

Wlicw sword ta swor^' and hand to hand, in brdthier- 

hoodadyanco 

The warriors of Euglaud, the chivalry of Fraiico ! 

i , _ . 

^nd wbiUt wit'h peaccfiit s^'the we cut the poppy- 
ban ncred grain ; 

Whilst' crimson War hlS’ hafVost ' rcjl^s on the isad 

battle-plain 

C/Opfics jet another enemy, Wiili f)kiD| 'tifid riith, and 
blight,'- ' ' ' I ^ ' j 

flSSw'iuiQthfcr hhrVest-flcld-^ta wA^i:' (UrWer fight I 


A Oiant^Kiifg, 

breath; ’ If. 

At eocli uplifting shvw'peitHfil^VM’ 

death; ' ‘r- 

At every shakhtg of his -torch thedumtan ashes fidl 

, T ^ i' 

In every town ho has his court ; in every street his 
; slaves, , ,, . ... 

Who deftly ply their hidden work, filling the otowded ' 
‘ graves 

Miattna, dank Malaria, man-^bred in dmln'ahW tower/ ' 
Who sliiko their blow as rehpoi'S ihow, so 

In 'the squalid den of psllid men,' wherb flMniSipdr^ 

' meet their doom, J - • • ‘ i ■ . • 

As from the moil of daily toil they crowd fioto ttflite' 

• hind loiMi), '* 

In earfehgrolind la«B,iia gartot bam, where Avoyied is. 

■ ^Jouteat .... . I , ^ 

To jhajfcc hpftlthi for sordid wealth, mejfs liyep* 
cent per cent. ^ . . . ■ . 

^ . i . i .‘".i T.^’: ' ‘ 1-'"' 

In a dank, iinhcaUby cc\lar a mother’g check is w«t, j 
A little ebair js ciqpty therp — n. heart (pore empty yet ! 
The blush upqii a youpg wife's face shall’ know its 
place no tnoi;e. 

It wriU-M. hi one red line of blood, tho sorrows of tlid 
poor ! " 

Blit ^ tbb sorrows of the, i>oor man orb the rich man's 
ti-onble too, ' 

Abd cv’ry hUur of Apalliy shall England surely rlie ! 
Not alone in dens of bqnalor hath this- Giant-kin g his 
' lair,. ... ’ 

With deadly steps he grimly creeps up many a niarblo- 
stair ! . .( . t,i • . 

In such a day sin^ right to pray, when in oack^itrcot^' 
cachkne, • 

No drain or 8owor,’wiiU>rcath impure, kut Wits jilt. 

of slain! : 

Scant right to call op Ch>i> ,to move fhis evil fc;om,9ur 

I 

If man, cares naught for bvother man, and .the rlrii 
.'/^forget ilic jpoor t ‘ ' 

Oh’bfpjthers ! In this day of death, think Icss'bf'ddss^ 

•‘iiTld crCod, * ‘ 

And what you can for fellow-ttinn, no in' his hou^ ik 
heed; 

Let iwnrkinen come to docent home, not to an aidbUsh 
wild,' ‘ ^ ‘ U* 

When in huddled heap at midnight sleep, ni«D,/VHc, 
girj,.strimger, d.nld| . n 

Drive out the .blight wifli air an4^d^ht ( Instead of 


sickciq 1 ( 10 ^ gloom, i ^ . ,< > Tl 

In this world of oi^s, give men fiiir clbo^j 



Of tho ’htti4e8C‘'ifileiy jjton^d in^ by Man' wae Wwn- 
Ood <f«oi^red, ok Amimm 





T^J»ff>#Jp' jimwivei, fwiii 

with faith and love, j,,l 

caimpt do, will he do»e by 
Him above. ^ 

I rfjM "T i'T ■< ...'I. ^ ■i' »u > T t v 

NORTH AND SOUTH. ' 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 

* • f]** - I t <« » 11 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. , ^ 

On IkTargaret^s return homo she found two 
leti^ers Q^ the table : one was a note for Ler> 
mpthe^'i — ^the other, which had come by 
post, was evidently from her Aunt Shaw — 
covered with foicign po'it-markti — tliiii, 
silvery, and rustling, bhe topk up the otlier, 
and was examining it, when her iather came 
iu^suddenly : . ^ r 

“ So your mother is tired, and gone to bed 
willy ! I’m alraid such a thundery day ‘Wjm 
not the be'st in the world for the doctor to 
&eA h%r. What did he sRy 7 Dixoh tells nie 
he spoke to you about her.” i ' * 

Margaret hesitated. Her father’s looks 
became more grave and unxiOuS : 

“ He does not think her seriously ill 7 ** 

" Not at present ; she needs care, he says ; 
he was very kind, and said he would call 
ag.iin, and see how his medicines worked.” 

*‘Only care — he did not recommend change 
of air ? — he did not 8«iy this smoky town was 
doing her any harm, did he, Maigaret 7 ” 
**Nol not a woid,” she replied, gravely. 

IJe was anxious, i think.” 

Doci ora have that anxious manner ; it’s 
professional,” aaid he. 

Margaret saw, in her f«i ther’s ne r vous ways, 

, that the first impression of possible danger 
was made upon hia mind, in spite of all his 
making light of what she told him. He could 
not forget the Subject, — could not pass from 
it to other things ; he kept recuiring to it 
Ihrotigh the evening, witn an unwillingness 
to receive even the slightest unfavourable 
idej^, which taiade Margaiet incxprebsibly sad. 

“ This letter is from Aunt Shaw, papa. She 
has gpt td Naples, and finds it too hot, so she 
has token apartments at Soirento. Hut I 
don't think she likes Italy.” 

“ J le did not say anything about diet, did he 7” 

. was to be nourislung, and digestible# 
Mamma’s api)etit6 is pretty good, 1 think.” 

# ** and that makes it all the more 
strange he should have thought of speaking 
about diet.” 

“1 asked him, papa.” Another pause. 
Then Margaret went on : " Aunt Shaw 

aeiyB she has sent me some coral ornaments, 
papa ; but,” added Margaret, half smiling, 
“siife’a afraid the Milton Dis'-entera wotft 
apprepiate them. She has got all her ideas 
of I^isseatera from the Quakers, has Hot 
she?” 

,“d^f evw yqfa hear or notice that your 
mo^er wishes fsr anything, be eurc you let 
lapb so# afraid she does not tefi 
me always what she would like. Pray, see 


Oud girl, Mrs* Thomtoft U 

uad^a good, efllcient hoossHSorystBlt 
couhl be confAautly with her, aod^Pd 
for, ill 1 we’d ijoqn set her up* 
if I care will do it. She’s b^n very 
ti,red I of late, with the hot weatoeif, ap4 
.the di^cuUy of getting a servant, t 

wAI put her quite to ij^ts^ah^ 
'Margaret?” 

,V hUc!PO so,” said Margaret, -r^but SO sadliy, 
that her fatlier took notice of it. Ke pinched 
hei* cheek# 

^ Come ; if you look so pale as this, I 
rpuge you up a little. Take care of youx^Mf| 
child*, or 1 /oic ’ll bo wanting the doctor nextv” 

But he could not settle to anything 
evening. He was continually going 
wards au<l forw.ard^ on laborious tiptoe^ to 
‘^ee if his wite was still asleep. Margaret V. 
Ucart aLhed at his restlessnebs ; his trying tc* 
stiHe and strangle the hideous fear that was; 
loomtog out of the daik places of liis heart.,. 

He can>e hack at last, somewhat com*- 
foitcd. < 

‘J bbe ’s awake now, Margaret. She quite 
smiled as she saw me btaiiding by her. Just 
her old smile. And she says she feels re-* 
fiH shed, and ready for tea. where ’s the note 
for her? She w'aiits to bee it. I’ll readip 
to her while you make tea.” 

I’hc note pi»oved to be a formal invitation 
fiom Mrs. Thornton, to Mr., Mrs., and 
Hale to dinner, on I he tiventv-firbt iustout^^ 
Margaret vyas surprlbod to iindan acceptance^ 
contemplated, after all she had learnt of s^i^ 
))robalnljties dui’ing this day. But so it wgSf 
The idea of her husband’s and daughterV 
going to this diimer had quite captivai^ 
Mrs. Hale’s fancy, even before Margaret haa 
heaid the contents of the note. It was An 
event to Jivcibifv the monotony of the inva^, 
lia\ life ; and she clung to the idea of theix^ 
going w'ith even fretful pertinacity when 
Mai ^aret objected* 

‘•Nay, Margaret! if she wishes il, I’m 
sure we’ll both* go* willingly. Whe never' 
would wish it unless she felt herself really 
strongeif — ^TeAlly better than We thought she- 
was, eh, Margaret ?” said Mr. Hale, anxiously. 
03 Mnrgatet prepared to Write the note or 
acceptance the next day. 

“ Eh I hlargarct 7 ” questioned he, with a 
nervous motion of his hands. It seemed cruel 
to refuse liim the comfort that he craved 
And bcbides, his passionate refusal to admit 
the existence of< fear, almost inspired MaxSf 
garet herself with hope. 

"1 do think she is better since last nightj^ 
said she. Her eyes look blighter, and her 
complexiori Aleftrer.” ^ 

" Uod bless you,” said her fatherj eameaUv, 
“But h it true 7 Yesterday was so 'AblKy 
eye^ one felt ill. It was a most unl^clQf 6m 
for Mr. Boualdbou to see her on.” 

So he went away to hjs day’s duties^ jqoav 
increased by the preparation of sonijd Jesturos 
he. had promised to deliver to the woihiug 






ft> nei^bouring L^azii. He had ^ And sbe’a.noi96^mpIi8h6d> Jiiaii)mA.v Bjner 
wesen Ecdesiaatical AraTiitectufo aa llis’sttb- can^ play.” - 

rather more iii accordance with hiik^ own . Go on, Fanny. 'Wh&t else jdoea ehe wani 
v UaatO' and knowledge than as falling in to bring hemp to yonr standai^'T” 

' With, the character of the place or tlie deSir©^ “Nay! John/* said W mother, “that 
. for particular kinds of information among speech of Fanny’s did no Inntn; J myself 
^ose to whom he was to lecture. And the heard Miss Hale say she could' not play^; If ^ 
institution itself, being in debt, was only too yon would let ns alone, we could perhaps tike 
' ghid to get a gratis course from an educated her, and see her merits.” 

and. accomplished man like Mr. Halo, let tlie “ I’m sure I never could !” munnured 
> subject l>e what it might. Fann^^, protected by tier mother. Mr. Thom- 

“ Well, mother,” asked Mr. Thornton that Ion heard, but did not care to reply. He was 
night, “ who have acoei’)ted your invitations walking up ami down the dining-room, ‘wish* 
for the twenty-first*?'* in^ that his rnotlier would order caudles, apd 

“Faniiy,whereare the notes? The Rlicksons allow him to set to work at either reading 
accept, Coillngbfooks accept, Steplu iiaea ac- or wanting, and so put a slop to tlio conver- 
cept. Browns decline. iJales — hither and sation. But he never thought of interfering 

daugliter come, — ^mother too great nu in- in any of the small domestic regulations that 
valid— Moephersons come, and Mr. Hors- Mrs. Tliornton obseiwed, in habitual remem- 
fail, aiid Mr. Young, I was thinking brance of her old economies, 
of asking the Porters, as the Browns can’t “Mother,” said he, stopping, and bravdy ' 
come.” speaking out the truth, “I wish you would 

“Very good. Do you know, I am really like Miss Halei” 
afraid Mrs. Hale is very far from well, from “ Why 1 ” asked she, startled by his earnest 
what Dr. Donaldson says.” yet tender manner. “ You ’re neVer think- 

“It is strange of them to accept a dinner- ing of marrying her ? — a girl without a penn5\” 
invitation if she’s very ill,” said b’atiny. “She would never have me,” said he, with 

“I did not say very ill,” said her brother, a short laugh, 
inther sharply. “ I only said very fiir from “ No, I don’t think she would,” answered 
well. They may not know it either.” And his mother. “ She laughed in my face when 
then he suddenly remembered that, from I praised her for speaking out something, Mr. 
what Dr. Donaldson had told him, Mar^ Bell had said in your favour. 1 liked the 
giu'et, at any rate, must be aw'are of the exact girl for doing it so frankly, for it made me 
state of the case. sure she had no thought of you ; and the 

« Yiivy probably they are^ quite awai’e of next minute she vexed me so by seeming to 

what you said yesterday, Jolm-^of the great think Well, never mind! Only you’re 

advantage it would beto-tliem — toMr.JIale,! right in saying she’s too good sin opinion of 
mean, to be introduced to such people as the herself to think of j^ou. The saucy iade ! 
Stephenses and the Collingbrooks.” I should like to know where she’d^liud a 

“ I am sure, that motive would, not in flu- better ! ” 
ence them. No ! 1 think I understand how If these words hurt her son, the dusky 
it is.” light prevented liim from betraying any 

“John !” said Fanny, laughing in her little, emotion. In a minute he came up quite 
weak, nervous way. “ How you profess to cheerfully to his luother,’ and putting one 
understand these Hales, and how you never hand lightly on her shoulder, said : 
will allow that we can know anything about “Well, as I’m just as much convinced of 
them. Are they really so very different to the truth of wliat you have been saying as 
most people one meets with ? ” you can be ; and as I have no thought or 

She did not mean to vex him ; but if she expectation of ever asking her to be my wife, 
had intended it, she could not have done it you’ll believe me for the future that I’m 
more thoroughly. He chafed in silence, quite disinterested in speaking about her. I 
however, not deigning to reply to her ques- foresee trouble for that girl — ^perhaps, want 
tion. of motherly care — and I only wish you. to be 

“They do not seem to me out of the com- ready to be a friend to her in case she needs 
mon way,” said Mrs, Thornton. “ He appeark one. Now, Fanny,” said be, “ I trust you 
a worthy kind of man enough ; rather too have delicacy enough to, understand that it is 
simple for trade — so it’s perhaps as well he as great an injury to Miss Hale as to me— in. 
should have been a clergyman first, and now fact, she would think it a greater — ^toanppoi^' 
a teacher. She’e^a. bit of a fine lady with her that I have any reason more than I now gi\^ * 
invalidism ; and as for the girl — she’s the for begging you a?id my mother to shower 
only one' who puEsles me when I think about evoiyTaudly attention.” 
her^ — which I don’t exften do’. She seems to “ I cannot forgive her her pride,” Eifttfjt his 
hove a great notion of giving herself airs; mother; “I iiull befriend her, if^'thera is 
and 1 can’t make- out why*. J coulij almo.st need, for yqur asking, John., I wonldii)©- 
isney she thinks herself too good for her friend JeEebel herself if you* 
cpihpany at times* And yet they’re not rich.; I^is girl^. who.turmi up, her. nose at 
jj^eimialll can hesr they uevsnf'iartto been*” 1 who dp.kerhoae at you— 






^ coatempL!* thimatouiiB. Upoit 19 }^ 

Contempt^ indeed!” — (One of ‘Mi^.j tho old oombinaUoaTiaw'O.yr^ ia^Jbmrwv 1^^ 
^omton^a expressive snorts.) — *^Don^ go is. too. bad to find; out tjbat ffKjapHi^^^ 
on fipeaking of JVIiss Hale, John, if.rye to ba^ wayward, men like thaeet^jni^ iff 


on £meaking,of jVIiss Hale, John, if.rye to ba ^a^ward. men like thaeet^jni^ .b/f uoAibig 
kixm.io her. When I’m with her, !, don’t tli^weak. silly heads^,.a^e rula^os^liha 
know if.I like or dislike her most ; but when. &rtmies of those who bxji^ aU:^tb^i{wMom ^ 
X think. o£ her, and hear you- talk of her, X that knowledge and« expeiienoe^^ ar^ often^ 
hate her. Ican.see she’s given herself airs painful thought and anxiety, cams^vo^ ^ ^Xhe ' 
to YOU aa well as if you’d told mo out.!’ next thing will be-^inde«i we’re all bui;keiHKin. 

” A Ylil if aVlA Vincj anvil Im nwil ^Tvn-M Tva if ^Vvnf. nrA nivnil Anl*. 


"And if she has,” said he, and then he to. it .now— that we shall ha^e. to;^.aiid adc. 
paused fo^r a moment ; then went on : "I’m — stand, hat in hand — and. humbiy lnjltg^e^ 
not a lad to be cowed by a proud look from a secretary of th6 Spinners’ tlnioni to 
'woman, or to care for her misunderstand- kind .as to furnish- uawith labour at thejrown.., 


notions, and haughty tosses !” 


for our wear and tear here in England^ We 


" I only wonder why you talk so much can move off to some other country-^ r...ahd 
about her, then,” said Fanny. "I’m sure, that, .what with home and foreign compsUtioaf 


I’m tired enough of the subject.” 


we are none of us likely to make above a. .fair 


" Well ! ” said her brother, with a shade of. share, and may be thankful enoughs if, we can 
bitterness. " Suppose wo find some more get that in an average number of years.’’ 
agreeable subject. What do you say to. a "Can’t you get hands from Hnland? .1 
8mke,.by way of something pleasant to talk wouldn’t.keep these fellows a day. I’diteadi' 
about ? them that I. was master, and oould employ. .. 

"Have the hands actually turned out 2” what servants X liked.’.’ 
asked Mrs. Thoimton, with vivid interest. " Yes ! to bo sure I can ; and X will, 

" Hamper’s men are actually out Mine if tliey go on long. It will be trouble anat 
are working out tlieir week, through fear of expense, and I fear there will be some danger 
being prosecuted for breach of contract. I but I will do it> rather than give in*” 
would have had every one of them up and " If thei*a is to be all this extra expense,, 
punished for it who left his work before hia I’m sorry we’re giving a dinner just now.” 1 
time was out.” " So am I, — ^not because of the expense, but. 

■ " The law expenses would have been more because I shall have much to think abont^ 
than the hands themselves were worth — set and many unexpected calls on my time. But 
of uugrateful naughts ! ” said his mother. we must have had Mr. Horsfall, and he do^s 
" be sure. But I would liave shown not stay in Milton long. And as for toe 
them how I keep my word, and how I mean others, wo owe them dinners,, and it’a^alL one; 
them to keep theirs. They know me by this trouble.” 

time. Hickson’s man are off— pretty certain He kept on with his restless walk, not 
lie won’t spend money in getting them speaking any more, but. drawing a deep, 
punished. We’re in for a turn-out, mother.” meath ux>m time to time, aa if endeavoaring 
" I hope there ai'o not many orders in to throw off some annoying thought. Fanny 
hand ? ” asked her mother numerous smsdl questions^. 

" Of course there are. Tliey know that all having, nothing to do with the subject,. 
welL enough. But they don’t quite under- which a. wiser person would, hava perceived 
stand all, though, they think they do.” was occupying Iker attention* Consequently^ 

"Aybat do you mean, John ?” she received many short answers. She was: 

Candles had been brought, and Fanny had not sorry when, at ten o’clock, the servants 
taken up her interminable piece of womted- filed in to prayers* These her mother always 
work, over which she was yawning ; throwing road, — first reading a chapter. They wei!» 
herself back in her. chair from time to time to now working steadify through the Old Testae 
gaze at vacancy, and think of nothings at ment. When prayers were ended, and hia^' 
her ease. mother had wished him good-night, with to^- 

"Why,” said he, " the Americans are get- long steady look of hers which conveyed; Jtor ; 
ting their , yams so into the' general market,, expression of the tenderness- that was : 

that ou^ only chance is producing them at heart, but^yet had the intensity of a.blflSBiai|i|' " 
a . lower rate.. If we canft, we may. shut. up Ma. Thornton continued liis walk .AUsJ^> 
shop at ohee^^and. hands aud masiem gp alike .busineas plans had received' a 
on tramp. Tet these fools go back to the suddep' puli^p, from this approaching* tacxb^. ^ 
priees paid three years ago—nay, some of out. The forethought of many anxiouftj^ftini^ 
their:IeaderB quote Dobbinson’s prices now— was thrown away, utterly wasted^ by;^toeir 
though toe^know.aa we)!, as we do that, what insane folly^ which would injuce. theiiuaeiiMP’ 
wi^. fihes pnemd out , of their wages, as no. even 'more- than him, though im .<m<CQ,iU;d sat. 
hQhcmrable.men vdi^ them, and athei^ shy limit to^ the misehiefi wevajdbli^. 





W^re the men who th6i(ght tbeml^'jknd it^ti stri^ tb t 

'ftfkIvAa '^llA •TMatalrAVlAi ^ i4l«'A3 'V jl .J. — J L 


self, — fer he had head as well as hands, while comes to the worst, I’ve ft very nice^piltk^^ 
they had only hands ; and if they drhve away gauze wliioh aunt Shaw gave me, 'only tw dr v 
thdr market, they could not follow- it, nor three months before Edith was married. Thidi 
tunx to anything else. But this thought was caii’fc have gone yellow.” 
no consolation to Mr. Thornton. It might “ No ! but it may have faded.” 1 „ 

be that revenge gave him no pleasure ; it " Well ! then I’ve a green silk. I feel mofW>^ 

might be that hi valued the position he had as if it was the embarrai^nieht of riohes.”' - » 
etarned with tlie swesLt of his brow, so much ** I Wish I knew what ybu ought to wear 
that he keenly' felt its being endangered by said Mrs. Hale, nervously.' *j ■ , *, 

the ignorance or folly of others, — so keenly Margaret’s manuep ohahg^cl instantlyit’ v 

tliAt he had no thoughts to spare for ^what Shall I go and ' put them < on one < after' 1 

would be the consequences of their conduct another, nuuiimti;und then you could seewhiife 1 
to themselves. He paced up and down, setting you liked best V* ■/ . dr 

his teeth a little now and then. At last it " But -^yesil perhaps thntwiU be beaft.^* * 

struck two. The candles were flickering in So olF Margaret went. She was very* ravfeh' v 

their sockets. He lighted his own, muttering indin^ fo play some fn-auks wlveu she 
to himself, * • • dressceVup'^^t such an unusual hour ; tO'ihake ^ 

“ Ohee for all, they shall know whohi tlrey her'riich white silk ballbon out into ft cheese, 
have got to deal with. I can give them a to ifetreat backwards from hhr mother as if ^ 
fortnight, — no more. If they don’t see their she Avere the queen ; but when she found ^ 
madness before the end of that time, I must that these freaks of hers were regarded as in- 
have hands from Ireland. I believe it’s terruptiona to the seribus businesa, and as 
Slickson’s doing, — confound him and his such annoyed her mother, she became gmVe ' 
dodges ! He thought he was overstocked ; and sedate. What had possessed the world 
BO he seemed to yield at first, when the de[m- (her world) to fidget so about her dress she ‘ 
tation came to nim,“i--and, of coui'^e, he only could not understand; but that very^ifbcr- 
confirmed them in their folly, as he meant to noon, on naming her engacrement to > 

.1 ^ f9 ' /■ _ -i. ° ® . .. . 


do. Tliat’s where it sprefid from.” iiiggins ^apropos or tlie servant that Miu; , 

' ■ Thornton had promised to inquire about}, 

CHAPTER TUB NWBTBBNTH. 3«P' IVt the litelligencft ^ ; 

Hear ! and are you going to dine at Thoru'* 

. Mas. Hale was curiously amused and ton’s at Marlborough Mills 7 ” - ^ • 

interested by the idea of the Thornton dinner “Yes, Bessy. Why are you so 8Ul>^' 

party. She kept wondering about the details, prised? ’* ;f 

with something of the simplicity of a little ^^Ob, I dnnno. But they visit wf a' the first 
child, who wants to have all its' anticipated folk in Milton.” ' i*':";- , 

pleasures described beforehatid.' But the And you don’t think we’re quite the fiifit ' 
monotonous life led by invalids often makes' folk in Milton, eh, Bessy?” , 

■ them like children, inasmuch as they haVe . Bessy’s cheeks flushed a little at her thoufiiitr« ‘ 
uefther of them any sCfise of pfi'oportion lit' being thils easily read. . 

events, seem each to believe that the ' “Well,” said she, “yo see, they thinkeh^^ft' 
walls and curtains which shut in their woridj' deal money here; and 1 reckon yo’i^ ndk 

aauf dhuf out everything elsle, muet of neceS-* gettOn baiich.” . „ .-u. 

'eaid Margarat, that’s . very 

Besides, MrS. Hale had had her vanities But we are educated people, and ha've-'lived^f 
as a girl ; had perham unduly felt their amongst •educated people. Is there- anjrthing^b 
mortification when she became a boor clei^y- so wonderful -in "our being asked' out itO ' 
man’s wife they had been sihbther^d and dinner by a man who owns himself infetfer* ■ 
kept down’ ; but they were not extinct ; and to my fhther by ‘eoming to him tO' be- inh»'» 
she liked to xhi^ of seeing Margaret dressed 'stracted ? 1 don’t mean to blame Mr^ Thfim*^ 
for a partV; ahd^disciissed what she should ton. Few drapers’ kssistants^ us he was oneej » 
wear with an unsettled an^^iety that amused 'could^havd made themselves whkt he is*”>'‘ ' -- ’rt 
Margaret, ^ho had been' ifiore AccitstOrned “But can yo ^ve dinners back; in yoW-/^ 
to society in her ons ‘ifi iHfiriey Street szhall hooset* Thornton^s house is three tUfieh 
r than her mothsr in five and twenty yeat» of as big.” " • r. > 

’^WeU, I tbhA’in4mUjau>age t<ii^n " 
“Pien yott thfnk JroTk «y^' -wear ybur Mr. Tbomtou' * dh»er baoltj aa .y«m.e^/ite.f 


Higgins (apropos of the servant that Mtay 


CHAPTER THE NIHETEE^TH. 
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,»>¥ y w ww w juvov/k WMF 'M*®**> Qoi^ vvfMwa4»»f (FW JW*,j Ji, 

aiiM9^ there; Aud the ii^«a|}ei>i *^/Qh S«abx ! 79 U come^eiad,wdi^iyie,; ^ 
W Fiirliament and aU.’’ i Mr htit^ dou’t talk $p-n4jt reidlj)} a^iMtea I 

' <tf thhth/ I lepwld support the hojwjuripf It does indeed,*’ , ' ^ 

meeting the mayor of Milton.’* n ‘‘Thw^ J’U keep it tomiysel’, if )t b^te 

^Bnt^ them ladies diess so grand] said tongii^ ontt I^ot hnt what It’a trpe 
Beimyi, vith an anxious look at Margaist’#. that^** t i « ^ t > ,)I;,i^ 

print gown, which her Milton eyes appiaised Margaret was silent. 4^t Jaat sha fiaidi i ' ,(] 
atjsevenpenoe ayaid. ^fljiet us talk about it eomel^mes^ it, yoti^n 

i Margaret’s face dimpled up into a meriy think it tcue^ But not novf% zpe, h^a | 
laugh. “Thank you, Bessy, lor thinking bo your father turned out d” 
kini^y about my looking nice among all the 1 ’* ‘lA a 

smart people. But Ive plenty of grand i very different Iropi that eh« had sppkpncin,,,,^ 
goWns*^n«-a week ago I shouhl have said thpy but a mmnte or two before. “ Be mapy , 
were far too grand lor anything 1 should ever another, — all Hamper’s men, ^ and mtapj 
want again. But as I’m to dine at Mr. one besides. Th* women are as bad as ttr.n 
Thornton’s, and perhaps to meet the mayoTr men in their savageuess, this time# 

I idnvll put on my veiy best gown* you may highy — and they mun have food for , thew 
be sure.** childer, I reckon. Suppose Xbointons aoptoj 

“ What win yo wear ? ** aaked Betty:, aonie^ *em their dinner out, — ^tii* same money spe^t 
wljut relieved. on [potatoes and meal would keep many a ^v* j ^ 

“White silk ' ” said Margaret. “A gown mg babby qu\et, and hush up its mothers 
I had for -St eou8in*B wedding, a year ago^ * heart for a bit * ** i 

“ 3]hf(t *11 do ! ” aiid Bessy, falhng back in “ Don’t speak so ! ** said Mimgaret. “ You’ll 
her ebair. “I should be loth to have yo make me feel wicked and guilty m going to 
looked down upon.” this dinner.” , 

“Oh! I’ll be fine enoufjb, if that will “No!” said Bessy, “Some’s preselected 
save me from being looked down upon m to sumptuous feasts, and purple and fine 
Milton.’* linen, --may be yo’re one on ’em. Others tpft^ 

I wish I could see you dressed up,” said and moil all their lives long-^and the yexy ; 
Bessy. “ I reckon yo’re not what folk would dogs are not pitiful in our days, as they were 
ca* pretty ; yo ’ve not red and white enough in the day** of Lazaiua But if yo ask mp tQ, » 
for that. But dun >o know, I ha* dreamt of cool yo’r tongue wi* th’ tip of my 
yo, long afore ever 1 seed yo.” I’ll come across the great gulf to yo just^ 

“Nonsense, Besssy ! ” for th* thought o* what yoVe been to me 

“Ay, but I did. Yo’r very face,— looking here.” 
wi* yo’r clear steadfast eyes out o* i^h* dark- “ Bessy ! you’re very feverish I I can tell 
ness, wi* yo’r hair blown olF fixim yo’r blow, it in the touch of your liand, as well ^ iin 
and going out like rays round yo’r foiehead, what you’ie saying. It won’t be divisioja j 
which was just as smooth and as straight as enough in that awful day that some of ns 
it noWf’-rand yo always came to give me have been beggarf here, and some of us havp;^ 
strength, which I seemed to gather out o’ yo’jf been rich,— we shall not be •* 

de|^ 'comforting eyes,— and yo weie drest in poor accident, but by pur faitlual following . 
shining raiment — ja$t as yp’r going to be of Christ,” , , » , 

dreriu So, yo see, it was yo I Margaret got up, .and, found aome water ; 

“Nay, Bessy,” said Maorgaret geuUy, “it and soaking imu pocket b^ndkerebief m it, j 
was but a dream.” she laid the cool ^wotuesa oh Bessy’s fprehead, 

And wliy might na I dream a dream in and begnp to chafe the et<me-cold feet^ Bessy 
my affliction as well as others. Did not shut her eyes^ and allowed herself to b^, 
many a one i’ the Bible ? Ay, and sec visions soothed* At hiat she said, 
tool Why, even my father thinks a deal o’ “Yo’d ha’ been deiaved out o* your five; 
dreams ! I tell yo again, I eaw yo as plamlyi wits„ as well as m^ if yo’d had one body after ^ 
coming swiftly towards me, wl* yo’r hair another coming in to ask for father, andi ' 
blown back wi’ the very swiftness o’ the staying to teft me each one their tale. Somn ^ 
motion, just like the way it grows, a little spoke o’ deadly hatred? and made mybloo4| 
standing off like; and the white sbiumg dress mn cold wV thetternble tbiuga they saidr 
op-yo’ve gettCn to wear. Let me come and th’ masteii^^^ut; mor^ being wonapn, ( 
see yo* in it 1 want to see yo and touch yo pining, p)ft;pipg (wi’ the tears rumll)lgdbl^»» 
a»in very deed yo were in my dream^” » their ahd never wiped 

^My dear Bessy, it is quite a fancy ofi heeded), pf ihip price o* meat, ajid how. 
yours.^’ childer. could na sleep at nigbta Upa 

WEnatfy or no ilKncy,-- 7 o ’ve come, as I hunger.” , . , 

knpwttye , would, when I saw yo’r movement Apd, do thpy think the stnkp wiU. 


cQme*and,swilV^*.i j. 


\ ft # 

be sure. 

“ What win yo wear ? ” aeked Batty:, aom©- 
wlmt relieved. 
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ittaefterB has made no end d’ money''; hoir the dseniotts natim 4 )f their ap^henaijO^ 

ihtLcIi Ihther doesn't know, but in cbtirde triumphed over their HaaiKi with an 

th* Union does ; and, as is natural, they want relief, which proved hpw much his 

thdr share o* th’ now that food is into the nature of them had afieeted hi|n»^ 

getting dear ; and th’ Union says they'll not Only Dixon oroaked for «ever into 

be doing their duty if they don’t make the ear. However, Mai'garet defied the ravej^ 

masters give ’em their share. But mastei*s and would hope. 

has getten th’ upper hand somehow ; and They needed ithis gleam of brightness in- • 
I’m feared they’ll keep it now and ever- doors, for out-of-doors, even to their unin*' 
more. It’s like th’ great battle o’ Anna- structed eyes, there was a gloomy, broodij^g 
ged Jon, the way they keep on, grinning and | appearance of discontent, Mr. Hale had his 
fighting at each other, till even while they own acquaintances among the working men, 
figiit, they are picked off into the pit.” and was depressed with their earnestly-told ’ 

Just then, Nicholas Higgins came in. He tales of suffering and long-endurance. Th^ j 
cauglit his daughter’s last words. ‘ would have scorned to speak of what they I 

^ Ay ! and I ’ll fight on too ; and I ’ll get had to bear to any one who mighty ibnn his 
it this time. It wiirnot take long for to make position, have understood it without their 
’em .give in, for they’ve getten a pretty lot of words. But here was this man, from a dis- , 
ortiei-s, all under contract ; and they ’ll soon taut county, wlio was perplexed by the work- 
find out they *d better give ua our five per ings of the system he was thrown amongst, 
cent, than lose the profit they’ll gain ; let and each was eager to make him a judge, and 
alone the fine for not fulfilling the contract, to bring witness of his own causes for irritur 
Aha, my masters ! I know who ’ll win.” tion. Then Mr. Hale brought all his budget 
Margaret fancied from his manner that he of grievances, and laiil it before Mr. Theenton, i 
must have been drinking, not so much from for him, with his experience as a master, to 
what he said, as from the excited way in arrange tltcm, and explain their origin ; 
which he spoke ; and she was rather con- which lie always did, on sound economical 
firmed in this idea by the evident anxiety principles, showing that as trade was con- 
Bessy showed to hasten her departure. Bessy ducted there must always be a waxing and 
said to her, — waning of commercial piosi^ority ; and. that 

“ The twenty-first — that’s Thursday week, in the w.aning a cerUiiu number of mastera, 

' I may come and see yo dressed for Thom- as w'ell as of men, must go down into ruii), 
ton’s, I reckon. What time is yoV dinner V* and be no more seen among the ranks of the 
Before Margaret could answer, Higgins hapjTy and prosperous. He spoke as if this 
broie out, * consequence were so entirely logical, that. 

“ Thornton’s ! Ar’ t’ going to dine at j neither employers nor • employed had any 
Thornton’s? Ask him to giv'e yo a bumper [right to complain if it became their fate: 
to the success of his orders. B}' tli’ twenty- the employer to turn aside from the race lie 
first, I reckon, he ’ll be pottered in his brains could no longer run, with a bitter sense of 
how to get them done in time. Tell him incompetency and failure— wounded in the 
there ’s seven hundred *11 come marching into struggle — trampled down by his fellows in 
Marlborough Mills the morning after he their haste to get rich — slighted wliere he once- 
gives the five per cent, and will help him was honoured— humbly asking for /instead of 
through his contract in no time. — You *11 have bestowing employment with a lorldly hand. 

’em all there. My master. Hamper. He ’e Of course, speaking so of the fate tliat, as a 
one o’ th’ oud-iashioned sort. Ne’er meets a master, might be his own in the fluotuations 
man bout an oath or a curse ; I should think of commerce, he was not likely to liave miore 
■he were going to die if he spoke me civil ; but sympathy with that of the workmen, • who 
arter all, his bark ’s waur than his bite, and were passed by in the swift merciless improve- 
yo may tell liim one o’ his turn-outs said so, ment or alteration ; who would iaiu lie down 
if you like. Eh ! but yo ’ll have a lot ‘of and quietly die out of <the world tliatmeeded. 
T^ze millowners at Thornton’s! I should them not, but felt as .if they oould, never rest 
like to get speech o’ them when they’re a in their graves for the clinging cries of the 
bit inclined to sit still after dinner, and could beloved and helpless they would leave behind; 
na run for th’ life on ’em. 1 ’d tell ’em my who envied the power of the wild bird, that • 
mind. I’d speak up again the hard way can feed her young with «her very h^rt’a, 
they ’re driving on us ! ” blood, litogaret's whole soul rose, up >^ainst 

Good-bye ‘! ” said Margaret, hastily, him as he reasoned .in this way— as iroom- 
Good-bye, Bessy I I shall look to see you meroe were everything, and humanityinotbing. 
on the twenty-first, if you ’re well enough.” She could hardly thank him for the indi«: 

The medicines and treatment which Dr. vidual kindness wlrich broo^t him that -wiy 
Donaldson had ordered for Mrs. Hale did her evening to offer her— for the delicacy whiofc^ 
so much good at first that not only she her- made him understand tliat he must offsf he;;, ’ 
selt^ but Margaret, began to hope that he privately— every convenience. fbr.iMBess^ti^^ 
might have been mistaken, and that She bis^own wealths his mother’s lbresight>|iad;v 
do^d recover permasmntly. As for Mr. caused them to accumulate in< their 
^le, although he had never had an4dea of aad 'W^aah, a»>liedeanit item EtE..Donaldsdii, 






i^qaii^ 9ii8 pre- 
'itftto i tl^ he hiul spoken -f^his 
beihre h^ the deem wlitch she ‘^s 
v^Iy to persnittde lierself might yet 

be-^Ve^tM^irom her mother-^ll^conspited to 
set itogai^t^a teeth ^on edge as she looked at 
him, and listened to him. What busineeai 
had he to loe the only person, except ©r. 
Donaldson and Dixon, admitted to the awful 
secret which she held shut up in the most 
dark and sacred recess of her heart-^not 
daring to look at it, unless she invoked 
heavenly strength to bear the sight — that 
8 Qme'’day- 80 on i&e should cry aloud for her 
mother, and no answer would come out of the 
blahk, dumb darkness -1 Yet he knew all. 
8he saw it in his pitying eyes. She heartl it 
in his grave and tremulous voice. How 
reconcile those eyes, that voice, with the hard, 
reasoning, dry, merciless way in which he laid 
down axioms 6f trade, and serenely followed 
thenwut to their iblL consequences 1 The dis> 
cord^nrred upon her inexpressibly. The nmre 
because of the gathering woeof which shoheard 
from Bessy. To be sure, Nicholas Higgins, 
the father, spoke didevently. He had been 
appointed a coinmittee-man, and said that he 
knew secrets of which the exoteric knew 
nothing. He said this more expressly and 
particularly on the very day before Mrs. 
Thornton’s dinner party, when Margaret, 
going in to speak to Bi^s8y, found him arguing 
the point with Boucher, the neighbour of| 
wliom she had frequently lieard mention, as 
by turns exciting Higgins’s compassion as 
an unskilful workman with a large family 
depending upon him for support, and at other 
times enraging his more energetic and san- 
guine neighbour by his want of what the 
latter ca^d spirits. 'It was very evident that 
Higgins waiS in a passion when Margaret 
entered. Boucher stood with both hands on 
the rather high mantelpiece, swaying himself 
a little on the ^support liis arms, thus placed, 
gave him, and looking wildly into the fire, 
with kind of despair that irritated Higgius, 
even while it went to his heart. Bessy was 
rocking herself violently backwards and for- 
wards as was her wont (Margaret knew by 
this tinte), when she was agitated. Her 
sister Maty was tying on her bonnet (in 
great clumsy bows, as : suited her great 
chimay fingers), to go to her fustian-cutting, 
blubbering out loud the while, and evidently 
longing to ^ away from .a scene that dis- 
trefsiiea her. 

Margaret came in upon this scene. She 
stood mr a moment at the door-^then, her 
iiimer on her lips, she stoic to a seat on the 
squs^ near Bessy. .Nicholas saw her come in, 
and'greeteddier 'wii^ agrufiTbutuot unfriendly' 

. Mffpy httrried<aiKt of the house, catching 
giad^^ii^’we open door, and crying out aloud 
awt^^from her frtther’s presence. 
It watf’only ! John^BDucher tkat took no ne- 
*^6 wlHi^er 'wlie came in and who went out. . 

It^B UtO' Jiiggituk . iSeo naunot 


for 'Wan^/^V meat , ^pause W 

- cannot atand th^ sight -o’ l^e^little ’ones •dim- 
ming., Ay,^clei»ming ! •3E’h»e hiding a wPak, 
tuay-do well enough for ti>ee,wi’buUwomQtl^ 
to £11, and one on lem a wench who can wC% 
earn her own meat. But it’s oleiniiEtr^ 
tons. An’ I tell thee plain-rif hoo dies, as 
I’m ’feared hoo will afore weVe getten ish^ 
five per cent, I’ll filing th* money back i’ th*. 
mastOTs’ face, and say, ‘Be domned 
be domned to th’ whole cruel world o’ 
that could na leave me the best wifo 
ever bore child or to a man ! ’ An’ lo;ek the^ 
lad, I’ll hate tbec, and th’ w^hole -pack o’ th’ 
Union. Ay, au’ cliase yo through heaven wf 
my hatred, — I will, lad ! I will, — if yo’rs 
leading me astray i’ this matter. Thou saidat^ 
Nicholas, on Wednesday sennight — and it’s 
now Tuesday i’ th’ second week — ^thot afore 
a fortnight we’d ha’ the masters comix^ 
a-begging to us to take back our work, at our 
own wage, — jmd time’s nearly up,<— and 
there’s our lile Jack lying a-bed, too weak to 
cry, but just every now and then sobbing up 
his heart for want o* food, — our lile Jack, I 
tell thee, lad ! Hoo’s never looked up sin* he 
were born, and hoo loaves him as if he were 
her very life, — as he is, — ^for I reckon he’ll 
ha’ cost me that precious price, — our lile 
Jack, who wakened me each mom wi’ putting 
his sweet little lips to my great rough loir 
face, a-seekiiig a smooth place to kiss, — an* 
be lies clemming,” Here the deep sobs 
choked the poor man, and Nicholas looked 
up, with eyes brimful of tears to Mai’gareV 
before ho could gain courage to speak. 

“ Hou’d up, man. Thy lile Jack shall na’ 
clem. 1 ha’ got brass, and we’ll go buy the 
chap a sup o’ milk an’ a good four-pounder 
this very minute. What’s mine’s thme, sure, 
enough, i’ thou’st i’ want. Only, duimc^ lo£^ 
heart, man I ” continued be, as heiumbled in; 
a teapot for what money he had. “ 1 day ye 
my heart and soul we’ll win for a’ this : it’s 
but bearing on one more week, and yo just 
see th* way th’ masters will come rounds 
praying on us to come back to our mills. Ad’ 
th’ Union, — that’s to say, I — will take care 
yo’ve enough for th’ childer and the missus. 
So dunnot turn faint-heart, and go to th’ 
tyrants a-seeking work.” 

The man turned round at these words,— 
turned round a face so white, and gaunt, and 
tear-furrowed, and hopeless, that its very 
calm forced Margaret* to weep. 

“ Yo know well that a worser tyrant thad . 
e’er th’ masters were says, ‘ Clem to , 

jind see ’em a* clem to death, ere yo clare^go; \ 
again th* Union.’ Yo know it well, Nichehi^^' 
for a’ yo’re one on ’em. Yo m.iy ‘be 
hearts, each sepanitc ; but once banded 
ther, yo* ve no more pity for a man tbau a 
wild hunger-maddened wolf.” , * ; : 

Nicholas had his hand on the 1 q 9&,, of the 
door — he stopped, and turned -rquad. on 
Boudier, close following ; -• . * 


h foivelp 'me God I iman I lfaii^<| whom she rcgindhd'^^ar & 

not Tm doing best for thee; and.for all on us^ dlaimiiipon/dheiiLH,.> %Begides/* .die .iMmChi. 
lil’m going wrong where I think 1%' going ** father is sure and positive the maaftSM iinis& 
it’s their sin who ha’ left nie whete I givelinrv^Hhintbeshinezt'^^ikkysi^thi^hhv 
BjA; in my ignorance. I ha’ thought ’till nty canna hould on much longer. But 1VImSe[ 
brains ached, — Beli’ mo, John, lhave« An^ 3 fo<k 11 the samej^I thank' yo for piyed’/hs 
I say again, there’s no help for us bat having failch as >for Boucher/ for’ it just m^es 
faith i’ th’ Union. They’li win the^day, see heart warm to yo more and more/* 
if they diinnot J” /i.. ... . Bessy i seemed much quieter to-dajr, bah 

> Not one word had Margaret br Bessy fearfully lah^id and exhausted.' As a^' 
apoken. They had hardly uttered the siginng finished speaking, she looked -so faint addr 
that the eyes* of each called to the other to weary that Margaret became altfrmeA 
bring up from the depths of her heart. At << •* It’s nout,” said Bessy. ‘^It’s' not. death 
last Bessy said, ■ <1 .> yet'; 1 had a fearfu’ night wi* d^ina*-*or 

“I never thought to hear father call on somewhat like dreams, fori wero' wide awake, 
God again. But yo heard him say So help •r^aiid I’m all in a swounding daze tGhday;;^— 
me God 1” only yon poor chap made me alivo^again.^ 

'^Yes!” said Margaret. “Let me bring No! it’s not death yet, but death is> not far 
you what money I can spare, — ^let me bring off. Ay. Cover* me up, and, I’ll may be 
you a little food for that poor man’s children, sleep if th’ cough will let me. Good night^i 
Don’t let them know it comes from any one good afternoon^ m’appenl should say-^b^W 


but your father. It will be but little.” 


light is dim an’ misty to-day.” 


Bessy lay back without taking any notice ^ * — ^ 

I , piT THK YOl^lBB MOOES. ^ 

“ My heart’s drained dry o' tears,” she said. Wk set off along a pretty rustic lane bei- 

“ Boucher’s been in, these days past, a telling sprinkled with honeysuckle, and with blpe 
me ot his fears and his troubles. He’s but a “ mute curfew bells,” leaving open way S^ome- 
weak kind o’ chap, I know, but he’s a man times through hedges of trailing bri.ar 
for a’ that ; and tho’ I have been angry many into a waving conifield, out of whieli the 
a time afore now wi* Jiim an’ liis wife, as epiettre in that line might pluck ^ars and 
knew no more nor him to manage, yet, eat. 'We wei*e on the htgh I’oad to one of 
yo see, all folk is not wise, yet God lets ’em the most extensive of the Yorksliiro moors, 
live— ay, an’ gives ’em some one to love, and A dead halt. “Where are the donkeys 
be loved by,jtist as good as Solomon. An”, if fob the ladies?” A scout was instantly 
sorrow comes to them they love, it hurts ’em dispatched to the hill-top, and, after often 
as sore as e’er it did Solomon. I can’t make inquiring, from “sister’ Ann ” for (lie time 
it out. Perhaps it|s as well such a one as being, wlietheb she saw anything c^omitig, 
Boucher has th’ Union to see after him. But a cloud of dust proclaimed the advance’ Of 
I’d just like for to see tli’ men as make th’ our cavalry. So we mounted with a bashl-* 


he might go back and get what he could for interesting group than that one' nfilde ' by' 
his work, even if it weren’t so much an, they Fanny, Conqueror, Jenny, and Bptsy. toiling 
ordered.” i up the heUthery hilLside ; with theib eiim-i 

^ Margaret sat utterly silent. - How was she som shawled and neat-figured riders, 'e^d 'th^ir^ 
ever to go away into comfort and forget that: oOuple of outriders, with whom they had At' 
man’s voice, with- the tone of unutterable least One common thought. It waS’ a fitst. 
a^ny teUing more by far than his words, of day on the moors to them all. '' ' * 

wat he had to suffer? She took out her . “What mean ye, donkeys, by IMa sudden ’ 


purse ; she had not much in it of what she halt ?* Do ye scent game, or are youb 
^uld call her own, but what she.had she put ears stunned by that loud report ?■” ‘ 
into Bessv’s hand without speaking. ■ the hill-side it comes. It came iiotdee 

“Thank yo. There’s many on ’em gets no the gun of our generous host^ Mr. 


lad she put ears stunned by that load report? ”' li'bom' 
g. - the hill-side it comes. It came iiotdeedfi^m 

’em gets no the gun of our generous host^ Mr. AtbeA, 


more, and u not so bad off, — leastways does whose gamekeeper Banr was on the groudd 

not shbw it as he does. But father won’t let awaiting us. '* 

W want, now he, knows, yo see, Bbttcher’s “ What bporfc to‘^dAy, Skm ? ” 
been pulled down wi*, his childer,— and her H^py the mati Who has set e^es bn Saafk !' 
being so cranky, and a’ tliey could pawn has As Mr. Aibee abcosted him, he rose up 40 tia^ 
gtme this last twelvemonth. Yo’re not to fail heightjf six .feet four out Of bia s^jfees:^ 

Ikinlr. mrAM Iia.* 1ntf.en '*Am cIatvi. iVti* oil woVikk « aMo4.> oofw kim 'kA n»oa 


think we’d ha’ lettOn ’em clem, fbr all we’re a When we first' asfw him,' he was sett 
bit pressed oursel’; if neighbours does not wise, his eagOr face bent forwab^B,' 
see after neighbours^ I ' dunno who will.” for game ^ but,'€ishoci^aehed Wftk'l 
Bessy seemed almost afiraid lest Margaret resting dn his knesi^ and hitfne^Ji 
should think they had not the will, and, to a out| he *lopkfed'*morer likOi 
certaia degreey tho power of helping one^falri^anHIi^ldngfodiSlbOl^ 






^ qpM>rt SaJftil** it-' ji< tl ^ obMie Ifdr «p|xrNibttiMi ( 

iniDoclu Win,]aiMd^ ill)* p«per.-^;iiO«r*giiL 'seecmd^^lfem^^lMldii 
t&mbirak’* p oaMltaa];)^ daDgHxigftom oorspovm&iidi^ 

^ wAB/badi How did thab liap^ In rfine, when baud, aiid lione, atnwsMiiiL 

pAnt.^ V ^ > *tH had } done their duty, and eoimveGl « thw 

tJ* ye zeoi we shot t' first reet deead^ tsehsuro safely hnxne to a far distant Lniea^ it' 

deeadwar stone, and then it spired oop i’ tl ssuatr be stufbd ati4 set on highasamemeatcli 
sky ; fell plopdooan and theen took to t* win^ ofourprowesaand of this, glonous day^ ppoirtr 
ageh, dying oop like a good un. Then tn- Yaiiily we strove to iinpi:OTe>our preuN 
oolher we left o’ t’ black bank, and won's sooni tieo'lhaBd. > No tomrade 'was vouchaefed 
Wheers'aboot t* road we cum.” > toi onO' codki o’ the moors. Birds there wera^ 

Well, Sam, that’s bad luck indeed ; yon by hundi'eds, but we were told they wefe shy; 
must try and redeem your character, and not We followed tliem slo.wly, de followpd tiiens 
waste good powder and shot on such unfodv quickly, we skirted the hill-side 'to domsi 


tttdate chances.” 


down unawares on thefir unsuspeoting ibno- 


Sam did try very hard for the redetnpiioH cence, but it wouldn/t dO. Shy I Nerer h9* 
of hia character, as fiu: as listening qnd looking fuie did shyness assume an air of such offenw 
went, but it was the hardest of all trials tor alve impudence I But thote odd. ^lows,. 
hhn to give up his gun to a i stranger gentlb- those solitary misanthropes of grouses, whot 
man, who spiled spOait,” and <lidu’t seem lurefer picking their tit-bits of crowberryj 
indined to give him the opportunity of pocket^ lonely and forlorn, surely we can snrprise one 
ing the ci^ht or nine brace of birds which he or two ot them in their hermit haunts, 
contended that hia shooting pouch was made two setters ITiue-Bcent and Sweet^Lips, are 
to hold« Nay, ho oven wont so fap^^hint .os busy as such important adjutants ougiit tc» 
that the stranger geilt didn^t piopwly Know be ; there they go-^hitherand thither*^1heir 
how to hold his ^n, alleging, as proof of > his white bodies now gleaming above, now lost 
remark, that if he kept it “ up o’ shoulder, t’ in the deptlia of, the rich thick heather. Fine* 
ladies neeadu’t bo so feard p’ bein shot.” Scent seta, and one sportsman advances*— 
There is Sam again, making a HinorniA of blou ly, cautiously. Out files a hoped-for 
himself ; gnd this time the stranger gent has victim. Bang — (ire— bang ! He missed hia 
taken hU advice and fired. A bird drops maik, and the bird, victorious as an Auster* 
wouuded, then again soais up faintly— more Utz eagle, floats over our disappointed heads^ 
faintly-fluttew away from tho rush of Uogi. ^ ^ 

and men — away under tho deep heather, * ' 

which at last only is stirred gently by its Our Jirst bird has tenfold duty to perform, 

weak exhausted efforts. Bo the biid falls an Stoicism, philosopliy. wounded pride, disap 
unresisting prey into the hands of the sports- pointed hope, recoil from incompleteness ul 
man. Perhaps as it was the first of its tiibe the face of what is won.** All fly for refuge and 
1 had seen so captured, 1 may be excused compcnpaUou under the wing of that poor firsts 
for the sadness which crept over me when wounded bird. 

the dying bird lay passive in my hand, Accompanied by our host, Mr. Aibee— ond 
its beautliuUy tinted plumes, whicli had so of the mobt good-natured of our good*iiatured 
lately borne it joyously among its fellows, independent English landowners, whom po- 
cl^ted with blood-stains ; its blight eyes, only verty and care never approach, and in whom 
just now flying straightway to the light, perhaps good-nature is on that account of 
dimmed ; ainl the life which had been nmin* little merit — we explored every object of 
t4.med in so exquisite a palace cost out and interest on tlio ^Or ^ here, a magnificent 
sent— wlpther ? Bam might be glad enough panoiama of unrivalled picturesque scenery, 
hag. his eight or nine brace of such fair- backed by a range of purple hills ; there, a 
fashioned creatures, and might cry, “ Anaii I *’ deep ravine overgrown with fern and bell- 
oxor vtny regret at the death of this onee among lieajllier, worn precipitous by some hill-stream. 
^p»;thovi8ands shot, oi* hundreds left to die of Below this, down in the silvery wharf of the 
thf^lr wounds, among the heather. Did the, trout-stream, tho otter — that vilknous vei> 
ypong sportsman, who stood on a much min, as Master Isaac Walton calls him — haa 
ni^er giMc of civilisation Uum poor Sam, often given the chase which proves so much , 
syjppaihisa the 'womaqi's feeling ? Bn- pleasanter than any other whatevert;, 
dently not ; for there he was, wj^th a swell there, lurks that dog-fisher of (he Latizi& 
of seif-gratulation over hki whole fig^re. It about whom a question hath been debateC 
was h^s tot bird ; and no maiden fresh irqm by so many " great clerks, and they seem M 
her tot « ball-room conquest; u,o matron differ whether she be a beast or a fish.” of 
broo4mg qver her first-born ; no painter ex- Sometimes 'we jogged along a BomaA rauii)i 
ultant^at hk tot harmony, of oolouriug ; no or halted by the remains of an old Cromlecdlti 
<^l|l4ri)roe]k , tonying bimaAf a fni^ure Bhak- A oromlech, our guide said it waa. A<l|u|?s^ 
have Ipoked more elate at hia fiat stone in the middle of the moor, whereb^ 
sncceijfa,jthmi. our spo>^^sman over hia first speoulatlve men from Bi-adford <oUy '.tz^ 
gently, todprly smoothed their luoka or tempt fortune by battinkroA 
down; lumdsd of pigeons. Our tot > told; ns 


lia^ one day lie met a tiwop pf ^uld liaVe 

^eulative characters, each with' ni^ T^iW iijk sometliing mhcK Ipai coiafbirtah^s. ^ PSTO 
immured. He made a feint of bpipg: confess I was asleep befbrS we had ' 

eplgry with the trespassers, threatening to the effect of the. great storm of ^ghteen- 
fake them into custody, unless they emptied hundred and thirty-seyen on the neighbour- 
all their pockets on the stone and turned'out ing cottages. One poor woman (1 remember 
their birds for him to fire at. The first so much) got out of bed, and hastened up to 
command was obeyed promptly, and the stone the moor, as the safest place to sleep* in. 
table was quickly covered with a medley of "But I soon turned back^* said she, "for ^ 
haJfiience, shillings, and raw steaks ; but met a haystack and a cottage coomin dourau. 
there was considerable hesitation in obeying right V my road.” 

the other half of the order, as each man was Over the hilltop, through snhdry bog^r 
unwilling to risk the life of his pigeon. I nesses, and taking donkey-leaps ovqr many a 
need scarcely say that the pigeons were left as streamlet, we journeyed next to the lane by 
unharmed as the people by wliom they were the highroad, and came ta the summer*' 
owned. The steaks were all cooked at the residence of the Hermit of Heatly. Omr 
nearest inn, and liis Imnour’s health was way in, was through a gateway gu^’ded 
<lrunk in fbaming glasses. This story re- by a massive log of wood,, which tljjueataned 
minded us, that the moor air had sharpened to come dowm upon the head, of any one, who* 
our own appetites; so, to gratify them, we did not use his hand in pushing it awde. "yhe. 
went our way to the gamekeeper’s lodge. log, or door, barred the way into a small 
This was a small cottage in a genuine oasis enclosure of cultivated potato ground,, At 
of green field. We were met by one of Sam’s the extreme end of another small po^ 
seventeen ; a boy with swollen eyes and a fiice tato-field, two little girls — one holding 
like a huge Christmas pudding with the spice a pitcher of milk — were guarding, like 
left out. " Why, Tommy, what ails thee ? ” — two Caryatides, a confused pile of stones., 
T’^baya stanged me.” And there were the Is it possible that a human creature can 
bees sure enough, by hundreds, ready to actually choose to live in such a sty 1 We 
sting us had we meddled in their house- peered into the interior of one-half of this 
keeping. There was a city of bees lodged in miserable heap of paving-stones— ?for it is 
two or three hundred hives, forming a pic- divided into two with tlie idea, per* 
turesque finish to tlie low hedges surrounaiiig haps, of supplying a spare bed-chamber to 
the lodge. For the payment of a shilling any friend. A man, or I had better say a 
each neighbour is privileged to bring his beast, upwards of seventy years old, lay 
or her hive out to this place among the coiled inside, buried among straw. "Little 
heather, where the bees remain for the whole girl, tell me, does he always sleep here ? 
summer, toiling and taking spoils that they “ Aye, he ligs i’ his clooas,” said she. Nothing 
are never destmed to enjoy. Poor Tommy, more could we learn from tlie terrified little 
so terribly bee-stanged, what is he about children, who clung to each other whispering 
now ? Quietly rocking himself in a huge confidence and encouragement, as tho old 
chair, revelling in. the spectacle of a try-con- hermit, seeing company, pushed away his 
test between two of his beloved brothers, bedclothes * of straw with a thick stick* 
Even in this smiling oasis of the desert there This was preparatory to rising : but 
is strife. Tlie sous of Sam were fighting for rising was no easy matter, as his apartment 
possession of a stocking. The prize was was contrived after the fashion of a low 
worth defending, as the possessor of it tomb or a mummy-case. The hermit’s 
' thought, according to the report of his stick inserted in the projecting stones above, 
envious brother who stayed his hand in served as a pivot on which he could turn 
battle only long enough to explain to us himself round. That evolution effected with 
bow " I says, 1 munna ha’ it till I pughs his difficulty, he managed to come out to UA 
leg off.” backwards, in a most undignified man- 

Having quieted tho disputants with a few ner, and, seating himself on a stone 
sweetmeats, we repaired to a barn-shed, began to sing verses of Scripture and pro- 
where we were as meny as Moselle and a fane songs intermingled, with SUfik niad 
good dinner could make us. Horace himself incohei*ency, and in so rich a tonn, that we 
might have been disposed to fight us for our knew not whether we were shocked or pleased, 
luscious wine and grapes iced in the mountain While he was chanting, one of us directed 
Streamlet. Our feast was served on china, his attention to a tirod bachelor of the party ; 
with a device adapted to the occasion — ^to to whom the hermit hymned out,, with the 
wit, a cock grouse for centre ornament, sur- whole force of his lungs, xnuoh to the quiet 
rounded by neathcr and fcrn-lcaves. Then, main’s annoyance, 
for siesta afterwards, commend me to the Thy wife dwH be a fhiitCul vino,, 
sweet heather couch, with the blue sky for a And ixiund tliy neck hep anus ehal) 


tent and the whizzing of the startled moor- 
game for lullaby. li one wished to hear the 


Ten olive brauchcB in a row 
Shall ro^ind about thy table go. 


end of the moor anecdotes which Mr. Aibee " Pb you always live here 9 vWi^red 
{Hlgwand 1 dare say brought to a close, it little femalh voice, hoping to dixe)^ attetr* .. 





Iibmt% llls^fi!!^ .^.^e rejomdec wbm an miSl w to 

inpipwoonipi^^ Ibr more than Oi^t 

• Mi kn^ «*!«««. Srospectaiig is, in his opinion^ tho onjy 

Aam • »® «‘riie a lead. The We s«r»ke« ix^ t 

L>, I ter<7 here JTS^. ^ *? 

Uke hun, I’a mubihed and forlorn. a Kvuij^he could have done that at lunae. 

m«der predommated until iw> began B^ooig ^ent home with a fortune, and tdW 

to in the old man mow of cun- thg unsucceasfnl miner’s firienda that the tin* 

nine than of wretchedness. There wm auccetfsful miner hadn’t half worked. It 
method in bis madness. Itis dress, which he ign»t vork that does it— it is luek. BrOhlb 
^ted of having never put off for ujwards .g,ouid have worked for nothing if he hadn’t 
of twenty years, was of old fustiao, shining heen so lucky ; besides Brooks was avariciouSa 
with age and filth. A strap, belonging to ^^1^0 unsuccessful miner has slaved it ipr 
some Old donkey-gear, confined this vesture California long enough: Australia Is the 
round his waist; his sleeves were fas- place Ifc him; wishes that he had gone 

tcned by thongs. He had on his feet a there at once ; want of capital is the on^y 

huge pair of cracked and worn-out sador’s thing that hinders him from going now. Too 
hoots. v. , , many persons are allowed to come into the 

We afterwards learnt that this holy diggins. In his opinion it is immigration 
man was a perpetual object of surveillai^ that has ruined the mines. He believes in 
to the police ; and tliJit it was more by quartz mining. Thinks that the directors of a 
luck than desert that he is now what he quaiiiZ mining company make a snug thing of 
calls himself in one of his songs— a bird of jt, and wouldn’t mind starting such a com- 
liberty; jiul-birdia what he ou(!ht to he. By pg^y himself, if he could find purchase™ 
his own account, he was brought to his pre- fyy stock. Seldom writes home, 
sent sad pass, by giief for the loss ot a glass is next presented to the face of 

dearly-beloved wife. But he is so vde ^an successful miner:— In the opinion 
impostor that he is even suspected of having 41^0 successful miner, the idea that 
murdered his wife. He lias more than once the mines are worked out is all stuff. He 
been brought before the magistrates for Joes not believe in luck ; attributes his own 
misdemeanours. * good foitune to innate force of character. 

Believes that he would have got along any- 

MK. WHITTLESTICK. where, and that any man who really works 

^ in the mines can do well. Never wearies of 

In the San Francisco newspaper, entitled the wiiting home to his friends, especially to 
Wide West, Mr. Whittlestick amused the those who always told him, dec, Tliinks the 
people at the diggins with a sketch of Cali- unsuccessful miner rather green in his specu- 
foriiian character. Tlie diggcis liked to see lations, but sees clearly that his own losses in 
their every-day acquaintances in print, and quartz-mining and town-lots were entirely 
called for a corrected and revised edition of unavoidable. Has an interest in one or two 
Whittleatick*s works. This has duly ap- stores in different parts of the mines, and is 
peared in twenty-tour pages large octavo, very apt to mention those localities to the 
Irom the press of **Boiiestoll and Williston, new-comers who may ask his opinion, as the 
Court Block, Clay Streep one door below likeliest places at which to begin. Considers 
the Post Office, San Francisco.” ^ pio<^pectiDg a very good thing ; but as long 
Herein the miner may read about himself, as he has a chain affording an average yield, 
K he be an unsuccessful miner, this is his cha- prefers that some one else should do it* Is 
racter; — ^He knows California to be a humbug, confident that he can wash a pan-ful of dirt 
In his judgment the mines must soon give out. quicker, and get more gold out of it, than any 
He thinks that if he had arrived in ’forty- other man in the mines. Claims to be the 
nine he could have made his fortune. But original inventor of the long-tom, and knew 
not in digging. No ! Head-work is what that a sluice was first-rate for washing gold 
he was cut out for. There was a fine open- long before it was introduced. Looks upon 
ing in forty-nine ’for any man of talent and sleeping in a tent as an enervating luxury* 
energy to speculate in real estate. He don’t Give him a blanket and a stone, 
believe half the tales told about profitable Another kind of digger is the digger-Indlah* 


UR. WHITTLESTICK. 


he got home that Jim and Tom knew just and all that he possesses. If he has been fbt>> 
how it would be— that they were right and tunate, he may be met attired in seveiri^ 
that ha was wrong. He won’t admit that He shirts, coats and pantaloons, one over the 
will starve first. He is pretty nigh starving, other. If he has not been fortUnaU^ ^ 
He co^ld go and work by the day for the he wears, perhaps, nothing but a single 
Battle Qttloh Water aud Mining Company, pair of stocungs. Of soap he has no ]ui0Wh> 


He co^ld go and work by the day for the he wears, perhaps, nothing but a single 
Battle Qttloh Water aud Mining Company, pair of stocungs. Of soap he has no Ipotown* 




aovmm^^^OTBiPs. 
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Wge'— wat^r touches hie akin oaIj^'i|(ri||4^ 
he goee into it for fish. He eaU acoin[}a» 
and grasshoppers crushed together ‘when 
fresh uito a pasty luass, or>' ttn-drM dbr 
winter use. He gets up at which 

he appears not in full dress, but strictly and 
always in full undress, while his wives and 
his daughters appear in the uSUal variety of 
costume. He gambles de eply , at a game 
known by our children as Which hand will 
you have ? He eats no pork, but rejoices 
with his whole tribe at the stranding of a 
whale. He takes a wife, or a family of wives, 
by exchange of gifts, giving a jug ami taking 
in exchange a net. His body, when he dies, 
is burnt, and it is a point of honour with his 
relatives to stand in a ring as near as possible 
to the burning pile until it is consumed ; bis 
bereaved wife puts on a widow’s cap of pitch ; 
which she weais on her head for several 
months, according to the digger-Iudiau way 
of goiug into black. 

Another of the noticeable characters is 
the Chinaman. Wherever there is money 
to be earned, John Chinaman is earning it. 
He is a butcher in Dupont Street, a mer- 
chant at Sacramento, a fisherman and fish- 
drier on Bincon Point, a washerman at the 
Lagoon ; and his idea of what will do for a 
flat-iron there amazes the Anglo-Saxons. 
His enemies insinuate that linen has a ten- 
dency to return as cotton from his hands. In 
everything, as in washing, his notions of work 
are Asiatic. If Chiuamenhavo anything to lift 
they first ascertain whether cue man can lilt 
it; aud, it he can, they send four to perform the 
dut}\ All their work is done ou the same scale. 
For ease in carrying heavy burden^ the China- 
man depends ou the balancing of weights at 
each end of a pole carried ou his shoulder. 
If he has a bundle weighing fifty pounds to 
hang on one end of his pole, he will hang 
fifty pounds of anything as ballast on the 
other. John Chinaman, in figure and cos- 
tume, much difieis from western notions 
of the graceful or the beautiful. Little 
Californian boys shoot at him arrows 
barbed with pins; men passing him on 
the pavement jostle him ; dogs snap at his 
heels. Ho is disliked, except by his coun- 
trymen ; but they back him with energy. 
Is he before the recorder, aud wants an 
alibi? Twenty John Chinamen will prove 
that he was m twenty other places at the 
time in question. John Chinauian has his 
own way of shopping. lie enters a store and 
gazes for a long time silently and stolidly at 
the object of his desire. The storekeeper at 
lost retires in dudgeon. John attempts then 
the expression of his mind in English, ascer- 
tains the price asked^ for the article, and bids 
about one-tenth of it. His offer is refused, 
and he departs; he never offers more at 
the first visit After a lew days he 
* returns to renew his offer, and, if it be re- 
fused, to buy on the storekeeper’s terms. 
The Chinaman is successful as a miner. 


l^t ha dUlksS digging ; 'li»r i<oek% )md 
tom-washing he disj^ays genius. He liv^ 
sparingly, unless poultry be put fn his 
Way ; < for he has a wond^ful MM Ihr • 
tn. 'forty-nine, the GSiinese were 
^inent in !San Francisco as keepers of the 
cheapest and best-frequented eating-houses. 
Ihey were the only men who had on hand 
an unlimited supply of potatoes — then a 
Californian luxury. These trades have now 
declined. The founder of the best of them 
has^ removed, aud is said to be a thriving 
eating-house keeper in the Sandwich Iriands. 

The genius of a poor Frenchman first 
struck out a line of business 'as bootblaoki and 
the French bootblack soon became a stock 
Californian character. A file of bootblacks 
now does duty in front of the California 
Exchange, and the man with dirty boots 
who passes them and is no customer must 
run the gauntlet. The first bootblack provided 
for his customer a wooden stool. Competition 
led to the introduction of a chair with a back to 
it. Capital then entered the field with arm- 
chairs and cushions ; and, to the arm-chaire 
and cushions, newspapers were added. 
There, invention was exhausted until some- 
body hit upon the idea of blacking boots 
in-doors. Califoiiiian boots are not all to be 
blacked with ease. A respectable city boot- 
blacking estiiblialimeut that had suffered much 
gtievous wrong at the feet of possessors of 
greased or wet boots, posts in front of the 
customer’s seat — close to his eyes — this pla- 
caid: 

Boots blacked (not wet or greased) • 25 cents. 

Boots blacked (all over, legs, &c.) • 50 cents.. 

Boots blacked ^when wet or greased) . 50 cents. 

CsiT Persons consideiing these rates too high are le- 

Goiu mended to visit the Plaza, wheie expenses are act 
so heavy. 

The Californiaiis have a decided taste for 
sugar candy. One of the most imposing aud 
imperturbable of public characters at San 
Fiancisco, who with a rough bass voice 
pursues the even tenor of his way, is the 
“ Big Lump Candy Man.” Grateful to all 
men is the sound of his — ^ Here ybu are I — 
Big Lumps and str-r-r-ongly flavoured. 
Ever-r-ybody buys them ! Si^ Bi*-r-anuaQ 
buys them ! Kate Hayes buys them.*’ There 
have arisen lately, base men copying bis cry, 
and intercepting some part of his custom;, 
so that he is bound now to cry his big lumpa 
as the Old Or-r-riginal,” to assert himself 
occasionally, as the man **tha papers tell 
about.” 

We have given very #educed copies of Mr. 
Whittlestick’s sketches, and have omitted 
from the series two most important charac- 
ters, the newsboy and the grizzly bear. 
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AN UNSETTLED NEIGHBOUBHOOD. 

It is not my intention to treat of any of 
those new neighbourhoods which a wise 
legislature leaves to come into existence just 
hfi it may happen ; overthrowing the trees, 
blotting out the face of the country, huddling 
together labyrinths of odious little streets of 
vilely constiucted houses ; heaping ugliness 
upon ugliness, inconvenience upon incon- 
venienee, dirt upon dirt, and eonUgion upon 
contagion. Whenever a few hundreds of 
thousands of people of the classes most enor- 
mously increasing, shall happen to come to 
the eonolusion that they have suffered enough 
from preventible disease(a moral phenomenon 
that may occur at any time), the said wise 
legislature will find itself called to a heavy 
reckoning. May it emerge fiom that ex- 
tremity as agreeably as it elided in. Amen } 

No. The unsettled iieighbouihood on 
which I have my eve— m a literal sense, for 
1 live in it, and am looking out of window-^ 
cannot be called a new neighbourhood. It 
has been in existence, how long shall I say ? 
Forty, fifty, years. It touched tlie outskirts 
of the fields, within a quai ter of a century; 
at tliat perm it ws3 as shabby, dmgy, damp, 
and mean a neighbourhood, as one would 
desire pot to see. Its poveity was not of the 
demonstraUve order, It shut the street- 
doors, pulled down the blinds, scieened the 
parlour-windows with the wietchedest plants 
in pot^ and made a desperate stand to keep 
up appearances. The genteeler part of the 
in]hamtants, in answeiiog knocks, got behind 
Uxe door to keep out of sight, and endea- 
voured ta diffuse the fiction that a servant of 
fiome sort was the ghostly warder. Lodgiugs 
were let, and m^y more were to letfj^ but, 
witU this eXiCepiioD, signboards and placards 
ware discouraged* A tew houses that became 
affiicted iu their lower exliemitics with 
evuptions of mangling and clear-atoching, 


I art representing the Fashion^ iu thS wMdoJ’Jf 
of the Dront otie, was held at a marked dia- 
tanee by the ladies of the iieighbouihooff-^ 
who patronised her, liowever, with filrgiedtei* 
regularity than they paid )ier. ^ 

In those days, the neiglibourhood wad i& 
qmet and dismal as any neighbourhood abopt 
London. Its ciazily built houses — tHtt 
laigest, eight^roomed — ^were rarely shakehf by 
any conveyance heavier than the spring vftu 
that came to carry off the goods of a sold 
up ” tenant To be sold tip was nothing par- 
ticular. The whole mughbourhood felt itself 
liable, at any time, to that common casualty 
of life. A man used to come into the neigh- 
bourhood regularly, deliveiing the sum- 
monses for rates and taxes as if they were 
circulars. Wo never paid anything until the 
last extremity, and Jieaven knows how we 
paid it then. The streets were positively 
hilly With the inequahties made in them by 
the man with the pickaxe who cut off the 
company’s supply of water to defaulters. It 


fowls^ who were always going iu and out. 
Jl com^ Jmuse with ** Ladies” School ” on a 
Boa!HftN^er{h^ firdt floor windows, was barely 
tolerafittlrte^ Uft edhioodimial flMliitles ; and 
MifiSmil^ethe Jreshmiikex^^ Whoihhabited 
two pari!Oiii«%tttid kept am ebsoieta werk of 


seemed os if nobody liad any money but old 
Miss Frowze, who lived with her mother at 
Number fourteen Little Twig Street, and wHqf 
was rumoured to be imihensely rich ; though 
I don’t knoiy why, unless it was that she 
never went out of doors, and never wore a 
cap, and never blushed her hair, and was 
immensely dirty. 

As to visitors, *we ^reiflly had ne visitors 
at that jtime. StabbtTS^ ]^d used to come 
eveiy Monday Wiorninfe and play* for three 
quarters of an hour on one pkrricular spot by 
the Norwich Castle ; but, how they fiibt got 
into a habii of coming, or even how we knew 
them to be Stabbers’s Band, I am unable to 
say. It was popular in the neighbourhood, 
and we used to contribute to it : dropping 
our halfpence into an exceedingly hard hati 
with a warm handkerchief in it, like a 
sort of bird’s-nest (1 am not aware whethoif^ 
it was Mr. ^tabbers’a hat or not), Whicl^, 
came regularly round. They used W 
open with ^ Begone dull Caie ! " and to efjuff 
With a tune which the neighbourhtM^ 
recognised as •I’d rather have a Guinea 
a Qnw^poufidKote.” 1 think any referehee 
mon^, that Was not a summons or ^ 
tiou, touched us melodiously. At to rdft^lieK^ 
they knew better than to ^ dibttMw 
but squeak and drum in the 
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unless a collection 'was made in fidvittee 
which never succeeded. Conjiirora and 
- Strong men strayed among us, at long inters 
yiils ; but, I never saw the donkey go up 
once. Even costermongers were shy of us, 
as a bad job : ,seeming to know instinctively 
that the neighbour])oo(l ran scores with Mrs. 
Slaughter, Greengrocer, &c,, of 'Great Twig 
Street, and conse<iuenlly didn’t dare to buy a 
. ha’portli elsewhere : or very likely being told 
so by young Slaughter, who managed the 
business, and was always lurking in the Coal 
Department, practising Ramo Saniee with 
thivo potatoes. 

j\a to shops, we had no shops either, worth 
mentioning. We had the Norwieli Castle, 
Truman Hanbury and Buxton, by J. Wig- 
zell : a violent landlord, who was constantly 
eating in the bjir, anil constantly coming out 
with his mouth full and his hat on, to stop 
his amiable daughter from giving more 
credit ; and we had Slaughter’s ; Jiiid wc had 
a jobbing tailor’s (in a kitchen), and a toy 
and hardbake (in a i^ailour), and a Bottle 
Bone Kitchen-stuff and Ladies’ Waivl- 
robe, and a tobacco and weekly paper. We 
used to run to the doors and windows to look 
at a cab, it was such a rare sight ; the -boys 
(we had no end of boys, but where is there 
any end of boys ?) used to Ely the garter in i 
the middle of the road ; and if ever a man 
might have thought* a neighbourhood was 
settled down until it dropped to pieces, a man 
might have thought ours Nvas. 

What made the fact quite the reverse, and 
■ totally changed the neighbourhood ? I have 
known a neighbourhood changed, by many 
caiises, for a time. I have known a misceL 
lancous vocal concert every evening, do it ; I 
have known a mechanical waxwork with a 
drum and organ, do it ; 1 have known a Zion 
Chapel do it ; 1 have known a firework- 
maker’s do it ; or a murder, or a tallow- 
meUer’s. But, in such cases, the neighbour- 
hood has mostly got rounil again, after a 
time, to its former character, I ask, what 
changed our neighbourhood altogether and 
for ever 1 I don’t mean what knocked down 
rows of houses, took the whole of Little Twig 
Street into one immense hotel, substituted 
endless cab-ranks for Fly the garter, and 
shook us all day long to our foundations with 
waggons of heavy goods ; but, what put the 
neighbourhood off its head, and wrought it to 
that feverish pitch that it lias ever since been 
unable to settle down to any one thing, and 
will never settle down again ] The Bailboad 
has done it all. 

That the Bailway Terminus springing up in 
the midst of the neighbourhood should make 
what I may call a physical change in it, 
was. to be expected* That people who had 
npt sufficient beds for themselves, should im- 
mediately begin offering to let beds to the 
t^velling public, was to be expected. That 
cpffee-pots, stale muffiina, and e^-cups, should 
^4nto parlour windows like tricks in a panto- 


'mime, and thateverybbdy should write up Good 
Accommodation for Bail way Travellers, was 
to be expected. Even that' Miss Frowze 
G^ould open a cigar-shop, with a what’s-Uis- 
name that the Brahmins smoke, in the 
middle of the window, and a thing outside 
like a Canoe stood on end, with a familiar , 
invitation underneath it, to '* Take a lijQjht,** 
might have been expected. I don’t wonder 
at house-fronts being broken out into shops, 
and particularly into Bailway Dining Booms, , 
with powdered haunches of mutton, powdesed 
cauliflowers, and great flat bunches of rhubarb, 
in the window. I don’t complain of three 
eight-roomed houses out of every four taking 
upon themselves to set up as Private Hotels, 
and putting themselves, as such, into Brad- 
shaw, with a charge of so much a day for 
bed and breakfast, including boot-cleaning 
and attendance, and so much extra for a pri- 
vate sitting-room — though where the private 
sitting-rooms can be, in such an establish- 
ment, I leave you to judge. T don’t make it 
any ground of objection to Mrs. Minderson 
(who is a most excellent widow woman with 
a young family) that, in exhibiting one empty 
Roup-inreen with the cover on, she appears to 
have satisfied her mind that she is fully pro- 
visioned as “ The Railway Larder.” I don’t 
point it out as a public evil that all the boys 
who are left in the neighbourhood, tout 
to carry carpet bags. The Railway Ham, 
Beef, and German Sausage Warehouse, I 
witH prepared for. The Railway Pie Shop, I 
have purchased pastry from. The Railway 
Hat and Travelling Cap Depot, I knew to be 
an establishment which in the nature of 
things must come. The Railway Hair-cutting 
Saloon, I have been operated upon in ; the 
Railway Ironmongery, Nail and Tool Ware- 
house ; the Railway Bakery ; the Railway 
Oyster Rooms and General Shell Fish Shop ; 
the Railway Medical Hall ; and the Railway 
Hosiery and Travelling Outfitting Establish- 
ment ; all these I don’t com]>lain of. In the 
same way, I know that the cabmen mtist and 
will have beer-shops, on the cellar-flaps of 
which they can smoke their pipes among tlie 
waterman’s buckets, and dance the double 
shuffle. The railway porters must also have 
their houses of call ; and at such places of 
refreshment I am prepared to find the Railway 
Double Stout at a gigantic threepence in your 
own jT%B. I don’t complain of this ; neither 
do I complain of J. Wigzell having abaorl>ed 
two houses on each side of him into The 
Railway Hotel (late Norwich Castle), and 
setting up an illuminated clock, and a vane 
at the top of a pole like a little golden 
Locomotive. Bui what I do complain of, and . 
what I am distressed at, is, the state of 
mind — ^tho moral condition — ^into which the 
neighbourhood has got. It is unsettled, dissi- 
pated, wandering (I believe nomadic Is fie 
crack woi^ for that sort of thipgyiut^ at 
present), and don’t know its own^miiQfd for 
an hour. 



tippet^ >g^teent.3BffH|$^ 
itW rej^drts and avftyi^At, perlec%^Bd«iBrmitt^ 

l^i4' barges to grand juries ; but, pockets; he must keep a timenbiA 
$c%c»t d^mprcJising thing 1 know, is Lug- waistcoat — besides the two 
g^,' I liave come to the conelusion that and Down, that ore framed in the bar^ 4- 
,the /moment Lugg^e begins to be alwavs he must have a macintosh and a raAway 
shooting about a neighbourhood! that neigh- rug always lying ready ona chair $ amdhemtuft ' 
bourhood goes out of its mind. Everybody habitually start off down the line, at 'five 
wants to be off somewhere. Everybody does minutes’ notice. Now, I know that J. WigssU, 
every thing in a hurry.' Everybody has has no business down the line ; he has so ; 
« the strangest ideas of its being vaguely liis or more occasion to go there than a Gbinese^ The 
her business to go “ down the line.” If any fact is, he stops in the bar until he is 
Fast-train could take it, I believe the whole dered perfectly insane by the Luggagehe sees ‘ 
neighbourhood of which I write : bricks, flying up and down the street ; then, cat^hes' 
stones, timber, ironwork, and everything else : up his macintosh and railway rug ; T; 

would set ofl'down the line. down the line ; gets out at a Common, T 

Why, only look at it t What with houses miles from a town; eats a dinner at * 
being pulled down and houses being built up, new little Railway 'J’avern there, in a choking j 
is it possible to imagine a neighbourhood less hurry ; comes back again by the next { 

oplleeted in its intellects? There are not train; and feels that he has done busmess T ' 

fifty houses of any sort in the whole place Wo dream, in this said neighbourhood, 
that know their own mind a month. Now, of carpet-bags and packages. How eon 

a shop says, " I’ll be a toy -shop.” To- we help it 1 All night long, when pas- 

morrow it says, “ No I won’t ; I’ll be a sengei* trains are flat, the Goods trains 
.milliner’s.” Next week' it says, “ No I come in, banging Jind whanging over tlm 
won’t ; I’ll be a stationer’s.” Next week : turning-plates at the station like the siege of 
it says, “ No I won’t ; I’ll be a Rei lin wool j Sebastopol. Then, the mails come in ; then, j 
repository.” Take the shop directly oppo- 1 the mail-carts come out ; then, the cabs set ia 
site my house. Within a year, it lias gone for the early parliamentary ; then, we arein 
thi*oiigh all these changes, and has likewise for it through the rest of the day. Now, I 
been a plumber’s painter’s and glazier’s, a don’t complain of the iVhistle, I say nothjiing 
tailor’s, a broker’s, a school, a lecturing-hail, of the smoke and steam, I have got used to ^ 
and a feeding-place, ‘^established to supply the the red-hot burning smell from the Brealte 
Railway public with a tirst-rate sandwich and which I thought for the finst twelvemonth 
a sparkling glass of Crowley’s Alton for was my own, house on fire,* and going to' 
threepence.” I have seen the different burst ou,t ; but, my ground of olience is thA 
people enter on these various lines of busi- moral inoculation of the neighbourhood. I 

.•Man nn-wn-nn-n^lw I., a onri ll < 1 « 1 4' ll ir km#.. 1 4 


ness, apparently in a sound and healthy state I am convinced that there is spine mysterious 
of mind. I have seen them, one after- synijmthy Vietween my hat on my head, and > 
another, go off their heads with looking all the Inits in hat-boxes that are always 
at the cabs rattling by, top-heavy with going down the line. My shirts and stock- 
luggage, the driyer obscured by boxes and inga put away in a* chest of draw’M'S, want to 
portmanteaus crammed between his legs, and join whe multitude of shirts and stockings that 
piled on the footboard — ^I say, I have seen are always i*ushing everywhere, Express, at 
them with my own eyes, fired out of their the rate of forty mile an hour. The tracks that 
wits by luggage, put up the shutters, and set clatter with such luggage, full trot, up and 
off down tlie line. down the platform, tear into our spirits, aud 

In the old state of the neighbourhood, if hurry us, and we can’t be easy, 
any young party was sent to the Norwich In a, word, the Railway Terminus Works 
Castle to see what o’clock it was, the solid themselves, are a picture of our moral state, 
information would be brought back — say, They look confused and dissipated, with an 
for the sake of argument, twenty minutes air as if they were always up all nighty imd 
to twelve. The smallest child in themeigh- always giddy. Here, is a vast shed that was 
bourhood who can tell the clock, is now con- not here yesterday, and that may be putleMfi 
yinced that it hasn’t time to say twenty down to-morrrow ; there, a wall that is nift 
minutes to twelve, but comes back and jerks up until some other building is ready ; tliewf 
ou^ lilife a little Br^shaw, “Eleven forty.” an open piece of ground, which is a quagm$l^, 
Eleven forty ! in the middle, bounded on all four sides by 

Mentioning the Norwich Castle, reminds wilderness of houses, pulled down, shored , 
ine of J. Wigzell. That man is a type of broken-headed, crippled, on crutches, knodksSlK : 
the xielghbourhood. Ho used to wear his about amd mangled in all sorts of waj^ llriMllf; 
phirt-sleeves aiid his stiff drab trowsers, like billed with fragments of all kindi , 
any other publican ; and if he went out ideas. We are, mind and body, am unsS^AaS;' 
tyrice year, besides going to the neighbourhood. We are demoiAlizad fay^tt;^ 

Llc^^ YictuaAera’ Festival, it was as . contemidation of luggage in perpetual ^ 

^ much as he did. What is the state of that My conviction is, that youhave ofdy 

/ HbpOittaldonsmust be railway late luggage enottgh--4t k a mcii^e qaesttott'of. 



^hrongli a Qnak^a* t^e ^^et^le’s Cjiart^. T)iejr jmibplie^ W 

6]l^0ry^ l^road-brimmacl hat and slat'e^oIoureQ' 'Parliament w,!th a j[^til 4 on #ethtn^tiibl^,,^^ 
there, will disperse to tl^e, fovir wiq^e a mile long, and produced little Irespli \ 
at the highest possible existing rate of loop- they behaved like thlrsjtv i^en, who pfefe'^ed 
motion. froth to beer. When they shall , have, askjsd 

^ for beer and got it, they shah not lack &otli 

\ HOME QUESTION. “eh asked for, dnd 

^ - helped mainly to secure, something more shb^ 

In the war tliat we now: wage with Ilussia, sulistantial — bread itself — when they w^te 


A HOME QUESTION. 

In the war tliat we now: wage with Ilussia, 


should it be ended in another year or two, we agitating for free trade. Is it not WbrtH 
shall scarcely have lost upon all the fields of their while to agitate also for the protection 
Alma, and before all the Sebastopols, in all of their households from disease, imd iii that 
the campaigns, as many of onr fellow- only sensible sense turning Frotectioidst, look 
countrymen as cholera has slain during the after tlieir air and water- as they have already 
PAST PEW WEEKS ill Lomloii. Even to our looked after their bread ? , Hereby we adver* 
troops in the Jiast, Pestilence has proved tise that there is Wanted a People’s Cb^ter^ 
incomparably more destructive than the of which the five points are to be; Firstly, the 
redoubts and batteries of any mortal foe. abolition of cesspool and sewer-poison from all 
By fever and by sickness bred of gross neglect, houses, courts, and streets ; secondly, the fit 
this country alone lifis probably lost more construction of all dwelling-places ; thi!rdly^ 
lives than have been sacrificed in all the the prompt removal of all nuisances danger- 
battles ever fought in the whole of Europe ous to health (including burial grounds, gut 
since its history began. And the neglect boilers* heaps, and a great multitude of othpr 
continues. Observe! In the immensely ad- thingsdowntothecabbagoleaf that rots before 
vanced civilisation of whicli we hear a great the costermonger’s window); fourthly, the con- 
deal, the guilty, unchristian, frightful neglect, staiit and therefore unlimited supply at a 
continues. just price, of wholesome water to every tene- 

We urged lately upon working men a desire ment ; and, fifthly, the suppression of jjre- 
elsewhere most worth llyex[)re8sed, that among ventible accidents in fiictoi'ies, mines, ships^ 
just efibrts for the bettering of their condition and elsewhere, by making those persons- 
they should not forgeCtogive due prominence strictly and criminally responsible who ^cul()i 
to a consideration of tbefr right to healthy have prevented them, and who failed m the 
homes. The best of francliiSies — the freedom duty so to do. Wo should like to aee the 
to possess one 8. natural health— has to be working men of England fairly ^storing 
battled for by tiiousands of us.* In London, these points, and shaming the inaction of our 
and in many towns,* we are denied even the legislature by the urgency of their petitions 
right use of our skins, by the denial of a fair and the strength of their union, 
supply of water. To i^iale the air of Heaven There are persons in all grades of autho- 
is our birthright, but we do not get fresh air fity, who, in as far as these matters are con- 
into our mouths until disgusting poisons cerned need greatly to be put to shame. • 
have been mixed with it. Against all this, Tlie labouring man who has no power to get 
and against the most-^trocioiis of existing drainage for his neighbourhood, or afiy .other 
taxes, we incite the people to rise up in water than that which at stated times is 
Sti'ong constitutional and peaceful re lielliofi. turned into his cistern, who has little or UQ 
•liVhat do we call the iftost atrocious of all choice to exercise as to his place of aboefo,, 
taxes ] It is surely that upon uncleanness, and who, being rarely able to ensure absiolute 
which the most relentless of tax-gatherers, punctuality in the discharge of renl^ dares not 
I^ath himself, knocks at our doors day and complain against his landlord or of him 
night to levy. , He distrains upon us, not by more accomnioJatiou thaiiJie finds, isnottGba 
seizure of our goods and chattels, but of pos- held guilty of unpardonable negligence, wlien it 
sessions infinitely dearer ; of our young chil- is discovered that he bears .his miseries ii;! 
dren; of our sons whom*’ we have brought silence. If ho desired to move ujpOn hi^ 
with fbnd bare through “a paradise of hope to own bejialf in what direction cOuld nb looi^ 
the very verge of inanhood, and there lose’;. of for efficacious help ] , ; 

our. wives snatched u-i*ni their infants while Local authorities more frequently' make it 
the little arms are ‘stre telling hungrily to- their business to hide than to diseoyer, fac^ 
wards the breast ; of futliers in the years discreditable to the district oyer whicli thi^ 
that should be those of greatest vigour, who happen to preside. The guardians of Clerk^n- 
have been allowed time to surround them- well, the other day, were pilloried by yhS Netf 
selves with families, 'and then, .when they Board of Itealth, as an exaiupleand'w^hiuj;tO 
have become essential to the life of others, the country. .They hadrefiwed to exercis6th(!|tt 
are destroyed. ■ We are not such a free people powers for the removal of a most vile h^shnc'i^ 
as W0 claim t6 be considered, if we endure esta^lwhed, we suppose, by ani^uehtial rater 
all this. ... payer, of which it was proved tlkf ^b' had 


recos^is 
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v)fat little appetite he may, and tliink of tkes^ which it has superseded, — ^the existence cfalM 
ptn^r^iana in this present advanced vear^ of of town destroying liitndrede yearly; we liiiitk 


notorious enough. 


causes of thW Kind lif it not so mucli a ealamit^ as 'the possession 
i-t of local boards ^-'^7 town of a town council, or by any 

Some membera think parish of a governing board, under any vabie 

At xi. 


more qf their own shops tliau of their neigh- that allots pestilence to slaughter men'frtrik 
hours* homes, and say to themselves, “ Why day to day, from year to year, froth generati^ 

J iould we offend or frighten aw«iy cus- to generation, and opposes no check toitiBH 
pers ? ” Perish the thouglit. Perish the cruelty. * 

lighbours, and success to trade ! That last Men higher in rank, who shouhl haveampfe^ 

sentiment may not occur to them, but cer> knowledge, need also to be instructed in tnSir 
talnly it should. This unwillingness to lie duty by the public A nobleman whose chame^ 
under the imputation of begetting or har- ter as a paid protector of the public health 
pouring anything pestilential is manifest very bad, might he so far ashamed of it as to 
enough whenever there is general attention desire its complete destruction. He might 
paid to a prevailing epidemic. Towns and destroy it, no doubt, perfectly, by rising in Jiii 
even cities, against which a faint accusation place in Parliament, and there making somS 
of infection may have been made, rush to joke, awfully ill-timed, about the cholera, B«4 
the advertising columns of the Times, and such a public aet would be a solemn affair in 
there, if their doctors guarantee them to be its way. It would be«eriou8 as formal suicide 
clean, J^card their cleanness. Even the great in Japan ; where, it is said, that any gentle«> 
city ofxork during the late visitation, having! man vho has found life a burden asks 
been wrongfully accused of liJirbouring the . his friciuls to dinner ; and, when they are all 
cholera, advertised a disclaimer signed by a ' seated together, rises, delivers a neat seiiti- 
brigade of doctors. It is in this spirit that, ment, and gives it emphasis by ripping him- 
when infection docs appear in any place, the self open. By such an act of what we should 
local managers of its affairs are so often dis- take to be political suicide, Lord Seymour, 
posed to remain blind to it as long as possible, late (Jliief (yommibsioiier of Public Works?, 
Not only they who represent the meaner distinguish eel himself towards the close of tost 
interests of trade, but they who are concerned session in tlie House of Commons. But the 
about house property — small or large house jeer witli which he slew himself was taken 
owners, being guardians or town coun- up by his companions. They chose to die by 
cillors — ai’e apt to oppose ideas that the same wea 2 Jon, The jest from which a 
lead to the cost of altering and amending nation shrank appalled, awakened, among 
houses ill-equipped or ill-constructed. There members of the House of Commons, Cheers 
prevails also a mistaken idea of economy in and laughter. ^ 

the administration of jiarisli or district From whom then is to come help againsi 
stairs. It would be a task of no great diffi- the ravages of death by which we are atiiicted I 
cultyio teach an ordinarily tractable Idiot, There can scarcely be One reader of these 
that the economy which cripples health is, of pages, out of his first childhood, who has not 
all kinds of extravagance, the worst. lost by cholera, typhus-fever, small-pox, wreck 

At Newcastle, great numbers of people at sea, or other proven tible calamity, some 
have been killed by the refusal of the Cor- house companion, or relative, or friend, Whose 
poration to interfere for the removal of un- life he prized, and who might have beeh 
nqalthy conditions, upon which a special living now, had all men done their duty. The 
comnnssion had reported in the strongest quebtion about Public Health is a Homo 
tenqs to Parliament. Of tlie report of tlie (Question to us all, affecting us more nearly 
commission the authorities of Newcastle took than any other conceivable question * ter* 
little or no notice. One of the greatest con- minating on this side of the grave. Never- 
ffagrations known in England by tlie present theless it is proved by hard experience thAt 
generation has very lately been committing in this, as in every other domestic move^ 
E^vocuponTyne-slde, Thereupon men thank ment calling for large measures of reform^ 
Heaven, and refer to the days when the no progress can be made unless tkt 
plague of I^ndon was killed by tho great Nation aS a body works at it. We muU, 
jBfe ^ Loudon, tlmt devoured the food on all tug at the ropes, or push behind tq 
prhleh ‘the plague was nourished. With move the dead weight forwanl. We tavM 
ce;rtij^il factories and shops, there have been agree in demanding of our lawgivers effiolaat 


Ibumt to the 
head ponxp 
apd awelfin^ 


to the ground at Newcastle and Gates* service; and, that our deinamls mav toto the 
pany prthe worst of those filthy chares pui’pose, we must, as we do generally in such * 
.welfinga by the water-side, in which cases, study to master the chief 'points whi^ 

* X ''x j-U-. 


its permapent abode, But {s we require to see decided. Darings the phst 
that great ci^mity 'whiqh has do; I session, upon the excuse that Wair wag eq^Rj^ 


of tlie people. The removal of Bc^er'^Ave 
€^1 b — the exisliug laws of Settlement 
mid Poor' Removal, for example — had been 
promised, but the merest fiction of pre-Occupa- 
tion with a subject which required little or 
no parliamentary discussion, was held suffi- 
cient to excuse in our law-makers the neglect 
of almost all their proper duties. So it was 
Wheii war wjis coming ; and we shall not faro 
better now that war is come ; unless we take 
pains to help ourselves. It is precisely 
in a laiul burdened with foreign war that a 
true statesman would labour most to compen- 
sate for trouble so incurred by the relief of 
home vexations and distresses. Plans for 
the bettering of our social state are precisely 
the plans which ought not, when we are 
paying war taxes, to bo voted inopportune. 
The calamity of war is doubleil, if we must 
needs stand still in our civilisation w'hile 
it hists. 

The calamity of wai* is great, and so is its 
responsibility. And great is the need that we 
act vigorously for the sake of bringing it to a 
right close. But, gi*eater still is the calamity 
of pestilence ; and as, to us at least, heavier 
responsibilities attend upon it, inasmuch as it 
is kept on foot, not by the Bedlamite ambition 
of oneforeigii madman,but by our own neglect. 
Is then the necd of vigorous action for the sake 
of checking the incessant ravages of death 
among ourselves so small, that we may set it 
aside for years on the excuse of engagement 
in another sort of war ? If the Duke of Pussy 
Muijc\as;iusi\ge declared war to-morrow 
against England, should we leave the Russians 
free to invade all our coiists, because, in defend' 
ing ourselves against Muncliasausage, it would 
be necessary to attend to nothing else, and 
because it would be absolutely necessary to 
neglect defence .against the greater enemy 
while we opposed the lesser i By as much as 
the Czar is more formidable tliau any such 
Duke, bv so much is Typhus a more deadly 
enemy than any Czar. Let us thei’efore, by 
aU means carry on both wars ; wo can ; 
nAy, if we ai*e to caiTy on any war long, and 
sdt be driven to recruit our soldiers irom a 
di^ea^tened and enfeebled people, we must. 

But, as we said before, the Must has to be 
spoken by the peo])Lc. It is necessary tli.at 
we pay attention to our own afiairs, and look 
after our servants. They excuse a w;iut of 
cleanliness by bluntly accusing tludr em- 
ployers of a taste for dirt Sir William 
Molesworth, sitting as a government official 
at the Bbard of Health, would not allow the 
Public Health Act to be introduced in any 
place, or under any circumstances, where the 
majority of the inhabitants wore agfiiiist it. 
Within a certain limit, until ignorance I'lnd 
prejudice are somewhat dissipated, this is 
wise policy, — and by the act itself such policy 
was recognised. But it was provided also, 
and most righteously provided, that if in any 
place the yearly mortality exceeded twenty- 


tliree in a thoiissuiA the bo^d, might, jas^ 
saw fit, interfere on' behalf o£ suJSerers, j 
representative of government ilever sa^ fit'Bb ' 
to interfere. All the, medical mefi of 
mouth, the clergy and the whole inteliigeiiiiib 
of the place, declared for the introdimtion iutO' 
that town of the Public Health Act t'he 
mortality from preventible disease wan ^ 
excessive, that it would have been most fit to 
interfere ; but no interference was allowed 
government, because a baie majority petl-" 
tioned to be left alone. And yet it was known 
that this majority was due to the exertions of ^ 
small landlords, by whom the poorer tenants 
were compelled to sign against their owa 
relief. 

The Board of Health as it is now consti* 
tiitcil has worked to the extent of its poweta 
indcfatigably ; but, for the pei formance . 
of its duties, it is equipped with funds 
and powci-s miserably scanty. Few things* 
are more necessary tp the maintenance of 
health in towns than a system of indiistrious 
inspection. The smallness of the number 
of deaths in the City of London during the late 
epidemic, has been due mainly to the fact that 
the City Sewers Commission is served by a 
most enei'getic officer of health, whose seiv- 
vices are above all praise ; and who has, esta- 
I blii>hcd under him, a staff of vigilant inspectors 
visiting from house to iiouso and room to 
room, all places likely to breed fevei’, and by 
whose oversight, landlords and tenants are 
compelled to maintain their premises free 
(rum pollution. Water supply has been to 
a certain extent superintended, all house 
drains have been trapped, and the best L^is 
been made of such imperfect provision for the 
maintenance of health as^ at this time, exists 
iiL London. 

The other parts of the metropolis have been ^ 
less favoured and have siilVered in proportion. 
The Metropolitan Sewers Commissioners who 
have dominion in tlie metropolis outside the 
City, constitute another of those boards from 
which nothing is to be had and nothing 
hoped. It behaves in the spirit of a select 
boily of engineers looking upon a consideiv 
atioii of public health when applied to public 
works, as a ridiculous innovation and a great 
stretch of impertinence. Its engineer Issues re- 
ports, and gives evidence, manifesting a grosa 
iguorauce or disregard of the elementary 
principles of sanitary science. Its members 
absolutely scoff at ideas which coneern the 
lives of the inhabitants of London. 

Some time ago the dangerous < state' 
of the drains under our streets 'and houses 
wjis pointed out in this journal in au 
jirticle entitled, A Foe Underfoot. “A 
Foe Underfoot ! ” said a leading Commia** 
sioner merrily to his dbmradcs when they' 
met upon a subsequent occasion. ** Where else 
would you have him ? I like to have my enemy 
under my foot.” The enemy m quelstioji being 
a poisonous gas, the sense of the j^ke w^iaOt 
much better than the teeling that lii.ntAxu- 




oUiiilHdm] 

llledEitiirmanoftliesameboax'dyaj:^ atiot&er of the 

recent^Itting— and that, tooyiu the midst of the home ^question, nearly concerning our 
choleic season-^undei'took also to be facetious, fort in the bedroom, our I'efreshmont at 
Me recommended people, who complained of table, our cleanliness in dress and dwolling|, r 
the smell from gully-holes, to — get out of their lying, so far as London is concerned, unsolTed., 
way ! He urged, as infallibly correct, the re- Of course there are engineers, whose iutetesfc 
pOrt^ of the engineer employed by the com- it is to maintain existing water companies,^ 
mission, that the sowers were quite whole- ready enough to pronounce their intentions' 
some ; mSedical men, lie said, had been nobly disiuterestea, and their water nectar*r 
frequently invited to go in and satisfy them- Such an engineer wrote to the Times the 
selves, but never did. llo, Mr. Chairman, other day in defence of the existing water 
did’nt wonder at that ; lie sliould'iiL himself kings ; and, as was natural, at the same time 
like to go into a sewer. They had able in the interests of dirt. It did not concern 
engineers whoso report was entitled to their us in the least, he was of opinion, what water 
perfect confidence. They proved the sewers we drank. We had no business with it 
to be in a wholesome slate. Some people hut to swallow it. He noured out his 
asked to have guliy-holes trapped. But let wrath against the late Board of Healthy tho 
them take warning. If they trapped the holes present Board ot Ilealtli, and the Kegistrar- 
in the streets, noxious matter would bo forced General — ^which, in the waragaiiist disease, are 
into the houses, and there would be such a certainly the three very best heipcra that the , 
pestilence as never had occurred since the public lilthei'to has had ; and he went out of 
great plague of London. Another plague of liisway to make an attack upon pipe drainage 
Londou, we were thu^ told, cuuhl arise out of iu relation among other things to the cholera 
these perfectly wholesome sewers ! In that at Hartford, from which town another sur- 
way, between the maintaining of a fiction that veyor writes to say that there is not a house 
all is li^ht iu tho teeth of a consciousness iu it with pipe sewers, and that it has been 
that all IS wrong, the Metropolitan Conimis- jiarticulaily free from the late epidemic. We 
sioners of Sewers discourse, periodically, the doubt whether the public knows to how large 
most astounding nonsense. These gentlemen, an extent attempts- not unsuccessful — ^have 
iu fact, who have clmrge of one ol the mo^t been made to deaden its ])erceptioii of its 
important administrations in connection with own best interests by random statements of 
the public health, can bo regarded only as this kind. Wc must be on our guard against 
avowed opponents of all sanitary pixigress. them ; and, to avoid being misled must take 
They point to the licaUhiiiess of men avIio go some pains to obtain precise infoi^matiou for* 
into sewers just as the supporters of the old ourselves. The slight illustration we have 
infected jails pointed to jolly jailors, or as the given of the flippancy with which questions 
protectors ol intiamuial churchyaids talk of public health are discussed by the Metro- 
sometimes of the longevity of sextons. politan Comiuibsionei*s of Sewers, may, fot 

In Loudon, too, we are under tho authority exanqde, put us on our guard against the 
of water-compames who give us bad water in too lia^ty asbCiit to opinions expressed by geu- 
a bad way, and ask for it a price greater than tleinen connected with that body. But we 
would be the cost of a good article. We are sh.ill take an early opportunity of showing 
I eiitiiely iu their hands at present. For infinitely stronger reasons for distrusting 
example, tho subjects or slaves of tlie ilamp- them. 

stead water work dynasty must get wliat they In this paper it lias been our only business 
I can iu their cisterns on three days a week, and to point out that the public health is cared 
make the Fiiday’s allowance last, if they can, for, iusiiflieientl)^ by public bodies who have 
until Monday. They must give up all idea of power to act for its interests, llie only 
the necessity of free and copious ablution, or, public body that might act with vigour is 
if two or three in one liouaebold uae a bath, exceedingly restricted in its power. aVo have 
they must all he content to leave tho house ju&t passed through a period of domestic 
unscoured. Tliere is no remedy. Under the calamity, causing beyond all measure more. 
Hampstead dynasty, oatablished very long ])i ivale affliction to us than tho Ilussian war. 
ago — iatlie time, we believe, of King Henry There is caused every year more household 
the Eighth— one is bound to submit to Hamp- grief among us by preventiblo deaths than 
stead Jaws. If the whole population rose in a could aiise out of a dozen wars all W'agec^ 
mans to beg its rulers for a little water on a together. A long series of e2)idemics, an, 
Saturday, it could put no compulsion on those animal sacrifice of many thoubaiid lives, wU| 
water lungs. Each com])aiiy has its own continue to bring desolation to our homeiai 
laws* Some exercise a milder sway than until there shall set in against do-nothiligj 
others ; but the rule of each is so absolute, bodies and obstructive boards a strong auiPf 
tliat it behoves any man looking for a house rent of that public opiinou by which aloa^ 
in the metropolis to take heed into what sort any great question iu this country caa 
ofidavery he goea And a feeble govern- taurl;^ set afloat. ^Measures essential to tW 
Aient) always looking out for a miserable vote- public health necessarily entail tile noeessitv, 
iu the House of t)ommons, smirks at these of changes in existing systems,^ Stgalust which 
water companieif. •existing interests baud themselves stiongly. 





y not mean to aay that all MiWred c^e rof^ 

{; flitiiOil is . dishonest. We think it is .vpyy after they had so. prettily f^rapg|^.fccf^M 
{', rarely so. Men easily slip into deli^sions end the French say, with lie^ oiiy look ana^ 

[ mistakes, even of the most obvious kind, wKou embarrassed step, bb usual —a stei^: th^' 
i such pitfalls lie upon tJie path of their self- seemed to stumble over itself, as if nOr feet^, 
interest. They push their way along that were too long at the toes, and caught in. ea<^" 
‘ path with strong determination; to go for- othei*’s way. She always walked, too, w^h . 
j ward; and if guide-posts, set up in the. her head down and her eyes oast up firoiii 
! interests of a reformed doctrine of any kind j under her eyebrows. She was very shtirfsifhted 
whatever, direct them to go back, or turn off as well as nervous, and her shoulders au^ 
totlieriglit or left of their main road, they hands were conscious and restless. She was 
may perhaps iionestly be angry with the not pretty, but interesting in face ; and SB 
post, and think it a &lse guide. Sanitary she attracted more attention than many 
reform has many such enemies ; who say of it handsomer women, this, of course, was a 
W’hat may be true to them in their anger, but truer criterion of her powers of pleasing than 
of which the falsehood ought to be apparent mere regularity of line and feature. She^ 
to the public. It is not so apparent, because was quaint, and original, and clever~sar- 
information never has kept pace with mis- castic, too and said odd, out of the way 
representation upon matters tiiat concern the things ; and put matters in a new light ; and 
public health. had always something stiiking to add to 

Believing these things, and desiring that every discussion, which made other people' 
every man should engage actively in the dis-* feel that they had been very tame and 
cussioii of affaii's that concern, in a direct . common-place and stupid : and she sometimes 
way, the life and health of his own house- j ventured on extremely beautiful illustrations, 
hold, we shall hencefortli take additional j all in her little nervous, hesitating, unequal 
pains in pointing out, as far as we are able, j manner ; and intellectually w^as worth half 
what truths lie under those discussipiis upon a dozen of the flue ladies who despised her 
points of public health that constantly arise %vith such comfortable contempt. Tlien she 
among us. This journal never has been idle was young and had good eyes — ^those large, 
in the work of seeking and communicating ! dreamy, innocent, shortsighted eyes, which 
information on such subjects ; but, wo must j she was fully conscious were good, and 
now all arm ourselves afresh. There is | wliich her way of looking up from under her 
little hope now left to us of success for the 1 brows made yet more remarkable ; and she 
next ten years in the Avar against pestilence, Avas openly slighted by the ladies, because she 
unless — every mail A^oliinteering as a sanitary ! was j)Oor, and because she flirted-— a com- 
militia-raan for the defence of liis own lieartli bination of oJTcnces few women forgive. And 
—the Avhole public goes into training, and, she had a good deal of artistic taste and fcel- 
equipped with the riglit knoAvlcdge, figlits for ing, Avhich always lightens up a character ; so 
itself the battles that Avill then assuredly that in consideration of all these facts, the 
be won. men paid her vast attention; and she gene- 

— rally had one or two llirtations on liand at 

MIL1)IIED’S LOVEllS. same time — the intricacies of which she 

’ managed with the skill of an old general. 

“ Such presumption ! ” said Mrs. Lyndon, The foolish child rejoiced in her triumphs, as 


the stockbroker’s wife, frowning ; and “ Such perhaps was natural, and managed .to display 
fioapwardncss ! ” returned Miss Manvers, the them before her main enemies, Mrs. Lyndon 
lady, par excellence, of the establishment, and Miss Manvers, without showing that she 
tossing her head. did it iutentionally, as perhaps was Only 

!'."A man with flve himdred a year and natural too, though unwise. But Mildreq, 
expectations I ” said Mrs. Lyndon, disdain- in her secret lie^irl, was one of the most reck- 
fully. Mrs. Lyndon, though at present in loss creatures imaginable, like many other 
difficulties, had married, as people say, above quiet and compressed people ; and at any 
her, and was conseiiuently very bitter against time would have hazarded all her future for 
mesalliances. the pleasure of half an hour’s evident suc- 

" And one who cares notliin.g about her ! — cess. It Avas so glorious to be aide to reyepge 
as how could he, such a plain little hodinadod herself on those who despised her, by show- 
as she is ! Quite forced, as oue may say, ing them that she could triumph both over 
into paying her attention ! them and fate ; and that meanly as they 

"I have no patience with that girrs bold- thought of her, there were others who pished, 
ness ! ’* sneered Miss Manvers, who, by her far before even iliqin ; and that though*, 
virtue of a traditional beauty, had a private they looked on her with contempt, ot^r 
patent for propriety, being supfwsed to know people worshipped her with enthuslaspiLv-v. 
what temjitation meant. So they settled it with other like thoughts and feeliii|p.^^Oyf 
between them, that poor Mildred, the busy in a slighted 'woman’s brain, 
daughter of the house (it was a boarding- had to pay for her nan^y pride y 

house), was au arrant little minx. And afterwards, poor little soul ^ . 

titareithey left her. While she wag.^fidgetjn^ ^oy;er 1iha‘ 


bookii; soiaietli^ bid fom 

g^teu louiged in: 

Mrim l/jrm6xi'^;afid Miss Manvers glanced at‘ 
each:‘Ot£% add eabh lady drew herself iip 
tight ‘ particular comer of the aofa, 

•with^'a ‘•oldier-in-a-sentry-box kind of look, 
that told plainly enough they were on guard, 
and c8uld not be bou^t off at any price. 

Mr. K^Jly was the gentleman alluded to in 
the opening conversation ; that boarding- 
housift miracle, a man of five hundred a year 
and expectations. He was always very 
attentive, according to his own notions of 
atted!tion, to Mildred Smith ; or, as Mrs. 
Lyndon phrased it, ** was being taken in by i 
that artful girl.” And as he was the richest 
and best born man of the establishment, his 
mgard was a great deal prized, and pro- 
nounced decidedly too good a thing for 
Mildred. And more than once he had been 
attacked both by open accusation and covert 
sneer about her, aud had been asked When 
the day was to be ? ” and she had been 
alluded to as “ the future Mrs. K. ; ” and if 
by chance she was absent at dinner, Kelly 
was exhorted to keep up his appetite, and 
delicate things were pressed on him because 
he was down-hearted and could not eat ; 
with sundry other well-known arts by which 
hostile women prejudice men against one of j 
their own sex in the beginning of an affair. 
But Mr. Kelly, who was a curious, loose- 
limbed, lounging fellow, enamoured of old 
curiosity shops, and all manner of out-of-the- 
way things, did not care much wliat any one 
said, whether for praise or ridicule; but 
shambled on in his own way, and made queer 
love to Mildred, to the scandal of the other 
ladies, mainly attracted to her because she 
was about as odd as himself, in a different way. 
She was morally what a rare bit of Dresden, 
or a monumental brass, or a unique species 
of scarabseus or trochilus was artistically; 
and he valued her accordingly. 

He went now dirCctly to the piano where 
she stood, speaking to her in his slow, drawU 
ing voice, with all the words looped together 
by a thin line of sound, aud all the as pro- 
nounced aws. But he spoke gently, and 
ffattei'inglv too. The sentiuels glanced 
again, and Miss Manvers broke the knot of 
her netting by drawing the stitch too sharply 
home. Mildred coloured as she answered 
his (question : it was only " What was she 
looking for ? *’ — ^speaking in her queer little 
way, half-glancing up, and lialf-turniiig her 
back— or, at least, one shoulder— with a 
coaxing, pretty kind of shyness, that makes 
a mat! Imclined to treat a woman like a 
child. 

“I am looking for Herz, mein Herz,” said 
Mildred, peering over the pages, and flutter- 
ing them about. 

^‘pan lhelpyou?” he asked, lounging on 
to hi8'ottfferieg> a^d shuffling with his elbows 
on the piano. 

Mr. ILellJ 


« my- r me w hfelp:>u ? ’* U 

lo^er ^6ice, but very much a» if hehaetksk^^’ 
‘ the price of a marble Vemla, or «;n 
de^edetole, it was so lazily iaid shambliagly^i)* 
said. ■ ' 

yes! perhaps I shall some dayia^c^^ 
you for your help, very boldly,” said Mildred^? i 
looking straight into his eyes ; and lookiDg^* 
so that the sentinels could see her. 

What the deuce does she meauT’ thought'*' 
the possessor of five hundred a year. ^ Doesfv^ 
she understand me, or is she only playing with ' ^ 
me 1 Or is sho as innocent as sne pretenchr 
to be, and knows no more of love than she > 
does of ai'chaeology 1 ” 

“ Will you be kind enough to copy this for . 
me to-night ? ” said Mildred, suddenly com- 
ing back, and holding out her piece of music.’ . 
She spoke then like a spoiled beauty, with' 
her bead up and her eyes wide open, and she* ; | 
held out her music royally. All this to show 
off before her enemies. 

“ Certainly — ^yes,” said Mr. Kelly, with ' 
wonderful vivacity. 

Mildred smiled' her triumphant smile, ahd ' 
then clouding down into nervousness and em<» 
barrassment again, stumbled over her feet 
out of the room, her head bent quite into her . 
twitching shoulders. 

" Did you see her look at him ? ” whispered 
Mrs. Lyndon. Did you ever see such pre- 
sumption 1 ” 

“ Never,” answered Miss Manvers ; “ her 
effrontery is quite friglitful ! What Mr. 
Kelly can see in her, I cannot imagine I Why, ^ 
her nose is a mere snub, anti she has no eye-' 
brows I ” Miss JMarivers had a Grecian nosi^'V 
pointed at the end, and a pair of penoUled •' 
eyebrows ; they were her own facial points V 
d’appui, aud her essentials of beauty in othjMpsfe’i 
Tor she would have allowed Aspasia no 
liness, nor even Venus herself, wlthoutstrai%&'^' 
noses and narrow lines above the eye. 

Mr. Kelly took no notice of their whisper 
ings, but lounged to the opposite sofa, where 
he flung himself at full length, with his feet 
on the end cushion ; as men do in boarding- 
houses. And, let us hope, no where else. And 
there he remained with his eyes closed, aud 
his crossed ankles drumming against each 
other, until the bell rang for dinner. 

As Mildred went down stairs, she met 
Henry Harley coming in from the Academy, . 
where he had been spending his morning.^', 
Henry was an amateur artist, who drew 
lengthy figures with attenuated limbs, and;!^ 
heads without any place for the brains ; for^^; 
his stjde was elegance rather than power, he.f 
used to say;— “a disciple of itaphaely iffy 
dear sir, more than of Michael Angelo.” 
used to teach Mildred, for love ; and nuijb^ ^ 
the most of the bargain ; for he got more 
than he gave knowledge by a vast deal, spendK^ 
ing the hours he was assumed to be giviw. 
drawing-lessons in discussions not eaJnutatea^^ 
to do a young girHuiy good. . : 

^ My little Mildred ! ” he.eidedy ael|ih^ 



hamls. '•S« dill something more, I believe ;. 

X don't know what. Only it made Mildred* 
i *blneb, whatever it was. “ 1 have been lotag- 
> Injoc for yon all this morning at the Academy ; 
- npon my word I have ! Oon’t yoti believe 
jne?” All said very quickly^ tnit imt ko 
much in the artist rolliekmg voice, as in the 
manner of a man grown fine from original 
viiigarity, and now affecting snpeinor ftishiona. 

Mildred looked np, a different creature 
now to the girl who had stnmbled over her 
. teas ill the <1mwing-froom.nofc a minute ago, and 
even to the one who had ennoted the part of 
A society queen, when she handed Mr. Kelly 
the music, and showed her superiors how that 
iive hnndre<l a year was her slave and hum- 
ble admirer. She had looked pretty then, 
but forced and conscious, wliile now she was 
quite beautiful in tlie sudden rush of love and 
self-abandonment, bursting through tlie cloud 
of timidity ever on her face, like a noble song 
breaking through »leep silence. She put her 
hand frankly into his, and they went together 
into the dining-room — a grand place for 
boarding-house ffirtations ; being supposed 
to be safe. 

“And have you thought of me, little 
Mildred?” said Mr. Henry Harley in the 
same off-hand way, twirling his hair just at 
the corner curls. 

"A little,” said Mildred quietly, creeping 
closer to him. 

After a little while longer Mildred said she 
must go; *‘it was getting near dinner-time, and 
the »ervants would be coming in to lay the 
cloth.” Mr. Harley, after a show of sorrow 
and persuasion, caught hold of her as she 
turned to leave tlio room, when the servant 
opened the door ; opening it full on jMiss Mil- 
dred in the very fact of having an offer made 
by Mr. Harley. So at least w'as her version 
down stairs to cook, where they laughed over 
the matter together. Ann shut the door with 
praiseworthy discretion, and Mr. Harley 
ina<l« half a pirouette, and said — “ Mildred, 
we were fairly caught tl^en ! ” 

Of course Ann tokl Mrs. Smith. And of 
course Mrs. Smith spoke to Mr. Harley, and 
a^ed him what ho meant, and what were his 
intentions. 

Mr. Henry Harley fidgeted about the fire- 
place .like a stoker with St. Vitus’s dance. 
Intentions? Mildred was, he said, a very 
nice girl — odd, amusing, clever, and all 
that— but— a — ^lie hail, in short, no inten- 
tions. Ajid Mr. Harley hummed a few bars 
of “Non Andrai,” and poked the fire 
furiously. 

Tears came into Mrs. Smith’s mild blue 
eyes. This would havo been such a good 
match for Mildred, friendless, fatherless, 
penniless as she was ; for though Mr. 
Harley was not as rich ns Mr. Kelly by 
two hundred a year, yet a man of any in- 
c?ome whatever, is a gooff match for a dower- 
girl. So, at leasi^ most mothers 
And it had been part of Mrs. Smith’s 


. hopes in the future, might 

* meet with a partner, W ^ it, 

amon§ her boarder^ and 
the miserich of an ihijiiertain and 
position. Of comae she would 
Mr. Kelly ; but she would 
content with Mr. Harley, , who , :hnch. a 
kind-hearted creature, and such ap;t3^aut 
artist. The blow was sevesre. V"**!. ,, 
“lam sure, Mrs. Smith,” conti^SySl^r. 
Henry, with considerable- embarrassoaep^lpid 
a guilty blinking of the eyes ; “I amsurei I 
was not aware your daughter did .meitke 
honour of carii^ more about me than 
anybody else. I have laughed and flirty 'a 
little with her, of course — all men flirt wHli 
nice girls, and Mildred is a very nice mrl 
— but I never thoiight of gaming her affec- 
tions — upon my word, I didn’t ! ” 

“ I hope not, Mr. Harley,” said Mrs. Smith, 
wiping her eyes. “ It is very iiufoi’tuinite, I 

am sure, for there’s Mr. Kelly ” 

“All — yesj” cried Mr. Henry Harle}*^, 
making as if he would poke his respect- 
able landlady, as she stood soft and 
solid before him, “Kelly’s the man. Of 
course he is. All the house is talking of it. 
Of course — Kelly, Kell 3 ^ He w a catch, he 

is ; and Miss Mildred had better make up -to 
him. 1 have notlung, and should not dream 
of marrying a nice girl like that, and not be 
able to keep her like a lady. I think ika% if 
you like, tlie most dishonourable thing a man 
can dp. However much I loved a girl, I 
wouldn’t marry her unless I could keep her 
I j)roperl 3 \ No, Kelly’s the man. He can 
afford the luxury of a wife — I can’t ! ” 

“But then, Mr. Harley, if y^ou did not 
mean to marry Mildred, how was it that, as 

Ann saifl ” began Mrs. Smith, with a 

jinzzled air. 

“Servants arc invariable fibbers,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Harley. “ Whatever A un said, it 
was an untruth, be assured. There now, I don’t' 
want to know what it was ; but 1 toll you 
beforehand it was false.” 

“But, I think,” urged Mrs. Smith, faintly, 
after a moment’s pause to take breath and 
I’ecovrr from the effects of this moral blow, 
“for Mr. Kelly’s sake, and Mildred’s, Mr. 

Harley, I think you had better 

“ Oo ? ” said Mr. Harley. 

said Mrs. Smith ; and she twirled her 
cap-string. 

“ Tliat is a hard punishnlent,” said .Mr. 
Harley. “How have I deserved it I” 

“ No, no, — ^not a punishment.*' 

“ A precaution, then ? ” ^ 

“Perhaps, Mr. Harley.” And the widow’s 
blue eyes looked up from the ground, much 
as Mildred's would have done, and then 
looked stolidly down again. 

But Mr. Harley would not admit that* 
pleaded his cause with a vast de^ o|,iervpar. 
vowing that if suffered to remain; It Simula 
be better for Mildred, for tiiat hS' 'would 
treat her so judicibudy, ao tsAaterilyv .y«t 


feat sist^ly interest,, and so 
to accept . any oilier 
it came' in her vay. in fact, 

. Barley demonstrated to* Mrs. 

_ ^ clearest and most logia^l 
roat ttie best way to cure a girl 
"^^aSpL^Wfortanate attachment was for her 
]iMKl||.^ivemaia in the same house wi^ her, 
every day, constantly employed in 
bOices for ker, such as teaching her 
dikwing — figures of Cupids and Ariadnes, and 

f ty little Psyches j reading poetry to her 
\» she sketched; discussing with her 
ters of psychological interest ; and so 
taming her feelings down to a sisterly attach- 
ment by tenderness and aflTectiou. And then 
in the end, he assured Mrs. Smith, Mildred 
would cease to love him, and be the happy 
.wife of some one else ! It was quite affect- 
ing, the picture lie drew of the beneficent 
efitects of his remhining always near her ! 

Ml'S. Smith, being a guileless, innocent 
woman, believed him, and consented to his 
arrangement ; and told Mildred not to be 
silly, but to love Mr. Harley from henceforth 
as a brother. At which Mildred cried, aiul 
said she would. 

Matters now went on oiled lunges ; and 
every one was satisfied. Mr. Harley was glad 
not to be turned out of a comfortai>le house 
where he had all his own way, and a pretty 
girl to love him into the bargain ; Mrs. 
Smith was glad not to lose a boarder ; and ; 
Mildred glad not to lose a lover. For, of 
course, they were still lovers ; Mr, Harley 
taking no notice of her in public, had to make 
up for it in private, to Mddred’s great bewil- 
derment and the increase of her passion : per- 
haps, because of this secresy, loving her 
article reprobate more than if all had been 
confessed and common-place. They managed 
their affairs so well, however, that no one in 
the house— not even Ann — suspected Mildred 
Smith of loving Mr. Harley ; still less did 
any one suspect Mr. Harley of making the 
most violent love to Mildred Smith, when- 
ever he was a moment alone with her, 
which moments, he contrived, should be 
pretty frequent. ^ 

lioast of all did Mr. Kelly suspect that he 
had a rival ; and that his rival was master of 
tlie situation. 

What a strange life was Mildred’s now ! 
Openly slighted, and sometimes fairly in- 
sulted, by the ladies ; disowned by her lover 
' in society, to be so fervently indemnified in 
priva^,; knowing that she had five hundred 
a year and eipectations waiting for her 
acceptahee, which, if she accepted, Mrs. 
Lyndon, the stockbroker’s wife in dilHculties, 
and li^s Manvera, of the good family .and 
traditional beauty, would .then be obliged to 
look lip 'to her, yield her precedence, and be 
thankful to be patroniseil by her : her private 
life, and steading" in this boarding 

house society ‘ bo afferent from each other, 


; .!^r 'keibi ivas sometlnies^' 
various thoughts and frdliiiM.tnat’ 
nrsh so tumultuously 

she thought of the positions hs'’ was ' 1 ^; 

waiting, lor an opportunity to offer her,* Ml- 
dred would look up gratdrally -at i 

with her sweeti dreamy eyes ; at whhdi that ;v 
loose-limbed gentleman would knot htmstlf 
up into an angular conglomeratioiiL of -inish ^ 
fitting members, and feel almost ns joyotm <fl9 : 
if he had found a now coinage of the time of \ 
Alfred. . " ^ 

Mr. Kelly, never very precipitate, at hfllt ' 
made up hvs mind to write to Mildred.' He . 
had been a long time about it, but he wi|g 
on© of those queer men without hupnlse who ’ 
find as much satisfaction in thoughts as thqy 
do in facts. And as he believed that Mli(fr0d 
loved him, belief was quite as good ns know- . 
ledge. However, he did write at last, and - 
made her an offer of his hand and heart, his 
present goods and future expectations^ 'and ‘ 
concluded by expressing his conviction that 
she was an unique specimen of woman- 
hood, and one that any man might be protbi 
of possessing in his collection. 

Mildred kept the letter for some days . 
linanswrred. It was such a triumph to hold 
in her hand the veritable ofler the ladies said 
she had manceuvred So hard to get — to hold it 
to refuse ! It was such a luxury to sacrifice 
this splendid position to lier love. She 
could not better prove the intensity and 
singleneas of her feelings for her double-deal- 
ing lover ; and she glorietl in her sacrifi^ste . 
as a martyr suffering for his faith. * 

She wrote to Mr. Kelly ; kindly, gen^, 
gmtefully, coaxingly. Hut she said no. Ii&, 
Kelly rubbed his eyes, winked, carried, tbie 
letter into the sunlight, turned it round', fivtd 
about, and inside out, and upside down, and 
still could make out only the eame starflihg 
words, — thanks ; sorrow ; no.” I 

Not a syllable more passed on fSi© subject. | 
All had been said that need be said, arid 
Mihiretl wna now left the only sufferer. Tli© 
offer, with its I'ejection, was kept a pi-ofoniKl 
secret from every one ; from Mrs. Smithy 
more caiefully than from the rest ; for if she 
had known that Mildred had refused such a 
magnificent settlement for love of I^fr. Henry 
Harley, she wotild have banished that und^ 

! sirable individual forthwith, as indeed he de- 
j served ; and would so have cut off all Mildreds 
liai)piiiess at a blow. For, as is but natuml^ 
Mildred loved all the more because of tHh . 
sacrifice her love had cost her — -a snerifio© 
Mr. Henry Harley showed liiraself in no wise- 
grateful for, merely giving her a kiss, ai^ 
calling her a “regular little trump,” tfhett 
she told him. * 

But she had a bitter punishme^ 
dergonow. Mr. Kelly, in the midst of ell 
his queer shambling ways, had the very 
of Lucifer in his -heart, and the little giirPs 
refusal I'oused it to the fiill. He wtts 
Speechless with indignation; and then m^ty; 




by 


Si(»'h6 took to revenge, whicli he found W woti- 
derfel solace. And he performed his part tb 
mrfectioo. For there was not a petty spite, 
1 grieve to say, in which he did not indulge ; 
not a malicious exjnession, not an evidence of 
contempt, that lio let pass, whether to be 
understood by the company at large, or by 
their two selves alone. Every form and phase 
of disdain he showed her by turns j every 
kind of galling allusion he made spitefully 
and continually ; Mildred sitting by with 
her shoulders twitching painfully, and her 
large eyes raised with a kind of imploring 
wonder to his face. This secret persecution 
continued a long time, the poor little girl grow- 
ing paler and more nervous every day under it ; 
Mr. Henry Harley cooling towards her too ; 
till it became a sad and melancholy sight to 
witness the gradual fading of the poor child’s 
life, and the patient despair with which she 
sat by the c*lo.siDg tomb of her happiness. 

In the very blackest hour of her deso- 
lation Mr. Henry Harley went away. No 
tears, no i)rayei*s from Mildred, could keep 
him. He had fallen in love with a painting 
lady at another boarding-house, where he had 
been to visit a friend — for peo[)Ie who live in 
boarding-houses are a peculiar race, almost as 
exclusive and well-known among each other 
as the gipsies or the Jews — and Mr. Harley’s 
artistic tastes w'cre called in action : he must 
go to study her effects. So ho went, and 
none could stay him. And now poor Mildred 
was left alone ; left to reflect on the past, and 
perhaps to learn from disappointment that 
saddest scepticism of all — as to whether the 
sacrifice of worldly advantage to princii>Ie, of 
ambition to love, were a folly or a goo<i. But 
she kept her faith in principle too, and her 
pride and her secret as well ; and no one 
Knew that Mr. Kelly who ticated her now 
with such bitter contempt, liad once asked 
her to become his wife, and had punished her 
thus for refusing him. 

Years rolled by, ami still tins strange girl 
kept faithful to her lust h)ve, who now had 
wholly deserted her : and still Mr. Kelly stayed 
on and on in the same dull bnarding-liouse, 
as if for the one express purpose of insulting 
the poor child with an endless ruthless 
pimii»iment. Till at last Mildred could bear 
it no longer. Too timid to resent, she was too 
sensitive to endure this kind of life, which 
seemed to have no term to its sufferings. So 
one morning she quietly walked out of the 
house, leaving no address ; and after a long 
time of silence and of fearful .suspense to 
Mrs. Smith, she wrote to her, saying tliat she 
had entered a family as governess, and that 
she was going abroad next week. Tlie reason 
why she liad not written before, she said, was 
because she wished to be settled and Well 
provided for, before she met her mother 
aj^aiii. Her pride would not allow her to 
undertake any matter like this, and then fail, 
ojp* be dependent on her friends for succes.s. 

' ^ Ah, she was always a proud child ! ” 


sighed Mrs. Smith teudsHy^' ^ ttiid none the 
worse for it ! *’ ’ . ’ ' 

When Mr. Kelly hehrd where, Mildted had 
gone, and what she Wfiis doing, .he Jiaid his 
bill, packed up Ids effects, ana drote away 
[into the fog. And if a claii;v9yaiite had 
described what he was about^ and how he 
looked that day when rattling through the 
streets of murky London, he would liaye been 
seen huddled up in a comer of the cab, 
sobbing like a child, and crying, '^Mildred I 
Mildred ! I have driven you to this ! ” 
Perhaps I may have more to tell 
M'ildred Smith some day. And of Mr, 
too. 


A VISION. 

Gloomy and black arc the cypress trees, 

Drearily wuilcth the chill night breeze. 

The long grass waveth, the tombs arc white, 

And the hiack clouds flit o*cr the chill moonlight* 
Silent is all save the dropping rain, 

AVhen slowly there cometh a mourning train. 

The lone churcliyard is dark and dim, 

And the inourncrB laisc a funeral hymn : 

<'Open, dark gtavc, and take her; 

Though wc have loved her so. 

Yet we must now forsake Jier, 

Love will no more awake her; 

(Oh, hiltor woe !) 

Open thine arms and take her 
To rcbt below ! 

Vain is our mournful weeping, 

Her gentle life is o’er; 

Only the vuoi*m is creeping 
AVhcrc she will soon be sleeping. 

For evermore — 

Kor joy nor love is keeping 
For her in store !’* 

Gloomy and black arc the cypress trees. 

And drearily wave in the chill night breeze. 

The dark clouds part and tho he.avcns are blue, 
'Where tiic trembling stars are shining through* 
Slowly across the gleaming sky, 

A crowd of white angels are passing by« 

Like a fleet of swans they float along, ^ 

Or the silver notes of a dying song. 

Like a cloud of inrcnse'tlicir pinions rise^ 

Fading away up tiio purple skies. 

But hush ! for tlic silent glory is stirred. 

By a strain such as earth has never heard: .... 

i', 

Open, O Heaven ! we bear her. 

This gentle maiden mild, 

Earth’s griefs we gladly spar© her^ 

From earthly joys wo tear her. 

Still nndefiled ; 

And to thy arms wo bear her. 

Thine own, thy child. 

« Open, O Heaven I no morrow 
Will ^e Uiis joy o’crcost, 

No pain, no teais, no sorrow, 

Her gcntlc'licart will borrow; 

Sad life. is past. ' 4 

Shielded and safe from lo^roW9 
At homo at Ihst.*' 


i ; / '. : u 

The qiie^tioit was referred to Mi%.jQUiite; 1b^ 
his wife when he came up-staiiE's, fresh ftpjSi 

9 a lesson to Mr. Thorutohi which 

in conversation, as was their wonti^ 
Margaret did not care if their gifts had pro^* 
longed the strike ; she did. not think 
enough for that in lier present excited state. 

Mr. Hale listened, and tried to be as oalm 
as a judge ; he recalled all that had seemed so 




~iy. 

On the ^rple yaue^ and distant hill. 

No sound ^ there ssiye^ the wailing breeze^ 

The ||nd the rustljl^ng cypress trees. 

■■T — - M .- . - ■ I I .. ■ 

V^^ORTH AND SOUTH. 

BT THE, AUTHOR OP MART BARTOST. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

Margaret went home so painfully occupied clear not half^an-hour before, as it came out 
what she had heard and seen that she of Mr. Thornton’s lips ; and then he mado 
Ifmly knew how to rouse herself up to the an unsatisfactory compromise. His wife and 
duties which awaited her ; the necessity for daughter had not only done quite right . in. 
keeping up a constant flow of cheerful con- this instance, but he did not see for a pio- 
versation for her mother, who, now that she ment how they could have done otherwisev 
was unable to go out, always looked to ifevertheless, as a general rule, it was very 
Margaret’s return from the shortest walk as true what Mr. Thomton said, that as the* 
bringing in some news. ^ strike, if prolonged, must end in the mastera* 

“ And can your factory friend come on bringing hands from a distance (if, indeedjp 
Thursday to see you dressed ? ” ^ the final result were not, as it had often beeir 

** She was so ill I never thought of asking before, the invention of some machine which, 
her,” said Margaret, dolefully. would diminish the need of hands at all)) 

“ Dear ! Everybody is ill now, I think,” why, it was clear enough that the kindest 
said Mrs. Hale, with a little of the jealousy thing was to refuse all lielp which might 
which one invalid is apt to feel of another, bolster them up in their folly. But, as to 
“ I3ut it must be very sad to be ill in one of this Boucher, he would go and see him the* 
those little back streets.” (Her kindly nature first thing in the morning, and try and find 
prevailing, and the old Hclstonc habits of out what could be done fur him. 
thought returning.) “ It’s bad enough here. Mr, Hale went the next morning, as hfe 
What could you do for her, Margaret ? Mr. proposed. He did not find Boucher at home^ 
Thornton has sent me some of his old port but he had a long talk with his wife ; pro- 
wine since you went out. Would a bottle of niised to ask for an Infirmary order for her 
that do her good, think you ? ” and, seeing the plenty provided by Mrs. 

“ No, mamma ! I don’t believe they are Halo, and somewhat lavishly used by this 
very poor, — at least, they don’t speak as if children, wlio were luiisters down-stairs 
they were ; and, at any rate, Bessy’s illness their father’s absence, he came back with a 
is consumption — she won’t want wine. Per- more consoling and cheerful account thaa 
haps, I might take her a little preserve, made Margaret had dared to hope for ; ind6e4* 
of our dear Ifelstone fruit. No ! there’s what slic had said the night before had pre-r; 
another family to whom I should like to give — pared her father for so much worse a state of 
Oh mamma, mamma ! how am I to dress up tilings that, by a re-action of his imagination^ 
in my finery, and go off and away to smart he described all as better thim it really was. 
parties, after tlie sorrow I have seen to-day?” “ But I will go again, and see the man him- 
exclaimed Margaret, bursting the bounds she self,” said Mr. Hale. “ I hardly know as- 
had preordained for herself before she came yet how to compare one of these houses witli 
in, and telling her mother of what she had our Ilelstoiie cottages. I see furniture here 
seen and heard at Higgins’^ cottage. which our labourers would uever have 

It distressed Mrs. Ilale excessively. It tliought of buying, and food commonly used 
made her restlessly irritated till she could do which they would consider luxuries ; yet for 
something. She directed Margaret to pack these very families there seems no other 
up a basket Jn the very drawing-room, to be resource, now that their weekly w'ages are- 
sent there and then to the family ; and was stopped, hut the pawn-shop. One had need 
almost angry with her for saying that it to fearn a diflej ent language, and measure by 
would not signify if it did not go till morning, a dill’ereiit standard, up here in Milton.” 
as she knew Higgins had provided for their Bessy, too, was rather better this day., 
immediate wants, and she herself had left Still she was so weak that she seemed to hav^ 
money with Bessy. Mrs. Hale called her un- entirely forgotten her wish to see Margaret 
feeling for saying this ; and never gave her- di'essod — if, indeed, that liad not been tl^^t 
self breathing-time till the basket was sent feverish desire of a half-delirious state, 
out of the house. Then she said : ^ Margaret could not help comparing 

“ After all, we may have been doing strange dressing of hers to go where sue 
wrong. It was only the last time Mr. not care to be — her heart heavy with varto^' 
Thomton was ‘ fiere that he said, those were anxieties — with the old, merry, ^ girlish 
no true friends^ Vho helped to prolong the toilettes that she and Edith had peri:b]*|i\ed, 
struggle i>y assbtii^ the turn-outs. And scarcely more than a year ago« only 
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’ fSleiiaure now in decking herself out was in Fanny. Every cover was t^ken off, wd ihe 
thinking that her mother would take delight apartment blazed forth in yellow silk daitohsk 
in seeing her dressed. She blushed when and a brllliantly-flowerejd cftrP^t, Eveiy Corner 
■Dixon, throwing the drawing-room door open, seemed iilled up with ornament, until it be- 
tnade an appeal for admiration. came a weariness to the eye, and presented a 

^‘Miss Hale looks well, ma’am,— does not strange contrast to the bald ugliness of 
ehe ? Mrs. Shaw’s coral could not have conic look-out into the great mill-yard, where wide 
in lietter. It just gives the right touch of folding gat^ were thrown open for the ad- 
colour, ma’am. Otherwise, Miss Mcargaret, mission <»f carriages. Tlie mill loomed high 
you would have been too pale.” on the left-haud side of tlie windows, casting 

Margaret’s black hair was too thick to be a shadow down from its man^ stories which 
plaited; it needed rather to be twisted round darkened the summef evening before its 
and round, and have its fine silkincss com- time. , , 

jiressed into massive coils, that encircled her *'My son was eng^edup to the last 
} head like a crown, and then were gathered meiit on business. He will be here directly, 
into a large spiral knot l»ehind. She kept its ilr. Hale. May I beg you to take a seat ?” 
weight together by two large coral pins, like Mr. Hale was standing at one of the win- 
small arrows for length. Her wliite silk dows as Mrs. Thornton spoke. He turned 
sleeves were looped up with strings of the away, saying, 

same material, and on her neck, just below “Don’t you find such close neighbourhood 
the base of her curved and milk-white throat, to the Mill rather unpleasant at times 1 ” 
there lay heavy coral beads. She drew herself up : 

“ Oh, Margaret ! how I should like to be “Nevei*. I am not become so fine as to 
going with you to one of the old Barrington desire to forget the source of my son\s wealth 
assemblies, — taking yon as Lady Deresford and power. Besides, there is not such another 
used to take me.” factory in Milton. One room alone is two 

Margaret ki.saed her mothei* for this little hundred and twenty square yards.” 
burst of maternal vanity ; hut she could “ I meant that the smoke and the noise— 
hardly smile at it, she felt so much out of the constant going out and coming in of the 
spivils. work-peoj)le, might bo annoying ! ” 

“ I would ^ther stay at home with you, — “ I agree with yon, Mr. Hale I ” said Fanny, 

much ratlier, mamma.” “ There is a continual smell of steam, and oily 

“Nonsense, darling ! Be sure you notice machinery — and the noise is perfectly 
the dinner well. I shall like to hear how <h*afeiiing.” 

they manage these things in Milton. Parti- “ I have heard noise that was called music 
i cnlniiy the second course, dear. Look wliat far more deafening. Tlie engine-room is at 
they have instead of game.” (he street-end of the factory ; we hardly hear 

Mrs. Hale would have been more tliau it, except in summer weather when all the 
interested, — she would liave been astonished, windows are open; and as for the continual 
if she had seen tlie sumptuonsuoss of the murmur of the work-people, it disturbs me 
diiiner-ta\)le and its appointments. Margaret, no more than the humming of a hive of bees, 
with her Ijondon-cultivated taste, fell the If I think of it at all, I connect it with my 
number of delicacies to be oppressive ; one son, and feel how all belongs to him, and that 
luilf of the quantity would have been enough, Ids is the head that directs it. Just uow there 
and the effect lighter and more elegant. But are no sounds to come froim the mill ; the 
it was one of Mrs. Tliomton’a rigorous laws hands have been ungrateful raougli to turn 
of hospitality, that of each sejianite dainty out, .as perhaps you have heard* But the 
enough should be ])rovided for all the guests very business (of which I spoke, just now), 
to partake, if they felt inclined. Carciess to liad reference to the steps he is going to take 
abstemiousness in her daily habits, it was to make them learn their The 

‘ part of her pride to set a feast before such of expression on her face, always stern, deep- 
her guests as cared for it. Her son shared ened into dark anger, as she said tliis.. Nor 
this feeling. He had never known — ^though did it clear away when Mr. Thornton entered 
he might have imagined, and had the capa- the room ; for she saw in an instant the weight 
bility to relish — any kind of society but that of care and anxiety which he could not shake 
which depended on an exchange of superb off, although his guests received from him a 
meals : and even now, though he. was denying greeting that appeared both cheerful .and 
1 himself the personal ex[)eiidilure of an un- cordial. He shook hands with Margaret. Ho 
necessary sixpence, and had more than once knew it 'was the first time their hands had 
regretted that the invitations for this dinner met, though she was perfectly unconscious of 
bad been sent ont> still, as it was to be, he ihe fact. He inquired after Mrs. Hale, and 
was glad to see the old magnificence of pre- heard Mr. Hale’s sanguine hopeful account ; 
paration. and glancing at Margai*et, to understand how 

“"i&garet and her fiither were the first to fiirshe agreed witblier father^ he sa'W that no 
ive. Mr. Hale was anxiously punctual to dissenting shadow crossed her face. And as 
^he time specified. There was no one upstairs he looked with this intention, he struck 
in dray^ing-room but Mrs. Thornton and anew with her great beauty. He had nevdr 
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9eenberin8;^'^i^^t>efbre; ftndTetnciirifc Whjdii be badcbme^t^ilieir houae, bikA 
Appeftiired as' if itick elegance of attire was so been always something^ either of over-eimiv 
''behtthsg her nbhle iSgure and lofty serenity nessorof that bind of vexed anzu>yanee whieh ; 
of eohnteiianee, that she onght to go always seemed ready to presuppose that he v^as 
thns ai^relled. She was talking to Fanny ; unjustly judged, and yet felt too proud to try ' 
about what he could not hear ; out he saw and make himself better understood* But 
his Bistorts restless way of continually arrang- now, among his fellows, there was no unceiv < 
ing some part of her gown, her wandering tainty as to his position. He was regarded 
eyes, now glancing here, now there, but with- by them as a man of great force of character; 
out any purpose in her obser\'ation ; and he of power in many waya There was no need 
contrasted them uneasily. with the large soft to struggle for their respect. He had it, and 
eyes that looked fb^h steadily at one object, he knew it ; and the security of tliis gave a 
as if fron^pit&t theil* light beamed some gentle fine grand quietness to his voice and ways, 
'^duence of repose : the curving lines of the which Margaret had missed before. 

lips, just parted in the interest of listening He was not in the habit of talking to ladies; 

to what her companion said — the head a little and what he did say was a little formal. To 
bent forwards, so as to make a long sweeping Margaret herself he hardly spoke at all, 6he 
line from the summit where the light caught was surprised to think how much she cqjoyed 
on the glossy raven hair, to the smooth ivory this dinner. She knew enough now to undeiv 
tip of the slioulder ; the round white arms, stsind many local interests — nay, even soma. . 
and taper hands, laid lightly across each othex% of the teclmical words employed by the eagear 
but perfectly motionless in their pretty atti- millownera. She silently took a very decided 
tude. Mr. Thornton sighed as ho took in all part in the question they were discussing* At 
this with one of his sudden comprehensive any rate, they talked in desperate earnest^*— * 
glnnccs. And then he turned his back to the not in the used-up stylo that wearied her so 
young ladies, and threw himself, with an in the old London parties. She wondered 
effort, but with all his heart and soul, into a that, with all this dwelling on the manufajo- 
conversation with Mr. Hale. tures and trade of the place, no allusion was 

More people came — more and more. Fanny made to the strike then pending. She did 
left Margaret’s side, and helped her mother not yet know how coolly such things were 
to receive her guests. Mr. Thornton felt taken by the masters, as having only one pos- 
that in this influx no one was speaking to sible end. To be sure, the men were cutting 
Margaret, and was restless under .this their own throats, as they had done many a 
apparent neglect. But he never went time before ; but if they would be fools, azid 
near her himself ; he did not look at her. put themselves into the hands of a mscally 
Only he knew what she was dbing— or not set of i>aid delegates, they must take the 
doing — better than he knew the movements consequence. One or two thought Thornton 
of any one else in the room. Margaret was looked out of spirits ; and, of course, he must 
so unconscious of herself, and so much lose by this turn-out. But it was an accident 
aniused by watching other people, that she that might happen to themselves any day ; 
never thought whether she was left unnoticed and Thornton was os good to manage a strike 
or not. Somebody took her down to dinner ; as any one ; for he was iis iron a chap as any 
she did not catch the name ; nor did he seem in Milton. TJie hands had mistaken their 
much iijcliued to talk to her. There was a man in trying that dodge on him. And they 
very animated conversation going on among chuckled inwardly at the idea of the work- 
the gentlemen ; the ladies, for the most part, men’s discomfiture and defeat, in their attempt 
were silent, employing themselves in taking to alter one iota of what Thornton h^ 
notes of the dinner and criticising each other’s decreed. 

dresses. Margaret caught the clue to the It was rather dull for Margaret after dinner, 
general convei*satiou, grew interested and She was glad when the mntlemen came, not 
listened attentively. Mr. Horstall, the stranger, merely because she caught her father’s eye to 
whose visit to the town was the original germ brighten her sleepiness up ; but because she 
of the party, was asking questions relative to could listen to something larger and- grander 
the trade and manufactures of the place ; and thi!n the petty interests whirii the ladies had 
the rest of the gentlemen — all Milton men, been talking about. She liked the exultation 
— were giving him answers .and explanations, in the sense of power which these Milton 
Some dispnte arose, which was warmly con- men had. It might be rather rampant in 
tested ; it was referred to Mr. Thornton, who its display, and savour of boasting ; bnt 
had hardly spoken before ; butvho now gave still they seemed to defy the old limits of - 
an opinion, the grounds of which were so possibility in a kind of fine intoxication, caused 
clearly stated that even the opponents yielded, by the recollection of what had been achieve^ 
Margaret’s attention was thus called to her and what vet should be. If in her eoc^itf 
host ; his whole manner, as master of the moments she might not approve of 
kous& and entertainer of^ Ws friends), was so spirit in all things, still tliere was muplr to 
^r^aiglftlbrward} yet simple and modest, as to admire in their forgetfulness of l^emsejiv^ 
be throughly d^nifled. Margaret thought and the present, in their anticipated tri* 
^ohadWeverse^Jhim to so much advantage, umpbs over all inanimate .matter .at some 




[Coiiilveted by 


fiitore time which none of them should live unless you choose/* Still some more fears 
to see. She was rather startled when Mr. were urged. 

> Thornton spoke to her, close at her elbow : I am not afraid of anything so dastardly 

1 could see you w^ere on our side in our as incendiarism. We a].*e open enemies ; and 
discussion at dinner, were you not, Miss 1 can protect myself from any violence that 1 
Hale ? ” apprehend. And I will assuredly protect all 

‘‘Certainly. But then T know so little others who come to me for work. They 
about it. 1 was surprised, however, to find know my determination by this time as well 
from what Mr. Horsfall said, that there were and as fully as you do.’* 
othei's who thought in so diametrically oppo- Mr. Horsfall took him a little on one side, 
site a manner, fis the Mr. Morison he spoke as Margaret conjectured, to ask him some 
about. He cannot be a gentleman— is he ? ” other question about the strike ; but, in 
“I am not quite the person to decide on ti*uth,‘it was to kiquire who she herself was 
another’s gcntlemanline^s, Miss Hale. I — so quiet, so stately, and so beautiful. 
mean, I don’t quite understand your applica- “A M‘lton lady i ” asked he as the namie" 
tioii of the word. But I should say tltat tins was given. 

Morison is no true man. I don’t know who “ No ! from the south of England — ^Kamp- 
he is; I merely judge liim from Mr. Hors- shire, I believe,” was the cold, indifferent 
fall’s account.” answer. 

“ I suspect my ‘ gentleman ’ includes your Mi*s. Slickson was catechising Fanny od 


‘true man.* ” 

“ And a great deal more, you would imply. 


the same subject. 

“Who is that fine distinguished-looking 


T differ from you. A man is to me. a higher girl ? a sister of Mr. Horsfall’s ? ” 


and a completer being than a gentleman.” 


“ Oh dear no ! That is Mr. Hale, her 


“ What do you mean 1 ” asked Margaret, father, talking now to Mr. Stephens. He 


“We must understand the words differ- 
ently.” 


gives lessons ; that is to say, he reiula with 
young men. My brother John goes to him 


“ I take it that ‘ gentleman’ is a term that twice a week, ami so he begged mamma to 
only describes a person in liis relation to ask them liere iu hopes of getting him known, 
others ; but when we speak of him as ‘ a I believe we have some cf their prospectuses, 
man/ we consider him not merely with regard if you would like to have one.** 
to his fellow-men, but in relation to himself, “ Mr. Thornton ! Docs he really find time 
— to life — to time — to eternity. A c«Hst- to read with a tutor in the midst of all his 
away lonely as Eobinson Crusoe, a prisoner busineKSS, — and this abominable strike in hand 


immui ad in a dungeon for life ; nay, even a 
saint in Patmos, has his endurance, his 


as well?” 

Fanny was not sure, from Mrs. Slickson’s 


strength, his faith, best described by being manner, whether she ought to be proud or 
spoken of as ‘a iiiau.’ I am rather weary of ashamed of lier brother’s conduct ; and, liko 
this woixl * gentlemanly/ which seems to me to all people who try and take other people’s 
be often inappropriately used, and often too ought ” for the rule of their feelings, she was 

I.: r • i ^ .a.* .. 


— that I am induced to class it with the cant 

of the Jay.” chapter the twenty-first. 

Margaret thought a moment, — but before Margaret and her father walked home* 

she could speak her slow conviction, he was The night was fine, the streets clean, and, 
called away by some of the eager maiiufac- with her pretty white silk, like Leezie Lind- 
turers, whose speeches she could not hear, say’s gown o’ green satin, in the ballad, 
though she could guess at their import by kilted up to her knee, she was off with her 
the short clear answers Mr. Tliorntou gave, father, ready to dance along with the excite- 
which came steady and firm as the boom ment of the cool, fresh night air. 
of a distant minute gun. They were eyi- “I rather think Thornton is not quite easy 
dcntly talking of the tiiru-oiit, and suggesting in his mind about this strike. Efc seemed 
what course had best bo pursued. She heard very anxious to-night.” 


Mr. Thornton say : 

“That has been done.” 


“ I sliould wonder if he were not. But ho 
spoke with his usual coolness to the otlicrs 


hurried murmur, in which two or three w'hen they suggested different things, just 
joined. before we came away.** 

“ All those arrangements have been made,” “ So he did after dinner as well. It would 
Some doubts were implied, some difticulties take a good deal to stir him from his cool 
named by Mr. Slickson, who took liold of Mr. manner of speaking ; but his face strike^ sue 
Thornton’s arm, the better to impress his as anxious.” 

Wi^ds. Mr. Thornton moved slightly away, “ I should be if I were he. He must know 
li»ed his eyebrows a veiy little, and then of the growing anger and bardly-sm'otherecl . 


replied : 

“ 1 take the risk. 


a veiy little, and then of the growing anger and .bardly>sm'0ther6cl . 

hatred of his workpeople, who afl look Upon 
You need notjoininit him as what the Bible c^k'a ‘hardluaQ,’— • 


. oygut to stands constating her tbAt Mrs. Thornton sa^s.” ' 

[ vKsit Tve .jand all our';^tty rights are in the , “To be sure, 1 shall. I felt like a gimt ^ 
sight of the Almighty. I am glad you think hypocrite to-night, sitting there in my white . 
he looks anxious. When I remember Boucher’s silk gown, with my idle hands before mi,/ 
hsif-mad words and ways, I cannot bear to when I remembered all the good, thorou^h^' 
think how coolly Mr, Thornton spoke.” house-work they had done to-day. They.;,! 

“In the first place, I am not so convinced took me for a fine lady, I*m sUsre.” ;.ii 

as you are about that man Boucher’s utter ' “ Even I was mistaken enough to thitilt,'' 
distress ; for the moment he was badly oflT, I you looked like a lady, my de^** said 
don’t doubt. But there is always a mysterious Hale, quietly smiling. ' ' ' 

supply of money from tliese Unions ; and But smiles were changed to white and 
f^Om what you said, it was evident the man trembling looks when they saw Dixon’s face, 
was of a passionate, demonstrative nature, as she oj)ened the door, 
and gave strong expression to all he felt.” “Oh, master I—Oh, Miss Margaret! Thaiik 
“ Oil, papa ! ” God, you are come ! Dr. Donaldson is here, 

“Well ! I only want you to do justice to The servant next door went for him, for tho'"^ 
Mr. Thornton, who is, I suspect, of an exactly charwoman is gone home. She’s better, 

■ opposite nature, — a man who is far too proud* now ; but, oh sir! I thought she’d have died' ^ 
to show his feelings. J ust the character I an hour ago.” 

should have thought beforehand you would Mr. Hale caught Margaret’s arm to steady 
^ hkvis admired, Margaret.” himself from falling. He looked at her face, 

“ So I do, — so I should ; but I don’t feel and saw an expression ^iipon it of surprise 
quite so sure as you do of the existence of and extrcincst sorrow, hut not the agony of 
those feelings. He is a man of great strength terror that contracted liis own unprepared 
of cbaractei’, — of unusual intellect, considering heart. She knew more than he did, and yet 
the few advantages be has had.” she listened with that hopeless expression of 

“ Kot so few. He has Jed a practical life awed apprehension. j 

from a very early age ; has been called iq^on “ Oh ! I should not have left her— wicked 
to exercise judgment and self-control. All daughter that I am ! ” moaned forth Mar- 
that developes one part of the intellect. To garet, as she supported her trembling father’s i 
be sure, he needs some of the knowledge of Jjasty steps up-stairs. Dr, Donaldson niet . j 
the past, which gives the truest basis for them on the landing. 

conjecture as to the future; but he knows “ She is better now,” he whispered. “The 
this need, — he perceives it, and that is some- opiate has taken efiect. The spasms. were 
thing. You are quite prejudiced against Mr. very bad : no wonder they frightened your 
Thornton, Margaret.” maid ; but she’ll rally this time.” 

<“He is the nrst specimen of a mamific- “This time! Let me go to her!” Half 
turer— of a person engaged in trade — that I an liour ago, Mr. Hale was a middle-aged 
had ever the oppoi'tunity of studying, papa, man ; now liis sight was dim, his senses 
He is my first olive : let me make a face wavering, his walk tottering, as if he trers 
while I swallow it. I know he is good of his seventy years of age. 

kind, and by and by I shall like the kind. I Dr. Donaldson took his arm, and led him 
rather think I am ^ready beginning to do so. into the bedroom. Margaret followed close. 

I was very much interested by what the gen- ^’here lay her mother, with an unmistakeable 
tlemen were talking about, although I did look on her face. She might be better now ; 
not underatand half of it. I was quite sorty she was sleeping, but Death had signed her 
when Miss Thornton came^ to take me to the for his own, and it was clear that ere loim he 
other end of the room, saying she was sure I would retum to take possession. Mr. Hale 
should bo uncomfortable at being the only looked at her for some time without a word, 
lady among so many gentlemen. I had never Then be began to shake all over, and, turning 
thought about it, I was so busy listening ; away from Dr. Donaldson’s anxious care, h0 
and the ladies were so dull, pajxa — oh, so groped to find the door ; lie could not see ii^ 
dull ! Yet I think it was clever too. It although several candles, brought in their 
reminded me of our old game of having sudden affright, were burning and flaring . 
each so many nouns to introduce into a there. He staggered into the drawing-rooi^; 
sentence.” and felt about for a chair. Dr, Doualdabn 

“What do you mean, child?” asked Mr. wheeled one to him, and placed him in ii. \ 
Hale. He felt his pulse. 

“Why, they took nouns that were signs of “Speak to him, Miss Hnle. We musjk 
things which gave evidence of wealth, — rouse him.” * 

housekeepers, under - gardeners, extent of “Papa!” said Margaret, with a cryirig.l 


dental uiaimer pomble.” 


HOXTSEH&m WOEDS. 
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“ Margaret, did you know of this ? Oh, it feirly snored. Margaret had taken off her 
was cruel of you ! ” ^ gown and tossed it aside with a sort of im- 

** No, sir, it was not cruel ! ” replied Dr. patient disgust, and put on her dressing 
Donaldson, with quick decision. « Miss gown. She felt as if she never could sle^ 
Hale acted under my directions. There may again; as if her whole senses were acutely ■ 
have been a mistake, but it was uot cruel, vital, and all endued with double keenness. 
Your wife will be a different creature to- for the purposes of watching. Every sight 
morrow, I trust. She has had siwiams, as I and sound — nay, even every thought, touched 
anticipated, tiiougli I did not tell Miss Hale some nerve to the very quick. For more than 
of niy apprehensions. She has taken the two hours she heard her fatljer’s restless 
opiate I brought with me ; she will have a movements in the next room. He came 
good long sleep; and to-morrow, that look perpethally to the door of her mother’s cham- 
which has alarmed you so much will have ber, pausing there to listen, till she, not 
passed away.” hearing Ins close unseen prtisence, went and 

'‘Butnot the disease?” opened it to tell him how all went on, in 

Dr. Domddson glanced at Margaret. Her rcijJy to the questions his baked lips could 
bent head, her face raised witli no aj^pcal for hardly form. At last he, too, fell asleep, and 
a ifiuporary reprieve, showed that quick all the house was still. Margaret sate behind 
observer of human nature tliat she thought the curtain thinking. Far away in time, far 
it better that the whole truth should be away in apace, seemed all the interests of past 
told. days. Not more than thirty-six hours ago 

“ Not the disease. YTc cannot touch the she cared for Bessy Higgins and her father, 
disease, witli all our poor vaunted skill. We and her heart was wrung for Boucher : now* 


wliich no pain, no mortal disease, can assail and therefore unreal. Even Harley Street 
’ or touch ! ” appeared more distinct ; there she remem- 

But all the rejdy he got was in the choicer] bered, as if it were yesterday, bow she had 
words, “You have never been married, Dr. pleased herself with tivaciug out her mother’s 
Donaldson ; you do not know what it is,” features in her Aunt Shaw’s face, — and how 
and in deep, manly sobs, which went through letters had come, making her dwell on 
the stillness of the night like heavy pulses of the thoughts of home with all the longing of 
agoJiy. ^ love. JlcJstojie, itself, Wiis iii the dim past. 

Margaret knelt by him, caressing him with The dull gray days of the preceding winter 
tearful caresses. No one, not even Dr. and spriiig, so uneventless and monotonous, 
Donaldson, knew ho>v the time went by. Boenied more associated with what she cared 
Mr. Hale \y as the first to dare to speak of for now above all price. She would fain have 
the necessities of the present moment. caught at the skirts of that departing time, 

“What miKst we do?” asked he. “Tell and pra3'ed it to return, and give her back 
us both. Margaret is my staff— my right what she had too little valued while it wais 

yet in her possession. AVhat a vain show Life 
Dr. Donaldson gave his clear, sensible seemed! How unsubstantial, and flickering, 
directions. No fear for to-night — nay, eveii and flitting ! It was as if from .some aerial 
peace lor to-morrow, and for many days yet. belfry, high up above the stir and jar of the 
But no euduring hope of recovery. Head- earth, there was a bell continually tolling, “All 
vised Mr. Hale to go to bed, and leave only are shadows! — all are passing! — all is past !” 
one to watch the slumber, which he hoped And when the morning dawned, cool and gray, 
would be undisturbed. He promised to like many a liappier morning before — wlioiv 
come again early in the morning. And, with Margaret looked one by one at the sleepers, it 
a warm and kiiidly shake of the hand, he left seemed as if the terrible night were unreal 

r ^ di’eam ; it, too, was a shadow. It too, 

lliey spoke but few words ; they were too was past, 
much exhausted by their terror to do more Mrs. Hale herself was not aware when she 
titan decide upon the immediate course of awoke how ill she had been the night before, 
action. Mr. Hale was resolved to sit up She was rather surprised at Di*. Donald- 
through the night, and all that Margai'ot son’s early visit, and perplexed l^y llie 
could do was to prevail upon him to rest on anxious faces of husband and child. She 
the drawing-r^m sofa. Dixon stoutly and consented to remain in bed tliat day, say- 
bluntly refused to go to bed ; and, as for ing she certainly was tired ; but the next 
Margaret, it was simply impossible that she she insisted on getting up ; aud Dr. 
should leave her mother, let all the dootora Donaldson gave his consent to her return- 
in the world speak, of “husbanding resources,” ing into the drawing-room. She was rest- 
and “ one watcher only being reqmred.” So less aud uncomfortable in eveiy position, 
Dixon sat, and stai'ed, and winked, and and before night she became very ’ leverish. 
drooped, ami picked herself up again with a Mr, Hale was utterly listlest, and incapable of 
jerk, and finally gave up the battle, and deciding on au^^thlDg. 




ChaitoKinckwiJ 




to aparo mifuxima ais^i thedoohiaiid windows, ^ ipclo^ they we^ 
another t asked Margaret on the not actually standing in the middle of. the ; 

thitdday. '' ^ narrow ways — all with, looks intent towards/^". 

It is to a certain degree, the reaction after one point, Marlborough Street Itself was tlte 
the powerful opiates I have been obliged to use. focus of all those human ayes, that betrayed 
It is more painful for you to see than for her intensest interest of various kinds ; some 
to bear, I Delieve. But, I think, if we could fierce with anger, some lowering with relent- 
get a water-bed it might be a good thing. Not lass threats, some dilated with feai> or ii;p- 
but what she will be better to-iuorrow ; ploriug entreaty ; and, as Margaret i-eached 
pretty much like herself as she was before tlie small side-entrance by the folding doors, 
this attack. Still, I should like her to have a in the great dead wall of Marlboi'ou^ mill- 
water-bed. Mrs. Thornton has one, I know, yard, and awaited the porter’s anSwer to the 
I’ll try and call there this afternoon. Stay,” bell, she looked round and heard the first 
said he, his eye catching on Margaret’s face, long far-oif roll of the tempest ; saw the first 
blanched with watching in a sick-room, “ I’m slow-surging wave of tlie dark crowd come, 
not sure if I can go ; I’ve a long round to with its threatening crest, tumble ovei*, and 
take. It would do you no harm to have a retreat, at the far end of the street, which a 
brisk walk to Marlborough Street, and ask moment ago seemed so full of rc))ressed, ' 
Mrs. Thornton if she can spare it.” noise, but which now was ominously still > — 

" Certainly,” said Margaret. could go all these circumstances forced themselves on. 
while maniina is asleep this afternoon. 1 am Margaret’s notice, but did not sink down into 
sure Mrs. Thornton would lend it to us.” her pro-occupied heart. She did not know 

Dr. Donaldson’s experience told them what they meant — what was their deep signi- 
rightly. Mrs. Hale seemed to shake off the ticance ; while she did know, did feel tlie keen 
consequences of her attack, and looked sharp pressure of the knife that was soon to 
brighter and better this afternoon than Mar- stab her through and through, by leaving her 
garet had ever hoped to see her again. Her motherless. She was trying to realise that, 
daughter left her after dinner, silting in her in order that when it came she might be 
Qn&y chair, with her hand lying in her hus- ready to comfort her fatlier. 
band’s, who looked more worn and suffering Tiie porter opened the door cautiously, not 
than she by fivr. Still, he could smile now noiu-ly wide enough to admit her. 

—rather slowly, rather faintly, it is true ; but It’s you, is it, ma’am 'i ” said he, drawing 
a day or two before, Margaret never thought a L)ng breath, and widening the entrance, but 
to see him smile .again, still not opening it fully. Margaret went in. 

It was about two miles from their house in He hastily bolted it behind her. 

Cramptou Crescent to Ma rlborough Street. “ Th’ folk are all coming up here, I reckon ? ” 

It was too hot to walk very quickly. An askc<l he. 

August sun beat straight down into the street 1 don’t know. Something unusual seemed 
at tliree o’clock in the afternoon. Margaret going on ; but this street is quite emi)Ly I 
went along without noticing anything very think.” 

different from usual in the lii sl mile and a She went across the yard and up the steps 
half of her journey ; she was absorbed in her to the house-door. There was no near sound, 
own thoughts, and had learnt by this time to — no steam-engine at work with beat and 
thread her way through the irregular stream pant, — no click of machinery, or mingling 
of human beings that flowed through Milton and clashing of many sharp voices ; but far 
streets. But, by and by, she was struck with away, the ominous gathering roar, deep- 
an unusual heaving among the mass of people clamouring. 

ill the crowded road on which she was ■ ■■ ' 

entering. They did not appear to be moving JEAN RAISIN. 

on so much as talking, and listening, and 

buzzing with excitement, without much It has been my lot, of late, to take outdoor 
stirring from the spot where they might exercise ou the skirts of an extensive toresit 
happen to be. Still, as they made way foi' which crowns the summit of a range of liUls. 
her, and, wrapt up in the purpose of her its lengtli is so considerable, that to walk 
errand, and the necessities that suggested it, from one end of it to tlie other is more than 
sins was less quick of observation tliaii she my legs, though good legs, would like ; but 
might have been, if her mind liad been its breadth, in most parts, is more easily 
at ^ ease, she had got into Marlborough travcr.sablo. I can enter on one side, ami 
Street befoi*e the Ml conviction forced itself by lueaiia of a mental inai'inor’s compass^ 
upon her that ^ere was a restless oppressive which plireuologists would call the organ of 
sense of iriitatiou abroad among the people ; locality, can pursue my w'ay to the opposi^,, 
a thunderous atmosphere, morally as well as side, to enjoy the prospect which meeta 
physicMly, around her. From every nari-ow thei'e. During the transit I am overslmdowad , 
lane opening out on Maiiborough Street came by oaks and beeches. The ground, in soma ; 
up a low distant roar, as of myriads of fierc<^ places is covered by a dense thicket of undeiSH, 
indignant voices*. The inhabitants of each wood, whose branches 1 am olfiiged to put^ 
poor squalid dwelling wore gathered round aside with my arms, in order to purisiKe' my 



way. In bthei* spots, where the bjrusli^bod useful Johii 'ia'^cbhteut to litelbtj sandy, 
lias been cleared, the ground is covered %itb loamy plains,' iA^nbrtherh 'latit^d^s AM bn- 
Violets and periwinkle, — ^to be succeeded in genial climates, where suinmei^ are Bh6rt'b.nli 
turn by pale Solomon's- seals and spotted winters long. Jean delights to bask Oli/ihe 
orchises. Among tliese scattered tufts of slopes of sunny hills;, and prefers tlie waW 
flowers and last year’s dry leaves, that are dry foot of the mountain to the daiidper, 
mingled with them, the viper and the sloe- though richer lap of the valley. To his credit 
worm come out to bask after their winter’s be it said, he is not nice about several parti- 
sleep is ended. Just now, in these autumnal culars. A hard bed, even a bed of^rock; 
days, rank grass, a few late flowers, and makes him neither sulky nor sour. He laughs 
abundant bunches of shining blackberries, at limestone. A mouth’s drought, such as 
are the prevailing occupants of such open would kill cousin John in liis early yoiitb, 
olearings. As I pass on, my ears are enter- only puts Jean into better spirits ; while a 
tained by the croakings of that shabby thifef baking that would make many an ailing 
the carrion crow; my eyes are amused by the John give up the ghost, merely rendeia'AS, 
graceful flittings of the pertest of magpies; natural good disposition milder and sweetek*. 
while the jay, darting off from the branch of Jean and John have long been rivals j they 
an ash, gives harsh warning of my approach have now determined to become allies. A 
to all whom it may concern. The air is close ; worthy ambassador, one Oliveira, is dbfng 
not a breeze is .astir ; the view is limited ; 1 his best to negotisite the terms ; and tlie 
am covered in by a roof of verdure ; and the result may be that Jean and John will appeal^ 
monotonous slight noises which alone disturb side by side, as they ought, at all the fes- 
the silence of the wood, give the impression tive boards of England and France. For 
of being either in solitary imprisonment or though I love John very much indeed, that 
litter exile, until 1 can emerge again upon is no reason why I should be compelled to 
the open down. cut Jean dead ; and though I am on very 

By one of those miraculous changes of intimate terms with Jean, (or rather, 
acene wliich are the residt of coals, hot water, Jean is intimate with me,) I experience 
and horizontal bars of iron, I find myself considerable ditlicuU.y in saying, “How do 
walking in another forest whicli is utterly you do?” to John now and then. The 
dissimilar to my usual liauiits. Hills there grand object of diplomacy at present is to 
are in every direction, covered throughout enable Jean to send a sealed black bottle, 
with a woody plantation of a strangely uni- and to authorize John to introduce a foaiiH 
form cliaractcr and height. The prevailing ing pewter pot, into places where, re- 
colour of the foliage is a bright ligiit green ; spectively, they never made their appear- 
here, melting into yellow ; there, tinged in ance before. 

strong contrast with a deep blood-red ; and John and Jean are good-looking fellows, 
occasioually, down in the valley especially, The ladies are decidedly fond of both of theni* 
overcast with a shade of rusty brown. No But by a reversion of national characteristics, 
turf, or wild flowers, or underwood, are to be John has a yellow complexion, and is gar- 
seen on the ground, where visible , but all is nished with a fiercely bristling beard, whei^eas 
bare and naked as a stony desert, except the Jean has nothing of the kind to show, and 
wood which covens it. The only birds 1 see can only boast of a delicate bloom on Iiis 
are a few sad survivors of a covey of par- cheek. His hue is as various as thAt of thS? 
tridges and thrushes, which conduct them- human race itself. He is black like the 
selves so strangely that the foi'cstera assert negro, fair like the Circassian, yellow like the 
that they me tipsy. “ As drunk as a thrush” Chinaman, tawny like the Moor, red like ^he 
is a proverb here. The most remarkable point American Indian, and I have even 6een him 
is, that I can walk through this forest, which with a spotted skin. Jean is potent; yet, 
reaches further than the eye can follow it, Sarason-like, he submits to be confined 
with my head and shoulders above its summit, osier-withes, sometimes even with a bit of 
I (no Colossus) can look down upon the wood, rye-8tr.aw. He allows women to bind Mm to' 
and inhale the breeze, and feel the sunshine, a stake with such contemptible fetterk"‘lis’ 
and behold the most distant objects of the those, to prevent his Baisinship from funning 
landscape, all the while I am sauntering out of bounds. ' ' 

through its steep and narrow paths. I am Jeaa Baisin has lately been somewhat sick, 
strolling on the borderland where Champagne suffering from a malady to which John harf 
unites with Burgundy ; and the interniins^le never been subject. Insular vigour has stood 
forest which clothes the hills is no other than firm, while ctmtine^ntal delicacy has pined and 
the forest of Jean Baisin. threatened to go ihto a con'sumption. ^ Bd’t it; 

But who, then, is Jean Baisin 1 Jean is a is unlucky to boast of one’s self arid one’s 
personage of ancient reiiowii, of noble rank, friends, and the last news of Jean i^9 fltyout- 
and distantly related to his humbler cousin, able — ^as far, at least, as concehis his illiles-S'. 


capable of making himself , more generally i pill' to ohbost betwefein 'them f 'fbr'if JohW is 

. ’ ® V , 1 IM-' u-y ^ 





n6iir ^ cupa^ Jieau ia q^uTt^^ aa bottle or the hoim The afterno<;l)o!« 

glares. , • • . u dlveralou, generally coats much about tho 

Bmeyeorn, is au ephemeral being, wue, whichever, mode of measurement ^6u 
bo^]^, though his . blood renders him im- may decide upon; the only dijSerence being 
mortm. ih point of fact. Comparatively that what you gain iu quantity you lose iu 
pigmy, too, in stature, being rai'ely, if ever, quality, and vice-versa, 
qnita tall enough to make a French foot* Nowhere are the cooks less liable to thf. 
soldier, of. The term of Jean Eaiain’s life charge of being satanic emissaries for ther 
occ^ionally approaches the antediluvian punmse of spoiling the gifts of Heaven, thaa 
standard. In a comfortable home, he is hair in,defm's dominions. But nowhere have cool^ 
aHethuselah. His growth, like that of the such materials to deal witlu It ia.;true that 
cartilaginous fishes, appears to be indefinitel 3 r LoWer Burgundy possesses a breed of pigs 
extensible, varying like those fantoccini whose proportions are the reverse of the camen 
which change from a dwarf to a giant at leopard’s, iiiasiniich as they slope down with 
pleasure. Here, he is seldom more than a steep descent from the insertion of the tail 
tliree or fonr feet high ; but iu. Italy I have to the nape of the neck. A herd of Tonnerre 
seen him as tall as an elm, with arms long pigs, when standing still, resemble a collection 
enough to reach, from tree to tree. In of letters A. They would gain no prize at 
another well-authenticated instance, a body the Birmingham show ; but that does not 
as big round/ as that of a full-grown roan, hinder them from making excellent pig-meat., 
with limbs capable of sustaining a weight The sheep are better than are usually seen in 
equivalent to that of four thousaud fine France, being evidently a collateral branch 
bunches of grapes, must be allowed to be a of our own Southdown family. Their 
tolerably fair specimen of vigour and capa- cutlets, washed down with a glass of spark- 
bility. For further particulars (price six- ling Eperneuil, are popularly believed to 
pence) apply at the vinery, Hampton Court, be restorative of the traveller’s strength 
Hurrah, then, for Jean ilaisin ! for the after a long da}'’8 journey. The very 
generous grape ; for the noble vine ! Hur- 1 house-doors manifest the gaminess of Rai- 
rah, too, for the golden Bai'Ieycorn ! the | sinlaud, by hiinging out inviting bell-pullff 
dulcet malt, the invigorating ale and pointer 1 1 made of roe-deer’s feet and ankles. The- 
No longer let them envy each other’s fame, ! game of the vineyards is the most exqui* 
but shake hands and be friends, standing ! site in the world. Grapes communicate to 
shoulder to shoulder on every French and the creatures which have once tasted them, 
!&iglish sideboard without a shadow of ill- I a succulence of fiesh and a superiority of 
w'ill or jealousy ! Bui*ton-on-Trent shall ; flavour, which indisimtably promote them 
exchange wares with Bordeaux ; pale ale to the place of honour, upon whatever table 
shall restore the tone of the miliious of they deign to appear. Nothing on earth is 
French stomachs that long for bitters ; while comparable to the fig-pecker of the vine- 
claret and burgundy, and the wines of the yards, who requires not that we should fat- 
south, at last uiicorked for the multitude, ten him, like the lazy ortolan. The fig- 
shall cause fevers and agues to loose their pecker is a marvel of plumpness and deu- 


hold oil many a hard-worked Englishman’s cacy, of whom it has been observed that,, 
frame, and — true, though you may call it if he had the stature of the turkey, no 
disgusting— free many an English child from fortune in the world would be large enough 
in,testiiial worms, to purchase him at the price he deserves. 

Jean Baisin’s forest is the laud of good Nothing comes near the fig-peckers of the 
cheer. Fancy, not a small atage-coachinan, vineyards, unless it be the quail of the 
but the coachman of a small stage-coach, vineyards, the thrush of the vineyarde 
quartering peachee and soaking them iu (aud, fuut des grivea on prend des merlee 
burgundy, Jis his ordinary dessert during the — when thrushes run short, we are glad 
first days of October ! We observe this while to get blackbirds), and the pheasant of the 
picking a partiidge and quaffing much better vineyards. Observe, there is not the slightest 
than, ordinary wine at tenpence a bottle, proof that the fig-pecker and the quail fatten 
Wine for breakfast, wine lor dinner, and on the grapes. It is a well-known fact that, 
wine ogulOy if you it, for supper. But both those succulent species frequent the^ ' 
people hearing talk of the price of French vines for some insectivorous and frugivoroud.^;^. 
wines in France, imagine that a bottle of the motive, and that their sojourn thereamoug^/^ 
genuine article goes as far as port and sherry has the property of improving their flesh. • 
in Alas ! no. It does not burn I^es, too, abound in Burgundy. What beau-« > 

Mf big a hole iu your stomach when you tiful honey ^e vine-blossoms make ! 

8W:iidlow it. It may be, and consequently is, ^ ViueJeaves, wrapped round roastine - 
a^pf:bed in immensely greater quantities pigeons and quails, and so imprecated vntn 
auy harm done. Some English go the gravy, become themselves a dainty morsel; 
sow^sstq say that it is was^ng your time The goats whose milk is made use of,tp( 
to try to get drunk wit!^ it As a matter of maaafact;ure the famous Mont d’Or cheesi^. 

oe^n public*^^ m &d on yineleaves that have been^pon^^,;, 
where they ask you whfiher you will drink pressed, and salted down according to a 
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learned and peculiar method. The red learea odd, the most deserving memhera are known 
of the Teinturier, or Dyer grape, so called by the greatest number of aliases. . Domitia^ 
because its ruby juice stains whatever it to avenge himself on the ancient Gauls, laid 
drops upon, are gathered as astringents ; and low every Raisin he could happen with. flSs 
the herboristes of Paris, rather a numerous services would bo useful at the present day in 
body of tradesmen, find it worth their while exterminating undeserving Raisins from the 
’ to diy them for sale. In short, whether vitis, positions they occupy throughout the land, 
a vine, is derived from vita, life ; or vita, life, All that would be wanted is a second Probus 
from vitis, a vine, there is one fact that etymo- to replace them with strong and healthy 
legists can never unsettle ; namely, that vitis young fellows whose characters will bear 
viiiilera is the most vivifying vegetable that strict investigation. But Jean Raisin hardly 
grows. Riisinl.and, besides, has jdoiity of knows his own relations, either by sight or 
trullles ; the diamonds of the kitchen, accord- by name; every district has its favourites, 
iiig to Brillat-Savarin; toadstools and creosote, which happen to take the farmer’s fancy, 
according to me. Another delicacy is the The usual inmates of gardens, such as the 
edible snail, helix pomatia pf learned inon Messieurs Chassclas, do not thrive in tho 
and escargot of nut-brown vintagers, which, field satisfactorily ; and vice-versa, though 
however you may sneer at it, is not to be probably in a less degree. It is much to be 
despised, seeing that it is in such favour witJi desired that some enterprising ampelologiat 
certain amateurs as to be greedily hunted would travel through the country to make a 
for and sent oil’ by hundreds of thousands to list of them and take their portraits. A 
distant nou-suail-iwoducing regions. Troyes genealogical tree has long been threatened, 
(whence troy-weight), boasts an eating-house, but still remains to be completed. 

Aux deux Couronnes, with the sign of The As to aliases ; I myself discovered at 
Two Garlands of Grapes, whose principal Cliablis that Gros-plant, Lombard, and 
attraction is doks escaroots, in conspicu- Charniaux, are one. Gouais is another name 
ously large capitals, just as native oysters of the same individual, who turns out 
would be with us. In one canton near troublesome if you cut him too short. A^aiu; 
me, Les Riceys, there are dealei*s in escar- Pierre, Jean, Pineau, Auxerrois, Pie3-de- 
gots who send whole cart-loads to Troyes, Perdrix, Grappe-Eouge, and Plant-de-Medoc, 
Auxerre, and otlier large towns, whence they difler so little In tlieii* real physiognomy and 
find their way to Paris, wdiere they fetch a character, that they may safely be regarded 
sou a-]nece. Of late years their judee has as different forms assumed by one and the 
doubled ; they are now sold whole.sale from same actor of all-work. Again ; Eenrot and 
four to five francs the thousand. Pineau-Gris of the Departments of the Aube, 

One more word on edible snails, and I have the C6to-d’Or, the Cher, and the Vosges 
donewith them. They are larger than tlie large ought both to be compelled to drop those 
brown garden snail (which is also eaten in other titles. Tho same of Auxois and the Affamo 
parts of France) more conical ill sliape, and of of the Meuse, Ascot of the Lower Rhine, 
the colour of those nankin pantaloons, which Draguet^Gris of the Alps, I^romenteau-Gris 
were the delight of the bucks of the last of the Jura, Muscadet of the Indre and 
generation. The best are gathered amongst the Seine-et-Oise, and Tokai of tlio' Upper 
the vines tliat grow upon a reddish soil com- Rhine. All those titles are merely syno- 
posed of bits of crumbling rock. The season nymous with that respectable name, Cordolier- 
to eat them is during the dead months of Gris. Let not the above sentences be looked 
the year, when they are sealed up asleep in upon as a useless parade of pedantic learning, 
their winter quarters. If by accident they There are two leading varieties of grape, 
arc consumed in summer, they are first made the heads of the family of Jean Riisin, from 
to fast for several days. After boiling them I which the main supply of French red wines 
in salt and Avater, and tossing them up in is obtained. The ^first and highest in excel- 
butter and sweet herbs, some cooks restore lence is tho Pineau, or Pinot, names guessed 
each snail to its own private shell, with just to be derived from wtw, I drink. Under the 
the black tip^ of its tail cut ott) and serve name of Noirien (please do not confound this 
them n^eatly piled on a plate, like a pyramid with Nairien, a long-bunched g^pe which 
of fruit ot cakes ; others combine the whole ripens badly), it furnishes, in Upper Bur- 
into a fricassee, and send them to table more gundy, wines whose reputation is aeseiwedlj 
naked than they were born. world-famous. Morilkm-noir is another of 

Jean Raisin’s family is exceedingly nume- its names. At Orleans it is called Auvernas, 
rous ; and, between us be it said, there are because it was introduced thence from 
more of them than good ones. It has some- Auvorgne. The Pineau is a small bla(^ 
what diminished since Virgil’s days, when it grape, exceedingly sweet and pleasant to the 
numbered more than the sands of the desert ; taste. “ Does it not glue your lips and fingers 
but it is still sufficiently multitudinous to together 1 That is the sign it will make 
throAv dust into the eyes of Jean’s best good wine ^aid a jolly Borguadi^^ ikS he 
friends. Bose collected more than fourteen fed me through his vineyard, and prised me 
thousiind individual raisins at a family party to eat till I could eat no mdre. The bunches 
given in the Luxembourg gardens, mmt is are not large, the berri^ are inegukr in size^ 
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and tolo!ok «^t jrou would say, that caa 
never ho the fruit which establl^ied Jean 
Baisin's glorious fame. A basket of Phieaus 
ill Covenl Garden market would be scorned 
and scofTed. at os good for nothing by every 
passing greenhouse gaidcner. Kotwitli- 
standing which, the Pineau occupies the 
place of honour in France, on the sunniest 
slopes and the most sheltered hills. The wine 
made ofthePineau is the wine that is exported 
to supply the tables of nobles and princes. 
The Pineau represents tlic aristocracy. 

The next iu importance and cotisideration, 
and perhaps the first in usefulness, is the 
Gamais (perhaps named after the village 
Camay, near Beaune), a black grape, with 
larger and better-looking bunches and berries 
than those of the Pineau. It is cxcelleut to 
eat; and ah inexperienced tiister would be at 
a loss to guess that its wine should turn out 
inferior in quality. It is the main stock of 
the vineyards of the plain and the valley, — 
the Pineau above, and the Gamais below. 
The Gamais is the only kind wliicli, after 
being frozen iu spring, will reproduce fruit ; 
even then, it will beiir an abundant crop. 
And the low botloiiia between a line of hills 
are much more liable to frost than the liills 
themselves. The kindly Gamais gives wine 
for the multitude. Its humbler pretensions 
cause it to stop at home. When it does travel 
abroad, it is mostly in partnership or com- 
bined association with its grander relative, or 
else decorated with heraldic bearings to 
wJiicli it has no right. Were it not for the 
good-natured Gamais, the farmer and the 
vinedresser would often Imve no wine at all 
to drink. And I hei’eby certify that a bottle 
of wine from a Gamiiis vineyard is a much 
more cheering beverage than water from the 
pump. In short, the Gamais represents the 
people. In thirteen hundred and ninety-five, 
Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, made 
an ordoniiance, forbidding to plant the 
Gamais or to manure the vineyards. Ex- 
clusiveness, then, found its way into wine- 
bibbing. ITis highness wanted nectar for liis 
court, not drink for his subjects. Notwith- 
standing which prohibition, the Gamais 
flourislies, in eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
in greater abundance than ever it did, and 
the viueyanla receive a dressing of manure 
as often as their owners can spai’e it them. 

Vineyards are seldom or never exclusively 
planted with one, or even two, or three, kinds 
of grapes. The Pineau or the Gamais may 
predominate, as the case may be ; but 
amongst them are scattered single plants^ or 
small groups of other less-esteemed varieties. 
This is done purposely, in order that the 
, famicr, as he says, may have some fruit and 
wine that ho can consume himself, after the 
best has gone to his customers. One does 
not see why, except for French thrift, ho 
could xM res^ve a share of the best, as the 
vines producing it do not occupy an inch 
more ground. But so it is. ,Of these 


MXiaitted intxiideyi^ the most frequent is the 
Pineau blanc^ a golden-white grape, to which 
an entire hill is sometimes devoted ; the 
Troyen, a merrydooking round black grap% 
which ripens so suddenly during tJle week 
preceding the vuitage that the vintiigers say^ 
it tt^ill not begin to change colour till it hears 
the tubs of preparation rolling about. The 
Troyen meritoriously adapts itself to the 
fiat places and little bits of table-land that 
lie on the upper parts of the liills, where the 
Pineau would not do so well. It also bears 
a stiller and more clayey soil ; but not only 
is the Troyen inferior to the Gamais, but it is 
difficult to keep it hanging on the stem. The 
grapes fall to the ground if they are not 
gathered as soon as ripe. The wine it gives, 
though pleasant enough the first year or two,- 
soon turns fiat and loses its goodness. But 
the quantity it produces is a point of con- 
siderable importance, which is likely to in- 
crease rather than diminish under the 
present circumstances of Jean Raisings aftairs. 
Besides these, the Tiousseaux, or P>our- 
guiguon, black and better for wine than 
eating, is tolerated ; the Teinturier is useful 
to colour the wine, and for not much else ; 
the JMeunier, or Miller, is a black giupe, 
whose loaves are covered with cottony down. 
The best white wines, champagne incliuled, 
are made of a little sweet grape called the 
Heaunoir, which is extensively cultivated in 
its place. Tiiere are also pink grapes, such 
as the Ghasselas rouge, the Raisin de Nuits (if 
it is not the same), and the Arbanne rouge^ 
wliicli are merely allowed standing-room, in 
order that their fruit may ajipear at table. 

Jean Raisin has eucmics. Of course he has. 
He is much too coubpicuous a personage to be 
allowed to go through the world quietly. I do 
not here allude to Whole Hogs, but to Jack 
Frost, and Daddy Longlegs and company. 
The latter adversaries are the least forniid-. 
able, the v/orst of them being the rhynchites> 
of the birch tree, a pretty shining insect, wi^ 
a head terminating in a sharp snout. In the 
middle of June, the female rhyucliites roll up 
the leaves of the vines into cigars : not to 
smoke them, but as cradles for tlieir young. 
La lune rousse, that horrid red nioou which 
shines in spring, is btdieved to effect Jean 
Raisin’s health in the same way as the evil 
eye would. The warm spring day, which ^ 
tempts the leaf-buds to open too soon, and 
then betrays them to hoar-frost or the biting., 
east wind, is also a bitter enemy. The saqx^v, 
of a sun-stroke after a mist. These, comh^r’ 
billed with cold rains in early summer, which 
wnsh the pollen out of the anthers, together ^ 
bring about the misfortune called coulure, d^: 
the abortion and dropping off of the blossom. 
Atmospheric variations sometimes thus.; 
destroy, in a few days, the entire hopes of the 
vinegrower. Now and then, a single day has, 
seen the pistil fertilized, and the liai'v^est 
destroyed, % a burning sunstroke. So liable 
to ipjitry are the delicate and sw^siNtscehted 


bouquets uritb which. J^n Balsiu beci^loi fi&d that a bu|ich of grsps^ beside^ its jaice» » 
hims^, that while they remain infiioomthe oonshts^ fisSt of the s^es, when<!»e, both iu 
labourers avoid, as much as possible,^ even Italy and IVauoe, oil has l^n extracted to 
'passing up and down amoiigM Ae vin^ burn in )ani|>s ; aecondiy,of the skin, c(||oared 
It isSs the long, cold sp^m-~cou|ur^ in in black gi^pea^ and fne sole source of 4M>lour 
fac^ and not the vine disfeaie— which has iu all genuine red wines, tawny in the Muscat 
caused the vintage to fhil this year. Tlie and the Orleans variety, and greenish in the 
degree of fiiilure, happily, vaVies. The neigh- grapes which are popularly called white ; 
bourliood of Toiinerre has sufiered the most (delicate folks do right to reject the skins in 
seveiely. There, they may dolefully sing, as eating grapes ; as, although not injurious 
soon as a dozen blinehes are gathe led, Adieu, they distend the stomach with indigestible 
paniers, vendagesSont faites;’* Baskets, good- matter;; thirdly, of the stalks, wmoK are 
bye. The vintage is done. Oliainpagne cries removed iu districts where they strip the 
out that her crop is null. In good years, the grapes, because it is fancied they damage the 
prating and laughter and liuiu of the yin- wine, but which in general are allay to 
tagers is heard all over the face of the hills ; remain. It is remarkable that stiS^j^g is 
there is a ditilculty in procuring sufficient most in favour iu the south, where they have 
hands to make the work go oif quickly the greatest reason to abstain the 

enough. This lime, the country is almost as dull practice; whilst in the north, ^^ere the 

and still as midnight. In Upper Burgundy, stalks increase the roughness of the produce, 
though matteis are better, the result is they are allowed to remain. In hpt years, it I 

more deplorable than was expected. One is necessary to keep the stalks, to fulfil the I 

proprietor of lifteeu acres of choice vines has office of hops in beer, giving body, astriugenoy, 
only gathered seven baskets of grapes, which and keeping qualities to tlte wine, which | 
make less than three-quarters of a hogshead otherwise turns flat and vajpid. lU' cold 
of wine. On some spots, the scarcity of yeam, too much stalk is injurious^' by adding 
grapes is such, that they scarcely ])ay for the a superabundance to the acid and sidine 
expense of gathering them. — “ With your per* principles of the grape. ^ ^ 

mission, I am come to see your vintage,” 1 These three together conatiturfd the mare 
said to a maker of sparkling burgundy, into of gi*apes. The same word marc, is used to 
whose saloon an acquaintance conducted me. denote the pasty mass of crushed Qax or | 
We have no vintage this year,” he abruptly colza seed in an oil-milL Ql^pe-marc con- 
answered, with indescribable gestures and tains one-fourth part of pips, which are never 
tones. ‘‘ To see that, you must travel fuither.” made use of to reproduce the plant. It still 
The fact is, every wine-grower in France is retains a portion of juice which has not been 


watching to see how high the price will rise, extracted by the pressure it has undergone. 

The extreme south, as might be expected, It therefore ferment^ and may be converted 
has suffered the least ; and many s^ieculators to various purposes, such as tomakepiquette, 
have sent empty tubs into Spain to be brought or the smallest of small wine, with. Steeped 
back full. ’Fifty-four wine will be there- in water for a longer or shorter period, it 
fore dear ; not only because there is little of thus forms the beverage of the poor in wine 
it, but because that little is likely to be good ; countries. It is also erapkiyed to furnish 
unless the Parisian wine-doctora spoil the claret alcohol. Baths of dry inaiu ht a state of fe^ 
and burgundy with brandy and water coloured mentation have been prescribed ibr chronic 
with deep red wine from the south, and drown rheumatism, scrofula, and other obstipate 
the white wines under a cataract of cider. maladies. The patient is bwried up to the 

Hail is another of Jean Baisln’s fearful neck in the mass, and it requires some care 


dtoaser. Weeds are the slow but sure assail- alcohol, it is good for nothi3ymii.to bum as 
< 4 tlts that flght behind the shield of indolence, fuel. It is sometimes, howel^^fprsadou the 
A ^neyard ought to be the emblem of labour, land as manure. It has proposed, 

OB well as of Irieudship and other pleasant moreover, to make use of it iU tanning- 
^things. Omit the labour, and joy takes flight. I have many other details to mention : but 


, *aip not talking of dandy Raisins coddled in morning, if 1 have a mind id see with my 
greenhouses tmd nursed in hotbeds. They own eyes how Jean Raisin is metamorphos^ 
ate beaux and flue gentlemen, not without into wine, 
merit in their own dandy way. But stroll 

(withleaye) on a Tine-clad hill, peep nnder tta juMtahM th. T»nn. pmtkw 

leaver admire the bunches at the foot of the ^ 

stem,cut off a sample, taste, and then ieU me WOUTTT ANT) SOTIluH ' 

“ you think Jesa Raisin is mostat home, • 


If we proceed to disseet Jesn Raisio, 


^ the iiUXHOB OF IjCAfV lUtllTOKa 


al^W«illMtraSti««.NofCb,8efftA Slvtfvt WMaoivaLostai 
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LGonducted bf 


writers in newspapers ? Tiio reply of course marshals and adiurrala of this glorious c6ud try, 
is, the superior classes. Wliy then,” said are not the men to bandy compliments 1 
the Lord Mayor, “let ns consider what my “ My eminently reverend friends theAtch- 
beloved and honoured friends the members of bishops and Bishops, thetj are not idle talkers,” 
the superior classes, say. said tlie Lord 'May6r. “ Yet, when they do 

“We will begin,” said the Lord Mayor, me the honour to take no thought (as I hfily 
“with my liiglily ciuineut and respected say) what they shall eat or what they shall 
friends— my revered brothei’s, if they will drink, but with the greatest urbanity to eat 
allow me to call them so — the Cabinet and drink (I am proud to think) up to the 
Ministers. What does a cabinet minister say j full amount of throb pound three per head, 
when he conics to dine with me ? lie gets up ! they are not bchiud-hand with the rest, 
and tells the company that all the honours j They perceive in the Lord Mayor, a pillar of 
of oflioial life arc nothing comjiarahle to the the great fabric of church and state; they 
honour of coming and dining with the Lord | know that the Lord Mayor is necessary to 
Mayor. Me gives them to undersland that, in j tiiie Religion; they ai’o, in a general way, 
all his doubts, his mind instinctively reverts ■ fully impressed with the conviction that 
to the Lord Mayor for counsel; that in all the Lord Mayor is an Institution not to be 
Lis many triumphs, lie looks to the Lord j touched without danger to orthodox piety. 
Mayor for his culminating moral support ; | Yet, if I am not deceived,” said the Lord 
I that in all his few defeats, he looks to tlie Mayor, smiling obsequiously, “ my pas- 
! Lord Mayor for lasting consolation. He toral and personal friends the ai'chbishops 
signifies that, if tlie Lord a, yor only approves and bisiiops, are to be believed upon their 
of Ilia political career, he is happy ; that if affirmation ? 

the Lord Mayor disapproves, he is misei'able. “ My elevated and learned ' friends, the 
His respect for the office is i>erpetnally aug- Judges ! ” cried the ]jord Mayor, in a tdne of 
meuting. lie has had the lioiiuar of enjoying enthusiasm. “ When I ask the judges to 
the munificent hospitality of other Lord i dinner, they not found to encourage the 
Majors, but he never knew such a Lord j recommemlations of corrupt Commissions. 
Mayor this Ijord Mayor, or sucli a Lord On the contrary, I infer from their speeches 
Mayor’s dinner as this dinner. With much that they are at a loss to understand liowLaw 
more to the same effect. And I believe,” or Equity could ever he administered in this 
said the Lord Mayor of London, smiling country, if the Lord j\ fay or was reduced. I 
obsequiously, “that my noble and right luiderstaud from them, that it is, somehow, 
honourable friends the Cabinet Ministers, j the Lord Mayor who keeps the very judges 
never make a fool of any one ? themselves straight; that if there was no 

“ Take,” said the Lonl Mayor of Loudon, ! Lord Mayor, they would begin to go crooked ; 
“ next, my highly decorated friends, the Repre- ! that if they didn’t dine with the Lord Mayor 
seutatives of Eoreign Courts. They assure : at least once a year, they couidh^t answer for 
the guests, in the politest manner, tliat when their not taking bribes, or doing something 
they inform their respective governments j of that sort. And it is a general opinion, 
that they have had the honour of dining with 1 imagine,” said the Lord Mayor, smiling 
the Lord Mayor, their re.spcctive govern- ! obsequiously, “ that my judicial friends the 
meiits will hardly know wliat to make of judges, know how to sum up a case ? 

I themselves, they Avill feel so e.xalted by the “ Likewise my Iionourabfe and legislative 
j distinction. And I hope,” said iho Lord friends the Members of the House of Corn- 
Mayor, smiling obsequiously, “that their mens— ainl my noble and deliberative friends, 

I Excellencies iny diidoniatic friends, usually the Members of the House of Lords — and my 
j ^aay what tin y mean ? learned and forensic friends of the liberal 

j “ What sentiments do the Army and Navy profession of the Ear ! ” cried the Lord Mayor. 

I ^express wlieu they come and dine at the “ They are all convinced (when they come to 
' Guildhall or Mansion House? Tlioy don’t dinner) that without the Lord Mayor, the 
exactly tell the company that our brave whole Lord Mayor, and notbhig but the .Lcrd 
soldiers and our hardy seamen rush to con- Mayor, there would ensue what I may call a 
quest, stimulating one another with the national smash. They are all agreed that 

f reat national watchword, * The Lord society is a kind of barrel, formed ot a number 
layox ! * but they almost go that length, of staves, with a very few hoops to keep them 
They intimate that the courage of our together ; and that the Lord Mayor of London 
national defenders would be dreadfully is such a strong hoop, that if he was taken oft* 
damped if there was no Lord Mayor ; that the staves would fly asunder, and the barrel 
'Nelson and Wellington always had the Lord would bui*st.. This is very gratifying, this is 
Mayor in their minds (as no doubt they had) very important, this is very dignrfyingi,this is 
in coiiducting their most brilli;*ijt exploits ; very true. I am proud of this profound con- 
and that they always looked forward to the viction. For, I believe,” said the Lord Mayor, 
Lord Mayor (as no doubt they did^ for their smiling obsequiously, “that this distinguished 
highest rewards. And I think,’* said the agglomeration of my eloquent and flowery 
Lord Mayor, smiling obsequiously, “that my friends, is capable of makings speeches ? 
honourable and gallant friends, the field- “Then you see, my Lord,’* pursued the 


Charles Plelcmt.1 


' ' wiLU 


liord resuming tlie argununt with bis begins one of Uie stories in wbicb he tlelighie^ 

looking-glass, after a short pause of prjide in he hlurts it out piecemeal from the comer by 
his illustrious circle of acquaintance, which the oven, stops to smolse, or breaks off alto* 
caus^ him to swell considerably,, “ it comes gether if offended by any distasteful kind of 
to this. Do these various distinguished per- interruption. Thus it happens that the legends 
sons come into the city annually, a matter current in the Oberlansitz have escaped the 
of course, to make certain routine speeches notice of collectors. 

over you, without in the least caring or con- Beiu^ ignorant, he is in the highest degree 
sidering what they mcan<-'juat as the boys do, SuperstitiQiis. To this day the Oberlansitzer 
in the same montfi, over Guy Fawkes ; or do firmly believes in witches, and regards with 
they come really and truly to uphold you. superstitious reverence the executioner at 
In the former case, you would be placed in STittau. Among the duties of that functionary 
the unplea.sant predicament of knowing for is included the banning of spirits. Whenever 
certain that thev laugh at you when they anybody has committed suicide the exeou* , 

f o hoine; in the latter case, you would tioncr takes with him aii empty sack, and goes 
ave the happiness of being sure ili.at the to the room whore the body is, in order to 
Commission which declares you to be the — bo locked up alone with it for about an hour, 
in point of fact,” said the Lord Mayor, vrith During that hour he holds the sack open, 
a liiigoriug natural reluctance, “the Humbug dancing about and uttering, in a raving way, 
ali’eadv mentionod — is a piece of impotent strange incantations. Thus he gets, he thinks, 
falsehood and mnlice. the soul into the sack and tics it up. Then 

“ Which you know it to bo,” said the Lord going out, lie mounts a horse that is held ready 
Mayor, rising fij’mly. “ Which you know it at the door, and dashes off in the direction of 
to bo ! Your Ikonoured and revered friends some glen or dismal glade among the woo^s, 
of the upper classes, rally round you (tlie which has been regarded for centniies ai'a , 
Lord Mayor made a note of the neat expires- ghost’s jail ; and there, with more incantation, 
sion, rallying round, as available for various he unties the bag and bans tlie spirit to the 
public occasions) ; “and you see thezzi, and spot. On the pieces of ground to which spirits 
you hear them, and seeing and hearing ai*e are banned, they may be supposed of coursa 
believing, or nothing is. Further, you are to swarm. The Pejqker Hollow in Zittau, 
bound as their devoted servant to believe and the Scholar’s Copse, tw^o or three znilea 
them, or yoii fall into the admission that public out of the town, are in this way especially 
functionaries have got into a way of pumping remarkable. The executioner has znarzy 
out floods of conventional words without any other duties and juuvileges in connection 
meaning and without any sincerity — a way with the sjiirit world, so that he is hehl to 
notlikely to be reserved for Lord Mayors only, be, on the whole, a more ghostly man than 
andavery bad way for the whole community.” even the jiricst, and his advice is far more 
So, the Lord Mayor of London wc'nt to bed, generally sought. 


and dreamed of being made a Baronet. 


WILD LEGENDS. 


If ’ I had to educate these benighted Ober* 
lansitzers, I do not see in what way we could 
go to work more surely than by appealing to 
them with our whole strength through their 


Oberlansitz is the name of a small moun- fancies. Lumpish as they are, they have im- 
tain district bordering on Bohemia; and to bibod in a fantastic way, from the more delicate 
the I'ough part of it, situated round about the aspects of nature, dainty imaginings, that one 
town of Zittau, the wildest legends belong, would take to belong only to a state of high 
The original inhabitants are an old race reflncmeiit ; and from these they run along the 
of Czechs, and form the native population whole scale of emotion to the grimmest and 
of the highlands ; but it is a Servian race most terrible ideas. They mingle witli all a 
that occujzies the plains below, Tlie Ober- sense of humour tliat is oue of tlie least com- 
lansltzer is a lumpish fellow, phlegmatic mon attributes of a mere animated clod, 
and taciturn ; who, when ho does open his Some years ago, an educated ObcrliinsitZW, 
mouth, heaps together vowels, so as to Herr Willkomin, published a small coHeotici^u ^ 
form the very coarsest of the Gei'inazi dia- of the legends of his countrymen. I propoanw^’'^ 
lects — worse even than the Silesian. lie relate two or three of them — not teUiw 
would call what, waoioiife. It would not be them as formal tales, but setting down enon^ 
unfair to say that he is not only silent but to show what is tlieir nature, and sugg^t^ 
sulky. When excited in the beerliouse or perhaps, too, a profitable thought or twQ 'ti> 
on any holiday occasion he breaks out into those who, in reading them, remember wlto' ' 
exceeding wildness; and, in that condition, the nature- is of those poor highlanders pjf 
he is quick at wrath ; but, slow at forgive- whom they were invented, 
ness, he treasures up ideas of vengeance. Of Once upon a time there was a maiden ni^iped 

strangers he is very distrustful j unwilling Swanliilda, who was the only child ^ a 
to guide them over his native ground, ho proud j^ther, and he was dead. Her moUm 
hides from thcjn what he knows, tells them had died at her birth, and she lived, tjhei'sfpre^ 
none of bis thoqghte,. and recounts to them alone in her castle. To tins la^ many 
none of his legend. Even at home, when he suitors came, all of whom she sobrumlly and 


repeatedly rejected. Her tlelirfhfe 'frer whdite 'present, 'fti»d th0-ei^^^ 

manly sports ; slie was perpetdally’‘Ulllti(icr- fkiry ‘world- Was' there' oolleeted,' 
ing through the forest on' a great blat*k fiar- every floWer^with '^ ihuch eagemfeB^thWtlMI 
bary coui'ser, spear in h'and^ in 'search of more adyeilWtPttfl-bad^veii cliaibed'^w llfc® 
game. Nevertheless she was very beatiLiful ; top of the highdj^foitgfeves to'lOok^dO^^*^ 
and her many suitors, driven ’ to .’dUtriiction, the imposiiig spefctiele. In themidiat 
at last met together, and agi^d to/ Sirrmnon ih’usle the'gi^iiifd'Blifdok, and there wad'hoalra 
her to yield herself to Onie of’ tHfeni, or k ■aistatit'’whTJifedei*j^^direetly afterwai^k'^li^ 
submit to he besieged them i ‘Ainafebti 'ob! 'hOT ^at 'Barbary horse daiSAiM 

'would combine and march' ag'ainst her'bhl^ilS-' 'througli Jtte 'biishfe^^.' t)ne hoof Came' dbWn 
She sent back their messeiigeir' with bOohifiSfl Into the 'middle ^'the orchestra, theo^limj^ 
Worls, and went to bed. » three caAie dWh* among the ^ople, 

In the night a little ball of light cata 9 Op ertishi'ng,‘6Veithro'Wi‘n]^, breaking lieade'ntS 
out of her bedroom floor, and lumped 'about arms, tod legB,' Sb^-thiit the festival j^romiw 
with a slight crackling noise that awakcUe'd locikOd afterwards as ghastly as 'af 
her and worried her. “Be quiet!” she ! battle, Tlie queen vowed that She Wouldtilne 


cried out at it. "What fool’s triek'. is Swaiihilda. Already the fairies WereatWo^ 
this ? I want to go to sleep.” The little ball bating her out of house and'hdlhe; S^nbUdis; 
Instantly vanished ; but dii*ectly afterwards, hearing all this’/tOrnicd round ifi ftiWbed^tJt 
the boards of the floor were broken through, a great thump. “ J)f(l voU.fedVthat^?'^'* iififa 
and a table rose into the room covered with one of the little creatUi^es. ' WkS mbt -tiidt 
wine and dainty food. ‘Then SwauhiUla felt an earthquake.” ' Thb otlmr Wfis'the’cMlarbr 
alarmed. But the fchr gave way to curiosity who went occarionally to and fro'to fht^k tip. 
when she saw sitting round the tabVe the wine. No,” he said, “ that beast Of a gir| 
figures of all her aaitoi*s, eating and drinking ifiiist bo awake' and kicking about iii her beitf 
taeiTily. One lady was sitting with thpm' 'who with anger.” “ But then,” said the other one, 
had nothing to eat, and that was tUb image "I think she would get up and scold at uff 
of herself. Little servants t061c to each of refribdly.^^ ** No,” said the cellarer,^* our queea 


Whenever a knight was served in this way, ddCkcrow looking at us.” “Fine amdsdmSht 
there was laid down before the image of that would be,” Swanhilda gninible'd' 


given she received back tor her supper. 1 m.anners/ ‘tiiougrit towaiiiiiioa. am a 
believe that an old custom of asking a Jady’^ tot'I ( ^‘‘Oli I Wish I couM speak.” ‘‘ ^ 

hand by making her a present in a bag (sack) ^Alfj iny ydnng lady,” said ‘the ‘bellibt^ 
or basket, and, takihff it as an acceptance of abSwerfug Her thoughts, “it is WbMj’foir tmr 
the' implied offer if 'Sic kept whatever *cou'- ears tbit you cannot. You see,” he adddd 'tp 
tallied' the present, and a rejection if slie sbht his friend, ‘^the immense destrhetioh pf prOP 
the sack or basket back, gave rise to our pcrty she has occasioned is not to be ihade 
Vulgar English expression, give the sack, gOdd to us, the queen says, until this creature 
an'd to the corresponding German bxpres- has married one of her rejected suitors^ atu) 
Sibn, give the basket. ISwanhilda saw her made handsome presents to all thb btheiu. 

gradually buried behind piles of her Before she can do that she !hifst''c^eh''fish 
bWn baskets, while the knights ate or drank, for her living.” ^ / ' 

.ill. __ 1 -‘I _• -1. ■ .C , A J>. _ 


sTipeniatural. Swanhilda,beVrtg aisle® 'slept till iioon^' 'iS 

Vdty 'iil’grJrj'^was about to scold, when shd kAdfsifell! to her' washing'-stsiiiil;' 




t'd her dismay that her voice was gone; no water jn the basin ; and, fallib^hf^oHcj 


Thiri/ Wiis.a W'hispering and giggling at th'(6 a'OTeat rrfge, shd dalled her iq 

‘ To' see what that meant, Swahhildii this f”''ille'SAld'tb her. “No 'wat<iri'**j^jThd 
moved aside the silken curtains and pedpCd irtaid fore that she had put wate^'btA 
Kkr oh two little creatures in blue and gr^eu shd' Went fo'h' ^(h*e. Presently she returto^j 
tlpthing, With 'yellow hats, who talked and looklnfe"" much ' frightened. “There id' w 
dSiglied together. She could just hear Wlia? wa^eV,^ slid ’ fold,' the tub, none ih' the 
thqy taid. She picked up from theit* 'dis-l ptim;p.’' ^bhe Mn ‘;the cistern.” Swtohildii* 
‘teiurse that she was being punished' by the thdu^f ' dii^efctly' of^ the fairies, an'd^”saidi 
'fkirlcs generally for having turned het* girl- “Nev# 'iliind; "Gfet 'mie my breakfest. 
hood into manhood ; but paiticuki'ly^i^ oiU will fhfcei 'W WAuHage and two 'bVeUstfi *' 6f 
act that had brought hdr Voysteriiig Wjivk Pbmdraifito tooife.” “Oh mi4s,” thH^iAirytot 


Oh. a certain, festival octeasibiiL h j^iid fairy ^dWo'food' ^ ‘tthy, kind/andi'd^d^^^ftlBk^iii' 

hfasembly had been hfelA, a'ltonaterhrbhtyttk ihh'be!Mi^'fe‘bmflty,‘ahd thd 

was established in the wood, the queen with and the furniture’s gone out of the house^ 


Ctatttei Dldient.! 


"WIED XEOENUg- 




ttSL rilw 

lt0ya9|jQf>r0Uiie(li3.:w^ n]^^\yj}f>ck 

pftjty TjE^w/mi^a— 4p4r<4^^ jiWRY^iDtfti^i#,?e; 

aud . ohr.if , Jo^ fplfiwir jnwi, X 1^1 
gPingj:*,-, BwafthUda 

4SlLfY^ true t tihe-feirica l^a ireajllor..co»§HWW 
^,liar aabatatic^. 

WMfryiog,” she said, “ip.nid ;iJV,o*i;t,68h,hif| 
dQif’i},care. I know what. lUl d<>. s X’ll stw'.ye, 
She kept; to thui,reti»qluli|[Hi fpr thr^ 
W^hbut /the^ starvatipu became ap^^ipr 
that she w^nt out, to look fpr food, , ; 
-^fsfiy^^hing was dry mid barren,, btit .thp^'e 

S »,ihe.ooathJ>JakB ; and when she came/>to 
fcitiyw a.svirpiise to see .hoisr full of fish 
UjT^ aP4{hQT>^^ tliey leaped, and pwai^ toge- 

iJhftJ? at^t)i§ipqr/ace, . There was, a. fishingj-rod 
ql^a by^heiTj/with ,a hook at .tlie* end ot the 
Ifoatjand^Sil^nra^ already , fixed .upon it* She 
dippM iii Wto^hs ,4ke, and a fish bit instantly^. 
Spa thnew. thof line down, and was carrying 
koine the- fish for dinner, when it began sndr 
dqnly to smell so detestably th^t .;vi^ 
forced to throw it away. > .«» fM " 

“.linha,” chuckled the little, cellared,.. w/xq 
if;fi,s lounging upon a moss rose olosc by^ and 
^'hiking the inaddest draughts, out of a.sinab 
'PHPi.'bojrvpwed from heath blossom. 
k|ipiBr,,bqyr.to tame you. Now fish,!* ,;1 . . , . , 
i^nahljhla picked up the fishingrrod, and 
the impertinent elf .with^all hjer 
iifdghK* Infauious imp 1 ’* .she ..oiTedf Sha 

knockeii the rose to pieces, but^tfienAiryihad 
aid. fixed himself upon. 

.baypv ^ remarkably soft ‘ nq^^ 
v,^en,” ho .observed. “Now fiahJ. il)ic^ iny. 

SwaubUd^ take the rqd,,and while, 
are fishing 1 will play you the most ehm'inhigj 
lu^sic.** Swanhilda <lashed at him with: her 
fingers, but he bit them. It was of no use to 
be qbstiuate; she was obliged to fish, and 
whil^e 'Sjpy^.fishecL he sat astride upon her nose, 
anil, beating time upon it with his heeji^j 

PhWfld ba!j^.MQ?!Qn instruments,, ftnvl;?anfi a 

Sqng.atr^ mjnp time. Jn his spiig hq 
\m DflllMmiWb she caught ii^to a 
l^flitkertfe^.y^’eathed about .ydthpn^l^. 
Ife.y'a^Spqn tqlkand then she waq 

.V . • .j 

«hq to go to towi|i, apd.f^U.m 
bgfpre’all.the.workl, she de.ternnifiodithat i^e 
Wppld.at loji^t disguise herself., go WUt 
tot!Jn}iO the castle to Iqok Ibr.somy jCpmnJ.9?i 
^Otni. /.But the cupboards and pfifsseJ^,]vjjere 
idi empty-,, No garment was Iqft hw.Bik Uie 
wore, the grand . velvet yidiiig;ham^ 
iji,}ipiieh she. fiad been, used- to gq a h^Ung: 
$he wr^s .qbfige4 tberefore,,t6 spt.ppt 4h,that, 
and .wa^.,p^onm6d a hot 8qp.,fQr suppqn upqj^ 

Th9 ^airice made 

llghS^ojjjhfj;:, ! She sold hqr 4§h,;. and, 
^e^me^lh^iifpund.a; Ut,tje 

wiwi a *dJkht, ,thp>9omf^y 

.OHi/od ;n«I V fi‘ 


jLndjL. pieca-of bread.. bealdcL hr., ..She ixuade 
,?pm,e.viv«^»; }mt, enabled, ,ther.bread.lHitq^% 
.at«hepbotiaq?,^pd.fey,iwlee^^ 

V « n^m-ning j?hp AwoM ve^ , thirstyw hpt 
it|i€ffa^TO8, no, w^ey. ..The lilitae. cellar 
waS; at her. Qlbov her ^hat;,.^^^ 

fishing an4 

at.OTce into 


4‘^8®.io‘*XtTO^’ ilw 1‘ewli, ,.,jt 

S »J» iJPyjlF%Pr.;'wl‘«.J pepper. gTOwa«" 

th^ ,elf uppn hoi: nqse, 

her with a thiqk brisj^ 
beating her cheeks and tickling,. her nqst^ilk 
^that aim; half killed herself with sneezing. 
.j ,“iWait a bi^ madam,*’ lie pried. * ^‘ },Tl 
itqiEiclii .you politeness. Where . the pepflW 
gybws, indeed ! I’ll pepper you.” , ,. ^ 
Swanhilda fished nnd want to , mairkq^ 
where two of her rejected suitors saw tvfSft, 
and came up at once, to. buy aonie of hof 
and to mock her. ,Sq tfie year and . the naalli 
year passed; the suitprs came one after ;q^- 
other, jeering at Swanhilda^ She took eveiy 
day to market a basketful of the finest nsPi 
q,n5 iu .wfiange cavj^ied, . homo everv day,*%o 
nipdt money, that she was after all a little 
^^amfprted. . xSut she was compelled to pii.t thp 
monqy by, apd live on the spare diet that tliq 
^ellarer provided, . And while she . was 
th^ liuuibled, Swanhilda saw that among all 
tfie, bid. au.i tors who mocked at her in he;r 
day of disgrace, there came one whp .ap; 
preached her always as of old, with blushfim 
reverence, and honoured her as much M .eYgYi 
though she was reduced to the condition of a 
fish-wife. Her heart then softened, anfl she 
understood the worth of love. Therefor^ 
at the end of three ycais,. sfie ponsented ,tp 
marry this young knigfit., Tfie prpdqpP of 


al, ways helped her to success,, ajbo|iifitpd,j^g 
l^at time to a vast sum, so. tliat pn^hiad.^ 
difliculty in obeying the rest of the divectio^ 
of the little cellarer, who had been madp h.pr 
major-domo by the fairy queefi. To eypry 
cue of her old suitors, rude as they had 
been, in recognition of her own, former y^qP^ 


Spitpr who had loved her with, 
ijqh, aud .to the friendly fairies, wfi^ 
at |ier /wedding she imade her last 
w&ph she kept faithfully. It was .nevb^ to 
r^'e emymoro Barbaiy horses, but to 
qn a /palfrey as a gentle lady .slioqld.. 

It is uistvuctive to compare the grab,e.^^n^ 
deficacy/ of tfiis legend of the Taming 
Bhrpw,,Yfijth, tho apparent roughness ojC 
pepplp /ftfiiqpg whom it is current. 


co^rf q .i^Fe pleasant pbantjorng 

%„ f.i.vfe^ .j^uhtiug the wild soUtu^ej' , 


i^found.^' B<5tle ntiwM ip.tft ba.TOf -Vith, ,iqt at ^9 


£f€ftrsfis6i3> 




he carries his* head under his afm, and wavea|dained a parish priest* Scon afterwards, ther 
itpolitfly, as men wave their hats; to passerS, feelings natural to maw tormented hhn. H© 
I. bjr. Formerly he Used to wear it on hfs was on the point ^of consulting Dr. ' EEcm, 
shcmhiers, aii<l take it off when he bowed oil whom he ‘was not afraid to face, priest' aaho 
meeting any one, so tliat it spoke its “ Boil- was, if he tooh with him his scapular and 
jour’— for it always used Freiieli greetings consecrated crrtGids,- While looking tbr the 
—while it was being tlounshed iti the air. scapular,' th© litt'Jc book with the stone cover 
A certain chaplain damaged- the doctor’s came into his head and changed the current 
h^ad somewhat in bowling at it when it was of hia thoiighfe. The trees upon the stone ap- 
set up with others for a game at ni|ne-pifts. peared to shift and change i they resembled 
The same chaplain afterwards decamped in a presently a water plant called naiad’s hair, 
hurry witli a piece of llie doctor’s property ; that tfoated into tt- border round the little 
and when tluj robbed spirit snatched np his book and fonned words— a rh^me — by which 
head to follow, he put it on so badly that it he was told that a di-op from that fountain^ 
suffered further damage. It fitted indeed now called Friosi’s Fountain, falling at fiiU 
ever afterwards so loosely that it fell for- moon on the silver threads would loosen 
w’ards, and hung down over his breast, them. The young priest waited for fall*. 
Annoyed at tliis, and not willing to be taken moon, and tried the s|>ell. The threads be« 
for a meditative man, the Doctor at last came a silver crown and floated on the water ; 
altogetlier left off wearing his head on his the book opened, and was found to Contain a 
shouhlers, and has for a lung time past car- waterdily. The end was the appearance of 
ried it about under his arm. Doctor Horn the blue-eyed nymph of the fountain; an 
has one leg, and wears on the foot of that a angelie spirit who became the Priest’s Egeria, 
large, loose yellow slipper. Instead of the and with whom under every full moon he 
other leg, there is attaclied to him a brightly- held converse that satisfied his heart, 
painted adder, wdiicli is his wife, and which, One night, having become too confident, the 
after coiling three times as a garter round priest stit out to call his nymph when tliere 
the neighbouring thigh, sircfams out behind, was no full moon, and even such moon aa 
twisting its head this way and that, and ! there was the clonds were covering. He met 
hissing. Dr. Horn caiTics in one hand a i Dr. Horn upon the road, but would not 
stick with a skull for its top, in the mouth of answer him — and, indeed, ran away from him. 
which is st\ick always a lightetl cigar. He met Dr. Horn again at the foiintaiu. Tho 

The chaplain who has been moiitioned, and spell failerl. The doctor taunted and tempted. 

1 whose story is attaclied to a spring called the j The chaplain became desperate, and being re- 
Priest’s Fountain, near ^Sittau, was a young : solved to try his charm again at uiid- 
man \ owed to the Virgin before birth. liis' night, w.fs enticed to pass the time until 
sense of fun appeared so strong in him as a that hour over a game of cards. Dr. Horn 
baby, that his mother was in anguish lest he and the chaj>Iaiu sat down by a block of 
should grow up so fond of life as to refuse stone. Tlie doctor pulled the ten Mack nails 
being made into a mummy by the monks; and off his own fingers, and as he laid them down 
prayed for help. One day, while she was so upon the rock they became cards. On each was 
distressed, the casement ojamed of itself, and wtiiteii one of the commandments. (Doeu 
a silver mist, that hint risen from a neighbour- any. legend of this nature lurk behind our 
ing spring, floating into the room, took vulgar styling of an angry woman’s finger- 
the form of a beautiful and sleiulcr w'oman, nails her ten commandments ?) The doctor 
with mild blue eyes ami a heavenly ex- shook a pair of dice out of the two e3’’es of 
pression. She gave to the poor mother a his skull. The game he proposed to play— an 
Httle keepsake, by the use of which her son, easy one — was called, lie said, Soul’s Hazard, 
if ,teimpted wrhen lie had taken priest’s orders, and the cards to be won or lost were the com- 
migtt save himself. It was a. small book that mandr^ents. The rest of the legend tells 
seemed to be of no weight, though bound in of thC ’Conflict between Dr. Horn and the 
stone — the kind of stone on which 3'ou see the ptirO spirit of the fountain. llie chap- 
images of many shrtibs and trees. It was laiii’ sinnetl, and suiltircd. Like Faust 
clasped with two silver threads, fixed cross- behind Mcpliistopheles, he rode on a block 
wine, .that no force could break. horse behind Dr. Horn with the doctor’s 

The child grew to be a lusty, jolly youth, ffery mantle sweexiing over him; played 
who met Dr. Horn one sunny day among the ghastly games for the stoke of his heart and 
rocks, and was so bold and innocent as to talk his love with the doctor and a crew of 
freely and jest with him. The doctor said it ghosts, all in grey mantles ; enclosed a demon 
was a shame that one so able to enjoy life adder in his' keepsake-book, anti killed his 
should become a monk. The youth replied that nympli unwittingly; rushed to her from the 
BO it was settled, and that so it must be in clutches of Dr. Horn, to see her lying in the 
God’s name ; whereupon the doctor sped bed of the spring, dead, and mourned by silent 
away on his one leg, and in a minute was water-nymphs ; was protected by the nymphs 
upon the other side of a high mountain. against the fury of the doctor and his crew 
The mother died. The youth received the of dbvils ; leaped down to hm beloved and 
NBpirit’s kcop.sjike, and in due time was or- was found dead in the brook next morning. 






•.The^brew^rdin 2Sttau beU^w that a pbaTi^> bis aUa^ett crawn 0 <KS 9 aiooall 7 ^ dipped. .ITi^ 
tom monk blesses the malt on a certain night girl had eajatched tlm cup, as fjhe .priest felli' 
imsTb^ yaar, and that if he does not come to In that position Brother Laurepce was sum- 
bless/ it, the brew turns out ill, •. Connected moned to surrender all his spells; but, never' 
with this- monk there is, of, course, a legend, sensible when uprightj he was more conhise^ 
The Franciscans, who long had a monastery than ever when turned upside. down. 
netu: the«town, being forbidden to drink wine, brewer saw that, and endeavoured to replaice' 
were very particular about .their beer* At him ouv bis legs ; but — horrible discovery*-/ 
one time, they were ruled ’»by an abbot who the fat priest was too heayy to be lifted back,.< 
knew'how to provide all good things for him- The, young people were in dismay. B^aya^ 
self and for his brethren. He (Jeolared the»girl leaned forward to help by pulling 
that the beer brewed in Zifctau and sent j the Brother’s hand, and Brother Laurenpe,; 
to tlie monastery waS not fit to drink, in his struggles, clutched her with, such forejs: 
and obtained from the town a grant; that he pulled her in. The young brewer, ofj 
of a building in which the monks’ ale might | course, went after her, and so it was that 
be brewed under monastic oversight. The ! thi'ee sank to the bottom of the vjit. Oliily 
clerical inspector set over this brewery was a | the rosewood cup remained upon the surface,^ 
witless monk named Laurence, in whom there i In the morning, when the men came 
was' no sense developed beyond an acute! their work, they were surprised to see tuc, 
sense ot‘ the quality of beer. The priest’s cup left, as they tliouglit, behind 
mouks’ beer infinitely surpassed all other — but^ tasted the beer by help of it, and v^erjai 
not because it was brewed dilforently, hut | astonished at its' flavour. They called the 
because Brother Laurence wandered day 1 master, who called others, and bpl'ore noon- 
aiul night about the brewery, shovelling > half the chief Lwier-drinkers in the town had 
up here a little malt ; there, pouring a little | tasted the beat licpior ever brewed in Zittau.' 
wort into n rosewood cup that ho carried in j A large quantity was sent off to the abbot, 
his cowl, tasting and judging and selecting, | But before the vat was empty the beer sud- 
the very fittest time for every turn in j deuly ceased running from the tap. The ■ 
the process of beer-making. From a sub- 1 obstruction was looked for. The three bodies 
terranean gallery he passed into the were found. The towm was shocked. Many 
brewery at night, and there wandered about, ' died, and among them the kbbot. Not a 
mumbling and tasting also, and, in his wit- 1 barrel of monks’ beer was ever again asked 
lessiiesa and his great love of beer, ' for. Tlie rosewood cup, which had in some 
blessing the casks in a fantastic way, | way been lost, was not seen again until one 
as though he were iu the (diapel blessing con-, night, after the town brewers had regained 
gregations. The brewers were all ruined, ' id! their prosperity : a man by chance left in 
becjtose the Zittau public ran after the monks* < a malting room heard a noise at the window, 
beer, and bought no other. ' and saw a train of fairies entei\ The fairies 

The lay keeper of the monks’ brcAvery had ; led in state tiie gliost of a fat monk with it 
a daughter betrothed to a young brewer of ro-sewood enp iu his hand. Behind the monk 
the town, for whose sake she played the .sp)^ , two lovers followed merrily — they wore the 
Iu consequence of iufornuitlon given by her, 1 ghosts of the young bi'ewer aud - Barbark.' 
the entire fraternity of brewers conspired ‘ More fairies followed, and the whole jp^ro- 
together ; and one night, seizing brother Lfiu- ! cession v^ent about the brewrery, the monk 
reuce, carried him away by force. The town -tasting everything. When tlie visiiora had! 
then treated with the abbot, offering to re- 'been through all the floors, they travelled 
lease the beer inspector, on condition that he | out again into the moonlight ; and it is 
tasted and blessed for the town iis well as for | asscertained that a visit of this kind is paid 
the monastery. Consent was given ; but tbe every^ year, on a certain night, to all the 
result was a complete spoiling of all the breweries in Zittau, always excepting those, 
town beer, and a triumph tor the monks more belonging to men who have incuired the dis- 
glodoue than ever. The united brewers de- pleasure of the fairies, 
sponded;. the lovers again conspired. They * This malt-monk is a ghost quite indep'en^' 
determined that the monk’s power of tasting dent of the spirit of the bnrley ; which, 
lay in his rosewood cup. He had lost his matter of course, haunts the wort at 
wits after being carried away by the fairies whenever and wherever there is brewing 
to christen a child for them, and had received dune. 

the christening cup on that occasion as Ins 1 . -- - — 

fee. It was a fairy cup, with such power for COMMISSION AND OMISSION. ’? 

developing flavour as the little people needed. ^ 

They must get possession of the cup, ^-nd What London wants, and what everjr towp 
also learn the words of the priest’s blessing, must, sooner or later, come to have, in th^ 
They accordingly lay in wait one night ; and, way of drainage, if tlie civilisation 
when brother Laurence was in the act of country be not checked long before it hM 
blessing a great tub, the powerful young attained an^^thing like perfection (for, though 
brewer ran behind, and, tripping him up, we are highly civilised, we are by no means 
held him by the legs over the beer, in which fully civirsed at present), may be told in a ■ 
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few sentences. ..Coming-out from the midst sewernge, and bj connecting it with a decently 
of aU the controversy raised, of JUte years, ordered system of water-supply, means can be 
between this system and tha^setjting aside found ->^and if ihey ihave not been fonntH^ 
.all thought of existing propositions for town nearly found already, must be sought^l^ 
^.drainage, and asking ourselves simply what the real drainage of ^ towns. We know, 
we want dune, in order that we may have a drainage means when it refers to a glasar of 
weU-defined notion of that, before, taking. any- wine; we mtisb be' determined that it shall 
body's answer to the question hpw to .do it — mean as much < when' dt refei^ td towni*efaa^, 
^;^ehnd certain facts that req,\ure only to be aiul cry cmpbatienilyi to our engineer, 
(Stated to be put beyond dis|>ute, .ThjBiohject heeltaps M’ ij /. ifi . ■ . i , , 
of. drainage is to carry ptf the refu:iie».oti‘ a. *. iTfc.is the heefltaps in tlie drainage that 
town. Good drains are those which dp.cwy it contribute so miioH 'to the mortality of LoU- 
ofT, and which leave none of it to at<\giiateand don, and to<the sorlrows bred by sickness in 
pptrefy under our streets and houses. That ,town families all over Kurope. They helped 
form is best and that material is best for to aggravate the cholera, which is btit an 
house-draining and sewers which will allow the occasional scourge after all ; they maintain* a 
sewoge matter to escape from under us with constant large moi-tality by typhus- fever, 
the most speed and with the least obstruction, wliich abides in the laud as a never^oeasing 
yi^hat material, or what form this may be,— pestilence ; they add to the fatal effect oi 
wbat should be the size of drains, — what other preventible diseases, and convert harmf 
thpir slope— and how, whether by pumping less maladies, such as a child’s scaHet-fevei^ 
or otlierwise, the difficulty should be over- into awful and malignant forms. > We do not 
come of draining town laud below high-water refer all preventible disease, oi* any one 
mark, — all these are questions for the engi- disease especially, to a deficient drainage, or 
neers to settle. Upon this only the public deny that our bad drains are fifty times 
has to maintain its unalterable opinion, that better than none. IMany monster evils prey 
it is the business of the drains to cany off upon health. It happens to be just now our 
our refuse matter proin})tly and efficiently, buaiiicss to direct attention only to this one ; 
BO that it may get out of town before it has but we do not mean to forget the rest, 
bad time to puti’ofy. Surrounded as wc are It is a fact familiar enough to every man’s 
by.monumeiits of engineering skill, we must nose that the system of drainage now in 


their work when tliey are so constructed the .Subterranean Survey. Things renimning 
that the Chairman of the Metropolitan Com- nearly as they used to be, some seutencew 
mission of Seweis can unite with his praise from- the p reports made during the survey 
of their excellence the waraiug, that to trap will ■ bo- enough to suggest reflections upoa' 
them in tlie street, and so force into houses which we shall not dwell. On the Surrey^ 
the fold gases they contain, would be to breed side of the\Vater,wdiere our London drainage 
another plague of London. Those gases is in the worst state, it was said that “ the 
wliich would rise in-doors to cause death, deposit is usually two feet in depth, and in 
rising out of doors nmst at least cause some cases it amounts to nearly five feet of 
^f^ase. WheiitheCityCoiumissioii of Sewers pUtrid matter. The smell is usual ly of the 
praises the liberality and wisdom of a citizen most horrible description, the air being' so 
whp; undertakes to carry up the foul air from foul that explosion and choke-damp are very 
ti|^ guUy-holea in his vicinity, by a tall shaft frequenL On the twelfth of January^ we wdra: 
buUt; against his premises, we may be sure yery nearly losing a wliole party by 

thp iGity sewers are not of the right cou-? damp, the last man being diviggeil oht on hk; 
aitfT^qUon; because, if they were, no citizen back >(flu;6uj^ two feet of black foefiddepoat). 

the necessity of building, in^a. State. .of irisonsibility. Anothw expWdnr 
clurpneys to convey away the poison that, they toojd phtoe on the twelfth of b’ebruary, ihj'lihejt 
brped.' When^ an engineer plans a system PvpkhaanaudCamberwelllloadsewer^audona; 
of, town;d^nage, and part of bis plan opur on thp tweuty-fitst of February, in the KjeQt'> 
in. tpe , building of tall chiniueys here nihgtonitRoad^Sewer. In both cases,' the > men ^ 
^U; there, aided by furnaces, to carry up the. had the iskln .peeled off their faces and their< 
ppisou that is to. be breil out of matters uta^- imir siugeil,.' . The. sewers on the Surrey side 
nafipg and rotting in his drains, the public are .very/ irvegiilar ;i ‘eY0u when they are im 
at once be sure that he is not the gen^ verted, > they . frequently Imve a number of 
by whom , tlie mystery, if mystery, it steps au,d ineUnations the reverse way, — 
he, of sound and y^holesome drainage., h«3 causing the deposit: to accumulate in elon- 
beep fathomed. Drains which, in t)»w, tot gated ceeapooils. * , On the other side of the 
desigi), set out with the understanding .that wati^, the suiweyoi's. arrived. at the follorwiiig;i 
l^ey shall be foul and beget noisomo; gases, am (mg others condusious : '^Thatniueh of 
we not thh drains want^ ,by :any towns-^ theoewerageiiaf the city of Westminst«arjia*«i . 
peojfle who value wholesome. air, Bya praiiier theTQltea'state^aml oontama a Wge.amoiinkT 
^acliustmeut of form, material, and, slope in the of , foul deposit ; that in the more inodisrib > 
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3d^Ave '.and Eaton. Sqtuiirea, 
* 4 dtb!WigHr. tho brickwork, t£ the* fiewigra i!» 
•:^naoiiittXr6Qund audgood^^tba; contain 

and abotmd with jicnE))du0.^niatter, 

eases stof^pingiup the house^raiiw, 
ia«wl>siaelling horribly ;. 'tliat m;the district of 
.QnOsYOiior, Hanover, and . Berkeley Equaros,; 
itiA a i^ule, .consklerabia dcpoait.ik:loiikud'in,'tbe; 
sewers, emitting much eMuvIa ; thiit tbe sumb. 
>?filnark may be knadie Qp tbe'isewers'im'ithc! 
neighbourhood of Clare ;]Vlkrkert;^ 'OoVent>Oifii^j 
den, Soho Square and >Eitzror^^Sqtiare>; that 
much' of the work* jkovbh oif -Oalord ‘^reel, 
about Cavendish, ■ Bryanatohe, * Manchester, 
aud Portmau Squares, is in such a state of 
rK>ttenne^ and decay, that there is no security 
fiX its fitandiing froni day to day ; that there 
is a' iatge amount of thb most loathsome de^ 
poaiu iri .tlicse’Sowei-Sj— bub the act of flushing 
anight birlng somie ol them down altogether ; 
that lev^lf throughout tlie new Paddington 
district, the neighbourhood of Hyde Park : 
Gardens, ahd the cosbly squares and streets 
adjacent, the sewers abound with thd foulest 
deposit, from which the most ‘diisgustlng 
effluvium arises.” It arises through the 
gully-holes, as we all know/ into the;- streets^ 
and it arises through the leaser drains* ibtO 
the houses. It enters our lungs and eats^^ur 
lives away. After such a glim'ps® into the 
subtori'anean world, wo are not slow* to -be- 
lieve /.the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Settera Comiulssion, when he tells iis^ that rf 
thciaawiei's-^whieh he declares to be so; sweet 
^were not allowed to exhale .their poison 
iptuithe atroot, they would pulF it iqi'itato our 
looses, and so breed a pestilence as liotTible 
as tlij©' Great Plague. ' > - 

J!t is a choice of evils we are told-, Ond so it 
is. it is an offer to us of neat poison’, or of 
poison - mixed freely with air. We chooseito 
have what is not at present offered to us-*-a 
drainage that shall oeget no |X)ison at all. 
There can be no doubt that they are right 
who warn the public against trapping guUy- 
holos. 'A- great many letters ’ wei’e ad- 
dressed to the newspapers upon, this subject, 
daring the recent outbreak of cholera ; < and , 
it is pVident that there existi^ in 'the < public’ , 
mind* a good ’d«»l of misapprehciifiioil‘>aboiit‘ 
trappikig. -l^rfoct trapping, td liegin wiJLhv isJ 
imtutyease almost impossiblei . Biphon^ti^pd/ 
olos^ by' water, are opened by the eVapbiia- 
lion , of the water in hot W'eatliterj vpreciacly 
when wo wish for the pi'otectiop tl^y aflbrd ; 
flap-traps seldom close accurilely,*-^the l>est 
of them can be untrapped by astrav^' The 
closing of the holes that allow ’aopess of cold 
air into the drains hastens' decompositionj 
and : iuteusifles the dcadliness of all its pro- 
ducts; As they are developed, they increase 
their/ pressure on the walls, by which th^- 
at« Restrained ; they forte a way through 
even 'tha best traps, and they gush up through 
honsoHlrauis iyto the houses thait— *to usethd 
cocnfiaiiisontmade by Mr.Bimon; thyexoelleiit' 
officer of hjitflth for the City — are placed over 


rthfetfl, ak a ibelbgiask nlay be* ’plhced'i 
Aeck'iof'i'rttoRt:''' -ii 
* Hertf i^e stop ' toirtmark uj^n *ifl 
'arguipcbt us^id by one -of th'A' ifl^idub 
authors of the engineers' re^rt to theMeifitb- 
politafl ' Oomthisbioners Of SdWers. 
report itltbhded to appease in dortid 
‘the public wrath against bad sewerh-ge^ #’fia 
lurged'that in districts accused 6f fatkl^'fliiSd 
^dihlinag^^ Investigatiofi' ptoVfed that 
'COilld httVC had no connexion iRitii* thd dt^hs, 
becaiWe^iftost of them were foufld 'to' ba^ 
'oebiirred in uppermost rooms. Of couirsO 
m'Ust giiartl ourselves always, against flRhifr 
ou'r'attention too much oil one thing. ' THle 
'lodgers in uppermost rooms — garretfi^^*^jft 
the poorest and most wretched ; thdy'kiflOT 
the most privation ; and, having to carr}* iMir 
Water up and down many steps, they are^^^tKb 
i least likely to be clean. But it is also prt^OlJ' 


least likely to be clean. But it is also piy^Oly 
in the uppermost rooms that the dranl-poiison 
would liccumulate. It would rise from bjelO’k 
and bo'cartledby the draught up the greUi 
shaft iof the* stairca'^e, which has been called 
th%‘aeHal sewer of a liouse, until it would be 
stopped by The roof and collected in the upper 
eflambe'fS; In a large hoiiae. on a roasting or 
a Washing day, meat or soapsuds willbesmelt 
very disiinctly' in the attics, though tlieri 
may be'but little trace of cither in the low^r 
bed-rooms, drawing-rooms, or parlours. Penlfhs 
among lodgers in uppermost rooms would 
therefore ’be the likely, and npt, as ' the 
engineer supposed, the unlikely coOsequehetR 
of foul drains. , ;* 

If the sewerage — ^meaning of course the 
existing system of sewerage — ^were Sealed 
both in house and street, sewers ' could pe 
entered only upon ])enalty of instant 'death* 
Since in that cojo they ' never could , W 
cleansed, occasional underground explosib]!i£ 
and a horrible accu inula tioii of d^^biilt 
would soon put nil end to the whole system.' 
But the gases would not remain Iqhg' 

I up. The sewers near Westminster ^HAJI 
were once very effectually trapped. Thecoti-: 
sequence was that the atmosphei'e withiq tHe^' 
,eame tP be found intolerable by the rkts) arid 
,tho i^ts Workotl their way towards bettfer 
(flr in the direction of the NeW CJburds' Of 
Justice which Dr. Reid was tlieil ^gaged' Itf 
ventilating. Thus, it soon happened tha*t'tli(e 
more vigorously the doctor pumped, thfe biow 
'plentifully did he suck up foul smells throri]^ 
the rat-holes, and at last, one of the, jddgra' 
being seconded with much emphasis by 
bar, lu declaring that “ he preferred Goirsi^af^ 
to- Dr. Beid'sf'tne unlucky doctor fell hlhiii^ 
into. ‘bad odour among men of law.' 
not- until long aflerwards that the CaiiSe df; 
this hffnoy knee was discovered; andth^ 
nOvWr .^oould persuade the lawyer^ to 
upon fresh evidence, a second heann;^ 
reversal of the judgment in hia case. 

'We have dwelt thus far u^ii ' matters^ 
quite > beyond the pale of ooutroveiii^ : iipoU 
evils which no party denies. Engineers who 
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disdain to sacrifice professional tradition to j in poor districts from becoming general. But 
the exigencies of the* public health, call such in these charges the sewers contractors have^ 
things necessary ; othei-s, who are of different an interest. Of one small contractor alime ' 
opinion, they denounce as theorists. Here the we know that he has made two thousand 
dispute lies, and meanwhile there is Timon’s a-year by house draina^m jobs. This is the, 
blessing on the mutter in dispute system maintained, in (fefiance of the piiblid 

“ -What is amiss, plague and infccdon mend ! ” l>y the Metropolitan Sowers Com- 

' mission ; and maintained m spite of ample 

So detenniupd is the No Progress party in powers to do good, which that Commission, 
its resisUnce to the labours of men activ^e in but of its perversity, I’efuses to employ. 
eIldea^ ours to promote the public heuitji, that During the late outbreak of cholera in Lon- 
I it appears bent upon crying Nay whenever don, accusations were made against the Com- 
I they say Yea, and Yea whenever they say missionera of Sewers which were perliaps not 
I Nay. For example, we have lately had in the well founded. It was said that they ahould 
j papers evidence of an engineer upon some not have been engaged in drainage works 
I street severely attacked iiy cholera. The during the hot weather, when at the ssime 
j: Louses wanted drainage, ami the fault was all time a severe epidemic W'ris abroad. Good 
1 1 ;iscril)ed to the houseowners. A new sewer works are never out of season, if they be 
l' had lieen formed, but although the owners discreetly done. All depends upon the dis- 
■ ^ along its cour.se had received formal notice of cretion. As managed when left in the hands 
the fact, only a few hud drained their houses of common workmen, drainage works in 
I into it. There is an aggravation of evil in such summer time arc seriously mischievous. Dr. 

cases, because it is obvious that a sewer built Itigby, in his evidence before the Health of 
i to convey away the drainage of a hundred Towns Commissioners, has related how sucli 
houses, if it receive sowage matter only from men working in a common ditch spread the 
1 a score has only a small part of its proper contents on a bank near a lying-in hospital, 
power, an<l wants force for the full onwai*d and established in that way an evaporating 
i sweep of its contents. Tlieieupon, cry the sui’fiice which led to the sacrifice of many 
j! Commissioners of Sewers, O ye perverse patients’ lives. The late Board of Health 
! owners! but the true cry should be, O ye never trusted such workmen unless they wore 
I IMjrverse Cymimia.sionerB of Sewers ! Certain HU|)oriutendod by a mcilical officer in all 
i powers exist for tlie protection of ratepayers, operations out of which by wrong manage- 
I The Commissioners rnay oiler to connect .any inent risk could arise, (-arefully done drainage 
! numlier of houses with the sewers by house works are of service during an epidemic, 

, drains made at once under a common con- because they give immediate relief by' the 
tract, and to distribute the charges on the clearing of cesspools and removal of evapo- 
property over a spaw of thirty years, making rating Burfiices. Out of a hundred cases of 
it payable perhaps in the case of a district to death examined at Croydon, three only could 
which tlie Kiblic Health Act is a]»plied, by a be ascribed to sewering operations, and in 
I private impi-ovcmciit rate. The Coramis- those three cases the cesspool matter, instead 
sioners have refused to adopt this course, of being removed with due precaution, had 
They only give notice in eiudi cfise that, a been spread about the premises of the de- 
sewer having .been formed, tlie owners may ceased persons. 

comiect their liouse drains with it if they The mention of Croydon, whicli is one of 
please. Slnjuhl any owner beg of them to do the war cries in a sanitary quarrel, turns us 
the work on liia behalf, or estimate its cost, aside to the mention of a scheme of drainage 
, be is referred by them to tlie sewer con- which is said thero to have failed, and which 
tractor or to his own bricklayer. The sewer is an attempt — whether successful or not time 
contractor or the bricklayer gets for the will prove — to fulfil the conditions requisite 
separate draining of a house never less than to the complete efliciency of any sewerage. 

, twi^, oitcii three times what it would cost to What those conditions iire we have already 
! drain it as one of a group under a common stated, and the public can have no dispute 
i contract. .Twelve, fifteen, or twenty pounds about them. The question only is, whether 
will be the charge to a house owner for work by pipe drainage — so they call the scheme 
which by the other system niiglit have cost but which is said to have failed at Croydon — these ' 
six : the piiynient even of that six being, if conditions really are fulfilled. Upon this 
necessary, taken by small instalments spread question we hold no dogmatical opinions, 
over a series of yeara. Fourteen pounds, cash Certain materials exist for the formation, of a 
down, is a prohibitive tax upon drainage ; a Judgment, which are perhaps insufficient ; but 
shilling a quarter for a term of years is some- they are more abundant than most people 
thing altogether different. The owners of suppose, and they are not exactly those which 
the poorer class of liouses are often lessees are most commonly forced by combatants on 
with short terms and short interests in the public notice. Pipe drainage appe^ to sne- 
preuiises for which they are allowed the ceedln many places, while we are being told 
option of incuiTing or not incumng an imme- only of one or two in which has been said 
dtate heavy charge. The high charges there- to fail. Even of Croydon, the last we beard 
’fore prevent pro|)er work for house drainage was that the builders of additional plots Of 
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bouses were paying out of their own pockets 
for branch pipe sewers, in order that they 
ic^ight anticipate tlieir torn for having houses , 
joined to the new system of pipe drainage 
works. Two or three facts, however, are 
worth telling about Croydon. The general, 
linos of drainage were laid down by an 
inspector from the iBoalrd of.Heallli. The, 
execution of the works was entrusted by a 
local jobbing appointment to the son of a rich 
tradesman of tlie place. He drained npt 
wisely nor too well. A pretty obvious fiict 
had been carefully dinned into the ears of 
those concerned about the works — namely, 
that the inlets to the whole system should be 
smaller than all other parts of it, so that any 
substance once entering the drains might 
, have a perfectly free passage through them. 

I The first inlets to the house drains were tube 
j at most two and a half inches or three inches 
j in diameter. The hous(3 drains were to enlarge 
I gradually to three inches and a half before. 
I entering a four-inch branch sewer pipe ; such 
I branches of four inches in diameter having 
' been shown by experiment to be of the. size 
proper to transmit the drainage of about half 
a dozen Louses. The manager appointed by 
the Croydonites, in spite of all instructions, 
acted with incredible stupidity. lie began 
witli four-incli inlets, wliioli were much too 
large, but did jiot allow proportionate en* 
largcment to the branch pi])e.s into wliich they 
led. These wore retained at the four-inch 
diameter ; and furl licrmore, instead of draining 
by such a branch pipe six houses, Jje joined 
on to it as many as twenty ! 'I'his is pre- 1 
cisely what he would have done if he had 
deliberately intended to occasion .stoppage. 
Yet even in spite of this gross blundering, 

I which was not discovered until late in tlie 
j course of the subsequent iiupiiry, the drains 
! worked tolerably well, aud most of the stop- 
! pages were found to have had origin in 
malice. Down one of tlie big inlets there 
bad been sent a bullock’s heart, and there 
were also found in the drains such ))lugs as 
dead cats, or brickbats wrapped in sliavings. 
This faulty work being discovered, it was not 
amended by reduction in the size of the 
large inlets, but the four-inch branch pipes 
were pulled up, aud eight-inch pipes iai«l in, 
their stead. Li no other part of the system 
had stoppage occurred. The defect was one 
begotten of stupiility in a sixteenth part of 
the whole length of works. Yet upon ground 
furnished by such a case is the whole system 
of pipe drainage commonly condemned^ We 
never hear of Kugby, Tottenham, Otteiy 
St. Mary, Barnard Castle, Samlgate— yes, 
indeed, we have heard lately of Saudgate : 
cholera having broken out there, the public 
is at once industriously and wirefuUy in- 
formed that Samigate is pipe-<lrained ! 

This is not fail’ play, aud it will be easy, 
though not short work, to show the extra-, 
ordinary amouht of misrepresentation by 
which the i^blic judgment 'has been con- 


fused with Inspect to ajl questions of drainage 
and some other, topics that conesru the healtii 
of the community^ Of this we |Krobably shedl 
have occasion to say much her^ber. 

For the present we cannot be eraplojsed 
more usefully tlmn in supplying to those* 
readers who require it, a reminder of. the 
history of that body of Sewers Commissioners 
upon which the greater part of London has tO' 
place a large dependence for its drainage; 
until November, eighteen hundred and forty— 
sevei^, London was parcelled out among many 
disti'ict sewers commissions, in whose opera-* 
lions there was no uniformity of design what^ 
ever. Thei'e was a commission for the Chy 
of London, and another for the City of West-; 
minster, another for h’iusbuiy aud Holborn^.^ 
another for Itogent Street, another for the 
Tower Hamlets, another for St. Katherine's, 
and there were more than these. With a 
view to the promotion of the public health 
these commissions were, at the time just 
I specified, consolidated. One, that for the 
City of London, being left intact — as it still 
remains— ^tlie others were superseded by a 
sii^le Metropolitan Commission. That com- 
raissloii was comj)Osed of men who were 
thought likely to take comprehensive and 
enlightened views of the trust committed to 
them. The Earls of Carlisle and SJiaftesbury, 
Lord Ebrington, Professor Owen, Dr. Buck- 
land, ISir Henry de la Beche, Mr. Chadwick, 
Dr. Ariiott, Dr, South wood Smith, and' 
others. Next year, the military engineers, 
Sir John Burgoyue, Captain Dawson, Captain 
Veitch, and more, were added to the list. 
The new commissionei’s began their work in 
a straightforward way. Tiicy ascertained 
the state of tlie existing sewerage, perceived 
its defects, ma le up their minds as to the 
very simple conditions which the sewerage of 
a great town ought to fulfil, and then set 
themselves to solve the problem so suggested. 
After much careful investigation, these re- 
sults w ere arrived at : that lirick sewers 
large enough fir men to travel through, are 
more costly and less ellicient than necessity 
requires ; tliat the absorbent surface of brick, 
and the rough surface of coarse brick and 
mortar work are not so well suited as smooth 
glazed pipes for the steady and complete 
transmission of wliatever flows (or ought to. 
flow) through the drains; that the drainage ' 
of a town by means of such pipes, their rights 
proportions liaviug been first carefully asoe]^^ ■ 
tained and adopted, if there were connected' 
with it a good system of water supply^ • 
equally necessiuy to all kiu'ls of drainage—' 
would be perfect, and about three times'' 
cheaper than the iuefiicieiit mode of drainage'^ 
formerly in use. 

Trial works were set on foot, not only fibr 
the putting of these principles to a full proof, 
l>ut also for the purpose of attaining infor- 
mation as to the rate of flow through drains 
of given sizes, aud as to the pi'opor.tions that 
would have to be observed in any application 
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of pipe drainage to a town or district. The 
results were striking, and so far as they went' 
decisive. One illastratioii will sufhce. There 
was a certain line of brick sewer three feet 
wide, with an average fall of one in a hundred 
, and eighteen. In it, the deposit from twelve 
hundred liouses accumulateu in a putrefying 
mess at the rate of six thousiind cubic feet 
per month. Inside this gallery of brickwork* 
tlicre WHS placed a pipe of' only fifteen inches 
in diameter, with a somewhat slighter iueiib' 
nation, one in a hundred and fifty^three. It 
did the work that the brick drains luid failed 
to do,— carried off all the sewage matter at a ; 
steady pace, without leaving an atom of 
matter to stagnate and rot. Wliile these 
inquiries were on foot, interests threatened 
by the new principles of drainage cried out 
against the comniissioiiei-s for doing nothing, 
and a new commission, composed chiefly of ( 
engineers, promising to be more active, was 
appointed. , 

The second commission included the mili- 
tary engineers of the previous board, with 
Mr. Stephenson, and Sir William Cubitt, 
Mr. Peto, Mr. Philip Hardwick, and some 
othei*s. Instead of continuing the iiivostiga* i 
tiODS of its predecessors at the point whei^ 
they had left off, this commission pulled down ( 
the stages constructed for trial works, then < 
about half completed, and imlled up the pipes j 
that had been laid in certain sowers, though j 
they were performing most efficiently the < 
duty that the sewers had been found unable i 
to perform, — ^jind to pull up the pipes was to | 
c.ause the de^josit to accumulate again pre- j 
ciselyas before. The engineer of this com- < 
mission, Mr. Frank Forster, devised with ] 
great skill a plan of town-drainage on the ^ 
ancient system. The Thames was to be kept •( 
pure by an intercepting tunnel on each bank, t 
which wrould receive the filth now poured ! ^ 
into the stream, and there w\as to be a second f 
tunnel for the Middlesex side about sixty t 
feet above the level of the river, following the . 
line .of Ilolborn and Oxford Street, to catch 
life sewage from the higher parts of London. 
The estimated cost of these works was cotw 
sidfitoable;- but before the plan could be • 
bjEQUght to maturity, the commission' by* 
wliWn; ;it( was to be promoted, perished of • 
idtemal dissensious. 

A-lbird^coiiomission was then issued, in the ’ 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two ; some of 
the engineers belonging to the pi'cvious board 
being retained upon it. That is the oomihis- 
eion which exists at present upon siifleranoe. 

A successor to it has been fu'omised in th6 = 
shape of a commission which is to eonsist of 
sevtn nominees of government and a delegate 
from each metropolitan borough. But' the 
public, we imiagiue, would be glad now to ’ 
have some better security for tne '^rryirfg 
out of whatever may be proved a right • 
system of drain.age than the appointment of 
afourth commission, which most fu'obably will 
go tlie way of those which have already 


perished. The third coihmission has con- 
ceived, of course, its scheme of London 
di-ainage, and it is one that seems to have 
been especially designed as a full benison on 
bricklayers.- T^e ’fh-st design on the "old 
sysjtom, forj t^own dm|n9f^e /separate ftom 
Thames piit forwara by Mr. Morewood, re- 
quired only oiiB itiinnbl to catch the fall of 
sewage from the north side of the river. The 
second con^mi^siem adopted that design, and 
added a second ‘ tuhiiel along the line of 
llolbom and' Ox/ord Street. The third com- 
xmssion adopts tHd hrst tunnel and the 
second tonnel, arid adds a third tunnel 
through Hackney, Stoke Newington, and 
Kentish Town. Demanding three millions 
from parliament for outlay upon these works, 
it gets only a tenth part of that sum, and 
with the vvisdorti peculiar to itself spends that 
on Battersea and Hackney ; for, it is bent 
upon executing first of all a tuiiriel to catch 
drainage from that part of town which lies 
a hundred feet above high water, arid it is 
also anxious to get to work on the middle 
tunnel for the benefit of people living more 
than sixty feet above the Thames. No heed 
seems, to be paid by it to those low lying parts 
of London which are iu the most urgent need 
of help. On the Surrey side, the existing 
drains are to be removed "for one or two miles 
from the river, so that they may flow to the 
of two jutercej)tiiig sewers placed at that 
distance beyond the bridges. This Scheme for 
the protection of Thames water from foul 
pollution — an object earnestly and rightly 


sought' by a large section of the publfcr-is 
devised, we should add, in the present year, 
by ' the same commissioners and engineers 
who last year before a drainage cpmiuitteo 
denied the pollution of the I'll urues, rind con- 
tended for the postponement of outfall drains. 
Want of a true earnestness of purpose has iu 
fact characterised all the proceedings of tliis 
third commission. 


GIVE. 

Sfk the rivers flowing ' 
Dowiuvard to the bca, 
Pouring all their tix'Ojniref 
■ Bountiful and free—' 

Yet to help thfcir giving 
Hidden springs arise ; 

Or, if need hr, showers 
. ' Feed ihem from the skid I 

Wntcli th<f princely flowers 
" I’lieir rich fi-agr.‘iiicc spread, 
Load th'e air with perfumes, 
Fioin their beauty shed— 

• l^et’tlieir lavish spending, 

' them not in dearth, 

With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth 1 


•Give thy heart’s hesi treosutd'l. 

Fro/h fair Nature learn ; ‘ , , 

Give thy lovcy—and ask not^ ' 

' ‘ Wfit not k xteuim 1 •' 
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And t1i9 more thou spendcaik 
Prom thy little store, 
With a double bounty, 

God will give thco more, , 


NORTH AND SOjCJTH. 

. .BY THE AUTHOR OP; MARY BARTONJ . ‘ 


CHAI>TEII the TTONlT^SfiCIblJD. 

Margaret was showii into tV^e dl•«^wingr< 
room. It had returned iutp its normal state 
of bag and covering. Tho window^, .were haU 
open because of the heat, and the Venetian 
blinds covered the glass, — so that a gray, 
grim light, reflected from the pavement 
below, tiirew all the shadows wrong, aiulj 
combined with the green-tinged upper light 
to make .even Margaret’s own face, as she 
caught it in the mirrors, look ghastly and 
wan. She sat and walled ; no one came. 
Mvery now ,and then the wind seemed to 
bear the distant multitudinous s(juud nearer ; 
and yet there was no wind ! It died aw:ay 
into profound stillness between whiles. 

Fanny came in at last. 

“Mamma will come directly. Miss Ilajef, 
She desired me to apologise to you as 
Perhaps you know my brother has imjiorted 
hands from Ireland, and it has irritated the 
Miltgn people excessively — as if he had not a 
right t<)'^t labour where he could ; and the 
stupid yi;*etches here would not work;, for 
him ^ and now they’ve frightened these poor 
Irish '^i^aryelmgs so with their threats, t^hat 
w^e daren^t* let them out. You may y'e- tpem 
huddled' in that top room in the mill,— a^d 
they’re to sleep there to keep them safe from 
those brutes, who will neither work nor let 
tiiem woi'l^ And mamma is seeing about 
their food, and John is speaking to them, for 
some of the women are crying to go back. 
Ah ! here’s mamma ! ” 

Mrs. Thornton came in, with a look of 
black sternness on her face, which made 
Margaret feel she had arrived at a bad time 
to trouble her with her request. , However, 
it was only in compliance with Mrs. Tliorn- 
toii’s expressed desire that she woii^d ask for 
whatever they might want in the progress of 
her mother’s illness, Mrs. Thornton’s brow 
contracted, and her mouth grew set, while 
Margaret spoke with gentle modesty of her 
mother’s restlessuess, and Dr. Donaldson’s 
wish that she should have the felief of a 
water-bed. She ceased, Mrs. T|i6rnton did 
not reply immediately. Then. she parted up 
and exclaimed — 

“ They’re at the gates ! Call John, Fanny, 
—call him in from the mill ! They are at the 
gates! They will batter them 'in! Call 
John, I say ! ” 

And simultaneously the ga.thcripg tramp 
— to whicH'*8lie ,had Veeu listening, instead ot 
heeding Margaret’s words ^ was heard just 
right outside Ihe walh-and .an increasing din 


of Angry voices raged behind the wooden 
barrier, which shook as if the unseen lna,d4*< 
dened crowd made battering-rams of thw 
• bodies, and retreated* a ^ert space only t6*. 
come with more united steady impetus against^ 
it, till their great beats made the strong gat««r 
quiver, like reeds before the^ wind. 

The .Women gathered round the windows,^' 
faO^liiated to look on the scene which terrified c 
Mrs, .Thornton, the women-servants, 
MJjU^gAnet^rf-all were there. Fanny had ren 
tOl:ned^> screaming upstairs as if pursued at 
every step*, and had thrown herself in hysLe^- . 
rical sobbing on the sofa, Mrs. Thornton 
watched for her son, who was still in the 
mill. Ue came out, looked up at them-— thtf*. 
]>ale cluster of faces — and smiled good cou- 
rage to them, before he locked the factory- 
door. Then be called to one of the women to 
come down and undo his own door, which 
Fanny h.ad fastened behind her in her mad 
flight. Mrs. Thornton herself went. And 
the sound of his well-known and commanding 
voice seemed to have been like the taste of 
blood to the infuriated multitude out^ide. 
Hitherto they had been voiceless, wonlless. 
needing all tlieir breath for their hard 
labouring efforts to break down tlie gates. 
Jiut now, hearing him speak inside, they set 
up such a fierce unearthly ^roan, that even 
Ml'S. Thornton was white with fear as she 
praceded him into the room. He came in a 
little flushed, but his eyes gleaming, as in 
answer to the trumpet-call of danger, and 
witli a proud look of defiance on his face,, 
that made him a noble, if not a handsome 
.man, Margaret had always dreaded lest her 
courage should fail her in any emergency, * 
and she should be proved to ibe, what slie 
dreaded lest she was — a coward. But now, 
in this real great time of reasonable feariond c 
nearness of terror, she forgot herself and felb/ 
only an intense sympathy — ^intense to paiu'*'! 
fulness — in the interests of the moment. •;* f 

Mr. Thornton came frankly forwards : 

“ I am sorry, Miss Hale, you have visited 
us at this unfortunate moment, when, I . 
you may be involved in whatever risk - we r 
have to bear.' Mother! had not you better > 
go . into the back rooms ? I’m not sure if they i 
^lay not have made their way from PinnerV ^ 
ijane into the stable-yard j but if not, you will i 
be Safer there than here. Gk) Jane!” con- 
tinued he, addressing the upper servant AoA{ 
she went, followed by the others. * ^ 

' “ I stoj) here ! ” said his mother. “ Where / 
you are, there I stay.” And indeed, retreats 
into the: back rooms was of no avail; tfae*^.. 
crowd had ^surTouuded the outbuildings aku 
the rear, and were sending forth their awful ^ 
tlireateidlig r<oar behind. The servants re-d 
ti*eated4nt)o the garrets, with many a cry and , 
shriek. 1 , ;Mr* Thoi'iiton smiled scornfully as ha ' 
heard them;. He glanced at Margaret, stand-* » 
ing all by herself at the window nearest to 
tfai &otory. Her eyes glittered, her colour 
deepened on cheek and lip. Am if she 
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felt his look, she tumed to him and asked a 
question that had been for some time in her 
]^ind : 

** Where are the poor imported work- 
‘ 'people ? lu tlie factory there ? ” 

“ Yes ! I left them cowered up in a small 
, room, at the head of a back flight of stairs ; 
bhlding them run all risks, aiul cscaj)e down 
there, if they heal’d any attack made on the 
luill-doors. But it is not them — ^it is me 
they want.” 

“When can the soldiers be here asked 
his iiiotlier, in a low but not unsteady voice. 

lie took out his watch wiili the same 
measured composure with which he did 
everything. He made some little cidculation : 

** Supj^o.siiig Williams got straight off when 
I told him, and had not to dodge about 
amongst them — it must be twenty minutes 
y«t.” 

Twenty minutes 1 ” said his mother, for 
the first time showing her terror in tlie tones 
of lier voice. 

“ Shut down the windows instantly, 
mother,” exclaimed he ; “ the gates won't bear 
such another shock. Shut down that wimlow, 
Miss Hale.” 

Margaret shut down her window, and then 
went to assist Mrs. Thornton’s trembling 
fingers. 

From some cause or other, there was a 
pause of several minutes in the unseen sti’eet. 
Mrs. Thornton looked with wild anxiety at 
her son’s countenaneo, as if to gain the inter- 
pretation of the sudden stillness from him. 
lEIis face w’as set into rigid lines of con- 
temptuous defiance ; neither hope nor fear 
could bo read there. 

Fanny raised herself up : 

** Are they gone ? ” asked she, in a whisper. 

“ Gone ! ” replied he. “ Listen ! ” 

She did listen ; they all could liear the one 
great straining breatii ; ‘the creak of wood 
slowly yielding ; the 'wrench ot iron ; the 
mighty fall ol the ponderous gates. Fanny 
stood up tottering — nuide a step or two' 
towards her mother, and fell forwards into 
her arms in a fainting fit, Mrs. Thornton 
lifted her up w’ith a strength that was as 
much that of the will as of the body, and 
carried her away. 

“ Thank God ! ” said Mr. Thornton, as he 
watched lier out. Had you not better go 
upstairs, Miss Hale '{ ” 

Margaret’s lips formed a ‘‘ No ! ” — he 
could not hear her speak, for the tramy/ of 
innumerable steps right under the very wall 
of tlie house, and the fierce growl of low deep 
angry voices that had a ferocious murmur of 
satisfaction in them, more drea<lful.thau their 
baffled cries not many minutes before* 

“ Never mind ! ” said he, thinking to en- 
courage her. “ I am very sorry you should 
liave been entrapped into all this alarm ; but 
it cannot last long now ; a few minutes more 
and the soldiers will be here.” 

“Oh, Godl” cried Margaret, suddenly. 


“ There is Boucher. I laiow his face, though 
he is livid with rage, — he is fighting to get to 
the front — look ! look ! ” 

“Who is Boucher 'f” asked Mr. Thornton 
coolly, and coming close to the window to 
discover the man in whom Margaret tooik such 
an interest. As soon as they saw Mr. Thornton 
they set up a yell,— to call it not human is 
nothi]ig, — it was as the dmmoniac desire of 
some terrible wild boast for the food that is 
withheld from his ravening. Even he drew 
back for a moment, dismayed at the intensity 
of hatred he had provoked. 

“ Let them yell ! ” said he. “ In five 
minutes more — . I only hope my poor 
Irishmen are not terrified out of their wits by 
such a liendlike noise. Keep up your courage 
for five minutes, Miss Hale.” 

“ Don't be afraid for me,” she said hastily. 
“ But what in five minutes 1/ Can you do 
nothing to soothe these poor creatures ? It 
is ;i.wfiil to see them.” 

“The soldiers "Will be here directly, .and 
that will bring them to reason.” 

“ To reason ! ” said Mai'garet, quickly. 
“ What kind of reason 2 ” 

“The only reason that does with men tliafc 
make themselves into* ^vjld beasts. By 
heaven ! tliey ’ve turned to the mill-door ! ” 

“Mr. Thornton,” said Margiiret, shaking 
all over with her passion, “ go down this 
instant, if yon are not a coward. Go down, 
and face them like a man. Save these poor 
strangers whom you have decoyed here, 
»Speiik to your workmen as if they were 
human beings. Speak to them kindly. Don’t 
let the soldiers come in and cut down poor 
creatures wdio are driven mad. I see one 
tliere who i.s. If you have any courage or 
noble quality in you, go out and speak to 
them, man to man.” 

He turned and looked at her while she 
s])oke. A dark cloud came over Lie face 
wliilo he listenetl. He set his teeth as he 
heard her words. 

“I will go. Perhaps I may ask you to 
accomfiany me downstairs, and bar the door 
behind me ; my mother and sister will need 
that protection.” 

“ Oh ! Mr. Thornton ! I do not know — I 
may be wrong —only — ” 

But he 'was gone ; he was downstairs in 
the hall ; he had unbarred the front door ; — 
all she could do was to follow liim quickly, 
and fasten it behind him, and clamber up the 
stairs again with a sick heart and a dizzy 
lieaiL Again she took her place by the 
farthest window. He was on the steps below ; 
she saw tliat by the direction of a thousand 
angry eyes ; but she could neither see nor 
hear anything save the savage satisfiictioii of 
the rolling angry murmur. She threw the 
window wide open. Many in the crowd ■were 
mere boys ; cruel and thouglitleB3,«^*miel 
because they were thoughtless ; some were 
men, gaunt as wolves, and mad for prey. 
She knew how , it was ; tl>ey were like 
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Boucher, — with starving children at home “ Never for your bidding !^* ezclahn^d\Mr., 
"-relying on ultimate success in their efforts Thornton. And instantly the storm 
to get higher wages, and enraged beyond The bootings rose and filled the 
measure at discovering that Irishmen were to Margaret did not hear them. Her eye was 
be brought in to rob their little ones of bread, on the group of lads who had armed them-^ 
Margaret knew it all ; she read it in Bou- selves with their clogs some time before. She ' 
cher’a face, forlornly desperate, and livid with saw their gesture — she knew its meaning, — : 
rage. If Mr. Thornton would but say some- she read their aim. Another moment, and 
thing to them — let them hear his voice only, Mr* Thornton might be smitten down^he 
--it seemed as if it would be better than this whom slie had urged and goaded to come to 
wild beating and raging against the atony this perilous place. She only thought how she 
silence that vouchsafed them no word, even could save him. She threw her arras around 
of anger or reproach. But perhaps he was him ; she made her body into a shield from- 
speaking now ; there was a momentary hush the fierce people beyond. Still, with his arms 
of their noise, inarticulate as that of a troop folded, he shook her off. 
of animals. Slie tore her bonnet off; and “Go away,’* said he,. in his deep voice, 
bent forwards to hear. She could only see ; “ This is no place for you.” 
for if Mr. Thornton had indeed made the “It is!” said she. “You did not see, 
attempt* to speak, the momentary instinct to what I saw.” If she thought her sex would 
listen to him was past and gone, and the be a protection, — if, with shrinking eyes she 
people were raging worse than ever. He had turned away from the terrible anger of 
stood with his arms folded ; still as a statue ; these men, in any hoi>e that ere she looked 
his face pale with repressed excitement, again they would have paused and reflected. 
They were trying to intimidate him — to and slunk away, and vanished, — she was 
make him flinch ; each was urging the other wrong. Their reckless passion had carried 
on to soUie immediate act of personal vio- them too far to stop — at least had carried some 
leijcc. Margaret felt intuitively that in an of them loo far ; for it is always the savage 
iijst.ant all would be nproar ; the first touch lads, with their love of cruel excitement, 
wouhl cause an exi)losion, in which, among who head the riot — reckless to wdiat blood- 
such hundreds of infuriated men and reckless shed it may lead. A ch^g whizzed through 
boys, even Mr. Thornton’s life would be the air. Margaret’s fiiscinated eyes watched 
unsafe, — ^that in another instant the stormy its progress ; it missed its aim, and she 
passions would have passed their bounds, and turned sick with .affright, but changed not 
swept away all barriers of reason, or appre- her position, only hid her face on Mr. Thorn- 
hension ^ of consequence. Even wdiile she ton’s arm. Then she turned and spoke 
looked, she saw lads In the back-ground again : 

stoopingtotukcofftheir heavy wooden clogs — “Eor God’s sake! do not damage your 
the readiest missile they could find; she saw it cans© by this violence. You do not know 
was the spark to the gunpowder, and, with what you .are doing.” She strove to make 
a cry, which no one heard, she rushed out of her words distinct. 

tlui room, down stairs, — she had lifted the A sharp pebble flew by her, grazing fore- 
great iron bar of the door with an imperious head and cheek, and di'awiiig a blinding sheet 
force — ^had thrown the door open wide — ^and of light before her eyes. Slie lay like one 
was there, in face of that angiy sea of men, dead on Mr. Thornton’s shoulder. Then ho 
her eyes smiting them with flaming arrows unfolded his arms, and held her encircled ia 
of reproach. The clogs were arrested in the one for an instant : 

hands that held them — the countenances, so “ You do well!” said he. “You come to 
fcllnota moment before, nowlookedirresoluto, oust the innocent stranger. You fall— yotf 
and as if asking what this meant. For she hundreds — on one man ; and when a woman 
stood between them and their enemy. She comes before you to ask you for your own 
could not speak, but held outlier arms to- sakes to be reasonable creatures, your 
wards them till'she could recover breath. cowardly wrath falls upon her ! You do 
“ Oh, do not use violence I He is one man, well ! ” They were silent wliile he spoke; 
and you iire many;” but her words died They were watching, open-eyed and open- 
away, for there was no tone in her voice ; it mouthed, the thread of dark-red blood which 
w^as but a hoarse whisper. Mr. Thornton wakened them up from their trance of pas^ 
stood a little ou one side ; he had moved away sion. Those nearest tlie gate stole out 
from behinidhei’, as if jealous of anything that ashamed; there was a movement through 
should come between him and danger. all the crowd— a retreating movement. Only ■ 

“ Go ! ” said she, once more (and now her one voice cried out : ^ 

voice was like a cry), “The soldiers are “ Th’ stone were meant for thee ; but thou 
sent for— -are coming. Go pe.aceably. Go wert sheltered behind a woman ! ” 
away. You shall have relief from your com- Mr. Thornton quivered with rage. The 
plaints, whatever they are.” blood-flowing had made Margaret consciouB 

“ Sh^l them Irish blackguards be packed — dimly, vaguely conscious. He placed her 
back again ? ” asked one fix>m out the crowd, gently on the door-step, her head leaning 
with fierce thre^ning in his voice. against the frame. 
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'^Oan you rest thef^?** he asked. But grazed liei* teipple. She has lost a go^d: 4^1 
witlxput waiting for her answei^, he went of blood, 1 am afraid.” , s - 

sloWlydown the steps right into the. jniddie “Sh)? Ipojl^fl jery seriously hurt^rirX^fOuld 

of the crowd. “Now kill me, if it your almost f^^py JxjiydeAd,” said, 
brutal will. There is no wonian tb shiejd me goo<l deal' amri^pd,^ , s-t.li 

here. You may beat, pe t^ death — ^you She lias 

W'ill never move me from \(^hay1[ haye <Jotor- to me smcc.**^ But all the blood ih Hisjbpcty 
milled upon — not you!*^ ';]Sy'^oo(l;an)pttgs^ to his hearttiasr he 

them, with his arms fold igd^ in 'iVrec^s;^ 1 y,.t{m spj^e, .^4^6 

same attitude as hb l^d. heeh . in’ bji an^jp^T^j^iy-rshe, cau #nd 

steps. * • , • 1 ^ thih^ 1 want ; and" do you go to your Irish 

But the retrograde mbvemeni^jfowayds ttie pcmde^ iwlp m;e ^cryipg and shoutipg as it 
gate had begun — as uu reason ingiy' perli^p they were lAad with fright.” 
as blindly, as the simultaneous anger., .Or He jvent, » Hp >yejxt a\yay as if weights 
l)erhaps the idea of the approach of the were tied tc'>' every limb that bore him from 
soldiers, and the sight of that pale, upturned l^r* Ho called Jane y, he called h|s sister, 
fiice, with closed eyes, still and sad'ae She should, ha vo all womanly care, all gentle 
marble, though the tears welled out of the tendance. But every pulse beat iu him as he 
long entaliglenient of eyelashes, and dropped remembered how she had come down and 
down ; and, heavier, slower plash than even placed herself in fhremost danger, — could it 
tears, came the drip of blood from her be to save hi ni ? At the, time he had pushed 
wound. Even the most desperate — Boucher her a.side, and spoken gruffly ; he had seen 
himself — drew back, faltered aw'a}', scowled, nothing but the unnecessary danger 5hc had 
and finally W'ent off, muttering cui’ses on the placed herself in. He went to his Irish 
master, who stood in his unchanging atUtijde, people, with every nerve in his body thrilling 
looking after their retreat with (Iefiiint^P 3 ’cs. fit the thought of her, and found it difficult 
The moment that retreat had changed ipto to'iinderstand enough of what they were say- 
a flight (as it was sure from its vej;y ch^^ iug to soothe and comfort away their fears, 
racter to do), ho darted lip th^ s^eps . to There, they declared, tliey would not stop ; 
Margaret. . they claimed to be sent back. 

She tried to rise without his help. And so he had to think, and talk, and 


“ It is nothing,” she said, with a sickly reason. 


There, they declared, they would not stop ; 
they claimed to be sent back. 

And 60 lie had to think, and talk, and 


smile. “The skin is grazed, and I was 
stunned at the moment. Oh, I am so 
thankful they are gone ! ” And she cried 
without restraint. 

He could not s^^mpathise with her. Ilia 


id, and I was Mrs. Tiiorntou bathed MargarbtV temples 
Oh, I am so with cau de Cologne. As the spirit ^noheid 
And she cried the wound, which till then neither Mrs. 

. Thornton nor Jane hatl perceived, Margaret 


He could not s^^mpathise with her. Ilia i opened her eyes; but it was evident, sh^^ did 
anger had not abated ; it was ratlier rising not know where slie was, nor who th^y wjere. 
the more as his sense of immediate daiiger The dark circles deepened, the lips quivered 
was passing away. The distant clank of the and contracted, and she became insensible 
soldiers was heard ; just five minutes too once moi’c. 

Lite to make this vanished mob feel the “She has had a terrible blow,” said Mrs* 
power of authority and order. He hoped Thornton. “ Is there any one who will go for 
they would see the troops, and be quelled by a doctor ] ” 

.the thought of their narrow escape. While “ Not me, ma'am, if you please,” said Jane, 
these thoughts crossed his miiid, Margaret shrinking back. “Them rabble, may be .all 
clung to the doorpost to steady herself: but about; I don't think this cut.^i^ijBO* d^ep, 
a film came over her eyes — he was only just ma'am, ns it looks.” . , ^ 

in time to catch her. “ Mother — motner I ” “1 will not run the chance. She "^l^aa hurt 

ctfeJ he. . “Come down — they are gone, and in our house. If you are a,, coward,. .Jane, I 
Miss Hale is hurt ! ” He bore her into ttie api not* I will go.” . ii i ' 

dlhing-i^oom, and laid her on the sofa there ; “XVay, ma'am, let me send one.iof the 

l.ald| her down softly, and looking on her pure police. There's ever so many come . up, and 
white fac6, the sense of what she was to him soldiera too.” 

caihe upon him so keenly that he spoke it out “ And yet you're afraid to go 1 | will not 
in his pain : have their time taken up with our errands. 

“ Oh, my , Margaret — my Mai-garet ! no They'll have enougjh to do to catch some of 

one can tell what you are to me ! Head — the mob. You will not be afraid to stop 

cold as 3 'ou lie there, you are the oply woman in this, house,” she asked contemptuously, 

I ever loved! Oh, Margaret — Margaret !” “and go on bathing Miss Hale’s forehead. 

Inarticulately as he spoke, kneeling by shall you. ? I, shall not be ten minuteaaway*” 
her, and rather moaning than saying the “Coiild not Hannah go, ma'am 

words, he started u^, ashamed of himself, as “ Why Hannah ? Why any one bu^, jou 7 • 

his mother came in. She saw nothing but No, Jane, if you don’t go^ I do.” . . / , / 
her son a little paler, a little sterner than Mrs. Thornton went first tb ihe room iu 
usual. ' which she had left Fanny stretched,', on, the 

' “Miss Halo is huift/niother. A stone has bed. She started up as her pother entered. 
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, " Oh, how you terrified, inej I 

thought you were a xdan that had got into 
the house.*' , . . ‘ 

!, The men are all ^oho away. 
Th<?fe’ aW^cKldiers all round thi^ jJa^e, seeking 
for their york now it is too late. Miss/Hale 
'fe JyiH’g''bn the dining-room' soni‘ badly hurt, 
l adi giving for the doctor." *, T ^ ‘ . 

’ ‘*GhJ'' don't, mamma ! they'll Inurdtr' you/’ 
She cluug to her molKei^s: ‘tfow. ■ .\5fi-s. 
Thornton wrenched it away ^Tth^lld gentle 
hand. -v . . . 

Find me some one else to go'; hut that 
girl must not bleed to death." . 

“ Bleed ! oh, how horrid ! How has she 
got hurt ? ^ 

“I don't know, — I have no time to ask. 
Go down to her, Fanny, and do try to make, 
yourself of use. Jane is with her ; and I 
trust it looks worse than it is. Jane has 
i*efhsed to leave the house, cowardly woman ! 
A lid I won’t put myself in the way of any 
more refusals from my servants, so I am 
going myself.” 

“ Oil, dear, dear ! ” said Fanny, crying, and 
preparing to go down rather than be left 
alone, with the thought of wounds and blood- 
shed in the very house. 

“ Oh Jane ! " said she, creeping into the 
dining-room, "what is the matter 1 How 
white she looks ! ITow did she get hurt ? 
Did they throw stones into the drawing- 
room ? ” 

Margaret did indeed look white and wan, 
although her senses were beginning to return 
to her.^ “But the sickly daze of the swoou 
made her still miserably faint. She wa^ con- 
scious of movement around her, and of ’re-‘ 
freshment from the eaii de Cologne, and' a 
craving for the bathing to go on without 
intermission ; but when they stopped to talk, 
she could no more have opened her eyes, or 
spoken to ask for more bathing, than the 
people who lie in death-like trance can move 
or utter sound to arrest the awful prepara- 
tions for their burial, while they are yet fully 
aware not merely of the actions of those 
around them, but of the idea that is the 
motive of such action. 

Jane paused in her batliing to reply to 
Miss Thornton’s question. ' ' 

" She'd have been safe enough, miss, if sbe^d* 
stayed iii the drawing-room, or come up 
us ; were in the front garret^ and could 
see it.all, out of harm’s way.” * ' 

"Where was she then?” said Fanny, 
drawing bearer by slow degrees as Uhe be-^ 
came accustomed to the sight of Mar^retfs 
pale face. . , - - 

" Just befoire the front door, with masteb ! 
said Jane' slgnifi^ntly. j 

" With John !. with my brother I How pid 
she get there ? " 

"Say,‘'tni8s,' that's not for me to Say,” 
answered Jane, with a slight toss of her 
headJ' 

"SAl^ihdrd” ? 


"Saiah wbatl" said Fanny^ with im- 
patient curiosity. " 

^ Jane resumed her hathibg, as' if what Sarah 
did or said was not exactly the thing she 
liked to repeat. 

"Sarah whait?” ask;€d, Fanny, sharply. 
"Don't apeak in these half sentences, or I 
can't uridcirstand you.” 

. ^^WelL miss, Binqe you will have it, Sarah, 


saw mIss Hale with her arms about master's 
I neck^ hugging him before all the people.” 

' " I don’t believe it,” said Fanny, “ I know 
she cares for my brother ; any one can see 
that ; and I dare say she'd give her eyes if 
lie|d marry her, — which he never will, I can 
tell her. But I don’t believe she’d be so bold 
and forward as to put her arms round his 
neck.” 

" Poor young lady ! she's paid for it dearly 
if she did. It’s my belief that the blow has 
given her such an ascendancy of blood to the 
head as she’ll never get, the better from. She 
loot^ like a corpse now." 

" " Oh 1 wish mamma would come ! ” said 
Fanny, wringing her hands. " I never was 
in the ro6m with a dead person before.” 

"Stay, miss! She’s not dead; her eye- 
lids are quivering, and here’s wet teara 
a-coining down her cheeks. Speak to her, 

; Miss Fanny ! ” 

" Are you better now ? ” asked Fanny, in 
a quavering voice. 

No answer ; no sign of recognition ; but a 
faint j)ink colour returned to her lips, 
.although the rest of her face was ashen 
pale. 

Mrs. Thornton came hurriedly in with the 
nearest surgeon she could find. 

" How is she ] A re you better, my dear ? ” 
as Margaret opened her filmy eyes, and gazed 
dreamily at her. " Here is M.r. Lowe come 
to see you.” 

Mrs. Thornton spoke loudly and distinctly, 
as to a deaf person. Margaret tried to rise, 
and drew hef ruffled, luxuriant haii‘ in-, 
stinetively over the cut. 

, "I am better now,”, sail! she, in a very 
IdWi’feiht voice. " I was a little sick.” 

Safe let him take her hand and feel her 
pulse. Tlje bright colour came for a moment 
into her face, as he asked to examine the. 
wound in her forehead ; and she glanced up 
at Jane, as if shrinking from her inspection 
more than from the doctor’s. 

" It is not much, I think. I am bettor 
now, I znust go home.” 

"Not ilihtUT have applied some strips ofj^ 
plMt6i^,'|in^ Voii have rested a little.” | 

She ‘6^‘laowh . without another ^ 

word, and sdlpwed it to be bound up. 

"Now, if^du please,” said she, "I musk 
go. ' }{amm'‘a will not see it, 1 think* It is 
under the hair, js it not ? ” . 

"Quite ; no one could telL'* 
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" But you must not go,” said Mrs. deed, I don^ believe it was so very much, of 
Thornton, impatiently. ‘‘You are not fit a hurt; only some people faint at the leant 
to go.” thing.” 

“ I must,” said Margaret, decidedly. ^‘Tliiiik “ I am aotry she is gone home,’’ said he, 

of mamma. If they slmnld hoar Besides, walking uncaflily about. “She could not 

I must go,” said she, vehemently. “ I can- liavo been fit for it.” 

not stay here. May I ask for a cab ?” “She said she was; and Mr. Lowe said 

“You are quite flushed and feverish,” she was. I went for him myself.” 
observed Mr. Lowe. ^ “Thank you, mother.” He stopped, and 

“ It is only with being here when I do so partly held out 'his hand to give her a grate- 
want to go. The air — ^getting away would fiil shake*. But she did not notice the move- 
do me n\ore good than anything,” pleaded meut. 

s^he. “ What have you done witli your Irish 

“ I really believe it is as she says,” Mr. people ? ” 

Low^e replied. “ If her mother is so ill as “ Sent to the Dragon for a good meal for 
yon told me on the way hero, it may be very them, poor wretches, j^nd then, luckily, I 
aorioiis if she hears of this riot, and does not caught Father Clrady, and I’ve asked him ’in 
see her daughter hack at the time she io speak to them, and dissuade them from 
expects. The injnry is not deep. I will going olf in a body. How did Mias Hale go 
fetch a eab, if your servants are still afraid home ? I’m sure she could not walk.” 
to go out.” “ She had a cab. Kverything was done 

“Oh, tliank you ! ” said Margaret. “It proi)crl 3 % even to tlie ])aying. Let ns talk of 
will do me more good than anything. It is something else. She has caused disturbance 
the air of this room that makes me feel so eiHuigh.” 

misera>)le.” “ 1 don't know where I should have been 

She leant back on the sofa, and closed her but for her.” 
eyes. Fanny beckoned her mother out of the “ Arc you become so helpless as to have to 
room, and told her something that made her be defended by a girl ? ” asked Mrs. Thorn- 
eqiially anxious with Margaret for the de- ton scornfully. 

parture of the latter. hJot that she fully He reddened. “Not many girls would 
believed Fanny's statement ; but she credited liave taken tlio blows on herself which were 
enough to make lier manner to Margaret meant for me. Meant with right down good- 
appear very much constrained, at wishing her will, too.” 

good-bye. « A girl in love will do a good deal,” re- 

Mr. Lowe returned in the cab. plied Mrs. Thornton, shortly. 

‘If you will allow me, I will see you “Mother!” Ho made a step forwards; 
home, Miss Hale. The streets are not very ' stood still ; heaved with passion, 
quiet yet.” She was a little startled at the evident 

Msu-garet’s thoughts were quite alive force he irsod to keep himself calm. She was 
enough to the present to make her desirous not sure of the nature of the emotions she 
of j;etting rid of both Mr. Lowe and the cab Jiad provoked. It was only their violence 
before she reached* Cram pton Crescent, for thit was clear. V/as it anger? His eyes 
fear of alarming her father and mother, glowed, his figure was dilated, his breath 
Beyond that one aim she would not look, came thick and fast. It was a mixture of 
That uily dream of iii.solent words spoken joy, of anger, of pride, of glad surprise, of 
about herself could never be forgotten — but panting doubt; but she couhl not read it. 
could be put aside till she was stronger — for, Still it made her uneasy, as the presence of 
oh I she was very weak ; and her mind all strong feeling, of which the cause is not 
sought for some present fact to steady itself • fully undoi’stood or sympathised in, always 
upon, and keep itself from utterly losing does. Slie went to the sideboard, opened a 
consciousness in another hideous, sickly drawer, and took out a duster which she 
swoon. kept there for any occasional purpose. She 

had seen a drop of eau de Cmogne on the 
CHAPTER THE TWEHTT-THiRD. poli.'^hcd arm of tlio sofa, and instinctively 

Margaret had not been gone five minutes sought to wipe it oif. But she kept her back 
when Mr. Thoniton came in, his face all turned to her son much longer than was 
a-glow. necessary ; nnd when she spoke her voice 

“ I could not come sooner : the super- seemed unusual and constrained. 

inteudent would Where is she ? ” He “ You have taken some steps about the 

looked around the dining-room, and then rioters, I suppose? You don’t .apprehend 
almost fiercely at his mother, who was any more violence, do you ? Wliere were 
quietly re-arranging the disturbed furiiiture, the police ? Never at hand when they’re 
and did not instantly reply. “Where is wanted!” 

Miss Hale ? ” asked he again. “ On the contrary, I saw three or four 

“ Gone home,” said she, rather shortly. of them, when the gates gave way, siruggling 
“Gone home ! ” and beating about in fine fashion; and more 

“Yes. She was a great deal better. In- came running up just wh^ the yard was 
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clearing* I might have given seme of the 
fellows in charge then if I had had my wits 
about me. But there will be no difliculty : 
plenty of people can identify them.” 

“ But won’t they come back to-night V* ' 

" I’m going to see about a sufficient guard 
f^r the premises. L have appointed to naeet 
Captain Hanbury in halt' an • hour at the 
station**^ 

“You must have some tea first.”' 

“ Tea I Yes, I suppose I mustt It’b-halfi- 
past-six, and 1 may be out for some time. 
Don’t sit uj) for me, mother.” 

“You expect me to go to bed before I 
have seen you safe, do you ? ” 

“ Weil, perhaps not.” He hesitated for a 
moment. “But, if I have time, I shall go 
round by Crumpton, after I have arranged 
with the police and seen Jfamppr ami Clark- 
son.” Their eyes met ; tliey looked at each 
other intently for a minute. Then she 
tisked : 

“ Why are you going round by Crumpton ? ” 

“To ask after jNliss fhale.” 

“1 will send. Williams must take the 
water-bed she enmo to atk for. He shall 
inc|airo how she is.” 

“ 1 must go myself.” 

^ “ Not merely to ask how Miss Ilnle is ? ” 

“ No, not merely for that. I want to tliatik 
her for the way in which she stood between 
me nn<l the mob.” 

“ Wliat made you go down at all 1 It 
was putting your head into tho lion’s 
mouth ! ” 

He glanced sharply at her ; saw that she 
did not know what b.ad passed between him 
and MargJirot in the drawing-room ; and 
replied by another question : 

“ Shall you bo afraid to be left without me 
iirit.il I can get some of the police ; or had 
we better send Williams for them now, id 
they could be here by the time we have done 
tea 1 There is no time to be lost. I must 
be otF in n quarter of an hour.” 

Ml’S. Thornton left tlie room. Her ser- 
vants wondered at her directions, usually so 
sharply-cut and decided, now confused and 
u?icerfcain. Mr. Thornton remained in tlic 
dining-room, ti’ying to think of the business 
he had to do at the police-office, and in 
reality thinking of Margaret. Everythiing 
seemed dim and yague beyond — behind — 
besides the touch of her arms ronml his 
neck — the soft clinging which made tlie dark 
colour come and go in his cheek as he 
thought of it. 

The tea would liave been veiy silent, but 
for Fanny’s perpetual description of her own 
feelings; how she liad been alarmed — and 
then thought they were gone — and then felt 
sick and faint and trembling in every limb, 

“There, tliat’s enough,” said her brother, 
rising from the table. “The reality was 
enough for me.” Ho was going to leave the , 
room, when hiS nn^ther stopped him with her! 
haml upon his ajim, ^ 

“Yoa will comeback here before you go 
ta:the Hales’,” said she, in low, ans^ious 
voice, 

know what I know,” said Fanny to 
hersel f, 

“Why? Will it be too late to disturb 
'them?” 

“John, come back to me for this one even- 
ing. It will be late for Mrs* Hale. But that 
is -not it. To-morrow you will— Come 
hsiok to-night, John!” She had seldom 
pleaded with her son at all — she was too 
})roud for that : but she had never pleaded in 5 
vain. 

“ I will return straight here after I have 
done my business. You will be sure to in- 
quire after them ? — after her ? ” 

Mrs. Thornton was by no means a talkative 
companion to .Fanny, nor yet was slie a good 
listener. But her eyes .and ears were keen 
to see and to listen to all the details her son 
could give, as to the steps he had taken to 
secure himself ami those whom ho chose to 
employ from any repetition of the day’s out- 
rages. He clearly saw his object. Funishmeut 
and suffering, were the natural consequences 
to those Avho had taken part in the riot. All 
that was necessary, in order that property 
should be pi’Otected, and that the will of the 
]»roprietor might cut to his cud, clean and 
sharp as a sword. 

“ Al other 1 Vou know what I have got to 
say to Miss Hale, to-morrow? ” 

The question came upon her suddenly, 
during a ])ause in which she, at least, had 
forgotten Margaret. 

ISlie looked uj> at him. 

“ Yes ! 1 do. You can hardly do otherwise.” 

“ Do otherwise ! I don't umlerstand you,” 

“ T mean that, after allowing her feelings so 
to overcome her, 1 consider you bound in 
honoui’ — ” 

“ Bound in lionour,” said he scornfully. “ I 
am afrai<l honour has nothing to do with it. 

‘ Her feelings overcome her ! * What feelings 
do you mean ? ” 

“ Nay, John, there is no need to be angry. 

Did she not rush down, and cling to you to 
save you from danger ? ” 

“ She did ! ” said he. “ But, mother,” con- 
tinued he, stopping short in his walk right in 
front of her, “ I dare not hope. I never was 
faint-hearted before ; but F cannot believe 
such a creature cares for me.” 

“ Don’t be foolisli, John. Such a creature ! 
Wliy she might be a duke’s (laughter, to liear 
you speak. And what proof more would you . . , 
have, [ wonder, of her caring for yon ? 1 can 
believe she has had a struggle wdlh her aris*- , 
tocratic way of viewing things ; but I 
her the better for seeing clearly at last. It'is 
a good deal for me to say,'* said Mrs. Tliorn- 
ton, smiling slowly, wliiie the tears stood in 
her eyes ; “ for after to-night I stand second. 

It was to have you to myself, all to myself, 
a few hour.s longer, that I begged you not to 
go till to-moiTow ! ” 
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Dearest mother ! ” (Still love is selfish, wonder those -people thought I was In love; 
apd in an instant he reverted to bis own tvith him, aftei;.- disgracing myself " 
hopes and fears in a way that drew tlxe cold way. I in love— and with him too 4'^ J'-'-Hir 
creeping shadow over Mrs. Thornton’s heart.) pale dife'ekS • suddenly became oiie 
“But 1 know she does not care for me. I tire; and aha! cowered her face Vitfilher 
shall put myself at her feet— I must; if it hands. . When* >.sbo:- took tbdm 
were but one cliance in a. thousand — or a palms. ^weroswefaiwith se^^Iding teai^ , 

million — I should dp it.’,* . . . , . . ; . . Oh! how « loif* I am fallen tlmt they should 

“Don't fear!” said his.motheti cnushiug say thajt ofi-mei^t i could not haV^ been 'So 
down her own personal mortific^tipui at itho bravet tbr/tudyiODo else, just because' her 
little notice he had taken of the rc'vreiobnlUivxn so ^ utteorlyr iud^ffeilent to modify indeed, I do 
of hei' maternal feelings — of , the paog iof not jK)sitiveiy dislike him.. It mhdtf me the 
jealousy that betnayed the intensity. of. her more sinxionsihrat there should be fair play 
disregarded love. “Don’t be afraid,” she bn eahli side; i mnl I could see what fail* play' 
said, coldly. “ As far as love may go she may wai. . it- Was’ not fiiir,” said slie vehemently, 
be wrorthy of you. It must liave t;iken a gobd “ that he should stand there shell^ed^ await- 
deal to overcome lier pride. ]3on’t bo airaid, iug the soldiors, who might catch tliK^se ^or 
John,” said she, kissing him, as she wished maddened Creatures fus in a trap-^without an 
him good night. Ami she went slowly and eflbrt on his part, to bring them to reason, 
majestically out of the room. But when she And it waa>WQrse than un&ur for themito set 
g(U- into lier own, she locked tlie door, and on him as they^ ih];:eateiied..» 1 would dw4t 
sate down to cry unwonted tears. a-ljain, let who will say what they like of me. 

li I saved one blow, one cruel, angry action, 
Margaret entered tho room (whei’e her that n\ight otherwise hive been committed, 
father and mother still sat, holding law con- I did a 'woman’s work. J^et them insult my 
versation together), looking voiy pale aind mai<len pride as, they will — I walk pure 
white. She came close up to them before' shh before God ! ” 


could trust herself to speak. 


‘^Sheiooked up, and a noble peace seemed 


“ Mrs. Thornton will send tho water-bed/ tP ■ descend and calm her face, till it was 
mamma.”/ “st.lMer than ohi.selled marble.^* 

“ Dear, how tired you look ! Is it very hot/ Dfxon cime in : 


Miu^aret ?” “If ydu please, Miss Margaret, here’s the 

“Very hot, and tho streets are rather water-bed from Mrs. ThorntonV It**^ too 


rough with the strike.” 


late for to-tiight, I’m afraid, fdr^iul&us is 


Mai-garet’s colour came back vivid nnd nearly asleep ; but it will nibely f6r 
bright as ever ; but it faded away instantly. • to-niowow.” • ' 

“Here has been a message from Bessy ' ^^Vbry,^’ Said Margaret. “ Ybh^hititt s^iid 
Higgins, asking you to go to her,” said MrN. our’berit thanks.” ^ '' 

Hale. “ Bia I’m sure you look too tired.” DiXon left the room for a moment.' 

“ Yes !” said Margaret. “ J am tired. I ‘“If yon ph^e, Miss Margai*et, he says 
cannot go.’* ^ he’s to ask particular how you are. ' *1 think 

She was very silent and trembling while' he^ must mean missus; but he says his last 
she made tea. She was thankful to see her %vord3 were to ask how Miss Hale was.” 
father so much occupied 'Vkuth her mother “ Me ! ” said Margaret, drawing ']hei*self 
as not to notice her looks. Even after her up. “I am quite well. Tellhiml amper- 
roother went to beil, he was not content to be foctly well.” But her complexion was as 
absent from her, but im<lertook to read her deadly white as her handkerchief ; aiid her 
to sl^p. Margaret was alone. • hesid ached intensely. ‘ -*0' 

.!“ Now I will think of it — now I wUl Mr. .Hale now came iii.’ He hiV 

remember it all. I could not befoi-e— *I daroel sleeping wife ; and wanted, MargiEiret saw, 
noti’^> Shu Rit still in her chair; her hahds' amused and interested ' by something 
olaaped on her knees, her lips compressed, herl tlmt she was to tell him. ' sweet 

eyes 1 fixed as one who sees a vision.' -'She' patience did she bear her pam, without a 
drew d deep breath. ' word of complaint ; and rummaged’ ilp num- 

J, who hate scenes — T, who have despised burluse small subjects for conversation -T^-all 
people for showing emotion — who have except the riot, and that she never named 
thought them wanting in self-control— I went once. If turned her sick to think of it. 
down, and must needs throw myself into the ‘^'Good night, Margaret. I have evety 
xndl^, like a romantic fool ! Did I do aiiy chance of •« good night myself^ and you are 
good ? They would have gone away without looking very pale with your watchihg. I 
me, I dare say.” But this was .overleaping shall call IHxon if ' your liiother needs 'any-' 
the rational conclusion, as in an iiistant her thing. Do you go to bed, and sfeep llke a 
well-poiseil judgment felt. “No/ perhiips top; for I’m sure you need it, poor* Child ! ” 
they would not. I did somo good, i But “ Good night/ papa.” - > .. 

what possessed me to defehd that' man as if She let her colour go— the foi-ebd" smile 

he were a helpless ehiki!' Ah!” said she, fade^ hway— the eyes doll wijh* heavy* 

^ clenching her hands ^ (together, “it is no 1 pain. She releas^ her strong will froni its 
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IbULLFBOG. 


tfLBk. Slke might feel] 

iJlii|ttd%eAry.i • 

£|li9 4owD<Biid never stirred.^' ^ move 
hand ibr '^foot^hr even so much* is dno fiager, 
ivcitil4,iJMbve been an exertion beyond the 
powers of either volition Or motion.^ She wan 
so tixfecL so stttiined, that > she thought i She 
never ‘Slept at all ; her feverish tuebgHta 
passed and repassed the boundary^ Between 
sleeping and waking, ami kept thieir^’own 
miserable identity. She oould dot he^ alotia^ 
prostrate, powerless as she Was^«^a oloud of 
faces looked up at her^ gMiig her no idea of 
fierce vivid anger, or of personal danger, but 
a deep sense of shame tliat she should thus 
be the object of universal regard^^a sense of 
shame so acute that it seemed as if she would 
fain have ImrrCAved auto the earth to hide 
heiaelf, and yot could not escape out of that 
unwinking glare of (many eyes. 


CHIP. 


oun RUfiSlAlt RKLATIOKS. 

* * 

Mr. J. T. Danson tells ua, in a paper 4re- 
ccntly read before the Statistical Society ou 
Our Coinraei*co with Eu^sia, that, while 
Great Britciin ex])oils goods to the aiuiual 
v^lue of sixty bhilliugs lor every inhabitant, 
and France to the value of thirty-three 
hhilliugs .per individual, the sliipmenth from 
Tlusbia auiouut to no more than four shillings 
and twopence per liead. It is espeeia/Jy in- 
teresting at, this time to understand ouivawii 
trading relations with Russia, since tlie war 
must affect the prico of the iirticles derived 
fiomtliat source. Her priuciptil export^ to 
Great Ihitain are grain ami flour to tho 
value of three and a lialf miUions sterling per 
annum ; tallow two aud a quaitcr millions ; 
flax and linseed two and a half millions ; 
hemp one million ; sundries one mllliou. 
Total, teu and a quarter millions. On the 
other hand, the Russian people ai’e customers 
to us for not more than four millions in v.due; 
the difference or balance of trade being made 
up to tliem by remittances in cash. 

By observing of what these four JwUUua 
w oi-th of goods are composed, and what 
manner tbey-SJre distributed for consumption, 
we obtain some insight into the physical 
welfare pf the Eustoan people. About one 
third uf these imports is composed tropical 
or southern produce, aud is entirely cou- 
sumed by tho nobility of the laud. Another 
tliird is equally imported lor their behoof, 
and consists of manufactured goods silk, 
cotton, linen and wool : the n^es scorning 
to use the home-made fabrics, pay no cisgard to 
tlie enormous prohibitory duties levied on. 
these imports. Another third is made up of 
salt, which tinds its way aoiougst both rich and 
poor, end of raw materials, such os cotton, 
silky aud dye^for^the Supply of the highly, 
protected natl^w^manufactures. It is there- 


fore not withbut justice that the remark hai} 
been made by a writer on Russia, that ilie 
peasantry pi*oduce the exports and the nobi- 
Rty consume the imports. 

* Tlie exports from Russia to this cOuUtry 
are tallow, to the extent of sevSnty-tWo per 
cent of our entire imports of that artlcld; 

the' proportion of sixty-six per 
hemp the propottiop of slxty-two 
per*C8«tj RUtl grain at the r.ate of fourteen 
per cent. ‘*rhe siipplies of Russian flax haVe 
meteased* of late yeats at the rate of only 
five per cent, Oiir other foreign supplies 
havtng augmented by forty per cent; and 
whilst Itussian tallow has decreased by twenty 
per cent, other tallows have increased One 
hundred per cent. 

BULLFROG. 

I CLAIM to be a free-born Briton. I havu 
been told lam, so many times, by so luauj dif- 
ferent persons, trom so many platforms, news- 
pa4>er columns, and honourable houses, to 
which honourable gentlemen come down on 
purpr>se to tell me that 1 am free and a Briton, 
that I have grown quite to believe in my 
freedom and niy Biitish birth. I believe in 
them implicitly and without reservation. 

I Stay, J am a free-born Briton, and I 
am proud of it. 1 pay my taxes, — a. few with 
pleasiup, more with reluctance, some with 
grumbling and aveisiou ; but I do pay theu> 
all, somehow. 1 know that my house is my 
castle ; th.it the blackest bondsman landing 
on my shores becomes free ; that my repre-^ 
sciitativc b\stem does (in a certain bungiing 
manner) lopieseiit me, luy wife and children,, 
my wants and wishes ; that my miniatera 
only hold oflice during good behaviour ; that 
my PI ess is free as the air 1 breathe ; tbai 
the Queen cannot shut me out of her parks 
(even if slie wislied to do so, of any such in- 
tention of doing wliich I entirely acquit the 
illustrious lady) ; that the Woods and Forests 
ciiinot sliiit me out of Westminster Hall, nor* 
the sheiitlfe out of the gallery of the Old 
Bailey, -^-at least that they cannot ItgtiUy do 
s0, tiiA^ugh they do shut me out from tiiuo to 
timo^txn the pretexts of half-crowns^ interest-* 
ing murder trials, &c. I know that 1 am 
legally fiee and iiidependeut ; that I liave^t 
legal guai duiu in the Lord Oliancellor, and three 
legal nursing mothers in the Poor Law Corn-* 
missioners ; that all in this great Res Fublica 
is done lor me and by me — ^Tbe People, 

It is bccaittie 1 know this^ and have read 
and sung Rule Britannia, chorusing till I wswt 
hoarse that Britons never, never, never wilb 
be slaves, that I am determined not to submits 
to the tyraiOiy of Bullfrog. Who is 
frog 1 should like to know, tliat he is t6 
dictate to me how 1 am to act and speak and 
think ; whotn 1 am to like and dislike ; what 
I OfOiL to read and wiite ; what I aip to eoty 
drink, aud avoid ; whom 1 am to recognise aud 


Household words. 


[CftnduoteA bj 


whom to cut ? Who is Bullfrog, that he swell as much as he pleases ; he will biirat at 
should stand at my elbow, a thousand times last, and his marsh will know him no more, 
more exigent and obtnisive than Sancho’s For Bullfrog would not be Bullfrog 
physician, and with liis puny bdton wave were not c'ontiuually emulating that emerited 
away the viands that I love,— nay, with e\'eii prototype of his in the fable, and straining 
more insolence and pretension than the Bara- till his eyes start out of his head, and’ the 
tai’ian i)raclitioiier, insist upon my gorging froggish blood out of his veins, in a miserable 
myyi^lf with meats of his selection — meats attempt to attain the size and stature of the 
which my stomach rebels against and my lordly bull above him. Whenever a great thing 
soul abhors ? Is it because Bullfrog is related j is done, a great principle recognised, a great 
by the nu'tlier’s side to the Bellows fimily, ; man made manifest, forthwith up rises Bull- 
and is a distant connection of the Blowers, frog from the mud and the rushes ; forthwith 
and the Puffs, and the Bl.'itaiils ? Is it be- he swells and svrells and swells. He is ridi- 
cau«!e he mfirricd Miss TIogg (of the Whole- culous of course ; it would be well enough if 
<j<iinho family), that I am to ]nn mv faith on he were only ridiculous ; but thcfworst Of it is 
Bullfrog, and reverence liis dicta in all matters that the other frogs believe in him ; likewise 
of taste as well as conduct, and accci3t him as the toads, and the tadpoles, and the newts: they 
my arbiter elegantiariiin, — ray guide, pliilo- all believe in him, and cry what a fine frog lie 
soplier, and friend? Am I to give up my | is as they see him swell, and hear him roar (for 
convictions, to abandon my preconceived ! your Bullfrog can roar lustily) — till he bursts, 
notions, to w'rite myself down an ass, which j When a few learned and pious men 
is a hundred degrees w^orse than being written | possibly vain, perhaps mistaken, certainly 
down one by somebody else 1 Am I to see enthusiastic, obviously disinterested, parted 
through Bullfrog’s spectacles ; to ri<le behind from the church that reared, and the schools 
him on his hobbyhorse and a pillion ; to of learning that nurtured them, then, from 
stand ill his shoes ; be fed • with mind-pap afar off, uprose Bullfrog, and swelled and 
from his spoon, and learn my A B C from his roared. Bullfrog gave up no fat living : not 
hornbook ? No, not for a thousand Bullfrogs, he. Prebend he stuck to, and fellowship he 
It is my steadfast opinion that the British llield on to with prehensile tenacity ; but he 
public are not only in danger of falling under ! parted Iiis Iiair dowm the middle, and allowed 
the tyranny of Bullfrog, hut that a consider- : it to grow down his back ; he left off wearing 
able section of them are absolute! v subject to ! collars to his coat, collars to his shirt, and 
his liumiliating domination. Not believing in, j bows to his neckcloth ; ho fastened his waist* 
or setting tlie slightest store by the opinions ' coat behind; abjured pomatum ; shaved three 
of Bullfrog, I am sensible that lie has legions! times a day ; cut out a large cross in red 
of dupes, admirers, and adherents. I deplore ■ cloth, and pasted it on his prayer-book ; and 
this. I consider Bullfrog to be a shallow, j dated his letters Feast of St. Puterpotte, Eve 
conceited, mischievous impostor, and I de- j of St. Gilles. He did not read the Fathers, 
nounce him as such. I don’t care about his but lie quoted them. He dined upon jiarched 
being on visiting terms with Sir Fretful peas twice a week, and was suspected of wear- 
Plagiary, and liaving Bangle and Sneer at ing vegetables of that description in his jiatent 
his elbow. £ don’t care for his kinsman Mr. leather boots. He did not condemn while 
Puft’s tragedy, in Avhich the heroine goes mad mildly refraining from absolutely approving 
in white satin and the coiilidaut in white the w-oaring of, hair shirts, spiked girdles, and 
linen. I don’t care for his having the press sackcloth drawers. He talked of lectei’iis, 
under his tlmrab” (as he boasts) ; for his piscinae, pyxes, octaves, novenai^ matins, 
telling me what they say at the clubs for vespers, and complins. He almd^ ruined 
his after-dinner speeches; for his platform himself in the purchase of flowers for the 
speeches; for his stage speeches; for his communion-table of his quiet, humble, little 
pulpit speeches ; for his advertisements, pla- country church. He preached in a surplice, 
cards, posters, slips, cards, circulars, and and i^ut the ragged little boys of the village 
handbills. I won’t believe in his coals, his into surjilices too, and made them chant 
hats, his cookery, his books, his patriotism, drearily, to the groat scandal of the white- I 
his pills, his temperance, his accomplish- headed organist and the parish clerk. He 
ments as a linguist, his leaders, his travels ma<le more bows than a dancing-master, and 
I don’t know how far beyond the Bocky went through more postures than an acrobat, 
Mountains, his sesthetic tragedies, his poetry in the solemn, simple Liturgy. He wrote 
(spasmodic or otherwise), his pictures, his foolish letters to his bishop, and foolish 
lectures, his Shakespearean impersonations, pamphlets for the benefit of his butterman. 
his Seers (of Poughkeepsie or otherwise), his He shared, with lap-dogs, bearded luusio 
remedial measures, and his finality, I snap masters, and quack-doctors, the capricious 
my fingers at the statistics which he vomits ; adinirabion of wheezy dowagers and seiiti- 
I scorn his tables that turn, his chefibniers mental young ladies with long auburn ringlets, 
that argue, and his music-stools that, reason. In short — what iscurious, but perfectly recou- 
Let him pass acts of parliament, I will cilaUe with the Bullfrog^ organisation-— he 
drive six-in-hand* through them, till they are made an ass of himself, 
repealed. Let him croak, puff, blow, and Bullfrog’s great <^osafb^the bull--is ' 
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• remarkable for bis obtuse perversity ia run** J^Iasceaas, and give you commissions for can- 
ning at a ‘.gate: it is all the same to Bull vasesliftyfeet by twenty, the painting of which 
shovild the.gate happen to be a railway one, shall last ypu life long, and make you a iuil- 
witli an express train passing in fi ont of it, at Iloimaire. But you can't do it, Bullfrog, 
the rate of sixty miles an hour. In a parity Here are two or three good and tree young 
of perverseness the ecclcsuistical Bullfrog en- njen. Scholars, enthusiasts, thinkers ; indefar 
deayoiirs to puff the poor twopenny wax taper, i tigable in study, triumphant in performance, 
anent which, with its attendant candlestick [^Theypaint pictures in which the subtle delicaw 
there is such a terrible pother between him , of thought, and poetical feeling, arms itself 
and his bishop, into the diuionsions of that ' against the world in the chain-mail of reality, 
famous candle which Latimer told good J^cause these painters depict with minute 
master Eidlcy should never be extinguished fidelity the minutest accessories to the story 
in Euglaud. But it will not do Bullfrog, they tell ; because they conquer the mam- 
We know which is the twopenny taper and j pulated representatiou of the mortar between 
which the church candle, xou may preach | the bricks, the reticulations of the leaves, the 
in a surplice, a shirt over your clothes, like a ’ bloom on the petals of the flowers, the ruddle 
Whiteboy, a smock-frock, a flour-sack, or a on the sheep, the pores of the flesh, the re- 
hiU’lequin's jacket, if you like ; you may I flection of the face in the class and the form in 
make such reverences and gyrations before '■ the water ; therefore Bullfrog, who thinks he 
carved screens and oriiaiiiental brass work j had better paint and be a brother too, perches 
as may warrant your being mistaken for . himself on the topmost peak of the easel, 
my friend ISaltimbaiique tumbling over head and begins to swell and croak for brother- 
aud oars in the booth yonder; you may hood. “ Let us have the B. B. B., the Beauty 
wear your hair parted in the mi<fdle, behind, in Bricks Brotherhood,’* says Bullfrog. No 
before, or twisted into a tail, after the • more aerial perspective, no more middle 
Chinese flishioii ; you may mortify yourself | distance, no more drawing from the antique, 
w'ith fasts, macerations, vigils, and disciplines, no more classical landscape ; have we not the 
till you become as emaciated as Jean Daptiiste bricks in the workhouse-wall opposite, to 
Whatshisname, tlie living skeleton (a deail study from ? Are they not real ? Go for 
skeleton now, 1 opine) ; you may publish | reality. Go for .a basket of sprats with every 
w’hole libraries of controversial i)ortmanteaiis, ; osier in the basket and every scale on the 
baiici boxes, and Cheshire cheese wrappers, ‘ sprats, because the basket is a basket, 
but you shall not ride over me, Ihillfrog. land the sprats are sprats. Go for bad 
I am a frec-boru Briton (I think I observed , drawing, because you cannot draw ; for grimy 
that before) and 1 bate cant — which is Bull- colour, because a factory chimney is grimy ; for 
frog. Also arrogance. Which is Bullfrog, violently iiilnirmonious colour, because a » 
Also the conceited puffery and exaggeration yellow bonnet with scarlet poppies in it, 
of ridiculous and olieiisivo ceremonies into though producing a violent and inharmonious 
rule.s of faith and conduct. Bullfrog again, effect, is real. Go for ugliness, because iigli- 
If I am to be a religious Briton let me have ness is oftentimes terribly real, and because 
by all means as much faith, hope, and charity you cannot depict beauty. Beality is ugly 
as possible; but don’t tell ]iie that there is (sometimes) and must be faithfully rendered 
any faith, or hope, or cliai ity in the Reverend for the honour and glory of the B, B. B., 
Bullfrog bribing the blackguard, “ little Frog- certainly. A laystall is ugly ; a wretched, 
gees,” to pelt liis rivals — the billstickcrs — ragged, untaught, street Arab boy is ugly ; but 
with rotten eggs, on a disi)utod question you, miserable Bullfrog, can you paint, can 
of churchwardens and candlesticks. you even understand, the beauties of the gold 

You had better paint, Bullfrog. No free- and silver skies, the leafy woods, the spangled 
born Briton in this favoured island would be and jewelled fields, the sounding sea 1 , 

happier than I would bo to recognise and • It is because I wish the character of Bull- 
ailmlre a good, a great picture from your frog to be thoroughly known (with a view to 
pencil. And though 1 denounce you by times, his being as thoroughly exposed and ultimately 
as an imitator, I would in no case decry imi- demolished) that I now call attention from 
tation in art where imitation is associated his mischievous imitative foolery to his more 
with study, with appreciation, with progress, mischievous imitative roguery. It is the 
Copy, follow, dwell upon those grand old delight of this reptile triend of mine to 
'masters of the Loggie and Stanze, whose foot^ foist delusions on the public mind ; to 
steps echo through the corridors of Time, pass off brainless impostors for trauscendant 
Pin your faith upon a Giotto or a Cimabue. geniuses ; to exaggerate back-stairs scanma^ 
Cry with Gainsborough that you are going to gery into grave conspiracies ; to set ignorance 
heaven, and that Yamlyke is of the com- and impudence and conceit, side by side wi<& 
paiiy ; paraphrase Erasmus, and say, “ Sancte wit and Learning and pathos ; to persuade j 
Eafaelle, orate pro nobis ; ” be a disciple, and Penny whistle that the eyes of Europe are 
a passionate one, of the colourists of Venice, upon him ; to tell Earthworm that forty j 
the draughtsmen of Florence, and the thinkers centuries look down imon him from the pyra- 
of Borne. Do this^ Bullfrog, and I will imme- mids ; to elevate the Three Tailors of Toolcy 
diat.ely change^ my name from Muggins to I Street into the people of England* | 
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Bullfrog must be literary, of course. Here 
is a brave but teiuler-hearted Christian gen- 
tlewoman, who sits down and writes us a 
good book upon a subjeo): that^ must 
come home to every Christian man and 
woman in this working world. Suppose 
we call the book the gr^at/ J^atagonia^ 
novel. Bullfrog is on the alert. He has hw 
pen ready nibbed, hH 'dihtindfh^ 
in first-rate working order. He covers the 
dead w^alls ■ and hoarding with . 
announcements of the fortneoming' publica- 
tion of tlie great trans-Patagonian novel 
— the Scavenger. Twelve million copies 
sold in twelve weeks. Fifty-five tliousand 
cambric pocket-handerchiefs, and forty-eight 
thousand phials of sal- volatile purchased in 
trans-Patagonia on the first day of publica- 
tion. Everybody ought to read the Sca- 
venger. 1 read it» and don't like it. 
I don't think much of the other great Pata- 
gonian novel — the Mud Lark, tliough it con- 
tains that exquisitely-sentimental lyric, 
Little Dirty’s Song of tlie Rushlight. 1 
don’t care for Gauze and Guilt, Mi-s. Modely’s 
great Crim-Tartar novel. I yawn over Miss 
Wiredraw’s I*assion and Pantomime, ninety- 
seven thousand four hundred and eightyrsix 
copies of which were disposed of in the 
space of three days, four hours, nine minutes, 
and twelve seconds. 1 fall asleep over 
Miss Ada Johnnycake's Tears, Treacle, and 
Terror. I find in all these great novels 
little but platitudes, wishy-washy sentiment, 
conteuiptible and transparent imitations 
of great exemplars, and endless, drouthy, 
watery-eyed, maudlin “ talkee.” I rever- 
ence real pathos and real seutimeut ; but 
1 scorn Bullfrog hiding his fat foolish face 
in a pocket handkerchief (squinting over 
the corner thereof at the publisher's 
ledger), and weeping sham tears enough 
for that larger reptile friend of his, the 
crocodile. 

Bullfrog is a noisome pest in every field of 
literature. Young Flackus, for instance 
(Horace is his Christian name), is a poet. 
He writes the most delicious ditties, the most 
. captivating sonnets. He fiings fiowora of 
.grace, ,anu loveliness, and humour, 
pathos, around him with the most delightful 
qapripeL— .bless liim ! But sometimes he haa 
what the French call lubies. He is dark 
mysterious, hazy, vehement about nothing. 
He is occasionally nonsensical. He grinds 
his teeth, and is spasmodic. Bullfrog be^ 
holds him, and instantly has the stomach^ 
ache, and foams at the mouth. His friends 
Ragg, and Tatters, and Hicvius, and Meevius, 
have frightful spasms, roll on the hearthrug, 
and make poetry hideous by their ‘howlinga 
Biui grammar, involved style, foggy ideas, inco- 
herent declamation, wordy bombast, pass (at 
least, Bullfrog endeavours to make them pass) 
current for poetry. Thus, too, because Viking, 
the great Nordt-konig of philosophy, is strong 
and terrible to look upon ; because he writes 

with an adamantine stylet upon a plate of 
seven- times tempered steel ; because he 
kpot^rs >vl|at'' l|io^ ^aid and Odip fought : 
b<icaase|h^lial |o ^qny gjpoq wJOrds ^d good 
thought at command that ne^ls occa- 

sionally troubled with the embarras do rich- 
i esses; mid /becomes complicated ; Bullfrog, 
who has notlpng wWey^^^ to say, except 
“ Croak, ^ ‘Cotieeal his ignorance 

by the assuming to he complicated. 

,You, aa’;e npt J,o suppose, Bullfrog, if I 
only adduce one more instance of your 
ubiquity, that I am at all at a loss for sub- 
jects,, oi^ wliioh/ to vent my just indignation 
against you. There are things I know about 
you, my friend, connected with' tht ^Beer 
question, the general Sunday questima^ the 
Education qnestion; the Cdlontsation ques- 
tion, the Prison discipline questi<m-^-4hings in 
which you have manifested enough rancour, 
ignorance, and presumption; to bring you a 
thousand times to sliame, if shame you had^ 
or knew, or ever heard of. 

In common with many other firee-bom 
j Britons 1 have great liking and respect for 

1 public amusements. I like tlie sound, sterling, 
•nervous English drama— the good play, played 
by good actors. But if my • friend C^iarles 
Bodger chooses to get up the second part of 
Henry the Sixth, at the Royal Pantechnicon, 
with the most gorgeous accessories of scenery, 
costume, and decorative furniture in general 

1 will nut quarrel with him, nor will I" stand 
out for the text, the mere text, and nothing 
blit the text. I am for catliolidity^; but for 
toleration in catholicity. Rope dancing is 
good in its place. Tumbling and postiirlng 
are good (though painful) in their place. I 
like to see the clown steal sausages at 
Christmas, but not in the awful play 
scene in Hamlet. Richarrlson's show is 
admirable ; Horse-riding is capital. Let 
Bullfrog fool himself with fire-eaters, sword- 
swallowers, ribbon-voniiters, conjurors, acro- 
bats, learned pigs, live armadillos, and spotted 
girls. But do not let Bullfrog tell me that the 
drama is to be revived through the agency of 
the Hve armadillo, or that 'the only hope 
of: the admirers of Shakespeare, rests on the ' 
atjotted girl. Neither shidl ’Bullfrog revive 
thodrama by crystal curtains, distril^ions of 
soup, coals, and counterpanes to the rufifians 
of ’Low l/ane, or presentations of a glass 
of ale and a sandwich to every visits to 
the pit, and a boiled leg of mutton and 
trimmings to every occupant of a private 
box. Herein, as in his other pi'esentments, > 
Bullfrog swelLs ami swells exceedingly ; and ; 

when ho is' swollen to his largest dimoosioxin 
^bursts 1 

Next Weok will be Published the Tuirtkesttk Fabt of 

NORTH AND SODTH. 

By the AUTHOR OF MAR^ BARTON. 
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MR BULL’S SOMN’AMBULIST. meiit. Bilious habit. Circtilation, very 
. ^ ‘ ' ‘Alnggisli. Spe(^cli, drowsy, indistinct, and 

)A.n extremely difiioiilt oafio of soinnam- nontased. Senses, feeble. Memory, short. 
buUWf occiining in the family of that Pulse, very languid, A remarkjibly slow 
respected gentleoiau JNla. and at ^le goer. At all times a ht^avy sleeper, and diffi- 

prcaei&t time developing itself without any cult to awaken. When aWakejled, peevish, 
nutigaiioat of it» apparently hopeless EarUer in life had fits, and was much con- 
aymptoina, will furnish tha subject of the toitcd — fust on one ^ide And then on the 
pre^ut paper.' Apatt from its cuiious other.” 1 

psychological interest,! it ia worth invtatiga- It wns within a few Weeks of her inexpli- 
tion, an having caused and still camming ^Ir.t.caMo uppeAiauceat the head of Air. Buirs 
Bull great anxiety of mind wlien lie fallw iilto ftrnily, that this ancient female fell into a 
low spirits. I may observe, as oue df i|ie -state Of soinna'mbttliam. Mr. Bull observed 
medical attendants of the family, that this lief— il ijnote Ids own words — ^“eternally 
is not very often th e case, nil things constdereil tnoorihig about the House,” and, putting some 
Mr. Bull being of a sanguine tomperatocnt, «qhe&tions lo lier, and finding that her replies 
good-a[iatured to a fault, and highly confident were mere gibbernh, sent for me. I found 
m the strength of his constitution. This her on n bench lu the Upper Servants’ 
confidenne, I regret to add, makes him too evidently fast asleep (though her eyelids were 
fipoquOiitly neglect himself when there ia an qien), and breathing stertorously. After 
licoesaity for his being caieiul. <*liaking her for sonic time with Mr. Bull’s 

The patient in whom are manifested the assistance, I inquired, ‘‘I>0 }ou know who 
diatreasingr symptoms of somuambuham X you are * ” She icplied, "Lord I Abby Dean, 
shall de'scribe, is an old womans- M«,s. to be suie ! ” I said, * Do j on know where 
AnioainDKAN^ The recognibed abbreviation you are*” She answered, with a sort of 
of her almost obsolete Christian ntinio is fretful defiance, "At the head 6f Air. Bull’s 
used for brevity’s sake in Mr. Bull’s lumily, estabb-^liment.” T put the question, ^*^00 y6u 
and she is always known m the House as know what you have to do theie ?” Her reply 
Auhy DiiiAN. By that name 1 shall call her, wa^, “ Ye'^ — nothing.” Air, Bull then SntCr- 
therefore, in reooiding her symptoms. j»osetl, and informed me, with some heat, that 

As if everything about this old woman this as the utmost satisfaction he had been 
were destined to be strange 'and exceptional, able to elicit "from the confounded old 
it is lemarkable that although Abby Dean woman,” since she last brought her boxICs 
is at the head of the Upper Servants’ iialh Into the family mansion. ' 

and occupies the post of housekeeptr in Mr. Blie was smartly blistered, daily, fox' a c6n- 
BuUr’s family, nobwy has the least ooiifidciice sideYable time. Mustard poultices Were 
in heir, and even Mt. Bull himbclf Ua^snotvtlie freely Applied ; caustic was used As o, 
slis^Uest idea how i^e got into the ailuatidn. | cdontei^iiritant ; setons were inserted in her 
'Wieii preesod upon the subject, as lliavc nebkj and she was trotud about, .and poked, 
sometimes taken tlie liberty of prfessinglliim, and' jifnched, almost unremittingly, by c^i- 
heeoratches his head, stales, aud is vtnable tain seivnnts very zealous in their attacU- 
to give any other explanation than Well ! ineiit to Air. Bull. I i egret to state tHat 
Thezfi isie is. That’s all / know!’’ nDn under this treatment, sh.iiply continued at 
these occasions he is so exoecdiuglyi diseeo- intervals from that period to the presont, 
certed aud asliamed, that 1 have forbome to she has become worse instead of better. She 
point out to him the absurdity of his taking her has now subsided into a state of constant ana 
wdthout a character, or ever having aupposed Sotaliainbnlism, from which there 

(as T assume he must have suppobcd) that is n<0'^hu!mhti ^hope of her recovery, 
such a superannuated person could bo worth The ctfsb, being one of a comatose xiAture, 
her wages. is^ chiefly interesting fbr its obstinacy. Its 
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lias any moment of brilliancy irradiated tbe | common 'with the rest of Lis worldly goods, 
leihargic state of this unfortunate iemale. | under the care of Abby Dean. Now, I 
Her proceedings are in iiccordauco with those [ am not at the present moment prepared 
of most of tlie dreariest somnambulists of i wiih a theory of the means by which this 
whom we have a reliable record. She will | ill-starred female is enabled to exercise a 
get up ^\nd ilress herself, and go to Mr. Dull’s ^ subtle influenco on inert matter ; but, it is 
Treasury, or take her seat on her usual j unquestionably a fact, known to many tliou- 
Beuchin the U) per Servants* Hall, avoiding sands of credible persons who have watched 
on tlie way the knocking of her head against the case, that she has paralysed the whole 
■walls and doors, but giving no other sign of Cabinet 1 Miraculous as it msiy appear, the 
intellocliKil vigour. She will sometimes sit Cabinet has derived infection from her som- 
up very late at night, moiuiing and iiiuttei big, nambulistic giiardiansbip. It is covered 
aiid occasionally rising oii her legs to com- with dust, full of moth, gone to decay, and all 
plain of being attacked by enemies. (The but useless. The hinges aj’e rusty, the locks 
coni mull delusion that people are conspiring aie stiff, the creaking doors and drawers will 
against her, is, as miglit naturally be ex- neither open nor shut, Mr, Bull can insi« 
pected, a feature of her disi asc.) She will iiuate nothing into it, aud can get nothing out 
frequently cram into her pockets a large ae- of it but otHce paper and red tape — of which 
cumulation of Mr. Bull’s hills, plans for the article he is in no need whatever, having avast 
iinprovenicnt of his estate, and other docu- supply on lianJ. Kven Johnny is not dis- 
ments of irnportance, and will droj) ihc same tinguihliable, iu the general shrinking and 
without any leason, and refuse to take them warping of itsill-litted iisaterials ; and 1 doubt 
up again when they are offered to her. Other if there ever wore such a rickety piece of 
similar papers she will hide in holes and furniture beheld iu the world ! 
corners, quickly forgetting what she has done Mr. Bull’s distress of mind is so dilhcult 
with them. Sometimes, she wiil full to to separate from his housekeeper's somnam- 
wringing her hands in the course of her bulism, that I cannot present anything like a 
'W’aiulerings in the House, aud to dtclaring that popular account of the old woman's disor- 
unlcbS she is treated with greater duierence der, without frequently naming her uuiortu- 
she will ’‘go out.*’ But, it is a curious illus- nate nnistcr. Mr. Bull, then, has fallen into 
tration of" the cunning often mingled with great trouble of late, the growth of which ho 
this disorder tliat she has never shirred an hiuls it dilHcult to separate from his som- 
inch beyoncl the door ; having, tw ideiiily, some iiambulist. Thus, One Nick, a mortal enemy 
latent oouscioiisnoss in the midst of her | of Mr. Bull's — and possessing so much family 
stupor, that if she once went out, no eartlily i resemblance to his spiritual enemy of the 
consideration wo.dd prevail on Mr. Bull to | same name, that if that Nick bo the father of 
let her in again. j liej^, this Nick is at least the uncle — became 

Her eyes are invariably open in tlie sleep- extremely overbearing and aggressive, and, 
waking state, but their "pow'cr of vision is among other lawdchS proceedings, seized a 
mill h contracted. It has long been evident Turkey 'which was kept iu a Crescent in Mr. 
toaUob3ci versofhcrmelancliolyea.se, that .she BlUI’s neighbourhood. Now, Mr. Bull, seiif 
is blind to what most ])eople can ea.sily see. siblo that if the plain rules of light aud 
The circumstance wliich I consider special wrong -were once overborne, tho security of 
to the case of xVbby Dean, and gjoatly aug- his own possessions was at an end, joined 
mentive ot its alarming character, I now pro- the Crescent in demanding that tho Turkey 
coed to mention. Mr. Jiull has iu hi.s posses- should be restored. Not that he cared par- 
sion a Cabinet, of n.odein manufacture aud ticnlarly about the bird itselt’ which waa quite i 
curious workmanship, composed of various unfit for Christmas purposes, but, because 
pieces of various woods, inlaid and <lovctailed Nick’s iiriuciples were of vital importance to 
with tolerable ingenuity con.^idering their his peace, lie therefore instructed Abby 
great difi'erenccs of gram and gro a iTi ; but. Deauto represent, with patience, but 'with 
it must be admitted, clumsily put together the utmo.'^t resolution and firmness, that there 
cn the whole, and liabh*, at any time, to must be no stealing of Turkeys, or anything 
full to pieces. It contains, liowcver, some else, without punishment; and that if this Nick 
excellent specimens of English timber, that condueled liiinsclf iu a felonious way, he (Mr. 
havf*. ill previous pieces of furiiituro, been Bull) would feel constrained to chastise him. v 
highly serviceable to Mr. Bull : among which Whatdoestlieold woman iu pursuance of these 
may be mentioned a small though tough and instructions, but begin gabblin^ in a manner 
sound specimen of genuine pollard oak, which so drowsy, heavy, halting, and leeble, that tho 
Mr. Bull is accustomed to point out to his more Nick treats with her, the more per- 
fr lends by the playful name of “ Johnny.” suaded he becomes — aud naturally too^t hut 
'Jhis Cabinet has never been altc-gether ])leas- Mr. Bull is a cowai’d, who has no earnostness 
ing to Mr. Bull ; but when it was sent home in him! Consequently, he sticks to his 
by the manufacturer, he consented to make wicked intents, which tliero is a great proba- 
use of it in default of a better. With a little bility he might otherwise have abandoned, 
grumbling he entrusted his choicest posses- and Mr. Bull is obliged to send his beloved 
sions to its safe-keeping, and placed it, in children out to fight him. 
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The family of Bull is so brave, their 
nature is so astoiiifchingly firm under diffi- 
•ctilties, and they are a race soun^suUluable in 
the might of their valour, that Mr. Bull can- 
not hoar of their great exploits against his 
enemy, without enthusiastic emotions of pride 
. and pleasure. But, he has a real tenderness 
' for his children’s lives in time of ■war— un- 
happily he is less semible of the value of life 
in time of pence — and the good old m^n 
often weeps in private when he thinks of the 
I gallant blood inexpressibly dear to him, that 
is shed, and is yet to be shed, in this cause. 
An exasperating part of Abby Dean’s som- 
nambulism is, that at this momentous and 
•painful crisis in Mr. Bull’s life, she still goes 
on “mooning about,” (I again quote the 
worthy gentleman’s words), in lier old heavy 
way ; presenting a contrast to the energy of 
his children, whieli is so extremely di.sagree- 
able, that Mr. Bull, thongli not a violent man, 
is sfunetinies almost goui led into knocking her 
on the head. 

i Another feature in this case — which we 
find to obtain in other cases of son main bu- 
lism in the books — is, that tl)e patient often 
becomes coidused, touching her own ulentity. 
She is observe<l to confound herself with 
those noble chihlren of Mr. Bullwliom I have 
just mentioned, and to take to herself more 
or less of the soaring reputation of their 
I deeds, f clearly foresee, on an attentive ex- 
1 aminatiou of the latest 93*111 ptoins, that this 
I delusion will increase, and that within a few 
j months she will bo found sleepily iusiniuiting 
I to all the House that she has tnouie real share 
in the gkuy those faithful sons Jiav(3 won. [ 
am of opinion also, that this is a part of her 
disease which she will bo capable of nn^ste- 
riously communicating to the Cabinet, and 
that we shall find tlio wiiole of that lumber- 
ing piece of funiiture, at about the same 
time, si mi lari}' atJlicted. 

It is further to ho observed, as an incident 
of this perplexed case of sleep -waking, that 
the |)at.ient has sullicieiit consciousness to 
excuse herself from the performance ofeveiy 
duty she undertook to dischfirge in ontoriiig 
Mr. Bull’s service, by one unvarying reference 
to the fight in which his children are en- 
gaged, The House is neglected, the estabj is 
111 managed, the necessities and complaints of 
the people are unheeded, everything is put 
off and left undone, for tliis no-reason. 
“ Whereas,” as Mr. Bull observes — and there 
is no gainsaying it — “if I bo unhappily in- 
volved in all (his trouble at .a distance, let me 
at least do some slight good at home. Let 
me. have some compensating balance, here, 
for all my domestic loss and sorrow there. If 
my precious children \ye slain upon my riglit 
haneb let me, for God's sake, the better teach 
and nui-ture those now growing up upon my 
left.” Bat where is the use of saying tins, or of 
saying anything, to a somnambulist 1 Ifurlher 
still, tlian this.-v-Abby, in her mooning about, 
(for I again quote the woi-ds of Mr. Bidl) is 


Ire4uenUy overheard to^ mumble that if any- ; 
body touches her, it will bo at the peril ^ 

Biiira brave children afar ofl^ who will, in that 
event, suffer some mysterious damage. Now, 
although the meanest hind, within or without 
the House, might know better than to -siLTp- 
pose this true or possible, I grieve to relate 
that it has a powerful effect in preventing 
ciTorts to awake her and that many per^ens, 
in the establishment who are capable of ad- . 
ministering powerful shakes or wholesome 
wringings of the nose, are restrained hereby 
from offering their salutary aid, I sho<,ild 
observe, as the closing feature of the case, 
that these mumblings are echoed in an 
ominous tone, by the Cabinet ; and I am of 
opinion, from what 1 observe, that its echoes 
will, become louder in about January or 
February next, if it shonbl hang together 
so long. 

Tins is the patient’s state. The queatton 
to be rcsfvlved is, Can she be awakened ? It 
is highly important that she shonld be, if 
Science can devise a way ; for, until she can 
be roused to some sense of her Cfmdition in 
reference to Mr. Bull and his affairs, Mr. 
Bull can by no humane means rid Inmself ot 
her. That slie shoiihl V^e got into a state 
to receive warning, I agree with ^Ir. Bull in 
deemingof tlie Iiigliost importance. Alihongh 
I uisU him to avoi«l undue excitement, I 
never can remonstrate with him when he re- 
piv.sents tome (as he does very often) that, in j 
this eventful time what he requires to have at I 
the head of his establishinent, is — empbo- j 

i c;iil\% a jMuii. I 


FIELD SERVICE. 


A rRACTiCAL work has just been compiled 
by the joint laboura of several experienced 
Artillery officers, from -which we glean a j 
variety of fads, tliat may prove interesting I 
ill ro^on^nce to the great events of the last ' 
few weeks. 

TJie most destructive and scientific arm 
of the service, is horse, or fl3’ing artilleiy ; 
tlie perlormances of a troop of which are 
sometimes astonishing., A battery of hoise 
artillery is in fact a beautiful inactiine, com- 
posed of a great number and variety of pirte. 
iSay it is a b:i.ttery, of six iiine-jiouiidcr guns 
with tlieir concomitants. It is waited upon 
by ono hundred and ninety men and one 
hundred and seventy horses, — augmented, 
during the pre.seut war, to one liundred ;ind 
eight\’-two horses. Among the men wo find 
six officers ; that is, the captain of the troo|i^ 
a second captain, three lieutenants, and ouo 
assistant surgeon — there being no want of 
tne<lical aid for such an important arm. Then, 
there are two expeiieiiced staff-sergeants, aud 
thirteen other nou-comraissioned officei'S. 
The gunners and drivers form the greater 
portion of the privates, amounting to about 
one hundred and sixty men. The resi- 
due U made up ot two trumpeters, to 
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transmit the signals which are ^iven to There is besides a spare gun-carriage with 
them by word of mouth from the officers ; stores, besides a rocket-waggon. Twely^ 
a farrier; four shoeing smiths (each horse pounder rockiets are destruction against ti;9Qpfl 
requires twelve sets of shoes a year) ; ! at eight hundred tq a thousand yar^s ran;^ 
two wheelwrights; and two collar-makers, * imd against buildings, at six hundred 

with some others. Of the horses, two each ' — i : 

are allowed to the oflicers ; there are four to 
spare ; and tlie rest are attached, with their 
riders, to the ninc-pounder guns for, tiring 
solid shot ; the tweiity>four-poiindev nowiti^er 
for firing shells, which accompanies > them ;; 
the ammunition waggon ; the store limber 
waggon ; the store cart ; the forge wtiggoii ; 
and the rocket and spat*e gun carnages. Tiie 
list of the articles csirried with the guns 
and waggons is a long one. iioiind the gun 
and limber (the limber is the hinder part of 
the gun carriage, containing aiijniuniti4)ii for I 
immediate use,. ami which, like the tender to a j 
locomotive engine, can be detached from the 
trail of ihe gun-carriage) are placed felling- 
axes, bill-hooks, grease-pots, ropes, spades, 

pickaxes, buckets, lit'tlng- jacks, swingle-trees | limbered up agaiu. 
to which the traces are fastened, a prolonge or i be tried as much 


They are especially ,uqe(\il to frighten hQis^S}i 
but they requirq careful management; 
without which j they, . ?^*e as destructive to 
friend aa to fojc, In. this train the heaviest 
load is a tweuty-fqur. pounder, on carriage 
complete, foa* which iqn or twelve horses are 
required. The wondeifqlly rapid evolutions of 
this expert cor]is ought to be witnessed on a 
reviewAlay at their headrquarters, Woolwich. 
On, one occasion, we are told, a troop advanced 
five hundred yards (more than a quai:ter ol( 
mile) fired two rounds, retired five hundr^ 
yards, and fired one round, in three minutes 
and four seconds. To appreciate this feat it, b 
necessary to remember that, besides getting 
over the ground, at each halt the guns have 
to be uiiliiiibcred, loaded, point, etl, fixed and 
'A ricochet fire should 
„ I as possible ; that is, 

drag-rope, port-fire, spare seta of horse-shoes, ; the shot should be made to graze the 
tent-poles,pegs, picket-posts, reaping-hooks for -surface at a ground-hop, and then fly 
cutting forage, mauls, camp-kettles, blankets, | off again — like a boy playing at ducks 
and corn-sacks, — all of course packed in and drakes in the water. It will sometimes 
the most perfect apple-pie order. Among hit the ground ten, fifteen, twenty timesi, and 
the contents ol the various boxes attached ’ more. The most elevated positions are not 
to each gun-carriage — near-box, oil-box, ; thebestforai*tillery,for the greatest effects are 
middle- box, and so on — are corkscrews, ' produced at a height equal to one-hundredth 
files, funnels, fusc-boxe.s, knives, linch-pius, ; pai*t of the range of the shot, 
wallets, pincers, saws and a setter, scissors, i When carrying a non-commissioned officer, 
needles, and a homely bale of worsted ; the weight of the man and his appointments 
accom])anied by solid shot, cartridges, I is reckoned at two hundred and forty pounds. 
Bhrapnelshells,burster8,quick-]uatchan<l fuse- ; This is less than for a heavy dragot>n-horse ; 
bags, with other infiammables. Close to the gun [ whicii, on ordinary occasions, carries two hiin- 
are boxes contain iiig a slow match, a set of . dred and sixty-three pounds, exclusive of six 
priming irons, a tin primer — a gun-lock, I pounds ration for the man, and twenty pounds 
ten Hints, two punches, two spikes, aeration for the beast. Troop horses are not 
sponge-head for the gun cleaner, ami • altogether teetotallers. They find a wine- 
thumb-stalls ; which are flanked by a: glass of spirits in half a pint of water a 
wadhook, spare sponge, hammers, hand- 1 very relresliing cordial. They are very fond 
spikes, wrfciu:lie.s, and pincers. So much j of sweets also. In the Pcniusulai' war, 
for the guii-ciirriage and limber. Upon . they tlirovc remarkably well on a daily 
looking at the ammunition- waggoji we see ; ration of eight pounds of sugar aud seven 
h little magazine with diqilicate supplies | ])ounds ot Jiay, with no corn. Wheq their 
of ©very sort of miinitiou — seventy or ‘ ^ ’ 

eighty solid shot, abundance of cartridges, 
portrflres, tubes, shrapnel shells, fuses, aud 
other scientific ap])liances lor mowing down 
*‘good tall fellows'’ in the most decisive 
manner. The very sight of these would 
have utterly extinguished the dandy lonl 
who tried the patience of Hotspur, when 
“dry with rage and extreme toil,” after a 
hard fight. All are carefully stowed away, 
according to the homely Teresa Tidy maxim, 
which is the soul of mihLary arraiigemeiits — a 
place for everything, and everything in its 
place. To these are added store cai't aud store 


limber waggon carrying supplies of rough 


drinking-water i.s hard, a knob of clay^mixed 
with it softens it, , 

• 3ix horses with a niue-pounder can, maxch 
fqfur miles in one hour and a half, or sixteen 
miles in ten liours, allowing for periodical 
halts, 'J'he trot is put at the rate of seven 
miles, and the gallop at eleven miles an hour. 

Captain . Lofroy gives, in his Hand Book 
for Pield Service, some good rules for 
choosing a military hoi-se, followed by useful 
chapters on the diseases to which be is sub- 
ject, aud rules of age. The latter beginning 
with, “ As a horse never dies of old age ” 
sounds like a cruel. doom; but it is true 
that he generally dies by the hand of the 


iron, wood, and leather/ for repaire ; also I executioner, either in the battle-field or 
tools aud miscellaneous necessaries and jin the knacker's yard. The formidable . list 
light baggage. The forge waggon ciirries j of equine infirmities will remind the rqader 
smiths' tools, bellows^ irou, shoes, and coal, j of the practical knowledge Shakespeare 
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in hw description ‘ of th6 flteed 
rode'ty that mad wag, Petrachio '“His! 

wjpped with an old indtley saddle, * 
th4f‘'1^ift’up4 of no kindred : betides, poS*! 
S^tid ivith the glanders, and" like to niosie! 
itf clime* ; t^’OublM ivith the? lampasS, nl- 1 
with the fashions;" fUll ‘ *of Windgjdls; 
sped' with spavins, ittied’^Uirfi llhO yellbws, 
jiast cure of the fives;* Utark 'spbiled With 
the sfcaggeis, begiiaWn ’ With'' 't ho ' bots*; 
BWayOd in the back, and shotilder-shottetii^ 
Inferior horses are tiseful’in the baggage- 
liram ; for which mules and i oxen are alsO 
found useful ; the latter, especially,' for heavy 
draught ill a rugged Ooniltry. The ox '& 
Welcome for a more substantial reason, as life 
yields; When the time comes to cut him up, 
three hundred and seventy-tive to five hun- 
dred rations of beef of one pound and a 
^barter to each man ; while a sheep fur- 
iiiSlmB only 'forty to fifty rations. Although 
the panic], in a sandy soil, goes only two 
miles an hour, he will keep it up for twenty 
hours, and carry six to ten hundred weight. 
Camels are important assistants in Indiaii 
warfare, and they have been found of great 
use in the Crimea. Cattle employed for the 
conveyance of baggage arc technically called 
bat (sounded “baw’') aninials, just as Ofliceri’ 
servants are styled “ baw ” men. 

From an interesting cliapter on strategical 
science, we learn, among other things, that 

a gentle slope is the mo.st advantageous 
ground to have in front of a battery ; and 
that “-fifty to one hundred and fifty yards of 
soft marshy ground, wlierc* the enemy’s 
shot' would sink ; gullies or mvines crossing 
the enemy’s fire at right angles, with a 
terrace of six to ten feet elevation, about 
twenty paces in front ot a battery ; are all > 
good ob.stacles to the enemy’s lire.” This 
almost describes, verbatim, the best points 
of the Russian position above the Alma. 

Some curious facU and calculations rela- 
tive to the distance ami proximity of an 
enefuy, so important to be judged of in -war- 
fare, are set forth by the same authority. 
It' 'is calculated that if the enemy’s 
cavahy are ’ one thousand yards olF when 
they begin to move, they will 'take itbont 
seveh minutes to come up — first at a gbntle i 
trot; th^n at a round ti‘ot, and finally at a 
gallop ; and, during this interval, each gun 


can discharge at them, witli groat precision, 
ten rounds of round shot and four of ease shot 
(that is, shot put np into a cylinder) ' or 
about one round every half minute. This is 
exclusive of the fire of the infantry with 
their small arms. The effects of a steady 
fire may be instanced by what took place at 
Dresden under Napoleon’s eye. A boily of 
eight thousand splendid Austrian cavalry! 
dashed down an easy slope at the French— a 
terrible sight to a young recruit; but on| 
this occasion 'they were met by the Emperor’s 
Old Guard, Who were used to it. They 
reserved their fire till the enemy were close 


upon them ; and^« when they did fire and the 
smoke had cleared away, four thousand > 1^1 
that immense, host were on the ground, eithes 
killed or dismounted by the d^th of theis 
horses. ' 

' At two thoasand* yards off a single man ; or 
horse looks like^ a dot ; at twelve, hundred 
1 infantry- can be distinguished from 
ca'VsAryc' at nine hundred the movements be* 
eonii^elmr ; at seven hundred and fifty ytavds 
of cdlumns can be made out. Infantry 
mdrehiug send out strong lights, and, if the 
'i*Sflectloh bo brilliant, it is probable tliat tliey 
are marching towards you. The dust raised by 
cavalry and artillery forms a thick cloud; but 
this is fainter when caused by infantry. ». 

Under the head of Marches, we are re* 
minded of Marshal Saxe’s profound dictum^ 
that the whole secret of War is in “the legs;? 
Marches preface the victories, which battlet 
decide, and pni’suit completes. The onler of 
march of an army is this, — infantry, artillery, 
cavalry ; and a column of thirty 
thou.mnd men thus disposed, would occupy 
three mileS, and would require two hours at 
least to range in two lines of battle. A day’s 
triareh with the lightly armed Romans was 
eighteen and a half miles ; but, for ordinary 
armies in modern times fifteen miles is allowed, 
in coiisiileration of the artillery, baggage, and 
other impediments. But we must not over- 
look what can be done on extraordinary 
emergencies. 

For instance, General Crawford astonished 
oven the Duke of Wellington, when lie joined 
him after the battle of Talavfim, with his 
light brigade, having marched sixty-two miles 
in twenty- six hours. Lord Lake’s cavalry 
gallop of seventy-three miles, to the scene of 
Jfctolkar’s defeat at Fnrruckabad, was. per- 
formed in the same number of hours. In 
forced niarche.s, the greatest obstacle to the 
infantry is blistered feet, to prevent which, 
feet should be greased well beforehand. Tal- 
low dropped from the candle into common 
spirits, and rubbed well into the feet, is a 
cure ot blisters already raised. The ordinary 
qhick step is equal to three miles .'Ui hour ; 
but this rate cannot be kept up after the first 
hour or two. Double quick is at the rate of 
seven miles an hour. On parade, a military 
pace is thirty inches, two thousaiul one hun- 
dred and twelve of which equal a mile. 

Where troops sleep without cover-f^a we 
know will sometimes • happen with the best 
regulated armies — and must ofren happen in 
armies under red-tape rule, in which the 
men are governed by the general, their food 
by the commissariat, and their tents by the 
ordnance ; each department utterly indepen- 
dent of the other— they sleep with their feet 
towards the fire (one fire to six men) ; butin 
a marshy country they should be made ^to 
sleep between two fires, which promotes' a 
free circulation of air— the groat secret of 
health wliere fever and ague are preva- 
lent. A useful cookery hint:— Take your 
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ration of meat, wrap it in a piece of paper 
or cloth, and cover it with a crust of clay; 
then you may bake it in any sort of holes 
well covered over wilh red-liot embers; and 
with good eoouDiuy too ; for not a jot of the 
juice of the meat is lost. 

From lire we ]>as3 to ice, to mention 
a* recipe Ibr improviii-:^ the passage across 
a freezing river. When the ice is thick 
enough to bear a man, lay six inches of 
sti'aw dowji ami pour -water on it; and 
when the whole mass has frozcji together, 
lay down i^Ianks, and it will be strong enough 
I to bear, a train of lield artillery. (Jreat 
I caution is used in j>assiug a ]ioiitoon bridge, 

! as Avell as a suspension bridge; and, to 
( counteract the dangerous rocking to wiricli 
I there is a tendency, the trooj^ should never 
! keep step, or halt u]>on it, unless it has 
j’ Kgiin to roi-k. In swimming a liorse, give 
him Ids head ; and, if he is distressed throw 
! 3 ourself oil' and hold on by the mine, or the 

I tail ; far he caiuiot kick in the water. Hut, as 
j he swims iiearlv’ upright, the niaue is more 
i convenient. 

Temporary works in the held are hastily 
raised to alJurd protection to the I'aiup, and 
to enable the troops to ainioy the enemy 
more otlectually. The main lea lures arc a 
parajict biviisl high, for a screen ; and a liitoh 
or trench outside. Tlie cubical contents ol 
these two are about equal ; so that what is 
thrown out of the trench just servos to make 
the p:ira]>et ; as in ]daimiiig a railwa}, the 
j great art 'd* tlie ongiuecr is to lay his line at 
such inclinations, that the stulf taken from 
the cuttings shall sulfioc to form the em- 
} bankments. One to two cubic \nrds jier 
! hour is the allowance tor each soldier, who 
j under those circumstances works without 
j additional i»ay ; tlic use ot the .spade, j»ick- 
) axe, and barrow being as es.seuLial for tlie 
■ defen.^ivc, as that (jf the muisket. and l/uyonct 
! for the offensive uperatimis of the army. j\n 
j exception is however justly made lor t!ic 
I performance of certain duties at sieges — say', 

' the siege of Sebastojiol — and in .speci.al cases. 

' Where the soil i.s unfavourable, or iimS 
forbids its use, arlilicial jjarapets arc raided 
with piles of gabions, fascines, and sandbags. 
To obstruct the enemy, sharp ]>ali.s-idcs are 
j stuck in the ground hure and there; and 
I abatis, or small trees in the rough slate, 
i. dispersed iu all directions. 

The fiiseiue is a large faggot, the full size 
> of which is eighteen feet, and the weight ouo 
; hundred and forty pouuds ; the gabion is 
I a coarse basket, a foot and three-r^uarters to 
I two feet and tliree-quartcrs bigli, wei ’hing 
{ when filled forty pouuds. Along with tarred 
I sandbags, these are used in immcnbc (juan- 
! tlties, to build up the extempore walld of 
; batteries, made on the same principle as 
' the held- works. It is the propci- business 
of the sappers and miners of the engineer 
; department to con.^truct such batteries, 

, and it is usually performed at night-time, 

I ... _ . .. 


that the men may be lese exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, A\’’orking parlies are at the 
rate of eleven to fourteen per gun, assisted by 
volunteei-s from the rest of the army'. In the 
.sieges of the Peninsular war, iiexi to the- 
sap])cr8, the guards, we are told, were found 
to be the best workmen ; and this is the cha- 
racter they bear at Sebastopol. Such is the 
zeal of their olHcers, that they do not disdain 
to act the part of foremen over their men, 
under the dii\jctioir of the engineers. 

Tiie manngenieiit of battering trains re- 
quires great energy, patience, and attention 
from the artillery ollicer. First, he has to 
consider the quantity of ordnance — -six guns 
being used to every four howitzers or mortars,, 
beshles .-illoNviiig for spare guns : then, the - 
ammunition ; and next, the means of traiis- 
]iort. AVith reg.ard to the aiiiniiniition, it is 
elated that at the siege of Ciudad liodrigo, 
in six (lays, eighteen Jiundred and twenty'- 
live barrels of powder were expended; at 
Ikidajoz, in eight days, tw’o thou-saiid two 
hundred and seventy-one barrels ; and .at 
the two sieges of Saint Sebastian, five thou- 
sand and twenty-oue bari‘els. ./\s to shot, the 
aver.'ige ])er gun may be (tliLs is speaking 
roughly) ahout five hundred; and of shells, 
one liiuidu'd and twenty; but the general 
conclusion from fornn'i* sieges is that a breach, 
one huiidred f'ct wdde, can bo made by the 
expenditure of t(‘ii tiioiwand six hundred 
twenty'-four-jummier shoi, at five hundred 
ytird.s distance. With a commanding positiou, | 
mm*h less will suHice. 

Upon inquiring into the execution done we ! 
find, from elaborate experiments tried in j 
tighteen luiodred and tliirty-four at the great j 
artillery' school at Metz, a lliirtyvsix ]X)Uiider, 
with only one-third charge, at one thousaml 
yards, ]icuclrateil twel ve inches iuto good rub- 
ble m;isonry, thiity-one inclics into sound oak, 
and nearly si:v feet into ;i mass of earth, sand 
ami clay. An eight-inch shell penetrates 
twenty-tliree feet iutc; compact earth. One i 
Lliirteeu-iiich ii on imirtar, at an angle of j 
forty-live degrees, with a chai-ge of twenty- j 
five jwuml.s, ranged four thousand eight luin- * 
dred and fifty yards. AVeak po wder U sensibly ! 
improved by licating it, with proper care. j 
ISxpoiiure to the snu is u.seful. 

Double-shotling, w idcli is chiefly' jiractised i 
ill the nav'v, may' bo safely tried at short dis- I 
tinces with iieavy guns. It would seem easy |[ 
to sink a ship by hitting her below water; 
but the fact is, the resist:ince of the w’ater ia 
so great, that a shot caix h,:irdly penetrate it ; 
and the only way to damage the ship, would 
be to catch lier as she lu^ds over* Steamers 
with their maijhinery below the water-line 
are as safe as sailings vessels ; even many 
liules in the funnels are of slight consequence* 

The smooth bored percussion musket w'ill; 
fire sixty rounds in thu*ty minutes, and cany 
two humlred yards. The ciirbiues used by 
the artillei-y and cavalry carryone hundred 
and fifty y aids. These, however, are notliing 
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to the new rifle muakets and carbines with for the river, diseofvered a ford, and won the 
Mim6 balls which are good at eight hundred battle of Assaye; and all from] guessing 
to one thousand yards. Artillery do not need that men did not build villages on opposite 
carbines carrying beyond three hundred sides of a stream without some means of 
yards, as their heavy ordnance effectually communication between them, 
keeps the enemy at a respectful distance. No soldier should be without useful 

A few hints for the transportation of troops hints in the case of wounded or sick men, 
by rail are drawn from the instructions when the doctor is not at hand. Fever, 
issued by the Minister of War in Finance, ague, and dysentery, are the diseases sol- 
One is to the effect that horses should be diers are most liable to. For ague there 
embarked in the train before feeding, and fed are several common vegetable substitutes, in 
on the journey, wliirih keeps them quieter, the absence of quinine, the king of alt : si;ch 
But with regard to tlie railway, it is found as willow bark, orange-leaf water, the root of 
that when infantry travel by rail the expense the sweet-scented flag, oak bark, gentian,— 
is double that of a march ; that of cavalry, to which add catechu and bitters in general 
six times ; and that of . artillery, fifteen times : for dysentery or diarrhee:!, and holly bark for 
for which reasons, as well as on acconut of j ague. The last remedy on the list is a truly 
the importance of keei>iug up the habit of military one—namely, a charge of powder swal- 
long niai'ches, tlie railway is resorted to only lowed in water is a prompt find safe emetic, 
on ])ait.icular omergeiici('S. Popularly, a regiment is said to consist of . 

bkili in measuring distances is an im- a thousand men ; but at present the actual 


them, distance can be accurately reckoned by coiiqmnles (each company being composed of 
sound. Tlie flash of a gun is seen before the | a captain, two subalterns, five sergeants, live 
report is heard; multiply every second of corporals, ninety-five privates), form the depOt 
that interval by three hundred and eighty | or reserve at home ; while the other eight, 
yards, every beat of the pulse in liealth by j amouuliu" to eight hundred and ninety-five , 
three hundred and four yards, and you get men, are the service companies on duty abroad, 
tiie exact distance of yourself from the gun. A regiment of cavalry iiuiuhers two hundred 
There is “ the peak of a cap ” method ; ' and seventy-one horses, or three hundred and 
which is said to be good for disUmces ’ sixty-ope horses in the dragoons, and as many 
under a hundred yards, on level ground, las seven hundred and three in the East Indies. 
Sujipose you want to measure the distance | AV hat is called a division of an army is a 
of an inaccessible point, say on the opposite j force of fiom five to ten thousand men, in corn- 
side of a river, draw your cap over your i maud of a general, and made up of two or 
eyes, till the peak just meets the point three brigades of three or four regiments each 
tiieu turn sjnoolhly on} our heels, keep of infantry, two or three gmi-batteries of six 
your liead stilT, and notice when the peak ])ieces each, and a proportion of cavalry. In 
covers some other ])oiiit which is accessible, reckoning tlieir number, it is customary to 
Vo u can then measure the ground between ! deduct ten per cent sick or disabled j so that- 
yourself and that accessible point, by | five regiments of say eight hundred each 
ijaciiig. Tlio dist.'Uicewill of course be the I would rei)resent three thousand six hundred 
same'as that to the inacccssiiile point. But tlic | fighting men actually iu the field. A division 
best, or rat her the most useful of all calculators, • iu line of battle is posted in two lines, one in 
is the eve itself; which, after repeated trials, | rear of the other, with the cavalry behind, 
will register distances with great accuracy, and a reserve of guns and one or two regi- 
The value of musketry and artillery in action meuts behind these, to be ke^jt fresh in 
depondsonaiioflicer’s judgmentin this respect, case of need. Some idea of the extent of a 
IBs sketch of the field'for the useof the general line may be gathered from these numbers ; 
is executed with the eye, the pocket compass, regiment of eight hundred stretches two 
and by pacing. Aii officer on service had j hundred and fifty yards ; a division of tliree 
better be without his watch than a compass, brigades, seven hundred and thirty-five yards, 
Yet mother-wit is all in all. When Marl- allowing for spaces between ; and a regiment 
boroucrh Wiis sent on a mission to Charles the of cavalry, four hundred yards. The guns 

, , .. t • |» 1 • _ I*— ..1. .... 


was tluT case. Major-General Arthur Wei- rally, the artillery have the honour to be^ 
lesley coming to a river which his guhles the encounter, supported by the fire of In'- 
insisted was im^passable, was rather pUiizled, fantry. When the former have done suffi-* 
his rear being exposed to an overwUelmiug dent execution, tiic latter advance with 4h& 
force of the enemy’s cavalry ; but, seeing a bayonet to complete the business ; and 
few cottages «ou its banks, he took wliat when the enemy is disorganised; or in 
seemed the 'desperate resolution of iiiakiug • flight, cavalry follow up the blow and dart off 
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in pursuit. Artilleiy are usually employed I quitted by a jury, they are punished by laws 
opposite artillery, Ccavalry .against cavalry, j which leave them without any protection, 
and so on, according to circumstances. It i Her Majesty’s pleasure, in this instance, is a 
is only “devils dressed in red and white **! fiction, and the legislature cannot interfere 
who go up — as the gallant light division of ■ too soon for the relief of the four hundred 
infantry at the Alma did — and, contrary to all and odd unfortunates who have been so long 
the rules of strategy, take a battery of artil- waiting her Majesty’s pleiisure. 


leiy ill the face of an astonished foe. 


CHIP. 


RAG FAIR IN PARIS. 


DURING HER MAJESTV'S PLEASURE. 

Amongst the many things not generally , 
known, 1 have no hesitation in placing the • 
number of insane criminals of this country. 

I do not allude to those convicted criminals 
who become insane whilst serving out tlicir 
term of punishment, but to a class of poi^sons j save that the Parisians make more of them- 


whose existence is not known beyond the 
limits of jails and lunatic asylums. Hr. Uood, 
a writer on criminal lunacy, tells us that 
daring the fifteen years ending with eighteen 
hundred and fifty -two, there were not less 
than four Iniiidred and forty-one prisoners at 
various assizes who were either fouiul insane 
on arniigiunent, or were acquitted on the plea 


if found guilty. 

This state of things avisos from defective 
legislation. The laws })ruvulc fur the tem- 
porary custody of insane offenders, and 
declare that they shall be so retained until 
her Majesty’s pleasure bo made known. Jt 
happens, however, very unfoi tiinatoly for those 
persons, that her Majesty never does declare 
any pleasure or wish on the subject of their 
custody. The royal warrant is Traced in the 
watei*s of Lethe, and tliiis it happens that 
four hundred and forty-one persons are lost 
sight of ; an average of tliir ty annually being 
lianded over to the custody of county jails 
and lunatic asylums for the remainder of 
their natural lives. Many of these, as may 
be imfiginod, are persons of education, station, 
and relinemen t, who have, whilst labouring 
under the influence of a disordered intellect, 
committed offences against the laws of their 
country.'^ et these persons are shut up, with 
ou bope of release from tlieir bondage. AC' 


the term lie made use of, he instantly met the 
objection by assei-ting that the style was 
tout k fait nouveau. Here, loo, he was right 
again. It quite new, as you shall judge. 
The combined garments of which I have 
spoken presented the semblance of a very 
light, headless, arndess man, without his coat. 
They were made of cashmere, of a bright, 
butter-cup yellow, and were profusely em- 
embroidered with scarlet braiif, of a wormy 
pattern, which climbed up the legs of the 
])aiitalou, and spread itself all over the breast 
of the gilet. “ And what kind of coat,” I 
asked, when I had gazed my fill at these as- 
tounding continuations, “what kind of coat 
do you recommend to go with these ? ” 
“VotlA, monsieur,” replied the tailor, trium- 
phantly, making a dart at a rediimote, which 
stood by itself, “ 9a ira ^ merveille ! ” He 
evi<lently thought he had got a customer. It 
was a short frock, of a chasseur-like cut, ex- 
panding immoderately at the bosom and 


The Parisians have a notion that the art of 
dressing well is attainable only in their own 
cupitaL 'J'his may be true enough with re- 
gard to ladies ; but as far as the male sex are 
coiicernejl, I scarcely agree with them. The 
question, however, is so entirely a matter of 
taste, that it is not worth discussing ; and, 


selves externally than we do — a thing easily 
accomplished — there is not much difference 
iiow-a-days between us. Clifibrd Street or 
the Rue de Choiseul turn out very nearly the 
same sort of made-up man. Of course, if you 
choose to go to the I’alais Royal, and suffer 
3'ourself to lie guided by what you sec there, 
in the windows of the ready-made cstablish- 


of insanity. Of these, above one-half wore | meiits, yon may procure a costume infinitely 
indicted for offences against the jiersou, the j more striking than you arc likely to find in 
other half for ofi'ences against property, Oxford Street or the Straml, but I do not 

It is a merciful provision of our laws that * exactly know the place, not a lunatic asylum, 
no insane person or idiot can be held account - 1 where you could safely wear it. Fur instance, 
able for his acts, and canuot therefore l)C j it was only last week, that 1 paused admir- 
tried for any oifciiees committed whilst in ! iiigly at the tailor’s siiop close to the Frdres 
that state. The .same laws empower the j Provcii9anx, my attention being riveted on 
sovereign to interfere in all such cases ; an<l, ;a suit ot male attire, to array oneself in whicli 
by royal warrant, to order insane offenders ; would, I tliink, have been as severe a test of 
into safe custody in jails or asylums daring . moral courage as any that could possibly be 
her ^Fajesty’s pleasure. This royal warrant I devised. The gentleman who exposed it for 
is an irrevocable instrument. .Few commuted > sale sahl it was tr^s simple, and so, iu one re- 
imder it are ever liberated, no matter what | spect it vvns ; for the pantalon and gilet were 
their after condition may be; and thus it 1 all of a piece, and might be indued iu a 
ua})pens that persons indicted for such of- 1 moment ; in point of construction, therefore, 
fences Jis manslaughter or ordinary offences: lie was riglit. iiut on the score of decoration 
against property, lliongh acquitted as insane,! it could scarcely be praised for its simplicity, 
are in reality placed in a worse position than | and when I rather sliruggod my shoulders at 
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skirts, and contracting to the smallest wear- According to an old map of Paris, the build- 
able dimensions at ttie waist. Its hue was a ing stood, not only at some distance from the 
rich snuff-coloured brown, and like the gar • inhabited part of the citv, but nearly half>a. 
ments which it so exquisitely companioned, it mile outside the walls, between the stream 
was overlaid with scarlet worsted embroidery, called Menil-Montant and the Porte du 
in vandyked brandenbour^S, as they are called, Braque, one of the fortified gates of the third 
in front, and of a tendril-formed device on enclosure of Paris, which was made by Philip 
the sleeves and round tl^. lower edges. “And Augustus. You would be very much puzzled 
upon what occasion,** I allied, “could this to trace the course of that stieam now, and if 
suit be worn ? ’* “ But, whenever Monsieur you wished to find the fortified gate, you must 

pleases,*’ was the reply ; “ thougli,** he added, look for its former locality close to the Im- 
perceiving probably some symptoms of doubt perial Printing-office, in the Rue Vieille du 
in my countenance, “ I invented that costume Temple — an edifice which, before it was con- 
chiefly for in-doors wear ; in the morning, at verted to its present uses, was owned by the 
breakfast, for example, for study aiul for re- Cardinal de Rohan, too celebrated for the 
pose.” Study and repose! In such garments! I part he played in the aftair of the Diamond 
made the tailor a low bow, and left him to Necklace. The Temple was oi'igiiially a 
find another customer, and 1 dare say ho has simple monastery, but as the brotherhood in'- 
secured one before this. | creased in wealth and extended their territory 

It w'ould be a curious history, no doubt, if i (until their domain bore the designation of 
one could trace that suit of clothes from the j Villo Neuve du Temple), the necessity f^r 
first purchaser to the last ; from its original defeudiug their property arose, and, in the 
display in the Palais Royal to its final exhibi- year twelve hundred and twelve, Hubert, the 
i tion in Itiig Fair. This thought suggested to treasurer of the order, constructed the famoua 
j me the idea of paying a visit to the great re- tower, which, nearly six centuries afterwards. 

I pository of c;usb-olf finery in the Rue du Tern- became the prison of Louis the Sixteenth and 
j pie, and, bailing a citadiuc as 1 left the Palais Marie Antoinette. It was built iu the form 
I Royal, I desired to be driven there. Cabmen of a square, with the great tower in the centre 
‘ have one common ]iropensity in all great and four turrets at the angles of the lofty 
I cities ; they invariably choose tlieir couree w/dls, and as tho city continued to increase, 

I through the most obscure and narrowest it stood iu tho midst of civilisation an un- 
1 streets. Perliaps, considering the xioiut I changed memorial of feudal anarchy. The 
! started from, there was not much choice on fate of its earliest occupants is well known. 

; this occasion, for my route lay through the | For a hundred years alter the erection of 
' heart of Paris, traversing the Place des Vic- 1 their fortress, the Knights-Temjdars con- 
i toircs (I wonder if the statue of the Grand j tinned to lloiirisli, and held so high a juris- 
' Monarque is reconciled yet to the low neigh- j diction that the Kudos du Temple — as it was 
I bourhood), and cutting across tho Rue Mout- | termed — became, like the precincts of our 
luartre, the Rue St.-Denis, tho Rue St.-Mar- 1 owm Wliitefriars, a sanctuary for homicides, i 
tin, and threading streets that bear the < cutpurses, bankrupts, and debtors of every j 
I strangest names, until I emerged into positive ! degree, the two last-named classes enjoying ' 
j daylight, iu a broad part of tho Rue du j the privilege ot asylum down to the period of 
I Temple, close to tho place I w^as in seiuch of. j the llrst French revolution. But, at the com- 
; Tlie easiest and pleasantest way, if you arc j mencement of the fourteenth century, the 
I on the north side of Paris, is to take tlie line i wealtli of tlio Templars had become so great, 

1 of the Boulcv.ards, but there is no ditUculty iu | that Philippe le Bel, who at that time reigned 
j reaching the spot from any quarter ; only it over France, resolved upon the confiscation of 
i is as well to give the name of tho street in their protierty and their utter extermination. 

I which the Halle au Vieux-Liiige is situated, The cruelty of his persecution stands out in 
or you may bo taken to some other depot of dark relief even against the many horrors that 
I frippery, there being two or three more iu were perpetrated during the middle ages ; 

1 Paris, though on a smaller scale. and with tho death of Jacques do Molai, the' 

! Until tho great street, now in progress — Grand Master, who was burnt at the stake iH' 
which so boldly cuts its way through every- thirteen hiimlred and fourteen, the Order of 
j thing — was begun, few parts of Paris had the Knights-Templars entirely pjis^ed away. 

I witnessed more change than the Quartier du Tho king immediately seized upon their trea- 
! Temple. It is scarcely necessary to say that sures, of whicli, however, ho had but brief 
the quartier so called derives its name from enjoyment, being killeil by a fall from hi»’ 
an establishment of Kiiights-Teraplars. Those horse about eight months afterwards. Tha 
military monks, tho ofispriug ot the Crusades, fortress he kept as a royal treasury ; and thn 
were settled in Paris a.s mr back as anno monastery, with its dependencies, he gave to 
Domini eleven hundred and forty-seven, in the Hospitallers ol St. John of Jerusalem, 
which year they held a chapter of tJieir order ; brotherhood better known in later times as 
not, it is believed, upon the present site of the Knights of Malta, These latter, who built 
the Temple, which, however, was founded a magnificent palace in the enclosure, ^retained 
where it afterwards remained, somewhere possession of tho property until their order 
about anno Domini eleven hundred and eighty, was, in its turn, extinguished. The ascetic 
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liabita of tlie primitive brotherhood had long 
been forgotten ; but, under the Regent Orleans, 
there existed a Grand Prior of the Kuiglita of 
Malta, Tvho did hia beat to make the excesses 
of the Temple vie with tlie orgies of the Palais 
Xtoyal. This was Philippe de Venddnie, a 
royal prince, and worthily allied by blood t«> 
the dissolute Regent. Xu his time the suppers 
at the Temple were, with all their license, con- 
sidered tlie pleasantest in Paris, owing to the 
j wit iJid social ^uiililiea of the guests ^\hom 
' the Grand IMor collected round him. Jjh 
! Fare shone there in all the brillianey of his 
ii wit and gaiety ; Chuulien, who inhabited a 
' house in the enclosure, — having most likely 
j! excellent reasons for doing so, — was the habi- 
tual companion of M. de Yendume, and at 
’■ eighty years of age sang, like Anacreon, the 
! ' joys of love and wine ; i\J julemoisclle de Jjauiiay 
did not withhold her cliarins and herclev'er 
repartees ; and the name of IkiptUte Rousseau 
is to be found on the convivial list. XJis 
name rccals that r>f the more cekdu'ated Jean 
Jacques, who, fifty years afterwards, when 
i' the Prince de Conti was Grand Prior of the 
ji Kniglits of Malta, sought protection in the 
i| Temple from his political enemies, and from 
' those which were coiijure<l up by his own 
!i sombre imagination. It is said that the 
,i right of asylum in the Temple lasted until the 
ii revolution. It was a privilege which a French 
nobleman of that time would not willingly 
!i part with, on account of the largo revenue it 
j hrouglit to the Grand Prioi’, — ilie houses in 
!, the end' sure Jetting at a much higher juice 
, than the best lioteJs in Paris. Tlie tenants of 
|, these abodes kept carefully witliiii the pre- 
cincts of the sanctuary during six days of the 
1 1 week, for fear of capture from the numerous 
I olHcers of justice wlio were constantly on the 
j watch ; but the Sabbath was free to them to 
i issue forth, as the Sunday of Queen’s Bench 
1 ^‘rulers.’* Of the imjiiisonmenc of Louis the 
j SUteenlh and his unfortunate family in the 
tower of the Temple, it is unnecea.sury for me 
j to speak ; but of other celebrated persons 

I who were contiiied there I may mention the 
, names of »Sir Sidney Smith, who escaped from 
-! it; of Toussaint Louvertuiv, who was only 
|{ removed to die in tlie fort of Joiix ; and of 
ij Pichegru and Captain Wright, both of whom 

I I committeil suicide within its walls. The Order 
ji of the Knights of Malta w\as sii})presscd in 
j' seventeen hundred and ninety, and the tow'cr 
l! itself was demolished in eighteen hundred 
I and eleven, having stood just long enough to 

witness the most singular transformation that 
ever befel a monkish colony. 

In the year eighteen hundred and nine, in 
conformity with previous ordinances «lecix*eing 
tlie same, on the site of the sjiiendid palace of 
tlie Knights of Malta the first stone was laid 
of an immense market for the sale of old 
clothes, rags, apparel of the cheapest kind, 
and all those m ndesciipt articles, tailored, 
battered, musty, rusty, worn-out and used- 
up, which in London are conglomerated in 


dealera’ shops under the name of marine 
stores ! The ground which constituted the 
enclosure of tho Temple was conceded to 
the city of Paris for this purpose — and this 
only — (‘^ne ponrra fitre consacre d, aucun autre 
usage”) for the space of ninety-nine years, at 
an annual fixed rental, and, by a decree dated 
from the imj^erial camp of Osterade, and 
signed^by Napoleon the First, it Avas ordained 
tbat ujioii the space above indicated there 
should be constructed a covered market, con- 
^^isting of eighteen hundred and eighty-eight 
stalls for sluqw, divided into two series of 
nine hundreil and fourty-fonr each. When T 
say that every one of 'these stalls, and a host 
of subsidiary establishments round about, n:d 
devote<l entirely to the sale of chiffons, you 
may imagine the hriskne. s of the trad.c cT \ 
Paris Rag Fair ! j 

Take any avenue you jdease — there are ! 
plenty for choice— and you see at once tho * 
nature of tlie traffic that is carrieil on. To | 
economise sj)aco, the stalls are groujieil in ' 
blocks of four each, two side by sule bcijig 
backed by two more similarly placed, and 
having a passage all round them which admits i 
of two ptTsous walking abreast, to survey at j 
leisure the various waios dis])layod. The | 
main avenues arc rather wide)-, and unless i 
your object be special, it is sutlicient for ordi- | 
nary ]uiri)oscs to perambulate these. “Qii’ j 
est-co quo vous tlesirox, monsieur or '’lua- 
ilainc,” as the case may be (What d’ye ' 
lack ?), greet you at every stej-*. You are a | 
stranger, well-tlres.sed, and it might bo sup- 
poseci are there only from motives of curiosity ; 
but the bontiquicres, or iiogueltes, as they 
used to he termed (they are chiefly women), 
understaml nothing of the sort — in that place 
— and urge 3^011 to buy the most unnecessary | 
things. You have nothing to do, they tell | 
jam, but to “ regulate your choice,” — a thing i 
more easily said tliau done, particularly i 
when you Jiave no idea of buying anytliing. ' 
If ever the emharras des riclic.sses existed 
anywhere, it is in the Halle an Vieux-Linge. 
Let me, as well as nij^ mernorj’^ Avill pennifc, 
describe a few <;f the objects which are there 
arranged. 

Bonnets of all sorts, of every size, shape, 
material, and colour ; in the oldest style, ot 
which there can be no doubt ; in the newc; t 
fashion, which y'ou may hesitate to believe, 
though the assurance of the fact is most 
positive. Dangling beside them, from hooks 
in the framewm-k of the stall, are the substi- 
tutes and congeners of bonnets : caps of Jace, 
net, muslin, cambric, and cotton, for da 3’ or 
night wear, and what ladies call cap-fronts, 
things which bear the same relation to caps 
that collars do to shirts, only they are much 
more ornamental, and rival the rainbow in 
variety of hue. On one side, on a counter, lie 
heaps of soiled and faded artifiei il flowers, 
from out of which a pair of busy hand.** select 
the cleanest and least damaged, and by dint 
of wire and thread, weave them again into 
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wreath?, which, as fast as tiiey are completed, 
are hung up as proud specimens of the -latest 
inveutioi), — as indeed they are. On another 
side you turn and behold piles of stays aud 
stacks of dislocated whalebone, which, by 
well-managcd appliance, shall once more lend 
shape and symmetry to tlie overgrowm and 
outgrown female form. If your eye wanders 
a little fuilher, it will light on scores of veils, 
black, white, blue, green, and brown, — and do 
not doubt that even real (Jhantilly may have 
crept in amongst the commoner nets and 
gauzes. So of the velvets : those bodies ainl 
skirls, which are being so oaiefully unpicked, 
came from Genoa an# I^yons as well as from 
meaner places ; good aud bail are here as 
much mixed as elsewliere, and all are turned 
to account. If that robe which once swept a 
royal ]>arquet may ncv« r do so again, there 
are parts of it still available for less ambitious 
purposes ; but no cifort is spared in the way 
of renovation, — and how much may be done 
by restoring taiid retrimming none can say 
who have not bought a ball dress at llag 

1 Fair. To the uninitiated, all those bundles of 
1 scraps, to which no definite geometrical shape 

1 belongs, seem as if they could only be useil 

I for garden shreAls ; but see how carefully they 
are tied u]) and set aside. A fortnight hence 

1 they'will be returned by the dy'cr as ready for 

1 service as when they first were fashioned. 

, You fancy that, amongst these remnants of 

1 by^-gono finery, some at least must be wholly 
useless. Undeceive yourself : a fulNgrown 
j gown must have been sadly damage<l by its 

1 last owner if it cannot fnruisli forth the ma- 
j terials for a child’s frock. It is the same i 
j with every article of dress that you can think 

1 of, — furs, featlier.s, silks, serge, muslin, calico ; 

dirty now, clean to-morrow ; restored, reha- 
' bilitated, adapted again and again to “ a 

1 brighter ray and more beloved existence.” 

1 Aprons, scarfs, ticlius, foulards, niy’^sterious 
objects which bt?ar the name of postiches, 
and have, I dare say, some liiddeii virtue, 
fans, gloves, slijipers, shoes, boots, parasols, 
umbrellas, even jewcllerVi — after its kind, — 
have a locus standi in the Halle an Vieiix- 
Linge, where old linen, tliongli it elaini.^ its 
share, has by no means an undne prominence. 
It is impossible that you can be at a loss for 
anything : equally impossible, think the stall- 
keej)er9,that you can pass through this forest 
of decayed w^'lrdrobe3 without weaving for 
' youi’self a garland from the fallen leaves. If 
you give credit to their seductive phrases, the 
only difference between Madame Choiehillon, 
Boutique No. ireize cent soixaiite-dix-huit, 
and JMadame La Flume, line Neuve- Vivienne, 
No. dix, au premier, is that at the former you 
may buy for eight francs a chapeau wdiicli at 
the latter shall cost you eighty ; and Madame 
Choichillon guarantees that whatever you 
pul-chase shall be without any reserve, — iii- 
contestibly du demier goAt. If you doubt 
her assertion, • try on the bonnet she now 
offers, — look at yourself iii the glass, — there 

is a looking-glass, I believe, dn every one of 
these bo itiques, — and ' say candidly wliether, 
in the whole course of your life, you ever saw 
anything more becoming. however, would 

not offer guarantee as to the beoomiugness 
of your appearance in some of the hats, coats, 
waistcoats, and trousers, which are ho less 
freely offered than the female habiltraents I 
have spoken of ; neither do I think you would 
find much utility in the contents of themarine- 
storc sho])s, particularly if you happen to be, 
as I was when 1 visited Kag Fair, a traveller 
en route for Switzerland, with only a carpet* 
bag for holiling everything. Under such cir- 
cumstances, horse-slioos, flat-irons, shovels, 
chains, door-locks, and tonpenny nails, are 
likely to bo an incumbrance. 

Of the general aspect of the market — ^which 
is kept perfectly clean — I may observe, tliat 
the more aristocratic garments, — those that 
have cleaved to the forms of duchesses, coun- 
tesses, and so forth, — are chiefly to be found 
near the central avenues ; that the commoner 
sort taper off laterally, and that it is on the 
very ontaidos you must look for the greater 
part of the articles of male attire. The read}^- 
nia<ie bootmakers, cobblers, vampers, and all 
wlio ih al ill shoc-leatlier, have indeed estab- 
lished a complete cordon round the market ; 
and, as their boutiques face llie street, they 
are enabled to add to the lures by which. they 
inveigle customers tlie .ittraction of painted 
si«.rns ad libitum. In the display of these they I 
; exhibit groat brilliancy of ima.gination and 1 
rich ness of fancy, — not always accordant, how- ' 
ever, wi th the cal ling of the sons of St. Crispin. | ’ 

1 Take the following as specimens : — “Au Ideu ! 
j soJ(;il here you have a blue sun on a golden | 
ground, the reverse, I believe, of the onlinary , 
operation of nature. “Au reveil matin;’* | 
this is a dumesLic male fowl, also blue, crowing . 
with all hU might. “A la petis^e an j 
enormous heartsease, which entii-ely covers 1 
thesignboavil. “Augalant jardinier;” a spick- i 
and-span new gardener, with a flower- pot in « 
one hand and a spade in the other, selected 1 
as an emblem probably on account of bis i 
wearing a striking pair of highlows. “ A la 
petite chaise a chair, and nothing more, 

figurative jievhaps of the seat you might 
occupy, if you w(‘nt in to try on a pair of 
boots. “Au papillon bleu;” a very hand- 
some butterfly, possibly the l>lue-winged bub- 
lerlly of Cacliemire, “ the radiant queen of 
Eastern spring,” whicli makes a figure in tiro 
Britle of Abydos ; you will notice that blue 
has th e cal 1 throughout. “ A ux < 1 e u x outfit 6s \ ** 
there is a mystery about this sign whicli X am 
unable to explain ; a young larly, without lier 
bonnet, is endeavouring to conduct a donk^ 
towards some undiscovered bourne ; the 
animal resists, as donkeys only can resist, per- 
buasion ; the young lady tugs at the halter ; 
the quadruped plants its feet firmly, neither 
can stir a pe^, — obstinacy beautifully deve- 
lope<l. The next, “A la gucule dans (enypeine** 
is a ^minted rebus, explained by a bar of niusio 
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(la), a mouth wide open (gueule), a set of teeth 
(dcnta), and a corob (peigiie). All houoilr to the 
inyeintor of this hieroglyphic ! Equally ob- 
scnre in its application to her trade is the 
sign over the shop of Madame Meswinkal, 
who, for some unexplained reason^ chooses to 
call herself a mouse (dite Souris). Her em- 
blem, “ A la petite souris,’* exhibits a lively 
representation of a ham, a loaf ot bread, a 
knife, a tumbler, and a mouse and a mmise- 
trap. On looking at it, I asked myself tliese 
questions — not wishing to disturb Madame 
Meswinkal, who had fallen asleep while in 
the act of mending an old shoe-^Why should 
the mouse be expected to go into the trap when 
the provisions are placed on the door If And 
of what use to a mouse are an enq)ty tumbler 
and a table-knife ? Accessories, you will say, | 
which convey to the mind a notion of the 
plenty which begets temptation ; but, again I 
ask, ill what respect do tliey concern boots 
and shoes ? There is some meaning in 
the words “cliat bott6’* and “loop hotto,” 
though it has never been my fortune to meet 
with either a cat or a wolf in hoots. The 
“ Petit Soulier blanc,” an embroidered white 
satin slipper on a golden cushion, tells its 
own tale; the “Botte chinoise” is equally 
pertinent; and ^‘Le coq et la bo tie” is jier- 
naps intcndeil to impress one with the belief 
that a well-polished boot is many degrees 
superior to a looking-glass. Such signs as 
“ Le perroquet,” “ Le cTdcii fidole,” and “ La 
raquette,” produce no greater effect than 
common j dace peoi)le in lively society. 

But the operations of the great Paris Bag 
Fair are not confined to the regular halles. 
In addition to these, there is a high oval- 
shaped building, with an arcade extending 
all around it, called the Kotonde, in which, as 
in the coulisses at the Bonrse, a great deal of 
business is transacted. Chiefly in the thea- 
trical lino : that branch of it which travels in 
wandering booths, ami appears suddenly, with 
a great noise of drums and trumpets, in 
remote country towns and villages. A thea- 
trical wardrobe and set of properties, let it be 
never so orthodox or well mounted, weara a 
strange aspect in the garish light of day, and 
when the sun blnzes full upon the “traps” 
that are exposed for sale in the Botonde du 
Temple^ I leave you to judge what the effect 
is likely to be, supposing you are not a pur- 
chaser of such articles, as tlieir proprietors 
kindly invite you to become. What spoils 
are here of Greek and Itomau tragedies, of 
moyett-age melodramas, of antediluvian 
comedies, of creaking operas, and of womout 
vaudevilles! The dagger, the bowl, the 
knightly sword, the armour of (tinsel) proof, 
the chapeau-galonnfi, the robe ^ gulrlaude, 
the pan talon ray 6, the bottes ^ I’^euy^re 1 — 
how grimed, how besmirched, how faded, how 
tarnished, how utterly and absolutely (as it 
seems) used-up are these things ! And 
yet, setting them out on the pavement and 
hanging them up to the pillai's, as if only that 


moment removed from silver paper, Mohsieur 
Noiy, w-hose affiehe tells you that he owns a 
theatrical wardrobe (tient la garderobe tb^ar 
trale), parades bts , costumes and properties 
with as much in^pqrUnce as if he scarcely, 
thought it probable that the united wealth of 
Paris could buy him up. It is not, however, 
to the interests of the drama that all the 
shops in tbe ]3t(^tbiljcle ihid^tber places adjacent 
•are devoted, iyi^tb^r affiche, frequently re- 
peated, says that Monsieur Jules Lollier, 
Monsieur Copin, o;l' some other, is a “mar- 
chand d’habits pour la province and this 
explains a good deal resx>ecting ‘the very odd 
sort of costume which ^oii so often meet with 
j on fete days in villages some twenty or thirty 
miles from Paris ; though, for that matter, it 
is scarcely necessary to travel beyond the 
Marais to light at any time upon some figure 
of fun. You have also the marcliand cha- 
pel ier ])our la province, and many other 
merchants, who take care of country folks in 
various ways. With all, the princiidc appears 
to be, that old clothes are immortal, and that 
there is nothing so rilp6 but may somehow be 
turned to account. l)o these merchants, thou, 
never throw anything away as quite unsale- 
able and na(*lcss ? Sometimes they do so, but 
mistakenly, for even their refuse lias attra(^- 
t ions for somebody, Tn a heap of dust and 
ilecayeil vt'gotables I saw an old man curiously 
diving witli a long stick. He poked out a 
few discoloured rags, turned them over care- 
fully, and then, as something caught his eye, 
stooped and picked it up. It w;is a piece of 
string, which ho put into a basket, ali'eady 
half full of similar fragments. He called him- 
self, I suppose, a marchand de ficelle, and 
very likely made a good thing of it. As I 
dhl not expect to find a lower deep than tliis, 
I went back to my citadine and took leave of 
Rag Fair. 


TWO SONNETS. 

I. 

[ Hi;rb wo are shivlows — and onr lives but dieaims^ 
And dreams pcrcliancc our inner waking life; 

For all am cal U tbe thing that seems, 

And aiiiest visions oft with truth are rife. 

Why should wc pciish in this pinfold strife, 

Of passions wild — thoughts vain — and ]mi*pose3' 
Wild as the badlcd might of stormy seas, 

And not with this world war — even to the knife, 
Knew wc our glory.® From a distant land, 

Thro’ the long vista of the years we pass, 
bike pictures fleeting o*er tho wizard^ glass. 

To Icarti to suffer, ere wc may command ; 

And yet wo sink supinely — like the grass 

That koavcB on tbe dead surf of Lathe’s strand* 

II. 

Formed of unknown immortal elements, 

Bright segments wo of lleaven’s vast central soi^ 
Whose essence all pervades and nought prevents^ 
The great, mysterious, self-exialcut One 1 
Some, liko dread comets in their, coutbcs run ; 

And steadfast some, like earth’s supcilor orhy 
System on system in themselves ftbsorlii ; 
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And some, like stars when busy day is done, 

Glad|lpii the evening. But the nuighty .whole^ 

Moving svnd burning, trail their doo^s of. light . . 

Et^fnatp cpnqueiing through the ^elds of night, 

And vinditafc'0*er sense the reign of soul : 

Sink^fi'gal; length into that bosom bright, 

failiiful fount-spring and tlieii' fihal goal ! 

NORTH ANB sShTHI 

BY THE AUTHOR OR HaRY’ pAUTb'N. 

CHAPTER THE TVS^ENTY-POURTJT. 

The next nion dug, Margaret dragged herself 
u]),,tliauklul that the night was over, — nitre- 
I freshed, yet rested. All had gone well through 
I the house ; her mother had only wakened 
I oiiee. . A little breeze was stirring in the hot 
I air, and though titere were no trees to show 
! tlie jdayi'ul tossing pioveiuent caused by the 
wind auioiig the leaves, Margaret knew how, 
somewhere or auotlier, by wayside, in copses, 
or in thick green woods, there was a pleasant, 
murmuring, daiioiiig sound, — a rushing -and 
falling noise, the very thought of which was 
an echo of distant gladness in her heart. 

She sat at her work in Mrs. Jf ale's room, 
i iVs soon as tliat foi'euooii slumber was over, 
she would help her mother to dress ; after 
I dinner, she would go iuid see Bessy Higgins, 
j She would banish all recollection of tlio 
TJioniton family, — no need to think of them 
I till they absolutely stood before lier in ilcsli 
j and blood. But, of course, the elFort not to 
tliiiik of them brought them only the more 
I strongly before her ; and the hot flush came 
I; over her pale face from time to time, sweep- 
i ing it into colour, as a sunbeam from between 
j watery clouds comes swiftly moving over 
I tlie sea. 

' JJixoii opened the floor very softly, and 
! stole on tiptoe up to Margaret, sitting by the 
; shaded window. 

“ Mr. Thornton, Miss Margaret. He is in 
the drawing-room.” 

iMurgaret dropped her sewing. 

Did he ask lor me 1 Is not pai)n come 
! in?” 

' “ He asked for you, miss ; and master is 

out.” 

“ Very well, I will come,” said Margaret, 
quietly. But she lingered strangely. 

Mr. Thornton stood by one of the windows 
with his back to the door, apparently absorbed 
I in watching something in the street. But, in 
I truth, he was afraid of. himself. His heart 
beat thick at the thought of her coming. He 
could not forget the touch of her arms around 
his neck, impatiently felt as it iiad been at 
the time ; but now the recollection of her 
cliuging defence of him seemed to thrill liini 
through and through,- — to melt away every 
resolution, all power of self-control, as if it 
were wax before a fire. He dreaded lest he 
should go forwards to meet her with his arms 
held out in muter entreaty that she would 
come and nestle there, os she had done, ail 


unheeded, the day before^ but never unheeded 
again. His heart throbbed loud and quick. 
Strong man as he wa^ he trembled at the 
antlei}iation of whiit he had to say, and how 
it might be received; She might droops and 
flush, and flutter to- his arms, as to her natural 
home ami resting-place. One moment he 
glowed with impatience at the thought that 
she ;n»ght do this,— -the next ho feared a 
passionate rejection, the very idea of which 
itli.ered up.; his future with so deadly a 
ight that he refused to think of it. He was 
startled by the sense of the presence of some 
one else in the room. He turned round. She 
had come in so gently, that lie had never • ' 
heard her ; the street noises had been more* / 
distinct to his inattentive car than her slow ^ 
movements in her soft muslin gown. 

blie stootl by tlio table, not offering to sit 
down, lier eyelids were dropped half over 
her eyes ; lier teeth were shut, not com- 
pressed ; her lips were just parted over them, 
allowing tlie white line to be seen between 
their curve. Her slow deep breathings dilated 
her thin and beautiful nostrils ; it was the 
only motion visible on her countenance. The 
line-grained skin, the oval cheek, the rich 
outline of her niouMi, it.s corners deep set in 
dimples, — were all wan and jialc to-ilay ; the 
loss of their usual natural healthy colour 
being made more evident by the heavy shadow 
of the dark liuir, brought down upon the 
temples to liide all sign of the blow she had 
receivetl. Her head, for all its drooping eyes^ 
was thrown a little back in the old proud 
attitude. Her long arms linng motionless by 
her sides. Altogether she looked like some 
prisoner falsely accused of a crime that she 
loathed and des})ised, and from wixieli she was 
too indiguaiit to justify herself. 

Air. Thornton made a hasty step or two 
forwards ; recovered himself, and went with 
quiet tirmiiess to the door (which she had left 
o]>cn), and shut it. Then he came back, and 
stood opposite to her for a momeat, receiving 
the general impression of her beautiful pre- 
sence, before he dared to di.sturb it, jicrhaps 
to repel it, by what he had to say. 

“ Miss Hale, I was very ungrateful yester- 
day—” 

“ You had nothing to be grateful for,” said 
she, raising her eyes, and looking full and 
.straight at him. “ You mean, I suppose, that 
you believe you ought to thank me for what 
1 did.” In spite of herself — in defiance of her 
anger — the thick blushes came all over her 
face, and burnt into her very eyes ; which fell 
not nevertheless from their grave and steady 
look. . t “ It was only a natural instinct, aw 
woman .would have done just the same. "WV 
all feel the sanctity of our sex as a high privi-. 
lege when, we see danger. I ought rather,** 
said she, hastily, “ to ajiologise to you for 
having said thoughtless words which sent you . 
down into the danger.” 

** It was not your words ; it was the truth 
that they conveyed, puiigently as it was 
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expressed. But you shall not drive me otf upon 
that, and so esc/ipe tlie expression of my deep 
gratitude, my — ” he Avas on the vei go now ; 
he would nut s))eak in the haste of his hot 
passion ; he wouhl weigh each word. He 
would ; and his will was triumphant. lie 
stoppeil in mid career. 

“ I do not try to escape from anything, ” 
said slie. “I simply say, that you owe me 
no gratitude; and 1 may add, that any ex- 
pression of it Avill be painful to 2 iie, because 
I do not feel that I deserve it. Still, if it will 
re'ieve you from oven a faiicietl obligation, 
speak on.’* 

“ I do not want to be relieved from any 
obligation,’* said he, goadctl by lit r calm man- 
ner. Fancied, or not lancietl — 1 quosth»nnot 
myself to know Avhicli — i choose to believe I 
owe my very life to you — ay — smile, ami 
think it an exaggeration if you will. I be- 
lieve it because it a<lds a value to that lU'e to 
think — oh, Miss Hale ! ” continue*! he, lower- 
ing his voice to such atemUr intensity of le- 
sion tiiat she shivereil and trcmbleil before 
him, “ to think cin*umstauce so wrought, that 
whenever [ exult in exi.r>tence lienceforwaivl, 
I may say to myself, 'All this gladness in 
life, all honest pride in (hjing my work in the 
world, all this kern sense of being, T owe to 
her.’ And it doubles ilie gladness, 'it makes 
the pride glow, it shfirpens the sense of ex- 
istence till T liardly know if it is pain or 
pleasure, to think tliat I owe it to one — nay, 
you must ; y^ou shall hear ’’—said he, stepping 
forwunls wjth stern dotermijiation — '‘to one 


bidden the relief of thanks 1 ” he broke in 
contemptuously. “I am a man. I claim the 
right of expressing my feelings.” 

‘■'Ami lyieldeil to the right; sim]>ly say- 
ing tliat you gave me pain by insisting upon 
it,” she replied proudly. "But you seem to 
Jjave imagined that 1 Avas not merely gai*led 
by AYomunly instinct, but ” — and licre the 
passionate tears (kept down for long, struggled 
Avith vehemently) came u]> into her eyes, ami 
choked licr voice — “ but that I Avas prompted 
by some particular fouling for you — you ! 
Why, there was not a man — not a poor 
desperate man in all that croAvd — for whom 1 
had not more sympathy — for whom I shouhl 
not iiavc done what little I could more 
heartily.” 

"You may speak on, Miss Hale. I am 
aAvare of all these misplaced sympathies of 
yours. J now believe that it was only your 
iniiMte sense of oppression — yes ; I, though a 
master, may be op[>ressed — that made you 
act so nobly as you tlid. 1 know you despise 
me ; allow me to say, it is because you do 
not umlerstand me.” 

" L do not care to understand,” she replied, 
taking ludd of the table to keady herself ; 
for slie thought him cruel — as, indeed, lie 
Avas — and she Avas Aveak wdlli her indignation. 

'‘No, I sec you do not. You are unfair 
ami unjust.” 

Margaret compresse*! her Ii])s. She would 
not speak in answer to such accusations. 
Ikit.for all that — ^ibr all his savage worths, he 
! couhl l)ave tlirown liiuiself at her feet, ami 


'I whom 1 love as I do not believe man ever 
:i loved woman liefore.” He held her hand 
1 1 tight in his. lie ])ante<l as lie listened for 
!j what shouhl come. He threw the ha ml away 
ij Avilh indignation as he heard her icy tom' ; for 
j icy it was, though the words came faltering 
out, as if she knew not Avhere to find them. 

“ Your way of s])eaking shocks me. It is 
blasphemous. I cannot lielp it if that is iny 
lirst feeling. It might not be .so, I dare say, 
if I uiidcrstooil the kind of feeling you de- 
scril>e. 1 do not want to vex you ; and besides, 
we must apeak gently, ftu' mamma is asleep, 
but your Avliole manner oiiemls me — ’* 

"How!” exclaimed he. 01 feuds you ! I 

am indeed most unfortunate.” 

" Yes ! ” salt I she, with recovered dignity. 
"I do feel offended ; and I tl link justly. You 
seem to think that my conduct of yesterday ” 
— again the deej) carnation l)lush, but this 
time with eyes kindling with indignation 
rather than shame — " was a personal act be- 
tween you and me ; and that you may come 
and thank me for it, instead of perceiving, as 
a gentleman Avould — ^yes ! a gentleman,” she 
repeated, in allusion to their furmtT conver- 
sation about that word, *' that any woman, 
worthy of the name of woman, would come 
forward to shield with her reverenced help- 
lessness, a man in danger from the violence 
of tiiimbprs.” 

" And the gentleman thus rescued is for- 


kisse*l the hem of her garment. She did not jl 
speak ; she did not move. The tears of i! 
Avoundeil pride fell hot and fast. Ifo waite*! | 
awhile, longing for her to say somethin‘_r, ■ 
even a taiiiil, to which he might reply. But 
she was .silent. He took up his hat. I 

"One word more. Yon look as if you j 
thought it tainted you to be loved by me., i 
You cannot avoid it. Nay, I, if I Avould, j 
cannot cleanse you from it. But I Avould | 
not, if I couhl. I liaA’Ci never loA’^e*! any ■ 
Avoman before : my life lias been toex busy, ! 
my thoiighU too much absorbed with other 
things. Now I love, and I will love. But do 
not be afraid of too much expression on iny 
part,” 

" I am not afraid,” she replied, lifting her- 
.self .straight up. "No one yet has ever 
dared to be impertinent to me, and no one 
over shall. But, Mr. Thornton, you have 
been very kin<l to my father,” said she, 
changing her whole tone and bearing to a 
most w’^omanly sQftneBS. " Don’t lot ns. go on 
making each other angry. Pray don’t ! ” 

11c took no notice of her words : he occupied 
himself in smoothing the nap of his hat Avith 
liis coat-sleeve for half a minute or so ; and 
then, rejecting her offered haiul, and making 
as if he di«l not see her grave look of regret, 
he turned abruptly away, and left the room. 
Margaret caught one glance at his face befoi-e 
he went. 
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When he was gone, she thought she had 
seen the gleam of washed tears in liis eyes ; 
and that turned her proud dislike into some- 
, tiling different and kinder, if nearly as pain- 
ful — self-repifoach for having caused such 
mortification to any one. 

But how could I help it ? ’* asked she of 
herself. “ 1 never liked him. I was civil ; 
hut I took no trouble to conceal my in- 
difference. Indeed, I never thought, about 
myself or him, so my niaiinors must have 
shown the truth. All, till yesterday, ho 
might mistake. But that is his fault, not 
mine. I would do it again, if need were, 
though it does lea<l me into all this shame 
and trouble.'* 

cn AFTER THE TWENl'Y-FlFTH. 

MxUit'AUKT began to wonder if all offers 
were as unexpected bcfortlu»n'l, — as distress- 
ing at the time of their oeeiiiTenco, as the 
two she had had. An involuntary compari- 
son between Mr. Lennox and ATr. Thornton 
arose in Jier mind, Slie had been sorry that 
an expression of any otlicr feeliri" than friend- 
ship had been lured out by circumstances 
from Henry Tiennox. 'i'hat regret waS the 
predominant feeling on the first occasion of 
her receiving a proposal. She had not felt 
so stunned — so im))ressed as she dM now, 
when ecliooa of Mr. Tliornton’s voice yet 
lingered about the room. In Lennox’s case, 
he seemed for a moment to liave slid over the 
boundary between friendship and love ; and 
the instant afterwar<ls to regret it nearly as 
much as .she did, although for different rea- 
son.**. In Mr. Tlnn’ii ton's case, as far as Mar- 
garet km. w of it, there was no in ter veiling stage 
of friendship. Their intercourse had been one 
continued series of opposition. Their opinions 
clashed ; and indeed, she had never perceived 
that he hadcare<l for her opinions, as belong- 
ing to her, the imlividual. As far as they 
defied his rock-like power of character, his 
j^assion-strength, lie .seemed to throw them off 
from him with contempt, until .she felt the 
weariness of the exertion of making useless 
protests ; and now he had come, in this 
strange wild passionate way, to make known 
his love ! For, .altlioiigli at first it had struck 
lu r that his offer was forced and goaded out of 
liim by sharp conipas.-5ion for the exposure 
she had made of herself, — which he, like 
others, might niisunderstand — yet, even before 
he left the room, — and certabily, not five 
minutes after, the clear convicLion dawned 
upon her, shined bright upon her, that he did 
love her ; that he had loved her ; that he 
would love her. And she slirank and shud- 
dore«i as under the iMSciualion of some great 
power, repugnant to her whole previous life. 
She crept away, and hid from his idea. But 
it was of no use. To parody a line out of 
Fairfax’s TasSo — 

His strong idea wnidercd through her thought. 

She disliked him the morefor having mastered 


her inner will. How dared he say ' tliat he 
would love her still, even though she shook 
him off with contempt ] She wished she had 
spoken more — stronger. Sharp, decisive 
8j)eeches came thronging into her mind, now 
that it was too late to utter them. The deep 
impression maile by the interview was like 
that of a horror in a dream ; that will not 
leave the room although we waken up, and 
rub our eyes, and force a stiff rigiil smile 
upon our lip.«i. It is tliere— -ther^, coweidng 
and gibbering with fixed ghjistly eyes in some 
corner of the chamber, listening to hear if 
wc dare to breathe of its presence to any 
one. And we dare not ; poor cowards that 
we are ! 

And so she shuddered away from the 
threat of his enduring love. What did he 
mean ? Had she not the pourer to daunt 
him ? She would see. It was more daring 
than became a man to threaten her so. I)i d 
he ground it upon the miserable yesterday 1 
if need were, she would do tho same to- 
morrow, — by a crippled boo gar, willingly and 
gladly, — but by him, she would do it, just 
as bravely, in spile of his deductions, and the 
cold .slime of women’s impertinence. She did 
it because it wa.s right, and simple, and true 
to save where .she could save ; even to try to 
save. ‘‘ Ij’ais ce qiie dots, advienne que 
pourra.** 

Ilitlierto she had not stirred from whero 
ho hail left her ; no outward circumstances 
had roused her out of the trance of tliought 
in which she had been plunged by his last 
words, and by the look of Lis deep intent 
]iassionate eyes, as their flames had made her 
own fall before them. She went to the win- 
dow, and threw it open, to dispel the oppres- 
sion which hung around her. Then she went 
and o])cned the door, with a sort of impetuous 
wish to shake off the recollection of the past 
hour, in the company of others, or in active 
exertion. But all was profoundly hushed in 
the noonday stillne.ss of a house, where an 
invalid catches the unrefreshing sleep that is 
denied to the night^hours. Margaret would 
not be alone. AVlnit should she do ? Go 
and see Bessy Higgins, of course,” thought 
she, as the recollection of the message sent 
the night before Hashed into her minil. And 
away she went. 

When she got there, she found Bes.sy lying 
on the settle, moved close to the fire, though 
the clay was sultry and oppressive. She waa 
laid down quite flat, as if resting languidly 
after some paroxysm of ixiin. Margaret felt 
sure she ought to have the greater freedom of 
breathing which a more sitting posture would 
procure ; and without a word she raised her 
up, and so arranged the pillow.s, that Bessy 
was more at ease, though very languid. 

" I thought 1 should ua* ha* seen yo 
again,” said she, at last, looking wistfully in 
Margaret’s face. 

“I’m afraid you’re much worse. But I 
could not have come yesterday, my mother 
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was so ill — for many reasons/* said Margaret, 
colourinff. 

“Yo’cfm’appen think I went beyond niy 
place in sending Mary for yo. But the 
wranglin’ and the loud voices had just torn 
me to pieces, and I thought when father left, 
oh ! if I could just hear her voice, reading 
me some words o* peace and promise, I could 
die away into the silence and rest' ' God, 
just as a babby is hushed up to sleep by' its 
mother’s lullaby. 

“ Shall I read you a chapter, now ? ” 

“ Aye, do ! Sl’appen 1 shan’t listen to 
th’ sense, at first ; it will seem far away — but 
when yo come to words I like — to tlie com- 
forting texts — it will seem close iii my ear, 
and going through me, as it were.” 

IVlargaret began. Bessy tossed to and fro. 
If by an effort she attended for a moment, it 
seemed as though she were convulsed into 
double restlessness tlie next. At last, she 
burst out : “Don’t go on reading. It’s no 
use. I’m blaspheming all the time in my 
mind, wi* thanking angrily on what caniia be 
lielped. Yo’d hear of th’ riot, iii’appen, 
yesterday at Marlborough Mills ? Thornton’s 
factoi’y, yo know.” 

“ Your father was not there, was he ? ” 
said Margaret, colouiing dcei). 

“ Not he. He’d ha* given his right hand 
if it had never come to pass. It’s that that’s 
fretting me. lie’s fairly knocked down in 
his mind by it. It’s no use telling him fools 
will always break out o’ bounds. Vo never 
saw a m.tu so downdiearteil as he is.” 

“But, why?” asked Margaret. “I don’t 
understand.” 

“ Why, yo see, he’s a committee-man on 
this special strike. Th’ Union appointed him 
because, though I say it as should not say it, 
he’s reckoned a deep chaj), and true to th’ 
back-bone. And he an<l t’other committee- 
men laid their plans. They were to hou’d to- 
gether through thick and thin ; what the 
major part thought, t’others were to think, 
whether they would or no. And above all 
there was to be no going again the law of the 
land. Bulk would go with them if they saw 
them striving and starving wi’ dumb jjatience; 
but if there was once any noise o’ fighting 
and struggling — even wi’ knobsticks — all was 
up, as they knew” by tli’ expeiieiicc of many, 
and many a time before. They would try ami 
get speech o’ th* knob-sticks, and coax ’em, 
and reason wi* ’em, and m’appen warn ’em 
olF — ^but whatever came, Committee cliarged 
all members o* th’ Union to lie down and die, 
if need were, without striking a blow ; and 
then they reckoned they w'ere sure o’ carry- 
ing th’ public with them. And beside all 
that, Committee knew they were right in 
their demand, and they did not want to have 
right all mixed up wi* wrong, till lolk can’t 
separate it, no more Bor I can th’ pljysic- 
powder from th’ jelly y6 gave me to mix it 
in ; jelly is much the biggest, but powder 
tastes it all through, I’ve told yo at 


length about this’n, but I’m tired out. Yo 
just think for yo’rsel what it mun be for 
father tc have a’ his work undone, aiid by 
such a fool as 'Boucher, who must needs go 
right again the ' orders of Committee, 
and ruin th* strike, just as bad as if lio 
meant to be a Eh ! but father giv’d 

it him la^it ni^ht 1 Rfe went so far os to say 
he’d go .lUd "tell police where they might find 
th* ringleadel' ’ b* ' ill’ riot ; he’d give him up 
to th* mill-owners to do what they would wi* 
him. He’d show the world that th’ real 
leaders o’ th’ strike wore not such as Boucher, 
but steady thoughtful men ; good hands, and 
good citizens, who were friendly to law and 
Judgment, and would uphold order ; who 
only wanted their right wage, and would 
not work, even though they starved, till 
they got them ; but who would ne’er 
injure property or life. For,” dropping 
her voice, “they do say that Boucher 
threw a stone at Thornton's sister, that welly 
killed her.'* 

“Tiiat’s not true,” said Margaret. “It 
was not Boucher that threw the stone ” — she 
went first red, then white. 

“ STo’d be there then, were yo?” asked 
Bessy laiiguiilly : for indeed, she had spoken 
with many pauses, as if speech was unUsually 
difficult to lier. 

“Yes. Nevermind. Goon. Only it was 
not Boucher that threw the stone. But what 
did he answer to your father ? ” 

“ He did na* speak words. He were all in 
such a tremble wi* spout passion, I could na’ 
bear to look at him. I heard his breath com- 
ing quick, and at one time I thought he were 
sobbing. But when lather said he’d give him 
up to police, he gave a great cry, and struck 
father on th’ face wi’ his closed fist, and ho 
off like lightning. Father w”ere stunned wi’ 
the blow at first, for all Boucher were weak 
wi’ passion and wi’ clemming. He sat down 
a bit, and put his hand afore his eyes ; and 
then made for ill’ door, I dunno’ where I 
got strength, but I threw mysel* off th’ settle 
and clung to him. ‘ Father, father ! ’ said I. 
‘Thoul’t never go peach on that poor clem- 
med man. I’ll never leave go on thee, till 
tliou sayst thou wunnot.’ ‘ Dunuot be a fool,* 
sajrs he, ‘words come readier than deeds to 
most men. J never thought o’ telling th’ 
police on liim ; though by G — ^ he deserves 
it, and I should na* ha* minded if some oiio 
else had done the dirty work, and got him 
clapped up. But, now he h^ strucken 
me, I could do it less nor ever, for it 
would be getting other men to take up 
my quarrel. But if ever he gets well 
o’er this clemming, and is in good con- 
dition, he and I will liave an up and down 
fight, purring an’ a’, and I’ll see what I can 
do for him.’ And so father shook me off, — 
for indeed, Iwas low and faint enough, and 
his face was all clay white^ where it w,cre n’t 
bloody, and turned me sick to look at. And 
I know not if I slept or waked^ or W”ere in a 
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dead swooii, till Mary come inj and 1 telled before her marriage, eQ4 being veiy 
her to. fetch yo to me. And now dunnot talk strong myself, Dixon had more of the charge 
tom(^ ,but just read out th* chapter. I’m oi him than slie ever had before'; and it 
easier in my mind for haviug spit it out ; but made her so fond of. him, and she was so 
I want some thoughts of the world that’s far proud when he would turn away fron^^every 
avray to take the weary taste of it out o’ my one and cling to her, that I don’t believe she 
month., .Read me— not a, sermon chapter, but ever thought pf leaving me again ; though it 
a story chapter ; they’ve pictures in them* was. very different from what she ’d been ac- 
which I see when my eyea.aife shut. Read cu^jpmed to., Boor Fred! Eveiy body loved 
about the New Heavens, and the New Earth; him.^ .He,WM born with the gift of winning 
and m’appen I’ll forget this.” hearts. It makes me think very badly pf 

Margaret read in her soft lo w voice. Though Captain Reid when 1 know that he disliked 
Bessy’s eyes were shut, site was listeuiiig for my own dear boy. I think it a certain proof 
some time, for the moisture of teal's gathered he had a bad heart. Ah ! Your poor father, 
hefivy on her eyelashes. At last she slept ; Margaret. He has left the room. He can’t 
with many starts, and muttered pleadings, bear to hear Fred spoken of.” 

Margaret covered her up, and left her, for she " I love to hear about him, mamma. Toll 
had an uneasy consciousness that she might me all you like ; you never can tell me too 
be wanted at home, and yet, until now, it much. Tell me what he was like as a baby.” 
seemed cruel to leave the dying girl. “Why ! Margaret, you must not be hurL 

Mrs. Hale was in the drawing-room on her but he was much prettier than you were. I 
daughter’s return. It wjis one of her better remember, when I first saw you in Dixon’s 
days, and she was full of praises of the water- arms, I said, ‘ Dear, what an ugly little 
bed. It had been more like the buds at Sir thiD{| ! ’ And she said, ‘ It’s not ex&ry child 
John Beresford’s than anything she had j that^s like Master Fred, bless him ! ’ Dear I 
slept on since. She <lid not know how it j how well I remember it. Then I could have 
wss, but peo])le seemed to have lost the art had Fred in my anna every minute of the 
of making the same kind of beds aa they <lay, and his cot was close by my bed ; and 
useil to do in her youth. One would think it now, now — Margaret — I don’t know where 
was easy enough ; tliorc w'as the same kind ; my boy is, and sometimes I tliink 1 shall 
of featliers to be had, and yet somehow, till i never see him again.” 

this last night she did not know when she j Margaret sat down by her mother’s sofa on 
had had a good sound resting sleep. a little stool, and softly took hold of her 

Mr. Hale, suggested that something of the | hand, caressing it find kissmg it, as if to com- 
rnerits of the feather-beds of former days j fort. Mrs. Hale cried without restraint. At 
rni^ht be attributed to the activity of youth, | last, she sat straight, atilf up on the .sofa, and 
whidi gave a relish to rest ; but this idea I turning round to her daughter, slie said with 
was not kindly received by his wdfe. tearful, almost solemn earnestness, “Mar- 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Hale, it was those bedsjgaret, if I can get better, — if God lets me 
at Sir John’s. Now, Margaret, you ’re young have a chance of recovery, it must be through 
enough, and go about iii the day; are the beds seeing my sou Frederick once more. It w'ill 
comfortable? I ajipcal to you. Do they waken up all tlie poor springs of liealth left 
give you a feeling of perfect repose when you in mo.” 

lie dovvn upon tlieui ; or rather, don’t you She paused, and seemed to try and gather 
toss about, and try in vain to find an cfusy strength for something more yet to bo said, 
position, and waken in the morning fis tired Her voice was choked as she went on ; was 
as when you went to bed ?” (piaveriug as with the contemplation of some 

Margaret Liughed. “To tell the truth, stiauge, yet closely-pi’eseut idea, 
mamma, I ’ve never thought about my bed " And, Margaret, if I am to die — if I am 
at all, what kind it is. f am so sleepy at one of those appointed to die before jnauy 
nierht. that if I oulv lie down aiiv where. I nan weeks are over. 1 must see mv child first. 1. 


at all, what kind it is. X am so sleepy at one of those appointed to die before jnauy 
night, that if I only lie down anywhere, 1 nap weeks are over, 1 must see my child first. 1, 
off directly. So I don’t think I ’m a com- cannot think how it must be managed ; but 
petent witness. But then, you know, I I charge you, Margaret, as you yourself hope 
never had the opportunity of trying Sir John for comfort ui your last illness, bring him to 
Beresford-s beds. I never was at Oxeiiham.” me that I may bless him. Only for five 
“ Were not you ? Oh, no ! to be sure. It minutes, Margaret. There could be no danger 
was poor darling Fred I took with mo, I in five minutes. Oh, Margaret, let me see 
remember. I only went to Oxenham once luiii before I die I ” 

after I was married, — to your Aunt Shaw’s Margaret did not think of anything that 
wedding ; and poor little Fred was the baby might be utterly unreasonable in this speech ; 
then. And I know Dixon did not like chaiig- we do not look for reason or logic in the ' 
ing from lady’s maid to nurse, and I was passionate entreaties of those who are sick 
afraidAhat if I took her near her old home, unto death ; we are stung with the recollec- 
aud amongst her own people, she miglit want tion of a thousand slighted opportunities of 
to leave me. But poor baby was taken ill fulfilling the wishes of those who will soon 
at Oxenham, with ^lis teething ; and, what pass away frpm among us : and do they ask 
with my being a great dead with Anna just us for the future happiness of our lives, we 
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lay it at their feet, and will it away from us day’s delay. Oh, mamma, don’t cry so pitir 
Bat this wish of Mrs. Hale’s w'as so natural, fully, — it cuts me to the heart.” 

BO just, so right to both parties, that Mar- Mrs. Hale could not stop her teays ; they 
garet felt as it, on Frederick’s account as well came hysterically ; and, in truth, she made 
as ou her mother’s, she ought to overlook all no effort to control them, but rather called 
intermediate chances of danger, and pledge up all the pictures of the hajipy past, and the 
herself to do ever; Jiiiig in her power for its probable future-— painting the scene when 
realisation. The large pleading dilated eyes she should lie a< corpse, with the son she had 
were fixed upon her wistfully, steady in their longed to see in life weeping over her, and 
gaze, though the poor white lips quivered she unconscious of his presence — till she was 
like those of a child. Margaret gently rose melted by self-pity into a stivte of sobbing and 
up and stood opposite to her frail mother ; so exhaustion that made M.*u*giU'et’s heart ache, 
that she might gather llie secure fulfil- But at last she was calm, and greedily 
ment of her wish from the calm steadiness of watched her daughter, as she began her 
her daughter’s face. letter ; wrote it with swift urgent entreaty ; 

‘•'Mamma, I will write to-night, and tell scaled it up hurriedly, for fear her mother 
Frederick what you say. I am as sure that he shoiihl ask to see it ; and then, to make 
will come directly to us, as I am sure of my security most suie, at Mrs. Hale’s own bid- 
life. Be easy, mamma, you shall ^ee him 03 ding, took it herself to the post-office. She 
far as anything earthly can be promised.” was coming home when her father overtook 
“ You will write to-night ? Oh, Margaret ! her. 
the post goes out at five — you will write by An<l where have you been, my pretty 
it, won’t you 1 I have so few hours left — I maid ? ” asked he. 

feel, dear, as if I sliould not recover, tliough To the post olfice, — with a letter; a letter 

sometimes your father over-pcr.siiades me to Frederick. Oh, papji, perhaps 1 have done 
into hoping ; you will write directly, won’t ' wrong : but mamma was seized with such a 
you? Don’t ioae a single post ; for just by | passionate yearning to soo him — she said it 
that very post I in.'iy miss him.” ‘would make her well again, — and then slic 

“ But, mamma, papa is out.” said that she must see him befoi’e she died, — 

Fapa is out ! and what then ? Do you 1 1 cannot tell you how urgent she was. Did I 
mean that he would deny me this last wish, I do wrong ? ” 

Margaret? Why, 1 should not be ill— be 1 Mr. Hale did not I’Oply at first. Then he 

dying — if he IjaJ not taken me away from • said : 

iielatone to this unhealthy, smoky, sunless You should have waited till I canae in, 
place.” Margaret.” 

“ Oh, mamma ! ” said IMargaret. “I tried to pei-suadc her, — ” and then she 

“Yes; it is so, indeed. Do knows it him- was silent, 
self; he has said so many a time. Ho would “i don’t know,” said Mr. Hale, after a 
do anything for me; you don't mean he pause. “ She ought to see him if she wisli os it 
would refuse me this last wish — prayer, if so much ; for 1 believe it would do her much 
you will. And, indeed, Margaret, the long- more good than all the doctor’s medicine, — 
ing to see Frederick stands between me and and perhaps set her up altogether ; but tlie 
God, I cannot lU’ay till I have this one danger to him, I ’m afraid, is very great.” 
thing; indeed, I cannot. Don’t lose time, All these years since the mutiny, papa ? ” 
dear, dear Margaret. Write by this very “ Y'es ; it is necessary, of course, for goverii- 
mxtpost. Then he may be here — here iiiimeut to take very stringent < measures for 
twenty-two days ! For he is sure to cojue. | the repression of offences against authority, 
No cords or chains can keep him. In twenty- j more particularly in the navy, where a coin- 
two days I shall see ray boy.” She fell back, j manding officer needs to be surrounded in his 
and for a short time she took no notice of the ! men’s eyes with a vivid consciousness of all 
fact that sat motionless, her hand the power there is at home to back .him, and 

shading her eyes. take up his cause, and avenge any injuries 

“ You are not writing ! ” said her mother offered to him, if need be. Ah ! it’s no matter 
at last. “ Bring me some pens and paper ; 1 to them how far their authorities liave t}Taii- 
will try and write myself.” 8he sat up, nised, — galled hasty tempers to madiic.ss,— or 
trembling all over with feverish eageraess. if that can be any excuse afterwards, it is 
Margaret took her hand down and looked at never allowe«l for in the first instance ; they 
her mother sadly. spare no expense, they send out ships, — they 

“ Only wait till papa comes in. Let us ask scour the seas to lay hold of the offenders, — 
him how best to do it.” the lapse of years does not wash out the 

“You promised, Margaret, not a quai-ter of memory of the offenct^ — it is a fresh and vivid 
an hour ago ; — you said he should come.” crime ou the Admiralty books till it is 
“And so he shall, mamma ; don't cry, my blotted ou- by blood.” ♦ 

own dear mother. I’ll write here, now,— you “ Oh, pipa, what have I done ? And yet 
shall see me write,— and it shall go by this it seemed so right the time. I’m sure 
very post ; and if papa thinks lit, he can Frederick himself would rtiu the risk.” 
write again when he comes in,— it is only a “ So he would ; so^he should ! Nay, Mar- 
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garet, I*m glad it is done, though I durst not 
have done it myself. I’m thankful it is as it 
is; T should liave hesitated till perhaps it 
might' have been too late to do any good. Dear 
Margaret, you have done what is right about 
it ; and the end is beyond our control.’* 

^ It was all very well ; but her father’s ac- 
count of tiie relentless manner in which mu- 
tinies were punished made Margaret shiver 
and crecD. If she had decoyed Tier bi-other 
home to blot out the memory of his ci*rir by 
Ids blood ! She saw her father’s anxiety lay 
deeper than the source of hii latter cheering 
words. She took liis arm, and walked home 
pensively and wearily by his side. 

CUAPTJfift THE 'TR'ENTY-SIXTII. 

When Mr. Thornton hail left the house 
that morning he was almost blinded hy liis 
balfled passion. He was as dizzy as if Mar- 
garet, instetul of looking, and speaking, and 
moving like a tender graceful woman, had 
been a sturdy fish- wife, and given liitn a 
sound blow v.’itli her fists. He ha<l positive 
bodily pain, — a violent headache, and a 
throbbing intermittent pulse, lie couhl not 
bear the noise, the garish light, the continued 
rumble and niovcrneut of the street, lie 
called himself a fool for .suffering so ; and yet 
lie could not, at the moment, recollect the 
cause of his sulfering, and whether it was ' 
adequate to the consequences it hail pi-o- 
ilueed. It W'ould have been a relief to liiiu if 
he could have sat down and crieil on a door- 
step by a little child who was raging and 
storming, through his passionate tears, at some 
injury he had received. He said told mself that 
lie hated Margaret, but a tvild, sharp sensa- 
tion of love cleft his dull thunderous feeling 
like lightning, even as he slniped the words 
exjiressive of hatred. Ilis greatest comfort 
was in hugging his torment ; and in feeling, 
as lie had indeed said to her, that though she 
ini'^ht despise liim, contemn hin), treat him 
Avitii her proinl sovereign iudilference, he did 
not cliange one whit. She could not make him 
change. He loved her, and would love her ; 
and defy her, «aTi(l this miserable bodily pain. 

He stood still for a moment, to make this 
resolution firm and clear. There was an 
omnibus passing, — going into the country; 
the conductor thouglifc he was wishing for a 
place, and stopjiod near the pavement. It was 
loo much trouble to apologise and explain ; 
so he mounted upon it, and was borne 
away, past long rows of houses — then 
past detached villas with trim ganlens, till 
they came to real country hedge-rows, .and, 
by-and-by, to a- small country town. Then 
everybody got down ; and so did Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and because they walked away he did so 
too. He went into the fields, walking briskly, 
liccause the sharp motion relieved hia mind. 
He could remember all about it now ; the 
pitiful figure he must have cut ; the absurd 
way in wliicU he had gone and done the very 
thing he had so often agreed with himself in 


thinking would be the most foolish thing in 
the world; and had met with exactly the 
consequences, which, in these wise moods, he 
had always foretold were certain to -follow, if 
he ever did make such a fool of himself. 
Was he bewitched by those beautiM eyes^ 
that soft, half-open, sighing mouth which lay 
so close upou hi.s shoulder only yesterday f 
He could not even shake off the recollection 
that she had been there ; that her arms had 
been round him, once — if never again. Ho* 
only caught glimyjses of her ; he did not^ 
understand her altogether. At one time sho 
was so brave, and at another so timid ; now 
so tender, and then so haughty and regal- 
proud. And then he thought over every 
time he had ever seen her once ag.am,; 
by way of finally forgetting lier. He saw 
her in every dress, in every mood, and 
did not know wliich became her best. Even 
this morning, how magnificent she had 
looked, — ^her eyes flashing out upou him at 
the idea that, because she had shared his 
danger yesterday, she had cared for him the 
least ! 

If Mr. Thornton was a fool in the morning, as 
he assiirod himself at least twenty times he 
w:is, he did not grow much wiser in the 
afternoon. jMl that he gained, in return for 
Lis sixpenny omnibns ride, w-as a more vivid 
conviction tliat tliere never was, never could 
be, any one like Margaret ; that she did not 
love him and never would ; but that she — noj 
nor tlie whole world — should never hinder 
him from loving her. And so lie returned 
to the little market-place, and remounted the 
omniims to retiiin to Milton. 

It was late in the afternoon wlteri he was 
set down, near his wareliouse. The accus- 
tomed places brouglit back the accustomed 
habits and trains of thought. He knew how 
much he had to do^more than his usual 
work, owing to the commotion of the day 
before. He liad to see his brother magis- 
tr.ates ; he ha<l to complete the arrangements, 
only half made in the morning, for the com- 
fort and safety of his newly impKU’ted Irish 
liand.s ; he had to secure them from all 
ch.'ince of communication with the discon- 
tented workpeople of Milton. Last of all, he 
had to go homo and encounter his niotlier. 

Mrs. Tliornton had sat in the dining- room 
all day, every moment expecting the news of 
her son’s acceptance liy Miss Hale. She liad 
braced herself up many and many a time, at 
some sudden noise in the house ; had caught* 
up the half-dropped work, and begun to 2>ly her 
needle diligently, though through dimmed spec- 
tacles, and with an unsteady hand ; and many | 
times had the door opened, and some iudif* I 
ferent person entered on some iusi^iificant 
errand. Then her rigid face unstiflfenedfrom itfr 
gray frost-bound expression, and the features 
dropped into the relaxed look of de^ioii- 
dency, so unusual to their aterunesa. She 
wrenched herself away from the oontemplatkm 
of all the dreary changes that would bebrovight 
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about to hersi'lf by her sou’s marriage; she] she thought she was finishing a sentence 


forced her thoughts into the accustomed 
household grooves. The newly-married couple 7 
to-be would need fresh household stocks of 
linen ; and i\l rs. Thoriiton had clothes-basket 
upon dothes-basket, full of table-clotlis ami 
napkins, broiiglit in, and began to reckon up 
the store. Tliore was some confusion lydwecn 
what was liers, and consequently 'raavked 
G. II. T. (for (Jeorgo and Hannah TJiovhioh), 
and what was her son’s, — boiiglif w’ith his 
money, marked with his initials, ^oine of 
those marked G. H. T, wore Dutch dam:iak of 
the old kind, exfpiisitely fine ; none wei’e like 
them now. Mrs. 'rhornton stood looking at 
them long, — they had been lujr pride when 
she was first married. Then she knitted her 
brows, and pinched and compressed licr lips 
tight, and carefully unpicked the G. IL She 
went so far as to search for the Turkey-red j 
marking-thread to put in the new initials ; 
but it was all used, — and she had no heart to 
send for any more just yet. So she looked 
fixedly at vacancy ; a scries of visions passing 
before her, in all of which her son was the 
principal, the sole object, — her son, her x>**lde, 
ner propei*ty. Still ho did not come. Doubt- 
less he was with Miss Hale. The new love 
was displacing her already from her jdace as 
first in his heart. A terrible pain — a pang of 
vain jealou.sy — shot through her : she harilly 
knew if it was more pljysioal or mental ; but 
it forced lier to sit <lowu. In a moment, sho 
was up again as straight as ever, — a grim 
smile upon her face for the fiinst time that 
day, ready for the door opening, .and the 
rejoicing triumphant one, who should never 
know tlie sore regi’et his mother felt at his 
marriage. In all tliis there was little thought 
enough of the fuLiire daugliter-in-law as an 
individual. She was to be John’s wife. To take 
Mrs. Thornton’s idace as mistress of the house 
was only one of the rich consequences wJiich 
decked out the supreme ghuy ; all household 
plenty and coinf')rt, all purple and fine linen, 
iionour, love, obedience, troops of friend.s, 
would all come as naturally as jewels ou ‘a 
king’s robe, and be as little thought of fo¥ 
their separate v.aluo. To be chosen by John 
would separate a kitclien-wench from tlie 
of the world. And Miss Hale was not"s’o. 
bad. If she had been a Milton lass, Mrs.* 
Thornton would have positivelj’’ liked lleK’ 
She was pungent, and had taste, and spirit,, 
and flavour in her. True, she was sadly pre- 
judiced, and very ignorant ; but that was to 
De expected from her southern breeding. A 
strange sort of mortified comparison of Fanny 
with her, went 0 )i in Mrs. Thornton’s mind ; 
and for once she spoke harshly to her 
daughter ; abused her roundly ; and then, as 
if by way of j)enance, she took up Henry’s 
Commentaries, and tried to fix her attention 
on it, instead of pursuing the employment she 
took pride and jdeasure in, and continuing 
her inspection of the table-linen. 

HU step at last ! She heard him, eveii while 


while her eye did pass over it, and her memory 
could meolianically, have repeated it word 
for word, ‘she heard him' come in at tlie hall 
door. Her quickened Sjense could, intopr^ 
every sonnd ^ motion ; now he was at the 
hat-staiid, now the very room-door. Why 
did he know the worst!. ' 

Yet. her liead Syas down over the book ; 
she did' i\bt look up. ‘ Ho came close to the 
tal)lo, and stqod stirf there, waiting till alio 
should have , finished the paragraph which 
apparently absorbed her. Ry ah effort she 
looked up. “Well, John?” 

He knew what that littje speech, meant. 
Rut he had steeled himself. He lgaiged to 
reply with a jest ; the bitterness !of his heart 
could have uttered one, but ^ mother 
deserved better of him, , He c^ime round 
behind her, so that sho could, not see hia 
looks, aud, bending back,!h6r ^‘ay, stony 
face, he kissed it, murmuring 
“No one loves me, — no one cares for mo 
but you mother.” 

He turned away and stood leaning his he.ad 
against the mantelpiece, tears forcing them- 
selves into his manly eye.s. Sho st\M»d up, — 
she tottered. For the first time iu her life, 
the strong woman tottered. She put her 
hands ou his shonldois ; she waS ^ tall 
woman. Sho looked into his face ; she made 
him look at her. , ' 

“ Mother’s love is given by GodVJohh. It 
holds fast for ever and ever. A girl’s loVe is 
like a puff of smoke, — it changes with 6very 
wind. And she would not have' you, ,fi4y own 
lad, would not she ?” She set het th&th ; she 
showed them like a dog for the whole length 
of her mouth. Tie shook his head. 

“ 1 am not fit for her, mother ; I knew I 
was not.” 

She ground out words between her closed 
teeth. Ho could not liear what she said ; 
but the look iu her eyes interpreted it to be a 
curse, — if not as coarsely worded, as fell in 
intent as ever was uttered. And Vet her 
heart leapt up light to know he was her own 
again. \ ' 

“Mother!” said he, hurriedly, “I cannot 
h^r a word against her. Spare We.— sx)aro 
me ! 1 am very weak ui my soife heart ; — 

I love her yet ; I love her more than ever.” 

And I hate her,” said Mrs. Thornton in a 
low fierce voice. “ I tried not to hate her 
when she stoofi between you and in6, because, 
— 1 said to myself, — she will make him 
happy; and I would give ray heart’s blood 
to do that. But now, I hate her for your 
misery’s sake. Yes, John, it’s no use hiding 
up your aching heart from me. I am the 
mother that boro you, and your sdrrow is my 
agony ; and if you don’t hate her, I do.” 

“I’hen, mother, you make me loVe her 
more. She is unjustly treated by you, and I 
must make the balance even. But why do 
we talk of love or hatred ?' She does not 6ai*e 
for me, and that is enough, — too much. Let 
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us never name the subject agaiu. It the by a quiet study of the theory of prob^ 
only thing yon can do for me in the matter, hliities”; and straightway the Professor pro- 
Let us never name her.” coeds to show, by the cha]iter and verse of 

With .Ml niy heart. I only wish that she mathematicians, figures, that a( rouge " et 
and al^^lon^ng to her w'ere swept, bach to noir — a game on’ which you can really majko 
tile tWy came from.” ' ' pip^'C caTculations of winning than on aiiy 

lie stood still, gazing into the (ire for a plher — the chances of the bank (the game 
minute br t^o longer. "dry dim eyes being, played fairly, which few, oh ! how feV 
filled with unwonted teaiV ^s ^ie seven and a half per 

him ; but she seemed jiist a^'grjnf and quiet c'e^ii Wjj,aWjtj'tIie p 

as usual when he next spoke."’ d'ce-box rattles. In spite ot 

** Warrants arc out against three mdn for Jir. (Ji’oekford and his mains; uotv^th- 
cpnspiracy, mother. The riot yesterday helped standing the scholiast upon dearth and 
to knock up the strike.” his motto ; de.spite the worldly PariMi^^ 

And Margaret’s name was no more men- and his four eyes; in defiance of Professor 
tioged between MrS. TJ)orulon and her son. de Morgan and his predecessors — lluyghetia^ 
They fell back into their usual mode of tiilk, James Jlernouilli, Jjaplace and De Moivre, 
— about facts, not opinions, far less feelings, with their unanswerable figures ; in the teeth 
Their voices arid tones were calm and cold ; of the terrible examples of Mr. Beverley’s 
a stranger might have gone away and thought tlyiiig agonies, the remorse of Captain Glen- 
that he had never seen sucli frigid indifference roy, the lamentable end of the winner of the 
of demeanour between such near relations. lottery prize in the Parmer’s Story; the 

; ; ^ despair of Prederic Leraaitre in Thirty Years 

pj^^Y Life of a Gambler, as exemplified iu 

‘ tbe acting drama ; in despite of Mr. Inspector 

A TOUNU gentleman of parts, and my Beresford ; of all the bills that Mr. Attorney- 

friend, was once obliging enough to recount General can draw against gaming-houses and 

to me ttio followu'ng anecdote. In his hot bettiiig-sliops; of the fierce forays of racecourse 

youth, while partaking of the jileasures of tho policoiucn against thimbleriggers and charley- 
town (he was of tlie Corinthian, or Tom and pitcliers; in thcfaceofmorality, law, reason, and 
.Jerry era), he fell into the edifying and common sense, people go on gambling in holes 
much sought after company of the famous and corners— furtively and surreptitiously, it 
Mr. Orockford. Says my friend to Air. C. : is true ; — but black still wins and red still 
“What is the best main to call at loses; and six to two is still laid on the 
hazard ? ’* Answers Air. to my friend : caster ; and gentlemen are still entreated to 
“ I’ll tell you what it is, young miui. You make their game, for the game is made, 
may call mains at hazard till your hair grows I have heard Alan called a reasoning 
out of your hat and your toes grow out of animal (which he is, for he will reason 
your boots. Therefore, my advice to you is, against reason), a gregarious animal, a carni- 
n§t to call any mains at all.” This, from a vuroua animal, a pugnacious animal, and 
man who had laid the foundation of a many other animalic names. He shares 
large fortune at the gaming-Uble ; who all these attributes, except the first, with 
Iiad called all the mains under the sun sue- other tribes more or less anthropomor- 
ccssfiilly, and found that even in them was phous ; but it is not only as a reasoning 
vanity, ought surely to have been to my animal that he stands alone, and confined in 
fi-iend a sufficient dissuasive against “ play*” singularity in the scale of creation. It is the 
for the remainder of his natural life. I ques- proud prerogative of man to be innately and 
tion if it was, though. solitarily (in his kind) a gaming animal. 

The antiior of the best work I know upon AJunkeys don’t toss up for eacli other’s cocoa- 
the game of 6cart6 chooses as a motto for.Iiis nuts; cats don’t go the odd man for mice, 
title-page this significant precept : “Play not When, as good AL Ijafontaiiie tells us, the 
at all.” Said a worldly Parisian to his heir, lion, the goat, and the cow went a hunting, 
whom he discovered lamenting over an empty and caught a stag, the lion did not ])ropose to 
purse: “ My son, until you have /our eyes iu have the “boms” in and try the highest 
your head risk not a sou at piipiet. And, yet throw for the carcass. Even the fox, cunning 
6cart6 is the nightly amusement at the Pour and x’apacious as he is, has never been known 
Kings Club (and many other clubs) till all to go live out of nine w^ith the wolf lor a 
sorts of unholy hours ; and old one-eyed fat goose or a baby. The learned pig, it is 
Colonel Trump plays piquet, for heavy stakes true, had a weakness for cards ; but he 
too, at least three liuudred nights a year. merely went through feats of dexterity with 
Augustus de Alorgan, professor of^ mathe- them : he never play oil for ground-nuts. So 
matics, demonstrates the fallacy of play even with Alphonso, the accomplished poodle of 
more conclusively,* thus : “The infatuation the Champs Elysces, and Chadernagore the 
which leads persona to suppose that they cair erudite elephant. Both, by a cruel tate, and 
ultimately win from a bank which has chosen the baton of a remorseless taskmaster, were 
a game in which Uio chances are against the compelled to do conjuring tricks with a 
player, is cue which can only be cured, if at pack of cards — from telling the day of the 
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month to pointing out the greatest rogue in 
company ; — but who ever heard of the ppodle 
pegging more holes than he is entitled 
to at cribbage, or of the elephant hiding four 
kings ill fiis trunk ! 

I tliiiik it is Mr. Robson, who in the 
most excruciatingly humorous poitiou of 
VilikiiiB and his Dinah says — “ This is 
not a comic song.” Very widely para- 
phrasing the dictum of tliat admirable 
comic actor, I may say that this is not an 
historical essay on the subject of gaining. 
Else might I discourse to you on the liistory 
of playing cards : how they were invented 
for the delassement of the poor old imbecile 
Charles the Sixth of Fiance ; how Ctirdiiial 
j Maz.arin played at cards on Ids death-bed ; 

I how an edict of proscri])Lion writ ten on the 

j back of a nine of diamonds by the Duke of 
Cumberland, caused that sanguinary card to 
be ever afterwards known as the “ curse of 
Scotljuid”; how at a fatal cartl party the 
Priuce of Talleyrand, placing at bouilloUc 
with the Diicliesse do Luynes, suddenly laid 
down his cards at three o'clock in the 
morning, and in his cold impa,'>sible voice 
asked : Has the Prince do Condo any other 
children save the Due d’lfiigldcn ? * — how 
the Duchess was astonished, and wished to 
know why he asked such a (jiU'Ntjon, seeing 
that he must know that Condo had no other 
child but Engbicn. Ifow tlic Pi ince de 
Talleyrand, replacing his watch in liis pocket, 
answeied, still coldly and impas.‘.il>ly, “Then 
the bouse of Coiid6 is finished”; which in- 
deed it was, for in that very iiour and minute 
the last of the Coud6s wvis being shot to 
death ill the ditch of Vincenne?. it shall be 
my task rather, in my rambling way, to 
touch upon a few of the social aspects of 
j)lay, its votaries and its diijics. 

I Play is 110 longer one of our public shames. 

; The ulcer has been banished from the epi- 
dermis, but it IS an inward sore now, and 
not less deadly. 'Die demon of gambling is 
scotched, not killed. He is hydra-headed, 
and no Hercules has yet been found provided 
with a led-liot iron to sear the fir.st trunk 
while he severs the second head. Drive the 
devil of the dice-box from Westminster, and 
you will tind him walking up and down, 
and going lo and fro in Southwark. Chase 
him from the hazard-table, and he takes 
refuge iu the Stock Exchange or the “Corner.” 
He is not to bo exorefsed, tu be had in the 
Red Sea, to be eradicated by chloride of 
lime, fumigation, ventilation, or fire. Sweep 
the streets clean as a Dutch village from 
Play ; he mocks at you from the housetops. 
Drive iu the gaining- houne door with aledge- 
fiammers, Play leers at you from the second- 
floor window round the corner. Like his 
master, Satan, Play has been headlong 
hmded 



With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition. 


Yet he lies still floating “many a rood” 
upon the molten lake of avaiice and sen- 
suality, — ^his brother Death— his sister Siu. 
Yet docs he soar on evil-flapping wings, and 
hover about the scenes of his former overt 
triumj)hs. Look at St. James's. 

If 1 had with me that young Greek gentle- 
man of a few thousand years ago — Blank 
Auacharsis, Esquire — whose travels among 
the Scythians must he in the recollections 
of my readers, what homilies might 1 not 
deduce for his benefit from the consitl or- 
ation of the parish of St. James's West- i 
mm.sfer, in a Pl.'iy point of view. See, 
Anachavsis, would I say, shade thine eyes 
with thine hand, .standing in Piccadilly, that 
thoroughfare of ambiguous etymology, ev('u 
at the corner of Arlington Street, and look 
down the avenue of palaces, called by men j 
Saint James's Street. Every street in Lon- j 
ilou has a (diaracter. There are wealtliy j 
streets, staiving streets, pious streets, comic 1 
streets, niortu.ary street;^, proud streets, * 
.slavi.sU streets, drunken stieets, tliievisli I 
slrctds, shameful streets, shameless streets. . 
Tl»at street you are looking down, Ana- ] 
charsis, is pre-einiiicntly the most gambling | 
and the most, fasliionable street in Europe. ' 
Adduce not Bond Street; it had but a trail- | 
.sit(uy, eidiemeral, factitious glory, and that j 
has depavLed, Set iio store by Regent Street : j 
its broad pavement is disfigured by beainlcd ! 
foreiguers, by fiddlci’s with embroidered j 
shirts, by milliners out for an airing. Si. , 
James’s Street is the home of fashion ami | 
play, and their head-quarters. It has been so i' 
this hundred and fifty years. The first gen- I 
tiemau in Europe lias lounged with I)ick | 
Sheridan iu the bow-windows of its clubs, | 
and made sportive bets upon passing 
crockery-girls. In those dull, dingy houses j 
tlionsamls of pounds have cliai>ged hands ' 
between the great ami noble of the 
land, ill bets upon the Duke of Marl- 
borough's canqiaigiis, the South Sea Bubble, 
the Pretender’s march to Derby, tlio trial of 
Admiral Byng, the sex of the Chevalier 
! d'Eou, the return of Bonaparte from Elba, 
the le.'.ult (d* Queen Caroline’s trial, the 
winner of the Derliy, the duration of the 
Whig Ministry, the loss of the President, the 
favourite for the Leger, the battles of the 
Sntlcj, and the fate (too well known, now, 
alas !) of the Arctic Navigators. In those 
club* houses, lords with stars and lords with , 
garters have played at whist vingt-et-un, ecartc, | 
loo, Pope Joan, piquet, cribbi^e, spadille, 
manille and basto, moro, blind hookey, 
roulette, rouge-et noir, boston, bouillotte, 
lansquenet, tric-ti'ac, put, all fours, pea- 
beck, beggar-my-neighbour. Strip- Jack- 
naked (my lord too, naked, often), shove- 
halfpenny, odd or even, backgammon — nay, 
have even descended to cut cards for 
guineas, to toss half-crowns in a hat, to spit 
upon a window-pane (?) for steaks, to bet 
upon a beetle race, the colour of a horse, the 
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number of mges in a hook, the number at monde ever since the house of Brunswick 
brlstks in a brush. In those club-houses, the ascended the throne. ^ 
fairest patrimonies have been wasted^ “the But Play, Aiiaeharais might ask me. Tell 
noblest names soiled, the most glorious the about St. James’s Street, in its ooniieo- 
achievements dragged in the dirt. There, tion with gambling. Did Fashion bring 
the miser’s son nas squandered the old Play hither, or did Play follow >won 
man’s dearly hoai ded pieces ; there, the Fashion’s heels ? Look, Anarchasis. You 
jointure of the widow and the portion of the see the stately clubs. What ‘‘play” mysteries 
orphan have been wasted ; there, the seeds of the card-tables and billiard^rooms of those 
madness have been sown, and the crop of dis- palaces could disclose of the gaming follies of 
honesty reaped ; there, those dicers’ oaths, the present day ; it is not my ])urpose to 
so famously false, have been sworn ; there/ inquire. A triple liedge of baliot-boxe^, 
the Jew bill-discounters and mortgage- black-balls, and yearly subscriptions screens 
mongers have snuffed their prey ns the the alumni of the clubs from the impertinent 
vulture does the camel, in Mr. Warren’s scrutiny of the profanum vulgus. But time 
picture, and in good time have battened was, O Anarchasis, — and not so many years 
upon them ; — they have been the hells and ago, either — when, in St. James’s Street 
hell. . and its purlieus, there were numerous public 

And yet, witlial, how fashionably. For, you club-houses, where black balls were unknown 
must know, Aiiaoharsis, lliat at tlie bottom of but blacklegs })revalent, and the only quajifi- 
the >trcet yonder, is Saint James’s Palace, cation for entrance to which was the posses- 
wheio kings have lived, — wliere the band of si(»n of certain golden feathers, and a 


tlio Queen’s guards plays daily — where 
levees and drawing-rooms are held — where 
(faithful to the play tr.'ulitions of the loca- 


Oeorgo Selwyn’s Tyburn anecdotes. You divide , the latter part of their night’s rest into 
have known the Romeo Coates’s, the pea- shor^iiaps, remembering that it was almost 
green Haynes, the Petershams, the bucks, the time to begin to think about crowing ; when 


beaux, bloods, pretty fellows, fops, macca- Mch-keys were unsteadily sought for; aikl 
rouies, swells, n^bs, and butterflies of the beauHhe baskets of Coveut Garden Market bqgan 


general approximation to the similitude of a 
‘ pigeon.” 

Yonder is Number three hundred and 


lity) public and noble gambling was tolerated, three. They are pulling it down now, for the 
nay, encouraged, an (I on birthniglils was newParallelopipetloii Clubhouse is to be built 
under the special auspices (d* the groom on its site ; but fifteen years ago that was the 
porter. Jii Sk* James’s Street, dukes Cocked Hat Club — a noted gaming-house, 
do not derogate from their rank by Above the door (up a steep flight of steps) of 
walking with umbrellas under their arms, the Cocked JJat Club might with advantage 
and goloshes upon their noble feet. Deans in have been written that famous line of Dante’s 
full ca*nonicals, marchionesses and countesses (stolen, by the way, by the Florentine bard 
with brocaded trains, Hold-marshals in their from a Greek inscription in the style of 
Mazing uniforms, lord mayors and sheriffs in ’ Plautus over the the tloor of a tavern fourteen 
their robes of olfioe and collars of HS, judges liundred years ago), “Jjasciate ogni speranza, 
in their ermine, bishops in their lawn, deputy- voi cli’entrate ” — Ye wlio enter, leave all hope 
lieiiiimants in thoir mysterious uniforms, behind. Closed blinds, closed doors, silence 
right honourables in their Windsor uniforms, and mystery reigned in the Cocked Hat Club 
hoiiourables aud gentles in court-suiis, bag- by day; but at night the bright gaslight 
wigs and swords ; all these may be seen in slreametl through the chinks of the shutters ; 
Saint .James’s Street on those Tiiurs<lays in at night the trusty janitor of the Club posted 
the season on which her gracious Majesty himself behind the inner door, and through a 
allows two or three thousand peojde the barred wicket surveyed those who sought for 
honour of kissing lier hand. St. James’s admission, and gave or denied them ingress 
Street, favoured of fashion, you have seen the at his pleasure. From his decision there was 
boots of Mr. Bnimmcl — tliose famous boots no a}>peaL He was a match for twenty 
the soles of which wero^ blacked as well as llutfons or Andubons in ornithology. He 
the upper leathers ; you have witnessed tlie knew the hawk and the pigeon ^ a glance, 
first appearance of starch in fashionable He could detect the jay in peaco^'k’s leathers 
circles ; you have seen the advent, apogee, instantaneously. The two first were always 
and decadence of buckles, pigtails, hair welcome. In the dead or night, when the 
powder, top boots and buckskins, Cossack private boxes of theatres were shrou<led in 
trousci'S, hessian boots, D’Orsay hats, Water- ghostly brown holland ; when late supper 
ford paletots, the myriad ephemera of the parlies in Haymarket oyster-shops were 
mode. The greatest dandies of the world breaking up ; when the deserted streets, 
Imve stood on your club-house steps. You glad of companio^jship, repaid the resonance 
have rejoiced in the smiles of :\rr. Brummcl’s of policemen’s boots and passing cabwheels 
“fat friend” — seen “ old Q’s ” rough cheeks — with a compound interest of echoes; when 
heard Sir Charles Haiibury Williams’s coarse dogs sliut up in distant keuncls tried the 
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to move ; and the latest and mojst peiinilese 
of night revellers entreated the money-takers 
at Waterloo Bridge to trust them the toll 
and failing therein were fain to. go round b> 
Westminster or Blacklriars ; then, in the very 
witohing time of night, when churchyar<ha 
were doubtless yawning and graves giving up 
their dead in haunted neighbouxhorxls ; — then 
would the elegantly appointed private cabriolet 
of the Honourable Oaptain^‘l^ay^i^(!Jd^tkiVe^ 
a Hansom for his livelihood, at present) arrive 
at the Cocked Hat Club, the highest-stepping 
of cabliorscs before, the trimmest of top-liooted 
tigers behind, the Honourable Captain Hawk 
inside, and by his side Tom Pigeon, in Stultz- 
cut habiliment, in ecslacics at his ai'istocatic 
acquaintance, and, if the truth must be told, 
slightly in liquor into the bargain. 

The janitor knew the Captain well. Many 
and many a pigeon had the Captain brought 
to the Cocked Hat Club, to be plucked ; with 
all the dodges in that case made and provided. 
The heavily barred iron door turned on its 
hinges ; the portal was entered ; and Hope, 
together with the cab and the tiger, were left 
behind. 

Light, from brilliant chandeliers, and wax 
candle 8. scarcely less brilliant, carving, gilding, 
mirrors, mahogany, shining plate, and snowy 
linen — all these offered themselves to the 
enraptured gaze of the doomed mgeon. lie 
had (lined with the Captain iit a Bond Street 
hotel— dined copiously, and drunk far more 
copiously still of the choicest wines. Of course 
he had been to the theatre afterwards, and to 

1 the saloon of the theatre (the saloon was an 

1 institution then), to the Blue Posts, the 
Anglesey, and the Finish. Of course he liad 
looked ill at Fliminers’s hotel in Deuce-ace 
Street, the Captain’s own favourite and parti- 
cular crib, where he had played a liiUe at a 
delightfully simple game known as "wilful 
murder,” and, marvellous to state, had won 
seven guineas and a half; thereafter looking in 
at a few sportiug houses, fighting houses, and ‘ 
public houses of no particular character save 
an execrably bad one, whence the Captain had 
borne him off in triumph to the Cocked Hat 
Club. Of course the Captain had paid for all 
these amusements — for all the viands and all 
the liquors, from the creamy champagne to the 
i sev^ quarterns of gin with which Bludkins 
the nobby sweep, ami Dick Bufhes the larky 
cabman, were regaled at the sign of the Black 
Eye, Job Smoiichey’s old house in Clare 
Market. The Captain always paid for such 
amusements. Seven times liacl he slapped 
Tom Pigeon on the back ; nine times had he 
declarecf him to be a trump, and a fellow 
after his own heart ; thrice had ho promised 
to introduce him to Lord Amesace, Sir 
Thomas Treydeuce, and yoimg Cully of the 
Guards. No wonder Pigeon was in ecstacies ; 
and, considering the quantity of port, sheny, 
champagne still and sparkling, claret, bot- 
tled ale and stout, brandy and water, rum 
ounch, sophisticated porter, and raw gin, 

,he bad imbibed since four o’clock that 
afternoon, it is, -I think, no wonder either 
that Pigeon was in liquor. 

^ LighV more tight, splendid supper laid 
ou| on side ’iabtes,Taughter, loud conversation, 
miich slapping on backs and friendly name 
calling. It is astonishing, that after Tom 
Pigeoili rliad/ eaten more viands, and drunk 
more choice wines ; after he had been intro- 
, du^efl tdQS>f(]:.jAiUi^a6a, Sir Thomas Trey- 
deuce, and young Cully of the Guards, who 
all happened (fortuitously) to be at the Cocked 
Hat. Club that night, he should be persuaded 
to try his luck ; to approach that fatal green 
table ; to call a frightful quantity of mains, to 
bet wildly, madly, desperately, uiiconaciously, 
yet still continuing to bet with that instinct 
which the devil lends us when our better 
senses are quite gone and drowned in drink. 

Tom Pigeon won fifty golden pounds that 
night. He went the next night to the Cocked 
Hat Club, and won again, and more. Soon, 
very soon, he needed no Captain Hawk to 
show him llie way and be his mentor. Then 
he began to lose. More, more, more, every 
night. Sir Thomas Treydeuce called on him 
o’ mornings, and, finding the wretched lad, 
writhing in bed, with his brain on fire, 
gulping down his soda an^ brandy, showed 
him 1.0.U.*s for Large amounts which he had 
given him the night before. Lord Amesace 
wrote to him,to^k when it would bo conve- 
nient to pay that last five hundred. * Young 
Cully of the Guards was sorry to trouble him, 
but was deucedly hard up, and would be much 
obliged for the two ponies lost last week. 
Then the Cocked Hat Club would not suffice 
for Tom’s appetite for play. There was gam- 
bling to be had iu race-course booths, in ambi- 
guous cigar-shops, iu fellows’ rooms ; in low 
public-houses. Ho had them all, and lost. 
Then there began to spring up within him 
that most miserable of all liopes — that rotteu- 
cabled anchor that never finds any bottom 
save a quicksand — the gambler’s hope : the 
hope that leads its wretched victim to lie, 
to cheat, to steal, to forge, in the fallacious 
certainty of winning to-morrow. 

Then, of course, Tom Pigeon went to the 
bad altogether. Thousands of similar Pigeons 
went to the bad iu those times every year. 
They still go, in the same dismal direction as of 
yore. Though the Cocked Hat Club has long 
since been numbered with the gaming-houses 
tliat were ; though gaming-houses themselves 
have been rooted out of St. James’s Street 
and its environs ; though fine and In .prison- 
ment menace the detected gambler ; Play still 
flourishes, .and Pigeons still disport themselves 
iu their golden plumage, as ready, asanxiouS| 
and as certain to be plucked os ever. 
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THE IIKST. property, bcqtieatlipd to me and Elvers 

co-Iegali*ea, share and share alike, by the 

Strictw speaking, tl.ercwere only six Poor ' Woishipful Waster Ricliard Walts, I st«^ed 
Travellers; iut, Being .a TrAvellfr mj.self, into the load to suivey my in- 

' I it to i’o a clean ivhito house, of a 

sevei ^’his ivonl of flplauUiou h due at veneiable aii-, with the quamt old 

.piamt old door ? ^ three gables. Tho 

Richard Watts, Esq, • silent Hi^fh street of Rochester is full of 
Unf will A^4.^A A, ^ I gables, with old beams and timbers carved 

by his Will, Cls.tecl 22 Aug. 1579> J mto strange faces. It is oddly garnished with 
founded this Charity i a queer old clock that projects over tho pave- 

fnr Siv nnnr Trawl Ipro ^ building, as if 

tor SIX poor 1 ravellers, ,,u3ineg, th^re, and hung out 

who not being Rogues, or Proctors/ his Mgn. Sooth to say, he did an active stroke 

May receive gratis for one Night, m Rochester, in the olddiwsrftte 

j . tj , 6 ' Romans, and the Saxons, and the Normans, 

J-AOdging, JtLntcrtailinient, . and down to the times of King John, when 
and Four-pence each. «>« luggc*! castle— I will not underttie to 

* ' say how many hundreds of years old tqen— 

It was in the ancient little city of RoehosUr Avas abandoned to the centuries of weather 
ill Kent, of all the good da}s in the year which have so defaced the dark apertures in 
upon a Christmas Eve, that I stood leading its w^alls, that the ruin looks as if the rooks 
this inscription over the quaint old door I and d iws had picked its eyes out. 
in question, t had been wandering about 1 was very well pleased, both w'iili my 
the neighbouring Cathedial, and ]ia<l "eeii piopeity .and its .situ.aoiou. While 1 was yet 
the tomb of Richard AVatls, with the eflig^'of huiwejiug it wdth growing content, J espied 
worthy Master Richaid stalling out of it like i at one of the upper lattices which .stood open, 
a sliip’s figure-head; and I had felt that J a decent body, of a wholesome matronly 
couhl do no less, as I gave the Verger his appearance, whoso eyes I c.iuglit inquiringly 
fee, than iiKjuirc the way to Watts’s Charity, addiessed to mine. They said so plainly, 
The way being very short and very plain, ! i“l>o ^oM wish to see the house f” that I 
had coffie prosperously to the inscription and , answered aloud, “ Yes, i I you please.” And 
the quaint old door. . within a minute the old door opened, and I 

“Now,” said I to myself, as I looked at the bent m3 bead, and went down two steps 
knocker, ** I know I am not a Proctor ; I ' the entiy. * ^ 

w^onder whether 1 am a Rogue ! ” “This,” said the inatro nh' presence, uslie^- 

Upon the whole, though Conscience repro- ing me into a low roon i on the right,/' is, 
duced two or three pretty faces which might where the Travellers sit I *y the fire, and eook 
have had smaller attraction fora moial Goliath * what bits of suppers they buy with their 
than they had had to me, who am but a fourpences.” 

Tom Thumb in Jhat way, 1 came to the con- “ Oh ! Then Iheyha^e r.o Entertainment?” 
elusion that I was not a Rogue. So, beginning said I. For, the inscript ion oveJ the outer 
to regard tltfs establishment as in some soit door w'as still iiinniug hi my head, and 1 
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I I 

I was mentally repeating in a kind of tune, to take off a bit' of the back yard and make i 

I “ Lodging, entertainment, and fourpence a elip of a room for *em there, to sit in before : 

each.” they go to bed.” I 

“They have a fire provided for ’em,” re- “And then the six Poor Travellers,” 1 

turned the matron : a mighty civil person, “ will be entirely out of the house ? ” ; 

not, aa I could make out, overpaid: “and “Entii’ely out of the house,” assented the 
these cooking utensils. And this wliat’s presence, comfortably smoothing her hands. I 
1 painted on a board, is the rules for their ■ “Which is considered much better for all 1 

j behavi«»ur. "riu\y have their fourpenccs when ; parties, and much more conwonient.” j 

I they get their tickets from tlie steward over j 1 liaAbeen a little startled, in the cathedral, i 

I the way — for 1 <K)n’t admit ’em myself, they ; by the emphasis with which the effigy of | 

j must get their tickets first — and sometime.', i Master llichard AVatts wiia^ bursting out of I 

j one buys a raslier of bacon, and anotlier a |his tomb ; but, 1 began to think, now, that it | 

j herring, and another a pound of potatoes, or j might be exj)ected to come across the High t 

I what not. Sometime.- 3 , two or llirco of ’em ' .Street some .stormy night, find make a dis- 

ji will club tlu ir fourjuuices together, and make , turbauco here. ; 

!| a supper tl Kit way. But, not much of anything ! il owbeit, I kept ray thoughts to myself, ' 

j! is to^ be got for fourpence, al i>rcseiit, when and accompanied the presence to the little | 

j pruvision.s is so dear.” galleries at the back. I found them, on a tiny j 

|! “True indeetk’’ I remarked. I had been scale, like tlic galleries in old inn yards; i 

ii looking abo'.it the room, admiring its snug and they were very clean. AVhile I was | 

' liieside at the upper eiul, its glimpse of ihe i looking at rnem, the matron gave me to i 

I street tlirough the low mnllioned wiiidov/, j umh'r.dand Unit the proscribed number of 

I Mild its beams overhead, “it is very com- . Pour Trjivi llei‘.s were forlbcorniiig every night 

I fortablo,” .said I. from year'.s end to year’s end ; and tliat the 

I “ Ill-conwenienl,” observed the matronly bed.'* were a 1 way, s occupieil. My question.s 
I i)re.sence. | upon this, and lier ro])lics, brought us back 

' I liked to hoar her say r.o; for, it slmwcd j tu tin; !k)ar«l Boom so essential to the dignity 

j a conimendablo .anrciety to e:.c.'uto in no nig- 1 of “ tlie gentlemen,” where she showc<l mu 

gar ily spici;. the intentions oi‘ Abt.'-t- r j the prijitod :>ccoiint,s of the Charity hanging i 

I L’i-'b.ard Wall:'. Put, tiie room was re.dly so | up by lln* vindow. ITrom tliem, 1 gathuied ; 

•( w^‘ll .adapUd 10 it.s rmriioi-'e lint I protested, | that the greater part of the proj)crty | 

j: (juitu ciilhu:.ia.stic.dly, iigain.st her ui.<parage- be(|Ueathed by the Wor.sliipful Master ivieluuil j 

ij incut. * ' Walts for the maintenanco of this foiimla- | 

;! “ Isbny, nutam,” mid F, ‘'1 .ani ‘-are lion, v.a.s, .at the period of his death, ineie | 

*! it is v.’ar:ii in winl“r and eued in .suuimei*. marsh -land ; but that, in course of time, it ' 

I' it lia.s a look of homely ^^•elc^MJ•.e and | h.ad been reclaimed and built upcm, and was 

i| .‘^ootlii iig le.st. Tt b.is a rL-ni.*ukabiy cos(‘y 1 very coiisider.ably increased in value. 1 found, 

" fir^'sifle, the very blink of which, gleaming j too, tlial about- a thirtieth part of the aimu.'d j 

:i out into the aln-A upon a uinter night, is ! rcveiine was now expended on the purposes 

enough to warm all Itoehc.sLers In-arf. And j commemoratCfl in the inscription over the 
as to the eonvcuiLenc'e of the six Poor ! dour : the rc.st being handsomely laid out in ; 

Travellers ” j (dimicerv, law expenses, coIlectorship,rec*civer- 

1 “T don’t me'iii I’^turir'd the pro- i ship, ])Ouiid.'ige, and other Mppeiidage.s of m:ai- | 

sence. “1 speck t . ^ ’u Ing nn dl-eonweni- ! agemeiit, bi-dnly complinnmlary to tho ini- j 

jj ence 1o my.*-'!!:’ an«l piy dauglnc:’ jiaving j ])ortance of the six Voor Tra\'eliers. In bliurl, j 

:j no other room lo pit in ol :• pivlu.” " 1 1 mad« tlie not entirely new discovery that , 
j| This w;is true ♦.non >.]», but ihen- was j it nmy bo said of an establishment like tliis, 

I another (jiiaint mom of (•ni-,v^])(ni(]iii'j' <iiir.eu- i ill dear Ohl JCngland, as of the fat oyster in 
I sioiiH on tile o])po-ite side of ihe cmryrjthe Amcrieaii story, tli;it it takes ;i good j 

I so, I .‘'topped ;ici OS.S t.u il. tlinuigh tiic upon ' many men to .swallow it whole. ! 

! dr»urs of both ruom.y and asked uhat th'sj “And pray, ma'am,’* .said J, sensible tbat i! 

i cliamber WM.s lor ? j the blaiiknoss of my lace began to brigbleu 

! ‘‘This,* returned 1l.c ..i(.-H«ncc, “is the ! as a thought occurred to me, “could one 
; Board lloom, A\rij(jr(i tin? gentlemen meet see these 'J'ravtjlleis ?” 

' uhen tliey come licnj.” . Well! sho returned dubiously ; no ! “Not 

j Let me see. J had counI oil from the street to-night, for instance?” said 1. Well! sho 
I six upper window.s besides those oii the returned more posicively ; no. Nobody over 

|| ground -.story. ^ Making a porplexod c.-dcula- asked to Sue them, and nobody over did see 

;! lion in mv niiml, 1 rejoiimil, Th^ ii i he .six ; them. 

i B<.or Tr:ivi llor.s slec p iu»s‘airs ? ■’ As I am not easily baulked in a design 

j idvin‘w fii-jiid .-(hook her heed. “'rhoy | wJiun ham set upon it, I urged to tliu gootl 

ehej).” she MiKsworud, “in tvo iittlu outer , lady that this was Christmas Eve; tliat ! 

, gaii.’Des at tliu back, wliure their beds 1ms ; Chri.strnas comtjs but once a year — which is 

j juways been, ecur since the Clmrity wjw unhappily too true, for wl^.eii it begins to 

!, founded. It being SO' very ill-con wenient to mu stay with ua the whole year round, wo shall 
I, as thing 1 i.s at jirese nt, the gentlemen are going make this earth a very different place ; that 
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I wa3 possessed by the desire to treat the. 
Travellers to a supper aud a temperate glass 
of hot Wassail ; that the voice of Fame had 
been heard in the land, declaring my ability 
to make hot Wassail ; that if I were per- 
juitted to hold the feast, I sliould be found 
conformable to reason, sobriety, and good 
hours ; in a word, that I could be merry and 
wise myself, and had been oven known at a 
pinch to keej> others so, although I was 
decorated with no badge or medal, and wiis not 
a Brother, Orator, Aporith?, Saint, or Prophet 
of any denouiiiiatiou wlialover. In the end, T 
prevailed, to my great joy. It was settled that 
at nine o*cloqk tliat night, a Turkey and a 
piece of Boast Ik'ef should smoke upon the 
board ; ajid that J, fain Land imwoi’tJiy minister 
for once of Master Jiichard Watts, should 
]»reside as the ('liri.stnia.s-su])p(jr host of the 
si X I *oor Travel] < i s. 

I went back lo my inu, to give the necessary 
directions for the Turkey and lh»ast Beef, 
and, during the remainder of llie <lay, could 
se.ltle to nothing for thiiikii.g of llic Poor 
'IVavcllers. AVheii ilie wiinl blew hard against 
the windows — it was a eoM day, with dark 
gusts of sleet alternating with ])eriods of 
wild brightness, as if the year were ilying 
Atfully — I pictured them advancing towanls 
their resting-place along vaiious cold roads, 
and felt delighted to tliink how little they 
i foresaw the supper that aw'aitcd them. J 
painted their portraits in my mind, and 
, indulged in little lioiglitoning touches. I 
‘ made thorn footsore ; 1 inad.o them weary ; 

I made them carry jracks and bundles ; I 
made them stop by finger-posts and mile- 
stones, leaning on their bent sticks and look- 
ing wistfully at what was written there ; I 
made them lose their way, and filled their 
J, five wits with apprehensions of lying out all 
,! night, and being froacii to death. I took up 
I my hat and went oat, climbed to the top of 
the Old Castle, and looked over the windy 
j| bills that slope down to the ^Medway: almost 
,1 believing tliat I could <lescry some of niy 
j. dVavcdlors in the dislanco. After il fell <lark, 

I ami the Cathedral boll wa.s licard in the 
invisible steeple — quite a bower of frosty 
I rime when I liad last seen it — striking five, 

' six, seven ; I became so full of my Travellers 
1 that I could eat no dinner, aud felt con- 
' strained to watch them still, in the red coals 
of niy fii’o. They were all arrived by this 
I time, I thought, had got their tickets, and 
i ' w ere gone in. — ^There, ray pleasure was dashed 
i 1 )y the reflection that jirobably some Travellers 

hadr come too late aud were shut out. 

After the Cathedral bell bad struck eight, 
I could smell a delicious savour of Turkey and 
! Boast Beef rising to the window of my adjoin- 
ing bed-room, which looked down into the 
inn yard, just where the lights of the kitchen 
ied«l cried a massive fragment of the Castle 
Wall. It was higl^ time to make the Wassail 
now; therefore, 1 had up the materials (which, 
together with*theii’ proportions and combi- 


nations, I must decline to iilipat*t, as the ou^y 
secret of my own I was ever known to keep), 
and made a glorious jorum. Not in a bowl ; 
for, a bowl anywhere but on a shelf, is a low 
superstition fraught with cooling and slop- 
ping; but, in a brown earthenware pitcher, 
temlerly siitfocaLed when full, Avith a coarse 
cloth. Jt being now upon the stroke of niiiei, 

I set out fur Watts’s Charity, carrying my 
brown beauty in ray arms. I would trust 
Ben the waiter with untold gold; but, there 
are strings in the human heart which muall 
iierer be sounded by another, and drinks 
that I make myself arc those strings in mine. 

The Travellers were all assembled, the cloth 
Avas laid, and Ben had brought a great billet 
of wood, and had laid it artfully on the. top 
of the lire, so that a touch or two of the 
poker after supj)er should make a roaring 
blaze. Having deposited my brown beatity 
in a red nook of the hearth inside the fender, 
where she sr)on began to sing like an ethereal 
cricket, diffusing at the same time odours 
as of ripe vineyards, spice forests, and orange 
groves — I say, having stationed ray beauty 
in a place of security aud improvemoiit, I 
introduced myself to my guests by shaking 
hands all round, and giving them a hearty 
welcome. 

I found the party to be thus composed. 
Firstly, myself. Secondl}^, a very decent man 
indeed, with his right arm in a sling; who 
had a certain clean, agreeable smell of wood 
I about him, from Avliich I judged him to have 
something to do with shipbuilding. Thirdly, 
a little sailor-boy, a mere child, Avith a pro- 
fusion of rich dark brown hair, and deep ' 
Avomanly-looking eyes. Fourthly, a shabby- 
genteel i')orsonage in a threadbare black suit, 
and a])parently in very bad cii’cumstances, 
Avith a dry suspicious look ; the absent 
buttons on his waistcoat eked out with red 
tape ;and a bundle of extraordinarily tattered 
papers sticking out of an inner breast-pocket. 
Fifthly, a foreigner by birth, but an English- 
man in speech, who carrietl liis pipe in the 
baml of his hat, and lost no time in telling 
me, ill an easy, simple, engaging Avay, that he 
was a watchmaker from ( Jeueva, and travelled 
all about the continent, mostly on foot, work- 
ing as a journoymaii, and seeing new countries 
— possibly (I thought) also smuggling a watch 
or so, now and then. Sixthly, a little widow, 
who had been very pretty ami Avas still very 
young, but wiiose beaut}* "had been Avrecked in 
some great ntlsfortunc, and Avhose manner 
Avas remarkably timid, scaretl, aud solitary. 
Seventhly and lastly, a Traveller of a kind , 
familiar to luy boyhood, but now almost 
obsolete : a Book-Fedlar : avIio had a quantity 
of Pamphlets and Numbers with him, and 
who presently boasted that he could repeat 
more verses in aii evening, than he could sell 
in a tAvelvemonth. 

All these 1 have mentioned, in the order in 
which they sat at table. I presided, and the 
matronly presence faced me. AVe were not 
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long in taking oyr places, for the supper had 
arrwed with me, in the following procession. 

Myself with the pitcher. 

IJcn with Tiecr. 

Inattentive Boy with hot I Inattentive Boy with hot 
plates. I plates. 

THK TURKEY. 

Female carrying sauces to be heated on the tpot. 

THE BEEF. 

Man with Tray on his head, eontaining Vegetables and 
Sundiios. 

Volunteer hustler from Hotel, gi inning. 

And rendering no assistance. 

As we passed tdongllie lligli-slrccfc, Comet- 
like, we left a long tail of iVagivuiec behind 
us which caused the piihlio to stop, snilling 
in wonder. We Jiad ])reviously left at tlie ' 
corner of the inn-yard, a wall-eyed young | 
man coniioottMl with tlie Fly departinent*, and ’ 
well accustomed to the soujid of a railway j 
whistle wliich 3>eii always carries in his 1 
pocket: whose instructions were, so soon as 
lie should hear the whistle blown, to dash 
into the kitchen, seize the hot pi urn -pudding { 
and mince pies, ainl speed witli tlicm toj 
Watts’s Charity : where they w'uuld ho re- ! 
ceived (he was further i)».siructe<J) hy the i 
sauce-female, who would be provided with 
brandy in a bine state of coinbiistion. 

All tlicse aiTangciiieiifcs were executed in 
the most exact and ])uuctiial mainier. I nev.*)* 
saw a finer turkey’, finer beef, or greatei' piodi- j 
gality of sauce and gravy ; and my Trav'dlerj j 
did wonderful justice to every thing set before ■ 
them. Tt made my heart rejoice, to observe i 
how their wind-aud-frost har«lene<l laces, soft - ! 
ened in the clatter of plates and knives and i 
forks, ainl mellowed in the tire and supper I 
heat. While their hats and caps, and 1 
wrappers, hanging up ; a few small bundles j 
on the ground in a comer ; and, in another 
corner, three or four old walking sticks, worn 
down at the end to mere fiinge ; linked this 
snug interior with tlie bleak outside in a 
golden chain. 

When supper was done, and my brown 
beauty had been elevated on the table, there 
was a general i cquisition to me, to take the 
comer;” which suggested to mo, comfort- 
ably euoygh, how inucli my friends bore made 
of a fire — for when had /ever thought so 
highly of the corner, since tlie days when I 
connected it with Jock Horner ? IIow/BVer, 
as I declined, 15en, whose touch on all coji- 
vivial. instrument.s is perfect, <lrew llie table 
apart, and instructing my Travellers to open 
right and left on either side of me, and form 
round the fire, closed up the centre with 
myself and ray chair, and preserved the 
order we had kept at table. He had 
already, in a tranquil manner, boxed 
the ears of the inattentive boys until they 
had been by imperceptible degrees boxed 
out of the room ; and he now rapidly skir- 
mb.hed the s.auco-feraale into the High 
Street, disappeared, and softly closed tSie 
door. 


This was the time for bringing the poker to 
bear on the billet of wood. 1 tapped it three 
times, like an enchanted talisman, and a bril- 
liant host of merry makei*s burst out of it, 
and sported oft* by the chimney — ^rushing up 
the middle in a fiery country dance, and 
never coming down again. Meanwhile, by 
their sparkling light whicli threw our lamp 
into tlie shade, I lifted the glasses, and gave 
my Travellers, Christmas ! — Christmas Ev'E, 
my friends, wlicn the Siieplierds, who were 
Foor Travellers too in their way, heard the 
Angtds sing, ‘‘On earth, peace. Goodwill 
towards men ! ” 

I don’t know who was the first among ns 
to think that wo ought to tako hands as 
wo sat, in deference to the toast, or whether 
any one of us anticipated tho others, but at 
any rate we all did it. We then drank to the 
memory of tho good Master Richard Watts. 
Ami I wish his Ohost may never have had 
worse usage under that roof, than it had 
from us ! 

It was Iho witching time for Story-telling. 
‘‘Our wliole life, TravcIlm’S,” said I, “is a 
story more or less inlelligible — generally li'ss; 
but, wo shall read it liy a clearer light when 
it is end.-d, I for one, arn so divided this 
night between fact and liction, that I scarce 
know which is which. Shaft avo beguile the 
lime by telling stories, in our order as we sit 
liere ? ” 

They all aiiswo-od, Yes, provided I would 
begin. I liad little to tell them, but 1 
was bound by ray own proposal. Therefore, 
after looking for a wliilo at the spiral 
eohimn of smoke wreathing up from my 
brown beauty, through which 1 could have 
almost sworn I saw the effigy of Master 
Richard Watts less startled than usual ; I 
tired away. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and niiiety-niue, a relative of mine came 
limping down, on foot, to tliis town of Chat- 
ham. 1 call it this town, because if anybody 
present knows to a nicety where Rodujster 
ends and Chatham begins, it is more than J 
do. He was a poor traveller, with not a 
farthing in his pocket. He sat by the fire in 
this very room, and he slept one night in a 
bed that will bo occupied to-night by some 
one here. 

My relative came down to Chatham, to 
enlist in a cavalry regiment, if a cavalry 
regiment would have him ; if not, to take 
King George’s shilling from any corporal or 
sergeant who would put a bunch of ribbons 
in his hat. His object was, to get shot ; but, 
he thought he might as well ride to death 
as Vje at the trouble of walking. 

JVJy relative’s Christian name was Richard, 
but he was better known as Hick. He 
dropped his own surname en the road down, 
and ' took up that of Houbledick. He 
was passed as Richard Houiiledick ; age 
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twenty-two ; height, five foot ten ; native 
place, Exmouth ; wliich he had never been 
near in his life. There no cavalry in 
Chatham when he limped over the bridge 
here' with half a shoo to iiis dusty foot, so he 
j enlisted into a regiment of the lino, and was 
I glad to get drunk fmd forgot all about it. 

I You are to know that this relative of 
I mine had gone wrong and run wild. Ilis 
! heart was in the riglit place, but it was sealed 
1 up. He had been betrothed to a, good and 
1 beautiful girl Avhom he had Jovod better than 
I she — or porliaps even lie — belie v^ed ; but, in 
I an evil hour, he had givcaj her cause to say to 
him, solemnly, “ Kicliard, 1 will never marry 

■ any other iu;in. I will live single for your 
sake, but Mary IMarshall’a lips ; ” lier*i)ame 

I; was Mary Marshall ; “ never address ariothei- 
|i word to you on earth. Go, Idchard ! Ifeaven 

■ forgive you!” This tiuislied him. This 
br(-ught him down to Clintham. This made 
him l*rivate Hichard Doubledick, with a de- 
termination to bo shot. 

TJicre was not a more dissipated and reck- 
. less soldier in Ghiatham barracks, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, 
than Private Kichard Doublejiek. lie Jisso- 
j! ciated with the dregs of every reoimeni, he 
: was as seldom sober as he could be, and was 
i| constantly under ])nnishment. It became 
j eh'.ar to the whole barracks, that Private 
jl .iliehard Doubledick would very soon be 
I Hogged. 

!; ^^)W, the Captain of Diehard Doubledick s 

I' company was a young gentleman not above 
! live years Ids stnior, wlioac* eyes had an ox- 

I pressiun in them wliich aticcted Private 
Diehard Doubledick in .a very remaikablc 

! way. They were bright, liaudsorao, dark 
eyes — what arc called laughing eyes generally, 
am I, when serious, rather bteady than severe 

I I — but, they were the only eyes now left in his 
i, narrowed Avorld that Private Diehard Double- 
!j dick could not stand. Unabashed by evil 
' rei)oit and punisliiiieiit, defiant of cverytliing 
: else and everybody else, he had but to know 

that those eyes looked at him for a moment, 
and he felt ashamed, lie could not so much 
as salute Ca])t;iiii Taniiten in the street, like 
li any other officer. He was ro]>roached and 
coiiiused — troubled by the mere i)OSsibility of 
the captain’s looking ;i,t Liiii, In his worst 
I moments he would rather turn back and go 
• any distance out of his way, tljan encounter 
!' those two liandsome, dark, bright eyes. 

‘ One day, when Private Diehard Double- 
dick came out of the Black hole, where he 
liad/ been passing the last eight-aud-forty 
hours, and in which retreat he spent a good 
deal of his time, ho was ordered to betake 
I Idmself to Captain Taunton’s quartei’s. In 
|i the stale and squalid state of a man ju.st out 
' of the Black hole, he had less fancy than ever 
i for being seen by the captain; but, he was 
1; not so mad yet as to disobey orders, and oon- 
j seqiiently went up to the terrace overlooking 
the parade-grpund> where the officers’ quarters 


werd : twisting and breaking in Ms hands 
he went along, a bit of th6 Stra# ihat had 
formed the decorative furniture of the Black 
hole. 

Come in ! ” cried the Captain, when he » 
knocked wHtli his knuckles at the d<:Air. 
Private Richard Doubledick pulled off his 
cap, took a stride forward, and feli very 
conscious that he stood in the light' of the 
dark bright eyes. i 

Tliere was a silent pause. Private Richard 
Doublcdick bad ymt the straw in his raoulhj ' 
and was gradually doubling it up into his | 
\viiidpi 2 )a and choking himself.. ' ' 

Doublcdick,” said the Captain, “Do‘ you | 
know where yon are going to? ” ' ! 

To the Devil, sir ? ” faltered Doublcdick. 

“ Yos,” returned the Captain. “ And very i 
fa-^t.” ^ j 

Private Richard Doubledick turned the , 
straw of the Black hole in his mouth; and | 
made a miserable salute of acquiescence. ! 

“ Doubledick,” said the Captain, “Since I. I| 
entered his Iklajesty’s service, a boy of ^von- '} 
teoii, I have been pained to see many men of ’ 
])roniise going that road; but, I have never i' 
been so ])aiiied to see a man detennined to ! 
make the shameful journey, as I have been, ij 
ever since you joined the regiment, to see ,1 
3'ou.” 

Private Ricliard Doubledick began to find 
a film stealing over tluj floor at whicli he 
luoke<l ; also to find the logs of the C.aptain’s 1 
break fast- table turning crooked, as if he saw 
th(‘m Ihroiufii Avaler. ^ ■! 

“ 1 am (ody a common soldier, sir,” said he. 

“It signifies very little what such a poor j| 
brute comes to.” ^ 

“ You are a man,” returned the Capt^iin ; 
with grave indignation, “ of education aud 
superior advantages; and if you Say thii^t, 
meaning what you say, you have sunk 
than I had believed. How low that must 
be, I leave to consider : knowing what I 
know of your disgrace, and seeing what 
I see.” ^ i 

“ j hope to get shot soon, sir,” said Private \ 
Diehard Doubledick ; “ and then the regi- ! 
men I , and the world together, Avill be rid • 
of me.” , ! 

^ The legs of the table were becoming veiy 
citooked. Doublcdick, looking up to steady 
hif vision, met the eyes that had so strofig'an 
influence over him. J-fc put his ha^u 
before his own ej'cs. and the breast, of Mi^ 
disgrace-jacket SAvelled as if it would fly 
asunder, i 

“ I would irather,” said the young Cap- 
tain, “see this in you. Doubledick, thai^ I 
would see five thousand guineas counted out 
upon this table foi* a gift to uiy good mothel:. 
Have you a mother ? ” 

“I am thankful to say she is dead, aiT.” 

“If your praises,” returned the Captain, 
“were sounded from mouth to month' through 
the whole regiment, through tho whole army, 
through the whole couutz^, you would Wish 
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she had lived, to say with pride and joy, 
‘Heismyson!’*’ 

“ Spare me, sir ; ’* said Doubledick. " She 
would never have heard any good of me. 
She would never have had any pride and joy 
in owning herself my mother. Love and 
compassion she might have had, and would 

have always had, I know ; but not Spare 

me, sir ! I am a broken wretch, quite at 
your mercy ! ” And he turned liis face to the 
wall, and stretched out his imploring hand. 

“My friend ” began the captain. 

“ God bless you, sir ! ’* sobbed Private 
Bichard Doubledick. 

“You are at the crisis of your fate. Hold 
your course unchanged, a little longer, and 
you know what must happen. / know even 
better than you can imagine, that after that 
has happened, you arc lost. No man who 
could shed those tears, could bear those 
marks.” 

“ I fully believe it, sir,” in a low, shiver- 
ing voice, said Private Bichard Doubledick. 

“But a man in any station can do his 
duty,” said the young Captain, “ and, in doing 
it, can earn his own respect, even if his case 
should be so very unfortunate and so very 
rare, that he can earn no other man’s. A 
common soldier, poor brute though you called 
him just now, has this advantage in the 
stormy times we live in, that he always does his 
duty before a host of sympathising witnesses. 
Do you doubt that he may so do it as to be 
extolled through a whole regiment, through 
a whole army, through a whole country ? 
Turn while you may yet retrieve the past, 
and try.” 

“ I will ! I ask for only one witness, sir,” 
cried Bichard, with a bursting heart. 

“ 1 understand you. I will be a watchful 
and a faithful one.” 

^ I have heard from Private Bichard Double- 
dick’s own lips, that he dropped down upon 
his knee, kissed that officer’s hand, arose, and 
went out of the light of the dark bright eyes, 
an altered man. 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred 
wd ninety-nine, the French were in Egypt, 
in Italy, in Germany, where not ? Napo- 
leon Buonaparte had likewise begun to stir 
against us in India, and most men could read 
the signs of the great troubles that were coming 
on. In the very next year, when we formed an 
alliance with Austria against him, Captain 
Taunton’s regiment was on service in India. 
And there was not a finer non-commissioned 
officer in it— no, nor in the whole line — than 
Corporal'Bichard Doubledick. 

In eighteen hundred and one, the Indian 
army were on the coast of Egypt. Next year 
was the year of the proclamation of the short 
peace, and they were recalled. It liad then 
become well known to thousands of men, that 
wherever Captain Taunton with the dark 
bright eyes, led, there, close to him, ever at 
hid side, firm as a rock, true as the sun, and 
bi^ve as Mars, would be certain to be found, 
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while life beat in their hearts, that famous 
soldier, Sergeant Bichard Doubledick. 

Eighteen hundfed and five, besides being 
the great year of Trafalgar, was a year of 
liard figliting in India. That year saw such 
wonders done by a Sergeant-Major, who cut 
his way single-handed through a solid mass 
of men, recovered the colours of his regiment 
which had been seized from tlie hand of a 
poor boy shot through the heart, and rescued 
his wounded captain, who was down, and in 
a very jungle of horses’ lioofs and sabres — 
saw such wonders done, I say, by this brave 
Sergeant-Major, that he was specially made 
the bearer of the colours he had won ; and 
Ensign Bichard Doubledick had risen from 
the ranks. f 

Sorely cut up in every battle, but always 
reinforced by the bravest of men — for, the 
fame of following the old colours, shot 
through and through, which Ensign Bichard 
Doublediek had saved, inspired .all breasts — 
this regiment fought its way through the 
Peninsular war, up to the investment of 
Badajos in eighteen hundred and twelve. 
Again and again it had been cheered through 
the British ranks until the tears had sprung 
into men’s eyes at the mere hearing of the j 
mighty British voice so exultant in their | 
valour ; and there was not a drummer-boy j 
but knew the legend, that wherever the two ! 
friends, Major Taunton with the dark bright | 
eyes, and Ensign Bichard Doubledick who , 
was devoted to him, were seen to go, there 1 
the boldest spirits in the English army be- i 
came wild to follow. | 

One day, at Badajos— not in the great | 
storming, but in repelling a hot sally of the j 
besieged upon our men at work in the | 
trenches, who had given way, the two officers 1 
found themselves hurrying forward, face to . 
face, against a party of French infantry who i 
made a stand. There w.as an officer at their | 
head, encouraging his men — a courageous, j 
handsome, gallant officer of five and thirty — j 

whom Doubledick saw hurriedly, almost ; 
momentarily, but saw well. He i)articularly 
noticed this officer waving his sword, and 
rallying his meji with an eager and excited 
cry, when they iired in obedience to his ! 
gesture, and Major Taunton dropped. i 

It was over in ten minutes more, and 1 
Doubledick returned to the spot where he | 
had laid the best friend man ever had, on | 
a coat spread upon the wet clay. Major 
Taunton’s uniform was opened at the breast, 
and on his shirt were three little spots oi 
blood. 

“ Dear Doubledick,” said he, “lam dying.” , 

“ For the love of Heaven, no ! ” exclaimed j 
the other, kneeling down beside him, and | 
passing his arm round his neck to raise his | 
nead. “ Taunton ! My preserver, my guar- i 
dian angel, my witness ! Dearest, truest, 
kindest of human beings ! Taunton I For 
God’s sake ! ” 

The bright dark eyes— so v^y, very dark 
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now, in the pale face — ^smiled upon him ; and 
the hand he had kissed thirteen years ago, 
laid itself fohdly on his breast. 

“ Write to my mother. You will see Home 
again. Tell her bow we became friends. It 
will comfort her, as it comforts me.” 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for 
a moment towards his hair as it fluttered in 
the wind. The Ensign underatood him. He 
smiled again when ho saw tliac, and gently 
turning his face over on the supporting arm 
as if for rest, died, with his hand upon the 
brccOst in which he had revived a soul. 

No dry eye looked on Ensign Richard 
Doubledick, that melancholy day. Ho buried 
his friend on the held, and became a loiio, be- 
reaved man. Eeyond his duty he appeared 
to have but two remaining cares in life ; one, 
to prt'serve the little pacjket of hair he was to 
give to Taunton’s mother ; the other, to 
encounter that French olHcer who had rallied 
the men under whose lire Taunton fell. A 
new legend now began to circulate among 
our troops ; and it was, that when he and 
the Frencli oflicer came face to face once 
more, there would be weeping in France. 

The war w^ent on — and through it went the 
exact picture of the French officer on the one 
side, and the bodily reality upon the other — 
until the Battle of Toulouse was fought. In 
the returns sent liome, appeared these words : 
“Severely wounded, but not dangerously. 
Lieutenant Richard Doubledick.” 

At Midsummer time in the year eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick, now a browned soldier, seven and 
thirty years of age, came home to England, 
invalided. He brought tlie hair w'itli him, 
near his heart. Many a French officer had 
he seen, since that day ; many a dreadful 
night, in searching with men and lanterns for 
his wounded, had he relieved French officers 
lying disabled ; but, the mental picture and 
the reality had never come together. 

Though he was weak and suffered pain, he 
lost not an hour in getting down to Frome in 
Somersetshire, where Taunton’s mother lived. 
In the sweet, compassionate words that 
naturally present themselves to the mind to- 
night, “ he was the only son of his mother, 
and she was S. widow.” 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady 
sat at her quiet garden-window, reading the 
Bible ; reading to herself in a trembling 
voice, that very passage in it as I have heard 
him tell. He heard the words ; “ Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise ! ” 

Ho hod to pass the window ; and tlie bright 
dark eyes of his debased time seemed to look 
at him. Her heart told her who he was ; she 
came to the door, quickly, and foil upon his 
'’neck. 

“ He saved me from ruin, made me a human 
creature, won me from inffimy and shame. 
O God, for ever bless him ! As Ho will, He 
will!” 

“ He will ! ” the Isidy answered. “ I know 


he* is in Heaven ! ” Then she piteously 
cried, “ But, 0, my darling boy, my darling 
boy ! ’* 

Never, from the hour when Private 
Richard Doublcdick enlisted at Chatham, 
had the Private, Corporal, Sergeant, Sergeant- 
Major, Ensign, or Lieutenant, breathed his 
right name, or the name of Mary Marshall, 
or a word of the story of his life, into any 
ear, except his reclaimer’s. That previous 
scene in Ids existence was closed. He had 
firmly resolved that liis expiation should l>e, 
to live unknown ; to disturb no more the 
peace that had long grown over his old 
ofteiices ; to let it be revealed when he Was 
dead, that he had striven and suffered, and had 
never forgotten ; and then, if they could for- 
give liim and believe him — well, it would be 
time enough — time enough I " 

But, tliat night, remembering the words he 
had clierished for two years, “ Tell her how 
we l>ecame friends. It will comfort her, as it 
comforts me,” he related everything. It 
gradually seemed to him, as if in bis maturity 
he had recovered a mother; it gradually 
seemed to her, as if in her bereavement she 
had found a son. During his stay in England, 
the quiet garden into wliich he had slowly 
and painfully crept, a stranger, became the 
boundary of his home ; when he was able to 
rejoin his regiment in tlie spring, he left the 
garden, thinking wiis this indeed the first 
time he had ever turned Ins face towards the 
old colours, with a woman’s blessing I 

He follow'ed them — so ragged, so scarred 
and pierced now, that Uiey would scarcely 
hold together — to Quatro Bras, and Lxgny. 
lie stood beside them, in an awful stillness 
of many men, sliadowy through the mist 
drizzle of a wet June forenoon, on the field of 
Waterloo. And down to that hour,.,^tbe 
picture in his mind of the French officer had 
never been compared with the reality. 

Tlie famous regiment was in action early 
in the battle, and received its first check in 
many an eventful year, when he was seen to 
fall. But, it swept on to avenge him, and left 
behind it no such creature in tlie world of 
consciousness, as Lieutenant Richard Double- 
dick. 

Through pits of mire, and pools of rain ; 
along deep ditches, once roiids, that were 
pounded and ploughed to pieces by artillery, 
heavy waggons, tramp of men and horses, 
and the struggle of every wheeled thing that 
could carry wounded soldiers ; jolted among 
the dying and the dead, so disfigured by bloqd 
and mud as to be hardly recognisable for 
humanity; undisturbed by the moaning of 
men an<l the shrieking of horaes, which, 
newly taken from tlie peaceful pursuits of 
life, could not endure the sight of the strag- 
glers lying by tho wayside, never to resume 
their toilsome journey ; dead, as to any sen- 
tient life that' was in it, and yet alive ; the 
form that had been Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick, with whose praises England 
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raug, was conveyed to Brussels. There, it went, .and the sun — O the blessed sun, how 
was tenderly laid down in hospital : and there beautiful it is ! — touched my face, T thought 
it lay, week after week, through the long I saw a liglit white cloud pass out at the 
bright summer days, until the harvest, door. Was there nothing that went out 1” 
spiired by war, had ripened and was Site shook her liead, and, in a little while, 
gathered iii. he fell asleep ; she still holding his hand, and 

Over and over again, the sun rose and set soothing liim. 
upon tho crowded city ; over and over again, From that time, lie recovered. Slowly, for 
the moonlight nights were quiet on the he had been desperately wounded in the 
plains of Waterloo ; and all that time was a head, and had been shot in the body ; but, 
blank to what had been Lieutenant Llichard making some little advance every day. When 
.Doubledick, Rejoicing troops marched into he had gained sidHeient strength to converse 
Brnssels, and marched out ; brothers and as he Iny in bed, lie soon began to remark 
fathers, sisters, mothers, end wives, came that Mrs. Taunton id ways brouglit him back 
thronging thither, drew tli(*ir Ids of joy or* to his own history. 'I'lien, he recalled his pre- 
iigoiiy, and departed ; so many times a day,, server's <lying woi*ds, and thought, “it com- 
the bells rang ; so many limcis, tlie shadows of ! forts lu r.” 

the great buildings clitmgvd ; so many lights ! One day, he awoke out of a sleep, rcfi*eshod, 
sprang up at dusk ; so ma.-iy f»‘el p:i.^sod liere j and asked her to read to In'm. Jhit, the cur- 
and there upon the pavLiiicnts ; so uir.ny | tain of tho bed, soltening the light, which 
hours of L?loep aiul co«ilor air of night sue- i she always dreu back wlieii ho awoke, that 
coeded ; iiidiilerent to all, a marhle face 1 si lo might .sue him from }ror table* at tin. bod- 
lay oil a bod, like tho fa< c of a ivoumbeiil. | side where she sat at wurk, was held uu 
statue on the tomb iS I/ioutcnant Richard draAvn ; and a woman V. voice' spoke, wdilcli was 
.Doublodick. not bors. 

Slowly lain. ring, at la -it lh rough aloiiglicavy “ ( tau ycni bc;ir to sev* a stranger ? ” it said 

dream of confused time and j)la<*c, pi vsen t- i softly. *• U ill y>ii like to sc'o a stranger ? ” 

• i* J-.i -.i: . ..O tJj'l .. j ...1 


iiig faint glinij’sc / of art iiy siirgeouii 


any siirgeous Vv linU) j '‘hi ranger ! ” 1 
at. h.ol )u'i*n finiiliar j old iin nmric''', 
lid kindest M.-.iom, ; I’u'hard ()'*iibli i 
with a SMli'-itsidc 1 ** si rangin' r 

V ill'll' aiivl'' U'/ lie I it Mii ! in i 


he klieAv, ajid of i 'ce.^ ibat li.nl bocn fimiliar 
to his yoatli — dearest. : ml kiml.'^t -K-.mm, 
them, 2^lary ]\l;ii with a SMli.-itiide 
upon it iiKue U'.'iiJty llni' aiivl'' n-/ lie 
could discern — Liinbeinii'. l'i< iiard 1> .'ude- 
dick came hack to Jdc. 'Jo th.e beautiful lln* 
of a calm autunui-cveiiiiig suns' t. '1\> the 
peaceful life of a fre.di cpiiet i jo- i wiih a 
largo window .-tamliu'*; oju'i; a bilMjiy 
b.'Vond, in which avcio m.ivin**’ h\ivis .‘ind 
sweet-suielling tlowois ; bi^yond ag;»i:i. tin* 
clear sky, v/ilii tlia s'lu .all in Ids sgdit, 


• »'cp(‘rit(‘d. ''I'lic vo'ce awoke 
befo'c the da vs of JVivale 


K'.iom,; I’u'hard J)'*id)h-iiii*k. 

'•itsidej ** si rangin' n.)v,’. lull not .-i stranger once ” 
'i'f lie I it s»ii ! in loiios li',"! t]iii]l.:!il him. ‘‘ Itichard, 
.'lide- 1 «!i‘ar I Ji.'li'ivl, h),-;i, tlicvUigli ,'%o many yi'ai’s, my 
ul lli'e’nanv' ” 

I'o the IJi' died out her U'lrnc, “ Alary ! " and slm 
uili a hold him in her u/ni'^, ami his head lay on 
il '.»ny j j»“r bi. mn. 

i .'Old* “I am not breaking a irsls vow, Ri«;haid. 
a. tin* , 1'in‘s«‘ are J'ot Mary 3;ai*.d‘ i,irs lip^ Unit 
sl;«;ht, i -pv'ak. L liave ''noth"r jianu*.'* 

I She was i}i.’'.rri a|. 

lat he I ‘' r .'oodlici’ iri'.u', Tlicliard. .Di-l \ou 


-Di'l \ou 


].oui'irig its golden i ‘dd.-m *“ on his bed. | She was i}i.’'.rri'a|. 

It was .^o tr.r-i'jil aiid -■/ h.vely, lii.athel *' 1 h'»\ •• a.od lier iri'.u', Tticliard. .Di'l }ou 

Ihonght ho h id 1 '...- *1 into !P'oli».er \corid. cv* i' iicar it I ” 

And iie sahl in a f bit voiec, “T.uuron, aie Xevci' !” 

you near me 'i He looked into her face, so pensively beau- 

A face b'-rd ov.'r b'l'i. X( t hi.-; ; hi.s lifiil, and womh- red :'it thr smile upon it 
mother’s. ( tlirougli h- v Ic.irs, 

•“I caiiie to vu ». A\ • h . ro ioiix'--d j *• Thiid-: ,a ybi, llichard. re you sure you 

you, many wei-k-i. Vou w;n.' lUiivnl Iwuv, long j ncvi r lie.n •! my ;dti*i'oil iiamo ? ” 
ago. Do you rernemlier nothing ?” " “Never ! ” 

“Nothing.” Don’t hkivc your head to look at mo, 

The lady ki.ssed ]li.^ tlr> l:, and held his dear Ricli.u'il. Let it lie licre, while J. .toll 
hand, soothing jiim. mv-'-toi-y. J lo veil ageneron:-, noble imin; loved 

“ Where ia the regiment ? AVJiat has Imj)- liim with my w’holc heart ; loved him for year.-; 
poned ? Let me call you inolli<;r. WTial has and years ; loved him faitlifull}’’, devotedly ; 
happened, mother ? ” loved him with no ho])e of reliirn ; loved him, 

“A great victory, dear. The war is over, knowing nothing of his higliest qualities — not 
and the regiment was the bravest in the even knowing that he was alive. Ho w'as a 
field.” ^ ^ brave soldier. He was honoured and beloved 

Hia eyes kindled, his lips trembled, he by thousands of thousands, when the mother 
sobbed, and the tears ran down his Jacc. He of his dear friend found me, and showed me 
was very weak : too w'eak to move* his hand, tliat in all his triumphs ho had never for- 
“ Was il dark just now ? ” he asked pro- gotten me. He was wounded in a great baith*. 
sently. He was brought, dying, horv, inio Brassols. 1 

“ No.” came to watch and tend him, as J wouM have 

“It was only dark to me? Something joyfully gone, with such a purposwi, to the 
passed awa}', like a black shadow. But, as ft dreariest ends of the earth. Wlieu he knew 
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no (me else, he knev me. When be suffered 
most, he bore his sufferings barely mur- 
muring, content to rest his head where 
yours vests now. When he lay at the point 
of death, ho mariied mo, tliat lie might 
call me Wife before ho died. And the name, 
iny dear love, that I took on that forgotten 
night——*—** 

“ I know it now ! ” ho .sobbed. “ The sha- 
dowy remembrance strengthens. It is come 
back. I thank fleaven that luy mind is quite 
restored ! My Mary, kiss me ; lull this W’cary 
hea<l to rest, or I shall die of gratitude. Jlis 
parting words ai-e fuliiiled. 1 see Home 
again !’* 

Well ! They were ha]ipy. It was a long 
recovery, but they were happy through it all. 
The snow had moiled on the ground, and the 
birds were singing in tlie leafless thiekids of 
the early .spring, when 11 iok<i three were lirsi 
able to ride out together, and w'liou people 
flocked about the oi)Ln carriage to ehcei* and 
ooiigratulate t-\-iptain IlicliJird Douhleihek. 

lint, even then, it becjime necessary for the 
Captain, insteml of returning to England, to 
oompleie his recovery iii the climate of 
Southern Era not'. They found a spot iijion 
the lilione, witliin a ride of tin; <;Ul town of 
Avifrnoii and within view of its broken 
bridge, which was all tln'v could tle^irt} ; 
tht'v lived llioro, together, six monllis ; then 
reluined to EngJaml. Min. 'raiinton gmw'ing 
oltl after three years — Lliougli not .>o old as 
tliat her bright dark eyes w'ere dimmed — 
and renieni boring that her strengtli had been 
beiiolited by tin* change, j-estdvcul to go hack 
for a year to thosti jiarts. So, slu) went with 
a faithful bcrvaiit, w'ho liad often carrietl her 
son in his arms ; and .she W'as to be r«‘joined 
and escorted home, at the year’s end, by 
(Japtaiu Kiehaid Doiibleilick. 

She Avrote regularly to her children (as she 
called them now), ami they to lier. She Aveiit 
1,0 the ]icighb(nirhofMl of Aix ; and there, in 
llicir own chateau near tlic farmei'’s lionse 
she rented, she grew' into intimacy with a 
family belonging to that part of France. The 
intimacy began, in her often meeting among 
the A'ineyards a j»retty cliild : a girl with a 
most compassionate heart, who was never 
tired of listening to the solitary English 
lady’s stories of Jier pour son and the cj ind 
W'ars. The family were as gentle ;i3 the child, 
and at length she caino to know lliem so 
well, that she accepted their i ivitatiou to 
pass the last month of her residence abroad, 
niuler their roof. All this intelligence she 
wrote home, piecemeal as it came about, from 
time to time ; ami, at last, enclosed a polite 
note from tlni heinl of the chateau, soliciting, 
on the occa.'iion of his apiiroachiiig mission 
to that neighbourhood, the honour of the 
company of cethommo si justoment c61(5bre, 
‘IMonsieur le Cajiiiaine llichard Doiildcdick. 

(.>aptaia DouWediok ; now a hardy hand- 
some man in the full vigour of life, "broader 
across the cfiest and shoulders than he had 


ever been before ; dispatched a courteous 
reply, and followed it in person. Travelling 
through all that extent of country after three 
years of Peace, he blessed the better days on 
which the world had fallen. The corn was 
golden, not drenched in unnatural red ; was 
bound in sheaves for food, not trodden under- 
foot by men in mortal fight. The smoke rose 
up from peaceful hearths, not blazing ruins. 
The carts were laden with the fair i^uits of 
the earth, not Avitli wounds and death. To 
him who had so often seen the terrible 
reverse, these tilings were beautiful indeed, 
and they brought him in a softcne<l spirit to 
the old chateau near Aix, upon a deep blue 
evening. 

It wiis a large chateau of the genuine old 
ghostly kind, with round tow^ers, and extin- 
gui.'^her.s and a liiglj leaden I’oof, and more 
I Aviiidow's than AkiJdin’s Palace. The lattice 
! blinds were all thrown open, after the heat of 
j the day, and theio wan-e glimpses of niinbling 
I w alls and corridors within. Then, there were 
I immense outbuildings fallen into partial 
I de(5ay, masses of dark trees, terrace-gardens, 
balustiTulrs ; tanks of water, too w^eak to play 
and too dirty to AV(»rk ; statues, W'eeds, and 
tliickets of iron-railing that seemed to have 
owrgrown themselves like the shrubberies, 
;iiid to liave hr.uichcd out in all manner of 
i Wild sljapes. The enUviiice doors stood open, 

I fis doors olien do in that country wlien the 
‘ Ijeai of the day is ])aKt ; and ihe Captain 
saw' no bell or knocker, and Avalked in. 

lie widkeil into a lofty stone hall, refresh- 
ingly cool and gloom}' after thv glare of a 
Southern day’s Iravcd. Extending .along the 
four sides of this li;tll, w'as a galleiy, lofidingto 
suites of rooms ; and it was lighted from the 
top. Still, no bid I AVas to bo seen. 

“ Failli,” said tlie Caj)tain, halting, ashamed 
of the clanking ol' Jus boots, “ this is a ffhoatly 
bv'ginning ! ’’ 

Ho started back, and felt his face turn 
Avhite. In Hie gallery, looking downi at him, 
stood the Fn ueh ollieer : the otiieor whose 
picture ho Jiad carried in liis mind so long 
and si> far. Compared witli the original, at 
last — in eveiy lineament how like it was ! 

He luoA’i d. and disajipeaivd, and Captain 
lliehard J »nublediek heard his stops coming 
quiekl} down into the hall. 3Je entered 
through ;ui aiahAvay. There Avas a bright, 
sudden look upon his face. Much such a 
look as it had Avorn in tliat fatal moment. 

IMonsieur le t‘a]>ilaine b’ieliard Double- 
dick ? Euclianted to receive Inm ! A thou- 
sand apologies ! 'J’lui serv.'mts Avero all out 
in the air. There Avas a little fete among 
them in the garden. In effect, it was the 
fete day of my dji lighter, the little cherished 
and protected of Madame Taunton, 

Tie was so gracious and so frank, that 
Monsieur le Ciijiilalne Kichard Doubledick 
could not withhold his hand. It is the hand 
of a brave Englishman,” said the French 
officer, retaining it while he epoke. “ I could 
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respect a bravo Englishman, even as my foe ; 
how much more as my friend ! J, also, am a 
soldier.” 

“ Ho has not remembered me, as I have 
remen ihered him ; lie did not take sueli note 
of my face, that clay, as I took of his,” 
thought (’aptaiii Richard Doubledick. *■ Jlow 
shall I tell him ! 

The French officer conducted his guest 
into a garden, and jiresented him to his wife : 
an engaging and beautiful woman, sitting 
with Mrs. Taunton iu a wliimsical old- 
fashioned pavilion. His daughter, her fair 
young face beaming with joy, came running 
to embrace him ; and thei-o was a hoy-haby 
to tumble down among the orange-trees on 
the broad steps, in making for his father’s 
legs. A multitude of ohildron-visitors were 
dancing to sprightly music ; and all tlie ser- 
vants and peasants about tlie chateau weie 
dancing too. It was a scene of innocent 
happiness that might have been invented for 
the climax of the scones of Peace which had 
soothed the captain’s journey. 

He looked on, groail}" troubled in his mind, 
until a resounding bell rang, and the French 
officer begged to show liini liis rooms. Th(*y 
went upstairs iulo tlie gallery from which tlie 
officer had looked down ; and Monsieur le 
Cajiitaine Richard Doubledick was cordially 
welcomed to a grand outer ch.amber, and a 
smaller one within, all clocks, and ilrapcries, 
and liearlli.s, and brazen dogs, and tiK'S, and 
cuol devices, and elegance, and vastnes.«i. 

^"ou were at AV'aterloo,” said tlie French 
officer. 


first to one window whence he could see the 
dancing in the garden, then to another 
window whence he could see the smiling 
prospect and the peaceful vino 3 \ards. 

“Spirit of my departed friend/’ said he, “is it 
through tliee, th(‘se better thoughts are rising 
iji my mind ! Is it thou who hast shown me, 
all the way I liave been drawn to meet this 
man, the blessings of the altered time ! Is 
it thou wdio hast sent thy stricken mother to 
me, to stay my angry hand ! Is it from tliee 
the whisper comes, that this man did his 
dut 5 ’’astUou didst. — and as 1 did, through thy 
guidance, whicli has wdiolly saved me, here 
on earth — and that he did no more ! ” 

lie sat down, with his head buried in his 
hands, and, AvJieii he ro.se up, made the second 
strong resolution of his life : 'i'hat neither to 
the French officer, nor to the mother of his 
<lcpartcd friend, nor to any soul while either 
of the two was living, would he breatlie 
what only he knew. And when he touched 
lliat French officer’s glass with his own, that 
day at dinner, he .socivtly forgave him in the 
name of the ]>ivine Forgiver of injuries. 

Jlcre, I (‘iided my story as the first Poor 
Traveller, ihit, if 1 Lad told it now, I c(mld 
haA^e added that the time has since come 
when the son of Major Richard Doubledick, 
and the sou of that French officer, friends as 
their fatliers were before them, fought siile 
by .side in one cau.se: Avith their respective 
nations, like long-divided brothers whom th(‘ 
better times haA’o brought together, fast 
united. 


“1 Avas,” said Captain Richard Double- 
dick. “And at JBadajos.” 

Left alone Avith the sound of his own stern 
voic»* in his ears, he sat down to consider. 
What shall I do, and how shall I toll him ! 
At that time, iiii]ia])pily, many deplorable 
duels had been fv)Uglit betAveem English and 
French officers, arising out of the rotasit war ; 
and ihe.se duels, and how to a\ oid i Ills officer’s 
ho.s])ilality, w'ere the uppcrmo.st thought in 
Captain Jvich'anl Doiibledirk’s mind. 

He was thinking, and lelting the time run 
out in AAdiich he sliould iiavo drcssctl for 
dinner, Avlieii Mrs. Taunton spoke to him 
outside the door, .nsking if Ik.* could giv^e her 
the letter he had brou«»lit from Mary ? “ Jfi.s 
mother above all/’ the Captain ihoiight. 
“How sliall I tell /c^/’ *’ 

“You will form a iViontlship Avitli voiir 
host, I hope,” said Mrs. Taunton, Avhom 
he hiin-iedly admitted, ‘'lluit Avill last for 
life. iJe is .so true-hearted and so generous, 
Richard, that you can hardly fail to esteem 
one another. If He had been spared,” she 
kissed (not Avithout tears) tlie lockct in 
whicli she wore his hair, “lie would h.avo 
appreciated him with his own magiianiiiiity, 
and Avould have been truly hajijiy that the 
evil days were past, which made such a mau 
his enemy.” 

She left the room ; and the Captain walked, 
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1 AAf, by traflc (said tlie m.aii Avith his arm 
ill a sling), a shipwright, 1 am recoA'eririg 
from .*111 unliieky ehoj) th;tt one of my mates 
gave me Avilh an adze. AV’^lien J am all right 
.-ig.iiii, I .shall get taken on in Chatham Yard. 
I liave uolhing else iu ])articular to tell <)!* 
myself, so I’ll tell a bit of a story of a sea- 
port town. 

Acon-Virlaz tlic jeweller sat in his shop 
on the Cumnioji Hard of JBelleriport smoking 
his CA^eiiing pipe. .Bii.sinc.s.s Avas tolerably 
lui.sk in JIclhTjport just then. The great 
Ihree-declver the J^Iundorbore (Admiral 
Piimpkiiiseed’s flag-sliip) had just come iu 
from Llie southern seas Avitli the rest of the 
sipuidron, and had been paid off. I’he big 
screw line-of-battle slii[) Faiitail, Captftin Sir 
JleaA'or (yoh*, Iv.C.D., had got her Idue-peter 
up for Kamsebatka, and her crow Jiad been 
paid adA'.ance wages. 'J'lie Duiulruni war- 
steamer was fi’csh coppering in the graving 
dock, and her tucii were enjoying a three 
week.s’ niii ashore. 'I’he PaiTacouta, the 
Calabash, the iSkuUsniashcr, and the Nokc- 
riiig had returned from the African .stalioir 
with lots of prize moneyo from cajitured 
slavera. The Jollyport division of Royal 
Marines — who had' plenty uC money to 
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spend, and spent it, too, occupied tbe little in the mne line, and a little in the pie* 
Ma^nebarraolks. The Ninety-eighth Plungera, ture. line, and a good deal, wheiv eocasion " 
together with the depot companies of required it, in tbe crimp line. 
tJie l^^ourteenth Iloyal Screamers, had Acon-Virlaz eat in his shop on the Common 
marched in to relieve the Seventy-third Hard of Belleripoi t smoking his evening^pipe. 
Wrestlers. There was some thought of It was in tlie back shop that AcOn- virlaz 
embodying, for garrison duty, in Belieriport sat. Above his head, hung the hammocks, 
the Seventh or West Swampshire Drabs the pilot-trowsers narrow at the knees and 
regiment Of Militia. Belleripoi t was full of wide at the ancles, the swinging lampi^ and 
sailoi*s, soldiers, and marines. Seven gold-laced the waterproof overalls. The front shop 
cocked liats could be observed on the door loomed dimly through a grove of pea*coats, 
steps of the George Hotel at one time, sou’- wester hats, Guernsey shirts, and cans 
Almost every lady’s boimot in the High of preserved meat. One little gas jet in 
Street had a military or naval officer’s head the back-shop — for the front gas was 
looking under it. Y'ou could scarcely get not yet liglited — flickered on the ihetero- 
iufco Miss Pyebord tbe pastrycook’s shop for geiieous articles banging and heaped up 
mulsshipmen. There were so many soldiers together all around. The gas just tipped 
in the streets, that j^ou were inclined to lake with liglit the brass knobs of the drawers 
■ the whole of tlie ])opulatii)n of Belieriport which ran round all the four sides of the shop, 
for lobsters, and to imagine that half of tlieni tier above tier, and held Moses knows how 
wercj boiled and tlio other half waiting to be. many more treasures of watchmaking, tailor- 
I The Common Hard vas as soft as a feather- j ing, and oulfilting. The gas, just defined by 
bed with .sailors. LiouLeiiaut Hook at the | feebly-shining 1 iu-eads, > he salient lines and 
! Jiendezvous >viia busy all day ciirolling i .ingles of a great iron safe in one corUer ; 

I A IT.S, ordiiiarios, and .sloiit lads. The Itoyal .ind finally the gas just gleamed — tw’inklcd 
(iiubbington viclnalling yard was turning furtively, like a magpie looking into a mur- 
! (iut thousaucls of barrels of salt beef aii<l row bone — nj)on the heap of jew'ellery col- 
])ork tiinl sea biscuits per diem. Huge guns lectrd upon the groat shile-covercd counter 
^yore being hoisted on board ship ; seaman- in Aeon- Viihiz’s back sliop. i 

riggers, caulkers, c; upon tors, and ship- The (*onnler was covered with slate^ for, 

' Avrights, wore all .some liiiudroda of degroi s | n]M)n it Acon-Virlaz lov’^ed to clifdk his 
]'U‘ii(*r than bees ; and siuidry gentloiiK'n iji ! c;‘lrnJ.itioiis. lu was ledger, day-book, and 
; tljo d«»ekyard, liabitivl in simple suili; oi* journal, all in one. Tlie little curly-headed 
I' drab, marked with ilic broad an'ow--\vitl» . Jew" boy who was dork, sliopmaii, niessouger, 

;■ ' .striped stockings and ghized hats, and after and asdwstanl-inensjirer in the tailoring "de- 

I whose ])orsonal safety senlincls vdtli lix<Ml ■ pariinent of Iho esLablishmont, \vould as soon 

i’ bayonets and warders in oilskin coats . have Lliouirhi of eating roast .sucking-pig 
allectioiintcjy looked — were bii.^y too, in • bcjieath Aeoii VIrJaz’s no.se, a.s of wiping, 

!' tlioir way: dragging about cliain-eaMo'^, , ilusting, or, indeed, touching th(< sacred slate j 

1; bhjoks and spars, and loa'is of tiiulH-j-, • witliout special permission and 

I; stefulily but .sulkily; and, In their doM>- aid liorily iruux Aooji- \'irkiz himself. I 

I , vliavf'u, beetle-browed count enan cos, evincing I W tlie way, it was not by that iiaiue that the 
j a siltMit but ]n*ofound disgiisi. jowellor .•uidoutfitiorwasknowninBelleriyiort. i 

|i A con-Virlaz had not ihnio so liadly d.uring I lev.aoit by a.-siiupler, homelier, sliorterapjiel- | 

: Be’ileriport’s recoiit briskne-s. lb; was a ; laliou ; "Moses, Jyevy, Sheeny — what you will ; j 

jeweller ; and sold watc]ie.s, rings, cliair.s, j it doe.s not much mailer wliich ; for most of ;1 

j iiraeelets. Hnuff- boxes, biooclies, shirt-snuh, i < lu» Hebrew nation have an inner name as i’ 

'• .sleovo-biittons, peiieil-casi'S, and true Iover.s’ i wtdl as an inner and licht v life. 1| 

I knots. But, his trade ill jewels did not in ie)-- Acon-Virlaz was .-s, little, ]>lump, round, if 

I fere with lii.s also vending hainm«'ck , black-cyed, red--lip}>i'd, bIuo-l»earde/[ man. •; 

telescopes, sou’-w<*ster bats, lime-juice, iiiap'^, Age hatl begun to discount liia head, .‘ind had 

charLs and log-books, Guernsey shirts, elnsj) aiven him sixty per cent of gray laurs. A-top 

knives, pea-coats, ])rcserved meats, razms, he was bald, and wore a little skull-cap. Ha 

swinging lamps, sea-clie.sts, danciug-pnni]»'^, had large* fat hands, all creased and tumbled, • 

eyo-glaiises, wateriwoof overalls, patent black- as if hi.s skin were too large for him ; and, on 

ing, and silk ]K)cket-liaTidkercliiofs enibla- one ibrelinger, ho wore a great cornelian 

zoned witli the flags of all nations. Nor did signet-ring, about wdiich there were all sorts 

his dealings in those articles pi'event him of legends. Miriam, his daughter, said— — 

from driving a very tidy little busines.s in but what have I to do witii !Miriam, his 

the purchase of gold dust, elephaul s’ teeth, daughter] She does not enter into this 

! feathers end bandanas, from liome-retumed history at all. i 

sailors ; nor (so, the censorious said) from The evening pipe that Acon-Virlaz was 
I deriving some pretty little profits from tlio smoking w.a.s veiy mild ami soothing. The 

j cashing of seamen’s advance noles, and the blue haze went curling softly upwards, and 

' (Uscoimting of the acceptances of the olficers seemed to describe ])loasaiit tigiwes of £ s, d. 

of her majesty’s army and navy ; nor (so the as it lusccmled. Tlirough the grove, across 

downright liibelloua ns.serted) from doing a the front shop, Acon-Virlaz could see little 
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specks of gas from the lamps in the street ; 
! could hear Barney, his little clerk and shop- 
hoy, softly whistling as ho kept watch and 
ward upon the watches in the front window 
and the habiliments exposed for sale outside ; 
1 could hear the sounds of a fiddle from the 
Admiral Nelson next door, where the ineu- 
I of-warsmon were dancing ; could, by a cer- 
i tain, pleasant, subtle smell from regions y^et 
j farther back, divine that Mrs. Virlais (her 
I father was a Bar-Galli, and worth hills of 
gold) was cooking something nice for supper, 
i From the pleasures of his pij )c Aeon - Virlaz 
j turned to the pleasures of his j ewe llery. It lay 

I there on the slate-covered counter, rich and 
j rare. Big diamonds, rubies, opals, emeralds, 
j sapphires, amethysts, topazes, turquoises, and 

I pearls. By the jewels lay gold. Gold in 
massy chains, in mourning rings, in massy 
bracelets, in chased siiiill-boxes — in gold snuff 
.1 too — that is in dingy, dull dust from the 
Guinea coast ; in flakes and mis-sliapen 
I lumps from the mine ; in toy-watches, in 
brave chronometers, in lockets, vinaigrettes, 

! brooches, and such woman's gear. The voice 
! of the watches w'as dumb ; the little fhisks 
j were scentless ; but, how much beauty, life, 

I strength, i)Ower, lay in these coloured baii- 
( hies ! Aeon- Virlaz sighed. 

>: Here, a little clock in the front sliop, wliich 

1| nestled ordinarily in the midst of a wilder- j 
I j ness of boots, and thought apparently a great 
!| deal more of itself than its size warranttMl, 

1‘ after a prodigious deal of runuiiig down, 

' gasping, and clucking, struck nine. Acon- 
Virlaz laid down his pi])e, and turning the 
gas a little higher, was about calling out to 
: Sirs. Virlaz, that daughter of Bar-Galli (.she 
! Avas very stout, and fried fish in sky-bluo 
: s.atin), to know what she had got for supper, 

! when a dark body became mistily ai)parent 
I ill the recesses of the grove of Guernsey I 
i shirts and .sou’-w'e3tei\M, shutting out the view 
of the distant specks of gas in the street 
beyonil. At the same time, a voice, that 
I seemed to run upon a trainAvay, so smooth 
• J and sliding was it, said, three or four times 
over, How is to-night with you, Mr.Virlaz, 
— how is it with you this beautiful night 'i 
Aha ! ” 

The voice and the body belonged to a 
j gentleman of Mr. Viilaz’.s persuasion, who 
was stout and large, and very ehiatic in 
limb, and very voluble in delivery, in the 
which there was, I may remark, a tendency 
to reiteration, and an oily softness (inducing 
an idea that the tramway I mentioned had 
been sedulously greased), and a ])erceptible 
‘ lisp. Mr. Virlaz’s friend rubbed his hands 
! (likewise smooth and well-greased) conti- 
nually. He was somewhat locjsely jointed, 
which caused him to wag his head from side 
to side as he talked, after the fashion 
of an image; and his face would have been 
a great deal handsomer if his complexion 
had not been quite so white and pasty, 
and his eyes not quite so pink, and both 


together not quite so like a suet pudding 
with two raisins in it. Mr. Virlaz’s friend’s 
name was Mr. Ben-Daoud, and he came from 
Westhampton, where he discounted bills and 
sold clocks. 

"Take a seat, Ben,” said the jeweller, when 
he had recognised his friend and shaken 
hands with him; “Mrs. V. will be down 
directly. All well at home? Take a 
pipe?” j! 

" T will just sit down a little minute, and ;| 
thank you, Mr.Virlaz,” Ben-Daoud answered i. 
volubly ; "and all are Avell but little Zeeky, j; 
who has thrushes, and lias swoollen, the dear j; 
child, much since yesterday; but beg Mrs. :! 
Virlaz not to disturb herself for me, — for I M 
am not long here, and will not take a pipe, l! 
having a cold, anti being about to go a long || 
journey to-morrow. Aha ! ” i, 

All this, Mr. Ben-Daoud said with the ox- ' i 
treme volubility which I have noticed, and ! 
in the exact order in which his words are set ,j 
down, but without any vocal punctuation. * 
There was considerable doubt among the | 
people as to aMr. Beii-Daoud’s nationality. ' 
Some sabl th.at he came from Poland ; 
othei’s, that he hailed from Frankfort-ou- 
the-Maine ; some inclined to the belief that 'j 
Amstei’dani, in Holland, was liis natal 
))lace ; some, that Ciibraltar had given him ' 
birth, or the still more distant land of Tan- ! 

gier. At all events, of Avhatsoever nation he i 

was, or if nob of any, he was for all Jewry, 
and knew the time of the day remarkably 
well. He had been in tlio rabbit-skin line of * ,| 
business before he took to selling clocks, to | 
which lie added, wlien regiments were in | 
garrison, at Westhampton, the art of dis- 
counting. I 

“ Going on a journey, eh, Ben ? ” asked : 
Acon-Virlaz. “Business?” : 

“ Oh, business of course, ^Mr. Virlaz,” his | 
friend replied. “Always business. I have i 
i some little moneys to look up, and some little 
purchases to make, and, indeed, humbly wish 
to turn a little pemuy ; for, I have very many 
heavy tails to meet next month, — little bill 
or two of mine you liold, by the way, among 
the rest, Mr. V^irlaz.” 

“ True,” tJie jeweller said, rather nervously, 
and putting his hand on a great leathern 
portfolio in his breast pocket, in which ho ; 
kept Ills acceptances ; “ and shall you be long 
gone, Mr. Daoud ? ” 

This “Mr. Daoud,” following upon the I 
former familiar “ Ben,” was said without i 
stermiess, but spolA the creditor awakened ' 
to his rights. It seemed to say, “Smoke, 
drink, and be merry till your * accepted pay- 
able at such a date’ conies duo; but ])ay 
then, or I’ll sell you up like death.” 

Mr. Ben-Daoud seemed to liavo an inkling 
of iliis ; for, he wagged his head, rubbed his 
hands, and answered, more volubly than ever, 

“Oh, as to that, Mr, Virlaz, dear sir, my 
journey is but of two days lasting. I shall 
1 be bock the day after to-morrow, and with 
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somethlnff notioeable in the way of diamonds. 
» Ahal” ^ 

Diamonds ! ’* exclaimed Acon-Virlaz, 
glancing towards the drawer where his jewels 
were; for you may be sure he had swept 
them all away into safety before his friend 
I had completed his entrance. “Diamonds! 

I Where are you going for diamonds, Ben ? ” 
“Why, to the great fair that is held to- 
I Virlaz, as well yon know.’* 

! “ Fair, Ben ? Is there any fair to-morrow 

I near Belleripoii; 1 ** 

I “ Why, bless my lieart, Mr. Virlaz,” Ben- 
Daoud responded, holding up his fat hands ; 
“ can it be that you, so respectable and no- 
ticeable a man among our people, don’t know 
^ that to-moiTow is the great jewel fair that is 
held once in every hundred years, at which 
diamonds, rubies, and all other pretty stones 
are sold cheap — cheap as dirt, my dear — a 
hundred thousand guineas- w'orth for sixpence, 
one may say. Your grandfather must have 
been there, and well he made his market, 

I you may be sure. Aha ! Good man ! ” 

“I never heard of such a thing,” g;isped 
Acon-Virlaz, perfectly amazed and bewil- 
I derod. “ And what do you call this fair ? ” 

I “ Wliy, Sky Fair ! As well you should 
i know, dear sir.” 

1 “Sky Fair ?” repeated the jeweller. 

I “ Sky Fair,” answered Bon-Daoud. 

I “ But whereabouts is it ? ” 

I' “Come here,” the voluble man said. He 
|, took hold of Acon-Virlaz by the wrist, .and 
led him through tlie grove of pea-coats into 
the front shop ; through the front shep into 
tlie open street ; and then pointing npw«irds, 
I' he directeil the gaze of the Jew to wlierc, in 
I the otherwise unillumiued sky, there was 
shining one solitary star. 

I “ Don’t it look pretty ? ” he asked, sinking 
I his voice into a confidential whisper. “Don’t 
, it look like a diamond, and glitter and 
twinkle as if some of our people the lapi- 
daries ill Amsterdam had cut it into faces. 

, That’s where Sky Fair is, Mr. Virlaz. Aha I” 
i “And^ you afe going there to-morrow?” 

I Acon-Virlaz asked, glancing uneasily at his 
companion. 

j “ Of course I am,” Beu-Daoud replied, 

“ with my little bag of money to make my 
little purchases. And saving your presence, 
dear sir, I think you will be a great fool if 
! you don’t coin© with me, and make some little 
purchases too. For, diamonds, Mr. Virlaz, 

I arc not so easily come by every day, as in 
Sky Fair ; and a hundred years is a long 
time to wait before one can make another 
such bargain.” 

“I’ll come, Ben,” the jeweller cried, enthu- 
siastically. “ I’ll come ; and if ever I can do 
3 "ou any little obligation in the way of moneys, 

I will.” And he grasjved the hand of Ben- 
Daoud, who sold qjiocks ami discounted. 

“Why, thafis right,” the other returned. 
“And I’ll come for you at eight o’clock to- 
morrow, punctually; so get your little bag 


of money and your nightcap' and a comb 
ready.” , 

“ But,” the jeweller asked^ with one re- ' 
turning tinge of suspicion, “ how are we to 
get there, Ben 1 ” 

“ Oh,” replied Mr. Beu-Daoud, coolly, “we’ll 
have a shay.” 

Sky Fair ! — diamonds ! — cheap bargains ! 
Aeon Virlaz could think of nothing elsd all 
the time of supper ; which was something very 
nice indeed in the fish way, and into the 
cooking t)f which oil entered largely. He was 
so preoccupied, tliat Mrs. Virlaz, and Miriam 
his daughter, wlio had large eyes and a corajl 
necklace (for week-days), were fain to ask 
him the cause thereof ; and he, like a good 
and teiuler husband and father as he was 
(and as most Hebrews, to their credit, ai’e), 
told them of Ben-Daoud’s marvellous story, 
and of his intended journey. 

The next morning, as the clock struck 
eight, the sound of wheels was heard before 
Acon-Virlaz’s door in the Common Hard of 
Bcllcripori, and a handful of gravel was 
playfully thrown against the first-floor j 
window by the hands of Ben-Daoud of | 
Westhampton. i 

But it needed no gravel, no noise of wheels, 
no striking of clocks, to awaken Acon- 
Virlaz. He had been up and dressed since 
six o’clock ; and, leaving Mrs. Virlaz peace- 
fully and soundly slee])ing ; and hastily 
swallowing some hot coftee prepared by ' 
Barney the lad (to whom he issued strict i 
injunctions concerning the conduct of the i, 
warehouse during tlie day); he descended 1; 
into the street, and was affectionately hailed 
by Ins fellow voyager to Sky Fail*. 1 

The seller of clocks sat in the “ shay ” of 
which he luid spoken to Acon-Virlaz. It was j 
a dusky Jittle concern, very loose on its i 
springs, and worn and rusty in its gear. As ' 
to the animal that drew it, Mr. Ben-Daoiul I 
mentioned by tlic way that it was a discount ,| 
]ioiiy ; having been taken as an equivalent 
for c.'usli in numberless bills negotiated in the 
Westliampton garrison, .and had probably 
been worth, in his time, considerably more i 
than his weight in gold. i 

Said pony, if he was a mm ’nn to look at j 
— which, indeed, he was, being hairy where » 
he should have been smooth, and having | 
occasional bald places, as though he were iu i 
the habit of scratching liiinaelf with hia ! 
hoofs — which hoofs, coupled with his whity^* j 
bix)wn ankles, gave him the appearance of 
having indifferent bluchers and dirty white j 
socks on — was a good ’uii to go. So remark- | 
ably good was he iu going, that he soon left 
behind, the high street of Belleriport, where 
the shop-boys were sleepily taking down thfe | 
shutters ; where housemaids were painfully | 
elaborating the doorstops with hearw-atones, 
to be soiled by the first visitor’s dirty boots 
(such is the way of the world) ; wl^ero the 
milkmau was making his early moiniug 
calls, and the night policemen were going 
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home from duty ; and the third lieutenant of f sonnl ; for, to say truth, the razors in which 
the Blunderbore — who liad been ashore on he dealt were not of the piimest steel. | 

leave, and was a little shaken abnut tlie eyes There was a great light. The brightest | 
, ‘dill— was hiiNteninf^ to catch tbo “ beef-boat ” i sun-light that Acou-Virlaz hail ever seen was j 

to convt y liini to his ship. Next, tho town i but a poor farthing candle compared to this re- i 

itself di-l ihe pony leave bebiinl : the out- I .spleiuleiiey. There was a great gate through | 

skb-ts, the out!} ing villages, the niiucd stocks | which they bad to pass to the Fair. Tho gate 1 
and descitoii pound, the r(jrt-Adn>ivars j seoiued to Acoii-Virlaz as if all the jewellery i 
villa : all these he passed, running a*, last as ' and wrong lit gold in tho world had been balf- 
j| a constable, or a bill, until lie goL at last into • fus('d, bait- weldeil together, into one monstrous | 
j' a bj-oad an bite roa«l, whii-h Acon-Yirlaz m ver i aiMbencjiie or tiadlis-work. There was a little 
I; remembered to liave Sx'cu ludoiv ;• a iViid portcr's-lodgo by ibo gate, and a cumiing- 
j. with a liigh hedge on l illicr side, and to looking littie man by it, Avith a large bunch 
j‘ Avhicli there seniK'd to be no md. of keys at bis girdle. The thing seemed im- 

j' Mr. Jjen-D;umd drove llie pony in first- ])ossil>le and ri«liculoua, yet Acou-Virlaz 

Ij rate style. liis licad and tho auiniar.s | could not help fancyiiig that ho hud seen the , 
l! AVagged in c(uioerl j ninl the more lie nourished j cunning little porter before, and, of all jilaccs j 
! bis whip, the mure the jtony Aveiit ; and j in the world, in J;oudon, at the lock-up house ' 
! both secniod to like it. 'I'lie great Avbile I in Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, kept by 
! road sent np no du.-t. Its .“loiies, if ttoncs it j Mr. Ale[»bibuslietli, to Avhose red-hea<loil 
[ had, never grated nor gave out a souial little turnkey, Jleujy, he bore an extraordinary 
!■ beneath the wheels of the “ shay.'’ It av.*is resemblance. 

11 only A'ery Avliite and br*M'l, and seemed to Who is to tell of the glories of Sky Eair ? 

,! luiA^e no cud. "Who, indeed, unless lie had a harp of gold 

I Not aiAMiys Avliilc, however; for, as tli(‘y strung vvil h iliannmds ? Who is to tell of tho 
j progressed, it turned in colour milky- l(»ng linos of dazzlingly Avhito bootlus, huu- 
giey, then Avliat schoolboNs call, in con- dreds, if not thoiisamis, if not millions, of ' 

nection with the tluid sewed out to thorn at miles in extent, Nvliere jewels of surpass- i 

! breakfast time, shy-blue ; then a <leq), viv’M, ing^ aial purest Avatcr were sold by 

celoatial blue. And tho high Jie<lge on either the ])ccl<, like peas; }>y the ponml, like 
, side melted bv d^goves inio tho same line; .<])ice nuhs ; by tho j/allon, like table brer 

I and Acoii-Virla/! beuau to fs;! ciirioosly Wlio is to tell of the swings, the round- 

‘ feathery about the Ixsiy, and breezy about aboiils, the throwing of .sticks, eacli stick 
’ llie^ lungs. Jlo eauglit hold of the edge of surmounted by a diamond as big as an ostrich 
I the “^hay,” as thungh he Averc afraid of egg; the Jive .‘irmadillos with their jewelled 
d falling over. Ho .sliut his eyes from time to scales; tlio scratchers, corruscatiiig like 
j! lime, as though he Avere dizzy. JJe began to meteors ; the gingerbread kings and queen.s ; 

• i fancy tliat he aavis in tixo sky. the Avholo fun of the fair, one daz- 

’ ‘‘There is Sky Pair, Mr. Virlaz!” Lon- zling, blinding, radiating mass of gold and 

j Daoud suddenly said, poijiting a-liead Avitli gems ! 

Ilia whip. It was not Aeon Virlaz who could tell 

1 At that moment, doubtless tlirongh the much about these Avondrous things in after 
.superior attractions of Sky Pair, the dusky days ; for lie was too occupied Nvitli his little 
I’shay ” became of so little accoujit to Aeon- bag of money, an<l his little fairings. Ben- 
VirJaz as to di.sfippe:ir entirely fi oni liis sight Daoud had spoken llie truth : diamonds were 
and mind, t]ioiii:;li he had left hi.'j nightcap as cheiii) as dirt in Sky Faiij In an incon- 
j and comb (his little bag of mon *y was safe ceivnbly short .space of time, and by the ex- 
in his side-pocket, trust him), cushion, penditure of a few halfpence, the jeweller had 

f At the same moment it must have occnircd laid in a stock of precious stones. Rut, he W'a.s 
j to the discount pony to put him.sclf out at not satisfied with pockets* full, bags-fnll, hats- , 
j living ill some very remoLe '‘m ucr of creation, full, of nnset, uncut gems. There were heaps of | 
{ for, he vanished altr»gctln‘r too ; and Aeon- jewelled trinkebs, chains, bracelets, rings, 

I Virlaz aimo.st funded tliut lie saw the beast’s ])ilfd uj) for sale. He hankered after these. 

I collar fall fifty thousand fathom.s live, true as He bought heaps of golden ring.s. He decorated 
a plumb-line, into space ; and tlie reins, his wrists and ankles with bracelets and bau- 
which but a moment before Bcn-Daoiui had gles enough for a Bayadere. He might have 
lield, flutter loosely away, like feathers. been a dog, for the collars round his neck. 

He found himself treading upon a hard, He might have been an Ambro.se Gwynnett 
loose, gritty surface, which, on looking down, hung in chains, for the profnaiou of tliose 
appeared like diamemd-dust. ornaments in gold, with which he loaded him- 

“ Which it is,” Mr. Ren-Daoud explained, self. And then he went in for solid services 
when Aeon- Virlaz timidly asked him. ‘‘‘Cheap of plate, and might have been a butler or a 
as dirt here ! Capital place to bring your phi lantliropist, for the piles of ewers, salvers, 
cast iron razors to be sharpened, Mr. candelabra, and goblets which he accumulated 
Virlaz,” in his hamls, under his arms, on his head. 

The jfiWfdUr felt inclined for the moment. More gold! more jewels 1 More — more— - 
to resent liiis pleasantry somewhat per- Till a bell began to ring,— aloud, clanging, 
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voieeful golden bell, carried by a shining 
bellman, and the clapper of which was one 
huge diamond. The thousands of people 
who, a moment before, had been purchasing 
jewels and gold, no sooner hear<l the bell than 
they began to scamper like mad towards the 

f ate ; and, at the same time, Acon-Virlaz 
card the bellman making proclamation that 
Sky Fair would close in ten minutes time, 
and tlnit every man, woman, or cliild found 
within the precincts of tlie fair, were it only 
for the thousandtli part of the tithe of a 
I moment after the clock had struck Twelve, 

; would be turned into stone for a hundred 
years. 

Till the men, women, and children from 
every nation under the sun (he had not 
observed them until now, so intent had lie 
been on his purchases), came tearing past 
him ; tveading on his toes, bruising his ribs, 
jostling liim, pushing Inm from side to side, 
screaming to him with curses to move on 
<]uickcr, or to got out of the way. But, ho 
I could not move on (luiekor. Ills gold stuck 
I to him. Ills jewels w’^eighed him down. 

I Invisible clogs seemed to attach themselves 

to his feet. He k(‘])t dropping liis precious 
wares, and, for tlie life of him, could not 
refrain from .stor^piiig to jiick tliem up; in 
doing which he dropped more. 

Till Mr.^ Ben-1 )aoud pass(jd him with a 
gir<lle of big diamonds, tied round hi.s waist 
in a blue birdVeye liiuidkerchiof,Jike aprofes- 
sional])edestrian. 

'I’ll! the groat bell from ringing intermittent 
' p(’als kept up one continuous clang. Till a 
' clock above, like a Catherine wheel, which 
Acon-Virlaz had not before noticed, began to 
let oil* rockets of minutes, Homan caiidle.s of | 
.seconrls. Till the bellman’s proclamation 
nmrgcd into one sustained roar of Oii yes ! 
Oh yes ! Till the red -lieiulc^l gate-keeper, who 
W'as like Mr. Mephibosheth’s turnkey, gave 
himself up to an unceasing scream ut’ ‘‘All 
• out! jMI out !” whirling his keys above bis 
h(j<'i(l, so Qiat they scattered sparks and Hakes 
of lire all around. 

'J’ill fifty thousand other liells began to 
, chang, and fifty mil lion other voices to scrcr.in. 

Till all at once there wiw .silence, and the 
j clock began to strike slowly, sadly, One, two, 

] three, four — to Twelve. 

Acon-Virlaz was within a few feet of the 
gate when the fatal elock began to strike. 

I By a desperate eirort he c.'ist aside the lo.ul 
of plate wdiieli imiiedivl Ids movements, lie 
1 tore off his (liamond-ladcn coat; lie cast his 
*1 waistcoat to tlio winds, and plunged madly 
into the throng that blocked up the entrance. 

I To find liimself too late. The gre.at gates 
closed witli a heavy shock, and Acon-Virlaz 
i reeled a\vay from them in the rebound, 

1 bruised, bleeding, juid despairing. He was 
' too late. Bky i^’air was closed, and he wiw to 
I bo turned into ^itono for .a hundred yeai'.s. 

The rr}d-headed doorkeeper (who by the 
way squintcfl abominably) was Ictuniig with 


his back to the gate, drumming with his 
keys on the bars. 

“ It’s a beautiful day to be indoors,” he said, 
consolingly. “ It’s bitter cold outside.” 

Acon-Virlaz shuddered. He felt his heart 
turning into .stone within him. Ho fell on 
Ids knees before the red-headed doorkeeper ; 
and with tears, sobs, groans, entreated him to 
open the gate. He offered him ric]ie.s, he 
offered him the hand of Miriam his large- i 
eyed daughter : all for one turn of the key \ 
ill the lock of the gate of Sky Fair. I 

“ Can’t be done,” the doorkeeper remarked, j 
shaking his head. “Till Sky Fair opens I 
again, you can’t be let out.” j 

Againand again did the jeweller entreat, t; 
until he at last ajipoared to make an impres- 
sion on the red-headed janitor. • 

“ Well, I’Jl tell you what I can do for you, 
old geutleman,” he said : “ I daren’t open the i 
gate for my life ; but there’s a window in my 
lodge ; and if you choose to take your chance | 
of jumping out of it (it is’iit far to fall) you' 
can.” J 

Acon-Virlaz, uttering a confused medley i| 
of tlianks, was about to rush into the lodge, i 
when the gatekeeper laid his hand upon his ;| 
arm. ' j 

“ J3y the way, misb-r,” lie said, “you may 1 
.as well give mo that big signet ring on your 
finger, as a token to nniiiul you of all the i 
fine things you promised mo when I come 
your way.” ij 

The jeweller hastily plucked off the desired ! 
trinket, and gave it to his red-headed do- ;l 
liverer. 'J'hen, ho darted into the narrow, ,j 
dark jxu'ter's lodge, overturned a round table, j 
on whicli was the doorkeeper’s tlinner (it j 
smelt \ cry much like liver and biieon), and j 
clambered u]) to a veiy tall, narrow window. j 
He leaned his hands on the sill, and thrust- ;! 
ing hi.s head out to see how far he had to j 
jump, dc.scried. immediaUdy, beneatli him the j 
dusty shay, the discount j)ony, and Mr. Ben- ! 
Danml with a liglitcd cigar in hi.s mouth j 

and the reins in liis hand, just ready to 1 

sl.ar( . ; 

“ Hold Imrd ! ” screamed Acon-Vii laz. 
‘'Hold hard'! Ben, my <lear iVieinl, my old 
friend : liold hard, and take me in ! '* 

Mr. Bon-l)aoud’s reply was concise but 
conclusive : 

“ Go to Bermondsey,” he said, and whipped ■ 
his pony. I 

The miserable man groaned aloud in j! 
(le.spair ; for the voice of tJie doorkeeper ! 
urged liim to be (puck about it, if lie j 
w’a.s going to jump ; and ho felt, not only | 
his heart, but Ids liinb'^, becoming cold and ; 
stony. 

Bhutliiig his eyes and clenching his teeth, j 
ho jumped :iiul fell, down, down into sp.ace. 
According to In's own calculations, he must * 
h.ave fallen at least sixty thousand miles and i 
for six mouths in succession ; but, according to I 
Mrs. Acon-Virlaz and Miriam his large-eyod j 
daugliter, ho only fell from hia arm-chair | 
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into the fire-place, striking his head against 
the tongs as he iMl ; having come home a little 
while before, with iiosuch thing about him :us 
I his beautiful seal-ring; and being slightly the 
I worse for liquor, not to say drunk. 


THi: TlJIllD POOK TPAVELLElt. 

You Mail my story, lU'xt ? Ah, ^>oll ! 

Such m:ii vcls U9 you two have told 
You must not llnnk that I ran toll ; 

For I am only twelve years nld. 

Kre lonjr 1 l,oj>e 1 shall liave been 
On m\ ^ll^t voyaj^e, ami womh i" 

Some priiicobs 1 may help to ficu 
j From piiaUss on a far-oll ; 

i Or. on some de'-ert pJ.o he loll, 

; Of friends and shipiualo*' iill bciofi. 

I • For tlic first time I Muituro forth, 

From our blue mountains of the noilh, 
j Aly kinsman kept the lodge that stood 

Ciuarding tho ontranee iio.ir tho wood, 

' liy the stone gateway giay and old, 

' AV'ith quaint di‘\ice< eaiwed about, 

* And bioken sludds ; while dr.i^ons hold 
Gkirtd on the comuioii woihl without ; 

ij And the long trembling ivv sjuay 

I Half hid the orntuneV dtn.iy. 

! In sohlmle and siltuicc grand 

I * The eastlo towered aliovc the land : 

, The oastlc of tin* Kai), wlu>!<c niime 

i (Wrajmedin old bloody Icijond**) (amc 

JVmn through the times whtii Truth and Kiglit 
Bent down to armed Piidc ami 
J IJo owned tho eonntry fai and near; 

i Ami, for some weeks in evciy year, 

J (When the blown leave'» wire falling fust 

And the long, Imgoiing autumn ]i,ii«sed), 

He would come down to liunt the deei, 

J AVith hound and horse in splendid pi idc. 

' The story lasts the live-long \ ear, 

I Tile peasant's winter evening filb, 

J When lie is gone and they abide 

In the lone qiiut of tbeir liilN. 

!i 

1 longed, loo, for the happy night, 

|! AVheu all with toudics flannur hi,ght 

l'[ The crowding villages would stand, 

;; A patient, cagei, wjumg baud, 

'j Emil the ‘'ignal Kill iikc Ihurie 

“The} come !'’auil, thickening .-peed, they came. 
1 Outiidcrs fiist, in pomp ami state, 

j' Pranced on tluir liorses tliio’ the gate; 

I Then the four sleciU as bl.ick a.s night, 

! All decked with tiiippines blue and white, 

Drew thro’ the eiowd ilial opened wide, 

The Kail and Coimtcss tide bv side. 

I The stern grave J'larJ, with formal smilo 

j And glistening eyes and statelv pride, 

Could ne'er rny rhildisli ga/.c Ik kuiIc 
' From the fair pre.^enre by bis tiflc. 

I; The lady’s soft sad glance, lier ewes 

I I (Like stars that shone in summer i-kic'), 

ji Her pure white face so calmly hi nt, 

, AVith gentle greetings round hei-Miit; 

I' Hei look, that .always seenK'd to ga/<* 

AVhcie tiic blue past had closed again 
Over tome happ) shipwrecked da}. », 

With all their freight of love and pain. 

* Slie «lid not even stem to see 

I The little lord upon her knee, 

i 


And yet he was like angel fair, i 

AV'iili rosy cheeks and golden hair, 

That fell on shoulders white as snow. ^ 

But tho blue eyes that shone Indow ' j 

His clustering rings of auburn curls, ! 

A\Y‘rc not his mother's, hut the Earl's. 

I feared tho Earl, so cold and grim, 

I never dared bo seen by him. 

AVhen thro’ our gate he used to ride. 

My kiiiMiian AValtcr hade me hide; 

lie said he was so stein. I 

So, when the hinil canR; past our w:iy, 

J alwa}s liastcnM to obey, 

Until I heaid the bnjrles ])hiy 
The notes of tludr letiiin. 

But she — my vciy hcart-strimrs stir i 

Whene’er T sjieak or think of her — I 

Tho whole wide w Olid iDuUl never sec i 

Anolde lad} kucIi as she, ,i 

So full ot angel chanty. i- 

Sliango tilings of her our ncighhouis told 
111 tin* lung winter eveiiiiigs cold, * 

Aiouml llu tile. Tliev would drawneur ' 

And h.dt'Whispviing, :m in fear: 

A*- if lhe\ ihouglit tile Jkirl could liear 
Then tivaMui ’gainst his name. j 

Till'} thought till' story that his piidc ; 

Had sloojii'd to Will a low-born bildc, 

A '•lam upon liis fame. i 

S.mic 'twas f.ilso ; there could not ho 
Suih blot on in'* nobility : 

But otliei? vowed that the/ hud hcaid 
’I he actual story wind for woid, 

Fiom one wlio well my lady knew, 

Ami imd lUelured the stoiy true, j 

111 a far ^illage, little known, | 

She dwelt — so i:in the tale— alone. 

A widow 111 bride, yet, oil ! so bright, | 

Shone through ilie mist of giief, her charms; 

They said it W'as the loveliest sight,—* 

Slie witli her baby in her arms, i 

Tlic Karl, one summer morning, rodo 
By the seu-shoio wh«ic she abode ; 

Again he came, — that vision sweet 
r>rcw him reluetant to her foct. 

Fieico inu.'.t tlic stiiiggle in his heart 
Have been, between hi.s love and piide, j 

Viilil lie ehose that wondrous part, j 

To ask her to hcronic his hiide. 

Yet, eie his noble name sbe bore, i 

He iiuide her vow that nevermore j 

She would hchold licr child again, [ 

J»ut hide ids name and hers from men, " 

The trembling promise duly .spoken, j 

All links of the low past weic btoken, ! 

And she arose to take her stand 
Amid the nobles of the land. 

Tlicii all would wonder, — could it bo 
That one so lowly bom ,as siir, 
liaiseil to siirli height of bliss, should seem 
Still living in some weary drcfttn ? 

’Tis true slic bore with calmest grace 
Thu honours of her lofty jdace, jj 

Yet never smiled, in peace or jo}, ij 

Not even to greet lier princely hoy, 1) 

She heaiil, with face of white despair, '■ 

The cannon thunder through tho air, I 

'J'hat she had given the Earl an hebr. I 
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Nay, even more (they whispereil Jow, 

As if they scarce durst fancy so), 

through her l^fty wedded life, 

No word, Lo tone, betiujcd the wife. 

Her look seemed ever in the pa.-t ; 

« Never to him it grew inoio s«eel; 

The scU'Saiiic weary ghincc she east 
Upon the grc 7 -hound at her feet, 

Afl upon him, wlio Inide lier claim 
The crowning honour of iiis naiiio. 

This gossii», if^ohl Waltir J'eard, 

Ho cheeked it with a.seoiiiful word : 

[ never dni-t such Ults repe.it ; 

Ho vvas too Brrioe.s and di iieet 
To of wliat hii l«ird iiih^ht do. 

Ueaidts, lie lo\ed niy I'.uU too: 

And inaiiv a time, I lOtoiJeet, 

' Tliey weio teuctlier m tlic wood ; 

He, v.ilh :in inr of j:r:i\c uspeit, 

And cm nest look, uncovered stooil. 

Aii.l li.ough thoir speech I never hi.nd, 
mjY,’ ;Mid lIkmi a I'ouUr Wdul,) 

I saw lie spoke ns none l>nt one 

She loved and tiu'^tjMl, d;u, t ilone ; 

\ hkii* oft 1 \^alched them in the sh.ido 

j 'Ihat UumIusc (oiesl IjkuicIk 5 made, 

Till slnntimr goldm piiuhcaui s eunie 
I And suioUs the tli -trees into llaiue, 

A ladianl ghny voniid her lit, 

I 'I'lu'u down luc vliitc mbo seemed to (lit, 

I (»il<liiig llio hio\Mi ie..\es on the grotjiel, 

|i And ail the fe.ilhciy hin.s around. 

|i While h)' some gloomy pine she licMit 

' And he in cainest l.ilk >\o(i]d sLaoI, 

I 1 saw llie tear drops, sis slie lu-ut, 

! Fall on llio lloweis in hei luind. 

' Strange as it seemed tunl '■eems to he, 

i' 'I'lial one .so .‘•iid, .so eo'd sis ^die, 

1 (hmld love a little child like me; 

j Yet Sio it was. T never liemd 

i Snell tender wouls as she would say, 

j Or iiiuniiurs?, av.cetcr than a Mold, 

I "NYoiild breathe n|M>n me a.s I lay. 

I AVl;de I, in smiling joy, Mould rest, 

I J'\»r lionis. my head upon her hieast. 

' Oor iieighho'iis said that iium* could see 

* In me the coniimm ehildi.sh charms, 

, (So grave and still 1 used to he,) 

’ Ami )ct she held me in hei arms, 

I In a fond clasp, so close, so light, — 

I 1 often dream of it at night. 

I 

She hade me tell her all — no other, 
j M\ cliildish tlioughts c’rc eaied to know ; 

' |«’or 1 — 1 never knew my inotlicT ; 

I 1 was an orphan long ago. 

i And 1 could all my fancies pour, 

I That gentle loving face hefoie. 

I She liked to hear me tell lier all ; 

How that day I had climbed the tree, 

! .To make the largest lir-coiics fall ; 

j And how one day 1 hoped to ho 

j A Bailor on the deep blue sea — 

I Slie loved to hour it all ! 

1 Tlicn wondroiw things she used to Icll, 

I Of the btrange dreams that she had known, 

j 1 used to lovo to hear ihcin well ; 

If only for her ^weot low tone, 

Sometimes so sad, although 1 know 
That such tilings iiovor could bo true. 


— 

One day she told me such a tale ^ 

It made mo grow nil cold and palo, 

The fearful thing she told I 
Of a j)oor w<min mad and W'ild 
"Who coined the life-blood of her child, 

Who, templed by a (lend, had sold 
The heart out of her breast for^old. 

But, when she saw me frightened seem, ^ 

»Siic smiled, and said it uas a dream. 

How kind, Imw fair she was ; how good 
I cannot tell you. If f could ^ 

You, too, Mould love her. Tho mere thought ; 
tJf her gieat love for me hag brought 1 

Teal s in my exes : though far away, * 

it '-i ems as it wire jcslerday. | 

And Jn‘.t as wluii I look on high { 

'riiiongh tlie bine siienee of tlic sky, j 

Flesh stir-i shine out, and more and itiore, jj 

Wlii'ie 1 could see so few beforo. ■,] 

•So, tho iiioie bleadily I gaze 

I poll those f.ii-o!l misty daxs, "i 

xvoiflf, Ircpli tones, fresh memories slart 
Befoie iny exes ami in my heart. 

1 can iciiu'Kiher hoxv one day ' 

(T,.lkiii‘j: ill silly eliildisli xxay) 

1 Said how h.ijipy 1 shoiihl he i 

If L v,^le like her son — as fair, I 

With just suili blight bine eyes as he, 

And such long leeks of goliUn hair. • 

A d.iik smile on her pale face broke, 1 

And in {•tiaiigo solemn xxmds she spoke : 

“ My ox;n, my (kii)iug one- -no, no ! 

1 loxe XDii, (ill, far l etter bo. j 

1 xxouldnot ih,M!t.e tJii‘ look yon bear, < 

Or one xxv.ve of jonr dark In'oxvn hair. 

Ti c mere glance of your Runny eyes, 

J)*'ip in my deepest soul 1 prize .i 

Aln.xc tine hrihx lair ! 

Not one of all the Fail’s proud lino 
In hvMuty oxer matched with tliine. ; 

And, Tis by thy daik locks thou art | 

B-niinl t »en fastc»’ loimd my heart, ■ 

And ni.ide uioie xvholly mine ! 

And then slio pained, .and weeping said, i 

“ Yxm arc like one wlio noxv is deaxl — - 

AVho ''!ee])S in a far distant gi’avc. ^ j 

(> lu.iy CJod grant that you may ho 

As noble and as good as he, i 

As gentle and as brave !’* 

Then in iny cliildish xvay I cried, 

“ Tho one yon tell me of who died, 

"SVas be as noble as the Fairl ? ” 

1 bce her red lipsbeoinlnl mil, 

1 feel her hold my hand again ; 

»^o tightly, ih.at 1 shrank in pain — I 

I seem to hear her say, j 

“ lie xxlioni I tell yon of, xvlio died, j 

He xxas so noble and so gay, 1 

So generous and so bravo. 

That the proud Karl by his dear side 
AVoulil look a craven slave.*’ 

She paused; then, with a quiTering sigh, 

She laid licr hand upon iiiy rnow : 

Live like him, darling, and so die. 

Kx'iucmbtT that he tells }on noxx', 

True peace, real honour, and content, 

Tn cheerful pious toil abide; 

For gold and splcudour are but sent 
To curse our vanity and pride.'* 

One day some childish fever pain ^ 

Biinit in my veins and fired my brain* 
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Moaning, I turned from side to side ; 

And, sobbing in my bed, I cried, 

Till night in calm and darkness crept 
* Around me, and at last 1 slept. 

When suddenly I woke to see 
The Lady bending over me. 

The drops of cold November rain 
Were falling from licr long, damp linir ; 

JJer anxious eyes were dim with pnin; 

Yet she looked wondrous fair, 

Arrayed for some great feast she ciime, 

AVith stones that shone and buiiit like Ihinie. 
Wound round her neck, like some height snake, 
And set like stars within her hair. 

They sparkled so, they seemed to make 
A glory everywhere. 

I felt her tears upon my face, 

Her kisses on my eyes ; 

And a strange thought 1 eould not trace 
I felt within iny heart aiise ; 

And, half in feverish pain, I said : 

I " O if my mother were not dead ! ’’ < 

j And Walter bade me sleep; but she 

I Said, Is it not the same to tliec 

i That / watch by thy bed 1 ” 

I I answered her, “ 1 love yon, too; 

But it ciin never be the same : 

She was no Countess like to you, 

Nor wore such sparkling stones of flame.’* 

0 the wild look of fear and dicad! 

The cry she gave of bitter woe ! 

1 often wonder what I said 

To make her moan and shudder so. 

Through the long night she tended me 
I W^itli such sweet care and chanty. 

' But I should weary you to tell 

All that 1 know and love so well : 

' Yet one niglit more stands out alone 

I With a sad sweetness all its own. 

The wind blew loud that dreary niglit. 
j Its wailing voice I well rcmeinher; 

The stars shone out so large and bright 
Upon the frosty flr-honghs white : 

That dreary nigirt of cold Dcccniber. 

I saw old Walter silent stand, 

Watching the soft last flakes of snow 
AA'ith looks 1 could not understand 
Of strange perplexity and woe. 

At last he turned and took niy hand. 

And said the Countess just had sent 
To bid us come ; for she would fain , 

See me onec more, before she went 
Away, — never to come again. 

We came in silence thro* the wood 
(Our footfall was the only sound). 

To where the great white rastlc stood, 

AVith darkness shadowing it around. 

Breathless, wc trod with cautions care 
Up the great echoing marble stair ; 

Trembling, by AValter’s hand 1 In-lil, 

Scared by the splendours I beheld : 

Now thinking. Should the Earl appear ! 

Now looking up with giddy fear 
To the dim vaulted roof, that spread 
Its gloomy arches overhead. 

Long corridors we softly past, 

(M y heart was beating loud and fast) 

And reached the Lady's room at last. 

A strange faint odour seemed to weigh 
Upon the dim and darkened air. 

' One shaded lamp, with softened ray. 


Scarce showed the gloomy splendour there. 
The dull red brands were burning low : 

And yet a fitful gleam of light. 

Would now and then with sudden gloWi 
Start forth, then sink again in night. 

1 gazed around, yet half in fear, 

Till Walter told mo to draw near. 

And in the strange and flickering light, 
Towards the I^ady’s bed I crept. 

All folded round with snowy white. 

She lay (one Avould have said she slept). 

So still the look of that while face, 

It seemed as it were carved in stone. 

I paused before I dared to place 
AA'itliin her cold white hand my own. 

But, with a smile of sweet surprise. 

She turned to me her dreamy eyes ; 

And slowly, as if life were pain, 

She drew me in her arms to lie : 

She strove to speak, and strove in vain ; 
Each breath was like a long-drawn sigh, 

The throbs that seemed to shake her breast. 
The trembling clasp, so loose, and weak. 

At last grew calmer, .and at rest ; 

And then she strove once more to speak : 

“ My God, 1 thank thee, that my pin 
Of day by day and year by jear. 

Has not been suffered all in vain, 

And I may die while he is near. 

I will not fear but that Thy grace 
Has swept away my sin and woe, 

And sent this little angel face, 

In my last hour to tell me so.’* 

(.And here her voice grew faint and low) 

My child where’er thy life may go, 

To know that thou art brave and true, 

AVill pierce the highest heavens through. 
And even there my soul shall bo 
More joyful for this thought of tlux^* 

Site folded her white hands, and sti^cd, 

All cold and silently she lay : 

1 knelt beside the bed, and pmyrd 
Tiic prayer she used to make me say. ' 

I said it many times, and then 
She did not move, hut seemed to bo 
In a deep sleep, nor stirred again. 

No souT.d stirred in the silent room, ^ 

Or broke the dim and stdemn gloom, 

S.iv(f when the biands that burnt to low 
AVith noisy iitfiil gleam of light, 

Would .'•plead around a sudilen glow, 

Then sink in silence and in niglit. 

How long I stood I do not know : 

A t last poor Walter came, and said 
(JSq sailly) that wc now must go. 

And wliispercd, she wo loved was dead. 

He hade me kiss her face once more. 

Then led me sobbing to the door. 

1 scarcely knew what dying meant, 

Yet a strange grief, before unknown, 
AVeighed on my spirit as w'e went 
And left her lying all alone. 

AVe went to the far North once more, 

To seek the well-remeniberCj[| home, 

AVhere niy poor kinsman dwelt before, 
AVIicricc now he was too old to roam ; 

And there six happy years we pst, 

Happy and peacefiil till the last ; 

AVhen poor old AValter died, .and ho 
Blessed me and said 1 now might be 
A sailor on the deep blue sea. < 
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And 90 1 go ; and yet in spite 
Of all the joys 1 long to know ; 
Though I look onward with delight, 
With something of regret I go, 

And young or old, on land or sea, 
One guiding memory 1 shall take 
Of what Sho prayed that 1 might he. 
And what I will he for her sake ! 


THE FOUKTII POOK TRAVELLER. 
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Now, first of all, I should liko to know 
what you mean by a story 1 You mean 
what other people do ? And pray what is 
that ? You know, but you can’t exactly tell. 
I thought so ! In the course of a pretty long 
legal experience, I have never yet met with 
a party out of iny late profession, who was 
capable of giving a correct dehnition of any- 
thing. 

To judge by your looks, I suspect you arc 
amused at my talking of any such thing ever 
having belongedto me as a profession. Ha I ha ! 
Here I am, with my toes out of my boots, with- 
out a shirt to my back or a rap in my pocket, 
except the fourpence I get out of this charity 
(against the present administration of which 
I protest — but that’s not the point), and yet 
not two years ago I was an attorney in large 
practice in a bursting big country town. 1 
had a house in the High Street. Such a 
giant of a liouse that you had to got up six 
ateiis to knock at the front door. 1 had a 
footmau to drive tramps like me off all or any 
one of my six hearth -stoned stejia, if tliey 
dared sit down on all or any one of my six 
hearth-stoned steps ; — a footman who would 
give me into custody now if i tried to shake 
[lauds with him in the streets. I decline 
to answer 3 ^our questions if 3 'ou ask me any. 
How I got into trouble, and dropped doivu 
to where I am now, is my secret. 

Now, I absolutely decline to toll you a 
story. But, thougli I won’t tell a story, 1 
am ready to make a statement. A statement 
is a matter of fiict ; therefore the exact 
opposite of a story, wdiich is a matter of 
fiction. What I am now going to tell you | 
really happened to me. | 

I served ray time — never mind in whose I 
office ; and 1 started in business for myself, 
in one of our English country townis — I 
decline stating which. I hadn’t a quarter of 
the capital I ought to have had to begin | 
with ; and my friends in the neighbourhood 
were poor and useless enough, with one ex- 
ception. That exception was Mr. Frank 
(latlifle, son of Mr. Gatlifle, member for the 
county, the richest man and tlie proudest 
for many a mile round about our parts. — 
Stop a Wt 1 ^ou man in the corner there ; 
you needn’t p 6 fk up and look knowing. You 
won’t trace any paiiioulars by the name of 
GatliiTc. I’m* not bound to commit myself 
or anybody else by mentioning names. 1 have 
given you the first that came into my head. 

Well ! Mr. Frank was a staunch friend of 


mine, and ready to recommend me whenever he 

g ot the chance. I had ^iven hilh a little timely 
elp^for a consideraSon, of course — ^in bor- 
rowing money' at a fair rate of interest : in 
fact, I had saved him from the Jews. The 
money was borrowed while Mr. J^ank was 
at college. He came back from allege, and 
stopped at home a little while : and then 
there got spread a^ut all our neighbour- 
hood, a report that he had fallen m love, 
as the saying ia, with his young sister’s 
governess, and that his mind was made up 
|»to marry her. — What ! you’re at it again, 
my man in the corner ! You want to know 
her name, don’t you ? What do you think 
of Smith ? 

Speaking as a lawyer, I consider Report, 
in a general way, to be a fool and a liar. But 
in this case report turned out to be some- 
thing very different. Mr. Frank told me he 
was really in love, and said upon his honour 
(au absurd expression which young chaps of his 
age are alwiiys using) he was determined to 
marry Smith the governess — the sweet darling 
girl, as Recalled her; but I’m not sentimental, 
and J call ber Smith the governess (with an 
eyo, o( course, to refreshing the memory of 
my friend in the corner). Mr. Frank’s 
j father, being as proud as Lucifer, said “ No ” 

I as to marrying the governess, when Mr. 
Frank wanted him to say ‘‘ Yea.” He 
was a man of business, w^as old Gatliife, 
and he took the proper business course. 
He scut the governess away with a first- 
rate character and a spanking present ; and 
then he looked about him to get some- 
thing for Mr. Frank to do. While he was 
looking about, Mr. Frank bolted to London 
after the governess, who had nobody alive 
belonging to her to go to but an aunt — her 
father’s sister. The aunt refuses to let Mr. 
Frank in without the squire’s permission. 
Mr. Frank writes to his father, and says he 
will marry the girl as soon as he is of age, or 
shoot himself. (Jp to town comes the squire, 
and his wife, and his daughter ; aud a lot of 
sentimentality, not in the slightest degree 
material to the present statement, takes place 
among them ; and the upshot of it is that 
old Gatlifle is forced into withdrawing the 
word No, and substituting the wonl Yes. 

I don’t believe he would ever have done Tit, 
though, but for one lucky peculiarity in the case. 
The governess’s father was anian of good family 
— pretty nigh as good as Gatliffe’s own. He 
had been in the army ; had sold out ; set uj> , 
as a wine-merchant — failed — died ; ditto hia ‘ 
wife, as to the dying part of it. No relation, 
in fact, left for the squire to make inquiries 
about but the fathers sister; who had 
behaved, as old Gatlifle said, like a thorough- 
bred gentlewoman in shutting the^ door 
against Mr. Frank in the first instance; So, 
to cut the matter short, thin^ were at last 
made up ])lcasaiit enough. The time was’ 
fixed for the wedding, and on announcement 
about it — Marriage iu High Life and all 
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that — ^pat into tho county paper. Thevo was 
a regular biography, besides, of the gover- 
ness's father, so as to stop peo])le from 
talking ; a great flourish about his pedigree, 
and a long account of his services in Ihc 
army; but not a word, mind ye, of liis having 
turned wine* merchant afierwaids. Oh, no — 
not a word about tliat ! ' ' 

for j\lr. hVauk told mo, 


pride about him. lie introduced jue to lii 
future wife one day wdien 1 met tliem out 


table to startle him up a bit. ^ Then I 
went on. 

From what you have been stating up to 
tlie ])rcrioiit time,** says T, I gather that 
you arc in a scrape which is likely to inter- 
fere seriously with your marriage on Wrd- 
nc.^day?” (He nodded, and lent in again 
1 knew it, though, I before lie could say a W(»rd). I'he scrape 
Jlo hadn’t a bit of I alli ctfl the young lady you are about to marry, 


laiul goes b'ack to the period of a certain 
' transaction in whicli lier late father was 


Avalking, ami asked me if I <Ud ih>t 
w.is^a lucky fellow. 1 don't mind admittir.*^ 
that I did, and that I told him .so. Ah! but sb.e 
was one of my sort, was that govrrnc.ss. Stooii, 
to tlio best of my recollection, ti\e (but four. 
Good lissome figure, that looked as if it had 
never been boxed up in a pair of slays. Eyes 
that made me feel as if 1 was iimler a })rett.y 
slitf cross-examination the luouient she 
looked at me. Eino ivd, fiv.^li, kiss-aiid- 
come-again sort of lips. < 'hcck.^ aiut com- 

]dexiun No, my man in the conior, you 

ivouhln't identify her by bc^* chocks and co!u- 
])lcxion, if I divwyou a piiturc of tlnni tld^ 
very moment, the lias had a family of cliil- 
dreu since the time I’m talking of ; and her 
checks are a trifle fatter and her (.Dm* 
plexioii is a siuulc or two redder mnv, than 
wdicn I first met lier out walking with ?dr. 
Frank. 

The marrirge was to take pla^o on a Wtul- 
nesday. 1 aoidiii.j mentioning the ear or 
the month. 1 had started as an attorm-y cn 
my own accouid — s-^y >ix weeks, more 
or Jes.s, and Mas .sitting ak iu* iji my ofTice on 
the JMoiiday morning befcivtlie wedciing-day, 
trying to see my vay c!car before me and 
not succeeding particuiar'y Aveil, Mhen iMr. 
Frank suddenly bursts in, as Mldte as any 
ghobt that ever was painted, and says licks 
got the most dre;'<!ful case lor me to advise 
on, and not an iimir to lose in acting on my 
advice. 

“ Is this in Ib.e way business, Air, 
Frank ]” says I, stopping liiiu just as he \va3 
beginning to get seiitimeiii;d. “ Yes or no, 
Mr. Frank ? ” lappiiig my new clKce ])aper- 
knife on the taLio to pull Jiim up bhoitrdl 
the sooner. 

“ My dear fellow ” — he was ahvaya f-tmiliia- 
with me — “it’s in the way of business, evr- 

tainly ; but friendship ” 

I was obliged to pull him up .slinrt 
again and regularly cxaijiiiie him as if he 
Lad been in the witness-box, or lio wfuiid have 
kept me talking to no purpose half the day. 

“ Now, Mr. Frank, said J, “ I can’t liave 
any sentimentality mixed up with bu.sine. 3 .s 
matters. You please to stop talking, and let 
me ask questions. Answer in the fewest 
words you can use. Nod when nodding will 
<Jo irifttearl of words.” 

I fixed him with my eye for about three 
second?*, as he sat groaning and wriggling in 
his chair. AVhen IM done fixing him, 1 gave 
another rap with my paper-knife on to the 


think he ' en.;ageil bomo years ago?” (Ho nods, and 1 


j cut ill once more.) ‘‘There isaparty who turned 
up after seeing the aiinonncenient of yoin* 
marriage in the papoi-, who is cogni.sant of 
what iic <iuglitJi’t to know, and wlio is pre- 
])aretl to u^e liis knowledge of the same, to 
the piejudloe of the young lady and of your 
marilago, unless lie receives a sum of money 
to quiet him ? Very ivull. Novr, first of 
all, Mr. Ifrank, st.ati' M’hfit \ cu liavo been Udd 
by the y()uu«; lady hersoli alioiit the traiisac- 
tif'U ot her late lather. How did you first 
come to have any knowledge of it?” 

“ >^hc wa.s lalking to me about lier father 
OTIC day, so leiuleily and prettily, that she 
duite exiiited luy interest about him,” begins 
Mr. Eraiik ; “and I a'-ked lu-r, ainon.t^ olher 
, thnigs, wliat had occasioned Lis death. &5lie 
isaid she believed it was distixvs of mind 
j ill the fiist instanec ; and ad<led tliat this 
difetriss was connected v/ilh a .shocking 
M cret, wliicli .she ami her mol luT had kept 
from owrybovly, but wdiieh she could not 
keej) from me, becau.se slu3 Avas determined 
to begin ln*r married life by having no secrets 
from lier liusbaiid.” Here Air. Frank began 
lu get .sentimental again ; and I pulled him 
up short once more with tlie piiper knife. 

‘‘ i^lie told me,” Air. Jh’aiik Aveiit on, “ that 
tlic great mistake of l?er fatlier’s life av;is 
I lls Selling out of the army and taking to tl:e 
wine trade. Ho had no talent for business ; 
things Avent Avrong with liiin from the fir,st. 
His clerk, it Avas strongly suspected, cheated 
him ” 

“Stop a bit,” Kays J, “What was that 
suspected clerk’s name ? ” 

“Havagor,” sj;i}s lie. 

“ Haviiger,” says J, making a note of it. 
“Go on, Mr. Frank.” 

“ Ilia alfairs got more and more entangled,” 
says Air. Frank ; “ lie Ava.s pressed for money 
in all directions ; bankruptcy, and consequent 
dishonour (as ho considered it) stared him in 
the face. Ilia mind Avas so affected by liis 
troubie.s that both his Avife and daughter, 
toAvards the last, considered him to bo hardly 
responsible for his own acts. In this state of 
desperation and misery, he—” Here Mr. 
Frank begjin to lipsitate. 

W"e have two ways in the law, of drawing 
evidence off nice and clear from an unwilling 
client or witness. We give Jiim a fright or 
we treat him to a joke. 1 treated Mr. Frank 
to a joke, 

“ Ah \ ” say# 1. “ I know what )io did. Ho 
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j had a signature to write ; and, by the moat 
I natural mistake in the world, he wrote 
! another gentleman’s name instead of his own 
' —eh?” 

“ It was to a bill,” says Mr. Frai'k, looking 
very crestfalloii, instead of taking the joke. 
“His principal creditor wouldn’t wait till he 
could raise the money, or the grcjatcr pai*t of 
it. But he w^as resolved, if he sold off every- 
thing, to get IIkj amount and repay ” 

“Of course!” says 1. “ Drop that. The 
forgery was discovered. Wlicii 'I ” 

” Before even the lirst atlen)i)t was made 
to negotiate the bill. lie liad done the 
whoh; thing in the most absurdly and inno- 
cently wrong way. 'I’hc person whose name 
j he had' used \v;»s a staunch friend of his, and 
' a relation of his wife’s : a good man an well 

! as a rich one. IJc liad inlluenoe with the 

chief creditor, and In; used it nobly. He liad 
a re.'ij affection for the unfoi Innate man’s 
wife, ;ind lie ])roved it genej-oii^ly.” 

; “Come to the poiiil,” says 1. “‘VYhntdid 
I he do '? In a business way, what «lid he do i ” 
“He put the false bill into the lire, drew a. 

I bill of his ow’ii to replace it, and then — only 
! then — told my dear girl and her iiiotlier all 

that had hajipened. Can you imagine aiiy- 
• thing nobler ! ” asks ]Mr. Frank. 

“S[)eakingin my pi ufessioiial capacity, I 
! can't imagiuo anything gr. eiicr ? ” s;iys 1. 

I “Where was llio father ! Off, I siiii- 

! po..e I 

“III in bed,” s.iid ]\Ir. Frank, colouring. 
“ But, he mustered strength enough to W’rite 
I a contrite and gralelid letter the same day, 
])romising to prow liiniself worthy of the 
I noble modeiaiion and forgiveness extended i 
to him, by selling off cverytliing lie possessed 
to repay his money debt. He did sell otf 
' cvoiYthing, down to sonic old family pictures 
' lliat were heirlooms ; down to the little pl;ito 
lie had; down to the a cry tables and 
ch.ai]-.s that furiiislicd l.is drawing room. 

I Every farthing of the debt w’as paid ; 

and he was left to begin the Avorld again, with I 
! the kindest promises of help from thegciieruus 
[' man who had forgiven liiin. It was too hate. 

! His crime of one rash moment — atoned f«»r 
t hough it had been — preyed upon liis mind. 
1 , He became possessed with the idea that he 
had lowered himself for ever in the estima- 
tion of his wife and daughter, and ” 

“ IJc died,” 1 cut in, “ Vos, yes, we know 
that. Let ’s go back for a minute to tlic 
1 contrite and grateful letter that he wrote. 

My experience in the law, Mr. Frank, lias 
I convinced me that if everybody burnt every- 
body elsc’s letters, half the Courts of Justice 
in this country miglit shut up shop. Do you 
I happen to know whether the letter we are 
r now speaking of contained anything like an 
I avow'ul or confession of the forgery 'I ” 

I “ Df course it did,” says he. “ Could the 
1 -writer exjiress liis contrition projierly with- 
I out making some such confession ” 

I “ Quite « easy, if he had been a lawyer,” 


saye I, “ But never mind that ; “ I’m going 
to make a guess, — a desperate guess, mind. 
Should I be altogether in error,” says I, 

“ if 1 thought that this letter had been stolen ; 
and that the lingers of Mr. Davager, of sus- 
picious commercial celebrity, might possibly 
be the fingers which took it 'I ” says 1. 

“That is exactly what 1 tried to make you 
undorstjiiid,” cried Mr, Frank. 

“How did lie communicate that interest- 
ing fact to you 'I ” 

“ lie has not ventured into my presence, 

Tlie scoundrel actually had the audacity — ” 

“ Aha ! ” says 1. “ The young lady her- 
self I Sharp oractitioiier, Mr. Davager,” 

“Early this morning, when she was walk- 
ing alone in the shrubbery” Mr. Frank goes 
on, “lie had the assurance to approach her, 
and to s;iy that lie had been watching his 
opportunity of getting a private interview 
for da)s piist. He then showed her — actually 
sIiowimI her — her uiifortiinate father’s letter ; 
put into her hands another letter directed to 
me ; bowed, and walketl oil ; leaving her half 
dead with astonishment and terror ! ” i 

“ft was much better for you that you | 

wore not,” says 1. “ Have you got that other ! 

teller?” i 

He handed it to me. It was so extremely 
liuinorous and short, that I remember every 
word ot it at this distance of time. It began 1 
in thi.s way : 

“ To Francis G.itlilfc, Esq., Jun. — Sir,— I bavo ail 
cxlrMiicly curious autogriipli letter to sell. Tho price 
is a Five liiindied poiiml note. The }uung lady to 
whom you are to be married on Wednesday will i 

inform joii of the nature of tlie letter, and tho ' 

^retnnnencss of the auloprraph. If you refuse to deal, | 

I ^h.ill send a eoj>y to the local paper, luid shall wait 
on your liighly respected father with tho original 
i-nriobily, on the aftei noon of Tuesday next. Having 
conic down hero on family business, 1 have put up at 
the family hotel — being lo bo heard of at the Galliffo * 
Aims. Your very obedient servant, 

“ Alfred Datageu.” 

“ A clever fellow, that,” says I, putting the 
letter into my private drawer. 

“ Clever ! ” cries Mr. Frank, he ought to 
be horsewhipped within an inch of his life. - 
I wouhl liavo done it myself, but she made - 
me promise, before she told me a word of the 
matter, to come straight to you.” ! 

“ That w.ns one of the wisest promises vou ■ 
ever made,” says I. “ We can't afford to 
bully this fellow, wluitever else wo may do 
with him. Don’t think 1 am saying any- • 
thing libellous against yonr excellent father’s : 
character when I assert that if he saw tho ; 
letter he would certainly insist on yonr laar- ; 
riage being put olF, at the very least 1 ” 

“Feeling as my father does about my mar- ' 
riage, he would insist on its being dropped - 
altogether, if ho saw this letter,” says Mr. 
Frank, with a groan. “ But even that is not j 
Iho worst of it. The generous, noble girl } 

herself says, that if the letter appears in tho j 
paper, with all the unanswerable comments * 
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this scoundrel would be sure to add to it, sbe trived to make me lose several precious hours, 
would rather die thau hold me to my engage- at a time when minutes almost were of import- 
inent— even if iny father would let me keep ;uicc. I had nothing for it, but to be patient, 
it.” He was a weak young fellow, and and to give certain instructions, before Mr. 
ridiculously fond of her. 1 brought him Davager came, to my boy Tom. 
back • to business with another ra}> of the There was never sucli a sharp boy of four- 
paper-knife. teen before, and there never will be again, as 

‘‘ Hold up, Mr. Frank,” says I. I have a tny boy, Tom. A spy to look after Mr. Davager 
que.stion or two more. Did you think of ask- was, of course, the first requisite in a case of 
ing the young ladyw’hether, to the be.sfcof lier this kind; and Tom was the smallest, 
knowledge, tliis infernal letter w'as the only quickest, quietest, sharpest, atoalihiest little 
written evidence of the fojgery now in ex- snake of a chap that ever dogged a gentleman's 
istenco steps and kept cleverly out of range of a gen- 

“ Ves, I did think direetl}' of asking her ileman s eyc.s. I settled it with the boy that 
that,” says he ; “ and she told me she was quite lie w as not to show at all, wdien Mr. Davager 
certain that there w'as no w'ritteu evi- came ; and that he w'.'is to w’ait to hear me 
deuce of the forgery, excejit that one letter.” .ring the bell, when Mr. Davager left. If I 
Will you give Mr. Davager liis iiricc for rang twice, he w'as to slunv the gentle- 
it ? ” says I. man out. If I rang once, ho w^as to keep 

“ Yes, ” says jMr. Frank, as quick as light- out of the w\ay and follow the genlleniau 
ning. wherever he wont, till he got back totlie inn. 

“Mr. Frank,” says I, “3^011 came here to Those vveic the only preparations I could 
get my help and advice in this extremely make to begin with; being obliged to wait, 
ticklisli business, and 3 on are read}’, as f and let myself be guided by what turned np. 


know, without asking, to remunerate me for 
all and any of m3" services at the usual jiro- 


About a quarter to seven my gentleman 
came, hi the profossu^n of the law we get 


fessional rate. Now, I’ve made up my miinl j somehow quite remarkably mixed up with 
to act boldly — desperated v, if yon like — on ugly people, blackguard j)Copl(‘, and dirt v 
' the hit or miss — wiii-all-oi-losc-all ])rinciplo — people. J>iit far .‘iwa3" the ugliest and dirtiest 
in dealing with this matlt r. Here is ni}" pro- blackgnanl 1 ever saw’ in my life was ]\Ir. 
pos£il. I’m going to try if 1 can’t do Mr. Alfred Davager. Ib) lja<l gi‘eas3" wliite liair 
Davager out of his letter. If I don’t .succeed and a mottled lace. He was low in the fore- 
before to-morrow afternoon, 3’()n hand liim head, fat in the stomach, hoarse in the voice, 
the money, and I <diargo you nothing for pro- and w’oak in the legs. Doth his e3’cs W(‘rc 
fessional services. If J do succeed,! liand you ! blood.*5hot, and one was fixed in his head. Ho 
the letter instead of Mr. Davager ; and 3"ou ! smelt of spirits, and carried a toothpick in his 
give me the niorie3-, instead of giving it to ! mouth. “ llow" are you I I’ve just clone din- 
him. It’s a precious risk for ine, but I’m ! ner,'’ says lie— and he lights a cigar, sits down 
ready to nin it. Yon must jiay your live ; with his legs crossed, and winks at ino. 
hundred any way. What do y’Oii say to 1113* 1 tiied at lirst to take the measure of liini 

plan ? Is it, Yes — Mr. Fiank — or, No ?” in a wheedling, confnlential way ; but it was 
“ Hang your questions I ” cries Mr. Frank, no good. I a.-ked him in a facetious smiling 
jumping up ; “you know it’s '^"es, leu lliou- manner, how he liad got liold oF the letter, 
sand times over. Only 3’ou earn the 11101103* ! He only told mo in .answer that In* had been 

and ” I in the confidential emplo3nnent of the writer 

“And 3"ouw*ill he too glad to give it to me. j of it, and that he had always been famous 
Very good. Now* go home. tWifort the j since infancy, for a sharp 03*0 to his ow'ii in- 
young lady— don’t let Mr. Davager so much j terests. I jiaid liim some comjilimcnts ; but 
as set eyes on yini— keep quiet — leave every- I ho was not to be Mattered. I tried to make 
thing to me — an<l feel as certain as you ; him lose his temper ; but ho kept it in spite 
please that all the letteis in the world can't of me. It ended in liis driving me to iiiy 
stop your being married on Wednesda3'.” last ix-source — 1 made an attempt to frighten 
With these words I hustled him olf out him. 

of the office ; for I Avanled to be left alone “Feforo w"e say a word about the money,” 
to make my mind up about what I should I began, “let me put a case, Mr. Davager. 
do. The jmll 3*ou liave on Mr. Francis Oatliffe 

The fir.st thing, of cr>iirsc, was to liavc a is, tliat you can hinder his marriage on Wed- 
look at the enemy. I wrote tolMr. JJ.avagrr, nesday. Now, supiiosc I have got a inagis- 
telling him that I was jn-ivately appointed to trate's warrant to apprehend you in my 
arrange the little business-matter between pocket 7 Suppose I have a constable to 
liimself and “ another party ” fno mirnes !) on execute it in the next room ? Suppose 1 bring 
friendly terms ; and begging him to call on 3*011 u]) to-morrow — the day before the mar- 
ine at his carlie.->t convenience. At the very riage — charge you only generally with an 
beginning of the case, Mr. Davager bothered attempt to extort 11101103*, and apply for a 
me. Jlis answer was that it wmuld not be con- day’s remand to conqileie the case 7 Suppose, 
veuient U) him to call till between six and. seven hh a suspicions stranger, you can’t get bail in 
ill the evening. In this way, you see, he con- this town? Suppose ” 
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bit of ribboD, a circular letter about a loan 
society, and some copies of verses not likely 
to suit any company that was not of an ex- 
tremely wicked description. On the leaves of 
the pocket-book, people’s addresses scrawled 
in pencil, and bets lotted down in red ink. 
On one leaf, by itself this queer inscription : 
"Mism. 5* Along. 4 Across.” I under- 
stood everything but those words and figures ; 
so of course 1 copied them out into niy own 
book. Tlien I waited in the pantry, till Boots 
had brushed the clothes and had taken them 
upstairs. His report, when he came down 
was, that Mr. D. had asked if it was a fine 
morning. Being told that it was, lie had 
ordered breakfast at nine, and a saddle- 
hoi’se to be at the door at ton, to take him to 
Grimwith Abbey — one of the sights in onr 
neighbourhood w’hich I had told him of the 
evening before. 

“ I’ll be here, coming in by the back way at 
half-past ten,” says I to tlie head chamber- 
maid. “To take the rosponsibility of making 
Mr. Davager’a bed off your hands for this 
morning only. I wfiiit to hire Sam for the 
morning. Put it down in the order-book 
that he’s to be brouglit round to my office ;it 
ten.” 

Sam was a pony, and IM made uji my 
mind that it would be beneficial to Tom’s 
health, after the tarts, if he took a constitu- 
tional airing on a ]iice hard saddle in the 
direction of Griniw’ith Abbey. 

“Anything else,” says the head cliambcr- 
maid. 

“ Only one more favour,” says I. “ Would 
my boy Tom he very much in the way 
if he came, from now till ten, to help 
with the boots and shoes, and stood at his 
work close by this window v/hich looks out 
on the staircase 1 ” 

“ Not a bit,” says the head chambermaid. 

“ Thank you,” says I ; and stepped back 
to my office directly. 

When I had sent Tom off to help with 
the boots and shoes, I reviewed the whole 
case exactly as it stood at that time. There 
were three things Mr. Davager might do 
with the letter. JFe might give it to his 
inend again before ten — in which case, Tom 
would most likely sec the said fricml on the 
stairs. He might take it to hi.s friend, or to 
some other friend, after ten — in which case, 
Tom was ready to follow him on Sam the 
pony. And, lastly, he might leave it hidden 
somewhere in liis room at the inn — in which 
case, I was all ready for him with a 
searcli-warrant of my own granting, under 
favour always of my friend the head 
chambermaid. So far I had my business 
arrangements all gathered up nice and com- 
pact ill my own Jiands. Only two things 
bothered me : tlie tern Die buui tuea.-) ui ui.v 
time at my disposal, in case I failed in my 
first experimeiita for getting hoW 
letter, ^d that queer inscription which I had 
copied out of the pocket-book. 


“ Mem. 6 Along, 4 Across.” It was the 
measurement, most likely, of something, and 
he was afraid of forgetting it ; therefore, it 
was something impoi'tant. Query — some- 
thing about himself ? Say “ 5 ” (inches) 
“along” — he doesn’t wear a wig. Say “5” 
(feet) “along” — it can’t be coat, waistcoat, 
trowsers, or underclothing. Say “ 5 ” (yai'ds) 
“along” — it Ccin’t be anything about him- 
self, unless he wears round his body the rope 
that he’s sure to be hanged with one of these 
da3's. Then it is not something about him- 
self. What do I know of that is important 
to him besides ? 1 know of nothing but the 

Letter. Can the memorandum be connected 
wdlh that ? Say, yes. What do “ 6 along ” 
and “ 4 across ” mean then 1 The measure- 
ment of something he carries about with 
him 1 — or the measurement of something 
in his room ? I could get pretty satisfac- 
torily to myself as far as that ; but I could 
get no further. 

Tom came back to the office, and rejM)rted 
him mounted for his ride. His friend had 
never appeared. I .sent the boj' off, with his 
proper instructions, on Sam’s back — wrote an 
encouraging letter to Mr. Frank to keep him 
quiet — tlien slipped into the inn by the back 
Avay a little before half-j)ast ten. The Iiead 
chambermaid gave me a signal when the 
Jmiding was clear. I got into his room with- 
out a soul but her seeing me, and locked the 
door immediately. The case was t^ a certain 
extent, airuplified now. Either Mr. Davager 
had ridden out with the letter about him, or 
he had left it in some safe hiding-place in his 
room. 1 sus])ccted it to be in his room, for a 
refison that will a little astonish you — his 
trunk, his dressing-case, and all the drawers 
and cupboards were left open. I knew my 
customer, and I thought this extraordinary 
carelessness on his part rather suspicious. 

Mr. Davager had taken one of the best 
bedrooms at the Gratlitfo Arms. Floor car- 
peted all oveiywalls beautifully' papered, four- 
poster, and general furniture first-rate. I 
searched, to begin with, on the usual plan, 
examining every thing in every possible way, 
and taking more than an hour about it. No 
discovery. Then I pulled out .a carpenter’s 
rule which I had brought with me. Was 
there anything in the room which — cither iiL 
inches, feet, or yards — answered to “ 5 along ” 
and “ 4 across ? ” Nothing. I put the rule 
back in my pocket — measurement was no 
good evidently. Was there anything in the 
room that would count up to 5 one way 
and 4 another, seeing that nothing would 
measure up to it ? 1 had got obstinately 
pci’suaded by this time that the letter must 
be ill the room — ^jirincipally because of the 
trouble I had had in looking after it. And 

heaT iicxt just as o\)stin*atePj^, 
along” and “ 4 across” must be the right 
clue to find the letter by — principally because 
I hadn’t left myself, after all my search mg 
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and thinking, even so much as the 'vestige of I took a little pull at the thread, and heard 
another guide to go by. “ 5 along -where something rustle. 1 took *a longer ]pall, and 
could 1 count live along the room, in any part out came a piece of paper, lulled uptight like 
of it ?■ those candle-lighters that the ladies make. I 

Not on the paper. The pattern there was unrolled it— and, by GeOrge ! gentlemen all, 
pillars of trellis-work and flowers, enclosing there was the letter ! 

u plain green ground — only four pillars along The original letter ! — I knew it by the 

the wall and only two across. The furni- colour of the ink. The letter that was worth 
ture ? There were not five chairs, or five five hundred pound to me! It was all I 
separate pieces of any furniture in the room ft>ulddo to keep myself at first from throwing 
altogether. The fringes that liung from the my hat into the air, and hooraying like mad. 
cornice of the bed 1 Plenty of them, at any 1 had to take a chair and sit quiet in it for a 
rate! Up I jumped on the counterpane, minute or two, before I could cool myself 
with my penknife in my hand. Every way that down to luy proper business level. I knew 
“ 5 along ” and “ 4 across ’* could be reckoned that I was safely down again when I found 
on those unlucky fringes, I reckoned on them myself pondering liow to let Mr. Davager 
— ^l)robed with my penknife — scratched with know that he had been done by the innocent 
► my nails — crunched with my fingers. No use ; country attorney, after all. 
not a sign of a letter ; and the time was | It was not long before a nice little irri- 
getting on — oh, Lord ! how the time did get ) tatiug plan occurred to me. I tore ' a 
on in Mr. Davager’s room that morning. blank leaf out of my pocket-book, wrote 
I jumped down from the bed, so desperate on it with my pencil ^‘Change for a five 
at my ill-luck that 1 liardly cared whether hundred pound note,” folded up the paper, 
anybody heard me or not. Quite a little tied the thread to it, poked it back into 
cloud of dust rose at my feet as they thumped the hiding-place, smoothed over the pile 
on the carpet. “ Hallo ! ” thouglit I ; “ my of the carpet, and — as everybody in this place 
friend the head chambermaid takes it easy guesses before I can tell them — bolted oflf to 
liere. Nice state for a carpet to be in, in one Mr. Fr.mk. He, in his turn, bolted off to 
of the best bedrooms at the Gatlifle Arms.” show the letter to the young lady, who first 
(^ari)ct ! I had been jumping up on tlm bed, certified to its genuineness, then dropped it 
and stainug up at the walls, but I had never into the fire, and then took the initiative for 
so much as given a glance down at the car- the first time since her marriage engagement, 
pot. Tliink of me pretending to be a lawyer, by flinging her arms round his neck, kissing 
and not knowing how to look low enough ! him with all her might, and going into 
Tlie carpet ! It had been a stout article hysterics in his arms. So at least Mr. Frank 
ill its time ; had evidently begun in a draw- toldme; biitthat’s not evidence. It isevidenoe, 
iug-room ; then descended to a coffee-room ; ho we ver, that I safv them married with my own 
then gone upstairs altogether to a bedroom, eyes on the Wednesday ; and that while they 
The ground was brown, and the pattern wius went off in a ciiridagc and four to spend the 
bunches of leaves and roses speckled over honeymoon, 1 went off on my own legs to 
the ground at regular distances. I reckoned open a credit at the Town and County &iDk 
uj) the bunches. Ten along the room — eight with a five hundred pound note in my pocket, 
across it. When I hadstcjppedout five one way As to Mr. Davager, I can tell you nothing 
and four the other, aii<l was down on my about him, except what is derived from 
knees on the centre buno.h, as true as I sit on hearsay evidence, which is always unsatis- 
this bench, I could liear my own heart beat- factory evidence, even in a lawyer’s mouth, 
ing so loud that it quite frightened me. My boy, Tom, although twice kicked off by 

I looked narrowly all over the bunch, and Sam the l)ony, never lost hold of the bridle, 

I felt all over it with the ends of my fingers ; and kept his man in sight from first to last, 
and nothing came of that. Then I scraped He had nothing particular to report, except 
it over slowly and gently with iny nails. My that on the way out to the Abbey Mr. Davager 
second finger-nail stuck a little at one place, liad stopped at the public-house, had spokep 
I parted the pile of the carpet over that a word or two to Ids friend of the night 
place, and saw a thin slit, which luid been before, and had handed him what looked like 
fiidden by the pile being smoothed over it — a bit of paper. This was no doubt a clue to 
a slit about half an inch long, with a little the thread that held the letter, to be used iu 
end of brown thread, exactly the colour of case of accidents. In every other respect 
the carpet-ground, sticking out about a Mr. D. had ridden out and ridilen in like fui 
quarter of an inch from the middle of it. ordinary sight-seer. Tom reported him to me 
Just as I laid hold of the thread gently, I as having dismounted at the hotel about two. 


heard a footstep outside the door. 


It was only the 


At half-past, 1 locked my office door, nailed a 


Havn’t you done yet ?” she whispers. 


chambermaid, card under the knocker with “ not at home 


I till to-morrow” written on it, and retired to 


. “Give me two nrinutes,” says L; “and a friend's house a mile or so out of the town 
don’t let anybody come near the door — what- for the rest of tlic day. 


don’t let anybody come near the door — what- 
ever you do, don’t let anybody startle me 
again by coming near the door.” 


Mr. Davager left the Gatiiffe Arms that 
night with his best clothes on his back 
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and with all the valuable contents of his 
dressing-case in his pockets. I am not in a 
condition to state whether he ever went 
through the form of asking for liia bill or 
not; but I can positively testify that he 
never paid it, and that the effects left in his 
bedroom did not pay it either. "Whou I add 
to these fragments of evidence, that he and I 
liav© never met (luckily for me), since I 
jockeyed him out of his bank note, I have 
about fulfilled my implied contract as maker 
of a statement, with the present company as 
licarcrs of a statement. 


I THE FIFTH POOH TEAVELLElh 

I Do you know — the joui-nojmian walch- 
i maker from Geneva began — do you know 
those long straight linos of Frtmcli ooiiiiliy, 
over which I Lave often walkci? Do yon 
know Iboso rivers so long, so uniform in 
breadth, so dully gray in hue, that iii tlespair at 
their regularity, you rnomentaril}” libel nature 
as being only a grand canal commissioner 
after all ? Do j^ou know the long funereal 
rows of po])lais, or dreary paiallelogi'ams of 
osiers, that fringe those river banks ; the 
long white roads, Jiodgelcss, hut, oh ! so dis> 
nially ditcliful ; the long, low stone walls ; 
the long farmhouses, witlioiit a spai’k of the 
robust, le«ify, eheerful life of tim English 
, liomesteads; the long scarcely evor- 

j gj’cen, hut of an ashen •Avcarjly fur- 

j rowed, as though tJio oai i.i had grown old 
i and was beginning to show (he crow’s feet; 

the long, i; terminable gray Freiicli laml- 
' scape ? The sky itself seems longer than it 
; ought to be; and the clouds stivleli away to 
! goodness knows where in long lovv banks, a^. if 
i: the heavens had been ruled with a parallel. 

, If a vehicle passes you it is only a vrofuily 
long diligence, lengtlienod yellow ugliness 
! long drawn out, with a seemingly vanih. ss team 
i of horso.s, and a long, stitling cluiul of dust 
; behind it : a driver ior tiio wheelers uitha 
. whip seven times as Jong as it oiighti to bo ; 

I and a postilion for the h; ulci s with hoots 

long enough for seven-leaguers. lli.s{*aths 
are long; the horses’ mams ai-e long ; their 
' tails are so long that they are ohiiged to 
have them tied up with straw. The stages 
are long, the journey h>ng, the fare.s long — 
the whole longitudinal carriage loaves a long 
melancholy jingle of bells beliind it. 

Yes : French scenery is very lengthy ; so 
I settled in my mind at least, as I walked^ 
w'ith long strides along tlie wdute I’reucli 
road. A longer ms — my shadow — walked 
before me, bending its back and drooping its 
, arms, ana angularising its elongated logs 
like drowsy compasses. The shadow looked 
tired : I felt so. I had been oppressed 
by length all dav. 1 had passed a long pro- 
cession — some hundreds' of boys in gray 
great coats and red trowsers •* soldiers. J 
had found their guns and bayonets too long, 
their coats disproportionately lengthy; the 


moustaches of their officers ridiculously 
elongated. There was no end of them — ^their 
rolling drums, baggage waggons, and led 
horses. I limi i^assed a team of bullocks 
ploughing ; they looked as long as the lane 
that liath no turning. A long man folhi\ved 
them smoking a long pipe. A Avretched pig 
I saw^ too— ^a long, lean, bristly, lanky-legged 
monstrosity^ without even a curly tail, for his 
tail was long and pendent ; a miserable pig, 
luilf-suouted greyhound, half-abashed w^eazel, , 
whole hog, and an eyesore to mo, 1 was a 
long way from home. I liad Ihe spleen. 1 
w'auted something short — not to drink, but 
a short break in the long landscape, a house, 
a knoll, a clump of trees — anything to^ relieve 
this long purgatory. 

Whenever 1 hid inclined to take a more than ^ | 
ordimirily <lismal view of things, I find it exj) 0 - ; 
dient to take a })i]^e of tobacco instead. As 
I wanted to rest., however, as well as smoke, 

I had to walk another long mile. When I 
descried a house*, in front thereof was a huge 
felled ti*ce, and on the tree 1 .sat aii<l lighted 
my pipe. The day was of no particular cha- ' 
racLer whatever : neither wet nor dry, cold nor | 
hot — neither springy, summery, autumnal, nor j 

wintry. 

The house I was sitting ojiposite to, miglit ! 
have hv'eii muj of public entertaiuuient (for i 
it was a 4*{iha.rd) if tlunv had been any 
public in iJie nci;;hl>ourhoud to be enter- 
tained, wlii<‘h (myself exciu^ted) I eou- 
sidei’od donblfnl. .It SLonud to me as if 
Bacchus, roving about cm the loose, hml 
droppe^l a si i\iy I ub here on the solitary road, i 
and no long(‘r coming that way, the tub itself I 

had gone to decay — had become unhoopiMl | 

mouldy, h.r.ky. I declare that, .saving .j 

a cerlain fanciful rc.sonii dance to the barrel '! 
on wiiiiMi tjie goil of wine is generally ! 

sU’pposed to take hor.'ic extreise, the house’ ' 
hail no more .shaj)j than a lumj) of cheese 
(hat, one might dig liap-liaz.ard from a .soft, 
double < doucestev. Tiie imlow.sv/ei’e patclie.s 
and the doorway liad c\'ideiitly been made 
subsequently to the erection of the building, 
and looked like an e xcrescence as it was. The j 

top of the house Jjad b.-eii pcdled with mud, | 

thatch, .tiles, and .slates, rather than roofed ; 
ami a top i-oom j utied out laterally from one Of I 
tlic w.alls, .supported beneath hy 'crazy uprights, 
like a poi>r relation clinging to a genteel kins- ' 
man nearly as poor. The walls had been pkis- 
tcred once, ‘but the plaster had peeled oil’ in • 
places, and mud and w’attles peeped through i 
like a beggar’s bare knee tlirough hw ! 
torn irow.sers. An iinomalous wooden ruin, 
that might liave been a barrel in the 
beginning, then a dog-kennel, then a dust- i 
bin, then a lieu-coop, .seemed fast approxi- I 
mating (eked out by some rotten palings and | 
half a deal box) to a pigstye : perhaps my 1 
enemy the long pig witli the pendent tail 
lived there when ho wa.s at home. A lively 
old birch-broom, senile but twiggy, thriving 
under a kindly manure of broken boJLtles and 


I 
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woodaehes, was the only apology for trees, we are to take such care of. Attend, attend, 
hedges, or vegetation generally, visible. If I will do your aiiair for you in a moment.’* 
wood was deficient, however, there was He trotted across to the cabaret, and after 
plenty of water. Behind the house, where a lapse of two or three minutes I'ctumed 
it had been apparently raining for some with a tremendous hunch of bread, a cube 
yeara, a highly respectable puddle, as far as of cheese — which smelt, as the Ameri- 
mud and stagnation went, had formed, and, cans say, rather loud, but was excellently 
oil the ■ surface of it drifted a solitary, pur- ivell-tasted— and an anomalous sort of vessel 
poseless, soleless old shoe, and one dismal that was neither a jug, a mug, a cup, a glass, , 

duck whicli no amount of green peas would nor a ])iiit-})ot, but p:ii’took of the character- 1 

have ever persuaded me to oat. Tlicrc was a istics of all — full of Macon wine, 
cliiinney to the house, but not in the proper This is Friday,” added the little man, 
place, of course : it came out of one of tlie “ and meagre day, else should you be 

walls, close to the impromptu pigstye, in the regaled with sausage — and of Lyons — of 

shape of a rusty, battered iron funnel. There which we have as long as that;” saying 
had never been anything to speak of dune in which he extended his little arms to perhaps * 

tlie way of painting to the liouRe ; only some half a yard’s distance one from the other. ■' 

erratic journoyinan painter parsing that way I did not care to inform the little man that 
had tried his brushes iu red, green, and T was of a persuasion that did not forbid the 
yellow siiuulgcs on the wall; had com- eating of sausages on Fi*idays. I ate the 
racnced dead colouring one of the window' broad and chee se and drank the wine,- all of 
sills; and had thou given it up as a bad job. wdiich were very good and very palatable, I 

Some pretentious announcements relative to very contentedly : tlie little man sitting by, | 

“ Good wines and liquors ;” and “ 11 y a un the while, nursing one of his short legs, and 
billard ” there liad h(‘en once above the door, talking to himself softly. 

hut the rain had w^a.-^hed out some of the Winoi I had iiiilshed 1 lighted another ; 
hdters, and the smoke had obscured others, l»ipc, and w'ciit in for conversation with the ! 
and the plaster had peeled olF from beneath little mnu. W^c soon exhausted the ordinary 
more ; and some, poriiaps, tlie writer had topics of conversation, such as the weather, 
never finished ; so tlie inscriptions were a the distance from the last town, and the | 

mere wandering jiiece of idiotcy now. Jf distance to the next. 1 found that the little ' 

anything were w anted to coiiijilcte the general man’s forte w as in tcj rogatory, and let him 
wretchedness of this house otMismal apjiear- have his swing that way. • 

ancos it W’ould have been found in the pre- “ You conic from a long way ?** he asked. ! 

seiiee of a ghostly set of ninepins that Hip A long way,” 1 answered. “ From be- 

V an AVinkle might have played w'ith. yoiid the Sous-jirefecture, beyond Nantes, ’ 

All these things w'oro not calculated to beyond ]>rost and 1/ Orient.** ; 

inspire cheerfulness. I continued smoking, ‘‘But from a town, always? You come ! 

liowevcr, and thought that by and by I w'ould from a tow n where Iheiv are a great many 
enter the cabaret, and see if tliore were any people, and w here tli(*y make wheels ?** | 

live people there ; which appeared unlikely. 1 answered that 1 came from a large ; 

j\ll at once, there came out to me from town, ami that I had no doubt, though ! 
the house a little mini. It is not at all dero- 1 had no jicrsoiial experience in the matter, | 

gating from liis nianliood to stale tliat he was that wdicels were made there. ; 

also a little hoy, of perhaps eight years oltl ; And cannot you make wdieels ? *’ 

hut in look, iu eye, in weird fur-eap, in pea- I told him 1 was not a wheelwright; I 

coat, blue canvas ti-owsers, and sabots, he w'as only made the wdieels of watches, ' wdiich j' 
at least tliirty- seven years of age. He liad a w'ere not the wheels he meant. 
remarkable way, too, of stroking his chin . “ Because,” tlie little man went on to say, •’ 

with Ids liand, Tie looked at me long softly, and more to himself than to me, i‘ 
and fully, hut without the slightest rude- mamma said he liked more to live in towns, ! 
ness, or intrusive curiosity ; then sitting w'here there were many people, and At. lo j 

by my side on the groat felled tree lie smoked Ciiro said that w herevoV wlujels were made } 

a mental pipe (so it appeared lo me) wdiile I he could gain his brend.” 
smokiid a material one. Onee, I think, he I couhl not make much of this statement, 
softly felt the texture of my coat ; hut I did so I pulled away at my pipe, and listened, 
not turn my head, and pretended not to “ By the W'ay,” my small but elderly com- 
notice. paiiioii remarked, would you have any 

Wo were getting on thus, very sociably objection to my bringing my sister to you ? 

together, without saying a word, wlien, Tlic more 1 saw of so original a family 

liaving finished my pipe I rei)lace(l it in my the better,! thought; so I tokl him I should 

iKiucli, and began to remove a little of the be delighted to see his sister, 

superfluous dust from my boots. My pul- " He crossed over to the cabaret again, and 

verous appearance was the cue for the little almost immcil lately afterwards returned, 

man to address liimself to speech. leading a little maid. 

“ I see,** said he, gravely, “ you are one of She seemed about a year younger, or a 
those poor.travellers whom mamma tells us year older than her brother. I could not 
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tell which. It did not matter which. She 
waa very fair, ami her auburn locks were 
confined beneath a little prim blue cap. 
Mittens, a striped woollen shirt, a smart 
white chemisette, blue hose, and trim little 
sabots, all these had the little maid. She had 
a little chain and golden cross; a ])air of 
scissors hanging by a string to her girdle, .a 
black tabinet apron, and a little silver ring 
on the forefinger of her left hand. Her eyes 
were very blue, but they could not see rny 
dusty boots, my pipe, and tliree days’ beard. 
They could not see the great felled tree, her 
brother in his pea-coat, the sky, the sun 
going down beyond the long straight banks 
of trees. They hail never seen any of these 
things. The little maid waa blind. 

She had knowii all about jue, liowevcr, as 
far as the boots, the l)ipe, tlie dust, the bread 
and cheese, my having come a long way, and 
not being a v/heelwright went, long since. 
At least, she seemed quite au fail on general 
topics connected with my social standing, or 
ratJier sitting, on the tree : and taking a seat 
on one side of me ; her brother, the little 
man, on the other, the two little children 
began to chatter most delightfully. 

Mamma worked in the tields. In her own 
fields. She had three fields, fields largo as that ' 
(distance measured by little maid’s arms after | 
the milliner of her brother in refeiviice to the j 
sausage ipiestion). Pa])a made wheels. They j 
loved him very much, but lie beat mamma, | 
and drank wine, by cannons. When bo was , 
between two wines (lliat is, drunk), lie j 
knocked Lili’s head against the wall (Lilii 
was the little man). AVlieii M. lo Cure trieil 
to bring him to a sejise of the moral, he 
laughed at his nose. Jfe was a farcer was 
Papa. Ho made bt-aTitifnl wheels, and 
earned money like that (arm moa.!>nriinent j 
again), except when he went weddingisiiig • 
(nocer), when he always came back between j 
tw’O wuies, and l)etwe< ii the; two fell to tie* j 
ground. Papa went away, a long time, a very 
long time ago, Pel'ore iinj while call at the 
farm was born. Ilefon; Andie dnew the l>ad 
number in the coriScri]>lion, ami wu-nt away j 
to Africa. Pelbrc J/di liad his gi aiel iiiahuiv k 
(little man looked a Imndred years old wiili : 
the conscious exjierience of a grand malady. I 
What was it'/ Klephantia.sis, spasmodic ■ 
neuralgia? Soinethiiig wonderful, with a 
long name, I am sure). Papa moM the brown 
horse, and the great bed in oak, licfoie In* ; 
wentaw^ay. He also brised Mamma’s bead 
with a bottle, previous to liis depaiture. He 
Avas coming back some day. He was sure to 
come back. M. le Ciir6 said no, and that he 
waa a worth nothing, but mamma said, Yes, 
and cried ; “ though for my part,” concluded 
the little maid, when between herself and 
brother she had told me all this, “ /think 
that poor papa never will come back, but be 
has gone away among tliose Bedouin Turk.s, 
who are so rucchants, and that they have 
eaten him up.” 


The little blind fairy made this statement 
with an air of such positive yet mild convic- 
tion, crossing her mites of hands in her lap 
as she tlid so, that for the moment I would 
have no more attempted to question the 
jirevalence of cannibalism in Constautinoplo 
than to deny the existence of the setting 
sun. 

While these odd little people were thus enter- 
taining me, Heaven knows where my thoughts 
w^ere wandering. This straugo life they led. 
Tlie mother away at work"; the drunken 
wheelwright father a fugitive (lie must have 
been an awful ruffian) ; and, strangest of all 
strange phases, that these two little ones 
should be left to keep a public-house ! I 
thought of all these things, and then my 
tlioughts came back to, and centre<l them- 
selves in the weird little figure of the blind 
girl beside mo. It \vas but a puor little 
blind girl in a blue ])etiieo:Lt and sabots ; 
yet so exipiisitoly I’c'gular were the features, 
so golden the liair, so linn and smooth, and 
white — not marble, not wax, not ivory, yet 
partaking of all three the complexion, so 
symmetrical every line, and so gloriously 
harmonious the whole eombination of lines, 
that the little maid might have been taken 
i then and tliere as she sal, po})ped in a frame, 

I willi “ Kallaelle pinxit,” in the coriuT, and 
I pni'chased on tlio nail for five lliousand 
j guineas. 

I 1 eould not In lp noticing from time to time, 
diiriiigonr emivcrsalion, that the little rmui in 
ihc pea-coat turned aside to wliisjior somowliat 
mysteriously to bis sister, and then looked a,t 
me more mysteriously still. He a]q)oared 
to liave something on bis mind, and afier a 
iio<l of .apparent acipiiescence on the 'pan of 
the little blind girl, it soon came out wliat tin; 
some thing was. 

My sister and T,” said this small person, 
“lnij)«; that you will not be otleiuled with ns, 
but would >ou bave any objection to sliow 
ns your tongue I ” 

This was, emphallcaily, a staitlor. Could 
the little man be a j)liy.sieia.n as well as a 
jmblican ? I did as he asked me ; though J am 
afraid 1 lo«)ked very foeJish, and sliut my 
eyi'S as I thrust forth the member he 
desired to iii.qiccl. lie appeared highly 
gratilieil with the sight of my tongue, coinmu- 
ideating the resnlls of Ids observation tlieroof 
to his sister, who cla])pod her Lands, and 
seemed mueh jiloased. Tlien he condescend (‘d 
to explain. 

“ You see,” said he, “ tliat you told ns you 
came from a distant country ; that is well 
seen, for though you speak French like 
a little sheep, you do nob speak it with tin* 
same tongue that we do.” 

My cxjierience of the court-martial scene 
in Black-eyed Susan, had taught mo that it 
waa possible to play the fiddle like an 
j angel, but this waa tlie first time I had 
ever heard of a grown man talking like a 
‘little sheep. I took it as a compliment, 
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however (whether I was’ right or wrong in be no longer solitary, I pray ths^ I may 
doing so is questionable), and waited to hear have a boy and girJ, as wise, and goedi and 
more. innocent as I am sura thosis little cl^dren 

And m'y sister says that the reason why were, 
all strangers from far countries cairn ot Speat - — 

as we do, ia, because they have a dark line gixTH POOE TBAVELLER, 

right down their tongues. Now you must 

liave a lino down your tongue, though I am Was the little widow. She had been sitting 
not tall enough to see it ! ” by herself in the darkest corner of t^e room 

The creed of this valiant little fellow in aU this time ; her pale face often turned aax- 
respect to lines and tongues had evidently iously toward the door, and her hollow eyes 
been built, long since, upon a rock of ages of watching restlessly, as if she expected somi? 
loving faith in what his sister had told him. one to appear. She was very quiet, very 
Besides, how do / know ? I never saw my grateful lor any little kindness, very meek 
tongue except ill a looking-glass, and th.ut may in the midst of her wildness. There was a 
have beoL false. My tongue may have five strained ex])ressiou in her eyes, and a 
hundred lines crossing it at every iuiagiua- certain excited air about her altogether, 
ble angle, for aught I know. that was very near insanity ; it seemed 

So, wo three, oddly assort<3d trio went as if she had once been terrilLod by some 
chattering on, till .the slnulows warned me sudden shock, to the verge of madness, 
tljat t\v dig iit was fast apjwoaehing, and that ^ AVlnni her turn came to speak, she began 
T had two miles to Avail: lothc town wIhto in a low voif:o — her eyes still glancing to 
I had appointed to sleep, liemembering tlie door — and H])oke as if to herself rather 
tlion, that the litllo m;m had “done than to the rest of us; speaking low but 
alhiir for me,” in an early stage of our rapidly — sumewluLt lilce a somnambule re- 
in I orview in the way of Ijrcvul and ehease peal big a lesson : 

and wine, and not choosing to be really the They atlvised me not to lusu’ry him (she 
]ioor travc’Uei* I seemed, I drew out a five- began). I'lniv tokl mo he was wild — unpriu^ 
iVauc piece, and prolibn tl payment. cipled — bad: but 1 did not care for what 

Both tlio ehil<lreu refused lluj coin ; and I’uey su’d. I lovetl bim and I disbelieved 
tlio little maid said gravely, “ 31 ajiinia sahl tiicm. 1 never Ihouglit about his good- 
thafc wo were always to lake care of poor U('ss*-I only know that ho was beautiful 


AVlnni her turn came to spejik, she began 
111 a low voif:o — her eyes still glancing to 


Iravolli'rs. Wluit we Imve gisx*n y«H 
])oiir ramour do Dien, — for (lod's .sake.” 


ami gifted bej’ond all that I had ever met 
with in our narrow society. I loved Iiini, 


f Irifd ir) foTcci some tiiile on iliei.i as a with no passing school-girl fancy, but with my 
gilt, but they would liave none of my coin, whole lieart — iny v/holo sou). I had no 
{’iecing then that L looked somewhat disap- life, no joy, no hoi^e without him, and heaven 
p'uuted, the little man, like a ]irofoiuid div 'would have bccii no Jioaven to me if ho 
j)l'jinatist as lie was, smoothed away the diifi- Inul not been tli Te. I cay all this, simply 


en’ty in a moment. 

“ if you lilce to go j'iS far as y(»u can 
SCO to the pylit, tiAvards tk.c town,” lie 


to show what a madner-s of devotion mine 


itlv dear mother was 


kind to me 


said, “you will tind a blind old wouimi, ; tk.roughout. She had loved my father, 
jilayiiig*^ upon a ikigci.let, and sitting at a ’ tbel'eve, almor.t to the same extent ; so that 
c':d:i '-tall by tliO way side. Atul if you like she could symiiathiso Avith mo even while 
to l)uy ns some gingvrl 'iv;nl : — lor thiee sous diaeoui aging. Sl:o told mo that I was wrong 
site Avill give you — oh I like that! ” Tor the and fiolish, mul that I should repent: but I 
last time in this liislory lie extended liis ; i/.o^ed away tlio painful lines between her 
arms in sign of luea.uu'cmcnl. i^nd ma le lu r smile Avlion I tried to 

r wont as far as I could see, whicli Avas not | proA'v? t.) Iicr that lovo Avas betier than 
fill’, and found the blind old Avomau playing | prudence. .So avc married: not so much 
on a liagoolct, and not seeing at all. ! widiout the consent as against the Avish of my 
Of her, (iid I purchase gingerbread, Avith family; and even that wish AAitliliold in aor- 
brave Avliilo almonds in it: folIoAvbig niy row and in loAm. I romembei’ all this now, 
oAvn notions of measurement, I in.iy hint, in and see the true proportions of everything ; 
iv.sp'ect to the number of sous-Avorth. then, 1 AA'as blinded by my passions, and 

Bringing it back to the children, I took Uiidcrstood nothing, 
thorn iij>, and kissed them and bado AVe Avent away lo our pretty, bright homo 
them good-bye. Then I left them to in one of tbo neiglibonrlioods of Loudon, 

tlio gingerbread and the desolate cabaret, near a park. AVe li veil there for many months 
until mamma should return from the fiohls, — I in a .state of intoxication rather than of 
and that famous domestic institution, the earthly hap'pincss, and ho was happy, too, 
“soupe,” of which frequent mention luul then, for I am sure lie was innocent, and I 
already been made during our intercourse, khowbe loA'cd me. Oh, dreams— dreams ! 
should be readiy. I did not know my liusbivnd’s profession.* 

I liave never seen them since ; I shall never IIcAVas always busy and often absent ; but ho . 
see them again ; but, if it ever bo my lot to never told me Avhat ho did. There hail been 
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no settlements either, when I married, too a little. I do not mean that she was 
He said he had a conscientious scruple masculine, or hard, or coarse: she was 
against them ; that they were insulting to a a truo woman in grace and gentleness ; 
man’s honour and degrading to any husband, but she was braver tlian women in general. 
This was one of the reasons why, at home, She had more self-reliance, was more resolute 
they did not wisli me to marry ^lim. But I and steadfast, and infinitely less impulsive, 
was only glad to be able to show him and was more active and powerful in body, 

how I trusted him, by meeting his wishes My husband was very kind to her. He 

and refusing, on my own account, to paid her great attention ; and sometimes I 

accept the legal protection of settlements. It half perceived that he liked her almost 

w^is such a pride to me to sacrifice all to him. better than he liked me — he used to look at 
Thus I knew nothing of his real life — his her so often : but with such a strange ex- 
pursuits or his fortunes. I never asked him pression in his eyes ! I never could quite 
any questions, as much from indifterence to make it out, whether it was love or hate, 
everything but his love as from a wifely Certainly, after she came his manner changed 
llinducss of trust. AVhen he came home at towards me. I was not jealous. I did not 
night, sometimes very gay, singing opera suspect this change from any small feeling of 
songs, and calling me his little Medora, Avounded self-love, or from any envy of my 
as he used when in a good humour, I sister ; but I saw it — I felt it in my heart— 
w^as gay too, and grateful. And when he yet without connecting it with Ellen in any 
came home moody and irritable — which he w^ay. I knew tliat he no longer loved me as 
used to do, often, after wo had been married he used to do, but I did not think he loved 
about three months, once even tlu’eatening to her ; at least, not with the same kind of love, 
strike me, with that foarfid glare in his eyes [ I used to be suriu’ised at Ellen’s conduct to 
remember so well, and used to see so often him. She was more than cold ; she was 
afterwards — then I was patunit and silent, passionately rude and unkind ; not so much 
and never attempted even to take his hand when I was there as wdien I was away. For 
or kiss his forehead when he bade me be still lusedto hear her voice speaking in those deep 
and not interrupt liim. He was rny law, and indignant tones that are worse to bear than 
his approbation the sunshine of rny life; so the harshest scream of passion; and sometimes 
that my very obedience was selfishness ; for I used to hear hard words — he speaking 
ray only joy was to see him happy, and my at the first soft and pleadingly, often to 
only duty to obey him. end in a terrible burst of anger and 

My sister came to visit us. My husband imprecation. I could not understand wliy 
had seen very little of her before our mar- they quarrelled. There was a mystery 
riage ; for she had often been from home between them that I did not know of; anil I did 
when he was with us, down at Hurst Farm not like to ask them, for I was afraid of them 
— that was the name of my dear mother’s both — as much afraid of Ellen as of my hus- 
place — and I had always fancied they had band — and 1 felt like a reed between 
not liked even the little they had seen of them — .as if I should have been crushed 
each other. Ellen was never loud or impor- beneath any storm I might chance to wake 
tunate in her opposition. I knew that she up. So, I was silent — sulfering alone, aiid 
did not like the marriage, but she did not in- bearing a cheerful face so far as I could, 
terfere. I remember quite well the only Ellen wanted me to return home with her. 
time she spoke openly to me on the subject Soon after she came, and soon after I heard 
how she flung herself at ray knees, wdth a the first dispute between them, she urged me 
passion very rare in her, beseeching me to to go back to Hurst Farm ; at once, and for 
p.ause and reflect, as if I liad sold myself to a long time. Weak as I am by nature, it has 
my ruin when I promised to be Harry’s wife, always been a marvel to me since, how strong 
How she prayed ! Poor Ellen ! [ can I was where my love for my husband w\as 

see her now, with her heavy, uncurled hair concerned. It seemed impossible for me to 
falling on her, neck as she knelt half iin- yield to any pressure against him. I believe 
dressed, her large eyes full of agony and now that a very angel could not have turned 
supplication, like a martyred saint praying, me from him ! 

Poor Ellen ! I thought her prejudiced then ; At last she said to me in a low voice ; 

.and this unspoken injustice li.as lain like a Mary, this is madness ! — it is almost sinful ! 

heavy crime on my heart ever since : for I Can you not see — can you not hear ? ’* And 
know that I judged her wrongfully, aud that then she .stopped and would »say no more, 
I was ungrateful for her love. though I urged lier to tell me what she 

She came to see us. This was about meant. For this terrible mystery began to 
a year and a half after I married. She w.as weigh on me painfully, .aud, for all that I 
more beautiful than ever, but somewhat trembled so much to fathoin it, I had begun 
sterner, us well as sadder. She w;us tall, to feel that any truth would be better than 
strong in person, and dignified in man- such a life of dread. I seemed to be living 
ner. There was a certain mauly cha- among shadows ; my very husband and sister 
racter in her beauty, as well as in her not real, for their real lives were hidden 
mind,' that mado one respect and feai* Iier from me. But I was too timid tcT insist on 
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an explanation, and so things went on in 
their old way. 

In one respect only, changing still more 
painfully, still more markedly; in my hus- 
band’s conduct to me. He was like another 
creature altogether to me now, he was so 
altered. He seldom spoke to me at all, and 
he never spoke kindly. All that I did annoyed 
him, all that I said irritated him ; and once 
(the little widow covered Jier face with her 
hands and shuddered) ho spurned me with 
his foot and cursed me, one night in our own 
room, when I knelt weeping before him, sup- 
plicating him for pity’s sake to tell me how I 
had offended him. Eiit I said to myself that 
he was tired, annoyed, and that it w;us irri- 
tating to see a loving woman’s tears ; and so 
I excused him, as oftentimes before, and went 
i on loving him all the same — God forgive me 
i for my idolatry ! 

! Things liad been very bad of late between 
I Ellen and my husband. But the character 
; of their discord was changed. Instead of 
reproacliing, they watched each other inces- 
santly. . They pul me in mind of fencers — ^my 
husbaud on the defensive. 

“Mary,” said my sister to me suddenly, 
coming to the sofa where I was sitting 
embroidering my poor baby’s cap. “What 
' does your Harry do in life? What is^bis 
profession ? ” 

She fixed her eyes on me earnestly. 

“I do not know, darling,” I answered, 

I vaguely. “He has no profession that 1 
know of.” 

“ But what fortune has he, then ? Did he 
not tejl you what his income was, and how 
obtained, when he married ? To us, he 
said only that he had so much a year — a 
thousand a year ; and he would say no 
more. But, has he not been more explicit 
with you ? ” 

“ No,” I answered, considering ; for, indeed, 
I had never thought of this. I had trusted 
so blindly to him in everything that it would 
have seemed to me, a profound insult to have 
even asked of his affairs. “ N o, he never told me 
anything about his fortune, Ellen. He gives 
me money when I want it, and is always 
generous. lie seems to have plenty ; when- 
ever it is asked for, he has it by liini, and gives | 
me even more than I require.” 1 

Still her eyes kept looking at mo in that 
stniiige manner. “ Au<l this is all you 
know ? ” 

“ Yes — all. What more should I wish to 
know ? Is he not the husband, and lias he 
not absolute right over everything ! I have 
’ no business to interfere.” The words sound 
I harsher now than they did then, for I spoke 
j lovingly. 

Ellen touclied the little cap I held. “Does 
not this make you anxious '/ ” she said. 
“ Can you not fear as a mother, even while 
you love as a wife ] ” 

“ Fear, darling I Why ? What should I 
fear, or whom ? What is there, Ellen, on youi’ 


heart?” I then added passionately. “Tell 
me at once; for I know that you have 
some terrible secret concealed from me ; and 
1 would rather know anything — ^whatever it ■ 
may be — than live on, longer, in this kind of 
suspense and anguish ! It is too much for 
me to bear, Ellen.” 

She took my hands. “ Have you strength ? ” 
she said, earnestly. “ Could you really bear the 
truth ? ” Then seeing my distress, for I had 
fallen into a kind of hysterical tit-— I WM 
veiy delicate then — she shook her head ’in 
despair, and, letting my hands fall heavily 
on my lap, said in an under tone, “ No, no ! 
she is too weak — too childish ! ” Then 
she went upstairs abruptly ; and I lie:u*d 
her walking about her own room for nearly j 
an hour alter, in long steady steps. 

I liave often thought that, had she told ; 
me then, and taken me to her heart j 
— her strong, brave, noble heart — I could have 
derived courage from it, and could have 
borne the dreadful truth 1 was forced to l‘ 

know afterwards. But the strong are so |i 

impatient with us ! They leave us too soon • 
— their own strength revolts at our weak- li 
ness ; so we are often left, broken in this 1| 
weakness, for want of a little patience and l! 
sympathy. ' ll 

Harry came in, a short time after Ellen j 
had left me. “ What has she been saying ?” ii 
he cried, })assionately. His eyes were wild M 
and bloodshot; his beautiful black hair 
flung all in disorder about his face. |1 

“ Dear Harry, she has said nothing about 
you,” I answered, trembling. “She only 
asked what was your profession, and how ' 
much we had a year. That was all.” 

“ Why did she nsk this ? What business > 
was it of hers ? ” cried Harry, fiercely. 

“ Tell me ; ” and he shook me roughly ; ; 

“ what did you answer her, little fool 1 ” i| 

“ Oh, nothing ; ” and I beg.an to cry : it was '• 
because he frightened me. “ 1 said, what is i 
true, that I knew nothing of your affairs, as ij 
indeed what concern is it of mine ? I could |l 
say nothing more, Harry.” 

“ Better that than too much,” he muttered ; 
andtheiihefliingme harshly back on the sofa, | 
saying, “ Tears and folly and weakness | 
The same round — always the same ! Why^ 1 
did I marry a mere pretty doll — a plaything | 
— ^no wife ! ” j 

And then he seemed to think he had said | 

too much : for he came to me and kissed me, \ 

nud said that he loved me. But, for 
the first time in our married life his kisses 
did not soothe me, nor did I believe hU 
assurances. 

All that night I heard Ellon walk steadily j 
and unresting through her room. She never • 
slackened her i)ace, she never stopped, she I 
never hurried ; but, the same slow lueasoreil j 
tread went on ; the firm foot, yet light, falling 
as if to music, her very step the some mixture 
of manliness and womanhood as her character. 
After this burst of passion Harry’s tender- 
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ness to me became unbounded ; as if he 
wished to make up to me for some wrong. 
I need not say how soon I forgave him, nor 
how much I loved him figain. All my love 
came back in one full boundless tide ; and 
the current of my being set towards him 
again ns before. If he had asked mo for 
my life then, as his mere fancy, to destroy, I 
would have given it him. I wonhl have lain 
down and died, if he had wished to see 
the llowers grow over my grave. 

My husband and Ellen grewmoro cslranged 
as his afteclion seemed to return to me. Irlis 
manner to her was defying; hers to him 
contemptuous. I heard her call him vilhiin | 


come, and sin. I listened, but nil was still 
again ; onco only, I thought I heard a low 
moan, and onco a muttering voice — which I 
know now to have been my husband’s, speak- 
ing passionately to himself. 

And then his voice swept stormfully 
through the house, crying wildly, “Mary, 
Mary ! Quick here ! Your sister ! Ellen ! ” 
I ran up-stairs. It seems to me now, that 
1 almost ilow. I found Ellen lying on tlio 
floor of her own room, just inside the door ; 
her feet towards the door of my husband’s 
study, which was immediately oj)])ositc her 
room. She was fainting ; at least I thought 
so then. We raised her up between ns ; my 


once, in the garden below tbe ^windows ; at liusbaiid trembling more than 1 ; and I nn- 


whicli he langlied — his wicked laugh, and 
said “ tell her, and see if she will believe 
yon ! ” 

I was sitting in the window, working. It 
was a cold damp daj’ in the late aiitiiinn, 
when those chill fogs of November are just 


beginning; those fogs with the frost in them, j Tlien, I thought that perhaps he was too 
that steal into one’s very heart. It was a day | much overcome; so 1 went to him, and 
wlien a visible blight is in the ail*, when | kissx'd him, and said, “ She will soon be bctler, 
death is abroad everywhere, and sulfcring and 
crime. 1 was alone in Mu; di a wing- room. 

Ellon was upstairs, and my Jiiisband, as 
I believed, in the City. J'ut I liave re-^ 
membered since, that [ hoard tl)e hall-door j a iViglitenod vray round the beil — but ho sunt 
soflly opened, and a foobslej) sLeal ([uietly })y i tlieni away again immediately — he put on his 
the drawingroom uji the stairs. The evening | liat, and went out, soon returning with a 
was just booiiiniiig to elox* in — «Iull, gray, j strange man ; not our own doctor. This man 
and ghostlike; tlic dying dayJiglit melting | w.is laule and coarse, aiul ordero«l me a,sid(‘, 
into the long shadows that stalked like ,* as 1 stood batJiing my sister’s face, ami 


Jfany,” cheerfully, to cheer him. But I felt 
in my heart that she w;is no more. 

At Ia.^t, after many urgent entreaties, and 
after tliu servants had conic uj), clustering iu 


wandering ghosts about the fresh -made grave 
of nature. I sat working still, at some of 
those small garments about which 1 dreamed 
such fond dreams, and wove .Midi large 
hopes of happiries.s ; and as I sat, while 
the evening fell heavy about me, a inysterituis 
shadow of evil passed over mo, a dread ]iresen- 
timent, a consciousness of ill, that made me 
tremble, as if in ague — angry at myself though 
for my folly. But, it vvas reality. It was no 
hysterical sinking of llie sjarits that I felt ; 
no mere nerv’oinme.^s or cowardice ; it w’as 
something I had never kiuAvn before; a 
knowledge, a jiresence, a iiovv’cr, awaining 
word, a spirit’.s cry, tliai inifl .swu-fit In me ;is 
the. fearful evil mardiod on to il.s coiiciiiMon. 

I heard a faint .'■civrnn up si airs. ft 
was so faint I could .^Mvedv distinguish it 
from a sudden rush of wind through an 
opening door, or the chirp of a mouse behind 
the wainscot. Presently, i heard tlie same 
sound again ; and then a dull mufllcd noise 
overhead, as of some one Avalkiug heavily, or 
dragging a heavy weight across the floor. I 
sat petrified by fear. A nanieles.s agony 
was upon me that deprived me of all power 
of action. I thought of Harry and I 
thought of Ellen, in an inextricable cypher 
of misery' and agony ; but I could not have 
defined a line in niy own mind , I could 
not have explained what it was I feared, 

1 only knew that it was sorrow that was to ; 


] ml led lu*r arm and hand roughly, to see 
how dead tliey fell, and stooped down close 
to her lips — 1 thought he touched them even 
— all iu a violent and insolent way, that 
shocketi me and bewildered me. My husband 
stood in the shadow, ghastly pale, but not 
inteifering. 

It was too true, what the strange man 
had .said so coarsely. She was dead. Yc.s; 
the cj*oature that an hour ago had been so 
full of life, so ]>eautiful, .so resolute, and 
young, wa.s now a i^tiltcning corpse, iuan- ' 
imate ami dead, wilhont lile and without 
hope. Oh ! tliiiL word had set my brain 
on file ! l)('ad ! here, in my house, under 
my root-dead so my.'iteriously, so strangely 
— why? How ^ It was a fearful drcani, 
it was no triilh that lay there. 1 was in 
a nigh! mare ; I wa.s not .sane ; and thinking 
how ghastly it all was, 1 fainted softly 
on the bed, no one knowing, till some 
time after, that I had fallen, and was not 
praying. Wheu 1 recovered I was in my 
own room, alone. Crawling feebly to my 
sister’s door, I found that she had been 
washed and dressed, and was now laid out 
on her bed. It struck mo that all had been 
done in strange haste ; Harry telling me the 
.s'*rvants had done it while I fainted. I knew 
afterwards that he had told them it was I, 
and that I would have no help? The mystery 
of it all was soon to be unravelled,. 


fastened her gown, and throw waler on her 
face, and pushed back her hair ; but she did 
not revive. 1 toLl Harry to go for a doct<jr. 

horrid thouglit was stealing over me ; 
but he lingered, as I fancied, unaccountably 
and cruelly, though I twice asked him to go. 
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One thing I was decided on-*-to watch by 
my sister this night. Tt was in vain that my 
husband opposed me ; in vain that he coaxed 
me by his citresses, or tried to terrify me with 
jnigiy threats. Something of my sister’s 
nature seemed to have passed into me ; and 
unless he ha<l positively prevented me by 
force, no other incana would have had any 
elFect. He gave way to me at last — angrily 
— and the night came on and found me sitting 
by the bedside watching my dear sister. 

How beautiful she looked ! Her face, 
still with the gentle mark of sorrow on 
it that it had in life, lookiid so grand ! She 
was so groat, so pure ; she was like a god- 
dess sleeping ; she was not like a mere Avoniari 
of this earth. Slie did not seem to be dead ; 
there was life about lier yet, for there was 
.still the look of power and of huiiiau syinpa- 
tliy that si 10 used to liave when alive. The ' 
soul ’was there still, and 1 (j\ e, and kuowle(b^e. | 
By degrees a strange feeling of lier I 
living ])reseiico in the room came over | 
me. Alone in tlie still midniglit, wiLli no 
sound, no person neai* me, it seemed as if 1 
liad leusure and pow. v to i»a>s into the world 
beyond tlio gra\e. I felt my sister near me ; 
1 i'elt the passing <1 her life about me, as 
when one sUm‘])s, but still is coitscious that 
another life is wca\Ing in v/it)j oiir.s. [t| 
sotMued as if lier breath fell warm on my j 
face ; a.s if lier shadowy arms lield me in i 
I heir elas]) ; as if her eyes were looking [ 
iliruLigh the daikiiess at me; as if J held ' 
lier hands in mine, and lier long liair lloated 
loiiiul my forehead. And then, to shake otf 
these fancies, and convince myself tliat she 
was really dead, I looked again and again at 
her lying tliore : a marble cor])se, ice-cold 
with the lii>s sf)t and rigid, and tlio death 
band beneath her chin. I'licre she was, 
stiir in her white shroud, the snowy linen 
pressing so lightly on her ; no life within, no 
warmth about her, and all my fancies 
were vain dreams. Then 1 burieil my face j 
in my bauds, and wej)t as if my heart Avas 
breaking. And Avheii I turucil a\Aay m> 
eyes from her, the jiresenee (tame around me 
again. So long as I watched her, it was not 
tlu're ; I saw the corpse oidy ; but wlien I 
sliut this out from me, then it soenu'd as if a 
barrier had been removed, ami tliatmy sister, 
lloated near me again. | 

1 had been praying, sitting thus in these 
alternate feelings of lier spiritual ]»reseiice 
and her bodily death, wlien, rai.'«iiig my head 
and Idokiiig towards the fart lier corner of the 
room, 1 saw, standing at some little distance, 
my sister Ellen. I saw her distinctly, as dis- 
tinctly :is you may see that red lire blaze. 
Sadly and lovingly her dark eyes looked at 
me, sadly her gentle lips smiled, and by look 
and ge.sture loo she showed me that she 
wished to speak to me. Strange, I was not 
frightened. It was so natural to see her 
there, that foif the moment I forgot that she 
was dead. , 


" Ellen ! ” I said, « what is it 1 ” 

The figure smiled. It came nearer. Oh t 
do not sayJt was fancy ! I saw it advance 5 
it came glidingly ; I remembered afterwards 
that it did nut walk — but it came forward— 
to the light, and stood not ten paces from 
me. It looked at me still, in the same sad 
gentle way, and somehow — I do not know 
whether with the hand or V>y the turning of 
tho head — it show^ed me the throat, where 
were the distinct marks of two powerful 
hands. And then it pointed to its heart ; 
and looking, I saw tho broad stain of blood 
above it. And then I heard her voice — I 
swear I was not mad — 1 heard it, I say to you 
distinctly — whisper softly, “Mary ! ” and then 
it said, still more audibly, “ Murdered ! ” 

And then the figure vanished, and sud- 
denly the whole room was vacant. That one 
dread word liad sounded as if forced out by 
the pressure of .some strong agony, — likeaman 
iwiialiiig his lifti’s secret when dying. And 
wli(‘n il bad been spe^ken, or rather wailed 
forth, there was a sudden sweep and chilly 
rush through the air ; and the life, the soul, the 
presence, lied. 1 was alone again with Death. 
The mission had been fultilU'd ; the warning , 
Jiad been given ; and then my si.ster pfissed [ 
aA/ay, — for her Avork Avith earth Avas done. ! 

Bravo and calm as the strongest man that | 
ever foiiglit on a battle-tield, I stood up beside j 
my si.st(u-’s hody. 1 unfastened her last dress, ' 
and tlirew it back from her chest and shoul- 
dt*]*s ; I raised her licad and took off the 
bandage frtun round her face ; and then I , 
.saw dee)) l)lack bruises on lier throat, the 
marks of hands that had grappled her from 
behind, and that had strangled her. And 
then I looked further, and I saw a small 
wound below the left breast, about which hun^ 
two or three clots of blood, that had oozed up, 
despite all care and knowledge in her manner 
of murder. I knew then she had first been suf- 
focated, to prevent her screams, and then stab- | 
lied Avhere the Avound would bleed inwardly, | 
and show no sign to the mere bystander. i 

I covered her up carefully again. I laid | 
tbe pillow smooth and straight, and laid the 
lu*avy head gently doAVii. I drew the shroud 
close above the dreadful mark of murder. 
And then — still a.s calm and ro.sohite as I 
bad been cvvr since the revelation had come 
to me — 1 left the room, and )):isscd into my 
husbaiurs study. It wa.s on me to discover all I 
the truth. 1 

His Avriting-table was looked. Where my 
strength came from, 1 know not ; but, with a 
I chisel that Avas lying on tlie table, I prized 
the drawer and broke the lock. I opened it. 
There was a long and slender dagger lying 
there, red with blood ; a handful of woman’s 
hair rudely severed from the head, lay near 
it. It w'as my sister’s hair ! — that wavy 
silken uncurled auburn hair that I had 
always loved and admired so much ! And 
near to the.'^c again, were stainp.s, and dies, 
and moulds, and plates, and iiaudwritiugs 
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with facsimiles beneath, and bankers’ cheques, 
aiid a heap of leaden coin, and piles of incom- 
plete bank-notes ; and all the evidences of a 
coiner’s and a forger’s trade, — the suspicion 
of which had caused those bitter quarrcllings 
between poor Kllen and my hiiaband — the 
knowledge of wliich had caused her death. 

AVith tliese things I saw also a letter ad- 
dressed to Ellen in iny husband’s haiidwriling. 
It w;is an untinished letter, as if it had dis- 
pleased him, and he had made anotlier coj)y. 
It began with these words — no fear that I 
should forget them ; they are burnt into jny 
brain — “ 1 never really loved her, Ellen ; she 
jjleascd me, only as a doll would please a 
child ; and I inarTied her from Jiity, not from 
love. You, Ellen, you ah)nc oonld till my 
heart ; you alone are my fit lielpniate. El> 

with me Ellen llere, the letter -was 

left initinislied ; but it gave me enough to 
explain all the meaning of the first weeks of 
my sister’s slay here, and wliy she had called 
him villain, and why he had told her that she 
might tell me, and that I would not believe. 

1 saw it all now. I turned my head, to see 
my husbiiiid standing a few paces behind me. 
Ooo«l Heaven ! I have often thouglit, was 
that man the same man 1 luid loved so long 
and fondly 1 

The strength of horror, not of cournge, 
upheld me. I knew he meant to kill me, but 
that did not alarm me ; I only dreadeil lest j 
his hand should touch me. It was not death, j 
it was he I shrank from. I believe if he had i 
touched me then, I should have fallen dead 


Police Hue and C 17 , and who was with great 
difficulty nudged to silence by the united 
efforts of the company) that we thought wo 
should like it. So, the Book-Pcdlar started 
off at score, thus : 

Girt loiiiiJ witli rugfgcd moiiiitiiins 
Tlic lair liakc Constance lies ; 

III her blue liearl rcflcctcil, 

Sliiiie bni'k llio starry skic^ ; 

And watihin;^ each Ayliitc cloudlet 
Float silently ami sIcmv, 

Yum think apiece of Ileaven 
liies on oiir earth below ! 

Alidiiiglit is tlicro : and silciirc 
Enilironed in Heaven, looks down 
Upon ber own ealin rnii roi-, 

Upon a sleeping town : 

For IJrcgen/, that qu.iint city 
Upon the 'I'}*’*’* sljore, 

Has stood above I/iko Uonslanre, 

A tlioiisand years and 11101c. 

Her battlements and lowers, 

Upon tlieirroiky sleep, 

Have cast ibeir trembling shadow 
For ages on the deep : 

Arountain, and lake, and valley, 

A saeicd legend know, 

Uf bow the tonn i\as sa\cd, ono night, 

Three hundred U'liis ago. 

Far from her home and kindred, 

A Ti rol maid bad fleil, 

To ser\c in the Swiss valleyi*, . 

And toil for daily bread ; 

And evorv vear tliat fleeted 


at his feet. I stretched out my arms in 
horror, to thrust him back, uttering a 
piercing shriek ; and while he made an 
effort to seize me, overreaching himself in the 
madness of his fury, I ruslied by him, shriek- 
ing still, and so fled away into the darkness, 
where I lived, oh ! for many many months ! 

AVlicn I woke again, I found that my poor 
baby had died, and that my husband liad gone 
none knew w here. Hut the fear of his return 
haunted me. I could get no rest day or night 
for dread of him ; and 1 felt going mad with 
the one hard thought fur ever pitilessly 
pursuing me—that 1 .should full again into 
his hands. I put on widow\s weeds — for 
indeed am I too truly w'idowed I — and then 
I began wandering about ; wandering in 
poverty and privtition, expecting every mo- 
ment to meet him face to face ; wanderitig 
about, so that I may escape the more easily 
when the moment docs come. 


THE SEVENTH POOH TllAVELLEK | 

AVe were all yet looking at tlic Widov/, 
after her frightened voice ha<l <lied away, 
wlien the Book- Pedlar, appiireiiLly afraid of 
being forgotten, asked what did ym think of 
his giving us a. Legend to wind-up with ? AYe 
ail said (except the Lawyer, who waute«l a 
description of the murderer to send to tlie 


So silently nml fast, 

Sceincd to bear farther from licr 
The memory of the Past. 

She served kind, gentle maslcrs, 

Nor asked for rest or cliauffcj 
Her fiicnds hceimd no more now ones, 
Their speech seemed no more stninge } 
Ami when she led her rattle 
To pi-,lun; every day, 

Slic ceased to look and ^^onder 
On which bide Bregcnz lay. 

F.hc spoke no more of IJregcu/, 

With longing and with tears; 

Iltr T\rol home Becined faded 
In a deep mist of years, 

Sb.e heeded not the rumours 
Of Austrian war and strife ; 

Each day she rose contented, | 

To the calm toils of life. 

A"ct, when her master’s cliildi-cn 
Would cliisteiing round her stand, 

She ‘•aiig them the old ballads 
Of her own native land ; 

And wlicii at morn and evening 
She knelt before Ood^s throne. 

The accents of her childhood 
Itoso to her lips alone. 

And 30 sho dwelt : the valley 
More peaceful year by year ; 

A'cl suddenly strange portents) 

Of some great deed seemed near. 
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TIio men seemed stern and altered, 
With looks cast on the ground ; 
With anxious faces, one by one. 

The women gathered round ; 

All talk of flax, or spinning, 

Or work, was put away ; 

The very children seemed afraid 
To go alone to play. 

One day, out in the meadow 
Witli sti angers from tho town, 

I Sonic sceietplan discussing, 

I Tlie men walked np and down. 

I Yet, now’ and then seemed watching, 

A strange uncertain gleam, 

I ' That looked like hiiicus 'mid the trees, 

That stood below the stream. 

' ■ At e\o they all asseinbh’d, 

All care and doubt were fled; 

;i With jovial l.iugli they feasted, 

' ;/ The board was nobly spread, 

j The elder of the village 

I’oso up, his glass in hand, 

! ' And cHcd, ‘‘ Wo di ink the downfall 

! “ Of an accurseil land ! 

! 

i I “ The night is growing darker, 

; Kie one more day is flown, 

I ]}rc"en/., our foenien'a slroiigbold, 

' * ‘'iJiegen/. shall be our own ! ** 

'ri'.e w’oiuen sliiMiik in terror 
(Yet Pride, too, bad ber part), 

'■ But one poor 'Fyrol mai<len 

Kelt death within her heart. 

■ Before her, stood fair Bregenz; 
i, Once more her towers arose ; 

' AVhat were the triends beside berJ' 

i Only her eountiy s IVjcs ! 

i Tho fares of her kinsfolk, 

The days of childhood flown, 

Tho echoes of her inountairi«, 

' llcclaiuicd her ns their own ! 

Notliiny ‘'lie hcaid aiound her, 

' (Though shouts laiig foith again.) 

] Clone were the green Swiss valle^^, 

I, The pasture, and the ])l.iiii ; 

Before her ejea one vision. 

And Ml her heart one cry, 

: That ‘.jii(l,“(io lorLli, save Bregeuz, 

And then, if need be, die !’* 

I With tieinblinp haste and breathless, 

i With noiseless step, she sped ; 

Jlorses and weary cattle 
I Weio standing in the shed, 

' She loosed the strong wdiito charger, 

I Tliat fed from out her hand ; 

j She moiiiited, and she turned his head 

Towards her native land. 

I i Out — out into tho darkness — 

' Faster, and still inoic fast ; 

I The Buiootli grass flics behind licr, 

I Tlie chestnut wood is past ; 

1 She looks up ; chmds are heavy : 

I Why is her steed so slow ? 

I ^ Scarcely th*o wind beside them, 
j Can^pass them^as they go. 


" Faster I ” she cries, ^ 0 faster ! 

Eleven the church-bolls chime 
^ 0 G^d," she cries, “ help Bregenz^ 

And bring roe there in time ! " 

But louder than bells' ringing, ' 

Or lowing of tho kino, 

Gro^vs nearer in the midnight 
The rushing of the Rhino. 

She strives to pierce the blackness, 

And looser throws the rein; 

I/cr steed must breast the waters 
That dash above his inano. 

How gallantly, how nobly, 

He struggles through the foam, 

And see — in tho far distance, 

Shine out the lights of home ! 

Shall not the roaring waters 
Their headlong gallop cheek ? 

The steed draws back in terror, 

Sho leans above his neck 
To watch the flowing darkness, 

Tho bank is higli and steep. 

One pause — he staggers forward, 

And plunges in the deep. 

l;p the steep hank he bears her. 

And now’, they rush again 
Towards the heights of Bregenz, 

That Tower above the plain. 

Tlmv reach the gate of Brcgciiz, 

Just as the inidriigbt rings, 

And out i ome serf and soldier 
To meet the nows she brings. 

Biegcnz is saved ! Ere daylight 
Jler battlements are manned ; 

Deflanco greets tho army 
That marches on the land. 

And if to deeds heroic 

Should endless fame be paid, 

Bicgcuz docs well to honour 
The noble Tjrol maid. 

Three hundred years are vanished, 

And yet U])on the hill 
An old stone gateway rises, 

To do her honour still. 

Ami there, when Brrgrnz women 
Sit spinning iii the shade, 

They see in quaint old carving 
'J'hc Charger and the Maid. 

And when, to guard old Bregenz, 

By gateway, street, and Unver, 

The warder paces all night long, 

And calls eacli passing hour; 

Nine,” “ ten,*’ “ eleven,” he ciies aloud. 
And then (O crown of Fame !) 

When midnight pauses in the skies, 
lie calls the maiduii's name ! 


THE ROAD. 

Tue stories being all tinished, and thO Was- 
sail too, we broke up as the Cathedral-beU 
struck Twelve. I did not take leave^ of my 
Travellers that night; for, it had come into my 
liead to reappear in conjunction with some 
hot cotfee, at seven in the morning. 

As I passed along tho High Street, I heard 
the Wtiits at a distance, and struck off tofi .d 
them. They were playing near one of the jld 
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I'he golden corn was bending 
Upon its fragile stalk, 

While farmers, heedless of their fields, 

Paced up and down in talk. 
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gates of the City, at the coruer of a woadeiw 
quaint row of n3(»bri^k teaem^nts,^ 
wIpAi &4f^Iarionet oblignigly informed 
u^’milnhapited by the Minor-Cailms. They 


3d little porches over the doors, like 
ff-boards 


iing'bonrds over old pulpits ; and 1 
i should like to see one of the Minor* 


anuounoing his intention!^ ; two mo^^atrhck 
off eathech^ and old castle Haid- 
stone ; and the 1;MK^kif»e<llar aocoUlpaaied me 
ovcr^he bridM. ^^for pxe, I W gj>hig to 
walk, by Cobliam Woods, aa far upon my 
way to London as I fancied. 


QHotis come out upon his step, and favour 
us with a little Christmas dHcourse about the 
poor scholar of Rochester : taking lor his 
text the words of his Master, relative to the 
devouring of Widows* houses. 

The clarionet was so communicative, and 
my inclinations were (as they generally are), 
of so vagabond a tendency, that I accompa- 
nied the Waits across an open green calledf 
the Vines, and assisted— in the French sense — 
at the perfoi malice of two waltzes; two polkas, 
and three Irish melodies, before X thought of 
my inn any more. However, I returned to 
it then, and found a fiddle in the kitchen, and 
Ben, the wall-eyed young man, and two 
chambermaids, circling round the great deal 
table with the utmost animation. 

I had a very bad night. It cannot have 
been owing to the turkey, or the beef — and 
the Wassail is out of question — ^but, in 

every endeavour that 1 made to get to sleep, I 
failed most dismally. Now, I was at Badajos 
with a fiddle ; now, haunted by the widow’s* 
murdered sister. Now, I was riding on a 
little blind girU^ iis.tive town from 

sack and ruin. N6w, I was expostulating 
with the dead:|iiother of the unconscious little 
Wlor-boy ; now, dealing in diamonds in Sky 
Pair ; now, for life or death, hiding mince-pies 
under bed-room carpets. For all this, I was 
never asleep; and, in whatsoever unreasonable 
direction my mind rambled, the effigy of 
Master Richard Watts perpetually embar- 
rassed it. 

in a word, I only got out of the worship- 
ful Master Richard Watts’s way, by getting 
out of bed in the dark at six o’clock, and tum- 
bling, as my custom is, into all the cold water 
that could be accumulated for the puipose. 
The outer air was dull and cold enough in the 
rtreet, when 1 came down there; and the one 
q^dle in our supper-room at Watts’s Charity 
lacked as pale in the burning, as if it had had 
A bi^ night too. But, my Travellers had all 
elepi soundly, and they took to the hot coffee, 
Imd the piles of bread and butter which Ben 


* When I came to the stile and footpath by 
which I was to diverge from the njiain-road. 


I bade farewell to my last rematning Poor 
Traveller, and pursued my wav alone. And 


Traveller, and pursued my way alone, And 
now, the mists began to lise in the most beau- 
tiful manner, and the sun to shine ; and as I 
went on through tlie bracing air, seeing the 
hoar-frost sparkle everywhere, I felt as^if all 
Nature shaied in the joy of the great 
Birthday. 


Goin^ through the woods, the softness of 
y tread upon the mossy ground and Among 


my tread upon the mossy ground and qniong 
the brown leaves, enhanced the Chtistmas 
sacredness by winch 1 felt surrounded. As 
the whitened stems environed me, I thought 
how the Founder of the lime had never raised 
his benignant hand, save to bless and heal,. 


except in the case of one unconscious tree. 
By Cubbam Hall, I came to the village, and 
the churchyard where the dead hail been 


quietly buried, “ ip tlie sure and certaiaheffie ” 
which Christmas time inspired. What chil- 


which Christmas time inspired. What chil- 
dren could I see at ^lay, and not be loving 


of, recalling who had loved them ! No garden 
that I passed, was out of unison with the day. 


that I passed, was out of unison with the day, 
for I remembci ed that the tomb was in a 
garden, and that “ she, supposing him to be 
the gardener,’’ had said, “Sir, if thou have 
borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and I will take him away.” In time, the 
distant river with the ships, came full in view, 
and with it pictui’cs of the poor fishermen 
mending' their nets, who arose and followed 
him — of the teaching of the people from b ship 
pushed off a little way from shore, by 
reason of the multitude — of 'a maiestic 
figure walking on the water, in the loneliness 
of night. My very shadow on the ground 
was eloquent of Christmas ; for, did not tlie 


people lay their sick where the mere shadows 
of the men who had heard and seCn him. 


hod arranged like deals in a timber-yard, os 
kindljr as I could desire. I 

While it was yet scarcely daylight, we } 
all came out into the street together, and I 
there shook hands. The widow took the i 
little sailor towa^ Chatham, where he was | 
to find a steamboat for Sheemess ; the law^^er, j 
wltt extremely knowing look, went his 
own way, ^without committing himself by' 


of the men who had heard and seOn him, 
might fall as they passed along 7 
Thus, Christmas begirt me, far and near, 
until I had come to Blackheath, and haa 
walked down the long vista of gnarled old 
trees in Gi eenwich Park, and was being 
steam-rattled, through the mists now closing 
in once more, towaras the lights of London. 
Brightly they shone, but not so brightly as 
my own fire and the brighter faces around it, 
when we came together to celebrate the day. 
And there I told of worthy Master Bicfaara 
Watts, and of my supper with the Six 
Poor Tji^vellers who were neither Rogues 
nor Proctors, and from that hour to this, 1 
have never seen one of them again. 
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LOST ARCTIC VdlTAGJSRSi possibly invest bim with. Of tbe pr^ibrie^y 
— , 'of hia immediate return to Encrlaiid witJi 


Ihi* Hae may be considered to have esta- 
blished, by the mute but solemn testimony 
of the relics he hns brought home, that' 
Sir John Franklin and Ins party arc iio| 
more. But, there is one passage in hia me- 
laiicholy report, some examination into the 

E robabi lilies and improbaliilities of which, we 
ope will tend to the ^oii&olation of those who I 
take the nearest and dearest interest in the late 
of that uutortnnate expedition, by leading to j 
the conclusion that there is no reason whatever j 
to believe, that any of its members jn'clon^d 
their existence by the dreadiul expedient of 
eating the bodies of their dead conipanidhi 
(juite apart from the very loose and unVe^ 
liable nature of the E^tpilmaux representa- 
tions (on which it would be necessary to re- 
ceive witli'great caution, even the coinnionest 
and most natural occurrence), believe we 
&hali show, that close analogy and the mass 
of expemnee are decidedly against the rec<^)' 
tioa of anysuch statement, and that it is in the 
highestdegree improbable that such men as tlie 
oliicers and crews of the two lost ships Would, 
or could, in any cxlremily of li linger, alleviate 
the |>ains of starvation by this hon ible meanst 
Bctoio proceeding to the discussion, we will . 
premise that we hiid no fault with Dr. Itac, I 
and that we thoroughly acquit him of any , 
trace of blame. lie has hiinselt openly ex- 
plained, tIpAt his duty demanded that he| 
should make a faithful i*eport, to the Hudson's 
Bay (Joilfpany or tlie Admiralty, of every dr- 
cuiDStance stated to him ; that he did so, as 
he M^aS bound to do, without any reservatioh i 
and that his report was made public by the 
Admiralty ; not by him. It is quite clear that 
if it were an ill-considered proceediug to dis- 
soininate this painful idea on the wonit of 
evidence, Dr. Bac is not responsible for it. ' It 
is not material to the question that Dr. Bae 
believes iu the alleged cannibalism ; he does 
so, merely ^ on the substance of infoiination 
obtained at various times and' various 
sources,** which is before us all. A t the same 
time, vre will most readily concede that lie has 
all the rights to defend his opiuiou which Ins 
high reputation as a skilful and intrepid tra- 
veller of great experience iu tl>e Arctic 
liegions— combined with his manly, consci- 
entious^ and modest persomd character ^cau 


intelligence lie had got together, we are ftlto 
convinced. As a man of sense and liunianilyi ^ 

' he perceived that the first and greatest ae- ' 

I count to whicli it could be turned, was, the 
|H*evention of the useless hazard of valuable 
lives ; and no one could better know in how 
much hazard all lives are placed that follow 
1 Fr.*inklin's track, than ho who had made eight 
visits to the Arctic shores. With these remarks 
we can release Di. Ilae from tins inquiry, 
|ii*o\id of him as an Englishman, and happy 
in his safe' ref urn home to well-earned rest. 

The following is the ]>2is3age in the repoH 
to which We invite attention : Some of the 
botiies had been bulled (probably those of the • 
first victims ol famine); some were is a tent 
or tents ; others under the boat, which had 
been turned over to form a shelter^ and 
several lay scattered about in different direc- 
tions. Of those found on the island, ppe wa# 
supposed to have been an officer, as he lunj 4 
teiescoj)e, strapped over his shouldera, and')^ 
double-barrelled gun lay underneath hl^ 
[From the mutilated state of many of the 
I corpses and the contents of the kettles, it is 
evident that our wretched countiwraeDi had 
j been driven to tlie last resource— d^nibalism 

i — as a fneaus of prolonging existence 

None of the E'^quiniaux with whom I con** 
vensed had seen the ‘wdiites,* nor had they^ 
ever been at the place where the bodies wei^ 
found, but had their information from those 
who had been there, and who had seen the 
party when travelling.” ^ * 

We have stated our belief that the extreme 
impilohability of this inference as to the 
last J^source, can be rested, first on close 
aiiatogy, and secondly, on broad genertit 
grounds, quite apai’t fiom the irajirob^^ilkl^^l^ 
and incoherencies of the Esquimaux evide&dl|M|H 
which is itself given, ac the very bei|k 
second-hand. More than this, we presuin||||p 
to hkve been given at secoiid-haud 
an interpreter ; and he was, in all probalal^K^ 
imperfectly acquainted with the languaSjll^e 
translated to the white man, We beli^Cv^it. 
few (if hr\y) Esquimaux tribes speak 
common dialect; and Franklin’s own 
rienoeof his interpreter in his f(A;mer4foynge 
was, that they and the ^quima^ they en* 
countered understood eacn other ^'merably^* 
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— an expression which he freqi^ittly uses in | would of itself cause dreadful disfigurement — 
his lK)ok, with the evident intention of woeful mutilation — but, more tlian that, 


showing that their communication was not 
altogether satisfactory. But, oven making the 
Very large admission that Dr, Bae's inter- 
preter p. i*h ctly nnderatood what lie was told, 
there yet lemnins the question wlietlier he 
" could render it into language of correspond- 
ing weiglit and value. We recoinTuond any 
reader who does not perceive the dilHculty of 
doing so and the skill required, even when a 
copious and elegant European language ia in 
question, to turn to the aeeounts of the trial ■ 
of Queen Caroline, and to observe the constant 
discussions that ai’oao — soinctimea, very im- 
portant — in reference to the worth in English, 
of words used by the Italian witnesses. There 
still remains another consideration, and a 
grave one, wdiich is, that ninety-nine inter- 
preters out of a Iiuudred, whether savage, half- 


it would not only soon annihilate, the desire 
to eat (especially to eat flesh of any kind), 
but would anuihikte tlie power. Lastly, no 
m.'ui can, with any show of reason, under- 
take to affirm that this sad remnant of 
Franklin’s gallant band were not set upon 
and slain by the Esquimaux themselves. It 
is impossible to form an estimate of tlie cha- 
racter of any race of savages, from their 
deferential behaviour to the wliite man wliile 
he is strong. The mistake has been made 
again and again ; and the moment the . white 
man has appeared in the new aspect of being 
weaker than the savage, the savage has 
changed and sprung upon him. There are 
pious persons who, in their practice, with a 
strange inconsistency, claim for eveiy child 
born to civilisation all innate depravity, and 


savage, or wholly civilised, iiitc*rpi cting to a ' for every savage born to the woods and wilds 

E ersouofsuperior station and attainments, will j all innate virtue. We believe every savage to 
c uiulor a strong temptation to exaggerate, bo in hishoartcovetous, treacherous, and cruel; 
This temptation will always be strongest, | and we have yet to learn what knowledge 
precisely where the person inUirprotod to is ‘ the w lute man — lost, hdnsedess, shipless, ap]'a- 
seeu to be the most cxcilod and impressed ’ rent ly forgotten by his race, plainly famiiie- 
by what he hears ; for, in proportion as he is ‘s'ricken, weak, frozen, helpless, and dying — 


moved, the interpreter’s importance is in- 
creased. We Jiavo ourself Itad an oppor- 
tuidty of irjqniring vdielher any part of this 
awful infonnatioii, the ntjsati.s factory result | 
of “ various times and various sources,” was j 
conveyed by gestures. It w^as so, and the ; 
gesture deaoi*il)e(l to ns as often repeated — 
that of the informant setting his mouth to 


has of the gentleness of Esquimaux nature. 

Leaving, as we purposed, this part of the 
sulyeet with a glance, lei us put a sui>positi- 
tious case. 

If a little band of British naval officers, 
ediieati d and trained exactly like the oflicers 
of tins ill-fated expeilition, had, on a former 
occ{l^ion, in command of a party of men 


his own arm — would cjuito as uell iloscribe a \ vastly inferior to the crowds of the.se two ships, 
man having opened one of his veins, and i penetrated to the same regions, and been ex- 
dnuik of the stream that fltnvod from it. Ifl)->osed to the rigours of the same climate ; 
it be inferred that the otUccr wdio lay upon ‘ if they had undergone such fatigue, exposure, 
hisdoublc-barrelled gun, defended hislifetothc I and disaster, that scarcely power rcmaincil 
last against ravenous seamen, under the boat l.o them to crawl, and they tottered and fell 
or elsewhere, and that he tiled in so doinsr, | many times in a jfnirnoy of a few yards ; if 
how came his body tcj be found ? That was | they could not bear the contemplation of 
not eaten, or even iimlilated, according to the their “ filth and wretchedness, each other’s 
descrii)tion. NeitluT were the bodies, buried emaciated figures, ghastly countenances, 
in the frozen earth, disturbeil ; and i.s it not j dilated eyeballs, and sepulchral voices ” ; if 
likely thai if any bodies wmre resorted to as j they had eaten their slioes, such outer clothes 
’ foofl, those ihe most removed from recent life as they couhl part with and not perish of 


and companionship would have been the first ? 
'Was there any fuel in that desolate place for 
cooking “ the cont^*nts of the kettles” ? If 
none, would the littlo flame of the spirit-lamp 
the travellers hace had with them, h.*ive 
sufliced for such a purpo'^e ? If not, would 
the kettles have been ilefded for tliat purpose 
at all ? “ Some of the cori»Mcs,” Dr. liae 

adds, in a letter to the 1’inies, “had been 
sadly mutilated, and had b^'cn strifiped by 
those who had the misery to survive them, 
and who were found wi'apped in two or three ^ 
suits of clotlies.” H.ad tlierc beiMi no l>ears 
thereabout, to mutilate those bodies ; no 
wolves, no foxes 1 Most probably the scurvy, 
known to be the dreadfullest scourgo of 
Europeans in those latitudes, broke out 


cold, the scrajis of acrid marrow yet 
remaining in the dried and wluteujsd spines 
of dead wolves ; if they had wasted away to 
skeletons, on such fare, and on bits of putrid 
skin, and bits of hide, and the covers of guns, 
and pounded bones ; if they had p/issed 
thrt'iigh all the pangs of famine, had reached 
that point of starvation where there is little 
or no pain loft, and had descended so far into 
the valley of the shadow of Death, that they 
laydown side by side, Calmly and even cheer- 
fully awaiting their release from this world ; 
if they had suffered such dire extremity, and 
yet lay where the bodies of their dead com- 
panions lay uiiburied, within a few paces of 
them ; and yet never dreamed at the last 
gasp of resorting to this said “ last resource ; ” 


among the party. Virulent as it would 1 would it not be strong pr^umptivo evidence 
inevitably be uu^er auoh 'Circumstances^ it j against.an incoherent Esquimaux story, col- 
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lected at " varions tim^a” as it wandered ft-dtia ■ it on ; we ^cereforkent k up, and took a part 
"various sources ” ? But, if the leadei^ of that of the canviw^a for a cover,* Thus growing 
party were the leaderof this very party too ; weaker and weaker every day, they reached • 
if Franklin himself had undergone those ai last, Fort Enterprise, a lonejy and desola^ , 
dreadful trials, and had been restored to hut, wli ere Richardson — then Dr. Richardson, 
liealth and strength, and had l>een — ^not for now Sir John — and Hepburn, the English .! 
days and montlis alone, but years — the Chief seaman, from whom they had Iwen parted, 
of this very expeilition, infusing into it, as ^rejoined them. "We were all shocKed . at , 
such a man neces-^arily imiat, the force of his behohling the emaciated countenances pf . the ^ 
character and discipline, patience and fbrti- Doctor smd Hepburn, as they strongly evi- 
tude ; would there not be a still greater and tlencetl their extremely debilitated state, ^he 
stronger moral improbability to set against alteration in our appearance was equally dis- 
the wilil tales of a lierd of savages ? treasing to them, for, since the swellings had 

Now, this was Franklin’s case, lie had subsided, we were little more than «kln and 
psssed tlirongli the ordeal we have described, bone. The Doctor particularly remarked the 
He was the Chief of that expedition, and he sepulchral tone of our voices, which herequested 
was the (Jldef of this. In this, he com- us to' make more cliceriul, if possible, quite , 

manded a bixly of jacked Enolitili seamen of nncfmscious that his own partook of the same 

the first class ; in that, he and his three olli- key.” "Tn the afternoon Peltier was so 

cers had hut one Eriolish seaman to rely on ; much exhauste*!, that ho sat up with diffi- 
! the rest of the men being Canadian voyagers ciilty, and looked piteoii'^ly ; at length he 

I and Indians. His Narrative of a Journey to slided frotu his stool upon the bed, as we sup- 

I the Shores of the Polar Sea in 1819-22, is one jjosed to sleep, and in this composed state he 
I of the most exi)licit and eulliralling in the remained upwanls of two ho\jr8 without 
whole literaUire of Voyage and Travel. The our ajq^rehending any danger. We were 

I facta are tacted and suffered before the reader’s then alMvmed by bearijig a rattling in bis 

I eyes, ill the descriptions of Franklin, llicii- throat, and on the Doctor's examining him 

j ARDSON, and Back : three of the greatest be was fouml to be speechless. He died in 

I names in the history of heroic emliirance. the course of the night. Semandro sat up the 

I See how they gi'adnally sink into the depths greater jiait of the ilay, and even assisted in 
of misery. pounding some bones ; but, on witnessing the 

"I was reduced,” sai^s Franklin, long be- melancholy state of Peltier, he became very 
fore the worst came, “almost to skin and low, and began to comjilaiii of cold, and stift- 

bone, and, like the rest of the jiarty, auf- no'«3 of the joints. Being unable to keep up 

fered from degrees of cold that would have a sufilcient fire to warm liiin, we laid him 
been disregarded whilst i!i health and down, ami eoveivd him with several blankets, 'I 

vigour.” “ I set out with the intention of He did not, howevei*, apj»ear to get better, 

going to Saint GeVmain, to liasten his ojie- and I deejdy iameiit to ad«l, he also died be- 

ratious (making a canoe), but though he was fore daylight, VVe removed the bodies of the 

only three quarters of a mile <Ustant, I spent d'*ceasetl into the opjiosite part of the house, 
three hours in a vain attomjit to reach him, but our united .strength was inadequate to the 
iny strength being unequal to the labour of of iutci ring them, or even carrying them 
wading throngli tlie «leep snow; ami 1 re- tlowiitothe river.” “ The severe shock occa- 
tni’iied quite cxliaiislcd, and much shaken by sioned by tlie sudden dissolution of our two 
the numerous falls [ bad gof. My associates companions, rendered us very melancholy. 

■were all in the same debilitated stale. The Adam (one of the interpreters) becaAo low and 
voyagers were somewhat stronger than our- desjiundeiit ; a change which ive lamented the 
selves, but more imlisjiosed to exertion, on more, ns we jierceived he had been gaining , 
account of their despondency. The sensation strength and spirits for the two preceding days, 
of hunger was no longer felt by any of us, I wa.s jiarnculaily distressed by the lljought 
yet we were scarcely able to converse upon thattlielabourofcollectingwoodmustiiowde- 
any other subject tlian the jilca-sures of eat- vuJvoupon 1 )r. llioliard.son ami Hepburn, and 
ing.” “We had a small quantity of tliis that mjMlehiliLy would disable me from aiibrd- 
weed (tripe de roclie, and always the cause of ing them any material a-si.st.mce ; indeed botb 
miser, '^le ilhiess to some of them) ' in the of tium most kimlly urged mo not to make the- 
evening, and the rest of our 3U])pcr vvas made attempt, L found it necessary, iu their alwence, 
up of scraps of roasted leather. The distance to remain constantly near Adam and to c^n- 
Avalked to-day was six miles.” “Previous verse with him, in oiVer to prevent his reflset- 
to setting out, the whole party ate the re- ing on our oondiuon. and to k»'ep up his spirits j 
mains of their old shoes, and whatever scrajis as far as possible. 1 .also lay by his side at 
of leather they had, to strengthen their night.” “The Doclor and Hepbur^-weea 
stomachs for the fatigue of the day's journey.” getting much weaker, and the limbs of the . 
“Not l>oing able to find any tripe do roche, latter were now greatly swelled. They.came 
wo drank i\n infii.siou of the Dibrador tea- into the house freqiicutly in the course pf .the 
plant, and ate a few inoraels of biiriib leather day to rc.st themselve.s, and when pi^e seated 
torsui>per.'* “ We wore unable to raise the were uuable to rise without the Ketp of one 
tent, and found its weight too great to carry < another, dr of a stick. Adam was for the 
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most part in the samo low stat^as^yesterday, 
bi^t jfomotimes he surprised us by getting up 
md walking with an appearance of inca-eased 
Btrensth. 11 U looks were now wild and 

ghastly, and Lis conversation was often inco- 
k^reut/’ I may here reinarki that owing 
to our loss of ll<Tsh, the hai’dncss of the Ihjor, 
from which we wej’e only , ,prptecte<l .by a 
blanket, produced sonenesa o(ver- tlip. body, 
and e.speci.'illy those p^ts on <\vkijsh 
weiglit rested in lying ; yet, to tu,rn 
for relief was a matter of toil luid .di#ieiilt3> 
However, during this period, and indeed ail 
along alter the acute pains of hunger, which 
lasted hut a short time, had subsiiled, we 
generally enjoyed the comfort of a few houvs’ 
sleep. The ilreams which for the most i>art 
but not always accompanied it, were usually 
(though not invariably) of a pleasant cha- 
racter, being very often about the enjoyments 
of feasting. In the daytime, we fell into the 
practice of cunvorsiiig on common and light 
BubjecU, although we sometimes discoursed, 
with se.rioUi>ness and earnestness, on topics 
connected with religion. AVe generally avoided 
speaking, directly, of our present suU'erings, 
or even of the prospect of relief. I observed, 
that in proportion as our stiH?ngtU decayed) 
our minds exhibited symptoms of \veaknesK| 
evinced by a kind of niireasouablo pettish- 
ness with each other. Daoli ot us thought 
the other weaker in intellect thfiu lumsolf, 
and more in need of advice and assisbance. 
So trilling a circMunstance as a chaiigo ol 
place, recommended by one as being warmer 
and more comfortable, and refused by the 
other from a di’cad of motion, frequently 
called forth fretful expressions, which wrere 
no sooner uUeretl than atone<.l Ibi’, to be re- 
peated, perliaps, in tlie course of a few mi- 
imtes. The same thing often occurred wlien 
we endeavoured to assist each other in cjutv- 
iug wood to the lire ; none of us were willing 
to receive assistance, although the task wasdis- 
proporiioiied to our strength. On one of these 
occasions, Tlfcpburu was so convinced of this 
waywardness, tliathe exclaimed, ‘ Dear me, if 
tVBAre s]>ared to return to Kiiglajid, I wonder 
i^jwe shall recover our understandings 1* 

. Surely it must be comforting to the I'ola- 
tivcB Uud friends of hVaiikliri and hU bvavp 
oofut^nioiia in later dangers, now at re^at, ti? 
redecjt 'Upon this manly and touching 
tive ; to consider that at the time it so 
afTectingly describes, and all the weaknesses of 
whlcli it so truthfully deincts, the bodies of 
the dead lay, within reacli, i)reserved , by 
the cold, but Uumutilated ; and to know it 
for an esUtblished truth, that the sufl’erers 
bad passed tlie bitterness of huugev oud were 
then dying passively. 

They knew the end they were approaching 
very well, as Franklin's account of the arrival 
of their deliverance next day, showa Adam 
had passed a restless night, .being disquieted 
by gloomy apprehensions - of. japproaehing [i 
death, which w'e trieil in vain di^p^ih il^ ‘ 


was so low in the morning as to be scarcely 
able to speak. .1 .remained in b^dr by ;his 
side, to ohemi'bim,>%sf,inuch as possib^,, !lil)p 
Doctor apd,.;|Jepbvn^ iwent to .cutf TT^od. 
They had hardly .-.begun their labo^, >Viheii 
they were ainas^d. ajlj , hearing the. report ;of, a 
musket. They, icoi^ijsicarcely believe tliat 
there was /really vany . one near, until they 
liej^rd ai about, uud,iijuiuedia^y espied Diree 
Indiana ^<dpse^rb?.jth^,!hiouae. Adam. and I 
heard ;the dalter»^cu^,..and I was fearful tliat 
a ]>art.of ike^hoiiiee .lied fallen upon one of my 
ooinpaulens ;; a;;i!is^vster which had in fact 
been, . tlionght not- unlikely. Id y. alarm was 
only, momentary., pr. .tiichardspu came dn 
to communicate . the joyful intelligence^ that 
relief had arrived. He and niyself , kun^ 
diately addressed tlianksgiving to. the. tlirone 
of mercy for this deliverance, but poor 
was in so low a state that lie, could scarcely 
comprehend the information. , When , the 
Indians entered, he attempted to rise, ,but 
sank down again. But for this seasonable 
interposition of rrovideuce, bis existence 
must have terminated In a few hours, and 
that of the rest probably iu not many days.” 

But, in the preceding trials and privations 
ot that expedition, there was one man, 
JfTCiiKL, an Iroquois hunter, who did con- 
ceive the horrible idea of subsisting on tlie 
bodies of the stragglers, if not of even mui> 
dering the weakest with the express design 
I of eating them — which is pretty coi tain^ 
This man planned and executed his wolfish 
devices at a time when Sir John Bichordson 
Hud klepburu were afoot with him pvery 
day ; . when, though their siillerings were 
very greaS they had not fallen iutu the weak- 
ened sictle of mind we have just read of ; and 
wiienthe niertj difference between his bodily 
robusliu‘ss and the euiaelatiou of the rest of 
the party — to say nothing of his mysterious 
absences and returiLs — might have engeii- 
deretl suspicion, Yet^ so far off w^as the nn- 
uatural thoiiglit Ot cauiubalism fz*om their 
luimU, and from that ot Mr. Hood, ain>ther 
oliicer who accompanied them — thouck they 
were all then sii tiering the pangs of bungor, 
andnWere sinking every hour— rtha^ jiu>. sus- 
picion of the truth dawned ujxm qi^^ofUieni. 

same hunter shot ■ Mr., j^od 
as he, sat by a tire. It was aftc*: ihe cqm" 
ntissiaii of that ciiiue, wlien he had become an 
object of horror luid distrust, and seemed to 
be going savagely mad, that circumstances 
began tjo piece themselves together iu. tlie 
minds . of the two survivors, auggeijttiing,.q^ 
guilt so. monstrously unlikely to both ofp!uem 
that it h»u) never flaslied upon the thoughts of 
either until they knew the^ wretch to be a 
uvurderei!. To be rid of his presence, and 
freed fiom the danger they at length jpejf- 
ceiv-ed . it to be . fraught with* . Sir Johu 
BicUardsot), nobly assuming tlm respopnsU 
bility lie w^mhl not allow a man of commoner 
etatiou >to .bear, shot this.devjl through the 
kei^d-r-tp^ ithe iuhiiite joy of all tlie genera- 


iSons bf, readers wKe will hon 9 Ui* Mm in his 
itd£nira^e narrative of lhat;‘tr^i§A!c<;ioiS/ • 

'WC^ds 4n which*’®ir jAhn’ Bicliai^soii 
tlQ^tidhs' this Michel,' WtbifC'wiVJ 'fea*rtH i6 rid 
extremelyUih^rta^rtt^tO out pnK 
almost describing tbeT btbad general 
groiinii* towards which ' we hoW'^apprettcik 
^ ifis i^rinciples, nnsafyjhbi^teA •hj/' belief in 
the divine truths of Were umlbli 

to Vit^istand the pr^ssui^e ef sivere diatreast 
HIs^ ^oOnti^'meri, the IrdcitreiSjUrb generally 
Gbristinns, but he was t'Oihliy uidhiiti'ttctedj 
and ignorant of the d(itlfeS< inbulcated' by 
Ghristiaiiity ; and’ from liia Idng reiddence in 
the' Indian country; seen\i^ to have imbibed; | 
or’ retained, the rules iof conduct which the 
southern Indians prescHbe to themselves.’* 

' 'Heaven forbid that We, sheltered and fed, 
and considering this cpiestion at our own 
warm hearth, should aitdaciously set limits 
to; any extremity of' dospera^te distress ! ^ It 
is in I’everence for the brave and enterprising, 
in admiration for the great spirits who can 
endure even unto the end, in love for their 
names, and in tenderness for their memory, 
that we think of the specks, once nrdkit 
men, “ scattered about in different directions” 
on the waste of ice and snow, and plead for 
their lightest ashes. Our last cUiiin in their 
• behalf and honour, against the vague babblO 
of savages, is, that the instances in which this 
" last resource ” so easily received, has been 
permitted to interpose between life and 
death, are few ami excc])tioujil ; whereas 
Uie instances in which the sufferings of 
hunger have been borne until the pain was 
past, are very many. Also, and as the citadel 
of the position, tliat the better educated’ the 
man, the better discipliued the habits, the 
more reflective and religious the tone of 
thought, the more gigantically improbable 
the last resource” becomes. 

Beseeching the reader always to bear in 
mind that the lost Arctic voyagers were 
carefully selected for the service, and that 
each WAS in his condition no doubt far above 
the avei*age, we will test the Esquimaux kettle- 
fitoriei^ ’by ikime of the most trying and famous 
cases' of hunger and exposure on record. 

This, 'howCveiV we must reserve for" an* 
otbhl' aud concluding chapter next week. ' 

BE ASSUEED. 

Two hundred and twenty joint stock 
companies in T-iondon say, as with one voice — 
bo assured. It matters not what may be the 
objectof yoursolicitutle — be assured. Whether 
you are thinking of the safety of yOUr life by 
land, or by railway, or by sea, or of the un- 
bixikcn condition of your arms and legs, or 
of the maintenance of general health, or of 
comfort and competence in your old age, Or of 
the interests of wife or* cliildren when you 
may be no mdiQO, br' of a* ^provision for your 
boy when he reaches the Apprenticing agc^ <^ 
of the happy marriage and the wedding por- 


tion of your little Mary offe^ay tu'lte, 

you hope, a Wdebing’ ' bride; now a ' tmy 
prattling fairy of two or three 'years f br' in 
the honesty of yOur clerk, ■ or of the safety* 'of 
rent due from yotir'tenant, or of the s€fC«rity 
of ’i!0oney due frtym yoiir debtor^ or ’ of thb 
deentity Of yotir h<mse‘ and property ,ftejh4 
or ('of' the immunity of yourmaie^ 
g!iiss^*^‘WiW<lows frOiUc a Smash, ‘or ot 'the 
preke^Atiotf fro^h lass of your farmingHEltbolfe 
of a hailstorm— never ruilid 
iWe (subject-trtdtter : be assured. ' H 

l^Tfis subject of assurance, or ihsurance,' ib 
far more curious than is generally suppoCeH^ 
owe ihan irisures' because his neighbour 
done so, aud has reaped obvious benefit SO 
doirig ; but he sehloWi thinks why 
three hundred companies should take 
trouble to look after his interest in this WafV. 
It is worth while to know more About this 
tlian is generally known j for insurance iS One - 
of the very best inodes of bringing about in a 
healthy way the maxim slrare and share alike. 

John Sihith, aged forty, insures his life for. 
one* hundred pounds, to be payable to hia 
Widow or Ahildren when he dies. He is called 
lifion to pay to the insurance office about 
three pounds a year, a little more or leas, 
as long as' he Uvea. Now how can the com- 
pany know that this three pounds per an* 
nnm will be an equitable return for the 
liability which they incur ? If Smith ' lives 
only two years, they will lose ninety-four 
pounds by their engagement less interest 
upon the money he has paul. If he* live 
forty years, they will gain consiilerably. 
truth isS, tliat they have nothing to go upon 
but past experience. If there are onS 
thousand men, aged forty each, it is fo^nd 
—by the experience of insurance offices, Atid 
by the tables bf the llegistrar Gorieral— * 
that they will live, one wdth another, a cer- 
tain definite number of years longer ; this 
definite number is the expectation of life At 
that age.’ 'fhe company cannot ' possibly 
know wliether Smith will live more or less 
than this number of years; bn they feel 
safe in depemling on that average, ^especially 
if iheii’ range of business be extensive. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine other Smiths o# 
Bi’owns, nil aged forty, will be ])rett 3 ' certain 
to 'bring them right in the end. If in liwy 
given case the insurer die before this Avei’a^ 
time, his widow and children are gainers By 
the insurance having been effected : if dthsH 
wise, he will have paid more than they wilt 
have to receive ; but this loss is very little lid 
effect : he did not feel the small yearly' jwtf* 
meiitgf“thoy uiU feel the benefit of) ihd 
receipt in one useful sum ; while the ocAtipfl^y 
nays its way, not by this or that insurAnOOi 


but by an average of the whole. lu’fiioL'ttliA 
disastrous effect of the deaths of all tho '^oiiil 
Smiths— ‘disA8ti*ous to the widows a^dohil* 
dreu— is shared by all the shareholders m ail 
the iniMirAnce' offices, and is thus rendered 
individually less to those more immediately 
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co^u^rned. It is an approach to filiare and 
Bha^ alike. But ihere id a dif&culty about in- 
■ Furaiice which iiiueiy j)er cent of the legion of 
John Siuil lid ciiuiiot get ,over: they cannot 
Scrape togetlicr auuis large enough for yearly, 
half-yearly, or quurteily premiums. Some 
quick aii^i safe iii'^uraijce abdorbeiit fur their 
'spare Avoekly shilliiigd is very muclj wanted, 
even in the prodent advanced state of the 
science of life asau ranee. Such an oflice 

has nc.ntly been established, and will be 
especially uselul to working meu. Many such 
oliices exist already it id tiue; but, tiieir 
working has hitherto not been wholly' satis- 
factory. A new conijjany of a like nature 
which has recon tty boon star! oil jiromises 
well. Ii is called emphatically The Safety. 

All sorts of engagements are now entered 
into by the lUe -iij.su i a nee oliices. Insu- 
rances on children, to be paid to them 
at the period of scliooling, apprenticing, 
coming of age, or marrying ; insu ranees for 
a definite term of yeai s, ]iayal)le only in the 
event of the persuii living that number of 
years ; annuities terminable or deferred — all 
the sorts which are now so familiarly known 
in English society — are dopendeut on the 

S robabilitics of tue expectation of the 
uratioii of life, which dillcrs in amount 
at every age. No one kiiow.>, in the lottery 
of life, wdiich insiner will drop oil' first; 
but the Companies find tliat they can pre- 
dict, with an extraoi’dinary a[)proach to 
accuracy, the avemge i-esult among a large 
number of insurers. Life assurance honestly 
conducted is truly a blessing ; the com- 
panies gain by it ; and families experience 
! a great alleviation of misery by its means 
I —simply by means of share and share alike. 

33ut what of all the several ills that flesh is 
! heir to i J3calh id surety not the only personal 
' vidiUtion that biings niourniiig inlo a house- 
hold ; and among deaths, theie are those 
whieli depart very widely from what are 
teimed natural. ^Nevertheless, natural or 
no^ all are brought w ithin the share and share 
alike, ma^im; in res[ject to all of them, 
there ai*e companies which say — be a.^sured. 

1 For example, theie are comjiauies which 
put forth t;ibles for the insurance of seamen 
jl and maritime passengers when braving tlie 
i dangers of the seas ; w ho can also a':;sure 
|i their baggage irom loss or desl ruction. 

!‘ A seaman pays a eortawi juemium on 
I, consideration that a certain sum shall 
I' be paid to his widow or children if ho 
[} bo lost in such a vessel w’ithiu tli(j year ; 
ji li he* is to receive also compensation for 
any Injuries short of death, he has to pay 
I a higher premium at the outset; and (as 
' Poor Jack, the common sailor, is, taking 
I all things together, exposed to more risk than 
' Uie cuptuin or the mates, he has in some 
oflTices to pay a higher premium for a given 
amount of insurance. For vessels engf^ed 
in the foreign trade^ a lower rate of premium 
is demiinded ; because the dangers^ and the 


consequent probability of loss of life, are leaS' 
in the open sea than ijiear the co.ast. Pilots 
fishermei^ and boatmeii, are exposed to daii- 
gei-a varying in each particubir ciise, and the 
premiums vary also. It might appear abso- 
lutety impo.'^sibie to say beforehand what 
would be a fair and equitable premium for any 
such insurance. One oflice, The Nelson, pro- 
tects shipowners Irom being heavily mulcted 
in obedience to Aty. Card well’s cLiuses in 
the Shipping Act, which render every ship- 
owner liable to compensate passengers or sur- 
vivors for loss of life or limb through want of 
proper precaution, or the misconduct of crews. ' 
Who can say whether the crew of a particular 
coaster will meet with a fatal mishap in tlier 
year eighteen liimdreil and fifty-five f Who 
Cim pretlict whether the captain will be more ' 
luckless than the men, or the men than tiie 
captain '? The very pith of the insui’anco sys- 
tem consists in a consciousness that tliese 
qucstituis only admit of uncertain answers as 
(lo individuals, but that they admit of certain 
answers as to averages. 

There are thousands of railway travellers 
who refuse to believe that oiie-peimy worth of 
insurance against railway accidents can be 
bonfi fide ; yet boiiil fide it assuredly is. At the 
s:imc time, liow'ever, it must bo admitted that 
a little increilulity may be pardoned. A rail- 
w^ay accident need not necessarily occur ; and 
tlierefore an insuiance against it ap])ears moro 
uncertain tiuui even one in an ordinary life- 
office. In the latter case we know that the 
death will occur, but not when ; in tho former 
case w^e do not know that the event insured' 
against will ever take i>lace. Then, how 
to calculate the premium i There are, never- 
theless, rules for guidance. All serious 
railw.ay accidents become known, and are 
tabulated once a year by the Board of Trade ; | 

destroyed lives and broken bones occupy ; 
places in the tables ; and those who are j 
most interested in the matter find that they ' 
can strike a kind of yeaity average even 
among such things as broken axles, defective 
tii*es, reckless drivers, and thoughtless pas- 
sengei’s. The number of railway journeys, 
the number of miles in each journey; and 
the number of jjassengers in each train, corn- ‘ * 
pared with the number of lived lost and ; 
limbs broken, afford data on W'hich the* 
company proceed ; and thus we have the 
table of ratfs. You proceed on a railway 
journey ; you pay one, two, or three pence 
for an insurance ticket; and if you lose 
your life by an accident during that journey, 
your represfentatives will receive two, five, 
or ten Jiuhdred i^oimds. Yon may insure 
for a single journey, a double journey, 
or for ail journeys within a stilted definite 
time. Again, railway Servants, and others 
who travel much, can in like manner 
be insured, but at liigher ratos of premium, 
on account of the higher risk. Nor is this 
all; if the insurer suffer personal injury 
without lose of life, he receives coupeusatiou 
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for:iaedioal services and loss of time. This 
system is really what it professes to be. Ji 
about four years, among the railway tra- 
vellers who procured these very ecpBomical 
insurance tickets, more than Tqur hundred 
met with railway accidents, of one kind pr 
other, in respect to wliicli one company paid 
fourteen thousand pounds, giving an average 
of about thirty-five pounds to each person 
injured. In some cases one; penny was paid 
to tlie company, and two.liuiidred pounds 
repaid hy the company. ^ ^ 

It is found tliat, after a large batch 
of railway accidents, people rush to the com- 
pany to obtain tickets ; but when accidents 
are few, passengers forget all about it. A 
yejir or two ago one of the Great Western 
directors lost his life by a railway 
accident ; he had an insurance for one 
tliousaiid pounds ; the money was paid 
to his representatives ; a)id forthwith a great 
influx of insurers appeared. The first half of 
the present year was not “rich” in fatal 
railway accidents, and insurers did not come 
forward in large numbers ; but the present 
half-year has been more fatal. When tlio 
hapless excursion train went from Dover to 
the Sydenham Palace in August last, there 
were seventy excursionists who held in- 
surance tickets ; but nearly all of these hap- 
pened to take their seats in the first half of 
the train, which reached the Crystal Palace 
in safety, and the company have ha<l to bear 
a light instead of a severely heavy pressure. 
Oousideriug how much good one peuny will 
thus buy, we could wisJi tliat railway insurers 
wei’e reckoned by hundreds of thousands 
rather than by tens of thousands. If some 
jflan could be adopted between all the com- 
pjuiies, whereby one, pay meat and one ticket 
might cover botli the insurance and the Jour- 
ney, almost every traveller would be willing 
to meur this extra charge of a penny or two. 

But by a yet greater exercise of boldness 
accidents of every description have been 
bi’ought' within the system. There is a 
company whose directors apply the rule 
of averages to other than railway mis- 
fortunes. They grant insurances against 
death and personal injury arislug from 
accident or violence of every (lescri])tiou. 
They will pay a fixed sum in the event of 
death only ; they will pay fixed sums in the 
event of death or loss of limbs or sight ; they 
will pay a fixed weekly sum duriug disability 
arising from any kiud of accident which does 
not' terminate fatally, together with a sum 
for medical expenses, and a sum in the event 
of death ; they will pay a fixed sum in tlie 
event of death from railway accident, irre- 
spective of other ^catastrophes ; or they will 
pay compensation for nou-fatal railway acci- 
dents. And they make a difference in the 
rate of [premium, according to the degree of 
probability thc^t aociclenta will happen to the 
insurer. Thus* builders, engineers, and per- 
sona Qccxipkd with horses^ have to pay ratlier 


high rates ; and boatmeBj'luilwx^ servants/ 
mineiu, and coAiers; yet higher; land petwnil'v; 
on long voyages, yet higher ; and saiiorh 
soldiers engaged in war, yet hinher. Alt 
this is e(j[uitable enough ; the only ‘bonder ''' 
is, how It is possible to fix on rates which' ’ 
shall be just to ilio insurers,, and still leave 
a small margin of profit to the coii^aiiy; ‘i 
A put his knee out of joint while piayin^/ 
cricket; he received a hundred guineas 
virtue of his insurance. B tumbled iul^ iii 
sawpit an \ hurt his spine ; he receivo!^*^ 
twenty pemnds. C fell in a snowdrif^^ 
and l)roko his ribs ; he received thh^iy 
puiiiuls. D was ilirown from a dog-crtit^ ' 
and hui-t his brain ; he received tweuty-ohe ' 
pounds. E slipped his foot and sprained iiii 
ankle; he received twenty-eight pound»i-* 
and so forth : the snm received always de^ 
pends upon the terms of the original contracts ' 
But not only may you insure your life andr’ 
limbs and licaltii against all kinds of misfor- 
tunes: you may insure your piH>perty also. 

A disastrous fire may destroy your house and 
furniture in a few houiB ; but this need not 
impoverish you. There are companies which 
come to your aid, if you have had forethought 
enough. to insure before the calamity. As to 
the question — what is the proper rate of 
j)remiuiii ? This depends on averages, as in the 
former instances. Fires even observe a cer- 
tain general law of frequency in great cities; 
which a/Fords a guidiince to tlie com]>aiiies* 
Sometimes there is an exception — as in the 
present autumn, wlien tliree great fires 
have occurred at Newcastle, Manchester, ' 
and Liverpool, nearly at one time; but the ' 
companies will look out for a compensation * 
in a comparative paucity of great firt^ at ' 
some other time, aud perhaps in the lurglpr'* 
number of persons w'ho will bo led to con- 
sider the benefits of insurance companies 
against fire. Who can doubt, especially 
on the mutual system, the immense value 
of fire insurance ? Who does not see how 
strikingly it diffuses a calamity among a 
whole body of shareholders, so that each one 
may bear a portion which is quite iusig-^ 
nificant in amount. Instead of one family 
being beggared at a siiKjle blow, ten tliousana' 
families bear a loss of a few shillings eaclt';* 
As to the insuraiice of ships, many perso:{^ 
to wliom tlie subject is new, feel as nineh 
puzzled to understand this ns any 
lirauch of insurance. How can any onQ pre*'* 
diet the result of the next voyage of the 
splendid cli])per Star of the East, All ‘ 

no one can predict ; but iiuderwritera, and' 
insurance brokera, aud marine insurance' 
coinpauioB find that, out of a total aggregiftb 
of ships, a certain imifonii aveiuge meet 
with somo kind of disaster yearly.. In the 
yea?* eighteen hundred and fifty-two'- there 
were eleven hu mired ships wrecked On- the 
British coHsts — a fearful number, rendered 
more fearful by the loss of nine hundi’ed 
human lives. Jj'earfal as these numbers are, 
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thet.|>eople at Llo3vrfl 8nl:^it • tfeem to Jbtoso. .pay*, tbejf way,; ipd..Q#.iali:tbe 
calculation in sober b<>oks« atidairviyeratrieeiv i^nt tenant to ao 

tain Averages which safely embl^ .tfiem to ,ittno]i in-itliei/paund. way, with :saftitffi',the 
^.teaOre ships against all calii^nitjles in-.all'^adss/ eoi^aidertd>as the 

under all variation of Hoaso'n^Ujyd weatlv&r. OB-inabiUtyjOftthiS tj^siuts or. lodge?]fl 6> 

The very complete and romai^afele lorgaiiiser. With respect to iiisolprincies au4tl*^<9iftbtlP 


Ilow ciin you poasiWyi t toll .nisthfcfohifcr? »pi*o 8 h»bJ«, il in^et.bei ovideiiit, doss§$ 

Simpson, your, porte^y iwjill f tUi»iatjt»'#l>e’ itowu only aiperic^ntilge vpon the gaina,| 
comer of a sliutterdhronglra.w^iusteMfi'qimwj thati if jthj? fpi^i|iqt>copld be spread 
of plate glass in your bvi I Itmt i shop/ whir' ,wbcdtvii»l^o:ul;of}JWipg.«pou :a f^.Wi fftilvi?# 
dow ^ Siiui)^n is not m«n^ careles^j th$ 4 U. ;iYi<i>rtldbyeoisie,abwp 4 j.mpo^?iW^ 
other porters; and yet he ,iuay haVe thisi «neertainty would be converted i/ntOJ 
misfortune,. Or a iniscldevous rascal out ofl t^inty for each, and individual jqh?ViifteSi|cnd 
doors ip.vy hurl a stone at t)ie '\vin 4 oV'% and: accidents would , be neiitralisjfd, by 
shatter the crystal sheet— who krtoWS^^Therej vailing safety..” An other the ; 

appears to be a cOnq>any villose directors are‘ tra«ling compiunjly would tshw^c. j 9 p.qh' J 9 ^Qs^ 
not appalled by the ditliculty of the matter, and share, alike. On .\v]^ )>a^iathe,eetWM^t^ 
They say that ijlate glass windows are broken is grounded,.\fc ,(lo uot,kiip>y.; bu^ .there ji», a 
by the carelessness of 8 ervant$, by tbo open- rough guess th;it the losses qf debla ^ulr'epj^ 
ing and closing of shop fronts^ by the cleaning iu the United Kingdpm reach the^jenoriuoMe 
of windows, by explosion froiugiis, by the sub- amount of sixty millions sterling Annually, 
sideuce or settling ofbujlding 3 ,.l)y,tliecrowde(j[ no matter about the amount ; ifjt main'' 
state of thoroughfares, by aUei»f«»itie?is of, teui!- jtaUi anyl'bing like a general yeaaly average, 
.perature, by malicious desiguj by stones ciuet the materials may be found whereon to 
.up by the feet of hoiues in /.macadamised ga*/ 0 *iu(l an insurance against those losses— 
roads. They say that, according to. the pi^cr the insurers who do not lose, helping to ehare 
sent law, if a square of plate glass be the burden of those who do, With regard 
teiitioually broken, the o\yner can only to the rents of houses, there is this singular 
recover the value of common glass of a cer- fact observable — that not only ., 4 o. rent- 
.tain size. They say that they will venture defaulters beai* a stated ratio tp rjpmtrpsy^ 
to insure plate glass of every description, but that empty houses apd apa^tmPAl# 
whether used as windows, panels, enclosures,, pt’f's^it.a nearly uniform peivccnt^^to^tU^g * 
pihisters, show-glasses, shop-side cases, , or wlllch.pa'o f>pcwpied ; and thez'e m opo: fiom- 
Ipokiug-glassos ; by replacing the same wiU^ pnpy wjikh, combining these two ratios or per- 
gloss of similar desciiption and quality; by centages, actually undertakes to. secure .foji? 
becoming, 'in fiiet, a glazing company as well KC*’ 6 dn income from pi-operly, whether 
AO. an insuring company. Moreover, they Ibe houses be occupied or unoccupied. . A 
.announce t/heir iutention of becoming , tlte pnv^'dQX, but not a fallacy ; for it lUl (tepeuds 
imivevsal pi'otectors of shop-windows,- by proi- upon the premium pei' cent charged for the 
decuting all malicious breakers .thereotl insurance. . , i 

^Of courae the premium demanded for all In theft, fraud, forgery, and so forjth^ tbei;e 
-libcse beneiits, must depend on the judgment are more efficient meaus for Astabli$^^>;g 
p^Tjthe pJirties concerning the average, proba? averages, than, in respect to ^^ents and t^d 
. Jittity of glass -fracture. .. dob^ because they come more frequently 

ojjjt is. difficult for the mind to grasp all the under the cogniaauce of tho. li^w, , 
yni^auaibiUty of companies which offbr:to sujiposc, on a consideratipu oftfee ' 

gswAutoe- against losses arising from, robt bow Uule change thera.Jp :iu jtbe , 

Sarijes,': forgeries, frauds, debts, . insolvency, of pur rascals, or , tJie extent ^ of -.tbeib 

lUttd;WQU^yment of rent? One oompflii(jr yaq^ty, from year to year, v -.Toko .-tjm 
yojltttret upon a rough estimate of the; prop m^tfopolls alone, and take - the .number- of 
bfl^le average immber of robberies, and vni>b<?rji,^ . which occurred in eigliteeu huu- 
UTOount’ of. property stolen; of the ten-‘ dM and fifty, and the two following yqara ; 
dency of .men to commit forgery; of the in no year were there less tliaii thirteen 
pumberless peccadilloes included under, the thousand Jive Auindred, and in no year 
name of fmucL Another company dnsuiues there, so .pjopy as thirteen thousand 
tte debts which ought to be paid at a certain hundred ; jibe. amount of propei-ty stolen 
time, or within a certain limit ; there ia of bod, upfe Aflterwwi*dft recovered, was in each yqar 
debts a per-centago whicli does not diifer between iAiirty-four and tiiirty-cight. thour 
greatly from year to year; and among the i sand ppu|^ 3 ..„ifcf ot .only fpr those, throe yoarfi^. 
tradesmen carrying on business, the number .but also before and since, the average .yiduor 
who become insolvent through roguery or uf.propeirty^hijst.by robbm*y in the motropojis. 
misfortune bears a neArly ooustaUt ratio to • iy W, . very little indusd 

{fom fi>;:lyr9Bveni|Bhmingg per. robbeiy. . . If a 

* Sco Household Wordi, V9b A ... ^ in ^jthe .metrp- 
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MliS' c&Ose "to shture amObg'.tKeiSli'tfae’^lolah 'yoUf Bk:k‘'1lied<'' If It^C' be- Immti'tfir 
’of fifty tkooaaiid pounds whioliir iis youi* ship auuk, they wctt (sbare the loss \viUi 

occaetoh^ by robWy, it w<iuld^ ’oidy be teti you. If your debtor hr yoijr lodger «b 
fibUtiii^' h-year each ; uldliody -Woutd feel it. away and forget to pay you,, tliey 
Tl^ 'S princijde ot luutual 'inaupanoe part^ of your burdeur. If you are insolv^^ 
tMohghly developed. "* ' ’ ^ i ■= ‘v * they* will pay your debt$. 'If you arewatii^ 
'ilotwithstandiiig the • ■many * ‘ 'cUridui^'* exf- d®g' hr * honesty to your employer, they will 
amples'of insurance which ha'ye'brdught ifeWthe^dss as sut^ties; ’That is^' they will 
forward, there is one whitth pfertidpS' eitdfeeda do so to you if you will d6 so to them. ' JkisA 
ill peculiarity all the others.'** It ti' 'that -lU if ’in these mutual arrangeniontij tte 
which dach insurer guarantees the hhnesty df e^fecte- will b^' two,-^loss and suffering . wjftl 
all the others. There is sOch siUatige hurh- nol^'ffalt 'So heavily on any one pei^on ^^aaifd 
of societies which utnlertake this work, every f'nteiuber of the community will ^ 
that we luust fain think there ' is something directly benefited by the honesty and careMI- 
ftasible in it. * « ndss of all the othei's. * * ‘ »s» 

' Their main object is to obviate the incon- i- 1 — : ’ ‘ 

vtinlence and delects of snretysUip by means = rjjjj. i^oviNG ENGLISHMAN.'. 
of private bcmlamen, by onenng the security ■ ^ 

of^s eornpany having a Subscribed ciipital. It dolma bakjau. , 5 , .- 

is known that persons of higli bharacter and Dolma Bakjah, signifying literally a ga)^- 


' THE 110 VINO ENGLISHMAN..,’;:' 

DOLMA DAKJAU. 

Dolma Bakjah, signifying literally a gaSS 


qindifi'catioiia sometimes decline valuable den for those little stuffed Vegetable inarr(9^B 
appointments, either from tin unwillingness of which the Turks are very fond, is rather a 
to place' themselves and their friends under BO remarkable name lor a Sultanic residence*, 
serious 'an obligation, or from th^ difliculty of Nevertliolcss it is the name of the neW 
obtaining satisfactory sureties. Lot this palace lo ' bo occupied, in some di.<^tant age, 
matter be taken up by a public company, artd by the ^ Sultana of Turkey. I felt some 
much of the pain and difficulty ceases. Th^ Curiosity to ascertain who gave it that 
, company undei tiikea for a ariiall yearly pre^ ktrange namey — who were its godfathers 
mium to make good to the employer any Ibss or godmothers ; but I have not been do- 
by fraud or dishonesty of the person cm- fortunate as to fall in with any Wise 
ployed, according to the amount specified in man of the East who has been either able 
the bond. The result as regards others, is or disposed to gratiiy a thirst for knowledge 
bfellfevOd* to bo this; that employers are which I still coiitinuo to think is but reasotf- 
asdured'df the continued solvency of the able, - . d 

surety for the' person employed, whereby the 'I'he name, however, is not altogether* 'tt 
security becomes a permanent one ; and that luisuomev; for, the ground on which the 
friends and relatives are relieved of the foJ^'Oif palace is still buiMing has been A sorfc 
those pecuniary losses to winch peiuonS’'are of Tommy IHddlor’s gi*ound to all Wiio 
exposed, who become responsible for the acts liavo luid anything to do with it. There 
6f others. ' reason why it should not grow lit^ stuffiad 

Ikiukers and commercial men gradually vegetable marrows at the present 
acquire ex{>erience concerning clerks aiid It has passed into a sort of pro^i^ ambiig 
shopmen who embcz^sle, or wrongly ap- the ribald and envious, that a ’laatt 
prqnriate; they begin by degrees to know would be rich who might possess for hik 
th#':mtio wliich the bad bear to the good ; whole fortune no more tlian five ' pkb 
and only when this is pretty well known can cent on the money which has been stdl^ 
a Guarantee Society be based on a really during only a fifth part of tlih 
Bound fbhndatibii. How strikingly <locs ilim which tbe palace has taken to build. The 
Slifow how 'inuch we are all interested in; th'e ]>iilace luis been building so long a "time, 
geUenU honesty ! An honest clei k at a that tho oldest attach6 to the British Embassy 

dred a-yehr,* is obliged to provide ' cannot I'cinember the laying of the Ibmi'ifei 

sebtirity, because there are some clerks tion stone. It is said oven that the architedts 

hundr^ a-year who are not honest,* and 'fd^ awd{ workmen have got into such a hop^lSSS 
this surety he is obliged to pay a small suni ^tate of confusion that the Greek 
annually to a Guarantee Society ; he fOrlbil^ lemls is the only date wliich can be^fii&ckl 
something, not for his own misdoings, but for with' certainty for the termination 
th[C ''misdoings of others. From the tables of their labours. The earliest raised part of ithU 
vinous companies, it would seem tbit ' an structure will, it is expected, bo in ruins bStf 
dfihuiih premium, varying from ten- tb fofty tore the whole is completed. To he sure, as 
shilUngs per cent according tb tlm * circuhi- palace is understood not to be wanted at ali^ 
stances 'Of each 'particular case; is deebed the Sultan having already a great n^uynibrip 
an equitable payment for the surety * oh- thsm he knows what to do with—tnerb le iia, 
tained. ■ ' '• = particular occasion for hurr}", and I haVb' 

Thus it is, then. If you lose yoitr' life,ybur' tiierefore no doubt whatever that a large 
fellow^eU . provide something for thbsip wjhb .namber of little stuffed vegetable marvowa 
may be Jeft'to rfiournybu;*; jstill romaina to bo grown upon its unbuilt 

an tfCCldehl^ they will sbppb^tr yoU whUei^b^^ iground^^'l^fore the pictdfescjue 'drCstes of tlie 
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workmen will give place to the ennuchs and [ over him, with the administrative oonv^ 


oavaBses, the cooks and the harem of Abd ul 
Medgid. 

Forget these troublesome, intrusive scandals 
^forget all one would rather -not remember 
just now — and I tliink I never saw a lovelier 
sight than tiiis Eastern palace rising out of 
ithe cljaimcd waters of the Bosphorus. It 
stands close by the shore with its snowy 
terj-accs and towers redeoted in the clear 
calm element. Beautiful as is the reality, 
I love the shadows in the deep waters 
best. They put mo in mind of the 
home of the pearl queen, whither the 
prince Aveiit, in the fairy tale. Indeed, 
there is quite a kingilom beneath that tran- 
quil sealet ; and if somo good fairy would 
grant me one of those dreamy, delightful 
wishes, we all I suppose have as children, I 
tliiuk I should like to be the king of it. 
There is sonuitliiiig so soft and luxurious, so 
atr«ange and lav away about it, that I never 
saw anything which gave me so vivid a pic- 
ture of encliautHd land. I V»eliove, indeed, 
that half at least of the beautiful imagery of 
Arabian aud Pei-sian tales owes its origin to 
sba'dow's and reflections in the water. Far 
as the eye can reach stretches the same 
while lino of dazzling palaces, with now and 


niences at hand f(>r instantly carrying that 
punishment into effect. 

The Grand Hall, where the state receptions 
are to be held, and the court of the Sultan 
will appear in all its splendour, is a tins 
lofty place enough. ‘ There are some beau- 
tiful specimens of marble among the many 
columns ; but there is too much gilding, and 
the decorations will not bear close examina- 
tion. Tliey are done by inferior artists. The 
flowers, which are the chief ornament every- 
where, are miserable daubs. Passsing up a 
mean staircase, we come to a gallery carefully 
guarded by jealous trellice work. This is 
where the ladies of the harem will sit to eat 
bon-bons and watch the proceeilings. We 
wander from room to room, noticing nothing 
very remarkable save a good deal of that 
make-beliovo which I think forms an essen- 
tial quality of all Orientals. For instance : 
we are in the palace of the Sultan ; yet there 
are no real curtains. They are painted above 
the doors and windows — painteil a gor!';eoua 
crimson velvet, with deep gilded embrokleries. 
Nothing is real in the East. Bead history 
and 3^011 will understand why. The accounts 
wc have oif Oriental sidcndour U'ere true, but 
they are no longer so. IIio East was once 
then a tranquil cliurchyaid overgrown with j the treasury of the civilised world. Bead 
cypresses, or a coffee-house crowded with Oucas and Phrauza, and Anna Comnena, 
revellers and musicians, the very sound of and Clialcocondyhi^, and you will learn how 
their uncouth instruments taking a softer ' the treasures it contained were wasted I>y 
tone as it comes mellowed over its sparkling ' ignorance, profusion, priestcraft, and coii- 
and gorgeous pathway. I quest. But the taste for gold and glitter 

We step oil sliore to the sound of it, and ] leniciined when the ore and jewels had been 
are nearly blinded by dust. It is one of scattere«l. Show is part of the Eastern 
those sharp coiiti-asts between romance and character ; and if they cannot any longer 
reality which are constantly hitting one in cheat themselves they may at least try" to 


the face — ^not an inapt simile in Turkey. 
We sooi?^' flkd our paradise vanish when 
we enter it. Inhere are, of cour.se, a 
whole host of people who have nothing to 
do about all Eastern places ; and at last 
a limp individual, who allows his con- 
temptuous disgust at Franks to be subdued 
the alluring hope of back.sheesh, comes 


dazzle you and me. 

The interior of Dolma Bakjah is that of a 
palace — nothing more. I have seen fifty 
better and as many worse. There is no grand 
conception in it — no imposing beauty. JFhe 
staircases are all mean ; the passages ‘'"aro 
dark, the rooms generally are low, and the 
carpenter’s and joiner’s work is bad. The 


forward to attend us. He has no particular fireplaces — necessary things enough in tho 


idea of there being any duties attached to 
this office or any other — no Turk has. He 
likes the backshvesh ; but no possible argu- 
ment would persuade him that it is at 
all necessary to earn it. Ills attendance 
merely consists of dogging us solemnly 
wherever we go till l;e is bought off. Several 
friends also ariive to help him in an occupa- 
tion so congenial ; but they will liold no in- 
tercourse with us, for we are dogs ; and 
when we desire to bark, or, in other words, 
to make the smallest inquiry, they perse^ 
veringly^|,look another way. Your vulgar 
Turk is really and truly a sulky bigot, if 
ever there was one. He is almost as intract' 
able and inconv^uiient as the Moslem gentle- 
man is courteous and eager to oblige. A 
eommon Turk will never fbe civil unleas he 
believes you have the power of the bastinado 


Bosphorus — are too small; there is no 
freedom of handling or grace of idea about 
any one apartment, though the evidence of 
almost reckless expense strikes you at every 
turn. The very floors, all things considered, 
might have been laid down in silver at a le.S 9 
cost ; yet they are not handsome. Tlie best 
things I noticed were some magnificent ^e- 
cimens of marble in the dining-room, sftkl a 
charming effect of the setting sun shiMng 
down through somo lofty stained glass 
windows. The square formal garden is sin- 
gularly ugly. 

Let me own 1 was shocked at the waste of 
wealth about this needless place. 1 am not 
going to speak of many a deserted home I 
seen in a distant province, many a bate 
hut with the housewife wailing in midst 
for her husband imprisoned to wr,<ng the stern 
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tax from hands which could no longer pay it. 

' 1 will r.ot speak of the awful amount of 
misery -1. bad wituessad but yesterday in the 
Creek Islands. It is 1 know a fftahioiiable 
philosophy to say that public works is onC of 
the best remedies for all this, and that the 
profusion of the wealthy is tlie hope of the 
poor. I do not cure to discuss the point ; 
but I think that even for the poor, money 
may be s^^ent much more' wisely. Hum in^un* 
productive splendour, and on the useless and 
tasteless trappings of royalty. 

A TURKISH nATJl,.. 

Passing through a pleasant paved court 
ornamented with ilowers enough, and with a 
merry little talkative fountain in the centre, 
1 'was soon inducted into the bath toilet, 
which consisted merely of a particoloured 
garment, rather rough, bound round my 
loins, and a towel tied turban-form about my 
head. Thus equipped, I was mounted upon 
a most rickety pair of wooden clogs, and 
led gingerly into the first or outward 
chamber of the bath. It had once been a 
noble apMrtment, with a lofty roof and 
fretted marble walls and cornices. It now 
shared the fate of all things Turkish, and 
had tumbled into a dreary state of ruin and 
decay. A large fat, black rat dashed game- 
somely by us as the door opened, and he 
sprinkled some water over my log with his 
frolicsome tail. 1 had not thought a rat 
was such a playful thing. 

A strong smell of boileil Turk now made 
itself so outrageously demonstrative that a 
pipe became a necessity ; and while en 
gaged in its discussion, I found myself 
introduced into a Mohaiumedaii company 
rather mox’e numerous than I bad antici- 
pated, or, indeed, than appeared convenient 
for the purposes of al.dution. 1 soon ]ier- 
ceived that the bath is a regular house of 
call for scandal and gossiping ; and I wit- 
nessed the pulling to pieces ot many persons 
in authority, an operation which I am 
bound to Siiy was performed with the same 
liveliness and spirit, the s.ame racy appetite 
for forbidilen things which 1 have so 
often observed amongst the western nation of 
whhdi I am a native. 

Turks of various shapes and sizes, and in 
divers stages of their interminable Wiishiug, 
stalked from chamber to cliambor, or stood 
together conversing iii groups while the bath- 
men shaved the hair from their armpits. But 
persons of overwhelming dignity shut them- 
sedyes and their pipes up in little private 
den^ and kept the vulg;u‘ olT by means of 
towels spread carefully over the doorways. 
TJie bathmen 1 noticed seemed ta be all cha- 
racters — licensed jesters, like the one-eyed 
boots of sporting inns. They seemed to 
know everybody's secrets and sly places: it 
was refreshing to observe the use they made 
of these acquisitions. It is my belief tl^t 
many, a lordly did Effeudi went to that bath 


to obtain treasonable xnaiter for the ensuii^c 
week's coffee-house conversation.. For the 
rest, the general ' and distinctive character of 
the Turks was here completely lost, as far as, 
their appearance goes to outward eyes. Many, 
a man who half an hour before seomed to be 
possessed of muscular power enough to rouse 
the envy of a British Grenadier, peeled but 
poorly. I do not ever remember seeing such 
a- remarkable culkctiou of arms amf leggi 
A stragigliug assemblage of very gnarled 
and knotty broomsticks will by no meaflS 
convey to the mind’s eye an adequate ide% 
of their very singuUu' leanness and crooked- 
ness. 

From what may be called the talk and 
perspiratioii-room, 1 w'as now led hobbling 
into another, much hotter. It bad a dome- 
like roof, with little round windows to let in 
the liglit. They would have looked like 
holes, but for the dense steam which collected 
on them. I remember that a condensed 
drop fell upon my nos<'. I did not like it, I 
couUl not divest my imagination of an idea 
that there was a gieasiriess about the water* 
In fact, an iniprehsiou began to make itself 
generally tclt about me that one would want 
rather more good wliolesome washing after 
a Turkish bath than before it. 

I smiled feebly as my attendant led 
me, skating awkwardly, ova* the marble 
floor till we came to a little brass tap 
and a m;irblo b.* sin. Here he bade me 
sit down ; and I did so. I was unwilling 
to hurt his feelings by expresspiing my 
opinion tliat tlie whole afiair, as wr as 
cleanliness might bo concerned, was a delu- 
sion and a snare ; beside, resistance was im- 
possible. I closed my eyes, therefore, u]K>n 
the iilthy puddles round about, and meekly 
resigned myself to my fate, vHbtatever it 
might be. ' 'i 

Now, if an.\body was to interi^pt an 
English and, still r more, an Tvi-h gentleman 
taking a bath, according to the custom of his 
country, the batlicr might, could, should, or 
w'oulil, ill all probability, knock the intiuder 
do^vn ; but, in the East, such an achievement 
would be fairly impossible. I began, there- 
fore, for the first time, to understand how 
attacking a tyrant iu liis bath has alwaya 
been such a vei’y favourite and convenient 
way of getting rid of him. An eastern bather, 
six feet by four, is as helpless as a child. He 
hobbles or skates, as the ease may be, in 
wooden clogs, three inches high, attached to 
the instep by a single narrow strap. He is 
laid down on a block which looks like a 
sarcophagus turned top\vturvy. He is , 
swathed up like a mummy, aii'l, a pipe beij 
put into his lips, lie is left till he feet 
drowsy. Then there looms through the misti 
gigantic, a man with a wouderlully serious 
face, who affords himself a very curious enter- 
tainment at the ex}»ense of li is prostrate victim. 
His open hands press, and punch, and pioke 
the bather iu all possible oiid impossible 
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jitifficiently, the victmi 'isi l'ifiife’dl I'-nmy'lidmiL^d m iti4h<Q ;T>errectiDii 

nattd as helpless as h,Yi Ij^r ami M^^hli3'alT,ayod|i»9M'iiri ^ich alight Jhand^Ui^t 

TO’en being reseated h'e sliafey'-'flai^Wcly’Sil'te' ,I set that! IiudtiLnriAu^li).dowil aa a goase ;yrhc| 
vi’Id or^y which We ;slwtveth -himself -in-Turkey. - My chin ia as 
demon of the batli 4afeey!ii*Idpjl;'4itr4li^y^tih4lr^ jsmooU^taSjiyY^T fW'k^pecie^ of, iypry ; jny 
in h ia hand — it Ipoks' ’ lilc§' 'ihoj) y ftJh-oAi) ' *3 eyc*Ui4)vis ‘jl:fwt>eeAliif irSciiloaiy I 

handle — and he feerhos* ’tiifc'''mW^'^kbU^ liekijy feel farvtheXwanvjte tult on luy rightt ear in 
contided to him with stel^‘anipta!tldlH‘‘'SPriie= vain. My visage and all thereto pertaining 
thing comes olFit in flake’s. The ?fdyae!d6s of is as bave/ftSk^th^il^idnyof .*t lady’s hand. I 
the bath ipa^intaiu these flakes th l)6'e(>ht|n6^t?d qiiite Juy.eiiile during this strafe 

bi the various imi3uritiea’of the skin; butlt operation. > I o'anie. bitlier a rersity ‘etderiy 
am much dispo&eq to ipiostion tlie aeciii^lcy gepileman as^tieeds to be^ I shall deh^irt air 
of this opinion, and liavihg suffered the mo.st adventurous youth on my travel?, au<|;Koteh 
acute ])am from the subsequent contact of my ke^epers will TOpifi® to take nie jni t Vqiiritnd 
clothes, ! have reason to believe that 1 was declare that .^piy 'H^onstaehed twisttf^ into 

very nearly flayed during this process, points sl(^i|p. and dark aha iiibihuating 
though from having been previously nearly enough, tO|go straight thrbilgU th'b heart of 
boiled, and the atmosphere btdng gcnbrally sweet sevenTeen. The barber ebntetajdates 
■warm and greasy,' tlie opettitidn did not 'cause .thp improvement in my personil kf^bkr^nce 
me the acute agony at the tiihe which 'it with. due gi’avity and enjoyment.* I itti the 
would cause lujder ordinary bircuiflstancies. tri\upph of bis art, and he is proud of me. 
Having been lathered iiiorc ilVau‘shflibRhtl^>‘, If iti;vy^yo not for a slight twinge of athost 
with eyes, nose, ears, mouth, and 'bvery fi^|l;r/i?ivp and unaccountable rheatnatism^ I 
crick and cranny in his body Utterly stopfaed be proud of piyaelf. 

up and glutinous with soaj),’ the wrclchcd , xKe^biiu’bt^r veils his eyes wdth his hknds, 
6ejM*cher, after cleanliness under difhcultibS, and prostrates himself before the BeyS Add. 
is at last ]>erfcctly soused with a deluge Of i noilce with a kindred pcang tbat^H^bt.is 
'scalding water, and being swaddled up anew distressed at the depth of his reVerencfe^'kiid 
and led into the outer apartment, the air of I prophesy that myatoi'e qf Turfd^lt ^8tnklj[ 
which strikes upon him as that of an ice- change in the Albanian pOUcll 
house, he sinks exhausted beside the con- shriu^ ere that barber depdi^teth^'i"'. ^ 

soling pipe and coffee which have lieeu us dress and depart 'alsfOl. 

prepared for him. Never is sleep move ,brijnga my linen, which has bOefi‘'^^k^hed at 
grateful than that which follows, though I the path during my ablutions, and holds a 
am bound to confess, for my own part,' that 1 curtain before me as a screen il’bm the Vulgar, 
could notholp dreaming fitfully df the vultiire whijle I put it on. lie is always very parti- 
who had been clawing me, and at last' 1 CuJLar in this respect, and he ^1 not allow 
woke, in imminent apprehension Of liiiii, and to be seen by profane eyes in my shlrt- 
^xmd the barber. sleeves on any account. I must be arrayed in 

Tlie Eastern barber is a distinguished per- the full glory of a gay-coloured plaid khoWilig 
j^Qjiage. lie has been so under all rabid eqat (bought of a Maltese Jew), ^dT 'fliust 
^ c^‘l^pptisms. It was found inconvenient not have on my eyeglass (wliich. I"!’ hear the 
treat, with considerable deference au' indl- B-hp^ans have mistaken for 4 British mil^- 
ji^jjLl who aho enjoyed a sort of absolute tary, 9 rdcrof a high class) before he will list 


desfidiism, — who, in point of fact. Was arrival ^e^^.^fprth. His fierce rug^edyfi^ce and 
jp Ids way, and might doom >vpilnfcmt,%ure, the EiplendQuy Of his 'Albanian 

e^ 9 ^ji|ipji ' if ever the idea should occur to ,dk*peii. and liis glittering avift^ cohtnist, as 
ninr,W being agrceal>le or advantageous* It >t4ey often do, oddly enOugli, J^ith 'the eni'* 
is surprising that barbers invested payment, he has imposea on hiniself. 
fib hiuch dignity should have a lively c’oh- " And now comes the quartet of an hour 
sciousness of their exalted station in society, so pathetically mentioned by old Babelais. 

^ 1. 1 .1 - ■ 1 . * TT j <• j * , 1 .— ...I 


mdeed a natural sentiment, and confmbn to a? galloping i oonsjumption, people iu Turkey 
all magnates alike. I notice, therefore, with- do nOffc pays what things are worth, but what 
out surprise, that the shaver now introdiieed they themsfelves are supposed to be worth, 
tp me nas a dignified charm of manner aful Now* they appear !to find it convenient 
grace of attitude while taking the small hair wherfeVer I' owe anything tq eall me Beya 
out of my nose, and the gray hairs out of my Aik), which sonifies great lord, or soiuethlug 
;>yebrows, which almost causes me to forget ^alto^ther * out ;of the common ayij 

the excruciating anguish arising irOhi so un- theiwere'r’nriii' ruthlessly niulctediiw 4 dliuiA 
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' ' BmaE AUTHOR OF ill A!H¥-»iBflON. 

' ^ ^CttATTifill TUB TWEl^lV^UEtRNTH. 

MiC JTnoiiNToN went straight And lianl ihtd 
all tl^p iutorejjU of the following day. The^c 
demand for Unished goods ; and, 
as ^Ifccted hisbi’angh 9 f the trade, he tocfk 
^4YfiUtage 0 ^ it, and drove hard barj^ains. He 
W 2 f 3 ,shaij;> to tli^o hour at the meeting of his 
brc^tjier iiMigistrates, — giving them the best 
assist^co ot b|s etrong k£n&o^ ami his pow er 
of seeing cojisejiucnces at a^glAnee, and so 
coming to a i*apid decision. Older men, men 
of long standing in tho town, men of fat- 
greater wealth — realised and tui*ned intp 
hind, while his was all floating capital. ‘ch- 
gaged in his tiade — looked to him lor pi^oMpt 
leady wisdom. He was the one deputed to 
and ari'ango with tho police — to lead inall the 
requisite steps. And he caied for their uncon- 
scious deference no more than for the soft] 
west' wind, ,th^t scarcely made the smoke 
^ryni Uie great tall chi nine \s swerVo in its 
straight upward couise. lie was not aware 
of tU^ sileift i-eapect paid to him. If it had 
been otherwise, he wouhl have felt it an 
obstacle in his progress to the Object hp'had 
in view, As it was, he looked to the sneedy I 
accomplishment of that alone. It was' Jus 
mother’s greedy ears tluit .sucked in, from 
the womenkind of tliO'.e magi'.trates and 
wealthy men, how highly Mr. This or Mr 
Thajb thought of Mr. Thornton ; that if he 
had nob been there, things would have gone 
on very differently, — veiy badly, indeed. He 
swept oft hU business light aud loft that day 
It seemed as though his deep mortifi cation of 
yesterd 2 ^,aud the stunned purposeless course 
of the hours jifterwards, had cleared aWay all 
tho uuat?’ from his intellect. He felt his 
power and revelled in it. He eould almost 
deiy his Imart If he luid known it, he coal'd 
have sang the song of the miller who lived by 
the river peo ^ 

1 care tor nobody — 

1/ Nobody caics lor we. 

The evidence against Bouclier aud other 
ringleaders of the luot was takeii beforq him ; 
that againei the three others, ibr oonsi^uraoy, 
faded. But he sternly charged the police to 
be on the watch ; for the swift right arm of 
the law should be in readiness to strike os 
soon as they eould prove a fault. Aud then 
he Jett tho hot peeking room in the borough 
eeui t, and wout out kito the fi esher biut still 


^tp noinp pw again. , , i icv^ 

, "Why, ^nornton ! you’re cutting m 
very poolly, X must say. And how is Mnt 
Thpunton, ? Bqive weather this ! "We doc^j^ 
don’t hive if, 1 can tdl you I” ' 

I b<^g your pardon, Pr. PonafJson, 
ready did nob see you. My mother’s quite 
well, thank }ou. It is a fine day^ aud ^ood 
for the harvest, I hope. If flje wheat is wBJJ 
got in, we shall haye a brisk trade next 
whatever you iloctoys Imve.’* '' , 

"Ay, ay. Each man for himself. Voiir 
bad weather, and your bad times, are idy 
good onu). Wheu tiade is bad, there’s more 
undermining or lieAlth, and preparation for 
death, going on ;imong you Milton men than 
you’re awaici 

" Hot with me, Doctor. I’m made of iron., 
llie news of tlie woi-st bad debt I ever had 
never made my j)ulso vary. Tliis stiike, 
ulnch aflects me moic than anyone else iu 
Milton, >^moie than Hamper, — never epmes 
near my appetite. You must go eloe where 
lor a patient, Doctor.” 

"By the way, you’ve lecommended me a 
good )utienl, poor lady! Not to go on talking; 
ni this heaitless way, I seriously belieVe that 
JMrs Hale — that lady in OVampton, ypu khow 
— hasn’t many w eeks to live. 1 neyer hod Bny 
hope of cure, as I think I told you ; ^ut I’ve 
been seeing her to-day, and I think very 
badly of htr.” 

Mr. Thoiutou was silent. Tho vaulted 
bte.uliiiobs of pulse failed him for ati instant. 

"C’an i do anything. Doctor!” he asked, 
iu an iUtered voice. “ You know-— you would 
bee that uiuney is not very plentiful ; — are 
Uie^e any comtorts or dainties she oilght to 
have 1” ^ 

"No,” replied the Doctor, shaking his 
head. ‘‘ She craves for fruit, — "he has a cb4- 
fctjint fever im lier ; but jargonelle jicaTs 
do as well as anything, and there arc qua|i« 
titic:> of them in the nuiiket.” 

" You will tell me if there is anythin" I 
do, I’m sure,” replied Mr. Thornton. "I rely 
upon you.” 

" QU I ncypr fear ! I’ll not spare ytitir 
purse, — I Imow it’s deep enough. I 
you’d give me caitc-bLincho tor all l&y 
patients, and all their wants.” 

But Mr. TUorntou had no general bene- 
vpleneo, — no uuivei-sal phil.inthropy ; ifew 
even would havT given him credit for strong 
aflections. But he went straiglii to the tint 
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fruit-shop in Milton, and chose out the bunch ! Good afternoon, Mr. Hale. Good , bye, 
of purple grapes with the most delicate bloom ' ma’am.” 

won -them, — the richest-coloured peaches, — j He was gone. Not one word ; not one. 
tjae freshest vine* leaves. They wei*e packed ^ look to Margaret. She believed that ho- had 
dttto a basket, and the shopman awaited the not seen her. Slie went for a plate in silence, 
aaoswer to his inquiry, “Where shall we send land lifted the fruit out tenderly, with the 


to, sir ? 

There was no rejdy. “To 
Mills, I suppose, sir i ” 

“ No ! ” Mr. Thornton said, 
basket to mo, — I’ll take it.” 


“To Marlborough 


“ Give the 


points of her delicate taper hiigers. It was 
good of him to bring it ; and after yesterday 
too ! 

“ Oh I it is so delicious ! ” said Mrs. Hale, 
in a feeble voice. “ How kind of liim to think 


It took up both his hands to carry \i ; and 1 of me ! Margaret love, only taste these 
he had to pruss through the busiest ]»rirt of ‘ grapes ! Was it not good of him ? ” 
the town for feminine sho]>ping. Many a “ Yes ! ” said Margaret, quietly, 
young lady of his acquaintance turned to look “Margaret!” said Mrs. Hale, rather 
after him, and thought it strange to see him querulously, “you won’t like anything Mr. 
occupied just like a ])orter or an errand-boy. Tliornton docs. I never saw anybody so 
He was thinking, “I will not be dauuicd , prejudiced.” 
from doing a.s I choose by tlie thought of her. Mr. Hale had been peeling a peach for his 
Hike to take this fruit to the poor mother, . wife, and, cuttijig oil' a small piece for himself, 
and it is simply right that I should. She he said : 

shall never scorn lue out of doing what I| “If I had any prejudices, the gift of such 
please. A pretty joke, indeed, if, for fear of delicious ffiiit as this would melt them all 
a haughty girl, I faile^l in doing a kindness to away. [ have not tasted such fruit — no ! 
a man 1 liked ! I do it for Mr. Hale, — I do not even in Hampshire — since 1 was a boy; 
it in defiance of her.” land to hoys, I fancy, all fruit is good. I 

He went at an unusual pace, and was soon • remember eating sloes and crabs with a ivlish. 
at Cramptoii. He went upstairs two steps at J)o you remember the matted up currant 
a time, and entered the < Ira wing-room befoi’C bnsln‘s, jMargarot, at the coiner of the west- 
Dixon couhl announce him, — his face flushed, ! wall in the garden at home ? ” 
his eyes shining with kindly earnestness. I Did she not ? did she not remember every 
Mrs. Ilale lay on the sofa lieateil with fever, wentliev-stain on the old stone wall ; the gray 
Mr. Hale was reading aloud. Maigaret w'as and yellow lichens that maiked it like a map; 
working on a low stool by her motiier’s side, the little crane’s-bill that grew in tho 
Her lieart fluttered, if liis did not, at this crevices ? She had keen shaken by the events 
interview. lJut he took no notice of her, — ’ of the last two days ; licr whole life just now 
hardly of Mr. Hale himself; he went up was a strain upon her fortitude; and, some- 
straight with his basket to Mrs. Hale, and how, these careless words of her father's, 
said, ill that subdued and gentle tone whicli touching on the n memhraiice of the sunny 
is so touching when used by a robust man in i times of old, made her start up, and, dropping 
full health speaking to a feeble invalid — her sewing on the ground, she wont hastily 

“I met Dr. Donaldson, ma’am, ami as he out of the room into her own little chamber, 
said fruit would he good for you, i have taken She had hardly given way to tlio first choking 
the liberty — the great liberty — of 1 /ringing, sob, wlien she became aware of Dixon stand- 
jou some that seemed to me fine.” Mrs. ing at her drawers, and evidently searching 
Hale was excessively surprised ; excessively ' for sonietliing. 

pleased ; quite in a tremble of eagerness. Mr. j “Bless me, miss ! TTow you startled me ! 
Hal« with fewer words expresjacJ a deeper Missus is not worse, is she ? Is anything the 
gratitude. i matter ? ” 

^Petch a plate, Margaret — a basket — any-| “No, nothing. Only Tm silly, Dixon, and 

tiling.” Margaret stood up by the table, half want a glass of water. What are you looking 
afraid of moving or making any noise to 1 fori i keep my muslins in that drawer.” 
arouse Mr. Thornton into a oonaeiousiiess of | Dixon did not speak, but went on rum- 
her being in the room. She thought it would • raaging. The scent of lavender came out and 
be so awkward for both to ])e brought into ' perfumed the room. 

conscious collision ; and fancie<l that, from her j At last Dixon found wliat she wanted; 
being on a low seat at first, and now standing what it was Margaret could not see. Dixon 
behind her father, he liad overlooked her in ; faced round, and spoke to her : 
his haste. As if he did not feel the conscious- “Now I don’t like telling you what 1 
ness of her presence all over, though bis eyes wanted, because you’ve fretting enough to go 
had never rested on her ! " through, and I know you’ll fret about this. 

“I must go,” said he, “I cannot stay. If I meant to have kept it from you till night, 
you will forgive this liberty, — my j;ough ' may-be, or such times as that.” 
ways,— itoo abrupt, I fear — hut I will be| “What is the matter? pray, tell me, 
more gentle next time. You will allow me Dixon, at once.” 

the pleasure of bringing you some fruit j “That young woman you go to see— 
again, if 1 should see any that is tempting. , Higgii^, 1 mean.” 


Cba le» Dlclcctu*] 


NORTH ANjd' sbTJTBi 


“Welir’ 

"Well! she died thi^ morning, and her 
sister is here — come to beg a strange thing* 
It seems the young woman who died had a 
fancy fur being buried in somethiug of yours, 
and so the sister come to ask for if, — and t 
was looking for a night-cap that was’nt too 
gooil to give caway.” 

" Oh ! let me find one,” said Margaret, in 
the midht of her tears. “ Poor Bessy ! I 
never thought I should not see her ayain.” 

" Why, that’s another thing. Tliis girl 
down-stairs wanted me to ask you if you 
would like to see her.” 

" But she’s dead ! ” said ]\rarg.irct, turning 
a little pale. “ I never saw a dead jicrson. 
No f I would rather not.” 

" 1 should never h«ave asked you if you had 
not come in. I told her you would not.” 

"I will c,o down and speak to her,” said 
Margaret, aiVaid lest Dixon’s harshness of 
maimer might wound the poor girl. So, 
taking the eap in lier luvud, she went to the 
kitchen. Maiy’s face was all swollen with 
crying, and she biinst out afresh when she 
saw ilargaret, 

“Oh, ma’am, she loved yo, she loved yo, 
she did indeed ! ” -And for a long time 
Margaret could not get her to s:iy aii^dhing 
more th.iu this. At last, her symj)aihy, ami 
Dixon’s scolding, forced out a few facts. 
Nicholas Ifiggius had gone out in tlie morn- 
ing, leaving Bessy as w’ell as on the day | 
betore. But in an hour she was taken worse ; ' 
some neighbour ran to the room where Alary , 
was working ; they did not know where to 
find her father ; Mary had only come in a few j 
minutes before she died. 

“ It were a day or two ago she aved to 
be buritd in .sonu»what o’ yourn. She wex'e 
never tired o’ talking o’ yo. She used to bay 
yo w*"r 0 the preiliebt thing she’d ever 
clapped eyes on. She loved yo dearly. Her 
last wolds were, ‘Give lur my affectionate 
lespects ; an<l ktep father fio’ diink.’ Yo’ll 
come and see her, ma’am. She would ha’ 
thought it a great compliment, I know.” 

JMargaret idirauk a little from ausNvering. 

‘•Yes, peiliaps I may. Yes, I wdl. i’ll 
come before tea. But where’s your fatlier, 
Mary ? ” 

Mary shook her head, and stood up to be 
going. 

“ Miss Hale,” said Dixon, in a low voice, 
“whole’s the use o’ your going to see the pour 
thing laid out I I’d never say a word agiinst 
it, If it could do the girl any good ; and T 
wotild’nt mind a bit going myself, if that 
would satisfy her. They’ve just a notion 
those common folks, of its being a respect to 
the departed. Here,” said she, turning 
sharply rouml, “ I’ll come and see your sister. 
Miss Hale is busy, and she can’t come, or else 
she would.” 

The girl looked wistfully at Margaret. 
Dixon’s coming might be a compliment, but 
it was not the same thing to the poor sister. 


who had had her little paage of jealousy 
during Bessy’s life-time at the intiniaciy 
between her and the young lady. « 

“ No, Dixon ! ” said Margaret with^doi^ion, 
“1 will go. Maiy, you shall see me this 
afternoon.” And for fear of her own 
cowardice, she went away, in order to take 
from herself any chance of ohanging her 
determination. 

jt 

CIIArTER TUB TWENTY BiaHTH, 

That afternoon she walked swiftly to the 
IJiggins’s house. Mary was looking out for 
her, with a half-dibtrubtful face. Mar^ret 
smiled into her eyes to re-assure her. They 
passed quickly through the house-place, up« 
stall's, and into the quiet presence of Uae 
dead. Then Margaret was glad that she had 
come. The face, oltcn so weary with pain, so 
restless witli troublous thoughts, had nowtho 
faint soft smile of eternal rcbt upon it. The 
slow tears gathered into Margaret’s eyes, but 
a deep calm entered into her boul. And that 
was death! it looked more peaceful thaU 
life. All beautiful boriplures came into her 
mind. “ They rest from their labours.” “The 
weajy are at rest.” “ He giveth IJis belov^ 
sleep.” 

Slowly, slowly ]Mar‘yaret turned away from 
the bed. Afiry wa» numbly sobbing in 
hatk-gi’ouud. They went downstairs without 
a woid. 

Bc.sting his hand iiixm the house-table, 
Nicholas Higgins stood iu the nndst of the 
floor ; his great eyes 3t;irtlc<l open by the 
uew's he had licai'd as he came along the 
court fiom many busy tongues. His eyes 
were dry. and fierce ; studying the reality of 
her death ; bringing liinibelt to understand 
that her pJ;ice should know her no more. For 
she had been sickly, dying so long, that he 
had persuaded himself she would not die ; 
that she would “pull tlirough,” 

Ala rga ret ft It as if she had no business to 
be theie, familiarly acquainting herself with 
the suiTouiidings of the death which he, the 
lather, had only just learnt. There had been 
a pause of an instant on the steep crooked 
stall’ wheu she first saw him ; but now she 
tried to steal past his abstracted gaze, and to 
leave him iu the solemn circle of liis house- 
hold misery. 

Alary sat down on the first chair she came 
to, and throwing her apron over her head, 
began to cry. 

The noise ap])eared to rouse him. He took 
sudden hold of Alargaret’s ai m, and held her 
till ho could gather w'ords to speak. His 
throat seemed dry ; they came up thick, and 
choked, and hoai*se : 

“Were yo with her? Did yo see her 
die?” 

“No!” replied Margaret, standi^ still 
with the utmost patience, now she found 
herself perceived. It was some time before 
he spoke again, but he kept his hold on her 
arm. 
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"All men must die,” said he at 'last, With 
a stl'ange sort of gravity, which £rst sug- 
gested to Margaret tiie idea that he had been 
drinking — not enough to intosicate himself, 
hut enough tainiake his thoughts ‘be wildei^d. 
“But she were younger than me.” Still he 
pondered over the event,: not looking at Lfar- 
:aret, thoudi he grasped her light Sud- 
ieiily, he looked up at her with* a ■ wild, 
searching inquiry in ids iglanee.- ' 
sure and certain slie^.deod — 'iiot iii'tndwao^ 
a faint ] — ^she’s been; so before, often.?^ 1; / • «•! 

“She is dead,” replied Margaret. - She felt 
no fear in speaking to him, though liO ’ htirt 
her arm with bis gripe, and wild gleams oame 
across the stupidity of his eyes. 

“She is dead!” she said. 

He looke<l at her still with that searching 
look, which .^emed to fade out ot his eyes as | 


fehe loved -yo— and in my own houses tob, 
where I never asked yo tocbme,yoVidista'en. 
Tt*s very hard upon a man that he eahVgo'te 
tho'ouly cohifoit left;” * . . - I 

Margaret felt that he acknoWled^l^ 
power. ^ Whait iocmid^he do next ? had 
sefvted himselfyOii a^ohair, close tb thb dobr ; 
half^conqUerodi) luilf-vdi^iiting ; intending to 
go .bnt’tu5SOoil:a¥nahe left her posHiotti but 
U4[iil^illiug>"‘t^ J-uiie • ’tlio*' violence ‘be ’had 
tlireatcMied not five minutes before^ ^ Mar-, 
gare1>liaidfher/haud<'0tt'hisai'm. ‘ 

“ Come with me,” she said. " Come ‘and 
see her.” -f- > ' ■ * 

The voicb in which the spoke Waa VervloW 
and solemn ; but there was no fear orqoUbt 
expressed in it, cilhei* of him or of hid 
pliance. He sullenly rose up. He stoUd uii» 
certain, with clogged' m^solntion upod his 
he gazed. Then he suddenly let go his hold 1 face. She waited him- thtiW; • quietly and 
of Margaret, and, throwing his body half ! patiently waited for his ‘tiiuo to move.' ' He 


across the table, lie shook it and every other 
piece of furniture in the room, with his 
violent sobs. Mary came trembling towards 
him. 

“Get thee gone! — get- thee gone!” he 
cried, striking wildly and blindly at her. 
“What do I care for thee ? ” Alargai’et tocric 
her hand, and hold it softly in hers. He 
tore his hair, he beat his head agaiiLst the 
bard wood, then he lay exhausted and stupid; 


had a strange jdoasurc in making her wait ; 
but at last he moved towards the stoics. 

She .and he stejod by the corpse. 

«“ Her last words to Mary were, ‘ Bleep toy 
father fro’ drink.’ ” 

“ It canna hurt her now,” muttered he. 
“ Nouglit can hurt her now.” Then, raising 
his voice to a wailing cry, he went on : “ We 
may quaiTel and fall out — we may make 
pejice and he friends — we may clem to skin 


Still his daughter and Margaret did not , and bone — and nought o’ all our griefs will 


move. Mary trembled from head to foot. 

.At lost — it might have been a quarter of 
an hour, it might have been an hour — he 
lifted himself up. His eyes were swollen and 
bloodshot, and ne seemed to have forgotten 


ever touch her more. Hoo’s had her portion 
on ’em. What wi’ hard work' first; and sick- 
ness at last, lioo’s led the life nt' a dog.' And 
to die without knowing one good piece o* 
rejoicing' in all her days ! Nay; wench, 


that any one was by; he scowled at the ! wliatever lioo said,' hoo can know 'nought 
watchers when he saw them. He shook ‘ about it now, and I imiu ha* a sup o’ drink 
himself heavily, gave them one more sullen just to steady me against sorrow,” 


look, spoke never a woid, but made for the 
door. 

“ Oh, father, father ! ” said Mary, throw- 
ing herself upon his arm, — “ not to night ! 
Any night but to-night. Oh, help me ! he’s 
going out to drink again ! Father, I’ll rot 
leave yo. Yo may strike, but I’ll not leave- 
yo. .She told me last of all to keep yo fro’ 
drink!” : 

, . 'Bat Margaret stood in the dooiway, silent 
yet commanding. He looked up . at /heii 
defyin^y. ' 

“It’s my own house. Stand out q’ tbt 
way, wendb. 'or I’ll make yo!” He had 
shaken oflP Mary with violence : he lucked 
ready to strike Margaret. But she never 
moved a feature — iievor t(j(»k her deep^ 
serious eyes off him. He stared bhek oniher 
with gloomy fierceness. If she had stirred 
band or foot, he would have thrust her aside 
with even more violence than he had used to 
his own daughter, whose taco was bleeding 
from her fall against a chair. 

“What are yo looking at me in that way 
for ? ” asked he at Iasi, daunted and awed by 
her severe calm. “ If yo think for to keep 
me from going what gait I choose, because 


“ No,” said Margaret, solteiiing with his 
softened maiiiior. “You shall not. - If her 
life has been what you say, at any rate she 
ilid not fear death as some do. Oh, you 
should have heard her speak of the life to 
come — the life hidden with God; that ahe^iS' 
now gone to.” - ; ' ilvj -f ^ , t- 

He shook his head, gknciHg^ sideways up 
at Margaret as he did so. His pale, 4iaggaru 
face struck her painfully. ,m- i . 

♦ffYoii are sorely tired. *WherA have you 
been all d'ay^— not at work ^ ' < ’* 

Not at work, sure enough,” said he, with 
a sluHt,. grim laugh. “Not at what ^ yon call 
work, - i were at the Committee till I were 
siekoiied out wi’ trying to make fools hear 
i*easoD. I were fetched to Boucher’s' wife 
afoxHj seven this morning. She’s bed4fist, 
but < she; were raving and raging to know 
where luer dunder-h ended brute of a chap 
was, as if I’d to keep him — as if he were fit 
tobe rbled’.by'me^ The d— d fool, who has 
put his foot in all our plans i And I’ve ’ 
walk^' my feet sore wi’ going about for to 
see men who would not be seen; now the laW' 
is raased again us. And I were Boi^e-beilrtod, 
too, whichk. worse than sore-footed ; abdif I 
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did mr-ftf fKU»iid;whai,olaed io;-ti:^at jtn6^ i£n'featedrbamg.iif>8et 

la^ a^d||^^mgihfer&^/ >B4s8,rliiia8,| the^Jookd, of a^mpatliialog keighboai^*'' So ko. 
thQu.W0iul;(jL*^tir]dirottl(iatti!t; afidlMaigafert i^ked iil^sileuoeK.'^:^ ^ 
thou 1 ” turning to the pooir damb'forku<wii8h' /i^Aste ^t neaT^tlieistkeet in whsiehite lcdiiW 
' '«r !niij ,i{i\ .uyti\i*rAL | (ToWniatiihiO <ilothoo/h& 
aaidiMltiigarelijil'^^ am»aur^! htiilds/^and ahoeaii .{: r ji.n* r n- v I 

^Uididtuot'knovr :. ouit^d auddbih ^ But i jahoubi >. infappeit; vha’ ' 'cloned na^ell^ 

.jlO)Wji]jfQu.eee,,it.wouid]b[jdifftife»t/j‘4iyoit'd6, diwiB? •<-' fL ':-.*- j 

inb^tj-ypudo Bte.ht^r IjfingKthoc^ ^^dUthear! .MBrcartAiiiiy wohldi ha^TO beeiadesirabjej^biit 
]whht ahe aaid wIlh.iiherMJaBt Wea^hiK You; Mafgui'ct assured hiiii he ^iopld be nllo#oa 
go d ’* ' i . i < M I H ^o!( 1 > H (M j t. » > I n to^Iiiitoiiheiyaiid, and have and 

No answer. w>Iu fact^i^wherel wak hj^italook provided^ sihe .could not i let' him 8}i|> ouft^ 
foU'.comfdtfe? Im,. •, I., hel* in^ds, just bheri. ' /; 

^‘Come home with me,” said she 'at laat, i i,!Whilfe he ‘followed the houri^sorvant along 
whih7>^ jl)OJidr Yt^iitjui^, hall; itrena^ling.' at "her tha paeaage, aiidthrough the^kilcheti, stepping 
otfjai'propoeal.as she made it.- < “At least J^ou cautiously ou every dark ntai'kiint the p^tetti 
sMl} hhVo some comliQitable food^ which i*m of the oil-cloth iu <fmler to conceal his ditty , 
Buireryouneeid.’* h • fbottprints, Margaret' ran upstairs. She^iaet 

.,f* YoVe fathers a pardon 1”. asked ho, with Dixon on the landing* 

arsudflien Uu'uiAihis ideat. i - • ■ ' — ^ How is mamma ?-*-where is ‘papa 1 *' * d 

i t* He was,’,’ said Margaret, shortly. Missus was tired^> and gone ihto her own 

,“X'il go and! take d dish o*;tea with him,'* room. She had wanted td go to bed, but 
since ',yiQ!ye asked mo. ' Tve many a thing 1 Dixon had peiwaaded her to lie down on t^e 
often wished to say? to: a parson, and rm sohi, and: have her tea brought to her thei’O'^ 
nqt particular as to Whether he’s preaching it would be better than getting restless by 
now, or not.” * bding loot long iii bdd; 

Margaret was perplexed ; his drinking tea So far, sC good. But where was Mr. Itale 1 
witli her fatlier, who w’ould be totally unpre- In the • drawing-room. Margaret went in 
pared for his visitor — her mother so ill-^ half breathless with the burned story she had 
seemed utterly out of the question ; and yet to tell. Of course, she told it incompletefy-^ 
if she drew back now, it would bo w^orse tlian and her father was rather “ taken aback ” by 
ever-^ure to drive him to the gin-shop. She the idea of the drunken weaver awaitiiig Mm 
thought if she could only get him to iu liis quiet study, with w'hom he was expected 
their own house, it w<a8 so gi^at a stei) gained to drink tea, and on wliose behalf Margdret 
that sl:» .wuUld tnisfc to the chapter of was mixionsly pleading. The meek, 
accideufs jCqr the next. ■ hearted Mr. Hale would have readily tr^' to 

“ Goodbye^ ou’d wench ! WeVo parted console him in his grief, but, ttnluckiW, thl 
company at last, we have ! But thoulst point Margaret dwelt upon most forcibly Weis 
been a blessiu’ to thy father ever it sin’ the fact of his having been drinking, audllieflP 
thou wert bom. Bless thy white lips, lass, having brought liim home with her as a last 
— ^they’ve a smile on ’em now ! and I’m glad expedient to keep him from the giit sb9i>« 
to see it once again, though I’m lone and One little event had come out of another so 
forlorn for evermore.” naturally that Margaret was hardly ccmSciCus 

He stooped down and fondly kissed his of what she had done, till she saw the slight 
daughter ; covered up her face, and turned to look of repugnance on her father’s face.^ ‘5^ 
foUoU^ Margaret* She had hastily gone down “ Oh, papa ! he really is a man you wiUmot 

stairs to teU Mary of the arrangement ; to say dislike — ifyou won’t be shocked to begin witbJ^ 
it was the only way she could think of to keep But, Margaret, to bring a drunken num 
him-froih,.tihe gin-palace ; to urge Mary to home — ami your mother so ill ! ” ' i* 

come too, for her heart smoto her at the idea' : Margaret’s couutenaiice fell. "1 aiU sorry, 
of les^in^ the poor aifectiouate girl alone, pafia. .He is very quiet — he is not tq)sy4lk 
But Mary had friends among the neighbours, ,all. He was only rather strange at firsty bub 
slie' eaidi Iwho would come in ami sit a bit that 'might be the shock of poor 
with her; tit was all right ; but father-^ ' death.” Margaret’s eyes filled with tears.' 

He was there by them as she would have Mr. Hale took hold of her sweet pleading' 
spoken tnore^ He had shaken oiF bis emotion face in both his hands, and kissed her 
aa i£ he was ashamed of having eten.giveu forehead. 

way«1klit; and had even o’erlesiped himself “It is all right, dear. I’ll go and make 
so much that he assumed a sort of bitter him as comfortable as I can, and do ypw 
mirth, like the crackling of tboi^ns. under a attend tef your mother. Only, if you eim 
pot. ‘ ^ come in 'and make a third in the study,;!. 

“ I’m going to take my tea wi’ her father, shall be glad.*' 
lam!” “ Oh, yes — thank you.” But as Mn Hale 

But he slovu^d his cap low down over his was leaving the a*oonj, she ran after hhn : 
Wows, as Ao) went out into, tlie street,, ami “Papa— you must not wonder at what he 

looked neither tc/ the right nor to the left, says: he’s an— I mean he does not be- 
whLle he iraujped along by Margaret’s: aide.; lleve in- much of what we do.” ' 
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^ Oil dear ! a drunken infidel weaver ! ” 
aald Mr. Hale to liiuiself, in dismay. But to 
Margaret he only said, “If your mother 
goes to sleep, bo sure you come directly.’* 

Margaret went into her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Hale lifted herself u}) from a doze. 

“ When did you write to Frederick, Mar- 
garet ? Yesterday, or the day before ?” 

“ Yesterday, luaiuma.” 

“ Yesterday. And the letter went ? 

“Yes. I took it myself.” 

“ Oh, Margaret, I’m so afraid of his coming ! 
If he should be recognised ! If he should be 
taken! If lieslioidd bo executed, after all 
these years that he has kept away and lived 
in safety ! I keep falling asleep and dreaming 
that he is caught and being tried.” 

“ Oh, mamma, don’t be afraid. There will 
be some risk, no doubt ; but we will lessen it 
as much as ever we can. And it is so little ! 
Now, if we were at Helstone, there would be 
twenty — a hundred times as much. There 
everybody would remember him ; and if 
there was a stranger known to be in the 
house, they would be sure to guess it w'as 
Frederick ; while here, nobody knows or 
cares for us enough to notice what w'e do. 
Dixon W'ill keep the door like a dragon — 
won't jou, Dixon — while be is here ? ” 

“Tliey’ll be clever if they come in past me ! ” 
said Dixon, showing her teeth at the bare 
idea. 

“And he need not go out, except in the 
dusk, poor fellow 1 ” j 

“Poor fellow ! ” echoed Mrs. Halo. “ 3hit I 
almost wish you had not written. Would it 
be itoo late to stop him if you wrote again, 
Mar^t ? ” 

“fm afraid it would, mamma,” said Mar- 
garet, remembering the urgency with which 
she had entreated him to come directly, if he 
wished to see his mother alive. 

“ I always dislike that doing things in such 
a hurry,” said ^Mrs. Hale. 

Margaret was silent. 

^ ‘ Come now, ma’am,” said Dixon, with a 
kind of cheerful authority, “ you know see- 
ing Master Frederick is just the very thing 
of ail others you’re longing for. And I’m 
gl^ Miss Margaret wrote off straight 
without shilly-shallying. I’ve had a great 
mind to do it myself. And well keep him 
snuff, depend upon it. There’s only Martha 
in the house that would n(it do a good deal to 
save him on a pineli ; and I’ve been thinking 
she might go and see her mother just at 
that very time. She’s been saying once or 
twice she should like to go, for her mother 
has had a stroke since she came here ; only 
she didn’t like to ask. But ill see about 
her being safe off, as soon as we know wlieu 
he comes, God bless him ! So take your tea, 
ma’am, in comfort, and trust to me.” 

Mrs. Hale did trust in Dixon more than in 
Margaret. Dixon’s words quieted her for 
the time. Margaret ])oured out the tea in 
silence, trying to think of something agree- 


able to say ; but her thoiiglits made answer 
something like Daniel O’Hourke, when tlie 
man-in-the-moon asked him to get off his 
reaping-hook, “Tlie more you ax us, the 
more we won’t stir.” The more she tried to 
think of soinetliing — anytliiiig besides the 
danger to which Frederick would be exposed 
— the more closely her imagination clung to 
the unfortunate idea presented to her. Her 
mother prattled with Dixon, and seemed to 
have utterly forgotten the possibility of Fre- 
dei-ick being tried and executed — ^utterly 
forgotten that at her wish, if by Margaret^i 
deed, he was summoned into this danger. 
Her mother was one of those who throw out 
terrible j) 08 sil)ilities, miserable probabilities, 
unfortunate chances of all kinds, as a rocket 
throw's out sparks ; but if tlie sparks light 
on some combustible matter, they smoulder 
fir.^t, and burst out into a frightful flame at 
la.st. JMargarct was glad when, her filial 
[ dutic.s gently and carefully performed, she 
j could go down into the study. She won- 
j dered how her father and Nicholas Higgins 
had got on. 

In the first place, the decorous, kind- 
hearted, simple, old-fashioned gentleman, had 
unconsciously called out, by his own reline- 
ment and courteousnoss of manner, all the 
latent courtesy in the other. 

Mj*. Hale treated all his fcllow-crentures 
alike ; it never entered into his head to make 
any differencebecause of their rank. He placed 
a chair for Nicholas ; stood up till he, at Mr. 
Halo’s request, took a seat ; and called him, 
invariably, “Mr, Higgins,” mstaa<I of the 
curt “ Nicholas ” or “ Higgins,” to which the 
“drunken infidel weaver” hail been accus- 
tomed. But Nicholas was neither an habitual 
drunkard nor a thorougli infidel. Ho drank 
to drown care, as he would have himself ex- 
pressed it ; and he was infidel so far as he 
had never yet found any form of faith to 
which he could attach himself, heart and 
soul, 

Margaret w^aa a little surprised, an<l very 
much pleased, when she found her father and 
Higgins in e.arnest con vernation, — each speak- 
ing with gentle politeness to the other, how- 
ever their opinions might clash. Nicholas — 
clean, tidied (if only at tlie pumi)-trough), and 
quietr spoken — was a new creature to her, 
who had only seen him in the rough inde- 
pendence of his own hearthstone. He had 
“slicked” his hair down with the fresh 
water; he had adjusted his neck-handker- 
chief, and borrowed an odd candle-end to 
polislx his clogs with ; and there he sa^ en- 
forcing some opinion on her father, with a 
strong Darkshire accent, it is true, but with 
a lowered voice, and a good earnest com- 
posure on his tace. Her father, too, was 
interested in what Uis companion was saying. 
He looked round as she came in, smiled, and 
quietly gave her his chair, and then sat down 
afresh as quickly as possible^ and with a little 
bow of apology to Lis guest for, the interrup- 
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tion. Higgitis. nodded to her as a sign of 
gi eeiing ; and she softly adjusted her working 
materijus on the table, and prepared to listen. 

“As I was a-sayiiig, sir, I i^eekon yo’d not 
ha’ much belief in yo if yo lived here, — if 
yo’d been bred here. I ax your pardon if I 
use wrc)Bg words ; but what I ineaii by belief 
just now, is a-thiiikiug on sayings and luaxiins 
and promises made by folk yo never saw, — 
about the things and the life yo never saw, 
nor no one else. Now, yo say these are true 
things, and true sayings, and a true life. 1 
just say, where’s the proof? There’s many 
and many a one wiser, and scores better 
learned than T am around me, — folk who’ve 
had time to think on these things, — wdiilc my 
time has had to bo gi’en up to getting my 
bread. Well, I sees these people. Tlieir lives 
is pretty much open to rue. They’re real 
folk. They don’t believe i’ the Bible, — ^iiot 
tliey. They may say they do, for form’s sake ; 
but Lord, sir, d’ye think their first cry i* th’ 
morning is, ‘ What shall I do to get hold on 
eternal life?’ or ‘What shall I do to fill 
my purse this blessed day? Where shall I 
go? What bargains shall I strike?’ The 
purse and the gold and the notes is real 
tilings ; things as can be felt and touched ; 
them’s realities ; and eternal life is all a talk, 

very fit for I axe your pardon, sir ; yo’rc 

a parson out o’ work, I believe. Well I I’ll 
never speak disrcspeclful of a man in the 
safiie fix as I’m in iiiyscl’. But I’ll just ax 
yo another question, sir, and I duiuiot want 
yo to answer it, only to put it in yo’r pipe, 
and smoke it, afore yo* go for to set down ns, 
who only believe in what we see, as fools 
and noddies. If sjxlvaiion, and life to come, 
and what not, was true — not in men’s words, 
but ill men’s hearts’ core — dim yo not think 
they’d din us wi’ it as they do wi’ political 
’coiioiny ? They’re mighty anxious to come 
round us wi’ that piece 0’ wisdom ; but 
t’other would be a greater convarsion, if il 
were true.” 

“ But the masters have nothing to do with 
your religion. All that they are connected 
with you in is trade, — so they think, — and all 
that it concerns them, therefore, to rectify 
your opinions in is the science of trade.” 

“ I’m "lad, air,” said Higgins, with a curious 
wink of ills eye, “that yo put in, ‘so they 
think.’ I’d lia’ thought yo a hypocrite, I’m 
afeard, if yo hadn’t, fur all yo’r a parson, or 
raythcr becau^io yo’r a parson. Yo see, if yo’d 
spoken o* religion as a thing that, if it w-as 
true, it didn’t concern all men to press on all 
men’s attention, above everything else in tins 
’vavsal earth, I should ha’ thought yo a 
knave for to be a parson ; and I’d rather 
think yo a fool than a knave. No offence, 1 
hope, sir.” 

*• None at idl. You consider me mistaken, 
and I coiisider^you far more fatally mistaken. 

I don’t expect to cpnvince you in a day, — ^not 
in one conversation ; but let us know each 
other, and speak freely to each other about 


these thln|^, and truth will preml. I 
should not believe in God if I did not beUey% 
that. Mr. Higgins, I trust, wliatever else yon 
have given up, you believe” — (Mr. .Hale’s 
voice dropped low in reverence) — “you be* 
lieve in Him.” 

Nicholas Higgins suddenly stood straight 
stiff up. Margaret started to her feet,-^or 
she thought, by the working of his face^ hja^ 
was going into convulsions. Mr. Hale Idokai^’ 
at lier dismayed. At last Higgins 
words : ^ 

“ Man ! I could fell yo to the ground for:! 
tempting mo. Whatton busine-ss have yo to^!, 
try me wi* your doubts ? Think o’ her lying, 
theere, after the life lioo’s led ; and think then 
how yo’d deny me the one solo comfort left— 
that there is a God, and that He set her bejr, 
lifii I duniiot believe she’ll ever live again/* 
said he, sitting down, and drearily going 
as if to the uusympathising fire. “1 dunuot 
bolh-ve in any other life than this, in which 
she dreed such trouble, and had such never** 
ending cave ; and 1 cauno bear to think 
it were all a set o’ chances, that might ha* 
beej) altered wi’ a breath o’ wdnd. There’s 
many a time wdieii I’ve thoiiglit I didun 
believe in GoJ, but I’ve never put it fair out 
before me in words as many men do. I umy 
Ini’ laughed at those who did, to brave it out 
like — but I have looked round at after, to 
see if JJe lieard me, if so be there was a He ; 
but to-day, when I’m left desolate, I wunnbt 
listen to yo wi’ yo’r questions, and 3’0’r doubts. 
There s but one tiling steady and quiet i* all 
tins reeling w orld, and, reason or no reason. 
I’ll cling to that. It’s a’ veiy well for happy 
folk — ” 

Margaret touched his arm veiy softl}'. She 
hail not spoken before, nor had he heard her 
rise. 

Nicholas, we do not want to reason ; you 
mi.suiiderstaiid my father. We do not reason 
— wc believe ; and so do you. It is the one 
sole comfort in such timess.” 

He turned round and caught her hand« 

“ Ay ; it is, it is ” — (brushing away the tears 
with the back ol his hand). — “But yo 
know, she’s lying dead at home ; and I’m 
welly dazed wi’ sorrow', and at times I liardly 
know what I’m saying. It’s as if speeches 
iolk ha* made— clever and smart things as 
I’ve thought at the time — come up now my 
heart’s welly brossen. Th’ strike’s failed ^ 
well ; dun yo’ know that, miss ? I were coin- 
ing whoam to ask her, like a beggar as I anL 
for a bit o’ comfort i* that trouble; and t 
were knocked down by one who telled me she 
were dead — -just dead. That were all; but 
that were enough for me.” 

Mr. Hale blew his nose, and got up to 
snuff the candles to conceal his enic^ion. 

“ He’s not an infidel, Margaret ; how could 
you say so ?” 'muttered ne reproachfully, 

“ I’ve a good mind to read him the fourteenth, 
chapter ol Job.” 

“ Not yet, papa, I think. Perhaps not at 


itll; Let ns ask him ahtm't^the etiMke. ^d- thei^r ox^h'Wel, without either mikst'ers ox^ 


Nh^HolaB. "Their book-stuIF goes in at^'one a hit Stupid, or forget how One ]^ng hangs 
eAr^doutat t’other. 1 can make nought on another — ^why, in time I may get to see 
oh^t. Afore Hamper aiul me had this sj^it, thO tnith of it: or I xna^ not.^ he 

th*^,overIooker tellcd him I were stirring up boilhd to say I shall end iii thinking th^jsiamo 
th* men to ask for higher wages ; andUamrier atf auy,riian. And I’m not one who think 
met me one day in th’ yard. He had a thiil tnitli pan’ he shaped out in words, all neat 
book i’ his hand, and aa^'s he, ‘Higgins, and clean, as th’nien at th’ foundry cut out 
Pm told you’re one of those damnerf fools that sheet-iron. Same, bones won’t go doum wi’ 
think you can get higher wages for asking every brie. lyirsti'ck here i* this mJm’s' throat, 
for ’em; ay, and keep ’em up too, when add theta'i* t’other’s. Let alohOWl^i when 


chance and try if yoVe any sense in yoi ‘weak for that. , Folk who^jelai^up to doctor 
Hero’s a book written by a friend o* mine, th* world wi’ their truth,' inUat ‘‘suit different 
and if yo’il read it yo’ll see how wages find for dpeirent^minds; and be a bit tender in 


many of the mastei's’) on false premises, halving beeh'iii thi^ preaching line, and having 
Tliey reckoned on their fellow-tnen as if thpy had ' to ‘ W 'and bring folk o’er toj«/bat yo 
possessed the calculable powers of machines, thou^fhf'Was it light* WiCy'o* thinkinsP^^d yo 


that the representations of their* injuries bo/ convfjf fed, if' they could ; and m yo^^r 
would have the same effect on strdngers' far p^'eaching did yb stop every now and then, 
away as ti\e injuries (iiuicicd or real) had and .say, Tmlf to them and half tbyq’^el*, ‘ But 
Upon themselves. They were consetpiently yo’re such a pack o'* fools, that I’ve 'A' strong 
aarprised and indignant at the poor Irish, notion it’s no use my. tiiyirig to pdt sCnso 
who had alio we<l themsolvea to be imported intoyo?’ I were iiot'i* th* best state, I’ll 
and brought over to take their places. own, for taking in what Hathper’s friCnd had 

indignation was tempered in soine degft?'by to say — I were so vexed.at the way it wereput 
contcin})t for “them Irishers,” and bypi^ tome — but I thCiight, ‘Come, I’ll see, what 
sure at llie idea of the bungling Avny inXvmich these chaps has got to say,'and try it it’s them 
they would set to work, and perplex their or me that’s th* noodle.* So I lookth* book 
new masters with their ignorance and stupi- and tugged at it ; but, Lord bless yo. it went 
dity, strange exaggerated stories of which on about capital and labour, ana labour 
were already spreading through the town*, apd capital, till it fair sent me off to sleep. 
But the most cruel cut of all was that of the f ne'er could rightly fix i* my mind which 
Milton workmen, who had defied and dis- was which ; and it spoke on ’em as if they 
obeyed the commands of the Union to keep vartnes or vices ; and wliat I wanted for 
Ac peace, whatever came ; wlioliad origin'afcea to know were the rights o’ ineh, whether 
mscorcl in the camp, and spread the panic of they were rich or poor — so be they only 
the law being arrayc<l against them. were men.” 

" And so the strike is at an end,” said " But for all that,” Kiid Mr. Ilale, " and 
Margaret.” granting to the full the offensiVenesa, flie 

" Aye, miss. . It’s save who save can. Tli’ folly, the unchristiaimess of Mr; Hamper’s 
factory doors will need open wide to-moiTOw' way of speaking to you in recommiending his 
to let in all who’ll be axing for work ; if it’s^ friend’s book, yet if it told you what he said it 
only just to show they’d nought to do \vl* a did, that wages find their own ICvel, and that 
measure, w'hich if w’e’d been made o’ th* the most successful strike cah only force 
right stuff would ha’ lu’ought wages up td a them up for a moment, to sink in far greater 
]K>int they’n not been at this ten year.” proportion afterwards in consequence of that 

"You’ll gut work, shan’t you #” asketl vei'y strike, the book would have told you 
Margaret. " You’re a famous workman, are the truth.*’ 

not you ? ” " Well, sir,” said Higgins, rather doggedly ; 

" Hamper ’ll let me work at his mill, when “ it might, or it might not. There’s two 
he cuts off his right hand— not i)e fore, and opinions go to settling that point, But siip- 
nbt at after,” said Nicholas, quietly. Mar- pose it was truth double strong,*' It ^©1*6 iiQ 
gkvet w’as silenced and sad. truth to me if I couldna toko it iL ji 'jwesay 

About the wage.s ?” said Mr. Hale. "You’ll there’s truth in yon Latin bb<i^*‘dii your 
mt be offended, but I think you make somC shelves ; but it’s gibberish and ’&^,fruth to 
8 &d inistakcs. I should like to reacU you' mfe/ unless I know the meanihg b' i^e yords. 
sdme rtixiavks in a book I have.” Ho got up It yo, sir, or any other knowfledgablC patient 
affd%ent to his book-shelvcs. man come to me, and says he’iriarii what 
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th’ way of |[iving it too, or th’' poor sick 
fools ra^ spit it out i* thoir fece?u Now 
Tlaraper' first gi >8 me a box on,mj ear, aud 
tlieu Uo, throws his big bolus at 'mo, ^d ,says 
he reckonk tty'll do me uo good, Tm such a 
fool, bju^were it is.” , , , 

J, yisn some of the kindest (ipij wisest of 
the ip^ters would meet some ' of \oU .men, 

1 1 A».‘ •- ! - ij. 


" You forget J ” eaid Margaret ‘ “ I don’t 
ku<)w much of Boucher ; but th«».only t^mo 
saw him it was not ms own sufieribgs ha 
spoke of, but those of lus sick wiik-^bis Uttli 

** True ! but he wei'e not mad,o of iron liinvp. 
sel’. He'd ha’ cried out for nis own sorrowi,, 
Uexi. He were not one to bear,” j- 

“How came he into the Union?” asked 
Margaret, iupoccntly. '‘You don’t seem 
have had ipuch ivsjject for him ; uor gained' 


iromyqiir ignorance — excuse me, JVp^ 

— on subjects wliich it is for tlie mutual in- 
terest of both masters and men bhould be 
well understood by liotU. T wonder” — (half 
to his daughter), “ if Mr. Thornton might not 
be induced to do such a thiim ? ” 

“ Remember, pai»a,” said she, in a veiy 
low vffioe^ “wl)at he said one day — about 
governments, you know.” She was unwilling j 
to make ai^y clearer alluhion to the conversa- 
tion they had held on the mode of governing 
work-people — by giving men intelligence 
enough to rule themselves, or by a wise cles- 
potisiu on the part of the master — for slie 
saw that Higi^lns had caught Mr. Thornton’s 
luimc, if not Uie whole ot the speech : indeed, 
lie began to speak of him. 

“Thornton ! He's the chap that wrote otf 
at once for these Xribliers ; and led to th* riot 
that ruined th* stiiko. Even Jlaiiipei, wi* all 
his bullying, would ha* \Aai(<.d a while — but 
it’s a word ami a blow wi’ 'j’hointoij. And, 
now, when th’ Union would ha* thanked him 
for following up th’ chase after* lioucher, and 
them chaps who went right again our com- 
niaiuTb, it’s Thornton who steps forravd and 
coolly hays that* as th* strike’s at an end, he, as 
party injured, doesn’t want lo press the charge 
again the rioters. I thought he’d had more 
jiluck. I thought he’d ha’ curried his point, 
and had his revenge in an open way ; but 
says he (one in court tolled me liis very words) 
‘they are yell known ; they will find the 
natural punishment of their conduct, in the 
difficulty they will meet wi’ in getting employ- 
ment. That will be severe enough.’ 1 only 
wish they'd "cotclied Boucher, and had him 
up before Hamper. I see th’ oud tiger setting i 
on liim ? would he La’ let liim off I Not he ! ” 

“ Mr. Thornton was right,” said Margaret, 

” You are angry against bouchor, Nicholas j 
or else you ivould be the tirst to see that 
where the natural punishment would be 
severe enough for the ufieiice, any farther 
puiiisliment would be something like revenge.” 

“ My daughter is no great friend of Sir. 
Thornton’s,” said Mr, Hale, smiling at Mar- 
garet; while ahe. as red as any cornatioin 
began to work witu double diligence, “ but I 
believe what she says is the truth. 1 like 
him for it.” 

“ Well, sir I This strike has been a weary 
piece o’ business to me ; and ^o'll not wonder 
if I’m a bit put put wi’ seeing it fail, just for 
a few men, ,w^ would na siiiler in sdenc^ 
and hon’d put^ uratp and firm.” 


much gc^d fiom having him in.” 

Higgins’s brow clouded. He was silei^ 
for a minute or two. Then he said, shoiltli^' 
enough : ^ 

“It’s not for me to speak o’ th’ Unipiu'* 
What they does, they does. Them that is ^ 
a trade must hang together ; and if they’ll 
not filling to take their chance along wi’ to* 
rest, th* TJ uioii lias ways and meaiib.” 

]^..Hale saw that Higgins was vexed 
the tuni the couvorsatiouhad taken, and wapt 
.silent. Not so Margaret, though she saw 
Ifiggins’b feeling as clearly as he did. 
instinct she tell, that it he could but be 
brought to express liiiusell in plain words^ 
something clear would be gamed on which to 
argue for the light and the just. 

“And what are the Union’s ways and 
means ? ” 

He looked up at her, as if on the point ct 
dogged re^iblaIlce to Jier wish for information. 
But her calm face, fixed on his, jiatient and 
trustfiii, compelled him to answer. 

“ Well 1 If a man doesn't belong to th* 
Union, thhin as works next looms has orders 
not to sptaU to him— rif he’s soiry or ill it’s a* 
the same ; he’s oul o’ bounds ; he’s none o’ 
us ; he comes among us, he works among ua, 
but he's none o’ us. I' some places them’s 
fined who speaks to him. Yo try that, miss;, 
try living a year or two among them as looks 
away if yu look at ’em ; try working within* 
two yards o* crowds o’ men who }o know 
have a giiiiding grudge at y> in llnor hearts 
— to >\liom if yo say yo’r glad, not an eye 
brightens, uor a. lip moves, — to whom if yo’r 
hcart’b heavy, yu can never say nought, be- 
ciiu>>e they’ll ne’er take notice on } our sighs 
or sad look.s (and a man's no nitUi wlio’ll 
groan out loud ’bout folk asking him what’s 
the matter 1 ) — just yo try that, uiibS — ten 
hours for three hundred da^s, and \o‘ll kupw^v 
a bit what th’ Union is.'* 

“Whyl” bah I Margaret, “what tyranf^ I 
this is! Nay, Higgins, I don't care onu 
straw for your anger. I know jou can’t be 
angry with me if you would, and I mubt teU. 

3 outlie truth: that I ne\er lo.id, in all th 0 
liistOi*y X have read, of a iinu’e blow lingering , 
torturp than this. And \ou belong to the 
Union | Aud you talk ot "the tyranny of the 
masters 1 ” 

“ Nfiy,” said Higgins, “yo may say what 
yo like ! Tlie dead staiul between yo and 
6 V 0 ry angry word o’ luiuo. D ye tliink 1 for- 
get -who’s lying there, aud how hoo loved yo ? 
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An^ it's th' mastei's os has made us sin, if th* 
tJnion is a siu. Not this .genajratioQ luajbe, 
but their fatheis. Their Sithei-s ground our 
fathers to the very dust ; — ground us to 
powder ! P.^j-son I I reckon, I’ve heerd my 
mother road out a text, ‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and th’ children’s teeth are set 
on edge*/ It’s so wi* them. In those days of 
sore oppi’ession th* Unions began ; it were a 
necessity. It’s a necessity now, ;uicording to 
me.' It’s a witlistauding of injustice, |xist, i 
present, or to come. It may be like wai’ ; 
along with it come crimes ; but I tliiuk it 
were a greater crime to let it alone. Our 
only chance is binding men together in one 
common interest ; and if some are cowards 
and some are fools, they muu come along and 
join the great march, wliose only strength is 
in numbers.” 

“OK!’’ said Mr. Hale, sighing, “your 
Union in itself would be be.auiiful, glorious, 
— it woJiM be Christianity itself — if it were 
but for an end which affected the good of all, 
instead of that merely of one class as opposed 
to another.” 

“I reckon it’s time for mo to be going, 
air,” sahl Higgins, as the clock st.ruck ten. 

“Home 1 ” stii<l Margaret, very softly. lie 
understood lur, and took her offered hand. 
“Home, miss. Vo may trust me, tho’ I am 
one o’ th’ Union.” 

“ T do trust you most thorongljly, Nicholas.” 

“Stay!” said IMr. T-lalc*, hurrying to tJio 
book-shelves. ‘‘iMr. Pliggiiis ! I’m sure you’ll 
join us in family prayer f” 

Higgins looked at Margaret, doubtfully. 
Her gravo sweet eyes met his ; there was no 
compulsion, only deep interest ia them. 
He did not speak, but he kept his jdace. 

Margaret the Church woman ; luir father the 
Dissenter; Higgins the Infidel ; knelt down 
together. It did them no harm. 

PARIS UPON WHEELS. 

The population of Paris living upon wheels 
may be divided into three distinct classes. In 
the first place there are the cabmen who 
.drive the vehiclfs which ply for hire from 
.their public stands near the kerb stone. 
Tlieee are drivers of voitures de place. In 
the second ]>la';e there are the drivers of the 
more aristocratic broughams, which wait for 
their fare under private gateways, and which 
have all the appearance without entailing tlie 
expense of a private carriage. *rhese are 
drivers of voitures do remise. In the thii’d- 
place there are the drivers and conductors of 
omnibuses. 

Of this population upon wheels I propose 
to give some curious details which are not 
familiar, I believe, to English readers. 1 
shall begin with tlie hackney cabmen, their 
vehicles, and regulations. 

'I’he hackney cabs of Paris are nineteen 
hundred and ninety-nine in number. Oftliese 
not more than sixteen hundred and forty-six 


are in constant use. They are distributed in 
seventy-four stands. They are the property 
of seven or eight companies or administra- 
tions, whose head-quarters are the BarriCTe 
du Combat^ the Barridre de la Villete, and 
the Barri^re du Maine. Each twb-horse cab 
has a reserve of two horses : each dne-horse 
cab gives emplojmaent to two quadinipeds. 
It is estimated that the hackney cab horses of 
Paris are six thousand strong. They are 
generally worn-out cavidiy steeds, bought for 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred frfcncs. 
The fares of these cabs vary from one franc 
two sous to one franc and a half the journey 
— between any two points within theBarridres. 
To these fares should be added the pourboire 
wliicU the traveller is expected to give to the 
cabman. This pourboire system may be 
noticed jis the worst feature of any system of 
service in Paris. A lady orders a* cap to be 
sent home — tho boy who carries it begs a 
pourboire : a pastrycook sends a tart for 
dinner ; invariably his smart a])prentice asks 
for a fi‘w sons ; and very sulkily the shoe- 
maker's lad turns from your apartment should 
you fail to reward him, for carrying his 
maslor’s goods, with a trilling gratuity. But 
the Paris cabman, particularly, may be re- 
marked for his rapacity in the matter of 
f)onrboircs. 

The aspirant for the lionours and gains of 
a cabman’s seal in Paris must servo an appren- 
ticeship. He is compelled, by the police regu- 
lations of the capital to spend a month upon 
a couch-box with a cabman who knows the 
streets well. Having done this, he must pre- 
sent Jumself at the Prefecture of Police for 
examination. He is required to know the . 
byways of Paris thoroughly. Should this 
knowledge fail him he is not allowed tlie 
opportunity of conducting people from the 
Louvre to the Madeleine by the way of the 
Quai V'oltaire. But, having passed iiis exa- 
mination he has not won his seat. Before 
he can get even a tumbledown cabriolet 
milord, he must deposit one hundred francs 
as guarantee with his masters ; au<l he must 
be prepared with a second hundred francs to 
be invested in the purchase of his livery. 
This livery generally consists of a lilack 
glazed hat, bound with a gay riband; a bright 
blue frock coat, a scarlet waistcoat, and blue 
trowsers. Thus equipped, he mounts the cnb 
vbox in tlie morning, and <loparts for his 
appointeil cab stand, there to wait the nod of 
the passei*s-by. His pjiy is three francs a day, 
.and he is supposed to carry home all he gjiins. 
In aildition to Ids salary he is 'allowed to 
pj'ster his customers for pourboires; and it 
is estimated that these contributions usually 
raise his (hiily earnings to five francs. Whe- 
ther he occasionally puts a faro into his 
own pocket is a question which T leave with 
his conscience. It is certain tliat he is 
narrowly watched, that the way to stolen 
wealth \a difiicult ; since each stand has its 
appointed chef, and uuder-^^hef^ who are 
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charged, by the pclice, with , th6' duty of 
recording the departure and ars^al of every 
Cab upon the fttaand ; and, ^ as empty cabs are 
not allowed to linger, or, as the Parisians have 
ifc, « ma^vaud” about the streets, but must 
proceed ^direct to the nearest stand when 
they have discharged their fare, tlie difficulty 
is obvious, especially as marauding entails a 
fine of fifteen francs in eacli instuiice. The 
chef niay be noticed ensconced in a little box 
about the size of a turnpike house near every 
st&hd. From his little window he notices the 
arrivals and de]iarturcs ; and by his clock 
passengers are able to see the time at which 
they take a cab, should they wish to hire it 
by the liour. These chefs and under-chcfs 
are paid by the police — the former receiving 
between ei^ht lnm<lred and one thousand 
francs a 3'ear; and the latter tliirl.y sons a 
day. The uuder-chef makes up liis income 
l)3""lool^g alter the interests of the cabmen 
whilS’ raey are amusing tljeniselves in the 
nearest wine shop; for wliich duty he receives 
occasional pourboiros. 

The cabman of Paris is severely watched 
by the police ; and lie is generally a surly 
lellow, upon whom slight punishment would 
possibly have little ellect. lie is certainly 
either a Norman or a Savoyard — just as cer- 
tainly as the water carrier is an Auvei'gnat. 
For the first com]»lMint made against him of 
extortion or impertinonce he is lined, and his 
badge la taken from him for four days. The 
repetition of iniscomlnct speedily entails 
dUnii'^sal from tlio cab-box altogether. On 
the other hand the police rewar<l honest cab- 
men who resist temptation, ami carry to the 
Prefeeture goods or uionoy they may find 
in their vehicles. The names ol these honest 
men is placarded publicly upon all the cab- 
staml boxes for tlie a<lnni’atioii of the passers- 
by. This honour is likely to stimulate the 
Dion to do their duty : to reward also is the 
duty of those who are bound to punish, lu | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-tlirco, thus .stimu- 
lated, the cabmen of I’aris carried, in bank 1 
notes and coin, r.o le?a a .sum than two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand and sixty 
francs to the Pi-cffCtiire. 

The coiurmui cabs and cabriolets of PiU'is 
are snvp.assed in numbers and in the elegance 
of their appointments by tlio.so 'well-known 
vehicles in which sly lovers repair to theBois 
do Boulogne ; in wliich peo]>le wishing to 
make an impression go their rounds to leave 
their cards; and in which lorettes display the 
last fashions. So brisk is the business of 
love, and show, and vanity, that ample busi- 
ness is found within the fortiticatioiis for live 
thousand six hundred and seventy-one of 
these carriages. They closejy resemble the 
doctor’s brougham of suburban London. They 
are driven by well-dressed coachmen, who get 
Old}" two Iratios and a half daily from their mas- 
ters, ])ecaus6 the pourboire for the driver of a 
remise exceeds tfiat expected by the common 
cabman. Ten sofif^ for' instance, is an ordinary 
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ponrboiro to a remina dnvnt*. > 'idngle ' 
brougham may «b6 '&ad for one franc ^fteen . 
sous per hour ; *the cabrioleta of the remise 
class cost one franc and a half per hour ; and 
the caliches, which are elegant open vehidps 
carrying four persons, ciiarge two francs *i)er . 
hour. These well-appointed haokn^ car- 
riages are also let out by the hodr for 
two franca and a half; or for the month at 
about five hundred francs, with a pourboire 
of twenty-five francs for the driver. Ten yeanr 
ago there Were not more than four hundred^of ] 
these carriages in Paris. But within this tiitie 
the social aspect ot Paris has changed conr 
siderably. Every year the number of visitors 
increases ; every year tlie Bourse counts new*' I 
lucky adventurers ; every year some freSh 
impulse is given to the commerce of the 
capital ; and thus every year more people* 
are ready to pass from the convenience of the 
cai>*staud to the more aristocratic vehicle ' 
which rests under a gateway. The man who 
can now afford to dine at Vaeliette’s drives 
thither in a remise ; forgetting, if he can, the 
less sunny hours, when it was a treat 'to 
rumble to a Bamdre once a week in the 
rickety milord, for the advantage of a cheap 
repast. A recent French writer on the Bois 
de Boulogne assures his readers that French 
countesses, who drive past the Madrid at the 
fa.shiouable hour in their own gay caniagSs, 
frequent the more lonely avenues of the wood 
in a remise during the evening, accompanied 
by their lovers, and with the curtains down. 

It may be remarked as a characteristic of 
the common Paris cabmen, and the drivers of I 
the remise, tliat they do their work with a 
listl(?ssne.ss, which has something saucy in it. 
They loll upon their boxe.s ; plant their feet 
I upon the board before them; let the reins 
I hang loosely upon the horse’s back ; glarice 
sulkily to the right and left ; and stop the 
I vehicle in obedience to your request without 
either looking at you or moving from the 
comfortable po.sition. Ask them for change, 

1 and they .slowly proceed to gain the perpen- 
dicular, drag the heavy leather purse from j 
their pocket, pause to exhibit the nicety of 
the art of expectoration, place your tive-franc 
piece between their teeth, and then in the 
course of two or tlireo minutes, enlivenecl by 
sundry guttural expressions of annoyance, 
manage to drop the full change into yoUr 
hand. Give them a pourboire ot ten centimes 
only and they will receive it and deposit it 
in their bag without appearing to notice your 
existence ; but if you require to be thanked 
you must invest at least twenty-five centimes. 
The cabmen of Paris, it must be allowed, have 
neitiier the low vocabulary nor the insolent 
menaces of the London tribe; but they have 
a saucy, contemptuous manner, which is ' 
equally galling. Tliey say very little, because 
they know that every oath may cost tliem a 
round twenty francs ; but you can see that it 
is only the fear of police interference that 
restrains them. 
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1 have yet to notm the ^th|r4 into 

which the Paris population upori wheels 
naturally divides itself. As a rule it may 
be safely stated that tlie onvaftus coud\|ictit»r8 
of Paris are a better' cl^s |uen thauHhitee 
who attend to tile doors 6f the pebplVd 
carriages in London. They never pjiisli passen- 
gers into their vehicle, and gi^e the driven 
notice to proceed before people are seated ; 
they never try to orain iQihrS thaii i&ii 
number into the carriage. They are civil to 
gentlemen — extremely courteous and )c*esp^ct- 
ful to ladies. They never shout along the 
road for passengers ; but wait quietly watch- 
ing till they are hailed. They are all dressed 
alike. They wear caps ribbed, and drawn 
out like accordions ; short jackets with gay 
buttons, and blue trowsers. 

During the progress of the vehicle they are 
usually occiipied with their .accounts ; and 
correspondance tickets, which they liave by 
them systematised and always convenient. 
Indeed the writing and bookkeeping of a 
Paris conductor appears to be his chief em- 
ployment. They arc well checked, so that 
robbery of the employer is a dilhcult matter. 
The dial which is at the cud of every Paris 
omnibus, indicates the number of passengei's 
within. As each person enters, it becomes 
the duty of the conductor to advance tlie 
hand of the dial one point. It is known to 
ail* the passengers that this is his duty, and 
shouhl he neglect it, the fact is known to all 
within ; and the probability is that he will 
be reported at the next bureau before which 
the vcliicle sto})s. Again, the conductor is 

1 liable to a visit at any moment liom an 

I inspector ; and should this otficial tind tlutt 

I the nuii'ber of passengers within is not marked 
upon the dial, a fine of five francs is at once 
i inflicted. The repetition of the offence quickly 
> leads to dismissal. Of the omnibus driver, 
with his chrome-yellow hat, 1 have nothing 
to remark, save that he is ])aid a salary of 
three francs a day; and that he is obliged to 
deposit a guarantee of one hundred francs 
with his master. The pay of the coml actor 
is also three francs a day ; and he is obliged 
nirt pnly to purchase his own livery, at a ^^nst 
of bhe hundred francs, but also to deposit 
tivd’ hiindred francs, as a guarantee, with 
i](lksrt.6ri Thus the conductor must be ablq to 

1 conuhand three liuiidred francs before kp pan 
; find Work— a sufliciently heavy tax upoi^. 

1 limited a salary. There is a comfort, howeyen 
|| that the Faria conductor enjoys, which ;WOu]|i 

1 be gratefully acknowledged by the tendon 
; conductor— it is the projecting rpof wluph 

screens him from' sun and rain. 

There are no less than four hundred omni- 
buses plying about the sti'eets of Paris, giving 
work to two thousand four hundred hpraes. 
These veliicles all work harmoniously together ; 
and I»y their system of correspondance, a pas- 
senger can go from any point to any part of the 
capital. Here passengers wait in winter by 
a comfortable fire, until the official in attend- 

aikce inftelML them that the omnibiis proceed- 
ing to or in correspondence with the point 
they wis^ to m at thp door. need 

<lfoWd|Lo till o^nibus^ 0 n-^i^ang the 
taRii4r-]|pq|i ^h| <ikef inquires' you 

wish to go. Your reply produces a number. 

If ypu ^ tlm first applicant in the waiting- 
ro6m 'tejr your omnibus you have number 

enter the 

■^miiimis Wb^ts any other pas- 

senger who may come after you, Tfflus 
phishing, ^pdiSC^am^ling are unavailing : w, 
as the oifihibti^ draws up, the clief places 
himself at the door, and receives tlie tickets 
from the holders, iii regular i^tatiod ahHliey 
take their scats. And how oomuibdious these 
seats are ! Every passenger has a^eoaaicft^ble 
arm chair, with room to stretch fbis’ legs 
without annoying his opposite nelghbo^ir. 
There is ample space also between the tidiest 
passenger’s iiat and the roof. Let 'me add 
that this commodious carnage is lighted by 
two powerful lanterns which enable any 
person present to read comfortably. The 
general fare, for any distance within the 

Bai r 101*63, is six sous ; but there are omnibuses 
which run from the Barri^re de TEtoile to 
the Place de la Bastille for three sous ! 1 
may add that the men who govern the wait- 
ing rooms are paid eight hundred francs a 
year — an income which they contrive to ift'- 
ereasc by selling perfumes and other li^t 
articles. 

To the foregoing notes concern^ Pltrls 
upon wheels, I may add that in l^rls the 
hackney carriages are under the Vigllimt eye 

1 of the^p^ce. The hui-ses are inspected ; tne 
cleanliness of the vehicles is Insured. Even 
the .genteel remises aresubjeet to the regu- 
lations of the munici]>al body. On the first 
Tuesday of every month the police inspectors 
assemble on the Quai anx Pleura, and the 
remises of Paris, having formed a line — whi6h 
often extends to tlie Tuileries— pass slowly* 
before them : eacli vehicle undergoing a vigi- 
lant inspection, inside and out, as it passes ; 
the height and breadth of every seat being 
duly measured. Those. which are found defi^ 
cieut in any essential are «tOrued^ "biek^ and 
are .not suffered to ply for •hii’b beifbrO^^ 
liaKe undergone proper repairs. PAtia 

o/k iWheels includes a thorougliiy 'rO^dated 
boily of people ; and is drawn by well-fed if 
n|c>t elegant horses. Tlie result Is that all 
tropic may ride in comfort and security, 
ThO'pace is undoubtedly slow, but the pro- 
gress, is mora than equally sure. 
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OTB LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS. 

Wsr^mome our subject of kfst week. ^ 

Tho acoouitt of the sufferidgs of the ship- 
wrecked men, in .Don JuaK, will rise into 
most uvinds as out* topic presents itacl^ 
It is ^fovuided (so far as such a writer 
as UMiy choose to resort to faet^i, in aid 

of what he knows intuitively), on several real 
cases. Buoh’s undeeked-boat navigation, 
after the mutiny of the BouTity ; and the | 
wrecks of the Centaur, the Peggy, tht 
Paudom, the Juno, and the Thomas ; had 
been, among other similar narratives, atten-i 
tively raid by the poet. 

In Bugh's case, though tlie endoniTioes of 
aU on Iward were cxtreuie, there wa«« no I 
movement towards the last resource.** And 
this, though Bligh in the memorable voyage 
whdeii showed his knowledge of navigation to 
be gooid os his temper was bad (which is 
very thigh piaiso), could only serve out, at the 
best, ^^aboHt an ounce of ))ork to etasp 'per- 
son,*^ and was fain to weigh the alk) wanes of 
bread against a pistol bullet, and in the most 
urgent need could only administer wine at 
rum by the teaspoonful. Though the iieces* 
sities of the party were so great, that when a 
stray bird was caught, its blood was poured 
into the mouths ot three of the people who 
were nearest death, and the body, with the 
entrails, beak, and foot, was divid^l into 
eighteen shares.** Though of a captured 
dolphin, jthcre was issued about two ounces, ' 
indutUffig the iCnKaIs, to each pemon ; ” and | 
thongn tune oam^ when, in Bli^h*(r 
woi:d9, *f<there was a visible alteration fbr 
tlie worse kL many of the people which 
excited *g«eat appi^ensions in me. 
treme weakness, swelled legs, liollow and 
ghastly countenance^ with an apparent <le<^ 
mlity of undoratauduig, seemed to me the' 
melancholy presages of approaching^ diaso* 
lutioii.** 

The Centaur, man-of-war, sprung a leiik at 
sea in vwjbepvy 

after great labour, ter be miWrertliiig doWn 
by the head | and was abandoned by the 
captain and eleven others, in the pinnace. 
They were “ in a leaky boai with one of the 


thinljr clothed, jn a gale of wind, and 

sea muning.’* They hail ‘‘ one bis^W 
divided 'into twelve morsels for breakfi^ 
and the same for dinner; the neck of a 
ibottle, broke off with the cork in H, servn^ 
for a glass ; nud this filled with water 
the allowance for twenty-four hours, to eaA 
man.** Tliis mi'^cry was endured, witho^ 
any reference whatever to the last) resoufO^ . 
for fifteen days : at the e\piratlon of which 
time, they happily made land. Obseivo the 
<iaiptaii4*3’^ords, at the height. “ Our suffsr^ 
ingfe were now is great as human strength 
could bear ; but, \ve were convinced unit 
good 6T)irit9 Weye a bettor suj^port than 
i^eat bodily strength ; for ou this day 
Qliomna Mathew's, quartermaster, perishttl 
from hunger and cold. On the day befoi*^ 
had comi>laiiied of w.anfc of strength in hic 
throat, as he expressed it, to swallow hie 
morsel, and in the night grew delirious and 
died without a gi’oan.** What were thei^f 
reflcetions ? Tliat they could supj)ort life 
tlie body ? “As it became next to certainty, 
that we should all perish in the same manpe^ 
in a day or two, it was bomewlia); comfq^j^^ ^ 
able to reflect that dying of hunger was nol: 
so dreadful as our ima'inations had rera^ 
sented.” 

The Pandoi a, frigate, was sent out to 
heite, to biing home for trial such of ib'e 
mutineers of the Bounty as could be found 
upon the island. In Endeavour Straits^ ^pn 
her homeward voyage, she struck uppp.a 
reef Was got off, by great exertion ; but Ji^id 
sustained such damage, that she soon 
ovet ftnd went down. One hundred and 
petsonS escaped in the boats, and entered cm 
“ k lon^ and dangerous voyage.” The 
alfbWxnce to each, was a mu3cet-ball weigtMr » 
oH^redd, aiul two small wineglasses of wa^**, 
“The heat of the sun and reflexion of tho^ 
sahd became intolerable, and the quantity <rf 
salt Water swallow'ed by the men ci'eated 
most pitching thirst ; exciuciating tortures 
W<Ji^"i?hattrcd, ^nd one of the men went mad » 


' ooidxfig so parched that few attempted to eat; 
aua \mat was not claimed, was rotumed to 
tlie general stock.** Tlioy were a fine crew 
(but not so fine as Fiunkrui*s), and in a state 
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of high discipline. Only this one death oc-' Later still, he adds : "I can give very little 
cnrred, and all the rest were saved. account of the rest of the time. The sensa* 

The Juno, a rotten and unseawortby ship, Uon of hunger was lost in that of weakness ; 
sailed from Eangoon for Madras, with a cargo and when I could get a supply of fresh water 
of teak-wood. She had been out three weeks, I was comp^atively easy. When land \v:as 
and had already struck upon a sandbank and at last descried, he had become too indifferent 
sprung a leak, which the crew imperfectly to raise his head to look at it, and continued 
stopped, when she became a wreck in a lying in a dull and drowsy state, much as 
tremendous storxn. The second mate and Adam the interpreter lay, with Franklin at 
others, including the captain’s wife, climbed his side. 

into the mizen-top, and made themselves fast The Peggy was an American sloop, sailing 
to the rigging. The second mate is the nar- home from the Azores to New York. She 
rator of tlieir distresses, and opens them with encountered jpreat distress of weather, ran 
this remarkable avowal. “We saw tliat we short of provision, and at length had no food 
might remain on the wreck till carried off by on board, and no water, “ except about two 
frunine, the most frightful shape in which gallons which remained dirty at the bottom 
death could appear to us. I confess it was 'of a cask.” The crew ate a cat they had on 
my intention, as well as that of the rest, to | board, the leather from the pumps, their 
prolong my existence by the only means lha#| buttons and their shoes, the candles and the 
seemed likely to occur — eating the flesh of oil. Then, they went aft, and down into the 
any whoso life might terminate before my 1 captain’s cabin, and said they wanted him to 
own. But this idea we did not communicate, ! see lots fairly drawn who should be killed to 
or even hint to each other, until long after- 1 feed the rest. The captain refusing with 
wards j except once, that the gunnei*, a hoiTor, they went forward again, contrived to 
itomau Catholic, asked me if I thought there | make the lot fall on a negro whom they had 
would be a sin in having recourse tb such an I on board, shot him, fried a part of him for 
expedient.” Now, it might reasonably be supper, and pickled the rest, with the excep- 
supposed, with this beginning, that the wreck tion of the head and Angers which they thi*cw 
of tho Juno furnishes some awful instances j overboard. The greediest man among them, 
of the “last resource” of the Esquimaux j dying raving mad on the third day after this 
stories. Not one. But, perhaps no nnhaj)pyj event, they thi-ew his body into the sea — it 
oi’eature died, in this mizen-top whei-e the, would seem because they feared to derive a 
second mate was? Half a dozen, at least, ' contagion of mailness from it, if they ate it. 
died there; and the body of one Ljiscar Nine days having elapsed in all since tho 
getting entangled in the rigging, so that the negro’s death, and they being without food 
suiwivors in their great w'cakiiess could not I again, they went below once more and 
for some time release it and throw it over- ' repeated their proposal to tho captain (who 
board — which was their manner of disposing i lay weak and ill in his cot, having been 
of the other bodies — hung there, for two or ; unable to endure the mere thought of touch- 
three days. It is worthy of all attention, . ing the negro’s remains), that he should see 
that as the mate grew weaker, the terrible lots fairly drawn. As he had no security but 
phantom wdiicli had been in his mind at first that they would manage, if be still refused, 
(as it might present itself to the mind of any that the lot should fall on him, he consented, 
other person, not actually in the extremity It fell on a foremast-man, who was the 
imagined), grew paler and more remote. At favourite of the whole ship. He was quite 
first, he felt sullen and irritable ; on the willing to die, and chose the man who had 
night of the fourth day he liad a refreshing shot the negro, to be his executioner. "While 
aleej), dreamed of his father, a country cler- he was yet living, the cook made a fire in the 
gywiiri, tlioiight that he was adiaiiiistcring galley ; but, they resolved, when all was ready 
tne Sacrament to him, and drew the cup for his death, that the fire should be put out 
away when ho stretched out his hand to take again, and that the doomed foremast-man 
it.. He chewed canvas, lead, any substance should live until an hour before noon 
he could fiiid--woiiJfl have eaten his shoes, next day; after which they went once more 
early in his misery, but that he wore none, into the captain’s cabin, and begged him to 
And yet he say.s, and at an advanced stage of read prayers, with supplications that a sail 
his stoiy too, “After all that I suffered, I might heave in sight before the appointed 
believe it fell short of the idea I had formed time, A sail was seen at about eight 
of what would probably' be the n.atural conse- o’clock next morning, and they were taken 
queuce of such a situalion as that to which oft* the wreck. 

we were reduced. I had read or heard that Is there any drcumstance in this ca.se to 
no person could live without food, beyond a separate it from the others already described, 
few days ; and when several had elapsed, I and from the case of the lost Arctic voyagers 1 
was astoni.shed at my having existed so long. Let the reader judge. The ship was laden 
and concluded that every succeeding day with wine and brandy. The crew were inces- 
must be the last. I expected, as the agonies santly drunk from the first hour of their 
of death approached, that we should be calamities falling upon them. They were 
tearing the flesh from each other’s bones.” (not sober, even at the moment when they 
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proposed the drawing of lota. They were 
with liifficiilty restrained from making them^ 
selves wildly intoxicated while tljp strange 
sail bore down to their rescue. And the 
mate, who shoiaid have been the exemplar and 
preserver of discipline, wa.a so drunk after 
all, that he had no idea whatever of any- 
thing that had happened, and was rolled into 
the boat which saved his life. 

In the case of the Thomas, the surgeon 
bl^ the man totleath on whom the lot fell, 
and his remains were eaten ravenously. Tlie 
dctiiils of this shipwreck are not within our 
reach ; but, we confidently assume the crew 
to have been of an inferior class. 

The useful and accomplished Sir John 
Barrow, remarking that it is but too well 
established “ that men in extreme cases have 
destroyed each other for the sake of appeasing 
hunger,” instances the English snip the 
Nautilus and the French ship the Medusa. 
Let us look into the circumstances of these 
two shipwrecks. 

The Nautilus, sloop of war, bound for 
England with despatclies from the Jhardan- 
- clles, struck, one dark and stormy Jannary 
night, on a coral rock in the Mediterranean, 
and soon broke up. A number of the crew 
got upon the rock, which scarcely rose above 
the watqr, and was less than four hundred 
Tarda long, and not more than two Imndred 
broad. On the fourth day — ^they having been in 
the meantime hailed by some of their comrades 
who had got into a small whale-boat which 
was hanging over the ship’s quarter when 
she struck ; and also knowing that boat to 
have made for some fishermen not far olf — 
these shipwrecked people ate the body of a 
young man who liad died some hours before ; 
notwithstanding that SSir John Barrow’s 
words would rather imply that they killed 
some unfortunate person for the purpose, 
Now, surely after what we have just seen 
of the extent of human endurance under 
similar circumstances, we know tliis to 
be an exceptional and uncommon case. It 
may likewise be argued that few of the 
people on the rock can have eaten of 
this fearful food; for, the survivoi's were 
fifty in number, and were not taken off 
until the sixth day and the eating of no 
other body is mentioned, though many per- 
sons died. 

We come then, to the wreck of the Meditsa, 
of which there is a lengthened French account 
by two surviving members of the crew, which 
was very indifferently translated into English 
some five and thirty years ago. She sailed 
from France for Senegal, in company with 
three other vessels, and had about two 
hundred and forty souls on hoard, including 
a number of soldiers. She got among shoals 
and stranded, a fortnight after her de- 
parture from Aix Roads. After scenes of 
tremendous confusion and dismay, the people 
at length took the boats, and to a raft 
made of topmasts, yards, and other stout 


spars; strongly lashed together. One hnndreijl 
and fifty mortals were crammed together oii 
the raft, of whom only fifteen remained to 
be saved at' the end of thirteen days. The 
raft has become the ship, and may always be 
understood to be meant when the wreck of 
the Medusa is in question. 

Upon this raft, every conceivable and in- 
conceivable horror, possible under the ciiv 
ciimstaneca, took ])hiee. It was shamefully 
deserted by the boats (thou^i the land was 
within fifteen leagues at that time), awl it 
was so deep in tlie water that those who 
clung to it, fore and afr, were always im- 
mersed in the sea to their middles, and it 
was only out of the water amidships. It had 
a pole for a mast, on which the top-gallant 
sail of the Medusa was hoisted. It rocked 
dud rolled violently with every wave, so that 
even in the dense crow'd it was impo.ssibJe to 
stand without holding on. Within the first 
few hours, people were washed off by dozens, 
flung themselves into the sea, were stifled in 
the press, and, getting cntanglocl among the 
spars, rolled lifeless to and fro under foot. 
There was a cask of wine upon it which was 
secretly broached by the soldiers and sailors, 
who drank themselves so mad, that they re- 
solved to cut the cords asunder, and semi the 
whole living freight to perdition. They were 
headed by Asiatic, and soldier in a 
colonial regiment : of a colossal stature, with 
short curled hair, an extremely large nose, 
an enormous mouth, a sallow complexion, 
and a liidcons air.” Trim,nn officer cast into the 
sea; upon which, his comrades made a charge 
at the ollicer, threw hitn into the sea, and, on 
his being recovered by their opponents who 
launched a ban*el to him, tried to cut out hie 
eyes with a penknife. Hereupon, an incessant 
and infernal combat was fought between the 
two parties, with sabres, knives, bayonets, nails, 
and teeth, until the rebels were thinned and . 
cowed, and they were all ferociously wild to- 
gether. On the third day^ they “ fell upon the 
^ea<l bodies with wliich the raft was covered, 
and cut off pieces, which some instantly de- 
voured. Many di<l not touch them ; almost all 
theolficers wore of this number.” On the fourth 
"we dressed some fish (they had fire on the raft) 
which we devoured with extreme avidity; 
but, onr hunger was so great, and our portion 
of fish so small, that we added to it some 
liuman flesh, whicli dressing rendered less 
disgusting ; it was this which the officers 
touched for the first time. From this day 
we continued to use it ; but we could net 
dress it any more, as we wore entirely de- 
prived of the means,” through the accidental 
extinction of their lire, and their having no 
materials to kindle another. Before the 
fourth night, the raving mutineers rose 
again, and were cut down and thrown over- 
board until only thirty people remained 
alive upon the raft. On the seventh day, 
there were only twenty-seven ; and twelve of 
these, being spent and ill, were every one cast 
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into the sea by the remainder, who theni in 
an 'access of repentance, threw tlie weapons 
away too, all but one sabre. After that, 
“the soldiers and sailors” were ea<?er to 
devour a butterfly which was seen flutter- 
ing on tlie mast ; after that, some of them 
began to tell the stories of their’ lives ; 
and thus, with grim joking, and raging 
thirst and reckless bathing among the 
sharks which had now begun to follow the 
raft, and gciiei^l delirium and fever, they 
were picked up by a ship : to the number, 
and after the term of exposure, already 
mentioned. 

Are there any circumstances in this fright- 
ful case, to account flu’ its peculiar horrors ? 
Again, the reader sliall judge. No discipline 
worthy of the name had been observed aboard 
the Me<lusa from the minute of her weighing 
anchor. The captain had iiiexplicablydelegated 
his authority to a man who did not belongi to 
the stall*, lie was an ex-oflicer of ilic marine, 
who had just left an English prison, where 
he had been for ten years.” This man held 
the ship’s course against the protest of tlie 
oflicers, who warned him what would come 
of it. The work of the ship had been so ill 
done, tliat even the common inaiiccuvres 
necessary to the saving of a boy who tell 
overba'ird, had been bungled, and the boj’^i 
had been neeillessly lost. Imi^ortant sign.ils 
had been received from one of the shijis in 
company, and neither answered nor reported 
to the "captain. The Medusa had been on 
Are through negligence. When she struck, 
desertion of duty, mean evasion and tierce re- 
crimination, wasted thejjrecious inonionts. “It 
is pi*obable that if one of the first oliicers had 
set the example, order would have been re- 
stored ; but every one was left to himself.” Tlie 
most virtuous aspiration of which the soldiers 
were sensible, wiis, to lire upon their ofiicerH, 
and, failing that, to tear their eyes out and 
rend them to pieces. The historians comjiuto 
that there were not in all iijxni the raft 
■—before the sick were thrown into the sea, — 
^ore than twenty men of decency, eduoa- 
^cation, and purpose enough, even to oppose 
.the maniacs. To crown all, they describe j 
'Soldiers as “ wretches wlio wore not 
worthy to Avear the French uniform. Tlicy 
die scum of all countries, the refuse 
of the prisons, where they Inul Been colloctdd 
to 'make up the lorce. When, for the Sake 
of health, they had been made to batlie in 
the sea (a ceremony from wliich some of 
them had tli^modcsty to endeavour to excuse 
tbemselves),^he whole crew had had 'ocular 
deraonsiratiou that it was not upon their 
breasts these heroes wore the insignia of the 
Exploits which had led to their sewing the 
state in tlie porta of '.roulon, Brest, or 
Rochefort.” And is it with tlie scourged 
and branded sweepings or tlie galleys 
of France, in their debased condition of 
eight-and-tliirty years ago, that we shall 
compare the flower of the trained adven- 


turous spirit of the English Navy, raised 
by Parry, Franklin, Richardaonj : and 
Back ? ; . ■ 

Nearly three hundred years ago, a cele- 
brated case of famine occurred iA 5 the 
Jacques, a French ship, homeward-bouAd 
from' ]?razil, with forty-five persons on board, 
of whom twenty-five were the sliiji’s company. 
She was a crazy old vessel, fit for nothing but 
firewood, and had been out four months, and 
was still upon the weary seas far from land, 
Avhen her whole stock of provisions waa 
exhausted. Tlie very maggots in the dust of 
the bread-room had been eaten up, and 
the parrots and moiikeys brought from 
Brazil by the men on board had been killed 
and eaten, when two of the men died; Their 
bodies were coinuiitted to the deep^ At least 
twenty days alter wards, when they had had 
perpetual cold and stormy weather, and were 
grown too weak to navigate the aMp ; when 
they had eaten pieces of the dried skin of the 
Avild hog, and leather jackets and shoes, and 
the horn-plates of the ship-lanterns, and all the 
Avax-caridles ; the gunner died. His body 
likeAvise, Avas committed to the deep. They 
then began to hunt for mice, so that it became 
a common thing on board, to see skeleton -men 
watching eagerly and silently at mouse-lioles, 
like cats. U’hey had no Avine and no water ; 
notliing to drink hut one little glass of cider, 
each, per day. When they were come to this 
pass, two more of the sailors died of hunger.” 
'Iheir bodies likewise, AA’^ere coinmitted to the 
deep. »So long and doleful were these expb^ 
riencee on the barren sea, that the pecqfle 
conceived the extraoj*dinary idea that another 
deluge- liail happened, and there was no land 
left. Yet, this ship drifted to the coast of 
Brittany, and no “ last resource ” had ever 
been appealed to. It is Avoiiili remarking 
that, after they were savedy the captain 
declared he had meatit to kill someliody, 
privately, next day. Whosoever has been 
placed in circumstances of peril, with com- 
panions, will luioAv the infatuated plea- 
sure some imaginations take in enhancing 
them and all their remotest possible^ con- 
secpiences, after they are escaped from, and 
wrll know what value to- attach to this de- 
cLaration. 

['■ 111 the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a' 'ship’s 
•blaster and fifteen men esca]ibd froma^wreck 
in- an open boat, whicli thfey weighed down 
very heavy, and AA^ere at sea, i^ithno fresh- 
water, and nothing to eat but the floating 
sea- Weed, seven days and nights. “ We will 
all live or die together,” said the master on 
the third day, when one of the men proposed • 
to di-aw lots— not who should become the 
last' reSouree, but who should be thrown 
overlxiard to lighten the boat. On* the fifth 
day, that man and niiotlier died. ' The rest 
were “ very weak and praying for d-eith ;” 
but these bodies also, were committed' to 

tiie deep, 

‘ In the reign of George theThird^tbe Wager^ 
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* nuui*of:Wiiir/ one bf^a squadron badly .found petitioned God that X migbt continue 'in mjir 
tind prori^d in all < respects, sailing frdih senses to my end, which He' was pleaaed 
England for South America, was wrecked on gmiit ; I .being the only person on the eighth 
the«CQast of Patagonia. She was commanded day that preserved them. Twenty more 
by a brutal, though bold capbiinj-aud manned died that day. On the ninth I observed land, 
:byiafi turbulent crew^ mosb^bf whom were which overcame my senses, nnd 1 fell into a 
exoAperated to a readiness for all mutiny by swoon with thankfulness of joy.*' Again no 
having been pressed in the Downs, in the last ■ resource, and can the reader doubt that 
hour of their arrival at liome from long ami they would all have died without it ? ' t 

hard service. When the ship sti ack, tliey > In. the same reign, and within a few ymura 

brolce open the ofticers’ clieats, dressed them- of - the same, dato^ the Philip Aubin, bark 
selves in the ollicers* uiiifonris, and gut drui^k of eighty tons, bound from Barbadoee to 
in the old, Smollett manner. , ‘About a huu- Surinam, broached-to at sea, and foundered. , 
dred and tifty of them made their way ashore, The captain, the male, and two seamen^ -got 
and divided into parties. Great distress was clear of the wreck and into “a small boat 
I experienced from want of food, and one of the twelve or thirteen feet long.” Jn accOni- 

j boys; “having picked up the liver of one of ]>lishing this escape, they all, but particulaidy 

I the drowned men whose camise had been the captain, showed great coolness, courage, 
j dashed to ])ieces against the rocks, could be sense, and resignation. They took the oap- 
with ditlienlty withheld fronr making a meal tain's dog on board, and picked up thirteen 
of it.” One man, in a <piarrel, on a spot onions wliicli lloateil out of the ship, after she 
which, in remembrance of their sulferings went down. Tl>ey hfid no water, no mast,' 
there, they called MtiUiit ^lisery, stabbed j sail, or oars ; nothing but the boat, what they 
another mortally, and left him dead on the ] wore, and a knife. The boat had sprung a 
ground.' Though a third of the whole number | leak, which was stopped with a shirt. They 
I were no more,chiclly through want, in eight or | cut pieces of wood from the l)Oat itself, which 
ten weeks ; and though they had iu the mean- jtiiey made into a mast ; they rigged the mast 
time eaten a iiiidshipujan’s <log, aiitl were now j with strips of the shirt ; and they hoisted a . 

glad to feast on putrid morsels of seal that ' pair of wide trousers for a sail. The little | 

had been thrown away ; certain men came ; boat being cut down almost to the water’s edge, 
back to this IVlonnt IMiscry, expressly to give . they made a bulwark against tlie sea, of their 
this body (which throughout had remained ow'ii backs. The mate steered witli a top-* 
untouchciih docent buiial : a.ssigning their j'mast he had pushed before liim to the boat, 
labsr - misfortunes “ to their having neglected ; when ho swam to it. On the third day, ’ 
this necessary ti'ibute.” Afterwards, in a4i they killed the dog, and dmnk his blood out 
;! open-boat navigation, when lowers died of a hat. On the fourth day, the two men 

|i at -.their oars of w'ant and its attendant gave in, saying they would rather die than 

j| weakness, and there was nothing to serve out toil on ; and one persisted in refusing to do- Ids 
J but bits of rotten seal, the starving crew went part in baling the boat, though tlie captain 
j ashore to bury the bodies of their dead com- implored him on his knees. But, a vary 

I paiiions, in the sand. A t such a condit'iou did decided threat fiom the mate to steer, hhn 

1 even these ill-nurtured, ill-commanded, ill- into the other world wdih the topmast by 

I used men arrive, without appealing to the bringing it down upm his skull, induced him 

“hist resource,” that they were so much to turn- to again. On the fifth day, tlio mate 
emaciated “as h.nrtUy to have the shape of exhorted the rest to cut a piece out of. Ms 
uien>” while the captain’s legs “ resembled thigh, and quench their thirst ; but, no 6ne 
posts, though .his body appeared to be stirix>d. He had eaten more of the dog than 
nothing but skin aud bone,” and ho had any of the rest, and would seem from this 
fallen ; into- -that feeble slate of intellect wild proposal to have been the worse for it, 
that lie had- positively forgotten his own i though he w\as quite steady again next day, 
name. - and idcrived relief (as the cjiptain did), 

Jn the same roig^, an East Jndiaman, bound turning a nail iu his mouth, and often 
from ^urat to Mocha andJidda in the Dead bprinkliug his iiead with salt-watei*. iTbe 
Sea, took fire when two Imudred leagues captain, first and last, took only a Tw 
distant from the nearest land, which was the moutlifuls of the dog, and one of the seamen 
coast of Malabar. The mate aud iiinety-frve only tasted it, and the other would not touiih 
other people, vrhite, brow'ii, aud black, found it. The onions they all thoi^lit of smali 
- 1 themselves in the long-boat, with this voyage mlvantage to them, as engendering greater 
before them, and neither water uor provisions thirst. On the eighth day, the two seamen, 
on boai'd^ The account of tlie mate who con- wdio had soon relapsed and become delirious 
ducted the boat, day and night, is, “ We were and quite oblivious of their situation, died, 
never hungry, though our thirst was extreme, within three hours of each otlier. The 
On the seventh day, our throats and tongues captain and mate saw the Island of Tobago 
swelled to - such a degree, that we conveyed that evening, but could not make it until late 
Our meaning by signs. Sixteen died on that in the ensuing uiglit. The bodies were 
day, and almost the whole people became found in the boat, unmutilated by the last 
silly, and bogau to die laughing. 1 earnestly resource. 

« 


nOTJSEHOLT) WOEDS. 


iCondacUdby 


In tlie same reign still, and 'within thi'ee resignation, and without great suffering. They 
^ars ;of tills disaster, the American brig, w'ore kind and helpful to one another, to the 
Tyrel, sailed from New York for the Island last. One of the common men, just like Adam 
of Antigua. She was a miserable tub, with Franklin, was “ cast down at the loss of 
grossly 11 rjlit for sea, and turned bodily over his comrades, and wandering in his mind*^ 
in a gale of wind, five days after her depar- before he passed away, 
tore. Sevonteen jieople took to a l>oat, Against tliis strong caae in support of our 
nineteen feet and a half long, and less tiiaii general position, wo will faithfully set 
six feet ainl a half bi'oad. They had half a four opposite instances we have sought 
peck of white biscuit, changed into salt dough out. 

by the sea-water ; and a peek of common The first is the case of the New Horn, 
ship-biscuit. They steered tJair course by Dutch vessel, which was burnt at sea and 
the j)olar-star. Soon after sunset on the blew up with a great explosion, upwards of 
ninth day, the second mate and tko earjieiiter two hundred years ago. Seventy-two people 
died very i>eacolully. “All betook them- escaped in two boats. The old Dutch cap- 
selves to [irayers, and then after .some little tain’s narrative being rather obscure, and 
time stripjjed the boilie.s of their two unfor- (as we believe) scarcely traceable beyond a 
tunate comrades, and threw them overboard.” French translation, it is not easy to unde r- 
Next night, a man aged sixty-four wlio had stand how long they were at sea, before tlie 
been fifty years at sea, died, asking to the people fell into the state to which the eusu- 
last for a di’op of water ; next day, two more iiig ilescription applies. According to our 
died, in perfect repose; next night, the calculation, however, they had not been ship- 
gunner ; four 11101*0 in the succeeding four wrecked many days — we take the period to 
and twenty hours®. Five others followed in have been less than a week — and they had 
one day. And all these bodies were (piieily had. seven or eight pounds of biscuit on board. 
thi*own overboard — tliougli with great dilfi- “* Our misery daily ’ reased, and the rage of 
culty at last, for the survivors were now hunger urging us to extremities, the people 
exceeding weak, and not one had strength began to logard each other with ferocious 
to pull an oar. On the fourteenth or lifteenth looks, (.'onsulti’ig among themselves, they 
morning, when there W'erc only three left ' secretly determined to devour the boys on 
alive, and the hotly of the cabin boy, newly j boaid, and after their bodies w'ere consumed, 
dead, was in the boat, the chief mate ; to throw lots wIio should next suffer death, 
asked his two com]>anions whetlier they I that the lives of the re.st might be preserved.” 
thought they could eat any of the bo\\s I The captain dissna ling them from this with 
flc*.sli ? They signified their iiieliiiatiouto try ; 1 the utmost loathing ami liorror, tlioy reconsi- 
wlience, the bo<ly being quite cold, he cut ajdered the matter, and decided “that should 
piece from the inside of iU tliigh, a little wo not gel sight of land in three days, the 


wlience, the bo<ly being quite cold, he cut a dered the matter, and decided “that should 
piece from the inside of its tliigh, a little wo not get sight of land in three days, the 
above the knee. Part of this he gave to the boys should be sacrificed.” On the last of 
captain and boatswain, and reserved a small the Iluxe days, the land was made ; so. 


portion to himself. But, on attenqiling to j whether any of them would ha 
swallow the fiesli, it W’as rejected by tim I this intention, can never be kno 


1 have executed 
known. 


Btomaehs of all, and the body was therefore The second case runs thus. In the last year 
tlirowii overboard.” Vet that ca])tain, and of the last century, six men were induced to 
that boatswain both died of famine in tho desert from the English artillery at St. Helena 
night, and another whole week elapsed be- — a dcsei ter from any honest service is not a 
fore a schooner }ficked up the chief mate, character from wliioli to expect much— and 
left alone iu the boat with their unmoleste*! to go on board an American shij), the only 
bodies, the dumb evidence of Ills story. Which ipcssel then lying in those roads, iifter they 
bodies tiie crew of that schooner saw, and got on board iu the dark, the}^ saw lights 
buried in the deep. moving about on shore, and, fearful that tliey 

Only four years ago, in the autumn of would be miaSed f'lnd taken, went over the 
eighteen hundred and fifty, a party of British swle, with tlie c<jmuvance of the ship’s people, 
missionaries were most indisercotly sent out got into the whale boat, tend made off* ; pur- 
by a Society, to Patagonia. They were seven posing to bo taken up again by and by, 
in number, and all uied near the coast (as when the ship was under weigli. But, they 
nothing but a miracle could have prevented missed her, and rowed and sailed about for 
their doing),.* of starvation. An exploring j sixteen days, at the end of which their pro- 
party, under Captain JMoorshead of her visions were all consumed. After chewing 
Majesty’s ship Dido, came ujion their trace.'^, bamboo, and gnawing leather, and eating a 
and found the remains of four of them, lying dolphin, one of them proiiosed, when ten daya 
by their two boats which they had hauled up more had run out, that lots should be drawn 
for shelter. CAPfAiN Cardixer, their super- which deserter .should bleed himself to death, 
intendeiit, wliohad probably ex plrcil the last, to support life iu the rest. It was agreed to, 
had kej)t a journal until tlie pencil had and done. They could take very little of 
drojiped from his dying hand. They had this food. 

.buried tliree of their party, like Christian The third, is the case of the Nottingham 
men, and the rest had faded away in quiet Galley, trading from Great Britain to America, 


GharleB Oickeni. 


which was wrecked on a rock called Boon ' on consulting with the mate what was to he 
Island, off the coast of M;issachusetts. About done, I found that although they objected tcf' 
two days afterwards — the narrative is not . the pi-opoaal of casting lots for tlie vicUmi; 
very clear in its details — the cook died on ' yet all concurred in the necessity of some 
the rock. “ Therefore,” writes the captain, one being sacrificed for the preservation of 
"we laid him in a convenient place for the 'the rest. The only question was how it 
sea to carry him away. None then proposed • shouhi bo determined ; when by a kind of 
to eat his body, thoiigli several afterwards reasoning more agreeable to the dictates of 
acknowledged tiiat tiiey, as well as myself, self-love than justice, it was agreed, that as 
had thoughts of it.” They wore “ tolerably , the captain was now so exceedingly reduced 
well supplied with fresh-water througliout.” j as to be evidently the fust who would sink 
But, when they had been upon the rock about | under our ]>resent complicated misery ; as he 
a fortnight, and had eaten all their provisions, j had been tlie person to whom we considered 
tlie carpenter died. And then the ca])Uiiu i ourselves in some measure indebted for all 
writes : “ We suifered the body to remain I our misfortunes ; and further, as he had 
with us till morning, when I desired tliose | ever since our shipwreck been the most 
who were best able to remove it. I cre]>t out | remiss in his exertions towards tlie general 
myself to see whether Providence had yet * good — he Avas undoubtedly the pei^sou 
sent us anything to satisfy our craving appe- j who should bo the first s;uTificed.” The 
tites. KeLu ruing before noon, and observing ! design of which the ^sigii writes with 
that tlie (lead body still r(’uiained, I asked , this remarkable eoolueSs, was not carried 
the men why they had ..ot removed it: to ' into execution, by reason of their falling 
Avhich they aiisv/crod, that al’ were not able, in with some Imlians ; but, some of the 
1 therefore fastened a rope to it, and, giving party who were afterwards separated from 
the utmost of my assistance, we, with some the rest, declared when they rejoined them, 
dilficulty, got it out of the tent. But the that they ha<l eaten of the vemaius of their 
fatigue and consideration of our misery deceasetl cumjiauions. Of this case it is to be 
together, so overcame my s[)ii ils, that, being '• noticed that the oai)tain is alleged to have 
ready to fiiint, 1 crejjt into the lent and w;is [ been a mere kidnapper, sailing under false 
no sooner there, than, as the hijdn .st ag<rrava-| pretences, and tlicrefure not likely to have 
tiou of distress, the men began lequcsting | had by any means a choice crow; that the 
mo to give them the body of Lb h lawless greater jjart of them got drunk when the 
comi\ade to eat, the bettor to s!ij>port their ship was in danger ; and that they liad not a 
own existence.” The captain ultimately very sensitive associate in the ensign, on his 
complied. They became brutalised and own liigUly disagreeable showing, 
ferocious; but the}’' suHcred him to keep It appears to us that the influence of great 
the remains on a high part of the rock : and priv’'ation upon the lower and least disciplined 
they were not consumed when relief arrived, class of character, is much more bewiider- 
The fourth and last case, is the wreck of the ing and maddening at sea than on shore. 
St. l/awrence, bound from Quebec for New : The conlined space, the monotonous aspect of 
York. All ensign of fool, bringing home | the Avavos, the mournful Aviiids, the mono- 
despatches, relates how she went ashore on a ' tonous motion, the dead uniformity of colour, 
desolate part of the coast of North America, * tlie abundance of water that cannot be drunk 
and how tliose who were saved from the Avi*eck ; to quench the raging thirst (which the 
suffered great hardships, both by land and ; Aiieiciit Mariner perceived to be one of his 
sea, Jiud Avere thinned in their numbers ■ torments) — these seem to engender a diseased 
by death, and buried their dead. All this j mind with gi'eater quickness and of a worse 
time they had some provisions, though they ! sort. The conviction on the part of the suf- 
ran short, but i t length they Avere reduced to j ferers that they hear voices calling for them ; 
live upon weeds and tallow and melted snow. i that they descry ships coming to their aid ; 
The tallow being all gone, they lived on | that they hear the firing of guns, and see the 
weed and snow tor three days, and then j Jhish ; that they can plunge into the waves 
the ensign came to ‘ his : " Tlie time was noAv without in jury, to fetch something or to meet 
arrived Avheu 1 thought it highly expedient ; somebody ; is not often paralleled among 
to put the plan before mentioned (casting ' suffering travellers by land. The mirage 
lots who should be killed) into execution ;■ excepted — a delusion of the dcseit, which 
but on feeling the pulse of my coinpa- ; lias its counterpart upon tlie sea, not included 
ULons, I found some of them rather averse under these heads — we I’emember nothing 
to the proposal. The desire of Ii*e still pre- | of this sort exj^ericnceil by Brucs, for 
vailed above every other scntiniciit, notwith- : instance, or by Mungo Park : least of all 
standing the wretchedness of our condition, by Praiiklin in the memorable book we 
and the impossibility of preserving it by any j have quoted. Our comparison of the re- 
other method. I thought it an extraordinaiy ’ cords of the two kinds of trial, leads us 
instance of infatuation, that men should pro- to believe, that even men who might bo in 
fer the certainty of a lingering and miserable danger of tlie last resource at sea, Avould be 
death, to the distant chance of escaping one very likely to pine away by degrees, and 
more immediate and less painful. However, never come to it, ashore. 


HOTTSEft OLD WOltbS. 


LCon<llnlctod 


. Ji his puhlished account of the aseent of 
IViont Blanc, which is an excellent little 
book, Mr. Alijeut Smith describes, with very 
hnniorons ti<lelity, that when he was urged 
on by the guides, in a droAv.sy state Avheu he 
would liave given the world to lie down and 
go to sloej) for ever, lie was conscious of being 
greatly distressed by some dififlenlt and 
altogether imaginary negotiations .le.speotihg 
a non-existent bedst« -ad ; alsn^ by f\h impres- 
sion that a familiar friend in London came 
up witli the preposterous intelligeiico tliat 
the King of Prussia objected to the party’s 
advancing, because it was his ground. But, 
these harmless v'agarios are not the present 
que.stion, being coninnudy experioncctl umlcr 
most circumstances where an oiibrt to fix| 
the attcnlion, or exert the body, contends j 
with a strong disposition to sleep. We have j 
been their s]>oit thousa.nds of times, and| 
have passed through a series of most incon- 
sistent and absurd adventures, while trying 
hard to follow a short dull story i*elaLed 
by some eiiiiuoiit conversationalist after 
dinner. 

No statement of cannibalism, whether 
on the deep or the dry land, is to be 
admitted feiipposilitiinisly, or infurentinlly, 
or on any but the most direct and positive 
evidence ; no, not even as ocenrriiig among 
savage peoph*, against whom it was in earlier 
times too often a pretence for cruelty and 
plimder. iMu. Pukscott, in his brilliant 
history of the Conquest of Mexico, observes 
of a fact so a.stoiiialiiiig as the existence of 
cannibalism among a people who had attained 
C 9 nsideral)le advancement in the arts and 
graces of liic, that ‘'they did not fViod on 
human flesh merely to gratify a brutish appe- 
tite, bub in obedience to their religion— a 
distiuclioii,” he justly says, “ worthy of 
notice.” Besides wliicli, it is to be remarked, 
that many of those feeding practices rest on 
tlie authority of ]iarj*ator.s who distinctly saw 
St. James and tlio Virgin ]VT:iry fighting at 
the hca*!' of the troops of Cortes, and who 
possessed, therefore, to say the least, an 
unusual range of vision. It is curious to 
oonsnder, witli our general iiiq^ressions on the 
fllitje^Jt-T-vory often derived, we have no doubt, 
fjj*pm ivOBiNsox Crusok, if the oaks of men’s 
beliefs could he t7’ii.ee<l back to acorns — ho\y 
rarely the prattife, ev(ui among savages, Ipis 
proved. ^ The word of a savage is not 
to be taken for it ; fiivtly, because he is a 
liar; secondly, beeause he is a boaster; 
thirdly, because he ofton talks figuratively; 
fourthly, because lie is given to a superstitious 
notion that when he tells you he has liis 
enemy in his ^ stomacli, you will logically 
give him credit for having his enemy’s 
valour in his heart. Even the sight of 
cooked and dissevered human bodies among 
this or that tattoo’d tribe, is not proof. Such 
appropriate offerings to their barbarous, 
wide - mouthed, goggle-eyed gods, savages 
have been often seen and known to make. 


And although it may usually be held ais . 
a rule, that the fraternity of priests* lay 
eager hands uiion everything meant for 
the gods, it is always possible that these 
offerings arc * an eJcception : as" at once 
inveslmg the idols with an awful charactjBr, 
and the priests with a touch of disinterested- 
ness^ whereof their order may odcaaibrially ' 
• stand in need. ‘ ' 

The imagii|atiVc people of the East, iff 'the 
palmy days of its romance — ^not very mtich 
accustomed to the sea, perhaps, but certainly 
familiar by experience and tradition with 
the perils of the desert — had no notion of 
the “ Inst I’esource” among civilised human 
creatures. In the whole wn'ld circle of the 
Arabian Nights, it is reserved for ghonles, 
gigantic blacks with one eye, monsters like 
towers, of enormous bulk and dreadful 
aspect, and unclean animals lurking on^ the 
seashore, that puffed aiid blew tlieir way into 
caves where the deail w'ero nilerred. Even 
for Sin HAD the Sailor, buried alive, ' the 
story-teller found it easier to provide some 
natural sustenance, in the shape of so many 
loaves of brea«l and so much water, let down 
into the pit with each of the other people 
buried alive after him (whom he killed with 
a hone, for he was not nice), than to invent 
this dismal expoilient. 

AYe are brought b;u‘k to Ihe position almost^ 
cmbo<lic<l ill the words of Sir .fohu Itichard- 
son towartls the close of the former Chapter. 


In Weighing tlie probabilities and improba- 
bilities of the " last resource,”- the foremost 
question is — not the nature of the Cxtl^emity ; 
but, the nature of the men. AYe' submit that 
the memory of the lost Arctic Voyagers is 
placed, by reason and experience,' high above 
the taint of this so easily-allowed connection ; 
and that the noble conduct and example of such 
men, and of their own great leader himself, 
under similar emlurances, belies it, and out- 
weighs by the weight of the whole universe 
the chatter of a gross liandful of uncivilised 
people, with a domesticity of blood and 
blubber. Utilitarianism will protest ' “ they, 
are dead ; wliy care about this 1 ” Our reply 
shall he, “Because they ARK dead, ’theifefore : 
we pare about this. Because they .serV’cd 
tlrnir country well, and deserved ot Her, 
aiid can ask, no more on tJiis earth j for her,, 
justice or her loving-kindness; give them 
both, full measure, pressed do wii,| running 
over.. Because no Franklin can come back, to 
write the lioiiest story of their woes and 
resignation, read it tenderly and truly in the 
book he has left ns. Because tliey lie scat- 
tered on those wastes of snow, and are • 
defenceless agamst the remembrance . of - 
coming genm-iitions, as against the elpnjonta, 
into which tliey are resolving, and the winter 
winds that alone can waft them Iionie^ how, 
impalpable air ; therefore, cherieK them 
gently, even in the breasts of children/ 
Therefore, leach no one to shudder without", 
reason, at the history of their end. Therefore, ’ 









conficle with thoir own firniuess, in , their 
fortitude, their lofty seuso of duty, theii 
courage, arid their religion. 


MADAME BUSCiUE’S, 

B^WSVE me, Eusebius (to be classical and 
genteel), that many more good tliingp exist 
iii this worhl than are diearnt of in miy 
philosophy — from that of the most rosp- 
coloured optimist lo that of the sourest 
cynic. Don’t put any faith in yonder ragged, 
morose, shameful old man, who, because 
he lives in a tub instead of decent lodg- 
ings, and neglects, through sulky laziness, 
to trim his hair an<l beard and wear clean 
body-linen, calls himself Diogenes and a 
philosopher, forsooth. If the old cynic would 
only take the trouble to clean the liorn sides 
of his lantern, and trim tjie wick of the 
candle witliin it, he would not find it quite so 
diffipult to tliid an honest man. That all 
is vanity here below, I am jierfcctly ready 
to admit; but have no confidence in the phi- 
losophy, which, with its parrot-prate of the 
Prince of Wis<lom’s apothegm — vanity — 
tun^ up its nose at, or ])reteiKls to ignore, 
the existence of the hidden good. Believe 
me, good is every wliere. 

Poor, naked, hungry, sick, wronged as we 
may be through long years, snug incomes, 
* well-cut coals, good dinners, sound health, 
justice and fame will come, must come at 
last, we will only wait, and hope, and 
w’^ork. All have not an equal share, and 
some inen, by a continuous infelicity 
which the moat submissive are Icniptcd to 
regard as an adverse and remorseless fate, 
fiUl down weary and die upon the very 
threshold of mundane reward ; but Jet any 
average man — the medium between Miser- 
rimu.s and Fellcissimus — look retrospectively 
into himself, and consider how many good 
tilings have liapj)oned to him uiiex]>oetedly, 
unasked for, undeserved ; how many happi- 
nesses of love, friendship, sight, feeling, have 
come upon him unawares — have “turned 
ujV* so say familiarly. A great Italian 
Ijoet has. said, tliat there is no greater sorrow 
than the remembrance in misfortune of the 
llafipy tiihe. It can be scarcely .so. It is 
balm rather than anguish for a hiau when 
fortune has thrown the shadow of a cypress 
over hiih, to recall the dear friends, the 
joyous meetings, the good books, the leafy 
clays of old ; for with the remembrance 
comes hope that the.se good things (preseiit 
circumstances looking ever so black) 'Irill 
. ret^urn again. It is only when wo know that 
i have spurned, misused, wasted the 
jewelled" days in the year’s rosary, that 
r^embrance becomes sorrow; for llemem- 
brance then is associated with Monsieur 
Bemorse ; and we wish— ah, how vainly ! 

' ah, how Utterly I — ^that those days had never 
been, or th^t th^ might be again, and we 
U6^ thorn better: 


AU things, good or h&4 are .relative } 
though it ^ would not be decent to expr^i,; 
as much joy for the discovery of a. \ 
dinner as of a good friend, yet, both being 
relatively good in their way, I ma}' bo ‘ 
permitted to rejoice relatively over both in' , 
my way. I have not been very successfur^ 
lately in the friendship line ; but in the article 
of dinners I have really made a discovery. 

A socculeiit daily banquet has popped ujk^p 
me suddenly ; and I feel bound to record *' 
its excellences liere, to the glory of the doc-' ' 
trine of fortuitous good in general, and of, 
Madame Busque fii particular. . 

I am resident in Paris, and feel the neces- 
sity of dining seven consecutive times 
week. Such a necessity is not felt in thOf 
same degree in London. A man may take 
cho]) in the city, a snack at lunch time, a stealfc/ 
witli his tea, a morsel af«cr the play; .None," 
of these are really dinners, but are considered", 
sufilcient apologies for them. Moreover, you ^ 
can cull upon a friend, and be asked to take 
a “bit of dinner” with him. People don’t, 
ask you to take a bit of dinner with them ill, 
Paris. Witli the French, dhiner is an insti- 
tution. You are asked to it solemnly. Pro- 
bably you dine at a restaurant, and know 
liow much the repast costs your friend,; 
for you see him pay tlje bill. Besides, going 
out to dijiner costs more money i)i gloves, 
fijie linen, starch, cab-hire, and losses at 
card.s afterwards, than a first-rate dinner 
given by yourself to yourself. So, as I am 
neither a diidoraatist, a subscriber to a 
tablc'd’-hole, a nuuTying man, or a pique- ' 
ft.s.siette (by which I mean an individual ’ 
who gets invited to grand dinners by asking 
to bo asked), I find that the great majority ^ i 
of my quolidiau dinners have to be pro-' 
vided at niyo wn cost and charges. I cannot," i 
dine at home ; in the first place, because one ’ 
can do scarcely ail} thing at home in France' 
save sleep ; in the second place, because I ^ 
;im alone, and must have company at dinner,], 
be it only a waiter, a chandelier, or that 
bahMie.’ided old gormaudisor with the legioni * 
of honour, full of gravy and gravity, who’ 
sits opposite to me at the Cafe Corazza, eats 
seven courses, and has two silver hooks fas- 
tened to the lappelsofhis coat, whereon fb. 
su.spend the napkin that shields his greedy j 
olVl shirlfroiit from falling sauce.s. 

Now 1 like dining at the Cafe Corazziai^:" 
which was kept, in my time, by Oiiix my. 
friend. I knewbini when ho was al>oiit ninety^ 
years old ; rougeil ; had curly hair and mons-i] 
taclies as black as jet, and used to tell storiea^ 
of the days when he wa^s niaitro-d’hfitel t6' 
Charles thfc Tenth, and brought in the first' 
dish, dressed — Ouix, not tlie disli — in a ebuH ‘ 
suit and a sword by his side. I like all the 
downstairs Palais Ko>al dinners; Verrey’s; 
Vefours ; the Three Proveng il Biuthers, I 
like Vachotte’s on tlie Boulevard. I like 
the newly invented Diners de Pjiris, where 
for three fnince fifty you may eat like axt 
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alderman. 1 like tlie Blue Quadrant ; the understood. He and I had dined well, the 
HouseofGold; the restaurant of the Magdalen, once, twice, or thrice in a way at which I 
I chevets, lobsters, and delicacies out of have hinted. He mentioned at the conclusion 
season. I like Marengo fowls, eels as female of our last repast that he must really dine at 
sailors, ortolans, blown omelettes, pies of fat Madarae’s to-morrow. 

liver, tnidled turkeys, and kidneys jumped I don’t know wiiat time in the afternoon it 
with wine of Oiiam])agne. Tliey are good, was, but it was getting very near dinner-time, 
and I like them ; so do wiser and better men. A certain inward clock of mine that never 
I like a bumper of Burgundy to be filled, goes wrong told me so unmistakably. It was 
filled for me, and to give to those who prefer it very cold, but wc were sitting outside a caf6 
Champagne. I like l^aunc, iVIjlcon, Chablis, on tlie Boulevard ; which you can do in Paris 
Sauterne, Lafitte, M6doc,Tlu)iiiia Cbamberiin, till the thermometer is all sorts of degrees 
Pommard, Clos Vougeot, llomanee, Mercury below zero. W9 were sitting there of course 
(not blue pill by any mehiia), and all the merely for the purpose of reading the latt^st 
generous wines of the golden coast which are news from the Crimea ; but in deference to 
so delicious and are growing so wofully dear, received cafe o})iiiion we were imbibing two 
In a word, I like good dinners : but alas ! petita verres of absintlio, which is a delicious 
my name is not Eothschild, nor Koyalty, nor cordial of gall, wormwood, and a few essential 
Llathcw Marshall. I can dine well once in oils, and w hich mixed with a little aniseed 
a way, and that is alb and diluted with iced w^atcr will give a man 

Besideut in Paris some fin'tnight ago, I had a famous a])petile for dinner. And there- 
dined w ell — very well, once, perhaps twice in anent I vcntureil to propound the momentous 
a W’ay : and began to recognise the necessity question : Where shad we dine V* 
of mediocrity in dining. No more for me ‘‘ Well,” said my friend, “ I was thinking 
vrere the golden columniated downi-staira of — of a cril) — well, a sort of club in fact, 
saloons of the Palais Roygb Gold and wliere I dine almost every day when J am in 
columns and plate glass I could have in the Paris.” 

upper apartments of that ])alace of gastro- I suggested that be might have some clifii- 
noiny, and at a very moderate price ; but the culty in intiodiicing me, a stranger, to the 
good meats, good sauces, good wines — they club in question. 

remained below. “ Prix lixi3 '’stared mein “AVliy, jio,” ho answered; ‘‘because you 
the face. Dinners at a fixed tariff of ])rices 'sec it isn’t exactly a chib, because it’s a sort# 
and a fixed tariff of badness. I could have of ‘ oreameiy’; and in fact, if you don’t mind 
six courses fur one and eightpeiice, but what meeting a few fellows, I think we’d better 
courses ! Gloom began to settle u})on me. 1 dine there.” 

saw visions of diriy little restaurants in back I suggested that we had better go home 
streets ; of biftecks like gutta percha ; of and dress. 

wdne like pyroligneous acid, witli a dash of “ Oh,” exclaimed my friend, “ nobody 
hemlock in it to give it body ; of sour bread dresses there. To tell the trutli, it’s only at 
in loaves of the length of a beefeater’s Madame Basque’s ; and so I think we’d better 
hall)ert ; of winy stains on the tablecloth ; of be off as fast as we can, for nobody waits for 
a gieasy waiter ; of a pervading odour of anybody there.” 

stale garlic ; of having to ask the deaf man, 1 confided myself blindly to the guidance 
with the asthma and the green shade over of my friend, consoling myself with tlie con- 
his eyes yonder, for the salt. Better I said, to victi(»ii that whatever the club or “ creamciy” 
buy coltl halves of fowls at the roasters’ might be, the dinner could bo but a dinner 
shops, and devour them in the solitude of my after all, and amount to so many francs on 
fifth floor ; better to take to a course of this side a napoleon. 

charcuterie or cold pork-butchery ; Lyons We went up and down a good many streets 
sausages, black puddings, pigs’ feo^ polonies wdioso names 1 shall not tell you ; for, unless 
with gaiiic, or sparerib w ith savoury jelly. I know what sort of a man you be, said what 
Better almost to go back to the Arcadian ai’O your likings and dLslikiugs, 1 would not 
diet of red-sheliod eggs, penn’orths of fried Inive you go promiscuously to I^Iadalne 
potatoes, fromage de Brie, and ha’[K)rths of Basque’s, and perchance abuse her cookery 
ready-cooked spinach — of which, entro nous, afterwards. At length, after pursuing the 
I had had in my time some expei ieuce. I was sinuosities of a very narrow street, one of the 
meditating between this and the feasibility of old, genuine, badly-paved, worse lighted 
cooking a steak over a French wood fire at strife ts of* Paris, we slackened our footeteps 
home (a feat never yet accom])lisbcd, I bo- before a lordly mansion, — a vast hotel, wil^ 
lieve, by mortal Englishman) ; I had almost a porte-cochere and many-barred green shnt^.' 
determined to subscribe fur a month to a ters. My heart sank within me. This must 
boarding-house in the Banlieue, where the be some dreadfiilly aristocratic club, I thought, 
nourishment as described on the public and still mentally I counted my store of 
walls was “simple but foi-tifying,” when the five-franc pieces, and wondered tremblingly 

g mius of fortuitous good threw Madame whether they played lansquenet after 
usque in my w^ay, dinner. ^ 

Through the intermediary of a friend, be it “ Is it here ? ** I faltered. 





MADAME BASQUES. 


'‘Not exaotlj,’* answered my companion^ addressing me as "deat friend 
but next door, —-behold ! ” Tompkins,” suggested pottage, — 

"BDe raised his hand and pointed to a little suggestion I acquiesced mimediately. 

Big^ swinging htfhlly in the night air and The round table was of simple 

the' light of a little lamp ; and 1 read these there was no table-cloth. The ' , 

words straw-bottomed and exceedingly comfbrtajESe; ’’ 

' “ Spbcialite db Pumpkin Pie.” The floor was tiled and sanded. A sJilitary 

, "Enter,” said my friend. but very large wax candle burnt in an iron 

We entered a little, a very little shop, pn candlestick. The salt-cellar (to prevent any 4 
whose tiny window-panes were emblazoned one asking or being asked for it) was neatly 
half-eflaoed legends in yellow paint relative poised on the lop of a decanter, and was, 
to eggs, milk, cream, coffee, and broth at all visible to all. Pejiper was a superfluity, so 
hours. A solitary can* le cast a feeble light excellently seasoncMl were the dishes. At 
upon a little counter, where there was a tea- intervals hands appeared, very much in the 
cup, and an account-book of extreme narrow- White Cat fashion, and tendered sardines, 
ness, but of prodigious length. Behind the olives, the mild cheese of Brie, the pungent 
counter loomed in the darkness visible some Roquefort, and the porous Griiy^re. 
shelves, with many bottles of many size.s. I don’t mean to say that I had any ortolans^ 
Some tall loaves were leaning up in a comer quails, forced asparagus, or hot-house grapes 
as if they wf-re tired of being the stafl' of life, at Madame Buaquo’s (though I miglit have , 
and wanted forest themselves. A spectre of a had them too, by ordering them), but I do I 
pumpkin, a commentary of the text outside, mean to declare that I had as good, plentiful, 
winked in the crepusciile like a 3 »ellow eye. clean, wtdl-dressed a dinner as ever Brillat- 
There W'ere no eggs, broth, cream, or coffee Savarin or Dr. Kitchener would have de- 
to bo seen ; but there wns a pleasant odour sired to sit down to. Wines of the best, 
of cooking palpable to the olfactory nerves, liqueurs of the best, coffee of the best, cigars 
and this was all. of the best (these last at the exorbitant rate 

“ Push on,” said my friend. of a penny a piece), and, above all, conversa- 

I pushed on towards another little light in tion of the very best, 
the distance, and then I became sensible of a Por you are not to suppose that the five 
stronger and yet pleasanter odour of cook- beanled men were silent during the entire 
iiig ; of a cheery voices that welcomed my evening. Dinner once iliscussed and cigars 
friend as Monsieur Tompkins (let us say), once lighted, it turned out that the proprietor 
and of another calmer, softer, sweeter voice, of one beard was a natural i>liilosopher ; ano- j 
that saluted him as her "amiable cabbage,” tber an Oriental linguist; a third a newspaper I 


—both female voices, and good to hear. 


correspondent ; a fourth a physician ; a fifth a 


Pushing still onwards, 1 found myself in a vice-consul : — that all had travelled very 
very small many-sided apartment, which, but nearly over Europe, had ascended Vesuvius 
for a round table and some chaira, seemed had smoked cigars in the Coliseum, had taken 
furnished exclusively with bottles. There long walks in the Black Forest. Travel, aneo- 
were fcottles hero and botlles there, bottles dote, science, literature, art, political disoiw- 
above and bottles below, bottles everywhere, sion, utterly free from personality or preju- 
like the water round the ship of the Ancient dice. — ^.all these, with a good and cheap dinner, 
Manner; but the similarity st<)])pcd there, did I fiiul liaphazard at Madame Basque’s, 
for there were many drops to drink. At the Nor perhaps was this the onl}^ good thing 
round table, more than three parts covered connected with the “creamery.” 1 have since 
with bottles, sat five men with lieards. 'fhey fouiidmysLdf theonl^'^Knglishmaiiamongsome- 
werc all large in stature and in beard, and times not five, but fifteen subjects, of a certain 
were eating and drinking vigorously. J’astc'd Great Republic, three thousand miles away; 
on the walls above were several portraits in and up to this moment I have never heard 
chalk, among which 1 immediately recognised the slightest allusion to guessing, calculation, 
those of the five bearded guests. Nobody gouging, bowic-kniving, repudiation, lynching, 
spoke, but the five beai-da were bowed in locofocos, knownothings, "Hard shells,” alfi- 
grave courtesy ; the clatter of knives ami gators, snags or sawyers, or any of the topics 
forks relaxed for a moment, to recommence on which our Republican cousins are sup- 
with redoubled ardour ; and two additional posed almost exclusively to converse. More 
places were found for us at the round table than this, the rauch-to-be-abhorred questions 
with miraculous silence and promptitude, of dollars or cents are never broached by anjr 
^en the proprietor of the cheery voice, a chance. 

irosy-eheeked country girl, with her handker- I need not say that I <line very frequently 
chief tied under her chin, which at first sug- at Madame Busqiie's. I like liev ; her cookery ; 
gested toothache, but eventually became pic- her guests ; her good hiimoiu-e*! servant Flo- 
turesque, placed before me breml, butter, a rouce, and her Pumpkin Pie, for which she 
snowy napkin, a knife and foi-k, and a bottle has a speciality, and the confection of which 
of wine. Then the calm, soft, sweet voice was taught her by the vice-consul. I am not 
became a prefsence incarnated in a mild going to tell you how cheap her dinners are, 
woman with a g&iy dress and sad eyes, wlio or whei*e they ai'e to be had, till 1 know more 
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of yofi ; but if you will send to. this office 
coYtificates of your good temper aud citizen- 
ebip of the world, I don’t mind coinmimi-' 
catiug Madame Basque’s address to you, iu 
coiifideuce. 


THE SAUCY AEETHUSA. 

I WISH I W'ere a naval genius ! Why is this 
nay aspiration? Because I have ']>a 9 aedj thb 
«niorjiiiig of the very day on which- J commit 
tlicse lines to tlic post for England^ on boan’d 
of the Arethusn. 

I should like to relate the pleasant, 
cheery, open-lmarted sort of converaatioh 
I have had on board the Arethnsa, with’ as 
fine and gallant a set of En«:lhsh gentlemen 
as' ever trod a jdank. I Jiope tlie words 
" trod a plank ” are naval ; if not 1 beg to 
retriiot them and apologize. 

1 like to recall the talk of those young 
men. Tliei*e w'as something about it so 
modest aud unassuming, so courteous aud 
gentle, yet laughin" and unrestrained, that I 
could not help thinking what a proud con- 
trast they made to the youth of most other 
nations. My patriotism seemed to kindle 
afresh among those hearts of oak, and luy 
pride iu old England to grow wiirmor. 

The Aretliusa was lying at anchor near 
the arsenal of Constantinople. She was going 
to Malta in a few hours for repail's : fis she 
had suffl-rerl severely on the seventecjiith of 
October, when the bombardment of Sebas- 
topol was commenced. She aud the Albion, 
I am told, were the ve.ssels which stood 
closest in against the Kussian fortress. The 
Aretliusa >vas iu action one hour and forty 
minutes, during which time she fired fifty- 
two rounds fi’om each gun, and expended 
more than ten tons of powder. She tlid noble 
service, but she suffered severely. The explo- 
sion of one shell only, killed* two men and 
■wounded ten. The slain of blood is still on 
the mast near which those two brave fellows 
fell, aud it tinges the deck beside it. Water 
■will not wash it out — will tears ? 

The men, I mean the men liefore the mast, 
showed such true Englisli pluck and spirit, 
that ‘when a shell exploded and wounded one 
'Stigb'ily, striking an officer near him sharply 
on the leg, though without making a wound, 
the tar merely hitched np ]ii.s trousers, and 
said quaintly to his officer, “ That was a neaV 
shave, sir.” Even a Britieli canary refiised 
to show the white feather when the cabin, in 
which its cage was hung, caught fire from 
the' explosion of a shell, and it sang merrily 
during the whole action. It w^as touching to 
hear, iu such simple language, how those 
brave men, in the heat of fiattle, had cared 
for the little bird and rescued it. X saw after- 
wards a Bussian cat an officer had saved 
from a burning hay-rick ! Any hearts so 
ffearless and gentle, sO staunch and steady, 
yet 80 tender, where shall we find ? 

Kol even a battle lacks n funny story if one 


goes to look for. it. A Keutenant on board 
the J\lbiou was standing near tbo place where, 
a shell bxpkxled. He was not woundsd^but- 
his trousers .a]>]>ear to have had-somet^g 
strangely ^attraoiive nbout them, for . the frag- 
ments were? dctaww towards them,, and t^re 
them to .ribtmds r 1- They W’ill beGOlvlc«tas 
hoiiuurable an'heiiloom as a notched 
oi\ a ami batteye^ shield, A ^ilor, 

'wouudell in board 'the sanio 

looked^, UiO;sl>attei*ed limb with the utmost 
cheerfulness, aiid merely said, Well, I can 
stump al)oiit without ye, if they take the 
other.” A 'ttiarihe wlio lost an eye went 
back to hia duty without paying the least 
attention to the circumstance. Another man 
roiuaed to be bound for an aiuputation,.;. “ Off 
with mi, sir,” he said to the surgeon, “I 
shan’t hurt, if yon don't.” Unhappily, owing 
to the cock-pit (I think tliey cajLl it)..haviug 
been set apart for the wounded according to 
ancient usa.ge, the surgeon of the Albiotjn was 
the first man injureil. There was only one 
other medical man on board ; and after the 
action a great many of the sfiilors were found 
wounded. “Why don’t you go aud get 
your hurt dreased ? ” asked an officer of some 
of them. “ Ay ny, sir, time enough for us,” 
replied the s2)okesman, “ we ain’t got notliing 
particular, let him attend to them as has.’* 
iliid so it seems that the acts of quiet heroism 
and unscliisliiicss before the mast quite 
equal to those of the officers, and thtit English- 
men, whether gentle or simple, are marvel- 
lously alike. Alike valiant and (merciful— • 
alike heedful of .another’s pain unfeeling 
only/ for their own. 

‘There was also a thing occuired on boanl 
tlio Aretliusa, which, two centuries ago, 
would have been called a mii aclOk A bIicU 
ex^doded and destroyed the whole of a parti- 
tion save where Jiung a portrait Of the Queen, 
about a foot square. It w\‘is pleasant to 
notice the cordial good feeling among the 
officers, and among the men and officers, on 
board the “saucy Aretliusa.” I thought I 
observed a general affection towards tho 
captain which one would be glad to see oftener. 
The shiji seemed quite fresh smd inspiriting 
with licalth and good humour ( and it i» 
really astonishing how Very muoh a pleasant 
Chief enn do to render any pliloo whatever 
agreeable under Ids command, while a costive, 
surly fellow will render it as wretched and 
uiioomfortable ns Mr. Legree’s plantation. 

We htive excellent reason to be satisfied 
with our army and navy iu the East. 
They have done almost as much to render 
us popular and resjiected, wherever tliey^ 
have been seen, as our diplomacy and' 
consular service has done, and is doing, to 
render us liated and feared. There has 
hardly bceu an instance of misconduct of any 
kiud among the thousands of men we have 
sent to a foreign land where laws are. more 
lax than enough, and impunity next • to 
cei*tain. Wherever our heroes have gene, to 
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OftlHpoli^ SoQfcariy ’ Va^na, they have borne 
away golden opinions, and they are a trephy 
by no means to be uudeiTatod even in^Turkey. 
As fttf- their military exploits this is- not the 
plaee tO'tpeak of them. Enough that we have 
ample' 'Ot^idence to show, ten of the enemy > 
irave'ditthevto fallen for one of the allies. 


AND SOUTH. 

■ Bt THE AUTIIOH OF iHAtHf BAHTOX. 

, . , . CUArTEE THE TWENTY-NINTD. 

Ti^b next morning brought Margaret a 
letter from lildith. It was affectionate and 
ineouseqaent like the writer. But the affec- 
tion was charming to Margaret’s own affec- 
tionate nature ; and she liml grown up with 
the inconsequence so she did not perceive it. j 
It was as follows : — 

“'Oh,' Margaret, it is worth a journey from 
England to see lUy boy ! He is a 6U])erb little 
fellow, especially in his caps, and most especi- 
ally in the One you sent him, you good, 
dainty-fingered, persevering little lady 1 
Having made all the niothfr.s here envious, I 
want to show him to somebody new, and hear 
a fresh set of admiring expressions ; perhaps, 
that’s all the reason ; pej lm|)3 it is not,— nay» 
possibly, there is just a little cousinly love 
mixed with it ; but I do want you so much to 
come here Margaret! I’m sure it would be the 
very best thing for Aunt Hale’s health; 
evi!vylx>dy 'here is young and well, and our 
skies are always blue, and our sun always 
shines, and the band plays deliciously from 
morning till night ; aild, to come basck * to the 
burden of my ditty, my baby always smiles; I 
am cogstantly wanting you to <Iraw him for 
[ me, Margarqt. It does not signify what he is 
j doing that very thing is prettiest, grace- 
* fnlest, l)est.. I think I love him a great <leal 
I better than my husband, who is getting stout, 
and ginimpy,— what ho calls ‘ busy,’ No ! lie 
is not. He has just come in Tvith news of such 
a charming |)ic-nic, given by the officers of the 
Hazard, at anchor in the bay below. ].^ecause 
he has' brought in such a pleasant piece of 
news, I retract all I said just now. Hid not 
BOitiebOdy burn his hand for having said or 
done aomeiliing he was sorry for ? Well, I 
can’t burn mine, because it would hurt me, 
and the Btear would be ugly ; but I’ll retract 
all 1 said as fast as I can. Cosmo is quite as 
great a darling as baby, and not a bit st6ut, 
and as un-grumpy as ever husband was ; only 
sometimes he is very, very busy. I may say 

f iat without love— wifely duty-nwhere was 
?— I had something very particular to say, I 
know, once. Oh, it is this — llearest Mar- 
garet ! — you must come and see me — it 
would do Aunt Hale good, as I said before. 
Get the doctor to order it for her. Tell him 
it*s the smoke of Milton that does her harm. 
I have do dou^t it is that, really. Three | 
montl\s (you must not come for less) of this i 


delioions elimate-^ll sunshine, and ^ 
common as bkekberries, would quite r^cure 
her. I don’t ask my uncle ’’—(Here thedettea? 
became more constrained, and better w4titen; 
Mr. Hale was in the corner,, like a naughty 
child, for having given up his living.)— 
“ because, I dare say, 1^ dkftpproves of war, 
and soldiers, and bauds of music ; at lealt, I 
know that ' many Dissenters, are. membeiUi of 
tlio Peace Society, and I am afraid he would 
not like to edme ; but, if he would, dear, pray 
say that Coumo an<l I will do our best to maljiie 
him happy ; and I’ll hide up Cosmo’s red coai^ 
and swot'd, and make the baud play all soi'ts' 
of grave, solemn things ; or, if they do plsty 
pomps and vanities, it shall be in double alovf 
time. Dear Margaret, if he would like tp 
accompany you and Aunt Hale, we will try 
and make .it pleasant, though I’m ratlmr 
afraid of any one who has done something* fpF 
conscience sake. You never did I Iiope. Tell 
Aunt liale not to bring many warm clotlms, 
though I’m afraid it will be late iu the year 
before you can come. But you have no idea of 
the lieat here ! 1 tried to wear my great beauty 
Indian shawl at a plc-nic. I kept myself 
up with proverbs as long as I could ; 
‘ Pride must abide,’ — and such wholesome 
j pieces of jiitli ; but it was of no use, I was 
like mamma’s little dog Tiny with an 
elephant’s tra])pings on ; smothered, hidden, 
killed with my finery ; so I made it into a 
capital carpet for us all to sit down upon. 
Here’s this boy of mine, Margaret, — i£ you 
don’t pack up your tilings os soon as you get 
this letter, and come straight off to see him, I 
shall think you’re descended from King 
Herod 1” 

Margaret did long for a day , of , Edith’s. lif<^ 
—her freedom from care, her cherful home, 
her suuuy skies. If a wish could have tranO” 
ported her she would have gone off ; just for 
one day. She yearned for the strength which 
such a change would give, — even lor a few 
houiu to be in the midst of that bright life, 
and to feel young again. Not yet twenty ! and 
she had had to bear up against such hard 
pressure that she felt quite old. That was 
her first feeling after reading EkUth’s letter. 
Then she read it again, and, forgetting herself. 
Was amused at its likeness to EJith’s self, and 
was laughing merrily over it when Mrs. Halo 
came into the drawing-room, leaning qn 
Dixon’s arm. Margaret flew to adjust the 
pillows. Her mother seemed more thou 
usually feeble. 

“ What were you laughing at, Margaret I” 
asked she, as soon as she had recovered freon 
the exertion of settling herself on the sofa., 

“A letter I have had this morning from 
Edith, Shall I l-eatl it you, mamma ? ” 

She read it aloud, and for a time it seemed 
to interest lier mother, who kept wondering 
wlmt name Edith had given to her boy, and 
suggesting all probable names, and all possible 
reasons why each and all of these names 
should be given. Into the very midst of these 


wonders Mr. Thornton came, In’inginganother 
offering of fruit for Mrs. Hale. He could not 
— say rather, ho would not— ileny himself the 
chance of the pleasure of seeing Margaret. 
He had no end in this but the present grati- 
fication. It was the sturdy wilfulness of a 
man usually most reasonable and self-con- 
trolled. He entered the room, taking in at a 
glance the fact of Margaret’s presence ; but 
after the first cold distant bow, he never 
seemed to let his eyes fall on hoi* again. He 
only stayed to present Ids papers — to sjieak 
some gentle kindly words — ami then his cold 
offended eyes met Margaret s with a grave 
farewell as he left the room. She sat down 
silent and pale. 

*‘l>o you know, Margaret, I really” begin 
quite to like Mr. Thornton.” 

No answer at first. Then jMargaret forced 
out an icy " Do yqu ? ” 

"Yes! 1 think he is really getting quite 
polished in his manners.*’ 

Margaret’s voice wa.s more in order now. 
She replied, 

" He is very kind and attentive, — there is 
no doubt of that.” 

" I wonder Mrs. Thornton never calls. She 
must know I am ill, because of the water- 
bed.” 

" I d:ire say she hears how you are from 
her soji.” 

“ Still J should like to see her. You have I 
so f^'W friends here, Margaret.” 

Margaret felt what was in her mother’s 
thoughts, — a tender cra\ing to bespeak the 
kindness of some woman towards the daughter 
that might be so soon left motherless. But 
she could not speak. 

"Do you think,” said Mrs. Hale, after a 
pause, "that you could go and ask Mrs. 
Thornton to come and .‘^ee me ? Only once, — 

I don’t want to be troublesome.” 

" I will do anything, if you wish it, mamma, 
—but if — but w'heu Frederick comes” 

" Ah, to be sure I we must keep our doors 
shut, — we must let no one in. 1 liardly know 
whether T dare wish him to come or not. 
Sometimes I think I w’ould rather not. Some- 
times I have such frightful dreams about 
him.” 

" Oh, mamma ! weTl take good care. I will 
put my arm in the holt sooner than he .should 
come to the slightest harm. Trust the care 
of him to me, mamma. I will watch over 
him like a lioness over lier young.” 

" When can we hear from him 1 ” 

" Not for a week yet, certainly, — ^perhaps 
more.” 

" We must send Martha away in good time. 
It would never do to have her here when he 
comes, and then send her ofi' in a hurry.” 

" Dixon is sure to remind ih of that. I was 
thinking that if we wanted any help in the 
house while he is here, we could perhaps get 
Mary Higgins. She is very slack of work, 
and Is a good girl, and would take pains to 
do her best, 1 am sure, and would sleep at 


home, and need never come upstairs, so as to 
kno\f^ who is in the house.” 

"As you please. As Dixon pleases. But, 
Margaret, don’t get to use these hon*id Milton 
w'ords. ‘ Slack of work it is a provinciaHsm. 
Wliat will your aunt Shaw say if she hears 
you use it on her return ? ” 

" Oh, mamma I don’t try and make a bug- 
bear of aunt Shaw,” said Margaret, langhing. 
"Edith picked up all sorts of military slang 
from Captain Lennox, and aunt Shaw never 
took any notice of it.” 

" But youis is factory slang.” 

"And if I live in a factory town, I must 
speak factory language when I want it, 
AVJiy, mamma, I could astonish you with a 
great many words you never heard in your 
life. I don’t believe you know what a knob- 
slick is.” 

"Not I, child. I only know it has a very 
vulgar sound ; and 1 don’t want to hear you 
using it.” 

" Very well, dearest mother, I won’t. Only 
I shall have to use a whole explanatory sen- 
tence instead.” 

“ I don’t like tliis Milton,” said Mrs. Halo. 
"Edith is right enough in saying it’s the 
smoke that has made me so ill.” 

Margaret started up as her mother said 
this. Her father had pist entered the room, 
and she was most anxious that the fiiint im- 
pression she had seen on his mind that the 
Milton jiir had injured her mother’s health, 
should not be deej>eneil,— should not receive 
any confirmation. She could not tell if he had 
heard what Mrs. Hale had said or not ; but 
slie began speaking hurriedly of other things, 
unaware that Mr. Thornton was following 
him. 

" Mamma is accusing me of having picked 
up a great deal of vulgai'ity since we came to 
Milton.” 

The "vulgarity ” Margaret spoke of referred 
l»urely to the use of local words, and the ex- 
pression arose out of the conversation they 
iiad just been holding. But Mr. Thornton’s 
brow darkened ; and Margaret suddenly felt 
how her speech might bo misunderstood by 
him ; so, in the natural sweet desire to avoid 
giving unnecessary pain, she forced herself to 
go forwards with a little greeting, and con- 
tinue what she was saying, addressing her- 
self to him expressly. 

“ Now, Mr. Thornton, though knobstick 
has not a very pretty sound, is it not expres- 
sive ? Could I do without it in speaking of 
the thing it represents ? If using local words 
is vulgar, I was very vulgar in the iTorest,— 
vras I not, mamma ? ” 

It was unusual with Margaret to obtrude 
her own subject of conversation on others ; 
but in this case she was so anxious to prevent 
Mr. Thornton from feeling annoyance at the 
words he had accidentally overheard, that 
was not until she had done speaking tliat she 
coloured all over with consciousness, more 
especially as Mr. Thornton seemed hardly to 
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understand the exact gist or bearing of ^hat 
she was saying, but passed her by, with a 
cold reserve of ceremonious movement, to 
speak to Mrs. Hale. 

The sight of him reminded her of the wish 
to- see his mother, and commend Margaret to 
her care. Margaret, sitting in burning 
silence, vexed and ashamed of her diiiiciilty 
in keeping her l igljt place, and her calm un- 
consciousness of heart, when Mr. Thornton 
was by, heard her mother’s low entreaty that 
Mrs. Thoiiiton would come imd see her ; sec 
her soon ; to-morrow, if it were possible. Mr. 
Thornton promised that she should — con- 
versed a little, and then took his leave ; ffcnd 
Margaret’s movements anti voice seemed at 
once released from some invisible chains. 
He never looked at her ; .and yet tlie careful 
avoidance of his eyes betokened that in some 
way he knew exactly where, if they fell by 
chance, they would rest on lier. If she spoke 
he gave no sign of attention, and 3’et his next 
speech to any one else was modified by wliat 
she had said ; some limes there was an ex- 
press answer to what she liad remarked, but 
given to another person as tlioiigh iinsug- 
gested by her. It was not the bad manners 
of ignorance : it was the wilful bad manners 
Aiising from deep offence. It was wilful at 
the time; repented of afterwards. But no 
deep i)lan, no careful cunning could have 
stood him insuch good stead. M.argaret tliought 
about him more than she had ever done 
before ; not with any tinge of what is called 
love, but with regret that she had wounded 
him so deeply, — and with a gentle, ]>aticnt 
striving to return to their former position of 
antagonistic friendship ; for a friend’s position 
was what she found that he had held in her 
regard, as well as in that of the rest of the 
family. Tliere was a pretty humility in her 
behaviour to liim, as if mutely apologising 
for the over-strong words 'which were the 
reaction from the deeds of the day of the 
riot. 

But he resented those words bitterly. They 
rung in his ears ; and he was proud of the 
sense of justice which made him go on in 
every kindness he could oiler to her jiaronts. 
He exulted in the power he showed in com- 
pelling bimself to face her, whenever he could 
think of any action which could give her 
father or mother pleasure. Ho thought that 
he disliked seeing one who had mortified him 
so keenly ; but no was mistaken. It was a 
stinging pleasure to be in the room witli her, 
and feel her presence. But he was no great 
analyser of his own motives, and was mis- 
taken, as I have said. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 

Mrs. Thornton came to see Mrs. Hale the 
next morning. She vras much worse. ^ One 
of those sudden changes— those great visible 
strides towards death, — ^had been taken in 
the night, and her own fovaily were startled 
by the gray sunken look her features had 


assumed in that one twelve hours of suffering. 
Mrs. Thornton — ^who had not seen her for 
weeks — was softened all at once. She had 
come because her son asked it from her as a 
personal favour, but with all the proud bat- 
ter feelings of her nature in arms against 
that family of which Margaret formed one. 
She doubted the reality of Mrs. Hale’s illness; 
she doubted any want beyond a momentary 
fancy on that lady’s part, which should take 
her out of her previously settled course of 
employment for the day. She told her son 
that she wished they had never come near 
the place ; Ih.at he had never got acquainted 
with them ; that there had been no such un- 
less languages as Latin and Greek ever in- 
vented. He bore all this pretty silently; 
but when she had ended her invective against 
the dead langu.ages, he quietly returned to 
the short, curt, decided expression of his wish 
that she should go .and see Mrs. Hale at 
the time appointed, as most likely to be 
convenient to the invalid. Mrs. Thornton 
submitted with as bad a grace as she could 
to her son’s desire, all the time liking him 
the better for having it ; and exaggerating 
in her own mind the same notion that he had 
of extraordinary goodness on his part in so 
perseveringly keeping up with the Hales. 

H is goodness verging on weakness, .as all 
the softer virtues did in her mind, and her 
own contempt for Mr. and Mrs. Hide, and 
positive dislike to Margaret, were the ideas 
which occupied Mm. Thornton till she was 
struck into nothingness before the dark 
shadow of the wings of the angel of death. 
There Jay Mrs, Hale — a mother like herself 
— a much younger woman than she was,— on 
the bed from which there was no sign of hope 
that she might ever rise again. No more 
variety of light and shade for her in that 
I darkened room ; no power of action, scarcely 
change of movement; faint alternations of 
whispered sound and studious silence ; and 
yet tliat monotonous life seemed almost too 
much I When Mrs. Thornton, strong and 
])rosperou3 with life, came in, Mrs. Hale lay 
still, although from the look on her face she 
was evidently conscious of who it was. But 
she did not even open her eyes for a minute 
or two. The heavy moisture of tears stood 
on the eyelashes Before she looked up ; then, 
with her hand groping feebly over the bed- 
clothes, for the touch of Mrs. Thornton’s large 
firm fingers, she said, scarcely above her breath 
— Mrs. Tliornton had to stoop from her erects 
ness to listen, — t 

“Margaret — you have a d.aughter— my 
sister is in Italy. My child will be without 
a mother in a strange place, — if I die— — 
will you ’* — ■■■■ 

And her filmy wandering eyes fixed them- 
selves witii .an intensity of wistfulness on Mrs. 
Thornton’s face. For a minute there was no 
change in it’s rigidness; it was stem and 
unmoved ; — nay, but that the eyes of the sick 
woman wore growing dim with the slo w-gather* 


iiig^ teal's, she might have seeu a dark cloud 
ci'oss the cold features. And it was no 
thought of her sou, or of her living daughtor 
Fanny, that stirred her heart at last ; but a 
sudden remembrance, suggested by something 
in the arrangement of the room, — of a little 
daughter — dead in infancy— long yeai's ago ; 
that, like a sudden sunbeam, melted the ioy 
crust, behind which there was a real tender 
woman. » - 

“You wish me to be a friend to Miss 
Hale,” said Mrs. Thornton, in her measUi-ed 
voice, that would not soften with her heart, 
but came out distinct and clear. 

Mrs. Hale, her eyes still fixed on Mi’s. Thorn- 
ton's face, pressed the hand that lay below 
hers on the coverlet. She could not speak. 
Mrs. Thornton sighed, “I will be a true 
friend, if circumstances require it. Not a 
tender friend. That I cannot bo,” — (‘Ho her,” 
slie was ou the point of adding, but she 
relented at the sight of that poor, anxious 
face.) — “It is not in my nature to sliow 
atfection even where I feel it, nor do I volun- 
teer advice in general. Still, at ypur request, 
— if it will be any comfort to you, 1 will pro- 
mise you.” Then came a pause. Mi-s. 
Thornton was too conscientious to promise 
what she did not mean to perform; and to 
perform auytliing in the way of kindness on 
behalf of Mm'garet, more disliked at this 
moment than ever, was dillicult ; almost 
impossible. 

“ I promise,” said she, with grave severity ; 
which, after all, inspired the dying woman 
with faith as in something more stable than 
life itself, — flickering, flitting, wavering life ! 
“ I promise that in any diiliculty in which 
Miss Hale” 

“ Call her Margaret ! ” gasped Mrs# 
Hale. 

“In which she comes to me for help, I will 
help her with every power I have, as if she 
were my own daughter. I also promise that 
if ever 1 see her doing wfiat 1 think is 
wrong ” 

“ But Margai’et never does wrong — ^not wil- 
fUlly wrong,” pleaded Mrs. Hale. Mrs. Tiiom- 
tOii went ou as before ; as if she liad imt 
heard : 

“ Jf over I SCO her doing what I believe to 
be wrong-**ueh wrong not touching me or 
mine, in which case 1 might be supposed 
to have an interested motive — 1 will tell 
her of it, faithfully and plainly^ as 1 should 
wish my own daughter to be told.” 

'There was a long pause. Mi’s. Hale felt that 
this promise did not include all ; and yet it 
was much. It had reservations in it which 
she did not understand; but then she was 
weak, dizzy, and tired. Mrs. Thornton was 
reviewing all the probable cases in which 
she had pledged herself to act. She had a 
fierce pleasure in the idea of telling Margaret 
unwelcome truths, in the shape of per* 
formanee of duty. Mrs. Hale began to 
speak: 


“1 thank you. I pray God to bless you,: 
I shall never see you again in this world. 
But my last words are, 1 thank you t for. 
your j)romi8e of kindness to my cliild.’* h;: 

“Not kindness I” testified Mrs. ThorntOPi 
ungraciously truthful to the last. Butliaiyipg 
e:)sed her conscience by saying these wordS) 
.she was not sorry that they were not heaid^t 
She pressed Mrs. Hale's soft languid hand ; 
and rose up aiiud w^ent her way out of the 
house without seeing a creature. 

During the time that Mrs. Thornton was 
having this interview with jyir8.Hale, Margaret 
and Dixon wore laying tlie-ir heiuls together 
and consulting how they should keep Frede- 
rick's coining a profound secret to out of 
the house. A letter from him might now be 
ex f tec ted any day ; aud he would assuredly 
follow quickly on its heels. Martha must be 
sent away on her holiday ; Dixon must keep 
stern guard on the front door, only admitting 
the few visitors that ever came to the house 
into Mr. Hide’s room downstairs — Mrs. Hale’s 
extreme illness giving her a good excuse for 
this. If Mary Higgins was required as a 
help to Dixon in the kitchen, she was to hear 
I and see as little of Frederick as possible ; aud 
i he was, if necessary, to be spoken of to her 
under the name of Mr. J>ickiusoi). But her 
sluggish and incurious nature was the greatest 
safeguard of all. 

They resolved that Mariha should leave 
them that very afternoon for this visit to her 
mother. Margaret wished that she had been 
sent away on the ])revious day, as sheifaucied 
it miglit be thought strange to give jasservant 
a holitlay when her mother’s state required 
so much attendance. 

Poor Margaret! All that afternoon < she 
had to act the part of a Itoman daughter, ami 
give strength out of her own scanty stock to 
her father. Mr. Hale would hope, would not 
despair, between the attacks of his wife’s 
malady ; he buoyed himself up iu every 
respite from her imin, aud believed- that it 
was the beginning of ultimate recovery. And 
so, when the paroxysms came, on, c^ch .more 
severe than the last, they were Jfresh aj£o- 
nie.s, and greater disappointmeute^ ft()f hnii. 
This afternoon he sat in the^{ drawing-room, 
uiiable to bear the solitude of hie* studyyOr. 
tO/employ himself in anyway..' He^iburied 
his head in his arms, which lay folded; pn the 
tiiblo. Margaret’s heart ached to sen him ; 
yet, os ho did not speak, she did not like to 
volunteer any attempt at comfort. Martha 
was gone. Dixon sat with Mrs. Halo whi):e 
she slept. The house was very still aud quiefc, 
and darkness came on, without any movement, 
to procure caudles. Margaret sat at the.wiu-, 
dow, looking out at,the lamps and the sii'o^ 
but seeing notldng, — only ahve to her father’* 
heavy sighs, ^le did not like to go dpwn for 
lights, lest the tacit restraint of lusr prefu|nce 
being withdrawn, he miglit give way to, more 
violent emotion, without hei; being at^jbcjiid 
to comfort him. Yet she was jiu^ thinhiug 
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dhe ^ght to go ftnd see niter the ^well- 
dol4if > of til® kltchen^fire, whieh * there' was 
hei^elf to attend tO, 'wheti' she^ 
heard tho imiffled door-beJl 'ring <wit)i so 
violent'- ft' Jpnll, that the wires '^^ingled '' all 
i throbg)^ the' house, though the positive sound 
I witi not great. She started np, '^passed her 
, faihe^/;V^o had never incAred <at the veiled 
i dull sphad, -^returned, and' klasA.! j him 
I deriy. And still he neveip moved^ nor took 
; any notice of her fond embrace. Ihen she 
went do\m softly,.’ through ■ the dark, to the 
; door; ' Dixon would' have put the chain on 
^ before she o])6ned it, but 'Margaret hod nbt a 
thought of fear in her prc-occupied 'miutl. A • 
man’s tall figure stood between her and the 
luminous street. He was looking away ; but 
at tho Sound of the latch he turned quickly 
I roundi' 

Is this Mr. Hale’s % ** said he, in a clear, 
full, delicate voice. 

i Margaret trembled all over; at first she 
did not answer. In a moment she sighed out, 
“Frederick!” and stretched out both her 
hands to catch his, and draw him in. 

“ Oh, ‘Margaret ! ” said he, holding her off 
i, by her shoulders, after they liad kissed e.ach< 
othei*, as if even in that darkness lie could 
; see her face, and read in its expression a 
■ quicker answer to his question than words 
could give, — 

I “ My mother ! is she alive 1 ” 
i Yes, she is alive, <lear, dear brother I 
I She-^as ill a» she can be siie is ; but alive I 
' She iS' alive ! 
t “ Thank God ! ” said he. 

I “ PHpft is utterly prostrate with this great 
I grief.” ' ' 

“ You expect me, don’t you ? ” 

I “ No, we have had no letter.” 

! ^‘I'hen I have come before it. Hut my 
1 mother knows I am coming 1 ” 
j “ Oh ! we all knew you would como. But 
wait a little I Step in here. Give me your 
liaiid. What is this ? Oh ! your carpet-biig. 
Dixon has shut the shutters ; but this is 
papa’s study, and I can take you to a chair to 
rest yourself ‘ for a few minutes ; while I go 
and teirhhn?* 

She groped her way to tlie taper and the 
Ittcifer^iuratclvcH. She suddeidy felt shy when 
tlie Uttio feeble' light made them visible. Ali 
she cOuM see was that lier brother’s luce was’ 
unusually dark in complexion, and she caught 
the stealthy look of a pair of rcniarkiibly 
loiig-cut blue eyes, that suddenly twinkled up 
with a diull consciousness of their mutual 
purpose of inspecting eacli other. But though 
I tlie brother and sister had an instant of 
1 sympathy in their reciprocal glances, they did 
not exchange a word ; only Margaret felt 
I sure'Hhat she should like her brotlier as a 
I coihpanion as much as she already loved him 
I. as a near relation. Her heart was wonderfully 
lighter as she went upstairs ; the sorrow was 
nor 'less in reality,»but it became less oppressive 
froUi having some' one in precisely the same 


relation to it as that . in' which She stood., 
‘Not her father’s desponding attitude had.: 
?power to damp her now.s-He- lay aezbss the 
:table, helpless as ever ; '•but she had the spell ' 
by which to rouse him. She.used jUb peirhaps’ 
too violently in her own great relieiF.,iL.v u 
‘f Papa^” said shoj throwings her arms fondly 
rofind his neck ; puUing his weary, head up 
iiufaet with her gentle violence, till it rested 
in her arms, and she could look into bis eyes^'» 
and ^ain strength and ossdraace from hers. 

b guess who is here ! ” 4 .* 

He looked at her ; she saw the idea of thft? 
truth glimmer into their filmy sadness, audJ 
he dismissed faience as a wild imagination.. 

He threw himself foiward, and hid his face * 
once more in his strotched-out arms, resting.: 
upon the table as heretofore. She heard liinl/ 
whisper ; she bent tenderly down to liateui' * 
“ T don’t know. Don’t tell me it is Frederick; 
— ^not Frederick. I cannot bear it, — I am too 
weak. And liis mother is dying ! ” 

He began to cry and wail like a child. It 
was BO different to all wiiich Margaret had. 
hoped and expected, that she turned sick with 
disappointment, and was silent for an instant. 
Theii she spoke again— very differently — ^not 
so oxultiugly, far more tenderly and care- 
fully. 

' “Papa, it is Frederick ! Think of mamma, 
how glad she will be ! And oh, for her sake, 
how glad we ought to be ! For his sake too, 
—our poor, poor boy ! ” 

Her father did not change his attitude, but 
he seemed to be trying to luiderstand the fact.- 
“ Wliere is lie 1” asked he at last, his face 
still hidden in his prostrate arms. 

“In your study, quite alone. I lighted the 
tap(3r, and ran up to tell you. He is quite 
alone, and will be wondering Why-t-” 

“ I Avill go to him,” broke in her father ; 
and lie lifted himself up and leant on her arm 
as on that of a guide, 

Margaret lea him to the study door, but 
her spirits were so agitated that she felt that 
she could not bear to see the meeting. She 
turned away, and ran up stairs, and cried 
most heartily. It was the first time she liad 
dared to allow herself this relief for days. 
The strain had been terrible, as .she now feit. 
But Frederick was como ! lie, the one pre- 
cious brother, was there, safe, amongst them, 
again ! She could hanlly believe it. SfiXo 
stopped her crying, and opened her bedroom 
door. Slio heard no sound of voices, and; 
almost feared she might have dreamt. She 
went down stairs, and listened at the study 
door. She heal'd the buzz of voices; and 
that was. enough. She went into the kitchen^ 
and stirred lU) die fire, and lighted the house, 
and pi'eparea for the w.niiderer’s refreshment. 
How fortunate it was that her mother slept I 
She knew that she did, from the candle- 
lighter thrust through the keyhole of her 
bedroom door. The traveller could be re- 
fi'eslied an(l bright, and the first excitement 
of the meeting with his father all be over, 
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before her mother beoamo aware of anything had given her some tea she wa» refireshed, 
unusuaL though not disposed to talk. It was better 

When all was ready, Margaret opened the that the night should pass over before she 
study door, and went in like a serving-maiden, was told of her sonV arrival. Dr. Donald- 
with a heavy tray held in her extended arms, son’s appointed visit would bring nervous ex- 
She was proud of serving Frederick. But he, citement enough for the evening ; and he 
when Jie saw her, sprang up in a minute, and might tell them how to prepare Her for see- 
reheved her of her burden. It was a type, ing Frederick. He was there, in the house ; 
a sign, of all the coming relief which his could be summoned at any moment, 
presence would bring. The brother and Maigaret could not sit still. It was a relief 
sister arranged the table togetlier, saying to her to aid Dixon in all her preparations for 
little, but their hands touching, and their eyes ‘‘Mastor Frederick.” It seemed as though 
speaking the natural language of expression, she never could be tired again. Each glimpse 
so intelligible to those of the same blood, into the room where he sate by his father. 
The fire had gone out ; and Margaret applied conversing with him, about, she knew not 
liei-self to light it, for the evenings had begun what, nor cared to know, — was increase of 
to be chilly ; and yet it was desirable to make strength to her. Her own time for talking 
all noises as distant as possible from Mrs. and heaving would come at last, and she was 
Hale’s room. too cerlain of this to feel in a hurry to grasp 

“ Dixon sAxys it is a gift to light a fire ; not it now. She took in his appearance and liked it. 
an art to be acquired.” He had delicate features, redeemed from effe- 

“ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” murmured Mr. minacy by the swarthiness of his complexion, 
Hall? ; and Margaret was glad to hear a quo- and his ipiick intensity of expression. His 
tatiou once more, however laiiguidl}'^ given. eyes were generally merry-looking, but at 
** Dear old Dixon ! How we shall kiss each times they and his mouth so suddenly changed 
other ! ” said Frederick. “ She used to kiss and gave her such an idea of latent passion 
me, and then look in my face to bo sure I was that it almost made her afraid. But this look was 
the right person, and then set to again ! But only for an instant ; and had in it no dogged- 
Margaret what a bungler you are ! 1 never ness, no vindictiveness ; it was rather the 

saw such a little awkward good-for-iiothing iaslaiitaneoiis ferocity of expression that 
pair of hands. Bun away, and wash them, comes over the countenances of all natives of 
ready to cut bread-and-butter for me, and j wild or southern countries — a ferocity which 
leave the fire. I’ll manage it. Lighting fires enhances the charm of the childlike softness 
is one of my natural accumplishinents.” into which such a look may melt away. Mar- 

So Margaret went away; and returned; garct might fear the violence of the impul- 
and passed in and out of the room in a glad sive nature thus occasionally betrayed, but 
restlessness that could not be satisfied with there was nothing in it to make her distrust, 
sitting still. The more wants Frederick had, or recoil in the least, from the now-found 
the better she was pleased ; and he understood brother. On tlie contrary, all their inter- 
all this by instinct. It was a joy suatclied in course was peculiarly charming to her from 
the house of mouniiug, and the zest of it the very first. She knew then how much 
was all the more pungent, because they knew responsibility slic had had to from the 
in the depths of their hearts what irremo- exquisite seiifcatlon of relief wliioh she felt in 
diable scri-ow awaited them. Frederick’s presence. He understood his 

In the iiikldle, they heard Dixon’s foot on fatlier and mother — their characters and 
the stairs. Mr. Hale started from his Ian- their weaknesses, and went along with a care- 
guid posture in his great arm-chair, fixnn less freedom, which was yet most delicately 
which he had been watching his children in careful not to hurt or wound any of their 
a dreamy way, /is if they were acting some feelings. He seemed to know instinctively 
drama of happiness, which it was pretty to when a little of the natural brilliancy of his 
look at, but which w^as distinct from reality, manner and conversation would not jar on 
and in which he had no part. He stood up, the deep depression of his father, or might 
and faced the door, showing such a strange, relieve his mother’s pain. Whenever it 
sudden anxiety to conceal Frederick fix)m the would have been out of tune, and out of 
sight of any person entering, even though it time, his patient devotion and watchfulness 
were tlie faithful Dixon, that a shiver came came into play, and made him an admirable 
over Margaret’s heart ; it reminded her of nurse. Then Margaret was almost touched 
the new fear in their lives. She caught at into tears by the allusions which he oflesi 
Frederick’s arm, and clutched it tight, while a made to their childish days in the New Forest; 
stern thought compressed her brows, and bo h/id never forgotten her — or HelstonO' 
caused her to set her teeth. And yet they either — all the time he had been roaming 
knew it was only Dixon’s measured tread, among distant countries and foreign people. 
They heard her walk the length of the She might talk to him of the old sp<^, and • 
passage, — into the kitchen. Margaret rose up. never fear tiring him. She had been afraid 
“ I will go to her ; and tell her. And I of him before he came, even while she 
shall hear how mamma is.” Mrs. Hale was had longed for his coming ;> seven or eight 
awake. She rambled at first ; but after they years had, she &lt, pr^uced such gi*eat; 
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changea in herself that, fbrgettizig how mnch 
of the origLual Margaret was left, she had 
reasoned that if her tastes and feelings had so 
materially altered, even in her stay-at-home 
life, his wild career, with which she was but 
imj^rfectlv acquainted, most have almost 
su&itLtutea another Frederick from the tail 
stripling in his middy’s uniform, whom she 
remembered looking up to with such admir- 
ing awe. But In their aljsence they had 
grown nearer to each other in age, as well as 
in many other things. And so it was tliat the 
weight, this sorrowful time, was lightened to 
Margare|^ „ Other light than tliat of Fre- 
derick's pihssence shu had none, i'or a few 
hours the mother rallied on seeing her soiu 
She sate with his hand in hers ; she' would 
not part with it even while she slept ; and 
Margaret had to feed him like a bai)y, rather 
than that Jio should disturb her mother by 
removing a finger. Mrs. Hale wakened 
while they were thus engaged ; slie slowly 
moved her head round on the 
and smiled at lier children, as she under- 
stood W'hat they were doiug, and w'hy it 
was done. 

“ 1 am very selfisli,” said she ; “ but it will 
nut be for long.” Frederick bent down and 
kissed the feeble hand that iiuiudsoiied 
his. 

This state of tranquillity could not endure 
for many days, nor perhaps for many lioui’s ; 
so llr. Oonaldaon assured Margaret. After 
tlie kind doctor had gone away, she stole 
down to Frederick, who, during tlie visit, had 
been adjured to remain quictl}'' concealed in 
the back parlour, usually Dixon’s bedroom, 
but now given up to him. * 

Margaret told him what Dr. Donaldson 
said. 

I don’t believe it,” ho exclaimed. “ She is 
very ill ; she may be dangerously ill, and in 
immediate danger, too ; but I can’t imagine 
that she could be u» she is, if she were on the 
point of death. Margaret ! slie should have 
some other advice — some London doctor. 
Have you never thought of that 

“Yes,” said Miirgaret, “more than once. 
But I don’t believe it would do any good. 
And, you know, we have not the money to 
bring any great London surgeon down, and 
1 am sure Dr. Donaldson is only second in 
skill to the very best, if indeed lie is to 
them.” 

Frederick began to walk up and down the 
room impatiently. 

“I have credit in Cadiz,” said ho, “but 
none hero, owing to this wretched change of 
name. Why did my father leave Helstoue 
That was the blunder.” 

“ It was no blunder,” said Margaret 
gloomily. “ And, above all possible chaucos, 
avoid letting hear anything like what 

you have just been saying. 1 can see that 
he is tormenting himself already with the 
idea that mamma W'ould never have been ill 
if we had staid at Helstone, and you don’t 


know papa’s agonising ' power of self-re- 
proach ! ” 

Frederick walked away as if he were on 
the quarter-deck. At last he stopped 
right opposite to Margaret, and looked at 
her di'uopiijg, desponding attitude for an 
instant. 

“ My little Margaret ! ” said he, caressing 
her. “ Let us hope as long as we can. Poor 
little woman ! what ! is this face all wet with 
tears ? I will hope. I will, in spite of a 
thousand doctors. Bear up, Margaret, and be 
brave enough to hope ! ” 

Margaret choked in trying to speak, and 
when she did it was very low. 

“ 1 must try to be meek enough to trust. 
Oh, Frederick ! mamma was getting to love 
me su! And 1 was getting to understand 
her. And now comes death to snap us 
asunder ! ” 

“ Come, come, come ! Let us go up-3tair% 
and do something, rather tliaiL waste time 
that may be so x>reeiou3. Thinking has, 
many a tune, made me sad, darling ; but 
doing never did in all my life. My theory is 
a sort of X)5irody on the maxim of ‘ Get 
money, my son, honestly if you can ; but get 
money.’ My iH'eccpt is, ^ Do something, my 
sister, do good if you can ; but., at any rate, 
do sumetlijng.”* 

“ Not exciiitling mischief,” said Margaret, 

I smiling faintly throm^h her tears. 

“ By no means. AVliat I do exclude is the 
remorse afterwai'ds. Blot your misdeeds out 
(if you are particularly conscientious), by a 
good deed, {is soon as you can ; just as we did 
a correct sum at school on the slate, where 
an incorrect one was only half rubbed out. It 
was better than wetting our sponge with 
teaj s ; both less loss ot time where tears 
Iiad to be waited for, and a better effect at 
last.” 

If Margaret thought Fi*ederick’s tlieory 
rather a rough one at first, she saw how he 
worked it out into continual production of 
kindness in fact. After a bad night with his 
mother (for he insisted on taking his turn as 
a siU.er-u]>) lie was busy the next morning 
before breakfast, conti’iving a leg-rest fur 
Dixon, who was beginning to feel the fatigues 
of watcliing. At breakfast time he interested 
Mr.ilale with vivid, graphic, rattling accounts 
of the wild life he had led in Mexico, South 
America, and elsewhere. Margaret would have 
given up the effort in despair to rouse Mr, 
Hale out of his dejection ; it would even have 
affected herself and rendered her incapable of 
talking at all. But Fretl, true to his theory, 
did something perpetually ; rind talking was 
the only thing to be done, besides eating, at 
breakfast. 

Before the night of that day, Dr. Donald- 
son’s opinion was proved to be all too well- 
founded. Convulsions came on ; and wliea 
they ceased Mi's. Hale was unoonaeious. Her 
husband might lie by her shaking the bed 
with his sobs ; her son’s strong arms might 
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lift her tenderly np into a cothfoi*table p6s?- 
tion ; her daughter’s hamls might bathe her 
face 5 but she koew them not. She would 
never recognise them again, till they met in 
Heaven. 

I'ofore the morning cams all was over. 

Then Margaret rose froni ’ her trembling 
and despondency, and became as a strong 
angel ()f comfort to her father and brother. 
For Frederick had broken dowii n 0 \ 7 , hiid hll 
his theories were of no use to 'liiin. He 
cried so violejiily, when shut iq) alone ill Ids 
little room at night, that iiNTargaret ,aiul 
Dixon came down in aifrigliL 1o warn him to 
j be quiet ; for the hoiiscq^artitions were but 
thin, and tlie next-door neighbours might 
! easily. Itear liis yonthful passionate sobs, so 
i dilferent from tlie slower trembling agony of 
; after-life, when we become inured to grief, 

' and dare not be rebellious against the in- 
' exoral )le doom, knowing who it is that 
: decrees. 

1 Margaret sate with her father in the room 

! with the dead. If he had cried, she would 
i have been thankful. But he sate by the bed 
quite quietly ; only from time to time he 
! uncovered the face, and stroked it gently, 

! making a kind of soft inarticulate noise, like 

I that of some mother-animal caressing lU'r 
j young. lie took no notice of Margiirct's 

1 presence. Once or twice she came np to kiss 

1 riiru ; and he submitted to it, giving her a 
! little push away when she hatl done, as if 
! her affection disturbed him from his absorp- 
1. tion in the dead. lie started when he lieard 
j Frederick’s ciies, and shook his head : — 
Poor boy ! poor boy ! ” he said, and took no 
j more notice. Margaret’s heart ached within 
’ her. She could not think of her own loss in 
j thinking of her lather’s case. The night Waa 

1 wearing away, and the day was at hand, 
when, without a wor<l of preparation, Mar- 
garet’s voice broke upon the stillness of the 
room, with a clearness of sound that started 
even herself : Let not your heart be trou- 
bled,” it said ; and she went steadily on 
through all that chapter of unspeakable 
consolation. 

red book that the ’housekeeper wots of, and 
that the un^tisfied butcher snakes vengefully. 
Nor the Red Book specially so called,' COh^ 
tdintng o, psf of 'o''^<^ry govemmeiit ailitlatioh, 
with the UajnjBs* 6fthe holdei'S ther^o’f, froni 
the Prime Minfs'tei* to the hall-porter. ' fiut a. 
Cheat Reid B66k, Ornamented w’^itli the royal 
arms in gold, - book not unlike out-Wardly 

One of her ‘ MiU'esty’s mail-coaches ; — d book 
noAV in the f[ftyUjkth year of its age ; enor- 
mously large, prodigiously thick, wondrOnsly 
heavy ; ^ a' book that if it lield the bio- 
graphies and Characters of men as well as 
their miUics ^/onld’ be the greatest repertory 
of human knowledge in the world ; a book 
really marvellotls' in conception, execution, 
and acUml existence — in a word, the Post- 
odlee liondon Directory for eighteen Imndrcd 
and fifty-five. 

'J'he old mail coach — ^pcacc be, as pleasant 
memories are, to its ashes — is gone. The 
valiant old servHet Vehicle ^jth its four blood- 
horses, so brave in ribbons on May-day ; so 
defiant of footpads and highwaymen, in the 
bInnderbuRs of its guard, and the pocket 
pistols of its coachman — so blatant bf its 
royalty and its maildom in the loud fanfa- 
ronade of its horn, so exorbitant in its 
charges, so boastful of its speed, and yet, oh ! 

SO slow — that coach is gone to the limbo of 
** flying ” coaches, post chaises, and stage- 
waggoiis. Tlio loyal mail caiTied ofttimes j 
peers of the realm inside ; bankerk, quakem, , 
and old ladies. Outside rode tradesmen, ! 
scjrVants, clerks, and govciticsse^';/itnd tfie | 
fOiir blood-horses drew for the lionet, repre- | 
seillativds of the court, finance, commerce, j 
small tradbs, and genteel professions. Ih the ' 
boot were the fato-pregiiant letter-bags, — the i 
bags that had hold ten mi llion hopes, fears, pro- 
mises, smiles, tears, lies, and false witnesses — , 

thebags that hold in sealing-waxed foolscap, the ! 
counterfeit presentment of th e quarrels of royal [ 
dukes, and the loves of Dusty Bob and Black 

Sal, of fiithers, mothers, sisters, brothers, \ 
maids, wives and widows. The Royal Mail 
stai’ts no more in its glorious uiil^ of scjudet 
and goM from St. Miirtin’S-le-Grand. A 
mechanical, shrieking. Whistling, smoking, 

1 pfiUtihg stoam-engine hal^ 'superseded tlio 

1 and' blood horses. A fiikti. in a gn^rn- j 

seV hud d fur cap, smelUng^duudily dr train 
j oil) reigns in the stead bf the bluff coachman. 

A rHilway’gUard, ah, me '! a prosaic^ rider in ! 
lihcaks, anrt blower of whistlesi has pushed i 
the' Irijlil gqard, in his scarlet frock and tops j 
with his horn and blunderbuss, from his box. j 
I.eohld weep when I think of this pleasant 

6ld institution departed, were t Hot consoled 
in descrying a sort of fanciful resemblance to 
tli'e B^iyal Mall in the Great Rod' Book beforo 
me. ‘it hwk the scarlet and gold, the JRoyal 
arms, the .Post-office imprimatur. Its' adver- i 
tisemetrts in the' daily press may serVe for its 
horn ; the copyright act securing it frOm 
piracy inay pass for its protective blahder- ■ 
buss 5 and its tliousands cf pa^es, rebovd'mg 

THE GREAT RED BOOK. . ; /, 

I StJTO a book. Not tliat famous Livrtf 
Rouge — that historical red-book wliich wah 
found behind the secret panel in the palatlf! 
at Versailles, when Marie Antoinette wfiis 
rescued by the Count de Fersen from tfiO 
infuriated mob that sou^Iit her in her bed* 
chamber to slay her. Not Webster’s Royal 
Red-book, os performed in the Theatre R6ydl 
Adolphi, in a vaudeville form, with a strong 
family likeness to the “ Almanach dcs Vingt- 
cinq mille Adresses.” Not the Court Guide, 
that slim, hot-pressed epitome of gentility. 
Not the dog’s-eared, greasy, dingy red book, 
whose original cost was twopence, but which, 
by the mysterious agency of “ tick,” is made 
to become the representative of pounds — the 
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moro tbousandp of the i^amefs, addr^sseSi ^^4 Bubcl^ia ; or Oufitj) who on, the 

avocations of persons in every, and ppi^r strength of being able to re^at a sti'ay 
difjion of life, are not a bad substitute for the couplet or. two, declares that he Knows 
foolscap conuterfeit presentments fh the fate* bras by hearti 

pregnant letter-bags. So let Ppat-ofl^ce There is a large and elaborate map of the 
toU^^ I)irectory be my. Royal Mail, and let Great Middlesex Wen and its environs at* 

. me start with it on its journey frpiu the tached to the Directory ; and of&xed to the 
priiiiing-oflices of its propriotqrs, in tljiat max> is a very simple yet ingenious aj^ajratiui 
SOI, nbre and mysterious localitjyjj pid Roswell fpr ^nding any, street and ascertaining any 
Court, near Temple Riir, Loiwlw.\ diyfefpn ()f, mileage within the four luiles 

I don’t think X am called upf^u. to relate cb:nle. /JEliis is effected by a piece of tape 
how many refirns of paper Sfere used for revolving on a jiivot, and containing a series 
this great work ; liow much tliQ paper of numbers corresponding to other uumbei*a 
weighed or cost pex: reauu I am afraid on the margin of the map : the street lookocf 
that were I to launch into suoh abstrusd for being found in certaui columns beneath, 
statistics I could not pull up without The lirst publication of the Great Red 
enumerating the tons of rags employed in Book took ])lace in tlie year eighteen liundred, 
making the paper itself ; ilieir size, ilieir It was tlien but a feeble little bantling lu 
• colour, the far-off dimes from whence panjplilet form, containing but two huudiEied 

came ; the princesses, chambermaids, milk- and ninety-two pages altogether. The di- 
iimids, and beggais that had worn them in retstory portion consisted of a list con- 
tlie propesa of their decadence from fine linen taining only eleven thousand names. The 
to mere rags. This again would lead me to corresponding portion for eighteen fifty-five 
the number and clasalficatiou of the paper , contains one hundred and seven thousand 
makers, their names, ages, statures, and com- nameSi. Tlie Banking Directory was estab- 
jiloxions ; and I should end by a statement lislied by the Inspector of Letter-carriers 
of how many of tlie sewers had had the of tlie General Bust Office ; and tlown to 
measles, and how many of the folders be- the year forty-six, the Directory had lieeu 
long(‘d to the Free Church of Scotland, which con*ected each year by the General Post 
might render me amenable to a susjiiciou of Office letter - carriers : when uprose the 
becoming a bore — a suspicion I wish to avoid present ciIiLor, and arrangements were made 
at all risks. for procuring a selected staff of well educated 

The Great Red Book contains eleven men for the purposes of revision ; and that 
separate (Jii’^jcforics : the Official, the Street, selected staff did I see, in a large uiky room 
the Oommercial, the Trades, the Law, the somewhere in a court near the printing- 
Qourti Piirliamentary, the Postal, the offices — in a court where odours of law, 
City,, the Conveyance, and the Blinking Di- pounce, and blue bags were wafted on the 
rectories. The price is a long one — tliirty-sj^ breeze ; where the sun had attempted to issue 
shillings; but then, every pi’ivate person is a fieri Xiicias on the jyavement, but fiinling 
not expected to have a ilirectory to himself, itself blocked out by the tall houses (like 
One might as well be the solo proprietor of a dingy law books reared on end), had made a 
white elepliaiit, the skeleton of a ruastodoii, of return of nulla bona to the Sheriff of Nature ; 
a brass band, a club-house, a firo insurance and M'here the li ttle children liad hung a parcli- 
company, or a Museum of Rcouoinic Zoology, mont doll to a rusty nail by a halter of red tape. 
The Great Red Book is a museum in itself Even as, almost immediately after Mou- 
— an encyclopedia, a corpus literarum to day’s Times is printed off, the editor rises 
bo subscribed to, to be divided into shai'es, from his late breakfast with the notion-^ 
lo have trustees for, to fall to the oldest soon aggravated into an imperative necessity 
survivor in tjie long run on the tontine — of seeing after Tuesday; — even as no 
principle. ,Jt is not light reading by any sooner than one number of ilousohold 
means. . It cquld not form part.pf a Rjiilw^ay Words is gone to press, and long be lore it is 
Library, a Pireside Libriu'y, or a Laughing in tlie bauds of the public, the labour, of 
Library. It is ^ huge, frowning rubi- arranging another number commences : even 
cimd tome ; a monument of nomenclature so, directly the Great Red Book for eigliteen 
and topography ; the Domesday Book of fifty-five is published, Die meriy or studious 
London — to be approached with I'evcrcnce, men tliereunto attached commence the com-; 
consulted with anxious eye aud inquiring lulatiou of the scarlet caJemlar for eighteen | 
finger. If such a work could have , been fifty-six. Eor though court is always court, and* 
prmted two hundred years ago (which it commerce commerce, and law iW— though 
couldn’t), it would have been attached to the streets are streets, and trades trades to the 
lectern in the church by a cbq,i« aiul end of the chapter, men change. The piiiuo 

r idlock, like the Vulgate or Fox’s IVfrirtyrs. minister falls into the plain right honour- 
would-be as chary of admitting the veracity able the briefless barrister becomes a countv 
ofa.muq who told me ^at he had read ail court judge; the imdical student passes Hall 
Great Rcavlet Letters through, as 1 am of and College, and sets up for himself in a neat 
behaving 'Buffy, .who because he has heard of little druggist’s shop in Camden New Town ; 

and Pautagrucl, sweara that he the patieuUcss pbysicuui starts into renown 
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and Savile Eow. Spinsters mairry, widows some knowledge of httman nature in the 
marry again ; the son of sixteen plucks the adoption of this system. It imbues some 
lined crutch from his grandsire, and goes into thousands of persons with the agreeable 
business on his own account.; Partnersliips notion that they have had a finger in the 
are dissolved ; and whilom staunch coramer- editorship of a six-and-thirty Shilling volume 
cial friends fill the advertising columns of tlie bound in scarlet and gold. One likes to see ♦ 
newspapers with frantic denials of connection oneself in print, somehow. Besides, a man 
with their quondam partners, and sternly likes to touch up his own portrait, shade off 
repudiate the untradesmanlikc falsehood of his initials, sharpen his street number ; and 
"it’s the same concern.” Men are divorced, if, like Dogberry, he desires to be written 
Belgrave Square is sold uf), and is fain to down an ass, he may write himself down an 
hide his head at tho Spotted Dog in Strand ass and w^elcoinc. 

Lane. Number nine retires to his country- And now come into action* another “well- 
house, and number ten goes to join his uncle selected staff of educated men ” — a myste- 
in America. Men go to the bad, to Boulogne, fious staff, an ubiquitous staff, a nomadic 
to the Bench ; men die ; and all these are so staff, an invisibly inquisitive (for directorial 
many variations in the ])ulse of the Great purposes) staff, who may be called canvassers. 
Bed Book, wdiich it behoves Messrs. Kelly to collectors, inquirers, askers, or perhaps most 
be on the watcli for and to take their comprehensively, finders-out. 
measures by accordingly, so that the pulse First, for tho purposes of the office, the 
may beat lielpful music : and that, ever on districts comprised in the Directory are 
the watch, they may be able to find out forty divided into a, bout seventy sub-districts to 
thousand faults in any rival directory that each of which one outdoor collector, can- 
may dare to start in opposition ; always for .vassor, or finder-out is appointed, 
the benefit of society at large, and not at all About the month of Alay, this ingenious 
for that of their own Great Bed Book in man (I will take one as a sauqdc) commeucos 
particular, of course. the pursuit of knowhidge under difficulties. 

For compiling the fresh number of the He is' furnished with the several papers 
Directory two distinct classes of persons are arranged in strc(‘ts, and also with a supply 
emjOovcd. The first for the indoor, the of blank forms, with his particular district 
second for the outdoor work. cut out of tho map, and with a printed paper 

My friends the well-educatc«l men, to the of instructions. Jle siaits on his peregrina- 
number of about fifty, open the ball. On lions at eleven in the morning and retums 
the principle of Saturn destroying his own to the office at five or six in the evening with 
ehihfreii ; of Penelope resolving her daily his day’s w'ork. 

crochet-work into mere Berlin wool again ; The work so brought in, is revised by the 
of the domino-player shuffling his neat paral- well-educated men indoors to see that the 
lelograms of pieces into salad of bones ; names are all written so clearly that it 
of the stoic throwing away his cucumber shall be impossible for them to be mis- 
jiist when it is dressed to the ])ink of perfee- read at any subsequent period of their pro- 
tion ; of the child upsetting the house of gi’ess through the office ; and also to ascer- 
cards which it had taken him so much time tain that there is no discrepancy between the 
and patience to build up; the educated street directory and the separate papers. All 
young men proceed deliberately and ruth- removals are referred to the correspomling 
lessly to destroy their last year’s work by districts. Thus, if John Tonks is returned as 
cutting up the Avhole of the commercial ami a new name in Oxford Street, removed from 
court directories into the separate lines re- the Strand, reference will be made to the 
Jating to filch person. But like the victim of Strand to see that he is there taken out ; 
the housfiQiihi’s broom, the spider, no socmer and at the same time the paper returned 
is their web of sophistry destroyed than they from the Strand, which states that John Tonks 
are at their dii-ty work again. If not dirty, has removed thence to Oxford Street, will be re- 
at least sticky ; for the next step consists in ferred to that street, to verify Tonks being en- 
giiniming the dissevered strips upon separate tered there as a new name. The papers are 
sheets of blank paper, called query papers, then divided into three parcels: those in which 
room being left lor corrections. For know no alterations have taken place, the “take 
ye that the principle on which the Great Bed outs ” and the new names. The “ no altera- 
Book is compiled is, that every portion of tions ” are done with ; the two other classes 
the work should be aubmitted in print to have to be sorted to the commercial and 
the persons who are respectively described court divisions, and arranged in strict 
therein. In the case of persons or firms alphabetical order. This is an operation re- 
residing in the country, these iiiarginal slips, quiring great care, as names pronounced 
with a cabalistic printed iurpiiiy. Is this alike may, by a very trifling difference in 
correct ? are sent to them by post : a stamp spelling be far removed from each other : 
being enclosed to save tho recipients expense e. g., if Spigot were sorted as if it were spelt 
in transmitting a reply. The compilers of Spigott, it would be entered seven names too 
the Great Bed Book, besides keeping a keen low ; but if it were sorted as if spelt Spiggott^ 
eje on their main chance of accuracy, show it would be fourteen names too tugh. 
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When ail the districts have been corrected | with the seedy man who solicits subscriptions 


printers, and all the corrections made m Ximour ine xartar ; witn the inaostriai wno 
print. Proofs of each street are pulled, and knocks a double knock, and politely inquires 
handed to the canvassers, who again go over if you want any lucifer matches ; the calic^ 
their entire districts rapidly, and note any and lampblack lascar who sells tracts, and if 
aliei’ations which may have been made since, repulsed, frightens the little footpage into 
I have not quite done with the ingmious convulsions, by the rolling of his bilious eye^ 
"finder out” yet. I sliould like to convey a balls and the snaky bristling of his elfin 
notion of him physically as well as morally, locks ; or else wreaks a dire revenge by be^- 
He is necessarily middle-aged, as a man of ing a tom-tom, and yelping Bengalee ditties 
experiences should be. He is inclined to be before the parlour window ; the diplomatic 
baltl-headed, for he knows things. He is man, with the confidential voice, who leaves 
taciturn in responsion, but voluble in inter- the box of steel pens, as if it were a protocol, 
rogation. Such hia vocation. I have a notion and mentions to the housemaid, as Nesselrode 
that he wears a long great coat with many might mention to Metteraich, that he will 
pockets, from which ooze subscription books, call for them the day after to-morrow ; the 
maps, note-books, " query papers,” and hearthing man ; the bath-brick man ; the 
"newnanu a." His hat is fray<3d with much spurious taxgatherer, who knocks like the 
smoothing while wailing for replies, with water-rate, and hands in a paper, head^. 
long lying on hall chairs and counting-house “Pire, Fire;” or "Gllorious News” relating 
brackets, lie is the most disinterested and to Blabberscoat’s pills, or a newly-opened 
most useful, yet the mo.'at pcrtinacioiia, of linen-draper’s shop in the Walworth-road ; 
Paul Prys. He hopes he does’ut intrude ; the ecclesiastical man with the white neck- 
but, do you ha])peu to know what your name cloth and the umbrella, who commences the 
is, what your address, what yo\ir profession ? conversation with a reference to the Beast and 
He is a silent dagneiTCotypist, for ever taking the battle of Armageddon, and ends with 
your portrait in his printed camera, and enthusiastic encomia on and passionate en- 
asking you, " Is this correct i ” Time and he treaties to you to buy Professor "J arpyteh’s 
glide on noiselessly and .surely together. As corn-plaister ; the military man with the 
each succeeding year brings good or evil j dyed moustaches, who asks if Captain Sey- 
fortuno, grandeur or decadence, he conies mour lives at Number Nine, and while the 
with them, and chronicles your ups mid unsuspecting domestic is gone to enquire, 
downs. As long as you keep out of the walks off with the barometer, a new silk 


workhouse lie will be anxious to learn how iimbrella, and master’s great coat. For all 


the book of life. very often met in his humble enquiries by 

Wliat may lie have been before he took to the stereotyped reply of domestic servitude ; 
"tiuding out]” A broken mercUaut, a No ; there’s nothing wanted or " Not to- 
speculator, a schoolmaster ] Wliat can he clay : I told you so before.” Immediately 
be besides a “ Courier and Enquirer ? ” I : after which the door is slammed in his face, 
shudder to think. He must know more Even when the servants are inclined to be 
about people and their wdiereabouts than a I civil, and really understand the purport of 
postman, a detective policeman, a sheriff’s I the canvasser’s visit, they arc frequently 
olficcr, an income-tax schedulist, or a begging- unable to give anything approximating to the 
letter writer. If you were to go through the correct spelling of their master’s surname, 
Insolvent Coiu-t to-morrow, he could describe and seldom know his Christian name at all. 
all your consecutive addresses and avocations How should they ? - The only head of the 
without halting. If your name were John- establishment they recognise is " JMissus.” 
son, and you were a doctor and a lexicographer, She is all in all to them. She engages, she 
he could be your Boswell, and write your discliarges; she gives the Sunday out, she 
biography with (at least local) faultless objects to followers, denounces ringlets and 
accuracy. enforces caps ; she scolds, pays wages, ordera 

He does not obtain his information without the dinner, and is the recipient of the intelU- 
considerable trouble, though. In the city and gence of how much crockeryware the cat 
mercantile parts of town great facilities are breaks weekly. Missus is the Alpha and 
given to him for correcting the Directory, Omega of the Household. Master is only an 
and he is seldom detained an unnecessary inconsequential entity who grumbles when 
time ; but at the west-end, and more par- dinner is late ; leaves the house early in the 
ticularly the suburbs, he has great difficulty morning for the city, and comes home late at 
in pbtaining information. The servant is dis- night from his club, leaving his Wellington 
posed to treat t^iie canvasser as a species of boots at the foot of the staircase. So, when 
hawker, if not worse— to place him on a level Betsy is asked the name of the occupier of 
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the house, she answers, “ Missus ’’—Mrs. 
Smith or Brown jgp the case may be ; and 
should any eiiquiiy be made as to whether 
Mrs. Smith has a husband, it k resented as a 
piece of impertinence— very probably with 
the dreadful words, "Get along with your 
imperence.” 

More than four times the amount of labour 
is requisite for correcting private names in 
the su1)urbs than for the same task in the city. 

Tlie vast increase in the size of the Post- 
oflice Directory may be attributed to two 
causes, one is the continual demolition of piles 
of inferior buildings, among which no name 
was lit to api)ear in the Directory, and the 
substitution of streets of superior houses, 
many of which are sublet into chambers— the 
occupiers of all of which have to be chronicled : 
but the increase is j)rincipally owing to the 
extent to which the business portion of the 
iiihnbitauts of London have become non- 
resident. It is a matter of constant observa- 
tion and mention, that the city merchants and 
tradesmen are non-resident ; but the extent 
to which clerks and small tradesmen reside at 
a distance from their place of business is by 
no means so well known. 

Twenty yeara ago, the iuhabiUiuts of the 
suburbs were principally retired tradesmen, 
who only visited the city at intervals — their 
means of communication being liinitcd to 
three or four coaches a day, for wliich they 
liad to p.ay a fare of two shill ing.s or eigliteen- 
pence. o w, railways, omnibuses, and steam- 
boats convey every evening multitudes to 
and from ^heir shops or coiiuling-houscs, at 
charges varying from threepence to a shilling. 
These multitudes necessarily draw their 
supplies fj'om the sliops in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Hence, the houses adjoining 
the main-roads are generally converted into 
shops, the front garden is either built over, 
or used as a standing- place for goods. The 
old road-side public-house with its lioi’se- 
trough, its bench in front for weary travellers, 
and its swinging sign — the calling jdace for 
the one carrier of the vicinity — has expanded 
into a huge building, all stucco, gas, and 
glitter, coinbliiing the Loudon gin palace with 
country inn, the assembly-room with 
the Maaonic hall, or club -room of the Bene- 
volent Brotherhood of antediluvian buffaloes. 
The news vender's shop, where literature v/as 
not so long ago mixed with kites, hoopsticksy 
marbles, Abernethy biscuits, and bleary 
bullseyes in bottles, has grown into a circu- 
lating library and fancy stationers ; the old 
ch;indlei’*s shop has become a grocer’s and 
Italian warehouse, and armies of coloured 
hottlos start from the plate-glass windows of 
chemists and druggists. It is necessary for 
the wholesale houses to cbmmuiiicate with 
these shops, as much as with those of the 
same description in town ; and they must all 
therefore be included iu the Directory. 

In this general scattering of the inhabitants 
of Lciidou into the subui^ the choice of a 


locality is determined by various incidents. 
The man whose business" habitually ends at 
four p.m., prefers a railway ; while he whose 
avocations are of uncertain duration 
a district to which there is an omnibus^every 
five minutes; It thus happens that inthuate 
friends and relations are found residing in 
widely different suburbs ; and as visiting ia 
thus rendered more troublesome, they would 
raduallv lose sight of each other, and the 
weller in Clapliam would bo afraid to leave 
home to call upon a friend who, wlien last 
heard of, was residing in St. John’s Wood, 
and who might in the interval have moved 
to Dalston, Kensington, or the Ol<h Kent 
Road, but that scarlet guide, philosopher 
and friend, the Great Red Book, comes to our 
assistance in this conjuncture, by giving us 
an accurate Directory of the residents of the 
suburl)s. 

An accurate Directory of almost every 
Loudon subject indeed. The age of the moon ; 
the Princess Helena’s birlhday ; the com- 
mencement of grouse-shooting ; information 
relative to sauce manufacturers, commis- 
sioners for taking afiidavits, adhesive postage 
shimps, Archidiacoual Contis, provincial 
hotels, post-office I’eceiving-houscs, waxwork 
exhibitions, bankrupts* letters, Foreigii-offieo 
pa.ssports, Newgate, bottles containing liquid 
not to be sent by j)ost, clubs, the Coui*t of 
Peculiars, steam-packets, peeresses in their 
own riglit, obliterating stamps, the Blooms- 
bury County-courts, wv)rk houses, London 
bankers, droits of the Admiralty, money- 
orders, sworn brokers, Queen Anne’s bounty, 
the first fruits office, Primitive Metliodists, 
her Majesty’s ministers, and the Gutta Percha 
Company, with at least fifty thousand other 
subjects as widely dissimilar, will all be found 
treated of in this really wonderful volume* 

But 1 must make an end of it Tedious as 
I may appeared, I am still fearful that 1 
have been far from giving iu these half dozen 
columns even a tithe of the marrow scattered 
through this great scarlet marrow-bone of 
two thousand pages. Alore fearful still when 
I remember that tlie bone itself is but a little 
phalange iu the immense corpus of Lomloii, 
whose giaut heart beats with two millions 
and a half pulsations of busy life in this day 
and hour that I write. 
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CONVERSION OP A HEATHEN 
' • • ■ COURT. 

“TAree ■Women, three dogs, and three cats, 
lived togethei' in this room a week ago.” So 
we> were told the other day of a garret in 
Wild Court^ which is a court leading out of 
Gre t Wild Street, Lincoln’s Inn. The room 
was full of amateur inspectors, and Wild Court 
down below was full of pjile arid ragged men, 
women, and children. There they were all 
standing in a crowd, to talk about and stare 
at the twelve or fourteen monsters of civilisa- 
tion in broadcloth — the said amateurs — ^when- 
ever for the purpose of passing from house to 
house, or holding colloquy together in the 
gutter, they came out into what is called by 
the p^ple of that district the open air. 

Three women, three dogs, and three cats, 
lived to|[ether in this room a week ago.” 

‘^They have left a strong animal smell 
behind -thehii” observed somebody who stood 
in the middle of the clmraber. They who 
chanced to be on the landing, and heard' thie 
observation, hurried in to smell the stuell. 

"If your lordship will be good enough to' 

I step this way,”— who his lordship was, will 
I presently appear — “1 sliould be glad to 
I direct your lordship’s attention to one oircum- 
I stance. By looking out of this little door that 
! opens from the roof over the landing, your 
lordship will- perceive wliere the inhabitants 
of the upper rooms in this house throw their 
filth and ordure. It passes from below this 
door,' as your lordship may observe, iilong a 
trouj^h^^hich is, fixed against the wall in the 
front room.' There is in this room a lid to the 
trough, '< 7 hich- your lorflship can lift up 5 in- 
some of the adjoining houses it is not provided’ 
with a cover.” 

A gcntleuiau lifted up the lid and dropped, 
it, looking very much aghast. " Incredible ! 
Why here is an open drain in a Jiving room. 
It is full of cesspool matter.” , ‘ / 

Stagiiaut certainly,” explained t!ie s^iow- 
man of this chamber of horrors. " .b’or if you 
will hav 5 » ^ gopdnm, air, to ppep small 
window aiid look out, you will perceive im- 
mediately under it an open sewer which is at 
the top of the house within the parapet, aud 
receives: filth from the upper rooms of the 
who^ TQj* ^ Its ponJjQnta ought to. despepd by 
the ato^piping, Jbut aS ihey descend with 
diiiicultj^^ tiiere is a thick pool of ordure 


stagnating a fev^ inches under the window^ dk 
you see.” 

“They must have kept their wlndo'v^ 
always shut. They never could have 
to open them.” ' * ' 

“But in so doing they shut themseiyea 
in with the trough of filthiness that pass^ 
through their room.” 

“ Are all tlie uppermost floors in Wild 
Court furnisTied in this way ? ” 

"All.” 

Lailies of England, think of this sometimes 
when you carry water to the laurels or the 
roses in your conservatories. Think of it, and 
do more than deplore it. Help with your 
sympathy the labouring man who seeks to 
right himself, and asks, for himself and for 
those still poorer than he is, power to inhabit 
decent homes. A t»me must be near when he 
will find that of all the allies sought by those 
who are struggling agniiist dirt and disease, 
he is the one most desired and in the main 
most powerful. It is liis own battle, which 
[ he should not stand by and see fought wliolly 
by others. If he be wise, he will bestir him* 
self, and animate liis frieiirls about him; 
Masses of men q^iietly but audibly demanding 
what .they now have not, liberty to live un- 
poisonerl, could not be laughed down, or 
dubbed theorists. Just now, for example, ^ 
have desci’ibed plainly aud tnily a state' of 
things the existence of which might well 
overwhelm a callous man with shame and 
horror and disgust. What we have described 
will be read carelessly by tliousauds who 
have bad much experience in the revelations 
made by siinitary advocates, and who, tak- 
ing it as so much pleading of a kind with" 
which they have been for years familiar, will 
he^ it little. But let the same triitli be told' 
by the ‘ man whom it concerns most nearlyj 
Ijet the father who fi^om scanty means paya 
what is truly the fair price of a wholesome 
room for a den of which it makes us sick at 
heart to think — let him stand up and speak.' 
Let U 8 hear from him of tlie deawl child wKo,' 
dyihg, cried for air and was not satisfied, ^ 
because they dared not throw a window opSa^ 
and let in more fully the stench that never* 
theless did pour in between the rags and 
paper that filled up its broken panes. Let 
the wife tell how desperately slie rocked upon 
her lap the single child that was left to her 
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kissM, of fifteen that slie liad rocked in vain, — On the whole, however, the aspect of the 
tell liow she lost all, and strove to satisfy the fixed population of the j)l;ice — ^and we saw 
cravingof her heart by taking to her wretched much of it, for we were there during the 
homo some other woman’s child, and loving dinner hour, and all the men, women, and 
it. Men would not slightingly shrug their children able to move, who were not looking 
shoulders il)on— the Lord Seymours of the at us out of doors, were looking at us out of 
House of Commons perhaps would not laugli. v;indows — the aspect of the fixed population 

“ Thcfairsumofbixtl.oustii.dyc.irs’ 7*'’® uof Itoi'cluss. Tliei-e wore thoughtful 

1 1 Tiaulitions of ci\ilit\ ” laces, kindly laces, and there was not one 

Ij ' repellent word or look. A disappointed 

| ; what is it, if we are content that there should suitor in Chancery would no doubt be ready 
I- be six thoussand places like AVild Court in to make afiidavdt respecting these people, that 
London! as a class they did not seem to be greater 

J Six thousand worse i daces we might have rogues than the lawyers for whom their rooms 
I said, for AViKl Court is not half so savage as seem to have served as Chambers some two 

many a lane, court, or alh*y with a gentler centuries ago. The rags hung upon poles 

jiame, taken from fields, l and fimnlains, from many upper windows like triumphal 
from harps of angels, or from Paraduso itself, haniiers, the occasional festoons of hareskin, 
Prom the front attic, just now imtenanted, of the faces of young girls looking down with 

one house in Wild Court wo passed to the favour on our small procession, out of bowers 

back attic, where an li ishwoman keeps house ' often partly tapestried with hareskin, might 
in her husband’s absence, and is as happy as have been tricked out by a lunatic into the 
the stairs are long. Dow'n-stairs wo go, ! fantastic picture of a small triumphal march, 
noting that the sky is vihible through a crack | The strange men witli clean faces were indeed 
i in the corner of the wall, down a dilapidated gazed at with quiet and perplexed wonder 
j yet rather am]de stabx*vase, with thick old rather than watched with intidligent interest 

. balustrades of solid oak, and in the backroom and sympathy ; but tln^y had a known right 

j next below there is a sickly inhldle-nged man, be there, fur they ie])res(‘ntod a society 
j. who remembers and knows nothing, sitting tliat h.id bought the i)Voj)eiiy, and therefore 
i' by the fire, and a woman all astir with an might, if it jdcasod, walk up and down stairs 
enormous baby. In the front room there is • on it till doomsday. . 

j’ nobody adult, and little or no furniture at For we must ex jilain nowthat the nobleman I 
!' Lome. Our gencj-al im])ivsr.ion after j)eeping ! to wdium we have referred already was Lord 
in w'avS that w’e luvl seen a jieiiVctly hare room ’ {Shaftesbury, the Chairman of the Society for 
[| and a baby ill the midillo of it coiled up in a j Tmin-oving the Condition of the Lahuuring 
I; coalbox. The rooms were lofty, tlie stairca.se Classes, and that the gentlemen by whom he 
as we still journeyed downward very much w\*is acc!)m})anied were ollicers of tliat society 
; broken, but still boniored with stout oaken or lal)Ourers on behalf of public health who 
I ; ]>aliistrades, and lower dowuj, the rooms which liad been specially invited. In the last class are 
are of good size and i»itch, wore Avainscoted. to ho niiml>cred the genius of tJio ])ast Boai’d 
jl Tlie l ent of cue cx('ef <l.s thi-ee shillings, ami of Ilo.-illh, J\1r. (fiiad wick, and the genius of 
i, e/odi is renttd of the la.nlhn-d hy one family, the ])reseiit Board, Sir Benjamin Hall. Both 
j which sublets to auutli.'iMir I wo <»thcr3. 'iliere bxik part in the inspection. 

■’ are fouit'^-n lioiiscs iiiAViM Cuurl, within the "j’here are fourteen hou.scs in Wild Court, 

’ W'alls oi which there sleep every night more of wdiicli tliirteen have been obtained by the 
, than a thonseuid people. ' society. These it Ls proposed thoroughly to 

These sleep not only as lawful tenants revise and amend. They are to be converted 
'i thronging all the rooms, but as illegal tenants, into decent ami w'holc.some dwellings, ofiei’ing 
I miserable er. atnres who at night fall crowd every accommodation that good health can 
• into them and take i>osscs,sion of the stair- need, at Ihe same rent now charged for such 
;* cases. Jii the iiu.rning they depart, leaving lodging as we Inave in part described. The 
; the little yard behind the hack -door of eacli conversion to Christianity of heathen dw'cl- 
i Ijouse, sometimes covered six inches deep with ling.s in our courts and alleys is, we are glad 
i filth. In those yards cesspools and rotten to .say, now mavlc a main object of considera- 
I water butts are neighbours, and the dust- tion witli ihe .society over which Lord Shaftes- 
i lieaps are placed under the parlour windows, bury preside.s. There is good reason why 
1 TJndemeath each house ihj ie is an unpaved this should be the case, because it is found 
cellar open to the coui i, which is used only as that instead of six per cent, the largest 
i a receptacle for garbage. Until the way w'as amount likely to be realised on the conslruc- 
! stopped some weeks «ago, one of those cellai^s tion of new model lodging houses — a good 
j was entered nearly every night for two or j>er"Centage on an admirable work — the con- 
three years by thieves, who pa;-sfd from it, version of bad homses into good promises to 
by a hole in the floor made for their especial yield much more abundant profits. Such 
use, into an imtenanted room, which w-as their conversion promises indeed to yield no less than 
rendezvous. And because the use made of fifteen per cent, according to experience ob- 
that room was notorious, nobody offered to tained in Charle-s-Btreet, and so to provide 
become Its teuant. room for more extensive operations, as well 
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as to set other men thinking and working in morals, have' an obvious duty to perftJhn. 
the same direction. Let it once be made manifest that such 

The ^renovated house in Charles Street, dwellings yield after renovation ample per* 
Drury Lane, consisted formerly of three centage upon capital, and no selfish word 
lodging-houses of the worst description. A can be said that sliall have power to prevent 
lease was taken of them for twenty-eight a law compelling all house owners to raise 
years at forty-five pounds rental. Eleven their property up to the level of a certain 
hundred and six<y-three pounds were spent standard. Even n^w — lot pocket-interests 
upon their conversion into a single whole- be what they may — it is the duty of the law 
some building, a well-ventilated lodging- to forbid any man to fill a leju'ous house 
house, with proper living rooms and dor- with tenants. The leprosy of this country 
mitories, a batli-room, lav.'itory, and all is typhus fever. Ry the law of Moses the 
other things necessary for the aocoiiimoda- owner of a house in which men became in- 
tion in a wholesome way of two-and- fected went to the priest, saying, “ It seenieth 
eighty single men. The charges are precisely there is, as it were, a plague in the house,**' 
what they used to be, ami what tliey arc The priest then commanded the liouse to be 
still in otlier wretched lodging-houses in the emptied, and went in to see it ; and if it was 
neighbourhood. After deducting all ex- cliscovei-ed to be foul, he shut it up, caused it 
ponses, interest on capital, rent and taxes, to be scraped, and other stones to be brought 
cost of a superintendent and assistant, fuel, and other mortar taken, that it might be 
light, &c., this renovated house, which has plastered. If after all attemjits to purify it 
been about four years • in existence, has been a plague still clave to the dwelling, then it 
found to be the most profitable of the wjis ordained to the priest that “he shall 
society’s undorlnkiiigs, yiel<liug, as wre have break down the house, and the stones of it, 
said, annual gains of no less than fifteen or and the timber thereof, and all the mortar of 
sixteen per cent. the house ; and he shall carry them forth out 

The success of this experiment encouraged, of the city into an unclean place.” Good 
of course, furl her operations of the same churchmen, advocates ol sanitary reform, have 
kind, and has led to the ]jreseTit design for called attention to this part of the Mosaic 
the rt novation of Wild C.V»nrt. Here also law, and have asked for some ordinance iu 
the original character of the buildings and Kiiglaml also against leprous liouses. 
the original rents will be preservc<l, with the Every liousc in which tenants die of typhus 
difibrerice that families will generally got for fever should be held suspect, exfimined by 
their money tw^o rooms in the jdaco of one. authorities, and, if need be, like a foul grave- 
I’lie pi ofits of the undertaking do not admit yard, summarily closed until it has been put 
of question, for not only is the ])riiiciple of into a wdiolesomc state. Many small owmers 
actioti sound, but this particular exj)oriinent no doubt coul<l not afiord the immediate 
is made under most favourable cireunistances. expense of renovation; but a principle 


expense 


renovation 


The houses in Wild Court, w-retched as tliey already iiitroiluced as part of sanitary dis- 
jiow are, wore in the first instance well built, cipliiie mi^bt be extended: an eflicient 
apparently lus supplenKMitary cbambeis for r>oard of Health miglit be einjiowered to 
tho lawyers of Liiie(;lii’s lun. The looms eft’cctall necessary alicratioii, and distributing 
are tolerably large and lofty, 1 hough they its charge on each house-owner over thirty 
are all iu S(U'o iice<l of veiitilatiou, and the years, sadtlle him w’lLli no more than a 
beams, joists, and bearing timbers, are of j small ter. ninablo lax upon his premises. 


E’lglish oak, and sound at heart. So, not- 
withstanding that the very house-walls are j 


the ;idoj)tiou of a ])olic3^ like this, carried out 
sh-icll^’^ and carefully, how much might be 


at present letling daylight in, there is reason ’ done in the course even of a single gene- 
to exjiect from the hands of the reforming ration for the cure of our towns — done too 
architect excelhmt results from, an outlay by at no real cost to the nation, by the mere 
no means extravagant. When Wild Court guidance of house-o'wiiers into a path of 
is I’efox’Tued, a jiorter’s or sujicrintcndent’s justice prnlUiiblc even iu the most 'worldly 
lodge will be built at the entrance, and there sense to tliemselves, and by lending them 
will be healthy homes furnished and kept such power to fulfil iiecoss.ary injiinclions as 
duly in order for a large number of people. thev may' not have imniediately at command. 

The success of those experimeuta, and of We do not urge it as at all" essential, but 
others that we trust will follow, ought to of course it is worth while to consider that 
suggest to owners of nn wholesome house drainage and improvement works cost less 
property what duties lie before them. While and are better done, 'udieii they arc earned 
town populations are increasing, tlicre must out under one contract for a group of 
of course be no small number of new houses houses than when ear’ll liouse in the group 
built. Building works must go on, but many is treated as a sci>arafe alhiir. Boused 
a man who builds would probably do better pay dearly for such iude]iendeiice, and ,aire, 
to speculate in works of renovation. Owiiere after all, not serve<l so well. As have 
who live upon tho rents of houses in which already shown, the IMetropoUtau Board of 
tenants cannot li\^}, or can live only subject Commissioners of Sewers, now expiring or 
to the worst^ influences upon health and expired, impeded drainage works by refusing 
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to recognise this priuciple, and throwing upon 
each house-owner the expense of a separate 
and costly contract. 

And as we have been speaking of plagues 
and fevers, let us again urge what we have 
very often urged, that the large annual sacri- 
fice of life by typhus fever and by other 
prevent! ble disease, is infinitely more to be 
thought about than the mortality by cholera 
or any passing epidemic. The mortality by 
cholera is terrible, the suddenness with which 
friends vanish from our hearths during the 
prevalence of such a plague alilicts us deeply, 
but it is not through cholera that millions 
live in ignorance of perfect health ; that of 
the children born to us a frightful number 
perish in infancy ; that every Christmas many j 
thousands of our countrymen who might 
have been alive,, and were Jilive in the pre- j 
ceding year, lie in the churchyard. This 
waste of life is constant. A largo number of 
people carried off during the great epidemic 
are those who would have died during the 
succeeding year or two. For this reason 
Ijartly, and partly, perhaps, in consequence of 
a mysterious law of miture, it seems to be 
the case that a year of great mortality by 
cholera is followed by an almost proportionate 
decrease of mortality in the years following. 
The waste of life in our unwholesome 
dwellings, and by our unwholesome dealing, 
is incomparably more exhausting, even apart 
from a consideration of its vast extent. 
There, too, nature marvellously works on 
man’s beludf. Where children tlio in throngs, 
more children are born in throngs. The 
woman who has lost fifteen, liad she 
lost none, might have been mother to no 
more than eight. Many who now die in 
London, if the whole town had been whole- 
some, never would have lived. This principle 
of compensation may be necessary for the 
proper increase of the human race ; but can it 
afford any consolation to us that here, iu the 
midst of a great civilised nation, it is brought 
most largely into play ? Of how many 
sorrows is that mass of needless death the 
index ! Aurl how much more of weakness and 
of social misery can we endure to look at, 
when we turn our faces to that other mass of 
living sickness which is left to us festering 
above the grave ? 

It is painful to think, that the little people 
who come into the world, helplessly dependent 
on our care, infants and children under three 
yea^s old, are the most constant sufferers 
from all social wrong-ih)iug and neglect. In 
homes which all the singing iu the world 
never can make sweet, of ojicli of which it 
would be one of the greatest eai thly blessings 
if it could be said with truth that there was 
no othc;r place like it, they suffer aud die by 
swarms. Of all the children born in this 
country, nearly a fourth part die in their 
first year. Remember the watchfulness of 
nature — that infancy is the beginning of life, 

I and that, if we all did our whole duty, the 


death of an infant would bo something won- 
derful and startling; aud then think how 
quietly we bear the fact, that one-fourth of 
the people born in England perish befordthey 
are more than one year old ! Can there be 
found anywliere more dreadful evidence of 
the changes that have yet to be wrought in 
our homes and habits ? Out of the deaths 
that occur during a dozen years in England i 
and Wales, more than a million are those of 
infants, and another huge number is made 
up by children between one and three years 
old. In a recent work on Sudden Deaths, 
containing useful information, Dr. Granville 
has calculated, from unpublished records, the 
mortality caused at Preston by the strike. 
The terrible fact comes out that half the 
deaths were those of children not yet five years 
ofage. Surely there is at every hearth some- 
body whom children love and constitute their I 
friend. In every house the children, if they 
knew how many of their little commonwealth 
are being massacred by filthy and neglected 
homes, would plead to their strong friends j 
and favourites, for help on behalf of their | 
weak neighboui s. There is help in sympathy, 
there is help in earnest speech, private or 
public ; there is help in tlio expression of 
quick wrath against small politicians dallying i- 
with qiie.stioiis about hefdtli and life, and > 
cutting jokes at their expense. There is ■[ 
help in every act of eandiil individual inquiry; ! 
there are titty ways of help in action. 

It is not only because they are more ; 
susceptible of the poisons among whicli they j 
are born, or because they inherit weaknesses 
transmitted by imlicalthy or immoral parents, ! 

I that the infants die. Infants and young ! 
children, thinly clad, may be seen shivering | 
about our courts and alleys, even after ten 
o’clock, during tlie cold winter nights, and if j 
any one inquires why they are not in-doora, | 
he will fiiul that their parents are absent ; | 

I that for fear of accident to the house they j 
have left neither fire nor caudle, and that the , 
little creatures, who feel always lonely in the ! 
dai'k, liad therefore come out into the court | 
to imike a feiul of jilaying. The parents are j 
lost to a sense of duty. They shrink from 
the filth and misery of their own lodgings. 
They cannot (hiiik the water in the rotten 
butt that is companion to the cesspool. They 
go out for beer, and stay out. When a poor 
husband and wife have in this manner been 
demoralised aud brought to utter wretched- 
ness, no power on earth can make them lit 
heads of a family, till it enables them to 

K ess a home fit to contain a human house- 
. Before the renovation that is now to 
be effected iu the thirteen houses of Wild 
Court, shall have been effected throughout j 
England, we shall all be dead, and all our 
children, and perhaiis, also, all our grand- 
children. At least, however, it is our ])rivi- 
lege in the existing generation to begin the 
doing of this necessary duty. We have but 
to be determined. Mighty are the soul’s 
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coinmaudmenta,** and we can stir even dirt if felt himself Insulted bj some of the spoilt 
we will only lay the right commandments favourite's saucy remarks. • Alesander ex- 
on ourselves and those whom our opinions erted his lungs to the utmost while- the sol- 
control.; dier continued to knock him about brutally, 

when suddenly one of the Czar’s officers ap- 

THE FIRST MENTCHIKOFF. peared with a royal order that the boy should 

* t>e instantly released, and, morover, accompany 

The windows of the palace of the Krem- him to the presence of Peter himself, ^ex- 
lin at Moscow looked into an immense ander made not the slightest resistance to 
square surrounded by magniticent buildings this command, and fearlessly followed the 
containing di tie rent offices connected with officer to the Czar’s apartments. Although 
the court. The young (.’zar, Peter the First, there were tears on his dirty little round 
was very fond of looking out and observ- cheeks, and his eyes still sparkling with ex- 
iiig what was going on, for the square was citemeiit, ‘the joyoiisness of his heart shone 
a tlioroughfare for the people, as the Place de forth in his countenance. To every question 
Carrousel is at Paris : at the corners most that the monarch asked ho gave some jocose 
distant from the palace several merchants on answer, and Peter, wisliing to secure a source 
a small scale had established their little of overflowing entertainment, attached the 
booths, their customers being chiefly soldiers young merchant to his service, who, from 
wlio frequented the spot. Amongst these that day, was named as one of his pages, 
was a wretchedly poor man, with a family of When Alexander re-appeared before his 
young children, the eldest of whom was a boy master in the splendid and becoming dress 
named Alexander, who, in the midst of po- which ho had exchanged for rags, his child- 
verty and privation, contrived to keep up the isli beauty so delighted the young Czar 
spirits of all around liiiii by his uucejising good that henceforth he could not bear him 
liumour and frolic. Tlie calling of liis father out of his sight : his other pages were 
was that of a pastrycook, and his chief wru’es unnoticed, and none but Alexander Men- 
were certain hot j)atties which found favour tchikoff, as he was then styled, the name 
ill military eyes, particularly when seasoned having been given by the Emperor, was per- 
by the funny actions and sayings of young milted to enter the private chambers of 
Alexander, who, stationed in their imtli with royalty. In fact, so dear did his society 
his basket full, invited their custom with so become to his benefactor, that he would not 
many witty persuasions, and with so much part with it even on grave occasions, and the 
humour, that he was generally surrounded lioJd and ready favourite did not shrink from 
by a ‘laughing group, which the Czar mingling with ministers, and even jocosely 
watched, with a feeling almost approach- oiFering his opinion, in a manner that IVe-* 
ing to vexation tliat his state prevented quently entertainccl the whole court not a 
him from descending into the square and little. No one looked on him with either 
hearing thq jokes which provoked so much fear or envy, as he grew older, always 
hilarity. Alexander went all over tlic town increasing in his master’s favour ; for his 
with bis patties, and if it happened that good-humour and readiness to oblige dis- 
lio delayed the usual time of arriving in the armed the most severe, till, at length, those 
palace square theCzarPcLcr was disappointed, who had anything to gain saw their advan- 
so accustomed had he become to see the tage in making use of his interest with the 
joyous couutenaiico of the lively young Czar, which he employed so adroitly that he 
pastrycook, and to hear his merry laugh generally gained any point he wislied to 
ringing through the air. Alexander was a carry. He soon became so good a courtier, 
general favourite with the soldiers, who, that he contrived to put ideas and resolutions 
looked for him as eagerly as their master, of his own into the mind of the Czar, who 
whom they little thought was a witness of adopted them as original with the greatest 
their sports, or could deign for a moment to self-complacency. 

notice the monkey tricks of their pet, who. While Mentchikoff was yet in his position 
conscious of the position he had achieved of page, he hap])eiied one day to be in a 
in their esteem, and inore and more iii spirits public-house where two men were drinking 
at the rapid sale of his goods, often took and t;ilking confidentially : they had not 
liberties with his friends, and ventured on observed his entrance, and a partition in the 
impertinences whicli were, however, received chamber concealed him. At first he scarcely 
with all the good temper in the world. It noticed them, but presently certain words 
happened one day that tlie Czar had been which they dropped, and certain names 
detained by some business longer than usual, which tliey uttered, attracted bis atten- 
aiid was hurrying to his window to look out tioii. He listened and discovered that 
for Alexander, when he was stai’tled by these were . conspii’ators in a plot, headed 
piercing cries proceeding from the spot where by Prince Arailkar, to depose the Czar ; and 
the little pastrycook took his stand. He learnt that its execution was to be attempted 
pei*ceived the young hero struggling under without delay. As noiselessly as he had 
a good beating, which he was receiving from entered, he quitted the public-house, and 
a sullen Soldier of the royal guard, who had hurried to his master, to whom lie related 
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the facts. Before they had finished the bottle 
overwhich they ha<l so iiiiprudeutly gossipped, 
the two cons[)iralors Avere arrested. Prinee 
Amilkar, aiul all those wJiose names had 
reached the ears of Alexander, were also 
seized. Siiiimi;iry llusslaii justice w:is exe- 
cuted on the guilty parties, and the throne 
of the C/Zar was saved, liiches, honours, 
and iK)vvcr were showered on the discoverer, 
and Mibscqueiit services, bolli in the state 
and the armies of the Czar, earned for Men- 
tchikoff iiioroasiug credit and ceaseless ad«Ji- 
tions of fortune. A private ohligaiion had, 
however, more wei-^ht perhaps with Peter 
than all the real beneiits he received from 
his intelligent and certainly attached favou- 
rite ; and this Meiiteliikoll had the oppor- 
tunity of rendering. 

It had long been the savage custom in 
liussia when the prince at the head of 
the slate was pronounced of age to marry, 
that a show should take place of the most 
remarkable beauty to be found in the king- 
dom. Tile daughters of the highest families 
were bi ought to Moscow by their parents, 
and, on a given day, wore ranged in rows, to 
be looked at by the iiiture bridt>giooin, 
who cliose from amongst their bliHinng 
ranks lier whose charms made the greatest 
impression on liim. It was in a saloon of 
his palace that a lovely crowd of yoiujg ladies 
Were thus exi)0&ed, and from ainong'it them 
Peter had selected the lairest, the proudest, 
and the most attractivo, in tin* person of 
Eudosia FederuWJia liai)iichise, the daughter 
of one of the highest of the nobility of 
Novgorod, and wealthiest. The inairiago 
was celel rate<l wdth greater splemluiir than 
had ever been seen in Eussia. Two princes 
were in due time born to render the union 
perfectly salisfatory ; and all went well and 
happily for two years, when suddeidy a change 
came over iho scene : intidolity, jealousy, anger, 
indignation, aiid estrangement cusue<l, and the 
royal household wore an aspect of storm and 
desolation. Peter had seen in Anna Moiius 
another Anna 15olcyn, ami Eudosia was 
doomed to the fate of Catherine : unable tp 
obtain, however, from hhs clergy, pfrinissioii 
to break his luaniage, Peter took a piiest’s 
office on liim ; and, by a determined <ixercise 
of power, prouoiince<l hi.s own divorce, con- 
demning tl:e late C/,aj-lna to pass the rest of 
her days in a convent, wlmro she was com- 
pelled to take the vows, and shut hei-self for 
ever from the world. Thus free, and ag.-iin a 
bachelor, it only reniaiucd for Peter to elevate 
the witty and charming Anna to the czarina’s 
vacant place ; but an obstacle was in the 
way on which he had not calculated — Anna 
Moons loved another, and abhuri-ed the Czar. 
Forced to receive his atldrfc*.^sis, he had fre- 
quently accused her of coldness and indiffer- 
ence ; but atVr the repudiation of Eudo.sia, 
thft honest nature of Anna would not allow 
to conceal her indignation, and she 
reproached him bitterly for hia cruelty, 


declaring she could not love one capable of 
such an action. She did not, it is to bo pre- 
sumed, venture to confess that her alicctious 
were given to the envoy of Prussia j but she 
strove by unalterable coldness and reproach 
to detach herself from one whose presence was 
ilotcslable to her, and whose magnificent offers 
she scorned. The Czar, however, was l<nig 
before he could resolve to shakt) off the 
weakness which enchained him ; but at 
length, wearied with her indifference, he 
made up his mind to strive no longer agaijist 
it. The instant Anna found herself free, she 
and her lover tied beyond the power of the 
tyrant. 

Peter was deejily mortified, but he was not 
one to consider such a inisrortune irj'eparablo : 
There were beauties enough ready to console 
him, and he strove to forget the ungrateful 
Anna in a new attachment. Alexander 
!^^cnb•hIkulf had iierliaps already laid his 
plans both lor the hapi)iness of his sovereign 
I and the consolidation of liis own favour. lie 
1 in'iro<liiccd to the Czar a lady, wlsom he had 
I attached to liiinsclf, ami whose geirtufl, wif, and 
j beauty he felt sure woukl drive from the mind 
, of Peter all traces of his love for the ungiato- 
j fill Anna. Without hesitation he gave up 
his own claims to Carberine to the ('zar. 

, Catherine fook advanbigo of her position, 
exevled herself to eliann her royal lover, and 
I succeeded so well, that in a short time she 
was seated on ilie throne which Anna had 
, disdained. The devoted attachment of Peter 
I to his new Czarina never knew diminution, 

, and his gratitude to his friend iiiereased 
' with liis love for her who i*eiidered him so 
liapp}’’. All that she desired became liis 
law : and Mciitcliikofl' assisted Jiijji to iuveiil 
'new w.’tys of showing his fondness and adml- 
^ ration. He travelled with her tlirtnigli every 
! part of his doriiiiiions in triumph, and carried 
‘ her with liim to several foreign courts. Ills 
. ambition was to present her at that of France, 
j but sucli a degraflation as receiving a person 
I of low birth, and more than doubtful charac- 
! ter, could not be thouglit of fur an instant, 
.and all sorts of jiolito subterfuges were 
t invented to ward ofi such an infliction from 
the excni]dary court of the Regent Orleans. 

Catherine brought the Czar several child- 
i*eii, .and ho fell, with vexation, that his son 
Alexins must take precedence of them, ns tho 
eldest. As he had latterly hated Eudo.sia, the 
motln'r of the prince, so he now began to de- 
test her son, and resolved to take measures to 
set aside his claims to the succession. The 
family of Lapuchin, meanwhile, thus thrust 
into the shade, murmured in seci-et, and 
even tho rest of the imperial family joined 
in disapproving the meiiitated injustice of 
the Czar, Eudosia, whose haughty spirit 
chafed under her innumerable wrongs, at 
once threw . hei'self into the very heart of a 
conspiracy, which was soon formed in favour of 
her son. Although within the walls of a con- 
vent she had yet means to communicato with 
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the conspirators^ and selected for her instrn- 1 his dea{;h. Eudosia was condemned to remain 
ment a Buyard of the province of Bostof^ j a prisoner for life in the citadel of Slentzel- 
named Klobow, who was sincerely attached to j bourg, where no attendant was allowed her 
her interests. Alexius was easily won to con- but a female dwarf, so infirm that the ex- 


sent to head the 


partly instigated to do so by 
of a danger ho had escaped 


rebellion against his father ; empress was frequently obliged to provide for 
to do so by the recollecliou her wants as well as her own, and thus, for 


diei'v, and it was then tluii a noble instance of 
self-devotion was exhibited. A young soldier, 
of the same age and size as tlic prince, olfcred 
liimself to IMeiitchikolV as a substitute ; de- 
claring that to immolate himself thus, to save 
his iua.ster, would be liis pride and gloiy. 
Montchikoff, who was a most unwilling actor 
ill the tragedy, did not allow the generous 
impulse to cool, accepted the sacrifice, and 
dressing the young man in the clothes ofj 


ho had escaped by the friendly eight years, her wretched existence lingered 


interference of MeutchikolT. ' It happened on, while the triumphant Catherine floated 
when Alexius was only fifteen years old. on the topmost waves of prosperity, and Meut- 
Having ventured, by direction of the nobles chikoff asceudt;d from one grade of dignity to 
of the court, to lemonstrate with his father another, till Jio became a prince of Bussi^ 
on some injnstico lie had committefi, it so ' first senator, field- mju-shal, and knight of all 
excited tlie fury of rder that he believed , tiro orders of the Czar. Added to theso 
he saw in his son a conspirator against honours, the ex-p;istry cot *k was created regent 
liis crown and his life. Giving way to such of the kingdom during the absence of his 
rage as deprived him, for the time, of his j master, and found himself at the head fif 
senses, Boter commanded a scaffold to be ! boundless power and riches incalculable. It 
erected in the palace-court, where he insisted | was sahl with truih that he could travel from 
that the young prince should be executed at ! illga in Livonia to Derbend in Persia, sleeping 
nightfall. 'I'liese terrific oi ders were delivered j always in his own /lominions. From afl 
to Mentchikoff, whose duty was, without the princes who dreaded the power of the 
delay, to give them to the proper persons Czar, jMenichikoff' also obtained his wish, 
who were to prepare for this unnatural ven- ami he could, when it pleased him, which waa 
geance. not seldom, exhildt on his bosom the order of 

However secretly all was made ready, the the white eagle, the black eagle, the elephant, 
facts of the case became kiiowui to the sol- and many others wdiich were laid at his feet by 

(liurvr 5iTiil it. l.lien lluil. jv twible nf • servile emirta. The order of tbe Ifolv (iViost. 


servile courts. The order of the Holy Ghost, 
however, most coveted, he could not obtain 
from France. lie was addressed alw^ays 
a.s highuesH, and treated in all respects as a 
ro^al persoiiage, yet, all this time, clever, 
acute, far-seeing and quick as he w'as, he had 
not overcome the simplest dilliculty of educa- 
tion, and could never cither read or write. 
It is surprising that ho did not exert him- 
self to obviate this defect j for he would affect 


tho Czarowitz, luid him conducted to the to read, and would often pretend to be bu&ily 
scaffold and decapitated before the eyes of occupied over papers in the presence of 
Peter, who slo(»d at his window to see the act others. 

performed. That night ho had fallen into Almost a monarch, Alexander Ment- 
a heavy sleep, when Mentcliikolf, who ahvays | chikoif saw no boiuid.s to his power; -hi.s 
slept in his chamber, was aw\-ikcned by sudden I tyranny and oppression advanced with it, 
cries, and, rising, found the Czar in the tid hosts of enemies sprung up around- him 
agonies of remoise, culling loudly on his where llatterers and friends were once 
son, and commaiiiling that he should be seen. The Czar returned from one of his 


restored to him. The e.xplaiialion that fol- : progresses to find that his favourite had aped 
lowed put an end to the father’s suiferings, ' Ijim too lar, and, for the first time, was 
and Alexius was once more given to his anus, .startlml at the extraordinary power he had 
Tlie prince, liowever, inlieritoJ botli tho himself createil. No sooner did he begin to 
ferocity of his father and the pride of bis ill- listen than accusations poured in against 
used mother, and, when the moment arrived, Moutchikutfs tyrannical government, his 
some years after, ho seized with avidity the extortions and seventies : amongst other 
opportunity of revenge. The journey.^ of things he was accused of having, by fraudulent 
Peter in his dominions furnished an cxceilont means, obtained a ruby ot "fabulous value 
occasion for the plot-s of tlio conspiratoi s, wdiieli Lad been presented to him by a mer- 
which had time to ripen, and the great ex- chant to purchase, Peter contented Jiimeelf 
plosion was about to burst forth when all for the present with seizing on tho jewel, 
was revealed ; but, by what means is not which was no other than the great ruby still 
known, A series of horrible executions fol- shining in the Bussiau diadem, destineil, per- 
lowed. The Princess Maria, Peter’s own haps, one day to take its place beside the 
sister, was publicly whipped before all tho Koh-i-noor. 

ladies of the court. K16bow underwent a Tho scales which had fidlen from the 
hideous fate, protesting to the last the iuno- eyes of the C 2 uir enabled him henceforth to 
cence of Eudosia; and the unfortunate A.Iexius see clearly all those faults which had hitherto 
was bled to death in his prison, in the citadel been invisible to him in the idol he had set 
of St. Petersbui^, before, it is asserted, his up ; but, though he now saw, he hesitated to 
father’s eyes, who resolved to be witness to punish, and besides, his hand was held back 
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by a still more powerful attaclmient, and the in procuring remedies^ recovered ; it is added 
pleading of the Czarina Catherine could not that, although he knew it to have been poison 
be disregarded. Peter, however, ceased not to which aflected his wife, their terror of the 
collect proofs of the ci'inies and miademean- powerful field-marshal prevented their in- 
curs of his ]aie adored friend, and the teni- forming the physicians of the Czarina, who 
pest would probably have burst on tlie thus became tlm victim, 
devoted head of Prince Mentchikoif, Jiad it Meiitchikoif liad, at all events, taken every 
not bt’on decreed otherwise. Peter the Great precaution, as though lie expected the death 
died suddenly. This unexpected event took to occur, and had caused every one who 
place ill seventeen hundred anti twenty-five, inclined towards the Duke and Duchess of PIol- 
It appeared that no time had been given stein, to be banished, so that he could count 
to the monarch to settle the succession. Ment- upon his partisans ; at the same time lie com- 
chikofi’ was saved, and now felt that his full inunicalerl with no one, and tho young 
power must be exerted to ]uevent the Czarowitz and his friends lived retired and 
chance of future, danger: lie must secure the unnoticed at a distance from the court, nor did 
eternal gratitude of the Czarina, by confirming the prince ever reveal by the slightest action, 
her as ruler. If is jiosition as field-marshal tho interest lie took in his advancement, 
secured to him the coinniaiid of the army, and When, therefore, without a. moment’s delay, on 
when the senators assembled at his residence, the death of (Catherine, the C rand Duke of Mos- 
to deliberate as secretly as ]v^ssible, he caused cow was proclaimed Czar of Kussia, as Peter 
the house to be surrounded by troo2>s, and the Second, the whole country was taken by 
then, appenring in Ids character of first surprise. To secure this triumph it was now 
senator and president, boldly proposed the necessary to convince the young monarch of 
Czarina as siioceasor to the throne of llussia. his entire dependence, and the necessity of 
He represented all the obligations the country giving his wliole trust to the friend who had 
owed her, and the known wish of the Czar dared and accomplished so much for his sake. 
Peter, ns well as the oaths they had already lie detailed to the terrifieil boy all the dan- 
made, but tho rest of tho senators were of a gers from traitors and enemies which siu’- 
ditforent ojunion, and insisted that the proper rounded him, and represented that, young 
heir was the young Grand Duke of Mos-jaiid inexperienced as he was, he required a 
cow, i’eter Alexiowitz, son of the un for- ! powerful jirotector who could guard his 
tuiiate Prince Alexius. Mentchikolf replied throne from all conspiracies. To effect this 
with contempt to this proposition, find a | he declared it was requisite that lie fijhould 
violent altercation ensued, during which, | be named vicar-general of the empire, and 
one of the senators advanced to open | generalissimo of the armies. No opposition 
the windows in order to appeal to the j to his claims was made by the admiring and 
people. Mentchikolf haughtily bade him grateful Czar, and the cx-pastiycook saw 
desist, as it was not wjum enough to have himself at the topmost height of his am- 
the windows open ; and almost immediately, bition. From this moment Alexander Meiit- 
at a given signal, an armed troop entered the : cliikoff, looked down on all tho world as 
hall. Eesistaiice \vas evidently useless, and his vassals, and gave laws throughout the 
the senators were forced to give way. land : the marriage of liis daughter to tho 

But, although Catherine ow'od the crown to (’zar was at once spoken of, and measures 
her former lover she saw that his motives in were taken to secure the accomplishment 
thus exerting himself were personal, and of that event as soon as IVter the Second’s 
Mentchikolf saw that lier confiflence w.as ago sliould permit. Shocked, astonished 
not that of genuine friendship. He there- at so much presumption, and trembling 
fore entered into secret negotiations with for the country and their own interests, the 
the court of Vienna in favour of the nobles observed in secret dread the rapid 
succession of the young Grand Duke of strides of jiower taken hy the successful 
Moscow, nearly connected, by his mother’s favourite who braved their opinion, — but this 
side, with the Empress of the Roinfm.s; but last tiaring proposition caused them to utter 
the conditions on which he engaged to bring open murmurs, and proclaim their resolve to 
about this result wei’e, that the Czar should opfiose it. Mcntchikoff knew theso nobles < 
marry his eldest daughter. A treaty between well, and was aware tliat many possessed 
the parties had not long been solemnly the courage to o])po3e him, and would be 
attested, w-hen on the seventeenth of May, joined by others if there were a chance of 
seventeen hundred an<l twenty-seven, the success ; he therefore got up accusations 
Empress Catherine died, so ojiportunely and of sufficient weight to cause several of the 
suddenly, that suspicions of poison iraine- most violent to be arrested as conspirators j 
diately arose, aiict Mentchikoff was not in the supposed plot, and con rived to crirai- 
spared in the accusations made. It was nate them in such a manner that they were 
asserted that he had presented to the Czarina sentenced to exile in Siberia. Tliis rtgorons 
a large glass of Dantzic brandy, part of management terrified the rest into sTleuco, 
which she drank and gave the rest to her aud not’ a single voice was raised to oppose I 
xsmd* who was taken ill immediately; but the betrothal of the Ozan and the young | 
owing to her husband’s promptitude daughter of the successful minister. This ;| 



ceremony was hastily performed in the pre- 
sence of all the nobles and dignitaries of the 
crown without any attempt at opposition. 

lli^e were two nobles whose apparent in- 
significance of character had deceived the 
proud favourite, who not only allowed them 
to remain at court, but accepted their zealous 
assistance in all his designs— with scorn and 
insolence, it is true, but in full reliance on 
their sincerity. These were Pi’ince Olgoruki 
and Count Osteruian. All now seemed propi- 
tious to his plans, and he no longer doubted 
that success was certain to attend his most 
unbounded wishes, when he was seized with 
illness. His life was in such imminent danger 
that his enemies began to rejoice, and Prince 
Olgoruki, to whom Mentchikoff had confided 
the charge of the Czar, permitted the young 
monarch, who had been kept almost a prisoner, 
to enjoy greater liberty ; 4aUowinghim to see 
and be continually with his aunt lillizabeth 
Petrowna, and to find an agreeable com- 
panion in his own sun, who was of about the 
same age as the Czar. 

Peter the Second, hithei^to a stranger to 
the happiness of social intercourse, was 
awakened to new life in this delightful so- 
ciety, and formed so strong an attachment to 
the sou of Olgoruki, that he only bre<athed in 
las presence. ]3ut the shortlivo<l pleasure 
was soon to be ended. MoutchikofF recovered, 
2 Uid immediately a change took place ; his 
aunt was no longer pca'iuitted to visit him, 
and the pastimes which had made the unfor- 
tunate boy so hdp|)y were to be discontinued 
under the pretext of their disturbing his 
necessaiy studies. The old gloom returucil,and 
the young Czar, too timid to resist, was once 
more in his tyrant's power. J\1 entchikofi^ 
however, thought it politic to allow him some 
recreation, and in consequence the court 
removed to PeterhofF, the suiunier palace 
of the Czars, where hunting parties were 
allowed, in wliicli the delighted boy found 
cousolailon, particulai’ly as he was not sepa- 
rated from young Olgoruki, who, ;iis well as 
his father, so thoroughly deceived the Grand 
Vicar, that he blamed both merely for silly 
over-indulgence, without imagining that any 
design was hidden beneath the guise of sim- 
plicity which they assumed. Put while he 
Nvas thus olF his guard, a deep jdot was being 
prepared by his worst enemy, Ostermau, who 
in his absence fj’om St. Petersburg, had op- 
portunities of Jiscertainiug the general feel- 
ing of the nobles, and found all agreeing in 
one desire, which was, to rid themselves of 
a daii^roufl usurper of the Czar’s power. 
The elder Olgoruki was active in foment- 
ing the conspiracy, excited the more by the 
prospect of his daughter taking the place of 
Peter’s present betrothed bride. The object 
of most imfiortance now was to get the youn^ 
Czar out of the hands of Mentchikoff, and 
this task was cenfided to young Olgoruki. 
As he always slept in the Czar’s chamber, he 
had every opportunity of advising him, and 


gaining him over to the plans of the Senate. 
It was agreed that all the ministers should 
ready at a certain spot not far from Peter- 
hoff, to receive the Czar, and bis escape^was 
left to his young companion. Accordingly, 
one night, when all the attendants had With- 
drawn, leaving, as they supposed, their master 
and his favourite asleep, the latter rose, and 
softly approaching Petei-’s bed, whispered 
to him that the moment of liis dellveranCh 
from slavery was come, and that he had only 
to rise and follow him, to be free from the 
tyranny of McntchikotF. No persuasion was 
necessary ; Peter, who appai’eiitly was al- 
ready prepared for the attempt, lost no time 
in imitating the example of his bold favourite, 
and so noiselessly did they contrive to get 
out of the window of the chamber, and drop 
into the gardens beneath, that the guard at 
the door heard not a movement. The two 
fugitives ti-aversed the palace gardens with 
breathless haste, and fortunately reached 
the appointed spot, where the conspirators 
against the Grand Vicar were in attendance; 
the Czar placed himself entirely in their 
hands, and without dola 3 % the whole party 
hastened to 8t. Petersburg, entering in 
triumph with their prize. 

The Grand Vicar, wJjon he was awakened 
next morning and i«dd of the escape of the 
precious charge on wliose safe keeping all his 
fortunes depended, liastoued instantly to St. 
Petersburg. But it was too late. He found 
the guards cliaiigcd everywhere, and his own 
palace siuTOunded by troops. Ho had lost 
the day. Then followcil the triumph of the 
opposite party, and his arrest by order of 
the Czar. 

To a last application which he made to be- 
allowed to see the Czar, the only answer^ 
was a.u order that he should iiistantly ^quit 
the capital, and take up his abode at Heane- 
bourg, one of his numerous country seats. 
He was at liberty to remove with him all 
that lie possessed in St. Petei'sburg, and 
whatever attendants he pleased. MentchikoU 
gathered together all his valuables, sum- 
moned all his retainers, and at mid-day left 
his gorgeous pahicc — his carriages and retinue 
forming such a procession as had never beeii 
equalled for regal magnificence. He took the 
longest route in quitting the city, in order 
to exhibit to the whole of its inliabitants the 
spectticle of his leversf of favour, hoping 
not only to enlist the people in liis causey 
but to excite the remorse of the Czar when 
he contemplated so great a cliaiige. In 
fact, it is probable tliat he succeeded, at least 
in part, in inspiring sympathy, for liitf . 
enemies became startloil, and a crime waa 
made of the manner in which he had osten- 
tatiously submitted to his degradation. The 
brilliant cortege had not proceeded idare 
than two leagues when it wjw overtideen 
by a party sent to demand from the ox- 
Grand Vicar the surrender of all his oi*ders. 
These he immediately delivered. After 
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having receivcti the casket containing them, I family ; and to hia son anti danghtera, one of 
the oSicer, not witliout a certain degree of I whom had been destined by her father to 
hesitation, proceeded to state that liis further I share the throne of the Czar. The sufferings 
orders were to see tliat the party clisiiioiiuled ^ of his tender and heroic wile, who bore 
from their carriages, and took their places in ^ her afflictions witli great courage, were 
covered carts which had been brought for soon ended; unable from her natural del i- 
Ihe ]>iir[»ose. | cacy of constitution to endure the frightful 

From tills moment MentchikofV appears, ^ hardships of the journey, she died in his 
like Wolsuy in his disgrace, to li.ivo thrown ^ arms before they reached Kazan. Here she 
off the last remains of i>ride, aiul to have, was buried by her sorrowing husband,’ by 
resumed the carelessness and cheerfulness j whom her many virtues Lad always been 
which, in his original station, hekmged to him. appreciated ; and the .sad and diminished 
He stepped lightly from his splendid chariot, ' ]>arty continued their route by water to 
■while liis wife, his son, and two daughters | Tobolsk. Arrived in this capital of the 
v/ere made to alight and to take their jilaccs ' desolate region to which he ^vas condemned, 
in the mean conveyances allotted them, each Mentchikolf was the object of premeditated 
being kept separate, and he not even aware, insult ami scorn ; being received with every 
that they were near him. “lam prepared ; indignity hy the people,and in particular being 
for all events,” he observed to tlie offleer ; | loaded with obloquy by two exiled noble- 
“do your duty withoul. reserve; 1 have no ' men whom ho hatf himself caused to be 
feeling except of pity towards those who will banished. Q\) one of these he remarked 
jirofit by my spoliation.*’ calmly that bis rcproacbes were just, and he 

The whole of his train of liorscs, carriages, adiled : “ Jn the state in which you now sec 
and attendants w'as then driven back to me 1 can }ield you no other revenge than 
St. Petersburg, while he and his family w’crc invective ; satisfy yourself therefore. Know 
sent on in their altered state towards lienne- also, that in sacriticing you to my policy, 1 
bourg, wdiioli V as situated at the distance of I did so because your integrity and honesty 
no loss than two liiindrod ami fifty leagues ! were in my way. But as for you,” he cou- 
from the capital, between the kingdom of j tinm*d, addressing the other, “ 1 was ignorant 
Kazan and the province of the Ukraine. TJie j of your fate. The order foj* your banishment 
castle wliich the Friuce had built and fortified ; mu.st have been obtained falsely, for I fre- 
tliere was a jierfect city In itself, like most ' qiiently^ inquired why I saw you no more. 
]{iis.sian residence.s. A fair had been est.a- You have others to blame for your misfor- 
blislied by him, which every year in the tunes; nevertheless, if to revenge them Ui)on 
month of June attracted merchants from the me can satisfy you, take yo\ir fill of such 
Tartars, the Kozaks, and other uelghboui ing vengeance.” His courage however gave 
tribes, who brought their furs and costly way, aiid lie burst into tears, when a third 
W'arcs to a ready sale. When tlieivfore he wronged man covered his unforUmate 
rcfl icled, during lii.s long journey, on the danght^^ra with mud, and reviled them in 
benefits be had conferred on tlii.s region, ojiprobrioiis language. 

wdiicli exclusively belonged to him, the exiled The mercy of the Czar allowed him a 
prince dwelt with complacency on the life of certain sura of money at Tobolsk, where lie 
philofioiihieal retirement wliich he saw still was lodged for a time in ]>i'ison, ami this ho 
in store for him, and which he resolved at expended in articles of necessity for his exile, 
once to eonleiit hiiu.self with, considering it such as imjdements of labour, which he knew 
well exchanged for all the y^onip and power would bo required in the desert home to 
which ha-l f'O suddenly siijj|;e(l from liis which he wa.s r*.)nducting his children. 
graiSp. But the p^rnii-con gi’auled to him When the molaii eh oly*cort6ge of exiles left 
by his enemies to r.'tfiiu this portion of liis Tobolsk, they were no longer sheltered by 
vitst possess: I > 11 and to embrace a life of covered w.agons, but were exposed in open 
rotirement at a distance from the coiirl, wa.s ones, flrawn .--'oinetimes by a single horse and 


inercdy a bliml to coiiCi ;d their hostile inten- 
tions for the pre.sent. 


somelimes by dc^gs ; and in this manner it 
took five months to travel from the capital of 


When the plans of hi.^ enemies were Siberia to Yakoiitak, through storm and ice 
matured, the devofed victim, now totally and cliceiless fog and snows. No incident inter- 
powerless to re.sist, was disturbed in wh.at he ru])ted tlie dreadful gloom of monotony which 
imagined to be his last retreat, and the sen- they endured, until they one day halted at the 
tence announced to him which decreed that miserable cabin of a Siberian peasant. While 
the remaimler of liis career should be passed waiting, the pleasure of their escort, an officer 
in a horrible desert beyond iSiberia, called travelling from Kaincliatska entered the same 
Yakoutsk, fifteen hundred leagims fiom the cabin, la him Mentchikolf at once recognised 
civilised world. He was allowed to take a personage he had himself dispatched during 
with him no more than eight durncMtics ; he the reign of Peter the Great on a mission 
was forced t«j relinquish the habit lie had connected with the discoveries of Behring in 
long worn, and to resume the coai*se garb of the sea of Amur. This officer had formerly 
a Muscovite peasant; the same co.stame been one of his aides^e-camp ; but, his cos- 
was given to liis wife, a woman of high tuine, his long beard, and the circumstances 
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ill which they met* prevented the arctic ex- opportune present, but the grateful family 
plorer from recognising his former general, thought they could trace it to tiiek lately 
When, therefore, the miserable-looking pea- found friend. 

sant addressed him by his name, he was over- The desert home of Mentchikoff soon 
whelmed with astonishment ; mucli more so, assumed the aspect of a cloister, but one in 
when the reply to bis demand of who he which all was harmony, piety, and calm re- 
could be was. “I am Alexandci', once Prince signat'on. Six months passed away in com- 
Meiitchikoffi” parativo happiness, wlicii the eldest daughter 

The officer, unable to comprehend what of the prince was attacked by the small-pox, 
he saw, turned for exjdanation to a young ! and, after much suffering, expired in her 
peasant who sat in a corner of the hut j father’s arms, who performed for her 
mending his boots with packthread. To him remains tlie office of priest, and exhorted 
he addressed himself, for he still thought he his two remaining children to learn to die# 
must have been deceived by an accidental She was buried in his oratory ; and he ex- 
resemblance. pressed a wish that, when Ids hour arrived, 

‘‘ Who is that man ?” he asked, pointing to lie should be laid by her side. Almost im- 
thc prince. mediately after this sad bereavement, both, 

“It is Alexander, my father,” replied the | his other chih Iren were seized with the same 
yoiitli. “ Ho you think it necessary to affect j malady ; and he was called upon to exert 
not tokiiow us in our iiiisfortimos — ^you, who 1 every energy in the ho})e of saving them^ 
owe us so many obligations ? ’* Their recovery at length cast a gleam of joy 

I Mentchikoff pointed to two peasant girls j upon his mind ; but, the sorrow, fatigue, and 
seated on the floor of the hut, occupied I hardship he had gone through, now began to 
in breaking some hard black bread into a | show their force. He was devoured by a low 
wooden bowl of milk. This one,” added ‘ fever, which was underiiuning his constitu- 
IMentehikoff, “is she !who was afliaiiced to’tion ; and in vain he strove to battle with it, 
the Czar Peter the Second, and who would .concealing its ravages from his agonised family, 
have been Empress of «all the Itussias.” lie At length the fatal hour arrive»l when, feel- 
thon recounted to the oflicer the events [ ing that his strength w<is failing, he called 
wdiicli had occurred in the short s])acc of four ' his son and daughter to liisbed-aiile, and, after 
years, during whicli the young man had been \ calmly recajntulating to them bis errors and 
absent in tho^e frozen regions, where no news | his failings, exhorte<l them to avoid the snares 
of the changes of the dynasty had reached , into which he had fallen. Wliile ho was yet 
him. “ lielurn now,” he concluilcd, “ and ! speaking, a convulsion seized him ; be tried 
give a report of your commission ; you will, to put forth his hand ; but his strength was 
probably And Olgoruki and Oslerman in the .gone, and sinking back, he expired without 
height of power. Tell them of this meeting, I a groan. 

and say 1 trust they will iirove by theu’l The tidings of his death was immediately 
talents capable of directing the government.” forwarded to St. Petersburg by the officer 
Tlic time allowed for the halt being atjw’io had cliargo of the exiles, and who,^ 
length at an end, the exiles and their pitying moved with compassion for tlie helpless posH 
friend were forced to part ; the latter with a,tiou of the orpliaiis, ventured to entreat that 
sadtlened mind proceeded toward St. Peters- the rigour of their detention might be^in 
burg ; while the former cheerfully resumed some degree relaxed. In the moan time, he 
their way to eternal banishment. took upon himself to extend to them the 

Arrived at last at their ilestinod bourne, mercy he implored ; and ui this manner the 
the exiles at once set to work to render their unfortunate brother and sister were some-' 
abode as little dreary as possible. Tlic eight times allowed the liberty of going to mass at 
domestics each entt-red into their labour with Yakoutsk separately and under surveillance,' 
goodwill, and a jdace of re.si«lence w'as built One day, as the young princess was pro* . 
which was not without a certain comfort, ceeding to visit the church, she observed a 
Attached to it w'as an oratory where the manV head thrust out of an ojiening in a, 
exiled prince proposed to dedicate his days to miserable hut on her route, l^y the shape of 
prayer and penitential orisons. Altogether the cap which was worn by this pei\son, and 
iiis house contained four chambers, divided the long ragged beard, she imagined him to 
between liimself and hi.s son, his two daugh- be some pe.asaut ; yet could not but remark 
ter.s, and his servants. Each had their allotted tiiat he appeared to make signs of recogni- 
duty to perform. The betrothed empress tioii of her pereon, which, in her humble 
became their cook, and her sister liad the garb, she could not think very easy to 
charge of the household. Scarcely we ce they identify. However, on her return, the same 
ostablislied in their abode, after extreme flgure was still watching, and endeavoured, 
labour, when, to their surprise and a dellglit by gestures, to attract her attention. Some- 
which only those so desolate could know, what alarmed, she hasteiie<i her pace, and 
the arrival of a small flock of sheep, a bull was passing by 'without notice, when aery 
and two cows^ and large quantity of poultry, reached her, aud she was startled by these 
rendered their colony rich and flourishing, exclamations; 

The most profound secresy attended this ^'Ah Princess, Princess Mentchikoff 1 why 
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do you fly from me 1 Is it just to preserve 
feeliogs of miimosity wheu both ai-e reduced 
to such misery i ’* 

The princess on this turned^ and soon dis- 
covered in the wretched being who accosted 
her, the elder Prince Olgoruki, exilcti, with 
his family, by the Czarina Anna Yvanowiia, 
wliom Ins intrigues had placed on the throne 
after the death of the young Czar Peter the 
Second, which occuiTed when that prince 
had only reached his fifteentli year — so rapid 
had been the events which had agitated the 
court during the short period of the disgrace 
of MentchikoiT. 

Meantime, the news of Mentchikoff*s 
death reached St. l*eLcrsburg, and relieved 
the ministers of all uneasiness respecting 
him ; at the same time they felt the inutility 
of inflicting further puuishmeiit on his chil- 
dren, and wore tlie lirst to advise tlio Czarina 
to recal them. All the possessions of the 
disgraced prince had been seized by the 
crown ; but large funds, which ho luul placeil 
iu the banks of Venice and Amsterdam, in 
spite of every application, were rei ained by 
the bankers, who represented the impossi- 
bility ot their delivering up the moneys en- 
trusted to their care, except to the prince him- 
self or his heirs. Thus, an iinnieiise revenue 
was lost to the country, and it was considere<l 
politic that it should be restored. No diffi- 
culty, tlierelure, stood in the way of the par- 
don of the orphaijs ; and their return was 
accordingly commanded to be arrange<l with 
as little delay as their previous exile. They 
left to Ids once greatest enemy, the charge 
of their father’s tomb. 

They appear to have profited by the severe 
lessons of their chihlhood, and to Jiave cor- 
rected what was evil in their minds by the 
experience forced upon them. The sou had a 
fiftieth part of his father’s possessions restored 
to him, which gave him a sullicienily large 
income ; and the Czarina Anna took chfu*ge 
of the daughter, whose dower, when she 
married her to M. de Birou, sou of her Grand 
Chamberlain, was furnished by the sums 
placed by Prince MentchikoiT iu the banks 
of Venice and Amsterdam. It is said that the 
treasure most prized and guarded by the 
princess, as a memorifil of past days, was the 

E easant’s garb she had worn when she stood 
y the bedside of her d>iiig father in Siberia. 

THE WEECK OF ‘THE AUCTIC.’ 

Oh I bark baptised with a name of doom { 

The distant and the dead 
Scern speaking to our Kngii^h car 
Where’er that word is saul ! 

It tells of landscapes on whose hills 
The forest never grew, — 

Where light lies dead, and palsied winds 
Have fainted as they flew, — 

And, far aw.'iy, through voiceless glooin^ 

Of a in)etcry and an uufound tomb ! 

By waves that in their very dance 
Have fallen fast asleep. 


It Biiturijons forth our English heart 
A weary watch to keep ; 

On pulseless shores, where Nature lies 
Stretched in a mute distress, 

And the meteor gleams like a funeral light 
O’er the cold dead wilderness,— 

And our dying Hope has a double shroud,. 

The pall of snow and the pall of cloud. 

Why carried the bark that name of doom 
To the paths of a southward sea. 

Where the light at least is a living thing, 

And the leaping waves are free,— 

Whcio sound is struck by the minstrel deep 
From its beat on the lonely shore, 

And scL'iits from the saddest gtilcs tliat blow 
OVr the desolate Labrador, — 

Where the land has glass and the sky has sheen, 
And the liill is cliuihcd by the column green 1 

All ! one of the Spirits, old and gray, 

Whose home is the Arctic strand. 

Hath a haunt of Iiis own where the waters play 
On the shores of tlio Newfoundland ; — 

Wlierc ships that looked like things of life 
When ilicii sails by the sun were kUs't, 

Like spectre harks go gliding on 
Beneath their shrouds of Mist : — 

And the Arctic iiauic is a name of fear 
When a ghost of the noithern world is near I 

She left her port — that gallant ship— 

The in.ister o( the seas, 

With heart of fire to quell the wave. 

And canvas tor tlio hicezc 
Gay, hai>py hearts upon her deck 
Left liappy hearts behind ; 

The prayeis tliat speed the parting guest 
Went witli her on tho wind, 

A by like sniiiu stioiig and spirit thing. 

The vessel touched it with her wing. 

She left her port — the gallant bark 
That reached it never more,— 

The hearts have never met again 
That paitcd on that shore. 

Ere long she was a riven tiling. 

The good ship and the fi ec, 

The merry souls that sailed her, gone 
Across a darker sea; — 

And Kiiin sal — wiiliout a form, 

Where Wreck had been — without a storm I 

For the wind, whose voice was a long, low sigh 
To tho eve, without its stars. 

Had in many cars that day been song, 

Ab it ]daycd round the vcsbcl's span. 

But, ah 1 how many auolher voice 
That mingled with its strain, 

On loving hearts, in sigh or song, 

Siiall never fall again ! — 

How many a soul o’ertook cro night 
The prayer it poured in the morning’s light! 

And, oh ! the fond and yearning thoughU 
That mingled with despair, 

As lips that never prayed beforo 
Sent up the spirit’s pra; or ! 

The faces of tho far-away 
That smiled across that sea, . 

And low sweet tones that reached the beorl 
Through all its agony ! 

Tho hopes for others poured like rain, 

When for themselves all hopo wai vaift I 
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For lie TTho huebed-the waves of old| 
And walked iho foani-whitc Icc 
To where the lonely fishing bark 
Lay tossing on the sea, 

At tlio wild cry of man’s despair^ 

Or woman’s wilder wail. 

Shall never more with mortal feet 
Come walking throngli the gale.— 
Yet, angels vraited round that week, 
And God, unseen, was on the deck 1 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY TUB AUTIIOU OP MARY BARTON. 

— ♦ — 

CKAPTER THE TUIUTY-FIRST. 

The chill, Bhivery October moniinrf came ; 
not the October morning of the country, with 
soft, silvery mists, clearing off before the sun- 
beams that bring out all the gorgeous beauty of 
colouring, hut the October morning of Milton, 

' whose silver mists were heavy fogs, ami 
i where the sun could only show long dusky 
' streets when he did breakthrough and shine. 

Nlargaret went languidly about, assisting 
j Dixon in her task of arranging the hou.se. 

I Her eyes were continually blinded by tears, 
j but she had no time to give way to regular 
I crying. The father and brother depended 
, upon°her; while they were giving way 
I! to grief, she must be working, planning, 
'! considering. Even the necessary arrange- 
ineufs for the funeral seemed to devolve 
• ! upon her. 

j' When the fire was bright and crackling— 
j! when everything was ready for breakiast, 
and the tea-kettle was singing away, :Marga- 
|( ret gave a last look round the room belore 
' going to summon Mr. Hale and Frederick, 
i SIic wanted everything to look as cheerful as 
i’ possible; and yet, when it did so, the cou- 
1| tiast lietwecn it and her own thoughts 
|| forced her into sudden weeping. She was 
kneeling by the sofa, hiding her face in the 
j cushions that no one might hear her cry, 
i when she was touched on the shoulder by 
Dixon. 

“ Come, Miss Ualo— come, my dear ! You 
must not give way, or where shall we all bo ! 
■J’here is not another iiersoii in the house fit to 
give a direction of any kind, and there is so 
much to be done. There’s who’s to manage 
the funeral ; and who’s to come to it ; aiid 
where it’s to be ; and all to be settled : and 
master Frederick’s like one cnized with cry- 
ing, and master never was a good one for 
settling ; and, poor gentleman, he goes about 
now as if he was lost. It’s bad enough, my 
dear, I know ; but death comes to us all ; 
and you’re well off never to have lost any 
friend till now.” 

Perhaps so. But this seemed a loss by itself ; 
not to bear comparison with any other event in 
the world. 'Margaret did “not take any com- 
fort from what Dixon said, but tlie unusual 
tentleriiess of Iho prim old servant’s manner 
touched her to the heart ; and, more from a 


desire to show her gratitude for this than for 
any other reason, she roused herself up, and 
smiled in answer to Dixon's anxious look 
at her ; and went to tell her father and bro- 
ther that breakfast was ready. 

Mr. Hale came — aS if in a dream, or rather 
with the unconscious motion of a sleep- 
walker, whose eyes and mind perceive other 
things than what are present. Frederick 
came briskly in with a forced cheerfulness, 
grasped her hand, looked into her eyes, and 
burst into tears. She had to try and think 6f 
little nothings to say all breakfast-time, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of her com- 
panions’ thoughts too strongly to the last 
meal they had taken together, when there 
had been a continual strained listening for 
some sound or signal from the sick-roorn. 

After breakfast, she resolved to speak to 
her father; about the funeral. He shook 
his head, and assented to all she pro- 
posed, though many of her propositions abso- 
lutely contradicted one another. Margaret 
gained no real decision from him ; and was 
leaving the room languidly, to have a con- 
sultation with Dixon, when Mr. Hale 
motioned her back to his side. 

“Ask Mr. Bell,” said he in a hollow voice. i 
“ Mr. Bell ! ” said she, a little surprised. | 
“Mr. Bell of Oxford?” j 

“ Mr. Bell,” he repeated. “Yes. He was >1 
my groom’s-nian.” j! 

Margaret understood the association. 

“ 1 will write to-day,” said she. He sank 
.again into lisllessness. All morning she ! 

toiled on, longing for rest, but in a continual ' 
whirl of melancholy business. | 

Towards evening, Dixon said to her ; j 

“I’ve done it, miss. I was really afraid \ 
for master, that he’d have a stroke with : 
grief. He has been all this day with poor 
missus ; and when I’ve listened at the door, i 
I’ve heard him talking to her, and talking to 1 
her, as if she was alive. When i went in he | 
wouhl be quite quiet, but all in a maze like. ! 
So I thought to myself, he ought to be 
roused ; and if it gives him a shock at first, 
it will, maybe, be the better afterwards. So 
I’ve been and told him that I don’t think 
it’s safe for Master Frederick to be here. And 
I don’t. It was only on Tuesday, when I w.as 
out, that I met a Southaiiiptoii man — the 
first I’ve seen since I came to Milton ; they 
don’t make their way much up here, I think.^ 
AVell, it was young Leonards, old Leonards 
the draper’s son, as great a scamp as ever 
lived — who plagued his fiither almost to de.atb, i 
and then ran off* to sea. I never could abide • 
him. He was in the Orion at the same time * 
as Master Frederick, 1 know ; though I don’t * 
recollect if he was there at the mutiny.” | 

“Did he know youl” said Margaret, ; 
eagerly, j 

“ Why, that’s the worst gf it. I don’t 
believe he would have known me but for my 
being such a fool as to call out his name. He 
were a Southampton man, in a strange place. 
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or elw. I should never have been so ready to Margaret was made very uncomfortable by 
call cousins with him, a nasty, good-for- this account of Dixon’s, 
nothing fellow. Says he, ‘ Miss Dixon ! who ‘‘ Have you told Frederick 1 ’* asked she. 

would ha’ lljought of seeing you here? Rut "No,” sai«l Dixon. "I were uneasy iu my 

perhaps I mistake, and you're Miss Dixon no mind at knowing that bad Leonards waa iu 
longer ? ’ So I told him he might still adtlress town ; but there was so much else to think 
me as an unmarried lady, though if I hadn’t about that I did not dw'ell on it at all. But 
been so ]\-irtioular, I’d had good chances of when 3 saw master sitting so stiff, and with 
malriinony. He wjis polite enough : * He his eyes so glazed .and sad, I thought it 
coukln’t look at me and doubt me.* Bull might rouse him to have to think of Master 
wune not to be caught with such chaff from Frederick’s safety a bit. So I told him all, 
such a fellow as him, and so 1 told him ; and, though I blushed to say how a young man 
bv way of being even, I asked him after his had been speaking to me, Aud it has 
father (who 1 knew had turned him out of done master good. And if we’re to keep 
doors) as if they was Die best friends as Miisier Frederick in hiding, he would have 
ever was. So tlien, to spite me — fur you to go, pour fellow, before Mr. Ikdl came.” 
see we were getting savage, for all wc were so " Oh, I’m not afraid of Mr. Bell ; but 1 am 
civil to eatjli other — he began to inquire after .afraiil of this Leonards. I must toll Frederick. 
!Master Froilei-Jck, and said, what a scrape What did Leonards look like i ” 
he’d got into (as if Master Frederick’s scrapes “ A bad-looking fellow, 1 can assure you, 
wouhl ever wash George Leonards’ while, or miss. AVhiskers such as I should be 
make ’em look otherwise than nasty dirty ashamed to wear — they are so red. And for 
black), and liow he’d be hnug for mutiny if all he said he’d got a confidential situation, 
ever he were caught, and how a hundred he was dressed in fustian just like a working 
pound reward had been offered for catching man.” 

him, and what a tlisgrace he had been to his It was evident that Frederick must go. Co, 
family — all to spite me, you see, my dear, too, when he had so completely vaulted into 
because before now I've hedped old Mr. his place in the family, and promised to be 
Leonards* to give George a good rating, down such a stay and staff to his father and sister, 
iu Southann>ton. Hu 1 said, there were other Go, when his cares for the living mother, and 
familh'=? ;\s I knew who had far more cause sorrow for the dead, seemed to make him one 


to blush for tiu'ir sons, and to be tJiankful if of those peculiar people who are bound to us by 
they could think tliey were earning an honest a fellow-love fur those that are taken away, 
living far away from home. To which he Just us Margaret w'as thinking all this, 
• made answer, like the impudent chap he is, silting over the drawing-room fire — her 
j th.'it he were in a confidciitial situation, ami father restless and uneasy xiiider the pressure 
i if I knew^ of any young man who had been of this newly-aroused fear, of which he had 
so unfoituuate as to lead vicious courses, not as yet spoken — Frederick came in, liis 
I and w^anted to turn steady, lie’d have no brightness dinime<l, but the extreme violence 
objection to lend him his patronage. He, of ids grief ])assed away. He came up to 
indeed ! Why, he’d corrupt a saint I’ve Margaret, and kissed her forehead, 
not felt so bad myself for peal's as when I "How wan you look, Margaret,” said lie 
were standing talking to him the other day. in a low" voice. "You have been thinking 
I could have cried to think I couldn’t spite 'of everybody, and no one has thouglit of you. 
j him better, for he kept smiling in my face. Lie ou tliia sofa — there is nothing for you 
I as if he to^k idl my compliiuents lor earnest ; to do.” 

and I coiild’iit see that he minded what I " That is the worst,” said Margaret, in a sad 
said in the least, while I w'as mad with all whisper. But she went and lay down, and 
his speeches.” her brotlier covered lier feet with a shaw'l, 

■ " But yon did not tell him any tiling about and then sate down on the ground by her 

j us — ^about Frederick ? ” side ; and the two began to talk iu a eub- 

I “Not I,” said Dixon. " He ha<l never the dued tune. 

ji grace to ask wliert* I was staying; and I Margaret told him all that Dixon had 
shouldn’t have told him if ho had asked. Nor relateil of lier interview with 3 'oung 
I did I ask him what his precious situation was. Leonards, Frederick’s lq>3 closed with a 
He was waiting for a bus, and just then it lung whew of dismay. 

■' drove up, and ho hailed it. But, to plague “I should iust like to have it out with 
me to llie last, he turned hack before ho got that young mllow. A worse sailor was 
in, and said, ‘ If you cfin help me to trap never on board ship — nor a much worse man 
Lieutenant Hale, Miss Dixmi, we’ll go either. I declare, Margai*et You know 

f iartuers iu tlie reward. I know you’d the circumstances of the whole affair ? ” 

ike to be my partner, now wouldn’t “Yes, mamma told me.” 

•vou ? Don’t be shy, but say. yes.’ And he “ Well, when all the sailors wlio were good 
jumped on th|p bus, and I saw his ugly for anything were indignant with our 
face leering at me with a wicked smile captain, this fellow, to cuny favour— pali ! 
to think how he’d had the last word of And to think of his being here*! Oh, iflie’d 
plaguing.”- a notion 1 was within twenty miles of him, 
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he’ll fen’et me out to pay off old grudges. 
I’d rather anybody had the hundred pounds 
they think 1 am wortli than that rascal. 
What a pity poor old Dixon could not be per- 
suaded to give me up, and make a provision 
for her old age !’* 

“ Oh, Frederick, hush ! Don’t talk so."’ 

Mr. Hale came towards them, eager and 
trembling. Ue had overheard what they 
wer<5 saying. He took Frederick’s hand in 
both of his : 

“ My boy, 3 ’ou must go. It is very bad — 
but I see you must. You have done all you 
could — ^you have been a comfort to her.” 

“ Oh, papa, must he go 1 ” said Margaret, 
pleading against her own conviction of 
necessity. 

“ 1 declare I’ve a good mijid to face it out, 
and stand luy trial. If I could only pick up 
iny evidence. I cannot enilure tliis thought 
of being in the power of such a blackguard 
j as Leonards. 1 could almost have enjoyed 
; — ill other circumstances — this stolen visit : 
it has liiwl all the charm wdiich the French- 
woman attributed to forbidden plcasure.s.” 

“ One of the earliest things 1 can x’emeni- 
i ber,” said Margaret, “was your being in 
I some great disgrace, Fred, for st<‘aliiig ai»ples. 

Wo had plenty of our own — trees loaded with 
1 them; but some one liad told you that 
I stolen fruit tasted sweetest, which you took 
I au pied de la lettre, and off you went 
I a-robbing. You have not changed your feel- 
I jugs much since then.” 

, “Yes — ^you must go,” repealed Mr. Hale, 

1 an.swering Margaret’s question, which she 
I had asked some time ago. ills thoughts were 
I li^ed on one subject, and it was an effort to 
liiiii to follow tiie zigzag remarks of his 
j cliildren — an effort which he did not make. 

1 Margaret and hYcderick looked at each 
I other. That quick momentary sympathy 
would be theirs no longer if he went away. 
So muck was understood thro.igh eyes that 
could not be put into w^ords. Jioth coursed 
tlie same thought till it w^as lost in sadness. 

1 Freilerick shook it off tirst ; 

1 “Do yon know, Margarot, I was very 
I ne:irly giving both Dixon and myself a good 
friglit this afternoon. I was in my bedroom ; 
I had heard a ring at the front door, but I 
I thought the ringer must liave done his biisb 
j ness and gone aw’ay long ago ; so 1 was on 
I the point of making my appearance in the 
I passage, when, as 1 oj)Ciied my room door, 
I saw Dixon coming dow nstairs ; and she 
frowned and tricked me into hilling again. J 
kept the door open, and heard a message 
given to some man that was in my father’s 
study, and that then went away. Who could 
it have been T Some of the sliopmen ? ” 

' “ Very likely,” said Margaret, indifferently, 
“ There was a little quiet man who came up 
for 01 ‘ders about two o’clock.” 

“Hut this w^B not a little man— a great 
powerful fellow ; and it was past four when 
he was hei'e.V 


“It was Mr. Thornton,” said Mr. Hale. 
Hiey were glad to have drawn him into 
the conversation. 

“ Mr. Thornton ! ” said Margaret, a little 
surprised. “ I thought ” 

“ Well, little one, what did you think ? ** 
asked Frederick, as she did not ffuish her 
sentence. 

“ Oh, only,” said she, reddening and look- 
ing straight at him, “ I fancied vou meant 
some one of a different class — ^not a gentle- 
man ; somebody come on an errand.” 

“ He looked like some one of that kind,” 
said Frederick, carelessly. “1 took him for 
a shopman, and he turns out a manu- 
faciurer.” 

Margaret was silent. She remembered 
how at first, before she knew his character, 
she had sjmken and thought of him just as 
Frederick was doing. It was but a natural 
impression that was made upon him, and yet 
she was a little annoyed by it. She was un- 
willing to speak ; she wanted to make Frede- 
rick understand what kind of a person Mr. 
Thornton was — ^>)ut she was tongue-tied. 

Mr. Hale went on. “He came to offer 
any assistance in his power, I believe. But I 
could not see him. 1 told Dixon to ask him 
if he would like to see you — I think I asked 
her to find you, and you would go to him. I 
don’t know wluit I said.” 

“He has been a very agreeable acquaint- 
ance, has he not ? ” asked Frederick, throw- 
ing the question like a ball for any one to 
catch who chose. 

“A very kind friend,” said Margaret, when 
her father did not answer. 

Frederick was silent for a time. At last 
lie spoke : 

“ iMargarct, it is painful to think I caa 
never thank those who have shown you kind- 
ness. Your acquaintances and mine must be 
sei)arate. Unless, indeed, I run the chances 
of a court-martial, or unless you and my 
father would come to }Si>ain,” He threw out 
(Ills Last suggestion as a kind of feeler ; and 
tlnm suddenly made the plunge. “You don’t 
know how I wish you would. I have a good 
position — the chance of a better,” continued 
he, reddening like a girl. “That Dolores 
Biirbour that 1 was telling you ot’ Margaret 
— I only wish you kuew her ; J am sure you ' 
would like — ^no, love is the right word, like is. 
so poor — you would love her, father, if you 
knew lier. She is not eighteen ; but if she 
is in the same mind anotlier year, she is to be 
Jiiy wife. Mr. Barbour won’t let us call it an 
engagement. But if you would come, you 
would find friends everywhere, besides 
Dolores. Tliiuk of it, fatlier. Margaret, be 
on my side.” 

“No— no moro removals for me,” said Mr. 
Hale. “ One removal has co.st me my wife. 
No more removals in this life.* She will be 
here ; and here will I stay out my appointed 
time.” 

“ Oh, Frederick,” said Margaret, “ tell us 
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more about her. I never thought of this ; I word or act while that authority was bru- 


but I am so glad. You wdll have some one 
to love and care for you out tliere. Tell us 
all about it.** 

“ lu tlie first place, she is a Bomau Catho- 
lic, Tliat s the only objection I anticipated. 
But my father’s change of opinion — uay, 
Margaret, don’t sigh.” 

Jklargaret had reason to sigh a little more 
before the conversation ended. Frederick him- 
self was llomau Catholic in fact, though not in 
})rofessioii as yet. This was, then, the reason 
why his sympathy in her extreme distress at 
her father’s leaving the Church had been so 
faiutly expressed in his letters. She had 
thought it was the carelessness of a sailor ; 
but the truth was, that even then he was 
himself iiicliued to give up the form of religion 
into which he liad been baptised, only that 
his opinions wore tending in exactly the 
opposite direction to those of his father. How 
much love had to do with this change not 
eveu Frederick himself could have told. 
Margaret gave up talking about this branch 
of the subject at last ; and, returning to the 
fact of the engagement, she began to cou- 
sider it in some fresh light : 

“ But for her sake, bVed, you surely will 
try and clear yourself of the exaggerated 
charges brought against you, even if the 
charge of mutiny itself be true. If there were 
to be a court-martial, and you could find your 
witnesses, you might at any rate show how 
your disobedience to authority was because 
that authority was unworthily exercised.’* 

I Mr. Hale roused himself up to listen to his 
son’s answer. 

“In the first place, Margaret, who is to 
' huut up my witnesses ? All of them are 
|i sailors, drafted off to other ships, except those 
[I whose evidence would go for very little, as 
I they took part, or sympathised in the affair. 

\ In the next place, allow me to tell you, you 
; don’t know what a court-martial is, and con- 
; aider it as an assembly where justice is 
administered, instead of what it really is — a 
court where authority weighs ninc-teiitha in 
the balance, and evidence forms only the 
other tenth. In such cases, evidence itself 
can hardly escape being influenced by the 
prestige of authority.” 

“But is it not worth trying, to see how 
much evidence might be discovered and 
arrayed on your behalf? At present, all 
those who knew you formerly, believe you 
guilty without any shadow of excuse. You 
have never tried to justify yourself, and wx* 
have never known where to seek for proofs 
of your justification. Now, for Miss Barbour’s 
sake, make your conduct as clear as you can 
in the eye of the world. She may not care 
for it ; she has, I am sure, that trust in you 
that we aU have ; but you ought not to let 
her ally herself to one under such a serious 
charge, without showing the world exactly 
how it is you stand. You disobeyed authority 
— ^that was bad ; but to have stood by without 


tally useil, would have been infinitely worse. 
People know what you did ; but not tiie 
motives that elevate it out of a crime into an 
heroic protection of the weak. For Dolores' 
sake, they ought to know.” 

“But how must I make them know ? lam 
not sufficiently sure of the purity and justice 
of those who would be my judges, to give 
myself up to a court-martial, even if I could 
bring a whole array of truth-speaking wit- 
nesses. I can’t send a bellman about, to cry 
aloud and proclaim in the sti’cets what you 
are pleased to call my heroism. No oue 
would read a pamphlet of solf-justificatioiL 
so long after the deed, even if I put one 
out.” 

“Will you consult a lawyer as to your 
cliaiieos of exculpation ?” staked Margaret, 
looking up, and turning very red. 

“ 1 must first catch my lawyer, and have a 
look at him, and see how 1 like him, before I 
make him into my couiidant. Many a brief- 
less barrister might twist his conscience into 
thinking that he could earn a huinlred pounds 
very easily by doing a good action — in giving 
me, a criminal, up to justice.” 

“ Nonseuse, Frederick ! because I know a 
lawyer on wl}«)se lioiioiir 1 can rely ; of wlioso 
cleverness in liis profession people speak very 
highly ; find who would, I think, take a good 
deal of trouble for any of— of Aunt Shaw’s 
relations. Mr, Henry Lennox, papa.” 

“ I think it is a good idea,” said Mr* Hale. 

“ But don’t propose anytliing which will 
detain Frederick in England. Don’t, for 
your mother’s sake.” 

“ You could go to London to-morrow 
evening by a night-train,” continued Mar- 
garet, warming up into her plan. “He must 
go to-morrow, I’m afraid, papa,” said she, 
tenderly ; “ we fixed that, because of Mr. 
Bell, and Dixon’s disagreeable acquaintance.” 

“ Yes ; I must go to-morrow,” said Fre- 
derick decidedly. 

Mr. Hale groaned. “ I can’t bear to part 
with you, and yet I am miserable with 
anxiety as long as you stop here.” 

“ Well then,” said Margaret, “ listen to my 
plan. He gets to Loudon on Friday moming. i 
I will — you might — no ! it would l>e better 
for me to give him a note to Mr. Lennox, i 
You will find him at liis chambei'S in the 
Temple.” 

“ 1. will write down a list of all the names | 
I can remember on board the Orion. 1 could i 
leave it with him to ferret them out. He is 
Edith’s husband’s brother, isn’t he ? I re- 
member your naming him in your letters. 1 
have money in Barbour’s hands. I can pay a 
pretty long bill, if there is any chance of 
success. Money, dear father, that I had 
mciint for a different purpose ; so I shall Only 
consider it as borrowed from you and Mai^ 
garot.” 

“Don’t do that,” said Margaret. “You 
won’t risk it if you do. And it will bo a 
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risk ; only it is worth irying. You can sail 
from London as well as from Liverpool 1 *’ 

“ To be sure, little goose. Wherever I feel 
water heaving under a plank, there I feel at 
home. I’ll pick up some craft or other to 
take me off, never fear. I won’t stay twenty- 
four hours in Loudon, awjiy from you on the 
one hand, and from somebody else on the 
other.” 

It was rather a comfort to Margaret that 
Frederick took it into his head to look over 
her shoulder as she wrote to Mr. Lennox. If 
she had not been tlius compelled to write 
steadily and concisely on, she miglit have 
hesitated over many a word, and been puzzled 
to choose between many an expression, in the 
awkwardness of being the first to resume the 
intercourse of which the concluding event 
had been so unpleasant to both sides. How- 
ever, the note was taken from her before she 
had even had time to look it over, and trea- 
sured up in a pocket-book, out of which fell a 
l 9 ng lock of black hair, the sight of which 
caused Frederick’s eyes to glow with pleasure. 

“Now you would like to see that, wouldn’t 
you ?” said he. No ! you must wait till you 
see her herself. She is too ])crfect to be 
known by fragments. No mean brick shall 
be a specimen of the building of my palace.” 

CUAPTEU THE THIRTY-SECOND. 

All the next day they sate togothei' — they 
three. Mr. Hale luu’dly ever spoke but when 
his children asked him questions, and forced 
him as it were into the present. Ifrederick’s 
grief was no more to be seen or heai'd ; the 
first paroxysm had passed ovex’, and now he 
was ashamed of having been so battered down 
by emotion ; and though his sorrow for the 
loss of his mother was a deep real feeling, and 
would last out his life, it was never to be 
spoken of again. Margai’ot, not so passionate 
at first, was more aiitferiug now. At times 
she cried a good deal ; and her manner, even 
when speaking on indifferent things, had a 
mournful teiidexmess about it, which was 
deepened whenever her looks fell on Frede- 
rick, and thought of his rapidly approaching 
departui’e. She was glad he was going, on 
her father’s account, however much she 
might grieve over it on her own. The anxious 
terror in which Mr. Hale lived lest his sou 
should be detected and captured, far out- 
weighed the pleasure lie derived from his 
presence. The nervousness liad increased 
since Mrs. Hale’s death, probably because he 
dwelt upon it more exclusively. He started 
at every unusual sound ; and was never com- 
fortable unless Frederick sate out of the 
immediate view of any one entering the 
room. Towards evening he said; 

“You will go with Frederick to the sta- 
tion Margaret f I shall want to know he is 
safely off. You will bring me word tliat he 
is clear of Milton, at any rate 1 ” 

“ Certainly,” ^aid Margaret. “ I shall like 
it, if you won’t be lonely without me, papa.” 


“No, no! I should always be fancying 
som^ one had known him, and that he had 
been stopped, unless you could tell me you 
had seen him off And go to the Outwood 
station. It is quite as near, and not so many 
people about. Take a cab there. There is 
less risk of his being seen. What time is 
your train, Fred ] ” 

“ Ten minutes past six ; very nearly dark. 
So what will you do, Margaret ?” 

“ Oh, I can manage. I am getting very 
brave and very hard. It is a well-lighted 
road all the way home, if it should be dark. 
But I was out last week much later.” 

Margaret was thankful when the parting 
was over — ^the parting from the dead mother 
and the living father. She hurried Frederick 
into the cab, in order to shorten' a scene 
which she saw was so bitterly painful to her 
father, who would accompany his son as ho 
took his last look at his mother. Partly in 
consequence of this, and partly owing to one 
of the very common mistakes in Bradshaw as 
to the times when trains arrive at the smaller 
stations, they found, on reaching Outwood, 
that they had nearly twenty minutes to 
spare. The booking-office was not open, so 
they could not even take the ticket. They 
accordingly went down the flight of steps 
that led to the level of the ground below the 
railway. There was a broad cinder-path 
diagonally crossing a field which lay along- 
side of the carriage-road, and they went there 
to walk backwards and forwai’ds for the few 
minutes they had to spare. 

Margaret’s liand lay in Frederick’s arm. 
He took hold of it affectionately. 

“ Margaret ! I am going to consult Mr. 
Lennox as to the chance of exculpating 
myself, so that I may return to England 
whenever I choose, more for your sake than 
for the sake of any one else. I can’t bear to 
think of your lonely position if anything 
should happen to my father. He looks sadly 
clianged — ^terribly shaken. I wish you coula 
get him to think of the Cadiz plan, for many 
reasons. AVliat could you do if ho were tiaken 
away ? Y'ou have no friend near. We are 
curiously bare of relations.” 

Margaret could hardly keep from ci^dng at 
the tender anxiety with whicIifFrcderick was 
bringing before her an event which she her- 
self felt was not very improbable, so severely 
had the cares of the last few mouths told 
upon Mr. Hale. But she tried to rally as 
she said : 

“ There have been such strange unexpected 
changes in my life during tliis last two years, 
that I feel more than ever that it is not 
worth while to calculate too closely what I 
should do if any future event took place. 

I try to think only upon the pi'esent.” She 
paused ; they were standing still for a 
moment, close on the field side of the stile 
leading into the road ; the setting sun fell on 
their faces. Frederick held her hand in his, 
and looked with wistful anxiety into her face, 
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reading there more care and trouble than, she 
would betray by words. She went on : 

“We shall write ol'teu to one another, and I 
will promise — for I see it will set your mind at 
ease — to toll you every worry I have. Papa 
is” — she started a little, a hardly vi.^il>le 
start — but Frederick felt the sudden motion 
of the hand he held, and turned his full face 
to the road, along which a horseman was 
slowly riding, just passing the vciy stile 
where they stood. IMargaret bowed-; her bow 
was stirtly returned. 

“ Who is that J ” said Frederick, almost 
before he was out of hearing. 

Margaret was a little drooping, a little 
flushed, as she replied : “ Mr. Thornton ; you 
saw him before, you know.” 

“ Only bis back. He is an unprepo.s8es.sing- 
looking fellow. What a scowl he has ! ” 

*■ Suiiietbing has happened to vox him,” 
said Margaret, apologetically. “ You would 
not have thought him unprepossessing if you 
had seen him with mamma.” 

“ I fancy it must be time to go and take 
my ticket. If I bad known bow dark it 
would be, we wouldn’t have scut back the 
cab, jMargaret.” 

“ Ob, don’t fidget about that. I cau take a 
cab here, if I like ; or go back by the rail- 
road, when I should have sliopa and people 
and lamps all the way from the Milton 
stiition-housc. Don’t think of me ; take care 
of yourself. I am sick with tlie thought tliat 
Leonards may be in the same train with 
you. Look well into the carriage before 
you get in.” 

They went back to the station. Margaret 
insisted upon going into the full light of the 
flaring gas inside to take the ticket. Some 
idle-lookiiig young men were lounging about 
with the station-master. Margaret thought 
she had seen tlie face of one of them before, 
and returned him a proud look of offended 
dignity for his somewhat impertinent stare 
of undisguised admiration. She went hastily 
to her brotlier, who was standing outsivle, and | 
took hold of his arm. “ Have you got your 
bag ? liet us walk about here on the plat- ' 
form,” said she, a little flurried at the idea of 
so soon being left alone, and her bravery 
oozing out rjiiher faster than she liked to 
acknowledge even to herself. She heajd a 
step following them along tlie flags ; it stopped 
when they stopped, looking out along the 
line and hearing the whizz of the coming 
train. They did not speak ; their hearts were 
too full. Another moment, and the train 
would be here ; a minute more, aud he would 
be gone. Margaret almost repented the 
urgency with which she had entreated him to 
go to London ; it was throwing more chances 
of detection in his way. If he had sailed for 
Spain by Liverpool, he might have been off in 
tw-o or three hours. 

Frederick turned round, right facing the 
lamp, where the gas dai'ted up in vivid aiiti- 
cipatiou of the train. A man in the dress of 


a railway porter started forward ; a bad- 
looking miui who seemed to have drunk 
himself into a state of brutality, although his 
senses w’ere in perfect order. 

“ lly your leave, miss ! ” said he, pushing 
Margaret rudely on one side, and seizing 
Frederick by the collar. 

“ Your name is Hale, I believe 1” 

In ail instant — how, Margaret did not see, 
for every thing danced before her eyes — but 
by some sleight of wrestling, Frederick had 
tripped him up, aud he fell from the height of 
three or four feet, which the platform was 
elevated above the space of soft ground, by 
the side of the railroad. There he lay, 

“ Run, run ! ” gasped Margaret. “ The 
train is hei e. It was Leonanls, was it ? oh, 
i-un I 1 will carry your bag.” And she took 
him by the arm to push him along with all her 
feeble force. A door was opened in a carriage 
— he jumped in ; and as be leant out to say, 
“ God bless you, Margaret ! ” the train rushed 
])ast her ; and she was left standing alone. 
•She was so terribly sick and faint that stie 
was thank fal to bo able to turn into the 
ladies’ waiting-room, and sit down for an 
instant. At first she could do nothing but 
gasp for breath. It was such a burry ;'siich 
a sickening alarm ; such a near chance. II tlio 
train had not been tJiere at the moment the 
j man wouhl have jurnpcHl np again and called 
for assistance to arrest him. »Slie wondered 
' if the man had got up : she tried to remember 
I if she had seen liim move ; she wondered if 
lie could have been seriously hurt. She ven- 
tureil out ; the platform was all alight, bub 
j still quite deserted ; she went to the end, and 
looked over, somewhat fearfully, No one 
was there ; and then she was glad she had 
j made herself go, and inspect, tor otherwise 
I terrible thoughts would have haunted her 
j dreams. Ami even as it was, she vras so 
1 trembling and affrighted that she felt she 
could not walk home along the road, wliicli 
did indeed seem lonely and dark, as she gazed 
j down upun it from the blaze of the station. 
JShe would wait till the ilowii train passed 
I aud take her seat in it. But what if 
Leonards recognised lier as Frederick’s com- 
panion ! She peered about beibre venturing 
into the booking-oflice to take her ticket. 
There wex’e only some railway otlicials stand- 
ing about ; and talking loud to one an- 
other. 

“ So Leonards has been drinking again ! ” 
said one, seemingly in authority. “ He *11 
need all liis boasted influence to keep his 
place this time.” 

“ Where is ho 1” asked another, while 
Margaret, her back towards them, was 
counting lier change with trembling fmgers, 
not daring to turn round until she heard the 
answer to this question. 

“ I don’t kii6w. Ho came in not five 
minutes ago, with some long story or other 
about a fall he’d had, swearing awfully; 
aud wanted to borrow some money from me 
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ta go to London by the next up-train. He toor women go, and don’t cure if they are 
made all sorts of tipsy promises, but I’d seen overwhelmed with grief. But 1 promise 
something else to do than listen to him; you, papa, that if you will let me go, I will be 
I told him to go about his business ; and he no trouble. Don’t have a stranger, and leave 
went off at the front <ioor.” me out. Dear papa ! if Mr. Bell cannot 

** He’s at tlie nearest vaults, I’ll be bound,” come, I shall go. I won’t urge my wish 

said the first speaker. “ Your money would against your will, if he does,” 
have gone there too, if you’d been such a Mr. Bell could not come. He had the 
fool as to lend it.” gout. It was a most affectiouate letter, and 

“ Catch me ! I knew better ^ what hia expressed great and true regret for his 

London meant. Why, he has never paid me inability to attend. He lioped to come and 
off that five shillings and so they went on. pay them a visit soon, if they would hiive him; 

And now all Margaret’s anxiety was for i his Milton property required some looking 
the train to come. She hid herself once more after, and his agent had written to him to 
in the ladies’ waiting-room, and fancied every | say that liis presence was absolutely neces- 
noise was Leonar<ls* stej^ — every loud andisary; or else he had avoided coming near, 
boisterous voice was his. But no one came ! M iltori as long as he could, and now the only 
near her until the train drew up ; when she thing that would reconcile him to this neccs- 
was civilly helped into a oariiage by a porter, I siiry visit was the idea that he should see, 
into wliOoe face she durst not look till they ; and might possibly be able to comfort his old 
were in motion, and then she saw that it was friend. 

not Leonards. ;^^argal•et had all the dilHculty in the 

world to persuade her father nut to invite 
CUArTKR THE TiTiRTy-TUiRD. JMr. ^J'horntoii. She had an indescribable 

Home seemed unnaturally quiet after all repugnance to this step being taken. The 
this terror and noisy commotion. Her father night before the funeral, came a stately note 
had seen" all due preparation made for her [from Mrs. Tliorntoii to Miss Ilale, saying 
refreshment on her retuni ; and then sate | that, at her son’s desire, their carriage should 
dt>wn again in his acciisloinod chair to fall , aiteiul the funeral, if it would not be dis- 
into one of his sad w«aking dreams. Dixon , agreeable to the family, Margaret tossed 
had got JMary Higgins to scold and direct in ' tlio note io her father. 

the kitchen ; and her scolding was not the less ! “ Oh, don’t let us have these forms,” said 

energetic because it was delivered in an angry she. “Let us go alone — you and mo, ])apa. 
whisper ; for, speaking above her breath she , They don’t care for us, or else he would Jiave 
would have thought iri’everent as loiig as ] ofibred to go himself, and not have proposed 
tliej e w'as any one dead lying in the house, this sending an empty carriage.” 

Margaret had resolved not to mention the j “ I thought you were so extremely averse 
crowning and closing affright to her father, j to his going, Margaret,” said Mr. Hale in 
There was no use in speaking about it ; it some surprise. 

had ended well ; the otdy thing to be feared j And so I am. T don't want him to come 
was lest lieouards should in some way borrow ! at all ; and I should especially dislike the 
niojiey enough to carry out his ])iirposc of fol- idea of our asking him. But this seems 
lowing Frederick to London, and hunting him j such a mockery of mourning that I did not 
out there. But there W'eie immense chances expect it from him.” She startled her 
against the success of any such plan ; and ^ father by bursting into teai*s. She had been 
Margaret determined not to torment herself so subdued in her grief, so thoughtful for 
by thinking of what she could do nothing to [ others, so gentle and patient in all things, 
nrevent. Fivderiek would be as much on j that he could not understand her impatient 
uis guard as she could put him ; ainl in a day j ways to-night ; she seemed agitated and 
or two at most he would be safely out of restless; and at all the tenderness which 
England. her father in his turn now lavished upon her, 

“ I suppose wo shall hear from Mr. Bell she only cried the more, 
to-morrow,” sai<l Margaret. She passed so bad a night that she was ill 

“ Yes,” replied her father. “ I suppose so.” prepared for the additional anxiety caused by 
" If he can come, he will be here to-morrow a letter received from Fre<lerick. Mr. Lennox 
evening, I should think.” was out of town ; his clerk said that he 

“ If ho cannot come, I shall ask Mr. Tliorn- would return by the following Tuesday at the 
ton to go wit h me to tlio funeral. 1 cannot latest ; tiiab he might possibly be at home on 
go alone. I should break dowm utterly.” Momlay. Consequently, after some conslder- 
" Don’t ask Mr. Thornton, i)apa. Let me ation, Frederick had determined upon re- 
go with you,” said Margai’et, impetuously. niainin^ in London for a day or two longer. 

“ You ! My dear, women do not gene- He had thought of coming down to Milton 
rally go,” again ; the temj^t ation had been very strong; 

No : because often they can’t control but the idea of Mr. Bell domesticated in his 
themselvi*s. Wohaen of our class don’t go father’s liousc, and the alarm he had received 
because they have no power over their emo- at the last moment at the railway station, 
tionsy and yet are ashamed of allowing them, had made him resolve to stay in London. 
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Margaret might be assured he vrould take 
every precaution against being tracked by 
Leonards. ^Margaretwasthanktul that she re- 
eeived this letter while her father was absent 
in her mother’s room. If he had been present, 
be would have expected her to read it alou<l to 
him, and it would have raised in him a state 
of nervous alarm which she would have 
found it impossible to soothe away. There 
was not merely the fact, which disturbed her 
excessively, of .Frederick’s detention in Lon- 
don, but there were allusions to the recogni- 
tion at the last moment at jSlilton, and the 
ossibility of a pursuit, which made her 
lood run cold ; and liow then would it liavc 
affected her father ? Many a time did Mar- 
garet repent of having suggested and urged 
on the plan of consulting Mr. Lennox. At 
the moment it had seemed as if it would occa- 
! sioii so little delay — add so little to the appa- j 
I rently small chances of detection; and yet | 
everything that had since occurre<l had tended 
to make it so undesimble. Margaret battled 
hard against this regret of hers for what 
could not now be helped ; this self-reproach 
for having said what had at the time appeared 
to be wise, but which after events were proving 
to liave been so foolisli. But her father was 
in too depressed a state of mind and body to 
struggle healthily ; he would succumb to all | 
these causes for morbid regret over what could 
not be recalled. Margaret summoned up all 
I her forces to her aid. Her father seemed to 
I have forgotten that they Jiad any reason 
I to expect a letter from Frederick that morn- 
j ing. He was absorbed in one idea — that the 
last visible token of the presence of his wife 
J was to be carried away from him, and hidden 
from his sight. He trembled pitifully as the 
undertakers man was arranging Ins crape 
draperies around him. He looked wistfully 
I at Margaret ; and when released he tottered 
towards her, murmuring, ‘‘ Pray for me, 
Margaret. I have no strength left in me. I 
cannot ]n’c.y. I give her up because I must. 

I try to bear it ; indeed I do. I know it is 
God’s will. But I cannot see why slie died. 
Pray for me, Margaret, that I may have faith 
to pray. It is a great strait, my child.” 

Margaret sat by him in the coach, almost 
supporting him in her arras ; ami repeating 
all the noble verses of holy comfort, or texts 
expressive of faithful resign.ation, that slie 
couhl remember. Her voice never faltered ; 
and she hereelf gained strength by doing 
this. Her father’s lips moved after her, 
repeating the well-known texts as her words 
suggested them; it was terrible to see the 
patient struggling effort to obtain the resig- 
nation which he had not strength to take into 
his heart as a part of himself. 

Margaret’s fortitude nearly gave way as 
Dixon, with a slight motion of her hand, 
directed her notice to Nicholas Higgins 
and his daughter, standing a little aloof, but 
deeply atteutive to the ceremonial. Nicholas 
wore his usual fustian clothes, but Lad a bit 


of black stuff sewn round his hat — mark 
of mourning which he had never shown to 
his daughter Bessy’s memory. But Mr. Male 
saw notliiiig. He went on repeating to him- 
self, mechanically as it were, all the funeral 
service as it was read by the ofRciatiug cler- 
gyman ; he sighed twice or thrice when all 
was ended ; and then putting his hand on 
Margaret’s arm, he mutely entreated to be 
led away, as if he were blind, and she his 
faithful guide. 

Dixon sobbed aloud ; she covered her face 
with her handkerchief, and was so absorbed 
in her own gi'ief, that she did not perceive 
' that the crowd attracted on sucli occasions 
was dispersing, till she was spoken to by 
some one close at hand. It was Mr. Tlioni- 
ton. He had been present all the time, 
standing, with bent head, behind a group of 
people, so that in fact, no one had recognised 
him. 

I beg your pardon, — ^but, can you tell me 
how Mr. Hale is ? And Miss Hale, too ? 1 
should like to know how they both are.” 

“ Of course, sir. They are much as is to 
be expected. Miister is terribly broke 
down. Miss Hale bears up better than is 
likely.” 

Mr. Thornton would rather have heard 
th<at she was suffering the n.atural sorrow. 
In the first place, there was selfishness enough 
ill him to liave taken pleasure in the idea 
that liis great love might come in to 
comfort and console her ; much the same 
kind of strange passionate pleasure which 
comes stinging through a mother’s heart, 
when her drooping infant nestles close to lier, 
and is dependent upon her for everything. 
But this delicious vision of what might have 
been-— in which, in spite of all Margaret’s 
repulse, he would have indulged only a few 
days ago — was miserably disturbed by tlie 
recollection of whjit he had seen near the 
Out wood station. “Miserably disturbed ! ” that 
is not strong enough. He was haunted by 
the remembrance of the handsome young man, 
with whom she stood in an attitude of such 
familiar confidence ; and the remembrance 
shot through him like an agony till it made 
him clench his hands tight in order to subdue 
the pain. At that late hour, so far from 
home ! It took a great moral effort to gal- 
vanise his trust — erewhile so perfect^in 
Margaret’s jm/o and exquisite raaidenliness, 
into life ; as f-oon asthe effort ceased, his trust 
dropped down dead and powerless : and all sorts 
of wild fancies cliased each other like dreams 
through his mind. Here was a little piece of 
miserable, gnawing confirmation. “ Sno held 
up better than likely ” under this grief. She 
had then some hope to look to, so bright that 
even in her affectionate nature it could come 
in to lighten the dark hours of a daughter 
newly made motherless. Yes ! he knew how 
she would love. He had not love<l her 
without gaming that instinotive knowledge 
of what capabilities were iu her. Her soul 
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would walk iii glorious sunlight if any man 
was worthy, by his power of loving, to win 
hack her love. Even in iier mourning she 
would rest with a peaceful faith upon his 
sympathy. His sympathy ! Whose 1 That 
other man's. And that it was another was 
enough to make Mr. Thornton's pale grave 
face grow doubly wan and stern at Dixon's 
answer. 

“I suppose I may call,” said he coldly. 
‘‘ Oji Mr. Hale, I mean. He will perhaps 
admit me after to-morrow or so.” 

lie spoke as if the answer were a matter of 
indifference to him. But it wjis not so. For 
all his pain, he longed to see the author of 
it. Although he hated Margaret at times 
when he thought of that gentle familiar^ 
attitude and all the attendant circumstances, 
he had a restless desire to renew her picture 
in his mind — a lunging for the very atmo- 
sphere she breatheJ. He wns in the Charyb- 
dis of passion, and must perforce circle and 
circle ever nearer round the fatal centre. 

“ I dare say, sir, master will see you. He 
was very sorr-y to have to deny you the other 
day; but circumstances was not agreeable 
just then.” 

For some reason or other, Dixon never 
named this interview that she had had with 
Mr. Thornton to Margaret. It might have 
been mere chance, but so it was that Mar- 
gvaret never heard that he had attended her 
poor mother’s funeral. 


OLD FKIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 

A RECENT homeward voyage of the Kipon 
from Alexandria was one highly gratifying 
to naturalists, for amongst tlio distinguished 
jiassetigers, biped, (quadruped, and quadru- 
luanous, a female hippopotamus shone con- 
spicuous. This beautiful Egyptian had, it 
seems, been waiting for warm weather before 
she decided — or her friends for hex’ — on com- 
ing over to this country to charm the solitude 
of the somewhat ii’asciblc individual of her 
own species in the Zoological Gardens of the 
Begent’s Bark, who, I am happy to say, not- 
withstanding a slight infii'inity of temper, 
continues to di’aw, and is, indeed, one of the 
most popular members of the zoological com- 
any. So many interesting particulai’s have 
eeu recorded of this illustrious pei'sonage 
-^uch, for instance, as her ioudnobS 
for milk, meal, and music, and hex pxnne- 
ness to make a bilhu of her Ai’ab 
keeper — that, although I anx no naturalist, I 
am greatly interesteil in her ; paying her 
frequent visits. My first visit was on the 
thii’d day after her ai’rival — the hottest, 
perhaps, of the season. On reaching the 
well-known enclosure, where her companion 
has so long disported hirosolf, 1 beheld, 
weltering in the pool, the huge animal, 
wlxich, just as I xipproached, displayed 
BO much of itSv head as x'evealed its small 
ears and wine-stained eyes. *‘Ah!” said 


1, proud of the information I had received 
at the entrance, ''much smaller than the 
male ; and as the creature’s spine rose 
above the water— ‘'a good deal thinner 
too, the consequence of travelling.” At 
this moment the English keeper went 
}^t. “ Where,” I asked, in a highly-satis- 
lied, half-dictatorial tone — " where have you 
put the male hippopotamus ? ” 

" There lie is, sir,” replied the man^ 
"a-swimming about in his tank 1” 

1 had attracted the attention of a good 
many spectators by the loudness of my voice, 
and am free to confess that 1 must have 
looked a little foolish when this plain answer 
wiua retux’ned ; but as no one heard my pre^ 
vious remarks save a very amiable com- 
panion (who had differed from me in opinion),^ 

I did not feel quite so crest-fallen as 1 might 
have dune. In oi’dox', however, to be no 
longer a mark for public obsex'vation, as the 
ill all who didn’t know the hippopotamus 
wlieii he saw him, I descended from the 
platform, and with as much unconcern as I 
could assume, placed myself close to the bar- 
riei’, and looking through my eye-glass — a 
pi’ocess necessary even in the case of a brute 
so monstrous — observed, " Yes, tliis is the 
old fellow, no doubt ; I hadn’t a good view 
of him before. But whei'e is the female 1” 
i wiis x’equested to cost my eyes in an oblique 
dix’ectiou across the enclosure, whex’e the 
workmen have lattei’ly been vei’y busy 
making additions to the hippopotamiau serai, 
and there, behind a grille, a dark object was 
visible, which I was informed was the lady 
in question. She was standing in the midst 
of some litter upon four very short, thick 
legs, munching a cabbage ; her foi’iu, as well 
.os i could make it out, was not remai'kable 
for grace ; and lier complexion — like that of 
her celebx’atod countrywoman, Cleopatx’a— 
was “ with Plimbus’ amorous pinches black 
she was too young, howevei’, for wriukles i 
such tus those of Egypt’s queen, but rejoiced 
in reeves of fat. In answer to further en- 
quix’ies, I learnt that the apartment occupied 
by the lovely stranger had not involved any 
sacrilice of personal comfort on the part of the 
male hippopotamus, tliough, of course, ho 
would have been only too happy to liave made 
them — but was x’egularly prepared before her 
axTivaJL As far as I could judge, it consisted 
of a drawing-X’oom, dining-X’oom, boudoir and 
bed-room in one ; it also contained a bath. 
The pax-ties, I was told, had been intx’odiiced, 
but only in a foi-mal manner, the young lady, 
who is still in her noviciate, xemaixiing behind 
the grate, as is the custom in convents, while 
the gentleman made his bow, as well as he 
was able, outside. His bcliavioiir on the oc- 
casion is described as having been exceed- 
ingly urbane ; that is to say, he did nob get 
into a [lassion and endeavour to deixiolish Ux6 
bari'ier that scpai'ated him fx'om the future 
Mrs. Hip., but conducted himself calmly as a 
royal proxy. As far as my own observation 
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goes. I am inclined to think that Vash cages of the establishment, I followed the 
(such, I believe is his name, or something keeper right on to a small room, under lock 
sounding like it) has been traduced on the and key, which had lately been converted 
score of temper, for his general bearing is into a nursery. Its principal occupant was 
one of supreme indifierence, as if it took a Miss Nancy, no more scandalised at being 

f reat deal to ruffle him. The pleasure of called by her maiden name than Mademoiselle 
oing nothing appears to me to be his Coulisse of the Galtc, though, like that charm- 
chiefest delight ; that and wallowing and ing actress, with a babe in her arms which, if 
gurgling, and snorting and trunipeting, and it could have spoken, wotild have called her 
epening liis liuge jaws — ^gnvnished with mamma A young donkey has been, on Iiigh 
grinders like corks cut down — and lazily authority, pronounc d to be one of the 
opening and shutting his drunken red eyes, prettiest things in the world ; the same, and 
It is true he can be ronsed to action, as a great deal more, may be said of a young 
when he obeys the voice of his keeper and | monkey when it is only six weeks old. Its 
flounders towards him, or when he fancies round, curling figure, the soft auburn hair 
some irreverent workman is about to invade that covers its back, the snow-white down 
the enclosure : in the latter case, ho scuttles sprinkled over its breast and stomach, its 
angrily through the pool to reach the threat- | sprout of a tail, its slender arms and legs, its 
ciied quarter," but liis anger is gone as soon as delicate fingers and toes, its little old face and 
the offender has disappeared. This kind of weak baby-like eyes, and the unyiebliiig 
life is all very well as long as he remains a ' tenacity with which it clings to the maternal 
bachelor ; but when he comes to keep house 'teat, no matter what the maternal attitude ; 
and home, and knows what married life ' these are some of the attractions offered by 
really is, perhaps he may then — occasionally • an infant monkey, and possessed in an emi- 
— boil over. iicnt degree l^y the offspring of Miss Nancy, 

Without intending any disparagement to At present the little creature is completely 
the respective families of the elands and passive in its mf>ther’s arms; but tlicre is 
giraffes, or wishing to hurt tlie feelings of the nothing j)assive about hei\ Every movement 
three ragged oslricbes, the luuddy rhinoceros, ' betrays the anxiety she fet'ls for the wedfare 
the peripat(‘Hc elephant, the stony-lookiiig ' of her babe. Now she encircles it tenderly 
camels, the restless armadillo, the dissatisfied ^ to keep it close to her bosom ; then she gives 
otter, the nnjdeasant wild-iug^i, and other old 'it a little cnif-— Iho ,'ery gentlest possible — to 
stagers, I must confess that what 1 go to the | make it retain its hohl, and then, her cou- 
Zeological Gardens for 'iwu\ is to discover science smiting her for having been too 
sometiiing new. The five llainingocs. who can- ' rough, she stoops her head and overvvlielma 
not be persuaded to stand on more than one ' it with caresses — literal kisses. I accident ally 
leg at a time, have passed out of that ' moved my hand towards the cage, and in an 
category ; so have the ant-eaters ; so has the instant she was roused. 

Iipteryx ; so have the lion-cubs the bull There's nothing arms a beak or wbets a claw 

dog ; and so have a ‘1: JMore than invasion of one’s babes and sucklings, 

attractions remain in full force for slranger.s 

from the country. And Miss Nancy was not slow to convince 

Accordingly, having seen as much of the me of the fact. Iter little sharp nails were 
Figyx)tian novelty as she wouhl condHseend to dashed through the bars, her little fiat nose 
show, t bct(jok myself to the monkey-house, | made Hatter against tliom ; her bright eyes 
to make the acqiia ntance of the whiskered I sparkled with rage, and an angry chattering 
simian who came over with the female hip- declared how much I had offended. Having 
popotamiis. 1 was irifornied tliat the iiarty fonml her strong point I afterwards called it 
was, for the present- in seclusion, but into play by design. At the first movement 
tliJit I could liMvc a peep at him if 1 ])lease(l ; of my hand she repeated her hostile domon- 
there was .somothing, liowever, added the stration, but wlien I made as if I would liave 
keeper, whit!h was much better worth seeing, seized her babe, she fled to the remotest 
What did I think of a yoiiug monkey at the corner of her cage, and supporting her cliarge 
breast ? with one of her lower limbs, extended her 

Wliat did I think, indeed ! hands in an attitude of defiance at once fierce 

Why, ever since I read the adventures of and graceful. It is a common thing to 
Philip Qiiarll — in llobinson Crusoe days — ^no wntnes-s the care with which all animals pro- 
matter how long sine, Iliad been dying to tcct their young, but Mias Nancy’s proceed- 
see an infant monkey in that situation, ings were so earnest and intelligent, that it 
What histories too had 1 <'evoured of the was a difficult matter to persuade oneself she 
experiences of travellers in Brazilian forests, was not a human being. I have not the 
developing so many traits uf maternal slightest wish to be personal, but I have seen 
monkeyhood ! And here the very thing I many Christian mothers who might be 
wanted was, as 1 may say, brought to my greatly improved by taking a nursing-lesson 
own door. from this female monkey. 

Eegardleaa, therefore, of all the lures held I was so much occupied By Miss Nancy, 
out by the full-grown imps that filled the that I almost forgot the existence of her 
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whiskered relative, nor was it very easy to 
Tiiake him out, even when his position had 
been indicated by the keeper. His cage was 
very dark, asid he himself so black that I 
could only ascertain the fact of his being the 
very smallest of the monkey tribe, with a tail 
almost three times the length of his body. 
He did not seem to be reconciled to his new 
abode. Very dilferent in that respect Irom 
the white monkey, who, as I passed him on 
my way out, was drinking water out of a 
tumbler with the most intense satisfaction ; 
lie held the glass so well to his lips, that 
wdien he had iiiiished his draught I fully 
expected him to go through the hip, hip, 
liurray ! with one cheer more, and left the 
Cardens disappointed at his not having 
done so. 


AJtM? INTKUrEETEilS. 


j A FEW refreshing aneedotfs illustrative of 
I the high btniuhird of cajiacity aitiiined by 
I our army interpreters in Turkey are now 
in brisk circulatiun, and supply an un- 
failing fund of entertainment at the din- 
j iier tables of Sebastopol and elsewhere. I 
! have been favouieil w^tli a few which 
j liave recently made the most agreeable 
' sensation, and I will proceed to transcribe 
I lliem. 

ij A band of worthy Mahoniedaiis recently 
I fell in with a j)orlion of the IJritisli army. 

It was not a prinlent thing for tliern to do ; but 
I being Tii: ks tiiey relied on the general rc])ort 
! about a I’cccnt frieiidsliip having sprung up 
between Uieir nation and ours, which may 
be true ; unluckily, however, they interpreted 
this report according to their own ifleas, and 
bi lieved our friendship for them to be based 
upon a inoi’e intimate acqnaintanee than it 
turned out to be. Tii consequence of this 
erioneous supposition on their })arts they 
advanced to meet the ])oution of the British 
army abovementioned with the utmost confi- 
dence and cordiality. What then was their 
horror at being mistaken for Eussians, and 
promptly made prisoners, in spite of their 
; most energetic remoiistraiiees 1 It appeared 
on subsequent inquiry that these stupid 
people actually could not speak English, and 
therefore the army interpreter present could 
not make out what they meant, and naturally 
imagined that their noisy expostulations 
were intended for a defiance of the banner 
under wliich he had tlie hiippiuess (and 
emoluments) of serving. He stated this con- 
viction on his part ; and the improper 
spirit thus reported to exist w'as promptlv 
put down in the manner we have related. 
The prisoners thus captured remained some 
time under confinement before their nation- 
ality and amicable intentions were made 
known by accident to their captors, who of 
course were noi^ a little annoyed at thus 
losing a subject of glorification which had 


already formed the matter of several pain- 
fully-spelled despatches forwarded to head- 
quarters. However, the affair occasioned a 
good deal of sparkling conversation, and gave 
birth to a joke of Comet Lord Mai-tingale’s, 
which has quite made his reputation as a wit 
in the aristocratic regiment to which he 
belongs. “ We always shut up turkeys 
tow'ards Christmas,” said his lordship ; it 
makes them fatter for killing.” The point of 
the young peer’s jest, however, was blunted 
by the haggard appearance of the prisonerefi 
who having had nothing but salt pork, 
served to them, hafl supported themselves 
merely on the bread which was given 
with it, according to a regulation w^hich 
the interpreter had a dim idea was some- 
how or other connected “with their religious 
tenets. 

Another anecdote which has tended to 
enliven the monotony of the besieged, has 
been goo<l-iuitii redly allbrded them by the 
capture of an English ollieer’s groom, a Turk 
from Broussa. He had been so silly as to 
stray from his master ; and shortly afterwards, 
falling ill w'ith some British soldiers, was 
rather roughly handled ; and being taken 
to the camp, he was thence sent up to 
Constantinople and lodged in the bagnio, 
wliere lie now i.s. The gist of this joke is, 
that the absurd fellow not only could not 
.speak English, but absolutely did not know a 
word of Erench, which might have saved 
him in tlie ]>re.sent case at once. The intei*^ 
preter w\as therefore naturally of opinion 
tha.t the man was a Busslan spy, or some 
person equally disreputable. There is an 
idle story that the man has been induced 
by some intriguing ami mischievous per- 
son to set up a ))reposterou.s claim for in- 
demnity, and also for some arrears of 
Avnges which appear to have been duo to 
him at the time of his capture. We trust, 
however, that so disagreeable an inci- 
dent will not turn up to check the cheer- 
ful flow of merriment the story has hitherto 
occasioned, both among besiegers and be- 
sieged. 

While gossiping on subjects so grateful 
to our national feeliims, and creditable to our 
sympatliies with the orave men to whom we 
are opposed, T cannot refrain from adverting 
to a lively little story which has also tended . 
much to raise the spirits of our allies, and 
heighten the warm feelings of alfeciion with 
which we are naturally regarded by the 
Turks. 

During a recent engagement, it is plea- 
santly said that the followers of the Prophet 
displayed rather uinisual agility in running 
away. On being rallied on this subject the 
following day, the Turkish commander stated 
that he had retreated so precipitately in* 
consequence of the ordei-s which bad been 
conveyed to him, by signs, through an officer 
who appeared to have been despatched to 
him in great haste for that purpose. He had 
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at once shown lus readiness to act upon the 
commands he had received, however much 
they might be in contradiction to his own 
previous intentions ; and he had done so. 
The reply of the ^iussulman has been uni- 
versally received with a perfect concert of 
laughter. 

JSo right-minded person can reflect without 
a decent enthusiasm on the exipiisite dis- 
crimination which has hiiherlo guided our 
appointments in the East. Tlie harmless and 
! amiable character of most of the gentlemen 
(not employed in our dijdomatip relations 
; with the Porte) must be a subject of endless 
! and joyful contemplation to our noble and 
. enlightened nation ; and when we think how, 
j and by whom, some of the most important 
offices are discharged, that joy must infallibly 
I be raised into wonder find awe. 
i One of the cliief interpreters of the British 
I army now arrayed in so imposing an attitude 
I before the most splendid of the Russian poa- 
! sessions in the Black Sea, is a gentleman who 
I for some time carried on the scientific pro- 
fession of a travelling physician, who roamed 
from land to land at his own expense, and 
practised in the proudest defiance of the 
written rules of the vain art to wliich we 
I subscribe in Britain. lie was his own 
! College of Physicians, and Apothecaries’ 

! Hall. Though probably originally of humble 
I birth, and .speaking his native tongue but 
! imperfectly, tliis able man soon acquired that 
i vast fund of terms connected witli his call- 
I iug which at once pointed him out to fill the 
honourable and responsible post to which he 
was eventually named. Another of our 
1 interpreter.s wiis a sage almost equally 
! famous. lie was a German renegade, 

! said to have been released from his alle-| 
I giaiice to the Austrian crown, in con- 
I sequence of a brief connection with M. 

! Kosautli. This ardent student appears 
to have pursiieil liis studies with such 
energy after his nomination as army in- 
tcrj>reter, that several of hi.s most impor- 
tant manuscripts were found in the carriage 
of Prince MenscliikolF, when that vehicle fell 
into the hands of the British army. These 
valuable compositions, however, do not 
appear to have occasioned that scientific 
glow in the bosom of our commander-in-chief 
which they were probably designed to arouse, 
and it is said that the sage has formed an- 
other in the melancholy catalogue of learned 
martyrs who have fallen victims to their 
erudition. 

Some of the rest of our interpreters are 
wise scholars, whose qualifications were long 
the theme of the various dislinguislied visitors 
who have from time to time enjoyed their 
conversation while transacting business at 
the splendid bazaars of Constantinople, or 
wandering over the mighty structure of St. 
Sophia. These remarkable men, long at- 
tached to the stair of the various great Perote 
hotels appear to have been miraculously 


inspired with the knowledge necessary to 
interpret for our armies ; and if they have 
now and then made some mistakes, the 
candid inquirer cannot fail to have remarked 
that many of the most distinguished cousin- 
ocracy of England, who have recently arrived 
in Turkey with startling Oriental reputation, 
have also irequcntly been staggered by the 
singular difference which exists between the 
Turkish w'hich astounds Belgravia, and that 
which is unaccountably spoken by the 
Turks. 

Let us cast the enraptured glance of obser- 
vation over the whole of that vast empire 
which belongs to Britain, and over which the 
luminary of day never ceases to cast its beams, 
and we shall find similar cause for patriotic 
pride. Our public servants, like the poets de- 
scribed by their great Roman coutemporaiy, 
are born, not made. True we have no college 
for the study of orienlal languages like the 
dull Austrians ; but, lo ! a race of prodigies 
come to aid us as by miraculous interposition 
in the hour of need. 

In taking leave, therefore, of any young 
gentleman who has recently entered her j 
Majesty’s service, and wlio may ohauco to ; 
cast an eye on this little eulogy of our insti- 1 
tutions, let me affectionately warn him to 
avoid ciuleavouring to qualify himself by any I 
vuig.ar arts, for promotion. Long studies |i 
zeal, energy, the genius which is only the Ij 
fruit of thoughtful and patient labour, will ! 
inevitably stand hi his way. Let liim rather j 
seek to enter the great British consiiiocracy j 
by marriage if he really wish to get on, | 
Let liim resolutely and perse veringly ad- 
dress himself to gaining the aueetions | 
of some good old Whig family, and all 
these things will bo given to him. If I i 
wished to offer an example more striking | 
than another, I would point out the emphatic 
warning alfonled by the fate of those silly 
fellows who have applied themselves for 
years to the study of oriental languages at 
her Majesty’s embassy at Constfintino- 
ple. They appear to have enteitained the 
ridiculous idea that such course of ap- 
plication would further their advancement 
in life! 
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THE LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS. Again: the natives of Repulse Bay speak . 

. precisely the sanie language as those of 

We have received the following cornmii- Churchill, where young Ouligback was 
nication from Dr. Rab. It can have no brought up. 

better commendation to the attention of our objection oflered that my information, 

readers than the mention of his name ; — ^vas received second-hand, I consider much 

, . in favour of its correctness. Had it been 

I Obsei'ving, in the numbers of this journal obtained from the natives who had seen the 
I dated the second and ninth of this month, a dead bodies of our countrymen, I should havo 

! very ably-written article on the lost Arctic doubted all they told me, however plausible 

! voyjigers, in which an attempt is made to their tale might have api)eareil ; because had 
I prove that Sir John Franklin’s ill-fated they, as they usually do, deposited any pro- 

j party did not die of starvation, but were perty under stones in the neighbourhood, 

murdered by tho Esquimaux ; and conse- they would have had a very excellent cause 
quently that they vvere not driven to the last foi* attempting to mislead me. 
dread alternative as a means of protracting That ninety'-nine 6ut of a hundred inter- 
life, permit me to make a few I'eiiiarks in preters are under a strong temptation 

support of my information on this painful sub- to exaggerate, may bo true. If so, my 

ject— information received by mo with the interpreter is the e.vception, as ho did not 
utmost caution, and not one material point of like to talk more than ho could possibly 
which was published to the world without ludp. No doubt ha<l I offered him a pre- 
my having some good reason to siqiport it. mium for using his tongue freely he might 
; First, as regards my interpreter. To com- have done so ; but not even the shadow of a 
I pare either Augustus or Ouligback (who hope of a reward was held out. 

[, accompanied Sir John Franklin and Sir jolin is paid that part of the iiiforniatioii 

Richardson in their overland journeys) with regarding cannibalism was conveyed to me 
!, William Ouligback, my interpreter, would be by gestures. This is another palpable mis- 
I very unfair to tho latter. Neither of the take, wliicli is likely to mislead. I stated 
^ : lirsfc two could make themselves understood iji one of my letters to tlio Times that the 
j iu the English language, and did not very per- natives had preceded me to Repulse Bay; 

; fectly comprehend the dialect of the natives of and, by signs, had made my men left iu 

, the coa.st westward of the Coppermine River, charge of the property there (none of whom 
i William Ouligback speaks English fluently; spoke a word of Esquimutux) comprehend 
I and, perhaps, more correctly than one half of what I had already learnt through tho 
I the lower classes iu England or Scotland. interpreter. 

i As I could not, from my ignorance of I do not infer that the officer who lay upon 
the Esquimaux tongue, test William Oulig- his double-barrelled gun defended Ids life to 
back’s qualifications, I resorted to the only the last against ravenous seamen ; but that 
means of doing so I possessed. There is he w;is a brave, cool miiii, in the full posaes- 
aii old servant of the company at Churchill, sion of his mental faculties to the last ; that 
an honest, trustworthy man, who has ac- ho lay down in this position as a precaution, 
quired a very fair knowledge of both the and, alas ! was never able to rise again ; and , ■ 
Esquimaux chai*acter and tho Esquimaux that lie was among the last, if not the very 
language. This man informed me that young last, of the survivors. 

Ouligback could be perfectly relied on ; that The question is asked, was there any fuel 
he would tell the Esquimaux exactly what in that desolate place for cooking the con- 
was said, and give the Esquimaux reply with tents of the kettles t I have already men*, 
equal correctness ; that when ho had any tioned in a letter to the Times how fuel 
personal object to gain, he would not scruple might have been obtained. I shall repeat 
to tell a falsehood to attain it, but in such a my opinion with additions ; — ^When the 
case tho untruth was easily discovered by a Esquimaux were talking with me on the 
little cross-question iiig. This description I subject of the discovery of the men, boats, 
found perfecUy true. teut^ &c., several of them remarked that 
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it was curious no sledges were found at 
the place. I replied that the boat was 
likely fitted witli sledge-runiiers that screwed 
on to it. The natives answered, that sledges 
were noticed with the party of whites 
when jilive, and that their tracks on the ice 
rtnd snow were seen near the place where 
the boil ies were found. My ansuer then 
was, That they must have burnt them for 
fuel ; and I have no doubt but that the kegs 
or cases containing the ball and shot must 
have shared the same fate. 

Had there been no bears thereabouts to 
mutilate those bodies — no wolves, no foxes? is 
asked; but it is a well-known fact that, from in- 
stinct, neither bears, wolves, nor foxes, nor that 
more ravenous of all, the glutton or wolverine, 
unless on the verge of starvation, will touch 
a dear! human bo<ly ; and the carnivorous 
quadrupeds near the Arctic sea are seldom 
driven to that extremity. 

Quoting again from the article on the lost 
Arctic voyagers. “ Lastly, no man can with 
any show of reason undertake to affirm that 
the sad remnant of Franklin’s gallant band 


Esquimaux armed with spear and bow and 
arrow. I went up to them, made them 
shake hands ; and, after exchanging a few 
words and signs, left them. In this case 
no violence wjw used ; although I had a 
box of astronomical instruments on my back, 
which njight have excited their cupidity. 
Last spring, I, with seven men, was almost 
in corist.Miit communication with a party 
four times our number. The savages 
m.ade no attempt to harm us. Yet wood, 
saw's, dnggei-s, and knives were extremely 
scarce witli them, and by getting possession 
of our boat, its masts and oars, and the 
remainder of our property, they would have 
been independent for years. 

Wliat a]>pears to me the most conclusive 
reason for believing the E.squiraaux report, is 
this : the natives of Repulse Ray, although 
they visit and communicate for mutual ad- 
v.antage with those furtlier west, both dislike 
and fear their neighbours, and not witlioiit 
cau.se ; as they have behaved treacherously 
to them on one or two occasions. So 
far do they carry this dislike, that they 
endeavoured, by every means in their power, 


were not set upon and slain by the Esqui- 
maux themselves ? ” j to stimulate me to shoot several visitors to 

This is a question which like many ! Repulse Ray, from Felly Ray, and from near 
others is much more easily asked than 'Sir John Ross’s wintering station in Prince 
answered; yet I will give my nmsons ‘ Regent’s Inlet. 

for not thinking, even for a moment, j Now, i.s it likely that, had they possessed 
that .some thirty or forty of the bravest ! such a powerful argument to excite — ns they 
class of one of the bravest nations in the J expected to do — my anger and revenge as the 
world, even when reilucod to the mo.st | murder of my countrymen, would they not 
wretched condition, and Jiaviug firearms and j have made use of it by acquainting me with 
ammunition in their hands, could be | the whole circumstances, if they liad any such 


overcome by a party of savages equal in 
number to themselves. I say equal m num- 
ber, beeaii.se the Esquimaux to tlie eastward 
of the Coppei’iiiine, seddom, if ever, collect 
together in greater force than thirty men, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining the 


to report ? 

Again, what possible motive could the 
Ei«quimaux have for inventing such an awful 
tale tis that which appeared in my report to 
the secretary of the Admiralty. Alas ! these 
poor people know too well what starvation is, 


means of subsistence. AVheu Sir John R<ks 3 j in its utmost extremes, to bo mistaken on 
wintered three years in Prince Regent’s • such a point. Although these uneducated 
Tnlet, the very tribe of Esquimaux wdio * savages— -who seem to be looked upon by 
saw Sir Jolm Franklin’s party were j those wlio know them not, as little better 


constantly or almost constantly in the 
neighbourlicod. In the several springs he 
passed there, ])arlies of liis men w’cre travel- 
ling in various directions ; yet no violence was 
offered to them, although there w:is an im- 
mense advantage to be gained by tlie savages 
in obtaining po-^session of the vessels and their 
contents. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-six-seven 
I and a party of twelve persons wintered at 
Repulse Bay. In the spring my men were 
divided and scattered in all directions; yet 
no violence was offered, although we were 
surrounded by native families, among whom 
there were at least thirty men. By murder- 
ing us they would have put themselves in 
possession of boats and a quantity of cutlery 
of great value to them. In the same spring, 
when perfectly alone and unarmed, except 
with a common clasp knife, whi(;h could 
htave been of no use, 1 met on the ice four 


than brutes — resort to the “last resource” 
only when driven to it by the most dire 
necessity, 'i’hey will starve for days before 
they will oven sacrifice their dogs to satisfy 
the cravings of their appetites. 

One or two facts are worth a hundred 
theories on any subject. On meeting some 
old acquaintances among the natives at 
Repulse Bay, last spring, 1 naturally enquired 
about others that I had seen there in eigh- 
teen hundred and fortynsix and forty-seven. 
The reply was, that many of them had died 
of starvation since I left, and some from a 
disease which, by description, resembled in- 
fluenza. Among the party that died of 
starvation was one man whom I well knew 
— Shi-makeck — and flip whom I enquired by 
name. I learnt that this man, rather than 
endure the terrible spectacle of his children 
pining away in his presence, ‘ went out and 
strangled himself. Another, equally well 
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known to me, being nnable, I suppose, to I, of course, alluded only to that portion of 
support tlie pangs of hungei*, stripped the party who had got away from' Regent's 

oft' his clothes, and exposed himself to Inlk in safety. It must be remembered that 

cold, until he was frozen to death. In this circumstance occurred upwards of twenty 
several instances, on tliis occasion, can- years ago, and consequently is an instance of 
nibalism had been resorted to, and two correctness of memory and truthfulness that | 
women were pointed out to me as having had w’Diild be considere^l surprising among people i 
recourse to this last resource.” It may be, in an advanced state of civilisation, 

I liavo only the words of “babbling and false The peculiarities of the Great Fish River, 
savages who are, without exception, in heart, and of the coast near its mouth, has been bo 
covetous, ireacht rous, and cruel,” in support minutely describeil by Sir George Back, and 
of what 1 say. so beautifully illustrated by his admirable 

Let us enquire slightly into that want of drawings, that they can easily be understood - j 

truthfulness so frequently and indiscrimi- by any one. The Esquimaux details on this 
iiately charged again.->t savages in general, subject agreed pcrfettly wi,th those of Sir 
and the Esquimaux in particular: — When George Hack: the river was desciibed as full 
that most distinguished of Arctic navi- of falls an<l rapids, and that many Esquimaux 
gators — Sir Edward Earry — 'wintered at dwelt on or near its banks. They described 
Winter Island, not Winter TTarbour, and at the land about a long day’s journey (which, 
fgloolik, in the Straits of the Fury and with dogs and sledges, is from thirty-five to 
Ilecla, he met many of the very tribe of forty miles) to the north-west of the 

Esquimaux that 1 saw at Repulse Bay. mouth of the river, as low and flat, without j 

From these Sir Edward received information hills of any kind, agreijing in ever}’^ particular i 

and tracings of the coast west of Melville v^ith the descriptions of Sir George Back and | 

Peninsula, anrroundiiig a bay named by the Simpson. | 

natives — Akkoolee. They told me that the top of the cairn | 

This Esquimaux tracing or delineation of erected by Denso and Simpson at the Castor 1 
coast was entered in tlie charts in dotted and Pollux Eiver had fallen down, Tliis I ; 
lines, until my survey of eighteen hundro<l found to ho true ; .niid afterwards, on asking 
and forty-seven shov^Gd that, in all niatciial them in 'svhicJi direction it had fallen, they 
points, the accounts given by tlie natives said towards the east. True again. I showed j 

w'ero perfectly correct. W^'Iicn Sir John lioss two men, who said they harl been along the 

, wintered three yoar.s in ITinco Regent’s coast which I had traced, my rough draft of 

I Inlet, the natives drewchaitsof the coast a chart. Tlicy immediately comprehended 

! line to the soutliward of his position, ami the whole ; examineil and recognised the 

I informed him that, in that direclion, there scA'eral points, islands, &c., laid down upon ; 

was no water communication leading to the it ; gave me their Esfpiimaux names, showed | 

I western sea. nio where they hatl had “caclics which I 

Sir John Ross’s statements, founded on actually saw. ^ 

j those of the natives "were not believed at the Another Esquimaux, on learning that we 

I Admiralty, nor my own, in eighteen hundred had opened a * cache,” in which we found a | 

j and forty-seven, although J saw the land aU number of wings and heads' of geese which ' 

the U'af/j and in which 1 'w.as .supported by had lain long there, and were perfectly de- 
, F!?.quimanx informatimi. The aiUlioritios at nudod of tiesh, said that the “cache” 

the Admiralty would still have Booihia can belonged to him. Thinking that he w'as 

I Island. Last spring £ proved beyond the stating a falsehood so as to obtain some 

j j^ossibility of a doubt, tlie correctness of my reward for having interfered with' his pro- 

I former report, and consequently the truthful perty, I produced my chart, and told him to j 

I nos.s of the Esquimaux ; for, where j)arties of show me the island, among a number of j 

high standing at home would insist on having similar ones all small, on which hi.s “ cache” | 

I nothing but salt water, 1 travelled over a was ; ho, without a moment’s hc.sitaiion, i 

j neck of land or isllimii.s only .sixty niih s broad, pointed to the right island. | 

On conversing with the natives about the Having dwelt thus much on the trust* j 
, difiei*ent parlies of whites, and the ships .and worthiness of the Esquimaux, I shall next t 

1 boats they had seen, they described so per- touch on their disposition and aptitude to 

i fectly the personal appearance of Sir John falsehood; but tliis I must defer for the 

Ros.s and Sir James Ross — although the men present, 
spoken with had not seen these gentlemen — 

that :uiy one acquainted with these ollicers Wo will merely .appiuid, as a commentary 
could have recognised them. The natives on on the oinuion " of our esteemed friend, 

one point set me right, when they thought 1 Dr. Rae, relative to the probabilities of the 

had made a mistake. I told them that the Esquimaux besetting a foi loru and weak 

two chiefs (Sir J. and Sir J. C. Ross) and parly, the speciality of whose condition that 

their men liad all got home safe to their own people are quite shrewd enough to have per- 

couiitry. Theyimmediately remarked, “that ceived ; an extract from Sir John Barrow’s 

this was not true, for some of the men had account of Franklin’s and Richardson’s second 

died at the place where the vessel was left.” Journey 
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“ Thus far all went on well ; but an acci- \ littlo distance. A numerous party then 
dent happened while the crowd was pressing ! drawing their knives, and stripping theni- 
round the boats, which was productive of selves to the waist, ran to the Reliance, and 
unforeseen and very annoying conse(iueiu‘cs ; having first hauled her as far up as they 
“ ‘ A kaiyack being overset by one of the could, began a regular pillage, handing the 
Lion’s oars, its owner was plunged into the articles to the women, who, ranged in a row 
water w ith his head in the mud, and appa- behind, quickly conveyed them out of sight.’ 
reiitly in danger of being drowned. Wo “In short, after a furious contest, wlien 
instantly extricated him from his unpleasant knives were brandished in a. most threatening 
situation, and took him into the boat until manner, several of the men’s clothes cut 
! the water could be thrown out of his through, and the buttons of others torn from 
i kaiyack ; and Augustus, seeing him shiver' their coats, Lieutenant Back ordered his 
; ing with cold, wrapped him up in his own people to seize and level their muskets, but 
j great coat. At first he was exceedingly not to fire till the word was given. This had 
' angry, but soon became reconciled to his the desired effect, the whole crowd taking to 
I situation; and, looking about, discovered that their heels and biding themselves behind the 
; we had many bales, and otlier articles in the drift-timber on the beach. Captain Franklin 
boat, Avhich had becui coiicealed from the still thought it best to temporise so long as 
people in the kaiyaeks, by the coverings , tlie boats were lying aground, for armed as i 
being carefully spread over all. Jle soon | the Esquimaux were with long knives, bows, j 
begiui to ask for everything ho saw, and j arrows, and spears, fire-arms could not have 
expres.sed much displeasure on our refusing ; been used with advantage against so numerous 
to comply with his demands ; he also, wo ! a host ; b'ranklin, imleed, states Ills convic- 
af'terwards learned, excited the oui>idity of I lion, ‘considering the state of excitement to 
others by bis account of the inexhaustible ^ which they had worked themselves, that the 
i riches in the Lion, and several of the younger I first blood which his party might unfor- I 
men endeavoured to got into both our boats, tunately have shed, U'oald ham been li 

but we resisted all their attempts.’ rercitged bg the sacnjke of all their lives' || 

“Tlioy continued, however, to jnvss, and “As .soon as llie boats were afloat and i. 
made many efforts to get into tlie boats, making to a si eure ancliorage, seven or eight ‘ 

[ while the water had ebbed so far lhafc it wjjs of tlie jjatives walked along the beach, on- J 
i not knee-decj) at the boats, and tlie younger toixd into conversation with Augustus, and j 
men, waiting in crowds around them, triiMl to invited him to a coiifereiiee on shore. ‘ I was 
I steal every iliing they could reach. The Re- unwilling lo let him go,’ says Franklin, ‘ but 
' bailee being afioat, was dragged by the the brave little fellow entreated so earnestly i 
I crowd towards tJie shore, when Franklin I hat 1 Avould siifler liim to huid and reprove i 
i directed the crew of the Jdoii (whieli was ; the Esquimaux for their conduct, that I at | 
j aground and iuimoveable) to tiideavour b) i h ngtli coiistMitod.’ On his return, being de- j 
i follow her, but the boat remained fast until I ."i red to toll what he Iiad said to them, ‘he 
; the Esquimaux lent their .lid and dragged 1 had tohl them,’ he said — | 

i her after the Reliance. One of the Lion’s “.‘Your conduct has licen very bad, and I 
men perceived that the man who was upset | unlike that of all other Jisipiimaux. Some of I 
had a pistol under Jiis shirt, wliieh it was you even stole from me, your countryman ; j 
discovered had been stolen from Lieutenant but tliat I do not mind, — I only regret that | 
Back, and the thief, seeing it to be noticed, you .should have treated in this violent | 
leaped out of tlie boat and joined his country- uianner the white people, wlio came solely to i 
paeii, carrying with hiip tlie great coat which do you kindness. My tribe were in the same 
Augustus had lent him. unhappy state in which you now are, before 

l' “ ‘ Two of the most powerful men, jumping the white pet»ple came to Church ill, but at 
1 on board at the same time, seized me by the present tliey are supplied with everything 
I wrists and forced me to sit between them ; they need, and you see that I am well 
1 and as I shook them loose two or three times, clothed ; I get all that 1 Avant, and am very 
a third Esquimaux took his station in front comfoi table. You cannot expect, after the 
to catch my arm whenever I attempted to tran.^aotioiiM of this day, that these peojde 
lift my gun, or the broad dagger which Jiiiug will ever bring goods to your country again, 
by my .side. The whole way lo the shore they unless you show your contrition by restoring 
' kept repeating the word ‘ toyma,’ beating the stolen goods. The white people love the 
gently on my left breast w’ith their hands, Esquimaux, and wish to show them tlie same 
and pressing mine against tlufn- breasts. As kimlncss that they bestow upon the Indians, 
we neared the beach, two oomiaks, full of Do not deceive yourselves^ and suppose they are 
women, arrived, and the * teyinas ’ and voci- afraid of you; I tell you they are not ; and 
feration were redoubled. The Reliance was that it is entirely owing to their humanity 
first brought to the sliore, and the Lion close tliat many of you were not killed to-day ; for 
to her a few seconds afterward.'^. Tlie three they have all guns, with winch they can 
men who held me now leaped ashore, and destroy you either when near or at a dis- 
those who remained in their canoes, taking lance. I also have a gun, and can assure 
them out of the water, carried Iheni to a you, that if a white man had fallen, I would 
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have bceu the first to have revenged his London bankers — ^those pocket-books full of 
death.’ artful pockets — sweetly smelling pouches — 

The language of course is that of Frank- for gold, silver, or notes, that suggest inex- 
lih, who however gives it as the purport of haustible riches ; and that a man must buy 
. Augustus’s speech, and adds, ‘ his veracity is if he have money, and very often does buy, 
beyond all question witli the party.’ ‘We being without, but hoping to have some. I 
could perceive,’ says Franklin, ‘ by the shouts have such a pocket-book to this day. It is 
. of applause, with which they filled the pauses old, greasy, flabby, white at the edges now; 
in his language, tliat they assented to his but it burst with banknotes once — ^yea, burst 
arguments; * [that is, to his representation of — the strap flying one way and the clasp the 
the superior power of those wdiitc men] ; ‘ and other; ainl on its ass-skin opening })ages 
he told us they had expressed grent sorrow ^vere memoranda of the variations of the 
for having given so much cause of offence.’ funds. There in the dislaiice is Lothbury, 
He said, moreover, that they pleaded igno- whose very name is redolent of bullion — ^the 

dwelling-place of the golden Jones and the 
Lloyds made of money; of auriferous gbld- 
heavers in dusky counting-houses, wIiq shovel 
out gold and weigh sovereigns until their 
hands become clogged and clammy with the 
dirt of dross, and they wash them perforce. 
There is the great Mammon Club, the Stock 
Exchange, where bulls .and bears in white 
hats and cutaway coats are now frantic about 
the chances of the Derby favourite, and the 
next pigeon match at the lied House ; now 
about three and a quarter for the account 
and Turkish scrip; now about a “little 
mare,” name unknown, that can be backed 
to do w^mderful things, anywhere, for nny 
amount of money ; but who allow no one to 
be frantic within the walls of their club 
under a subscription of ten guineas per 
annum ; tarring, feathering, flouring, bon- 
neting, and otherwise demolishing afl those 
who dare to worship Mammon without a 

* V proper introduction and a proper bumt- 

guidaiice of good A roll bishop Fonolon, taking ' offering. All Bartholomew Lane smells of 
tlio pseudonym of Mentor) went to seek for money. Orange tawny canvas bags; escorted 

Ulysses; all sorts of things ; but, none of them , i’iokfox’d vans with bullion for the bank 
would come up in terseness and compre- i cellars ; common-looking i)acking-cases full ! 
liensiveness to the name the place is really of ingots that might turn Bethnal Green 
called by, and which it is really like. into Belgravia; bankers’ clerks with lingo 

Reader, wore you ever in Bartholomew ])ocket-books secured by iron chains round 
Lane in tlie city of London. TJicre is tlie their bodies, liolding bills and cheques for 
Wall of the Bank of England ; there the thousands ; stockbrokers, billbrokers, share- 
Rotunda with those pleasant swing doors brokers, money-brokers’ oflicos; greasy men 
that with their “out” and “in” seem to bear selling Birmingham sovereigns for a penny a 
the converse of Dante’s immortal inscrip- piece (ami a wager, of course); auctioneers, 
tion; for who enters there takes J lope along at the great roaring mart, knocking down 
with him— the hope of the residuary legatee, advowsons and cures of souls to the higliest 
and the executor, and the dividend warrant bidder : there is gold everywhere in pockets, 
bearer, and the government annuitant. There hearts, -minds, souls, and strengths — gold, 
are the men who sell the dog-collars; the “bright and yellow, hard and cold” — gold 
badly painted, well varnislied pictures (did for bad and gold for good, — 
ever anybody buy one of tliosc pictures, save Molten, graven, hamincrM anti rollM,— 
perhaps a mad heir, frantic with the vanity Heavy to get, ami light to hold, 
of youthful blood to spend tho old miser liis Now stamped with the imago t)f Good Queen Bets, 

grandfather’s savings, and by misuse to And now with Bloody Queen Mary.” 

poison good 1) ; the spurious bronze sixpenny But how about the place I did not care to 
popguns; and the German silver pencil cases, name? This, Little reck the white-neck- 
There, above all are sold those marvellous clothed clergymen of the Church of England, 
pocket-books, with metallic pages, everlasting so demure, so smug, so unimpeachable in 
pencils, elastic straps, snap-locks, almanacs of umbrella ; the old ladies in their gray shawls 
the montli, tables of the eclipses of the and coal-scuttle bonnets; the young spend- 
moon, the tides, the price of stamps, com- thrifts flushed willi the announcement of so 
pound interest the rate of wages, the birth- much money standing in their names in 
days of the Royal Family, and the list of Consols, and eager to find brokers to sell out 


ranee, liavmg never beloro seen white men ; 
that they had seen so many fine things 
entirely new to lliem, that they could not 
resist the temptation of stealing; tliey pro- 
mised never to do the like again ; and gave 
a proof of their sincerity by restoring the 
articles lb at had been stolen. And tluia 
in an amicable maimer was the allray con- 
cluded.” 

THE GOLDEN CALF. 

Readkii, were you ever in — I bjive a difli- 
culty iu expressing the word. Four little 
letters would serve my tiu'u ; but T <lare not i 
— this being above all fur Household eyes — 
write them down. I might say Tophet, 
Hades, the place that is said to be paved 
with good intentions, the locality where old 
maids lead specimens of the simious race, 
Purgatory, L* inferno, Tartarus ; tho debate- 1 


for them;* the anomalous well-dressed, inhale the fumes of other men’s tobacco, anti 
watch-chained, clean-shaven class, who seem wrap itselfas in a garment with the steam of the 
to make it a j)A'ctext of having “ busi- fried onions of the more prosperous, and brood 
ness in the city ” to consume bowls of quietly in a corner of this Bartholomew Lane 
soup at the Cock in Threaduecdle Street, Hades, ever remembering that it is a ijeggar, 
or sandwiclu’s and sherry at Garraway’s ; — j and that it was once worth a hundred thou- 
little do these hju'mless votaries of Mammon sand pounds. 

reck of the existence of a sulphureous sub- You that have heal’d of commercial manias, 
terraiioan in the vicinity, where JVlammon and that they are periodical, don’t b lieve in 
strips otf his gold-laced coat and cocked hat; tlieir transient nature. There is always a 
sends Hoi Gratis, packing; and jmts on his Mania. Speculation never lulls. When thou- 
proper livery of horns and hools and a tail ; sands are shy, sixpence halfpenny oifers* 
'vx here the innocuous veal pie ill Birch the pas- Mammon tempers the wind to the shorn 
trycook’s window in Coruhill casts off its speculator. Tlicre is always something up. 
crust — has four legs, horns, and a yellow Thus in this Hades when railways are flat, 
coat, and stands on a pedi*stal — the Golden there is always something to be done iii gold 
Calf — in — the place I won’t mention to ears mines. When the auriferous veins run short, 
polite. there are nice little pickings to be got out of 

Under Chapel (Jourf, where the lame duck.s, | amalgamated companies for the exploitation 
the disembodied .spirits of ruined .stock- j of coal ; strata of which are always found 
brokers hover, like pliaiitoms, on the banks | in the very nick of time somewhere where 
of the Sti'x with no halfi)tiiny to pay their, they were never heard or dreamed of before, 
ferry-boat over, there i.s a staircase — foul, | Should tlie yield of the black diamond prove 
stony, precipitous and dark — like one in a | nnreiniinerative, a rich vein of lead is sure to 
station-house or the poor side of a debtors’ 1 turn ujiat those famous Pyngwylly-Tuddyllyg 
prison. Suvdi esLabUshmeiits have no mono- ! mines in Wales, where lead has been pixmiis- 
poly of underground stairea.ses like the.se , ing lor so many yeaiss, ami has swallowed up 
that lead from life and liberty to squalor, j so many thousand j)ouiui.s in red gold, and 
misery, and caj^tivity. At the bottom of the j driven so many Welsh scpiires to madness, 
staircase there is a board that .some misan- j or the Bankruiitey Court. Copper (some- 
thropic brewer has ciist into the pit (hoping to • whore between Honolulu and Vancouver 's 
find it eventually), relative to entire jMU'ter Island), or (Quicksilver (anywhere in the 
and sptirkling ales. Tiacards also, telling of ^ou-wi st-by 'eastern latitudes) can scarcely 
wines and spirits, are as distinct an the ' fail when lead is scarce. When metals are 
gloominess of a place rivalling a coal-ccllar in 1 fit a diseoimt, Land Companies ; Emigration 
obscurity and a bear-pit in savagery, will Companies ; Extra-Economical Gas Conipa- 
allow them to be. This place i.s a public- 1 iiies, to give consumers gas (in their own 
house and — w'ell, let us compromise the j>i pcs) at a p(mny farthing per thousand feet ; 
matter, and call it Hade.'S. Economical Funeral Companies — a shroud, a 

You have very little opp(irtunity of judg- leaden cofliii, mutes with silk scarves, gloves, 
ing what the place is like inside. You only hatbaud.s, cake and wane, raid a tomb.stonc 
know that, it is dark and full of smoke and surmoimted by a beautiful sculptured alle- 
ineu. AVidls, bar, chairs, lable.s, drinking- gory of the three Graces inciting the trumpet 
vessels must be of little account when the of Fame to sound the praises of the domestic 
noble&t study of mankind — being, as it is well Virtiie.s — all for three pound ten ; Economical 
known, man — man, compasses you round HotelCompauies— beds free, break fasts gratis, 
about, a smoking, drinking, whiskered, wax candles for nothing, and no charge for 
hoarse, squabbling, shrieking crowd. Here waiters — Loan Societies, lending any amount 
a boastful buck, all rings and rags. Here of money on personal security at nominal 
rags iu their unadulterated condition, but rates of interest ; h’rcehold Land and Build- 
laced with grea.Mj and .shushed with ])ro.spec- 1 ing Societies, by subscribing to which (no 
tuses and share-UriLs. Jlere roguery, in luck, ' fines, no stopQiages, no entrance money), par- 
with clothes all too now, luid that wdll be- 1 tics can become their own landlords — dwelling 
come old before their time, acting the cheap j in hou,se.s as big ns Count Walewski’a at Albert 
Amphytrion in beer ami japes. Here car- Gate, and walking fifty miles per diem, if 
casses without gibbets and gibbets without they ehoose, on their own land — in the short 
carcasses looking hungrily upon those who space of three months from day of enrolment ; 
feed. Here utter broken-down misery ; Guarantee Societies for securing merchants 
hunger that was once well-fed — that has lent and bankers against dishonest ciei'ks, land* 
to nnmy, but is ashamed to borrow ; perfect lords from non-rent paying tenants, sheep 
poverty that has no game up — no little cajKir from the rot, pigs from the measles, feet 
— that is not fly to anything — that has no from corns, di’unkards from rod noses, and 
irons in the fire — that knows no parti(is — that quiet, country parsonages from crape-masked 
can put you up to no first-rate movc.s — tliat burglai’s. Such, and hundreds more such 
is nob waiting for a chance or to see its way, companies are always somehow in the market, 
or i^mo thing to turn up, but is only too glad susceptible of being quoted,' advertised, and 
torwarm itself at an eleemosynary fire, and bruited about in Iladcs. There are always 
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sufficient of these evanescent spece afloat for 
appointments to be made between dingy men; 
for pots of beer to be called for on the strength 
of; for letters to be written (on the flrst sheet 
of the half quire of sleeky po 3 t,purchaseil with 
borrowed halfpence from the cheap stationer 
—he who also sells greengrocei’y and penny 
blacking — in Stag’s Ilead Court) ; for the pot 
boy to be importuned for wafers ; for a Post- 
office Directory of the year before last to be 
in immense request ; for posts ge-starups to 
be desired with a mad unquenchable (ofttimes 
hopeless) longing ; for pi|)es to be lit, and the 
unwonted extravagance of another screw in- 
dulged in ; for uncombed heatls to be brought 
in close contact ; for pens to bo anxiously 
bitten, gnawed, and sucked ; for the thick 
black mud at the bottom of the greasy, 
battered inkstand to be patiently scraped 
up, as if tliere wei’e indeed a Pactoliis 
at the bottom ; for intricate calculations 
to be made with scraps of chalk, or wet 
Angers on the dinted tjxble — the old, old, flat- 
teringly fallacious calouhitious that prove 
with such lying accuracy that where there 
are no procee<la the prolits must be necessa- 
rily very large : that two and two infallibly 
make live, and that from a capital of nothing, 
interest of at least seventy per centum per 
annum must immediately accrue ; for those 
worn, tattered, tlisrcputable old pocket books 
at whose existence 1 Jiave already hinted to be 
unbuckled and disembowelled ; for the old 
dog’s-eared bundles of foolscap to bo dug up 
from the recesses of the old sea recrow hat wdth 
the crape round it — the hat that certainly holds, 
in a<ldition, the lamentable niuepeniiy cotton 
pocket-hiindkerchief full of holes, and per- 
haps the one black worsted glove without 
finger-tops ; and not impossibly the threo- 
pen’iiorth of boiled beef for to-night’s supper ; 
for, finally the “ party ” to bo waited for— the 
party who has money, and believes in the 
scheme ; the party wJio is seldom pimetual, 
and sometimes fails altogether in keeping his 
appointment — but wheu he does come pro- 
duces a pleasurable sensation in llades by 
ilie sight of his clean shirt, uupatclied boots, 
nappy liat and w'alclichmu : — who cries out 
w'ith a loud confident voice, ** What are you 
drinking, gentlemen ? Beer! Pslia — ^have 
something warm ami orders the something 
warm ; and throws down the broad, brave 
five shilling piece to pay for it ; and, with liis 
creaking boots, his shining jewellery, and 
big cigar-case (to say nothing of that new 
silk umbrella, which did it belong to the 
speculator in the blue goggles and check 
trousers opposite would be in less than lialf 
an hour safe in the Times office in Printing 
House Square, in the shape at least, of a 
five and sixpenny advertisement of the 
“Putative nephe\vs and Cousins-german 
Tontine and Mutual Assurance Company,” 
provisionally registered), infuses unutterable 
envy of gold into ragged hunger yonder, 
who whlspe/s to unquenched thirst his 


neighbour, that Tom Lotts has got hold 
of another good card, and what a lucky 
fellow he is! 

Moonaand stars, can anything equal the 
possesses state of mind oi a man with a 


man with a 


Bclieme ! A man walks about, pulls his hair, 
talks folly, writes nonsense, makes a fqol of 
himself about a fair woman. He falls en- 
amoured of a picture, an opera tiuie, a poem 
with a new thought in it. A friend’s good- 
ness moves him quite to forget his own, till 
the friend turns out a rascal. A new country, 
city, house may engross all his admiration, 
observation, appreciation, till he become im- 
mensely bored ; but give him a scheme— a 
project, that he thinks he can make his 
fortune by. Set up /Aal Golden Calf on the 
altar of his heart, and you will never find, 
him writing letters to the Times to complain 
of the length of Mamnion’s liturgy, as some, 
short-breathed Christians do of that of the 
Church of Eiiglaud. Twenty full services a 
day will not bo too much for him. As he walks 
the streets, his scheme precedes him as the pil- 
lar of cloud and fire went before the Israelites 
of old. AVhen he reads the share list in the 
newspapers, the market prices of his com- 
pany stand out in highest .altitude of relief, 
and quote themselves in letters of burnished 
gold. It is a fine day in November when his 
scheme is at premium; it freezes in July 
when it is at discount. There are no names 
in the Couit Guide so aristocratic as those 
in his committee (with power to add to their 
number), lie envies no one. Nor dukes 
tlieir gihlod chariots, nor bucks in the parks 
their hundred guinea horses, nor iiiombers of 
clubs their Pall Mall palaces, nor M.P.’s 
their seats in the House ; nor peers their 
robes, nor carls their yachts, nor mayors 
their cliain.s, nor aldermen their turtle, nor 
squires their broad lands, parks, and deer ; 
nor judges their old port ; nor college dons 
their claret and red mullet ; nor b.vnkers 
their parlours ; nor old ladies their divi- 
dends. All these things and more will be- 
long to him when his scheme pays. The 
rainbow 'waistcoats in the shops are ticketed 
expressly for his eye, to fix themselves on 
his remembrance till the project succeeds, 
and he can buy them. Mr. Bennett is now 
manufacturing gold watches, Mr. Hoby boots, 
Mr. Saiigster jewelled walking-sticks ; Mr. 
Hart is new painting the Trafalgar at Green- 
wich, redecorating the ColJiugwood rooim 
and bottling milk punch by the thousand 
dozen ; Messrs. Hedges and Butler are lay- 
ing down Brunart’s champagne, and Johau- 
uLsberger ; Messrs. Fortnum and Mason ai'a 
importing truffles, ]At6-de-foie-grjis, Narbonne 
honey, &igian ortolans, edible birds’-nests,, 
and Bussian caviare; Messrs. Laurie are build- 
ing carriages with silver axle-boxes, and 
emblazoned hammer-cloths ; Measi's. Day 
and Scott are training two yeai>olds at New- 
market; all expreaSy for him when his 
scheme comes into its property, and be has 
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twenty thousand pounds to spare in trifles. 
Fop that good time coming, Mr. Cubitt is 
running up a few nine-storied houses or so 
down Kensington way ; some htUf dozen 
members of parliament — all staunc* conser- 
vatives of coni'se, as befits men of property — 
are thinking seriously of accepting the Chil- 
teni Hundreds ; and two or three peers of the 
realm are going to the dogs as fast as 
they can, in order lo be sold np, and their 
estates, country houses, manorial rights dis- 
posed of (ill the good time) to the lucky 
possessor of the successful sohorae. Which 
is the philosopher’s stone. Wliicli is the 
latch-key to Thomas Tiddler, his ground. 
Wliioli, even in abeyance, even in the top- 
most turret of a castle in the air, can yet 
comfort, solace, soothe the schemer, making 
him forget luingcr, tliirst, cold, sleeplessness, 
debt, imjiciiding death. Which is Aliiaschar s 
basket of glass, and is locked down often 
into the kennel, with a great clatter, and 
ruin of tumblers, pepper-castci’s, and hopes. 
Yet to have a sclieme, and to believe in it, 
is to be happy, Ho you think Salomon de 
Canx, crazy, ragged, in the Bioetre, did not 
believe that his scheme would triumph 
eventually, ami ho be sent for to Versailles, ! 
while the mad-house keeper and all unbe- 


onr received notions of taste in costume. 
From one imputation, however, they must be 
exempt. Numerous as are their crevices and 
gaps they never disclose the existence of such 
an article as a shii*t. On wet days the soles of 
his boots whistle like blackbirds, or (occasion- 
ally) oysters. He wears a black stock, the 
original satin fabric of which lias gone away 
mournfully into shreds, and shows a dingy 
white substance beneath, wavering in appear- 
ance between sackcloth and buckram. It is 
rumoured that Comey O’Gripper has been a 
hedge schoolmaster, a coast-guard.sman, an 
illicit whisky-distiller, a guager, a sapper and 
miner, a pawnbroker, a surgeon on the coast 
of Africa, a temperance lecturer, a repealer, 
a fishmonger, a parish clerk, an advertising 
agent, a servants’ registry oflice-keeper, a 
supercargo, a collector of rents, a broker’s 
man, an actor, a roulette table-keeper on a 
race-course, a publican, a betting oflice- 
keejier, an itinerant, a lawyer’s clerk, a 
county court bailitf, and a life assurance 
actuary. He confesses himself to have been 
a tacher also to having been in America, 
where he did something considerable in town- 
lots, in the bank-notes known as shin 
plaiaters, and where he was blown up in a 
Mississippi steam-boat ; also to having passed 


lievers in stcam-onginoa were to bo conveyed [ twice through the Insolvent Court. Jlis 
incontinently to tlie gallies ? l)o you think (present profession, and one vhat he glories in, 
that that i^oor worn-out Io3’al gentleman, the j is that of a “ promoter.” A promoter of 
Manjuis of AVorcestcr, cared one jot for the j what ? Companies. He knows of a Jipanish 


hundreds of thousand of pounds he had lost 
ill the king’s service, while lie yet had schemes 
and inventions, which at last turn out 
.successful, and bring him fivnio and fortune ? 
Do you think that the alchemists grudged 
their patrimonies smouldered away in the 
crucible ; or that the poor captain, who 
imagined if he did not perfectly invent the 
long range, was not comforted even on his 
dealh-lied, by the persuasion that the Great 
Mogul, the Grand Serag, the King of Oude, 
the Lama of Thibet, or the Emperor- of Japan, 
must eoine before life was extinct, and buy 
the great invention, though Engli.sh Boards 
of Ordnance, and European potentates 
looked coldly upon it, for millions sterling, 
down ? Ho you think that Corney O’Gri])- 
per yonder, though ragged and peTiniles.s, is 
not nappy while ho has some old “ schame ” 
to propound, or some new one to perfect. | 
Corney has a most puissant and luxuriant 
head of hair — the only thing that is rich 
about him. It is a popular belief that Corney 
scratches his various “scliames ” ready made 
out of this head of hair as the cock in the 
fable did the pearl. At all events his long 
fingers are continually busied in the tufted 
recesses o*^his head-thatch, and as he scratches 
he propounds. His attire is very bad, but 
black. In his very worst phase of costume 
he was never known to wear any waistcoat 
than a black satin one, any coat but a swallow 
tail. Both these articles of apparel show 
much more of the lining than is consonant with 


galleon sunk in the liay of Vera Cruz, in 
Admiral Hosier’s time, with two millions 
five hundred and seventy thousand pounds 
sterling in doubloons, pillar dollars, and 
golden candlesticks destined for the chapel of 
our Lady of CompostelJa, on board. A joint 
stock company is just the thing to fish lier 
up, and secure a bonus of two hundred and 
forty per cent, to every one of the share- 
holders. He only wants a few good men to 
complete the list of directors of the Great 
Female IMoses Company, or Emporium of 
Ladies’ Keady-made Wearing Apparel So- 
ciety. Lend him sixpence and he will be 
enabled provisionally to register the Curing 
Herrings on the North-west Coast of Ireland 
Company. He is to be managing director of 
the Persons condemned to Capital Punish- 
ment Life Assurance Society ; he promoted 
the Joint Stock Housebreakers’ Investment 
Company; the Naval, Military, European, 
and CJeneral Pickpockets Savings Bank and 
Sick Fund ; the Amalgamated Society for 
binding and illustrating Cheesemongers* and 
Trunkraakers’ Wastepaper ; the Mutual Sil- 
ver Snutf-box Voting Company; the Bank- 
rupts’ Guarantee Fund ; and the Insolvents’ 
Provident Institution. But the world has 
dealt hardly with him. No sooner has he 
promoted companies and set them on their 
legs, than solicitors have llbiited, directors 
repudiated him. He has nothing iefft now 
but his inextinguishable brogue, aud his 
inexhaustible invention. He will go on pro- 
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motbg till he goes to utter penury, broken- 
(iuwnedne&s, and the workhouse i and let me 
whisper it to you, among all the wild, impos- 
sible, crazy “ schanies ” to which the tufted 
head of Oorney O’G ripper has given birth, 
there have been some not quite wanting in feasi- 
bility and success. There are at this moment 
companies with lofty-sounding names — with 
earls for chairmen ; companies that spend 
thousands a year in advertisements, and have 
grand oIHces in Cannon Street and branch 
oflices in Waterloo Place — that were in the 
origin promoted by this poor ragged creature, 
who is not too proud to sit on the taproom 
bench in the public-house under Capel Court ; 
who is only too happy to borrow niuepence, 
and who sleeps no one knows where, and 
j feeds on fried hsb, baked potatoes, saveloys, 
penny ham sandwiches and meat pics, wlicu 
ho is lucky enough even to be able to 
procure those simple viands. 

Thus wags the w(»rld in tlie place I do not 
care to name. I wonder what should set — 
humph — Hades — running in my head this 
I evening, and move me to descant upon it, 
I for it is more than a year agone since I was 
I there. What have the pewter pots, the rank 
1 tobacco, the shabby men, the Med beefsteaks 
and onions, the riunui(}i*s of spirits and the 
, sawdust of that old KuglUh Inferno in 
: common with the pier-glass and arabesque 
I decorated mfo, the marble table and crimson 
; velvet couches where I sit, tlio opal-Uke 
scintillating glass of absinthe t am imbibing 
on the great Paris Houle vard, hard by the 
Cafe de I’Opora. I have not been to the 
Pourse to-day, though I know that great 
screaming, ttimbling, tem|)le of Mammon 
well, and of old : its hot, reeking atmosphere, 
the snow storm of torn scraps of paper on its 
pavement ; the great inner and outer rings 
where the bulls and bears otlev, refuse, 
scream, and gesticulate at each other like 
ni.admen ; tlie lofty galleries where crowds of 
idlers, mostly in blouses, lounge with crossed 
arms over the balustrades, lazily listening to 
■ tlie prodigious clamour that rises to the 
; vaulted roof — the Kyrie Kleison of the 
j acolothites of Mammon ; the deceptive 
I frescoes on the cornices that look so like 
bas-reliefs; the ushers in uniform darting 
1 , about with the course of exchange; the 
* municipal guards and gendarmes; the 
nursery maids and children that come en 
’ promenade (where will not nursery maids and 
children come ?), the trebly serried ranks of 
; private carriages, fiacres and cabriolets in the 
t! place outside. Ko, I have not been to the 
' Boui-se. I sit quietly smoking a penny cigar 
' and imbibing eight sous worth of absinthe pre- 
! paratory to going to ray friend Madame 
I Basque's to dinner. Whatever can put Hades 
into my head this December evening I 
wonder. 

This, your Excellency. The cafe \yhere I 
sit (I was all ^unconscious of it before) is 
Hades ; and in its pier-glassed precincts from 


five to seven every evening, sometimes later^ . 
the worshippers of the Golden Calf go through 
their orisons (oh forgive me if 1 am free-., 
tongned !) like the very devil/ For know you 
that the Bourse being closed the gaping for 
gain is by no means closed in the liearts of 
men. They rush to this caf6, hard by the 
Passage de TOp^ia and get up a little 
Bourse of their own — an illegitimate Bourse 
be it understood, and one, when its membei'S 
are detected in flagrante delicto, treated with 
considerable severity by the government. 
Before I have been iu the place ten minutes , 
Sebastopol has been taken, — retaken — ^tbe 
allies defeated — ^kings and emperors assassi- , 
natod twenty times over. Bank notes, Napo- 
leons, and five franc pieces are strewn on the 
table amidst absinthe glasses, dominoes, de- 
canters, and cigar ends. Moustacliiod men 
lean over my shoulder and shake pencils at 
their opposite neighbours fiercely. Seeily men 
sit silent, in corners ; prosperous speculators 
pay with shining gold. Shrieks of vingt-cinq, 
trente, quatre-viiigt-cinq are bandied about 
like insults. It is the old under Capel Court 
Inferno with a few moustaches, some plate- 
glass, and a ribbon or two of the Legion of 
Honour ; Jind as I finisli my, absinthe iu the 
din, I seem to see a Golden Calf on the 
marble, j)late covered-counter, very rampant 
indeed. 


I AN OLD FBENCH TOWN. 

When the railroad train from Paris to 
Strasbourg stopped, for my convenience, at 
the Meaux station, I was much imi>ressed 
with the majestic appcai'auce of the town, 
enclosed in high walls, and dominated by a 
gigantic cathedral of stately architecture, 
wiiicli rose as if out of tlie surrounding roofs 
of houses, that looked like children’s play- 
things in comparison with its size. Inter- 
mixed with these dolls’ houses a whole grove 
of trees tlijow a green drapery across the 
view ; a broad rugged field and a fine avenue 
of limes alone divided me from the entrance 
of the town, and masses of ancient masonry, 
saiinouutcd by modern walls covered with 
thick ivy, j)ointed out to me the spot where 
the once famous strong castle — now the 
prison — stood, A few minutes’ walk brought 
me into the street, with luy baggage pre- 
ceding on a truck ; for nothing in the shape 
of omnibus or cab was at the station for the 
use of tx’avellers, although a train has long 
nm on Sundays from Paris to Meaux ex- J 
ciusively. Having heard of this fact, ex- 
pected to see great bustle and much gaiet}*, 
and was singularly surprised at the total 
silence, except of birds, and the absence of 
movement in the grass-grown streets. As I 
had desired to be conducted to an hotel with 
a garden, taking it for granted that suc^'a 
place existed at a town said to be frequented 
by Parisians, it liad been decided for me that 
my haven of refuge should bo La Sirdne. 
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Avliere I arrived and was welcomed by a large, 
slovenly, benevolent-looking landlady, who, 
having scaniied my dusty dress and given a 
glance at my well-worn trunks, seemed for a 
moment to hesitate as to the sort of apartment 
I should be indulged in ; but a mystic sign 
from ni}' apparently artless porter, and a 
rapi<l look at the English name inscribed on 
my chattels, settled her doubts, and I instantly 
took possession of a spacious apartment on 
the first floor, where I became instantly aware 
that instinct had not deceived me, and that 1 
was in the land of gardens. Two fahiiloiisly- 
enormons windows opened to a balcony, wdiich 
hung over a large flower and fruit garden, 
filled to overflowing with shrubs and trees, 
all glo^\ing ill the richest luxuriance of 
August. One look was sufficient to show 
tliat my liost, wlio was busy there, was a dis- 
tingiiislicd amateur, and my first business 
w'as to watch him as he arranged, along a 
carved parajiet before a temple, a whole host 
of small pots, containing apparently every 
variety of cactus that capricious nature in 
her sportive moods has invented. My host 
wore the costume not of a gm-dcncr, but of u 
cook ; and I felt convinced that one who wa^ 
so neat-handed as regarded his flowers would 
be able to satisfy tiie appetite which I liacl 
brought with me, in the most approved st\Je. 
“Why iifd I ” said my hostess ; “ was m»t my 
husband chiof cook in the household of the 
Emjjcror ? — I mean the first — and did he not 
accoiiijjaTiy the Emju’ess Josephine to the 
chateau do Navarre, near Evreux, where she 
went wlou the two separated ? ITis delight 
is in serving a dinner to those wlio under- 
stand it ; and he knows what English taste 
of the first order is well enough, for lie lived 

for ten years with Milor M , who was not 

easdy pleased.” I remarked that the hotel 
did not appear to be crowdt^d at that moment, 
— to which she answered, that the fashion for 
iMeaux avus entirely past, and now that the 
lino to Strasbourg wfis completotl, it was a 
rarity to hidiold a stranger. English milors, 
however, she informed me, were in tlie habit 
of cornin^f to Siiene with tlieir families, and 
there taking up their abode for months, in 
the summer, for the sake of the dinners and 
the gardens, which, hhc flattered hersedf, were 
unrivalled in her establishment. “You can 
do whatever you please,” she added, patroniz- 
ingly, “and sliall have the salon that oyiens to 
the gartlen for your dining-room. No one 
will interrupt you ; there is only a French 
captain of hussars here, who is out all day 4 
the whole mausion is yoiir own.” 

I found every particular exact as Madame 
la Sirdne had named it ; and during the week 
I stayed at Meaux, I was not a latle amused 
by my observations. The house had evidently, 
in former times, been the rcsid.euce of a 
nobleman, — its fine staircases, long passages, 
lofty rooms with carved ceilings, and general 
style /d' building, proclaiming its ari.stocratic 
character. There was an entire repose about 


j its dignified walls and roofs and gables — a 
; grace in its antique garden walks and bowers, 
j — a richness in its numerous hot-liouses and 
I graperies, that did not belong to a mere hotel, 

I At one side of the garden along low building. 

I very much decorated, was altogether out of 
} keeping with the rest, and when I was ad- 

I mittt d by mv friendly liostess to its interior, 

I I nndersLood when and how profits might 
accrue to the keeper of what seemed the 
ghost of an hostelry, wliicli appeared to 
exist only on memories of the past. This 
chamber w^as, 1 found, dedicated to wedding 
dinners, balls, concerts, and the like ; and its 
crimson and wliite draperies, numerous look- 
ing-ghisses, and yet uii faded garlands, proved 
that even in the tranquil town of Meaux the 
neighbourhood of the great capital had set an 
example not neglected, and that gaiety and 
enjoyment found a spot in which to indulge 
on occasion. 

“^ly lmsV)aTul and T arc no longer young,” 
said fja Sironc — a Frenchwoman never men- 
tions the woid “old” — “and after a long life 
of hard work, we are content to take things 
easy now. Our children are married ; xve 
have long lived in the chliteau ; we like onr 
garden ; why leave it for a smaller ? and w'o 
do not w'aiit for visitors enough. The reputa- 
lioM of the dinners of the SirOne is suflicient.” 

iVIy host had, besitlcs his flowers, a little 
treasure, of whicli he was very tender, and 
wliuh he k(q)t in his own private sanctum 
clo^o to the bar, where his wife always sat 
with her spectacles on, writing, or appearing 
to write, in a huge book, the details of her 
hou.sekeoping. Tin’s treasure, when we be- 
came intimate, was duly shown to me. It was 
a coloured print, after :i miniature of Isabey, 
of the Empress Josephine herself, given to 
him wdtli her own hand, and pronounced by 
her adoring and regi’etful admirer the very 
i»e.st likeness tlnit was ever done. Indeed [ 
could well believe so, for the face had an 
expression of amiability and kindness, such 
;i.s the u.sual portraits rarely give. The large 
dark brown eyes were soft and smiling, the 
mouth was peculiarly sweet, and a dimple 
was on each side of the rounded cheeks. 
“That’s ^\hat she really was,” said my host 
with a High ; “the best woman that ever 
breatlied, and made up of goodness and 
grace.” Grace, as the French understand the 
word, is the quality always insisted on as the 
attril)ute of Josephine, whoso name always 
awakens a tender feeling in the hearts of all ; 
and the remark frequently follows it, “Ah, it 
was an evil day for the Emperor wlien they 
parted i ” Josephine, like Mary Stuart, is 
destined to excite interest, and in her fate all 
her foibles are forgotten. Maiie Antoinetste 
has harder measure, altliough her friend^ and 
foes are many, and energetic too. The tide, 
however, of sympathy ebbs and flows accord- 
ing to events ; and the star of the gentle 
grandmother of the second Emperor is at 
present in the ascendant. Mine host’s por- 
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trait has therefore had its dust brushed off, | 
and is the observed of all observers at the 
Sirdne at Mcaux. 

The true object of a visit to this 
aircient capital of La Brie, once a place 
of immense importance, is the cathedral; 
which is one of the finest in this part of 
ITrancp, and in its grandeur and gloomy 
solemnity is most imposing. Destroyed several 
times, its latest drate is of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and all that the fury of religious and 
revolutionary animosity lias left of it is ex- 
quisite. Tlie Calvinists, whose head quarters 
at one time was Meaux, did all they could to 
get rid of its fine tombs and statues. Never- 
theless, it is rich in sculptured galleries and 
majestic columns. There are no remains of 
the beautiful monument of a certain Countess 
Marie, uhieh once stood between the two 
pillars <»f the sanctuary, aiid before which a 
torch was always kept burning. It was 
customary, after incense had been offered 
at the altars, for the olHciating judest, 
before his task was ended, to cast the 
holy perfume three times over her tomb in 
grateful remembrance of the luMiefits she had 
conferred on the church. This <k>untess 
Marie was tlie mother of the famous Thibault 
Count of Champagne and Brie, wlmso hope- 
less love for Blarielio of Castile lias been so 
often sung by tlie troubcadours. Her saucy 
littlf' son, Saint Louis, on one occasion took 
the liVierty of adding to his mortiiication at 
the beautiful queen’s coldness by t la-owing a 
soft cheese of Brio in tluj wnrrior Count’s 
face, much to the amusement of the courtiei-s. 
The cheeses of Brie are as good now as they 
were then ; when a spoilt child, according to 
poets* history, causc<l a furious war. 

In the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament is the 
rcTiiains of a tomb which has b(‘en a good 
deal mutilated ; but on the walls, between a 
series of delicate little arches and cohimiis, 
can still be traced a fresco j)Minling, not 
wliolly effaced. This painting, ns well as two 
figures on the tomb, represciite.<l a man ami 
Ins wife, whose names arc still romcin bored in 
Meaux, after every other name connected witli 
the history of the province has failed. Joan 
Boze, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
founded this chapel, and was here buried 
with his wife. He was a citizen of groat wealth 
and greater benevolence ; ami, in order to 
render essential service to his fellow towns- 
men in time of real need ; and, in imitation 
of the patriarch, bought up corn wdieii it 
could be had cheap, and sold it on the lowest 
terms when it was too dear in the market 
to afford the people sufficient sustenance. 
He founded a hospital for the blind, and left 
funds in perpetuity to support it. What 
became or them in the numerous over- 
turnings of the town, does not appear ; but a 
.lesuit seminary exists where the hospital 
stood, and the arms and bust of Jean Roze 
are still over the entrance. 

Connoisseurs say that the nave of the 


cathedral is too short, but the effect is to 
make the building appear of gigantic height, 
and it seems to me a beauty rather than a 
defect. There is a fine organ, and I for- 
tunately strolled into the church just as a 
rehearsal was going on for a grand ceremony 
the following day; and had the advantage of 
hearing a splendid anthem, which stole 
through tlie empty, silent aisles, as if for 
my special delight, as I sat concealed behind 
one of the immense groups of pillars dose 
to the pulpit, the panels of which are the 
same as those of Bossuet’s time. 

Since my visit the long-lost tomb of Bossuet . 
has been discovered in this cathedral. On the 
fifteenth of last November the leaden coffin 
was opened by order of the Bishop of Meaux. 
The folds of linen that covered Bossuet’s 
head were cut away with a pair of scissors, 
and the features were seen to bo very little 
changed, considering that the body had been 
V*ia*ie(l a century and a half. The licail was 
leaning a little to the right, like to that of a 
person asleep. The left part of the face was 
exceedingly well preserved, and at once 
reminded the lookers-on of Rigaud’s poi-trait 
of Bossuet. The white hair, and the mous- 
taches and iriipcri.'il were visible. When it was 
known that the features could be seen, the 
cathedi-al was crowded. Glass was fixed over 
the face so as to preserve it from the external 
air, and a funeral service was performed, at 
which the bisluip ofiiciateil. Pontifical orna- 
ments covcreil the coffin ; a crosier was 
])laccil close to it ; and Bossuet once more 
aj)pearcd as bishop in his own cathedral. 
After the mass the crowd walked round 
to see the features of the deceased. The 
coffin was replaced in the evening in the 
vault. 

When t walked about the town with 
the pastor of the Protestant flock — the rem- 
nant of those who at one time were so 
ijumei'ous in Mcaux — he called my attention 
to the spot where a great number of those of 
his ercoil were burnt for heresy. 1 went 
to the Protestant chapel ; which is very 
well built at government expense. I found 
the congregation singularly small, and all 
peasants. The subject which the preacher 
had selected was the Revolution of China ; | 

and, to give weight to his eloquence, he 
reail a long account from a newspaper 
of two years old, in which the Chinese 
rebels are proved to be good Pi-otestants. 
What benefit his flock ilerived from this 
information I know not ; but I observed 
that very little attention was paid to it by 
the little boys who sat in a row on a ‘ 
bench, or the old women who slept behind 
them, and who were only roused up at the 
giving out of the hymn, in which all assisted 
with much animation. The house granted to 
the Protestant minister is one which, for- 
merly belonged to Bossuet. 

I was strolling iii search of the castle— 
which is now, I found, only a name — and was 
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passing the palace of the archhisliop, merely 
glancing at the building, when 1 was iiivittcl 
to enter by a very smart gentleman in black, 
with elaborately curled hair and a thick 
gold chain over his satin waistcoat. He 
courteously conducted me up the famous 
tower staircase ; which, similar to that in 
the Castle of Amboiso, inclines so gently, 
without steps, that mules w^ere accustomed to 
carry their loads to the highest juu t. It now 
reaches uo higher than the second floor, wliere 
it stops abruptly at a fine gothic window on a 
landing-place. The roof is arclicd and carved, 
I and in perfect repair. TJie rest of the 
palace has been rebuilt at dillerent times, 
and is very handsome. The dry-rubbed floors 
of the numerous saloons are as bright as look- 
ing-glass, and the lieavy draperies and massive 
furniture of the time of tlie Empire, give a 
dignified air to the abode where the benevo- 
lent Bossuet resided when Bishop of Meaiix. 
His chamber and cabinet, and the window 
with small panes looking over a pretty ter- 
race and garden, were restored by Napoleon 
the First, and remain as in old times ; when 
he sat there and reflected for the good of his 
kind. An excellent portrait of him hangs 
in the chief room, which my polite friend 
])rouoiuiced the very best lliat was ever done. 
There was much importance in the manner 
of my guide w^Uh the gold chain. He spoke of 
having iravelledwitliMonseignouv — by whom 
he ineajit the present bishop ; also of persons 
and places connected with the bishopric, and, 
on the whole, impressed me with so much awe 
that 1 felt sure he was at least the private se- 
cretary of that dignitary, with whom he was 
alu ays associated as “ we.” He made me particu- 
larly observe a clock which had been presented 
by Napoleon the First to the then reigning 
prelate. It was a pretty toy of the .sort ; the 
face of purple enamel, with a border of large 
pf’arlsj the supjiorters two spliynxes of 
Sjvres china, and Grecian figures in the 
coriect taste of the time. Tlic clock tells 
the hours and minutes, and the phases of 
the moon. Some fabulous English milor is 
on record as Ijaving ollered a fabulous price 
for this Wonder. 

My guide and I parted at the foot 
j of the winding way without steps ; and my 
j coiifusiou was great as to whether I dared 
I olfer to so distinguished a personage the 
i gratuity which trembled in iiiy hand. I had 
j reason to rejoice that I overcame my foolish 
shame when, on inquiring of the porter the 
( quality of my Virgil, 1 was told he was the 
valet of the bishop. 

Tlie most antique part of the town of 
Meaux is that part called the Ooriiillon, or 
Marche: the market-place itself is said to 
have remained unchanged since the four- 
teenth century, aud several hall-timbered 
houses round the great square retain their 
ancient exteriors. No trace, however, is 
found of the citadel whence Du^uesclin and 
the Count of Foix, besieged by the Baiisians 


and betrayed by the townspeople, made that 
colebratcd sortie so often described, and rode 
down the Jacqu6rie, whose hosts fled before 
two resolute knights, who thus delivered the 
terrified ladie.s shut np in a tower, where they 
awaite<l a terrible fate, which they expected 
to share with the young dauphiness their 
mistress. Few towns have been so often divided 
against themselves as Moaux has been. Some- 
Limes the counLs and their vassals, sometimes 
the citizensand besiegingPansians,entrenchcd 
thciii.selvtvs ill the respective fortress belong- 
ing to eacli side of the two rivers and the 
Canal dc TOurque. The Calvinists and Ca- 
tholics were continually defending them- 
selves against each other in the two se- 
parate parts of the town, till both 
strongholds were at length destroyed, and 
all contentions, in arms at least, at an 
end. 

There was always great jealousy between 
thoho who lived in the Cornilloii and those of 
the Castle side, and any infringement of 
their rights was violently resented. The 
memory of *a disagreement between the 
bailli of the town and the chapter of the 
cathedral is preserved in the name of one of 
the doors of the cathedral, whicli is called 
Manga ni i. Guillot M augarui, it seems, was a 
notorious malefactor, who, being taken, re- 
ceived smumaiy justice at the hands of the 
bailli, Gace, of Meaux, who had him hanged 
on the spot before the cathedral. Now, the 
chajiler had the right of punishing any 
otlendcr in their own jurisdiction, and 
the members of tluit reverend body were 
highly indignant at the liberty taken b}’ the 
the civil magistrate. Thereupon they went 
to law, and carrieil ou a suit for seven 
years against Gace, who was at length, 
condemned to forfeit five hundred livres, 
to iiay the law exiieiises, aud moreover 
was ordered to ]»rovide a wooden figure 
having the semblance of a man, to place the 
said figure in a car, and see it conducted to 
the market-place, where the effigy was to be 
hanged, then taken down aud brought back 
to tile spot where the real execution Jiad 
taken place, and there the figure was to be 
given into the hands of the chapter by tJio 
bailli, bareheaded and asking pardon. To 
ail this ceremony the magistrate demurred, 
aud, resolving not so to compromise his 
dignity, appealed to Charles the Wise, then 
king, who endeavoured to compromise the 
matter by ordering Gace to perform a part 
of the drama enjoined. Tlie latter con- 
tented himself by taking his lay figure 
and putting it down between the two doors 
where lie had hanged the culprit, leaving 
it for the churchmen to do wliat they 
pleased with it. The chapter was furious 
at this unceremonious proceeding, and kept 
up the quarrel stoutly ; at last they were 
satisfied with hanging up the effigy at 
the church door, where Maugarni remiuncd 
for about two ceuturie.s, tilPhe sba).’ed the ' 
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fate of lie betters, and was made a bonfire of 
by the Huguenots, when the calbedral fell 
into their bauds. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTn. 

The “ bearing up better tlian likely ” was a 
terrible strain upon Margaret. Sometimes she 
thought she must give way, and cry out with 
her pain, as the sudden sharp thought came 
across her, even during her apparently cheerful 
conversations with her father, that she had no 
longer a mother. About Frederick, too, 
there was great uneasiness. The Sunday 
post inU'J veued, and interfered with their 
London letters ; and on Tuesday Margaret 
was surprised and disheartened to find that 
there was still no letter. She was quite in 
the dark as to his plans, and her iatlier was 
miserable at all this uncertainty. It broke 
in upon his lately acquired habit of sitting 
still in one easy chair for half a day together, 
lie kejit pacing up and down the room ; then 
out of it; and she heard him upon the landing 
opening and shutting the bed-room doors, 
without any apparent object. She tried to 
tranquillise him by reading aloud ; but it 
was evident he could not listen for long 
to<^ether. How thankful she was then that 
she had kept to herself the additional cause 
for anxiety produced by their eiicounlcr 
with Leonards. She was thankful to hear 
Mr. Thornton announced. His visit wuuhl 
force her father’s tlioiighls into another 
channel. 

Jle came up straight to her father, whose 
hands ho took and wrung without a word — 
hohling theih in his for a minute or tw^o, 
during which time his face, his eyes, his look, 
told of more sympathy than couhl be put 
into words. Tlieii he turned to Nlargarct. 
Not “ better than likely ” did slie look. Her 
stately beauty was dimmed with much 
watching and with many tears. The ex- 
pression on her counteiiaiiccs was of gentle 
l)atient sadness — nay of po.sitive lu'osent 
sulfering. He had not meant to greet her 
otherwise than with his late studied coldness 
of demeanour ; but he could not help going 
up to her, as she stood a little aside, rendered 
timid by the uncertainty of his manner of 
late, and saying the few necessary common- 
phico words in so tender a tone of voice that 
her eyes filled with tears, and she turned 
away to hide her emotion. She took her 
work and sate down very qiiiet and silent. 
Mr. Thornton’s heart beat quick and strong, 
and for the time he utterly forgot the Out- 
wood lane. He tried to talk to Mr. Hale ; 
and — his presence always a certain kind of 
pleasure to Mr. JELale, as his power and deci- 
sion made him, and his opinions, a safe sure 


port — was unusually agreeable to her father^ 
as Margaret saw. 

Presently Dixon came to the door and 
said, “ Miss Hale, you ai*e wanted.” 

Dixon’s manner was so flurried that Mar- 
garet turned sick at heart. Something had 
happened to Fred. She had no doubt of 
that. It was well that her father and Mr. 
Thornton were so much occupied by their 
conversation. 

“What is it, Dixon?” asked Margaret, 
the moment she had shut the drawing-room 
door. 

“ Come this way, miss,” said Dixon, opening 
the door of what had been Mrs. Hale’s bed- 
chamber, now Margaret’s, for her father 
refused to sleep there again after Ins wife’s 
death. “ It’s nothing, miss,” said Dixon, 
clicking a little. “ Only a police-inspector. 

He wants to see you, miss. But I dare say, it’s 
about nothing at all.” 

“ Did he name — ” asked Margaret, almost 
iuaudibly. 

“ No, miss ; he named nothing. He only 
asked if you lived here, and if he could 
speak to you. JMartha went to the door, and 
let him in ; she has shown him into master’s 
study. I went to him myself, to try if that 
would do; but no — it’s you, miss, be wants.” 

aMargai et did not speak again till her hand j 
was on^ the lock of the study door. Here she ! 
turned lound and said, “ Take care pajia does 
not come down. Mr. Thornton is with him 
now.” 

The insj lector was almost daunted by the 
haughtiness of her manner as she entered. 
There was something of indignation expressed 
ill lier coiintenanee, but so kej^t down and 
controlled that it gave her a superb ail' of 
disilain. There was no surprise, no curiosity. 
JShe stood awaiting the opening of his businesa 
there. Not a ipiestion did she ask. 

“ I beg your pardon, ma’am, but my duty 
obliges me to ask you a few plain questions. 

A man has died in the Infirmary in conse- 
quence of a fall, received at Ontwood statioill 
between the 110111*8 of live find six on Thursday 
evening, the twenty -sixth instant. At the 
time, this fall did not seem of much conse- 
quence ; but it was rendered fatal, the doctors 
say, by the presence of some internal com- 
plaint, and tlie man’s own habit of drinking.’^ 

The large dark eyes, gazing straight into 
the inspector’s face, dilated .a little. Other- 
wise there wius no motion perceptible to hia 
experioiieed observation. Her lips swelled 
out into a richer curve than ordinal y, owing 
to the enforced tension of the muscles, but 
lie did not know what was their usual 
appearance, so as to recognise the unwonted 
suiioii defiance of the firm sweeping lines. ^ 
She never blenched or trembled. She fixed 
liim with her eye. Now — as he paused before 
going oil, she saitl, almost as if she would en- 
courage him in tolling his tale — “ Well- 
go oil ! ” 

“ It is supposed that an inquest will have 
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to be held ; there is some slight evidence to 
prove that the blow, or push, or scuffle that 
caused the fall, was provoked by tliis poor 
fellow’s half-tipsy impei-tinencc to a 3'ouiig 
lady, walking with the man who pushed the 
deceased over the edge of the platform. This 
much was observed by some one on the plat- 
form, who, however, thought no more about 
the matter, as tlie blow seemed of slight con- 
sequence. There is also some reason to 
ideiiiify the lady with 3‘onrscif ; in wliich 
case — ” 

‘ “ I was not tliere,” said Margaret, still 

keeping her expressionless eyes fixed on his 
face, with the unconscious look of a sleep- 
walker. 

I The inspector bowed, but did not s])cak. 
j Tlie lady standing before him showed no 
emotion, no fluttering fear, no anxiety, no 
desire to end the interview. The information 
he had received was very vague ; one of the 
porters rushing out to be in readiness for the 
train had seen a scullle, at Ihc other end of 
the jdatform, between Leonards ami a gen- 
tleman accompanied by a huly, but heartl no 
noise ; and before the train had got to its full 
I speed after starting, he had been almost 
knocked down by the headlong run of the 
enraged lialf-intoxicated Leonards, swearing 
and eiu'sing awfully. lie had not Ihought 
any more about it, till his evidence was 
route<l out ))y the inspector, wIjo, on making 
some farlher inquiry at the railroad station, 
had heard from tlie slatioii-ina.sicr that a 
young hnly and gentleman had b<‘en there 
; about that hour — the lady rein ark abl}’^ iiaiid- 
i some — and said, by some grocer’s assi.r.taiit 
I present at the time, to be a Miss Hale, living 
|| at Oramiitoii, whose family dealt at hia shop. 

There was no eei-tainty that the one lad3’^ and 
I gentleman were identical willi the other pair, 

I but tliere was great probabilily. Leonards 
! himself had gone, half mad wiih rage .and 
pain, to the nearest gin-palacc for comfort; 
j^d his tip-y words had not been attended to 
by the busy waiters there ; tlie3^, however, 
remembered his starting tip and cursing him- 
self for not liaviiiir sooner thought of the elec- 
tric telegra];h, for some purpose unknown ; 
and they believed that lie left with the idea of 
going there. On his way, overcome by pain 
I or drink, he had lain down in the rnud, where 
i the police had found him and taken him to 
: the Infirmary : there he liad never re- 

j covered suflicient consciousness to give any 
i' distinct account of his fall, altliough once or 

I twicehe Madhadglimmeringsofsfn.M) suflicient 
i to make the authorities send for the nearest 

I I magistrate, n hopes that he miglit l»e able to 
take down the dying man’s deposition of the 
cause of his death. But when the magir^trate 
had come, he was rambling about being at 

I sea, and mixing up names of captains and 
lieutenants in an indistinct manner with those 
of his fellow porters at the railway ; and his 
last wonla were a curse on the Cornish 
trick ” which bad, he said, made him a hun- 


dred pounds poorer than ho ought to have 
been. The inspector ran all this over in hia 
mind — the vagueness of the evidence to prove 
that Margaret had been at the station — the 
unflinching calm denial which she gave to 
snch a supposition. She stood awaiting his 
next word with a composure that appeared 
siijn-eme. 

“Then, madam, I have your denial that 
you were the lady accompanying the gentleman 
who struck the blow, or gave the push, which 
caused the death of this poor man ? ** 

A quick sharp pain went through Mar- 
garet’s brain. “ Oh God ! that I knew Fro- 
<lerick were s.afe ! ” A deep observer of 
human countenances might have seen the 
momentary agony shoot out of her great 
gloom 3' eyes, like the torture of some crea- 
ture brought to bay. But the inspector was 
a verv*^ keen, though not a very deep observer, 
lie Avas a little struck notwithstanding by the 
form of tlie answer, which sounded like a 
mechanical repetition of her first repl3' — not 
clianged and modilied in shape so as to meet 
his last question. 

“1 was not there,” said she, slowly and 
heavily. And all tliis time she never clostil I 
her eyes, or ceased from tliat glassy, dream- | 
like stale. His quick suspicions were i 
aroused by tliis dull echo of her former , 
<Ieuial. it was as if she had forced herself i 
to one untruth, and liad been stunned out of 
all pow’cr of V{»r3nng it. 

He put up his book of notes in a very j 
deliberalc manner. Then he looked up ; she '■ 
had not moved any more than if she had 
bct-n sonic groat I>g 3 q 7 tian statue. | 

“ I hope you will not think mo impertinent i 
when I say that I may have to call on you again, j 
I may have to summon you to appear on tlio 
inquesf, and prove an alibi, if my witnesses*’ 

(it was but orio who had recognised her) j 
“persist in deposing to your presence at the j 
nnfoitunate event.” He looked at her ■ 
sharph'. She w’as still perfectly quiet — no I 
change of colour, or darker shadow of guill, j 
on her proud face. He thought to have set*n | 
her wince : ho dhl not know Margaret Hale. ! 
He w'as a little abashed by her regal compo- j 
.sure. It must have been a iiiistako of , 
identity. Ho w'eTit on : ’ | 

“It is very unlikely, ma’am, that T shall 
have to do anything of the kind. I 
liope yon will excuse mo for doing what 
is only my duty, although it may appear 
iriipprtin«*nt.” 

Margaret bowled her head as he went 
towards the door. Her lips were stiff aiul 
<]ry. She could not apeak even the common 
words of farewell. But suddenly she walked 
forwards, and opened the study door, and 
precedeii him to the door of the house, which 
bhc threw wide open for his exit. Slie kept 
her eyes upon him in the same dull, fixed 
manner, until ho was fairly out of the house. 

She shut the door, and went Jhalf-way into 
the study ; then turned back, as if moved by 
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some passionate impulse, and locked the door< 
inside. I 

Then she went into the study, paused — 
tottered forward — paused again— swayed for 
an instant where slie stood, and fell prone on 
the floor in a dead swoon. 

CHAPTKR THB THinTT-FriTTH. 

Mr. Thorxtoit sate on and on. He felt that 
his corap.-my gave pleasure to Mr. Hale ; and 
was touched by the halt-spoken wishful 
entreaty that he would remain a little longer 
— the plaintive “Don’t go yet,” which his 
poor friend put forth from time to time. He 
wondered Margaret did not return ; but it 
was with no view of seeing her that he lin- 
gered, For the honr — and in the. presence of 
one who was so thoroughly feeling the nothing- 
ness of earth — ho was reasonable and self- 
controlled. He was deeply interested in all 
her hither said 

Of death, and of the heavy lull, 

And of the brain that has grown dull. 

It ivas curious how the presence of Mr. 
Thornton had power over Mr. Hale to make 
him unlock the secret thoughts which he kept 
shut up even from Margaret. Whether it was 
that her sympathy would be so keen, and 
show itself in so lively a niajinor, that he 
was afraid of the reaction upon himself; 
or whether it was that to his speculative 
mind all kinds of doubts presented themselves 
at such a time, pleading and crying aloud to 
be resolved into certainties, and that 
he knew she would have shrunk from 
the expression of any such doubts — Jiay, 
from liini himself as capable of conceiving them 
— w hatevor was the reason, he could unburden 
himself better to Mr. 'rhoniton than to her 
of all the thoughts and fancies and fears that 
liad been frost-bound in his brain till now. 
Mr. Thornton said very little ; but every 
sentence he uttered ad<led to Mr. Hale’s reli- 
ance and regard for him. Was it that he 
paused in the expression of some remembered 
ag»/ny, Mr. Thornton’s two or three words 
woufd complete the sentence, and show how 
dce[>ly its meaning was entered into. Was it 
a doubt — a fear — wandering uncertainty 
seeking rest, but finiling none — so tear- 
blinded were its eyes — Mr. Thornton, instead 
of being shocked, seemed to have passed 
through that very stage of thought himself^ 
and could s uggest where the exact ray of 
light was to be found, which should make 
tlie dark i»laces plain. Man of action a.s he 
was, busy in the world’s great battle, there 
was a deeper religion binding him to (iod in 
his heart, in spite of his strong wilfulness, 
through all his mistakes, than Mr. Hale had 
ever dreamed. They never spoke of such 
things again, as it happened ; but this one 
conversation made them peculiar people to 
each other ; knit them together, in a way 
which no loose iiidisciiminate talking about 
sacred things can ever accomplish. When 


all are admitted, how can thei'e be a Holy of 
Holies 1 

And all this while, Margaret lay as .still 
and white as death on the study floor ! She 
liad sunk under her burden. It liad been 
heavy in weight and long carried ; and she 
had been very meek and patient, till all at 
once her faith had given way, and she had 
groped in vain for help ! There was a pitiful 
contraction of suffering upon her beautiful 
brows, although there was no other sign of 
conscioiisneK.s remaining. The mouth — a 
little while ago, so sullenly projected in defi- 
ance — was relaxed and livid. 

K par cite ile la sua labbia si mova 
tJno Boave e picn d’amore, 

Chi va dicendo a raiiiina : sospiral 

The first symptom of returning life was a 
quivering about the lips — a little mute 
soundless attempt at speech ; but the eyes 
were still closed ; and the quivering sank into 
stillness. Then feebly leaning on her arms 
for an instant to steady herself, Margaret 
gathered herself up, and rose. Her comb 
had fallen out of her hair; and with an intui- 
tive desire to efface the traces of weakness, 
and bring herself into order again, she sought 
for it, although from time to time, in the 
course of the search, she had to sit down and 
recover strength. Her head drooped for- 
wards — her liaiicia meekly laid one upon 
the other — she tried to recall the force of her 
temptation, by endeavouring to remember 
the d(‘tHils wldch had thrown her into such 
deadly fright ; but she could not. She only 
understood two facts — that Frederick had 
been in rlanger of being pursued and detected 
in London, as not only guihy of manslaughter, 
but as the more unpardonable loader of the 
mutiny, and that she had lied to save him. 
^’here was one comfort ; her lie had saved 
liiin, if only by gaining some additional time. 
If the inspector came again to-morrow, after 
she had received the letter she longed 
for to assure her of her brother’s safety, 
[she would brave .shame, and stand in her 
bitter pimaiice — she, the lofty Margaret— 
acknowledging before a crowded justice-room, 
if need were, that she had been as “ a dog, 
and done this thing.” But if ho came 
before she lieard from Frederick ; if he 
returned, as he had half threatened, in a 
few hours, why ! she would tell that lie 
again ; though how the words would come 
out, after all this terrible pause for reflection 
and self-reproach, without betraying her 
falsehood, slie did not know, she could not 
tell. But her repetition of it would gain time 
— time for Frederick. 

She was roused by Dixon’s entrance into 
the room. Dixon had just been letting out 
Mr. Thornton. 

He had hardly gone ten steps in the street, 
before a passing omnibus stopped close by 
him, and a man got down, and came up to 
him, touching his hat as he did 60« It was 
the police-inspector. 
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Mr. Thornton had obtained for him his first 
situation in the police, and had heard from 
time^to time of the progress of his proteg6, 
but they had not often met, and at first Mr. 
TliorntonMid not remember him. 

“My name is Watson, George Watson, 
sir, that you got — ” 

“Ah, yes I I recollect. Why you are 
getting oil famously, I hear.” 

“ Yes, sir. I ouglit to thank you, sir. But 
it is on a little matter of business I made so 
bold as to speak to you now. I believe you 
were the magistrate who attended to lake 
down the deposition of a poor man who died 
in the Infirmary last night.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Tliornlon. “I went 
and heard some kindof aranibling statement, 
which the clerk said was of no great use. 1 
am afraid Im was but a drunken fellow, 
though there is no doubt be came to his 
death by violence at last. One of my mother’s 
servants was engfiged to him, I believe, and 
she is in great distress to-day. What about 
him ? ” 

“Why, sir, his death is oddly mixed up 
with somebody in tlie bouse I saw you coiu- 
iug out of just now ; it was a Mr. Hale’s, 1 
believe.” 

“Yes ! ” said Mr. Thornton, turning sharp 
round and looking into the inspector’s face 
with sudden interest. “ AVhat about it ? ” 

“ Why, sir, it seems to me that I have got 
a pretty distinct chain of evidence, inculpating 
a gentleman, who was walking with Jitiss 
Hale [ h.at night at the Outwood station, as 
the mail who struck or pushed Leonards off 
the platform and sc caused his death. Bitt 
the young lady denies that she was there at 
the time.” 

“ Miss Hale denies she was there ! ” re- 
peated Mr. Thornton, in an altered voice. 
“ Tell me, what evening was it ? What 
time ] ” 

“About six o’clock, on the evening of 
Thui'stlay, the twenty-sixth instant.” 

T'hey walked on side by side in silence for 
a minute or two. The inspector was the first 
to speak. 

“You see, sir, there is like to be a coroner’s 
inquest ; an<l I’ve got a young man who is 
pretty positive, — at least he was at first ; — 
since ho has heard of the young lady’s denial, 
he .says he should not like to swear ; but still 
he’s pretty positive that he saw Miss Hale at 
the station, walking about with a gentleman not 
five minutes before the time, when one of the 
portei-s saw a scuffle, which he set down to 
some of Leonards’ impudence — but which led 
to the fall which caused his death. And see- 
ing you come out of the very house, sir, I 
thought 1 might make bold to ask if— -you 
see, it’s always awkward having to do with 
cases of disputed identity, and one doesn’t 
like to doubt the word of a respectable young 
woman unless one has strong proof to the 
contrary.” 

“And she denied having been at tho 


station that evening ! ” repeated Mr. Thorn- 
ton, in a low, brooding tone. 

“Yes, sir, twice over, as distinct as could 
be. I told her I should call again, but seeing 
you just as I was on my way back from 
questioning the young man who said it was 
her, I thought I would ask your advice, both 
as the magistrate who saw Leonards on his 
deathbed, and as the gentleman who got 
my berth in the force.” 

“ You were quite right,” said Mr. Thorn- 
ton. “Don’t take any steps till you have 
seen me again.” 

“The young lady will expect me to call, 
from what I said.” 

“ I only want to delay you an hour. It’s 
now three, (yome to my warehouse at four.” 

“ Very well, sir ! ” 

And they parted company, Mr. Thornton 
hurried to his warehouse, and, sterrdy for- 
bidding his clerks to allow any one to in- 
terrupt him, he went his way to his own 
private room, juid locked the door. Then 
he indulged himself in the torture of think- 
ing it all over, and realising every detail. 
How could he have lulled himself into the 
unsuspicious calm in which her te.arliil im.age 
bad mirrored itself not two hours before, 
till he liad weakly pitied her and yearned 
towards lier, and forgotten the savage, dis- 
trustful jealousy with which the sight of 
her — and that uiikcuown to him — at such an 
hour— in such a place — had inspired him ! 

I I low couhl one so jmre have stooped 
I from her decorous and noble manner of bear- | 
ing ! But Avas it decorous — was it ? He hated 
himself for the idea that forced itself upon 
him just for an instant— no more — and yet, 
while it was present, thrilled liini with its old 
j)otcncy of attraction towards her image. 
And then this falsehood— how terrible must 
be some dread of shame to be revealed — for, 
after all, the provocation given such a 
man as Leonards was, when excited by drink- 
ing, might, in all probability, be moi-e thaix 
enough to justify any one who came forward 
to state the circumstances openly and without 
reserve ! How creeping and deadly that fear 
which could bow down tho truthful Margaret 
to falsehood ! He could almost pity her. 
What would be the end of it ? She could 
not have considered all she was entering 
upon ; il* there was an inquest and the young 
man came forward. Suddenly he started up. 
There should be no inquest. He would save 
Margaret, He Avould take the responsibility 
of preventing the inquest, the issue of which, 
from the uncertainty of the medical testimony 
(which he had vaguely heard the night 
before, from the surgeon in attendance), 
could be but doubtful ; the doctors had dis- 
covered an internal disease far advanced, 
and sure to prove fatal; they had stated 
that death might have been accelerated 
by the fall, or by tho subsequent drinking 
and exposure to cold. If he^.h^ but known 
how Margaret would have become > involved 
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la the affair — if he had but foreseeu that she 
would have stained her whiteness by a false- 
hood he could have saved her by a word ; for 
the question, of inquest or no inquest, had 
hung treniiding in the balance only the night 
before. Miss Hale might love another — was 
indifferent and contemptuous to him — but he 
would yet do her faithful acta of service of 
which she should never know. He might 
despise her, but the woman whom he had 
once loved should be kept from shame ; 
and shame it would be to pledge herself to 
a lie in a public court, or otherwise to stand 
and acknowledge her reason for desiring dark- 
ness rather than light. 

Very gray and stern did Mr. Thornton 
look as he passed out through his wondering 
clerks. He was away about half an hour ; 
and scarcely less stern did he look when he 
returned, although liis errand had been suc- 
cessful. 

He wrote two lines on a slip of paper, 
l>ut it in an envelope, and sealed it up. 
This ho gave to one of the clerks, say- 
ing : — 

“ I appointed Watson — he who was a 
packer in the warehouse, and who went into 
the police — to call on me at four o’clock. I 
have just met with a gentleman from Liver- 
pool who wishes to see me before he leaves 
town. Take care to give this note to Watson 
when he calls.” 

The note contained these words : 

“ There will be no inquest. Medical evi- 1 
deuce not sutHcieut to justify it. Take no fur- 
ther’ stops. I have not seen the coroner ; but 
1 will take the responsibility.” 

Well,” thought Watson, ‘4t relieves mo 
from an awkward job. None of my witnesses 
seemed certain of anything except the young 
woman. She was clear and distinct enough ; 
the porter at the railroad luid seen a scuflie ; 
or when ho found it was likely to bring him 
in as a witness, then it might not have been a 
Rcutlle, only a little larking, and Leonards 
might have jumped off the platform himself; 
— iie would not stick firm to anything. And 
.Jennings, the grocer’s shopman, — well, he 
was not quite so bad, but 1 doubt if 1 could 
have got him up to an oath after he heard 
that Miss Hale flatly denied it. It would 
have been a troublesome job and no satisfac- 
tion. And now I must go aud toll them 
they won’t be wanted.” 

He accordingly presented himself again at 
Mr. Hale’s that evening. Her father and 
Dixon would fain have persuaded Margaret 
to go to bed ; but they, neither of them, knew 
the reason for her low continued refusals to 
do so. Dixou had learnt part of the truth — 
but only part. Margaret woulil not tell any 
human being of what she had said, and she 
did not reveal the fatal termination to Leon- 
ards* fall from the platform. So Dixon’s 
curiosity combined with her allegiance to 
urge Margaret ,to go to rest, which her 
apptarauoe, aa she lay on the sofa, showed 


but too clearly that she required. She did 
not speak except when spoken to ; she tried 
to smile back in reply to her father’s anxious 
looks aud words of tender enquiry ; but, in- 
stead of a smile, the wan lips resolved them- 
selves into a sigh. He was so miserably 
uneasy that, at lust, she consented to go into 
her own room, and prepare for going to bed. 
She was indeed inclined to give up the 
idea that the inspector would call again 
that night, as it was already past nine 
o’clock. 

She stood by her father, holding on to the 
back of his chair. 

“ You will go to bed soon, papa, won’t you ? 
Don’t sit up alone ! " 

What his answer was she did not hear ; the 
words were lost in the far smaller point of 
sound that magnified itself to her fears, and 
filled her brain. There was a low ring at the 
door-bell. 

She kissed her father and glided down 
stairs, with a rapidity of motion of which no 
one would have thought her capable, who 
had seen her the miuute before. She put 
aside Dixon. 

‘'Don’t come. I will open the door. I 
know it is him — I can — I must manage it all 
myself.” 

“As you please, miss! ” said Dixon testily; 
but in a moment afterwards, she added, 
“jlut you’re not fit for it. You are more 
dead than alive.” 

“Ami?” said Margaret, turning round 
and showing her eyes all aglow with strange 
fire, her checks flushed, though her lips were 
baked and livid still. 

She opened tlic door to the Inspector, and 
preceded him into the study. She placed the 
candle on tho table, and snuffed it carefully, 
before she turned round aud faced him. 

“ You arc late ! ” said she. “ Well ? ” She 
held her breath for the answer. 

“ I ’m sorry to have given any unnecessary 
trouble, ma’am ; for, after all they ’ve given 
up all thoughts of holding an inquest. 1 
have had other work to do and other 
pcop’c to see, or I should have been here 
belore now.” 

“ Then it is ended,” said Margaret. “ There 
is to be no further enquiry.” 

“ I believe I’ve got Mr. Thornton’s note 
about me,” said the Inspector, fumbling in 
his pocket-book. 

“ Mr. Tlioniton’a ! ” said Margaret. 

“ Yes ! he’s a magistrate — all ! here it is.” 
She could not see to read it — no, not although 
she was close to the candle. Tho words 
swam before her. But she hold it in her 
hand, aud looked at it as if she were intently 
studying it. 

“ I’m sure, ma’am, it’s a great weight off ray 
mind; for the evidence was so uncertain, 
you see, that the man had received any blow at 
all, — and if any question of identity came 
in, it so complicated the case, as 1 told Mr. 
Thornton— ” 
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“ Mr, Thomton ! ” said Margaret, again. 

I met him this morning, just as he was 
coming out of this houso, and, as he's an old 
friend of mine, besides being the magistrate 
ivho saw Leonards last nighty 1 made bold to 
tell him of my difficulty.” 

Margaret sighed deeply. She did not want 
to hear any more ; slie was afraid alike of 
what slie had heanl, and of what she might 
heai'. She wished that the man would go. She 
forced herself to speak. 

“ 'riiank you for calling. It is very late. I 
dai'e say it is past ten o'clock. Oh ! here is 
the note !” she continued, suddenly interpret- 
ing the meaning of the hand held out to 
receive it. He was putting it up, when she 
said, ‘‘ 1 think it is a cramped, dazzling sort of 
writing. 1 could not read it; will you just 
reafi it to me 1 ” 

He read it aloud to her. 

‘‘Tliarik you. You told Mr. Thornton that 
I was not there ? ” 

“ Oil, of course, ma’am. I ’m sorry now 
that 1 acted upon information, which seems 
to have been so erroneous. At tirst the 
young man was so positive ; and now he 
says that lie doubted all along, and hopes 
that his mistake won’t have occasioned you 
such aiinoNaiice as to lose their shop your 
custom, (jood night, ma’am.” 

“Good night.” She rang the bell for 
Dixon to show him out. As Dixon re- 
turned up the passage Margiu et passed her 
swiftly. 

“ It is all right ! ” said she, without looking 
at Dixon ; and before the woman could 
follow her with furtlier questions she had sped 
up-stairs, and entered her bed-chamber, and 
bolted lier door. 

She threw herself, dressed as slie was, upon 
her bed. She was too much exhau.sted to 
think. Half-aii-hour or more elapsed before 
the cramped nature of her position, and the 
chilliness, supervening ujion great fatigue, 
bad tlie power to rouse her numbed faculties. 
Then she began to recall, to combine, to won- 
der. U'hc first idea that presented itself to 
her was, that all this sickening alarm on 
Frederick’s behalf vras over ; that the strain 
was past. Tlie next was a wish to remember 
every word of the Inspector’s which related to 
Mr. Thornton. When had he seen him ? What 
had he said ? What hud Mr. Thornton done? 
What were the exact words of his note ? 
And until she could recollect, even to the 
placing or omitting an article, the very ex- 
pressions which he had u.^sed in the note, her 
mind refused to go on with its progress. But 
the next conviction she ciime to was clear 
enough ; Mr. Thornton had seen licr close to 
Out wood station on the fatal Tliursday night, 
and harl been told of her denial that she was 
there. She stood as a liar in Ids eyes. She 
was a liar. But she had no thought of peni- 
tence before God ; nothin" but chaos and 
night surrounded the one lurid fact that, in 
Mr. Thornton’s eyes, she was degraded. She 


cared not to think, even to herself, of how 
much of excuse she might plead. That had 
nothing to do with Mr. Thornton ; she never 
dreamed that he, or any one else, could find 
cause for suspicion in what was so natural 
as her accompanying her brother ; but what 
was really false and wrong was known to him, 
and he had a right to judge her. “ Oh, Fre- 
derick ! Frederick ! ” she cried, “ what have 
I not sacrificed for you ! ” Even when she 
foil asleep her thoughts were compelled to 
travel the same circle, only with exag- 
gerated and monstrous circumstances of 
pain. 

When she awoke a new idea flaalieil 
upon her with all the brightness of the 
morning. Mr. Thornton had learnt her false- 
hood before he went to the coroner : that 
suggested the thought, that he had possibly 
been influenced so to do with a view of spar- 
ing her the repetition of her denial. But she 
pushed this notion on one side with the sick 
wilfulness of a chdd. If it were so, she felt no 
gratitude to him, as it only showed her how 
keenly he must have seen that she was dis- 
graced already, before he took such unwonted 
|)aius to s|>are her any further trial of truth- I 
iiiluess wliich had already failed so signally. j 
She would have gone through the whole — i 
she would have peijured her»elf to save Fre- i 
derick, ratlier — far rather — than Mr, Thom- i 
ton shoulil have had the knowledge that j 
prompted him to interfere to save her. Wliat | 
ill-fate brought him in contact with the In- 
spector 1 YMiat nifide him be tlie very ma- 
gistrate sent for to receive Leonards* deposi- 
tion 1 What had Leonards said ? How much 
of it was intelligible to Mr. Thornton, who 
might already, for aught slie knew, be aware 
of the old accusation against Frederick, 
through their mutual friend Mr, Bell 1 If 
.so, he liad striven to save the sou, who came 
in defiance of the law to attend hi^ mother’s 
death bed. And under this idea she could fed 
grateful — not yet, if ever she should, if his inter- 
terence had been prompted by contempt. Oh ! 
had any one such just cause to feel contempt 
for her ? Mr. Thornton, above all people, on 
whom she had looked down from her iuingin- 
.ary heights till now ! She suddenly found 
herself at his feet, and was strangely dis- 
tressed at her fall. She shrank from following 
out the premises to their conclusion, and so 
ackiiowb'dging to herself how much she 
valued his respect and good opinion. When- 
ever this idea presented itself to her at the 
eml of a long avenue of thoughts, she turned 
away from following that path— she would 
not believe in it. 

It was later than she fancied, for in the 
agitation of the previous night, she had for- 
gotten to wind up lier watch ; and Mr. Hale 
had given especial orders that she was not to 
be disturbed by the usual awakening. By and 
by the door opened cautiously, and Dixon 
put her head in. Perce ivin" that Margaret 
was awake, she came furwaVos with a letter. 
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Here’s sometliini? to do you good, miss. A 
letter from Master Frederick.” 

Thank you, Dixon, How Late it is ! ” 

She spoke very languidly, and suffered 
Dixon to lay it on the counterpane before 
her, without putting out a hand to 
take it. ■ 

“ Fou want your breakfast, I'm sure. I 
will bring it you in a minute. Master has got 
the tray .all ready, I know.” 

Margaret did not reply ; she let her go ; 
she felt that she must be alone before she 
could open that letter. She opened it at last. 
Tlic first thing that caught lier 03'e was the 
dale two days earlier than she received it, 
He liad then written when ho had promised, 
and their alarm might have been spared. 
But she would read the letter and 
see. It w^as hasiy^ enough, but perfectly 
satisfactorx . lie had seen Henry iiCimox, 
who knew enough of the case to shake his 
head over it, in the first inalanco, and tell him 
he had done a very daring living in returning 
to England, with such an accusation, b.acked 
by such powerful iuflueiice, hanging over liim. 
But when they had come to talk it over, Mr. 
Lennox had acknovvledgeil that there might 
be some chance of his acquittal, if he could 
but prove his statements by credible wit- 
nesses — that in such case it might bo worth 
while to stand his trial, otherwise it would be 
{ a great risk. He would examine— he would 
I take every pains. “ It struck me,” said Frede- 
! rick, ‘Hhat your iiitioduction, little si.stor 
of mine, went a long wa3^ Is it so ? lie made 
many iiiquirica, 1 can assure you. He seemctl a 
i sharp, intelligent fellow, and in good practice 
I too, to judge from the signs of business and 
j the number of clerks about liini. But these 
i may be only lawyers’ dodges. I have just 
I caught a packet on the point of sailing — 1 am 
1 off in five minutes. 1 may have to come back 
I to England again on this business, so keep my 
j visit secret, i shall send my father some rare 
j old sheriy, such .as ^’ou cannot buy in Eng- 
j land, — (such stuff as I’ve got in the bottle be- 
j fore me)! He needs something of the kind — 

I my dear love to him — God bless him. Tm 
j sure — here’s my cab. P.S. — What an escape 
tliat was I Take care you don’t breathe of 
my having been — not even to the Shaws.” 

Margaret turned to the envelope ; it wais 
marked “ Too late.” The letter had probably 
been trusted to some careless waiter, who 
had forgotten to post it. Oh ! what slight 
cobwebs of chances stand between us and 
Temptation! Frederick hiwl been safe, and 
out of England twenty, nay, thirty hours ago ; 
and it was only about seventeen hours since 
I she had told a fsdsehood to balHe pursuit, 
which even then would have been vain. How 
faithless she had Viecn! Where now was her 
proud motto, “ Fais ce que dois, adv ierine que 
pourra?” If she had but dared to bravely tell 
the truth as regarded heraelf, defying them 
to find out what phe refused to tell concern- 
ing another, how light of heart she would 


now have felt ! Not humbled before Go<l, as 
having failed in trust towards Him, not de*- 
graded and abased in Mr. Thornton’s sight. 
She caught herself up at this with a miserable 
tremor ; here was she classing his low opinion 
of her alongside with the displeasure of God. 
How was it that he haunted lier imagination 
so persisteiilly ? What could it be? Why 
did she care for what he thought in spite of 
all her pride ; in spite of herself? She be- 
lieved that she could have borne the sense of 
Almighty displeasure, because He knew all, 
and could read lier penitence, and hear her 
cries for lielj) in time to come. But Mr. 
Thornton — why did she tremble, and hide 
her face in the pillow ? What strong feeling 
had overtaken her at last ? 

She sprang out of bed and piayed long and 
earnestly. It soothed and comforted her so 
to open her heart. But as soon as she re- 
viewed her position she found the sting was 
still there ; that she was not good enough, 
nor pure enough to be indifferent to the 
lowered opinion of a fellow creature ; th^t 
the thought of how he must be looking upon 
her with contempt stood between \ievand her 
sense of wroiig-doing. She took her letter in 
to lier father as stioii as she was drest. 
There was so slight an allusion to their 
alaim at the railroad station, that Mr. Hale 
piusteJ over it vviLhout p.ijiug any attention 
to it. Indeed, beyond the mere fact of 
Frederick having sailed undiscovered and 
unsuspected, he did not gather much from the 
letter at the time, ho wan so uneasy about 
Margaret’s pallid looks. She seemed con- 
tinually on the point of weejjiiig. 

‘‘You are sadlv ovenloiie, Marg.aret. It is 
no avoiidei’. But you must let me nurse you 
now.” 

He made her lie down on the sofa, and 
went for a shawl to cover her wilh. His 
teiulerness released lier tears ; and she cried 
bitterly. 

Poor child ! — })00r child ! ” said he, look- 
ing fondly at her, as slie lay with her face to 
the wall, shaking with her sobs. After 
a while they ceased, and she began to wonder 
whether she durst give herself the relief of 
telling lier fatiicr of all her trouble. But 
there were mo7*e reasons against it than for 
it. The onl}^ one for it was the relief to 
herself; .and against it w.as the thought that 
it would add materiall}’' to her father’a 
nervousness, if it weie indeed uccosyary for 
Frederick to come to England .again ; that 
he vrould dwell on the circumstance of his 
son’s having caused tlie death of a man, how- 
ever unwittingly and unwillingly ; that this 
knowledge would perpetually recur to trouble 
him, in various shapes of exaggeration and 
distortion from the simple truth. And about 
her own groat fault — he would be distressed 
beyond measure at her want of courage and 
faith, yet perpetually troubled to make 
excuses for her. Formerly Llargaret would 
have come to liim as priest as well as father^ 
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to tell him of her temptation and her sin ; 
but latterly they liad not spoken much on 
such subjects ; and slie know not how, in his 
change of opinions, he would reply if the 
depth of her soul called unto liis. No ; she 
would keep her secret, and bear the burden 
alone. JMone she would go before God, and 
cry for IJis absolution. Alone slio would 
endure her disgraced position in the opinion 
of JMr. ^rhornton. She was unsjieakably 
touched by the tender effort.s of her father to 
think of cheerful subjects on wdiich to talk, 
and so to take her thoughts away from 
dwelling on all that had liajipcjiiod f)f late. 
Jt was some months since ho had been so 
talkative as he was this <la3\ Jlc would not 
let her sit up, and offended J)ixon desperately 
by insisting on waiting upon her himself. 

At liibt she smiled; a poor, weak little 
smile ; but it gave him the truest pleasure. 

It seems strange to think, that what gives 
ns most hope for the future should be called 
Dolores,” saiil Margaret. Tim remark was 
more in character with her father than with 
her usual self ; but to-day they seeiuod to 
have changed natures. 

•‘Her mother was a Spaniard, I believe: 
tl'at accounts for her religion. Her father 
was a stiff rresbyleriaii when I knew him. 
But it is a very soft and prett}' name.” 

“ How young she is ! — younger by fourteen 
months tliaii I am. Just the age that K<lith 
was wlioti she was engaged to Captain 
I Lennox. Papa, we will go and see them in 
;! Spain.” 

) He shook his head. But ho said, “ If you 
wish it, Margaret. Only let ns come back 
here. It would seem unfair — unkind to 
your mother, who alwaj-s, I’m afraid, disliketl 
Milton so much, if we left it now she is lying 
here, and cannot go with us. No, de.ar ; you 
sliall go and see them, and bring me back a 
report of my Spanish daughter.” 

“ No, papa, 1 won’t go without you. Who 
is to take care of you when I am gone 1 ” 

“ I should like to know which of us is tak- 
ing care of the other. But if you wc-nl, I 
should persuatlo Mr. Thornton to let me give 
him double lessons. We would work up the 
classics famously. That would be a ]>er- 
petual interest. You might go on, and see 
Bdith at Corfu, if 3’ou liked,” 

Margoaret did not .speak all at once. Then 
she said rather gravely : “ Thnnk you, papa. 
But I don’t want to go. We will hope that 
Mr. Lennox will manage so well, that Frede- 
rick may bring Dolores to .soe us when they 
are married. And as for .Kdith, the regiment 
won’t remain much longer in Corfu. Perhaps 
we shall see both of them here before another 
year is out.” 

Mr. Hale’s cheerful subjects had come to 
an cud. Some painful recollection had stolen 
across his mind, and driven him into silence. 
By and by Margaret said : 

“ Papa — did you see Nicholas Higgins at 
the funerall Ho was there, and Mary too. 


Poor fellow ! it was his way of showing aynii- 
pathy. He lias a good warm heart under his 
bluff abrupt ways.” 

“ I am sure of it,” replied Mr. Hale. “I • 
saw it all along, even while you tried to per- 
suade me that he waa all sorts of bad things. 
We will go and see them to-morrow, if you 
are strong enough to walk so far.” 

“ Oh yes. I want to see them. We did 
not pay Mary— or rather she refused to take 
it, Dixon says. We \yill go so as tocatchhim 
just after his dinner, and before he coes to 
his work.”' 

Towards evening Mr. Hale said : 

. “ I half expected Mr. Thornton would have 
called. He sp<^ke of a book yesterday which 
he had, and which I wanted to see. He said 
he would try and bring it to day.” 

Margaret sighed. She knew he would not 
come. He would bo too delicate to run the 
chance of meeting her while her shame must 
bo so fresh in his memory. The very men- 
tion of his name renewed her trouble, and 
produced a relapse into the feeling of de- 
])ressed pre-occupied exhaustion, yiie gave 
way to listless languor. Suddenly it struck 
her that this was a strange manner to show 
her patience, or to reward her father for his 
watchful care of her all through the day. 
yiie sate up, and offered to read aloud. His 
eyes wore failing, and he gladly accej)led her 
proposal. She read well ; she gave the due 
emphasis ; but had any one asked her, when 
she had ended, the meaning of what she 
luul been reading, she con Id not have told. 
She was smitten with a feeling of ingrati- 
tude to Mr. Thornton, inasmuch as, in the 
morning, she had refused to accept the kind- 
ness he had shown her in making further 
inquiry from the medical men, so as to obvi- 
ate any inquest being held. Oh ! she was 
grateful 1 fcJhe had been cowardly and false, 
and had shown her cowanlliness and false- 
hood ill action that could not be recalled ; 
but she was not uugrateful. It sent a glow 
to her heart to know how she could feel to- 
vrards one who had reason to despise her. 
His cause for contempt was so just that she 
should have respected him less if she had 
thought he did not feel contempt. It was 
a pleasure to feel how thoroughly she re- 
spected him. He could not prevent her 
doing that ; it was the one comfort in ail 
til is misery. 

Late in the evening the expectetl book 
arrived, “with Mr. Thornton’s kind regards, 
and wishes to know how Mr. Hale is.” 

“ Say that I am much better, Dixon, but 
that Miss Hale — ” 

“ No, papa,” said Margaret, eagerly — 

“ don’t say anything about me. He does not 
ask.” 

“ My dear child, how you are shivering ! ” 
said her father, a few minutes afterwards. ! 
“You must go to bed directly. You have 
turned quite pale ! ” 

Margaret did not refuse to go, thougii 
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hLo waa loth to leave her father alone. She 
needed the relief of solitude after a day 
of busy thinking, and busier repenting. 

But she seemed much as usual the next 
day ; the lingering gravity and sadness, and 
the occasional absence of mind, were not 
unnatural symptoms in the early days of 
grief. And almost in proportion to her re- 
establishment in health, was her father’s 
relapse into his abstracted musing u])ou 
the wife he had lost, and the past era in 
his life that was closed to him for ever. 


CHIP. 

[I CniMINAL LUNATICS. 

11 In reference to a recent Chip, entitled 
i| Her Majesty’s Pleasure, a coiTcsi)Oudcnt 
, mentions that during the last six or eight 
j mouths two cases have come under his notice 
I in which criminal lunatics, who had com- 
I mittoil very grave offences, had been acquitted 
:! by a jury on the plea of insanity, xind liaving 
j bcen^ placed in temporary custody in the 
I county asylum, have been set .at liberty, 
i There was no difficulty in the niattei*. The 
I medical officer of the asylum sent his cer- 
. titicate to the Home Secretary, declaring 
I that these criminals w(?re perfectly restored 
to sanity; and “11(31* Majesty’s ])le.asure on 
the subject of their custody,” was imme- 
diately made known in a warrant for their 
; release. 

! “ 111 cases where the offence committed has 

! been one of a very grave character,” he adds, 
j “the certificate of the medical officer has to be 
1 accompanied by a formal petition from the 
! Committee of Visiting Justices to the ffome 
I S(icrctfiry for tiie liberation of the offender. 

I But, if I am not mistaken, in oiimcs of a le.ss 
serious nature, the latter formality is dis- 
pensed with. I imagine, therefore, that if 
any orimiual lunatic, restored to undoubted 
sanity still remain in custod}'', ‘ her Majesty’s 
pleasure on the subject’ not having been 
made known, it arises not from any defect 
in the laws, but more probably from the fact 
, that no 'Certificate has been presented lo her 
I Majesty that such lunatic is now of iiii- 
I doubted s.anit3% and is a fit person to be at 

j larg(3.” 


A SCIENTIFIC FIGMENT. 

With all its love of demonstration, Science 
sometimes dreams .as strange dreams as Poetry 
itself. The ancient systems of Astronomy 
liave long ago w.aucd into the region of myths 
and visions ; and Ptolemy, since he cannot 
maintain his place among the discoverers of 
natural laws, must be content to rank hence- 
foi'tli as an unconscious fabulist. So, also, ! 
with the astrologers, and the alchemists, 
and the disciples of the diviuiug-rod, and, it 
must be added, ;jwitli many of the would-be 
wise men of our own day, who confuse the 
boundary lints of Science and Superstition. 


Investigation, in fact, has a tendeiiQy to go' 
to sleep at times over its work ; and, while 
thus soriiiioleiit, to be troubled with night- 
mares of a very fantastical character. 

One of the most curious of these aberra- 
tions — though by no means the most absurd 
— w'as the belief, eutertaiued by the ancient 
philosophers, and Lasting until recent times, 
that m.any of the lower order of animals were 
produced (not only in the original formation 
of all things, but systematically, so to speak, 
and year after year) by the action of the sun 
upon moist cLay, or putrescent matter iii a 
state of fermentation. This notion probably 
arose from the fact that heat and moisture 
appear lo be the two great principles of phy- 
sical life ; and the old and universal tradi- 
tion of the substance of all things having 
originally existed in Chaos, where it lay inert 
until vivified by the Divine warmth and I 
energy, seemed to justify and strengthen an 
opinion which was not in itself so unreason- 
able as might at first appear. Tlie ancient 
Persians adored the sun as tlie visible Creative 
Power ; aud the inoie wo search into the 
esheiiLiai nature (physic.ally speaking) of 
things, the more we discover in cavtli and 
moisture the piissive and pliable elements, 
and in heat tlic working and formative. It 
seems proL)ai>le tliat the first creation of all 
animals (a; far as concerns merely secondary 
eaiLses) was from the combination of these 
elements ; though whether such a pheno- 
menon is ever repeatt'd, is more capable of 
cpiestion. But, the belief in tiicj affirmative 
was formerly so general, that we can scarcely 
w'onder at the many wild chinueras to which 
it has given birtli. 

Animals, as well as the rudiments of .all 
other things, according to tlie Phoenicians, 
were fornio«l from the putrefying of the mad 
.and ooze left by the dark waters of Chaos 
after subsiding. These rudiments, however, 
remained lifeless, until the brooding heat of | 
the sun produced clouds, from which issued I 
thunder and lightning ; when the slumber- I 
ing inincqdo of vitality was awakened, and [ 
the earth, sea, and Jiir swarmed with tln’ob- 
bing, conscious, and multiform life. This 
tradition may possibly be the origin ofii very 
grand and lurid fable in connection with the 
Beriinida Islands. Stowe records lliat these 
lonely spots. 

Placed far uiuidst the melancholy main, 

“ were of all nations said and supposed to be 
enclnanted, and inh.abited with witches and ^ 
devills, which grow by j'oasou of accustomed 
monstrous thunder, storms, and tempests.” 
Here, in its turn is probably the hint out of 
which arose the idea of Sliakspcare’s Caliban, 
and the other ugly phantasms of the won<lev- 
ful drama uf euchantmeut. A living Sliak- 
spearian coinmentator, who is himself a noble 
dramatist, elo(]iieiitly remarks upon the 
above p.assage from Stowe, that “ this account 
of the elemental growth aud generation of the 
hags, and imps, aud devils, aud abortions, is 
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fearfully fine. Calibnn, and Sycorax, and 
Setcbos might well be imagined to have 
first glared into life through the longder- 
mentnig inoautaliun of * accustomed mon- 
strous tlmiider.’ ’* 

The serpent Python, slain by Apollo, was 
said to liavo been evolved by heat from the 
mud and moisture left by the Deucalion 
dtduge. FTewiis the stupendous otlspring of a 
terrible solar chemistry. Ovid, in the First 
Book of the Metamorphoses, speaking of the 
creation of this serpent, as well as of all 
brute animals, after the celebrated Greek 
flood, says : 

All other creatures took their numerous hirth 
And figures from the voluutaiy earth. 

When that old lininour willi the sun did sweat, 

And slimy imnishcs giew hig with heat, — 

The prcgTiant seeds, as from their mother’s womb. 

From quukciiing Kiutli both growth and form assume. 
So, when sevpu-i hanneJl’d Nile forsakes the ]»lain, 
When aneieut houiidb retiriri'jf streams eonlain. 

And laic left slime ethereal fervours burn, 

Men ^ariolla creatures with the glebe upturn : 

Of those, bouic in tlieir very time of birth ; 

Some lame ; and otiiers half alive, half earth. 

For Htat and Moibtuie, wlien they temperate grow, 
Forthwith roiieeivo, and life on things bestow. 

From striving Fne and Water all proceed, 

Diseotding eoneoid ever apt to bleed. 

So, Kardi, by that late deluge muddy grown. 

When oil her lap re fli fling Titan shone, 

Piaiduccd a world of foims, lostoied the late, 

And otJier unknown monsters did create. 

We cpiote from the old muscular trauslation 
(sixteen huiidnu] ivml thirty-two) by George 
8andys, wlio, in Ids singular annotations, 
observes : Heat and Moii^turo, tlie parents 
of Generation, aie feigued here to have pro- 
diicetl Python. . . . But tlie sense of this 
fable is ineiely phy'sical ; for Python, born 
after the Deluge, of the humid earth, is that 
great e.\hal.itit»n which ro.se from the late 
droAvned wui ld, until it was di.s.sipatcd by the 
fervour of tlic sun, or Apollo. The word 
[Pythou] siguidcs putrefaction : and because 
the sun Consumes the putrefaction of the 
earth, his beams darting from his orb like 
arrow's, — with liis arrows lie i.s said to have 
killed Py I hon. So, serpentine Error by the 
light of Truth is confoumled.” 

Milton, in Paradise Lost, speaks of this 
serpent as him 

Whom the sun 

IngCTiflcr’d in the Pylhi.in vale on slime. 

Huge Python. 

Shakspeare probably had the idea of solar 
creation in his mind whmi lie made Tiiuon of 
Athens (act iv., scene iii.) exclaim, ad- 
dressing the earth, — 

Teem with new monsters, W'hom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled mansion all above 
Never presented ! 

And. a fi w lines before this, the misanthrope 
speaks of— 

Ail I he abhorred births below crisp Heaven, 
Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine. 


The fructifying power of the Nile, men- 
tioned by Ovid in the foregoing quotation 
from the Metamorphoses (it is thought, by 
the way, that the belief in the spontaneous 
creation of animals, arose in Egypt) has been 
a favourite idea of tlie poets. It is thus 
alluded to by Spenser in the Faei*y Queeiie 
(Book L, c. i.) : — 

As when old Father Nilits ’gins to swell 
With timely pride above the Egyptian vale, 

Ilia futtic waves doc fertile slime outw'cll, 

And ovciflow eaeli plainc and lowly dale; 

But wlien his later spring ’gins to avnie, 

Huge hcajis of mud ho leaves, wherein there breed 
Ten thousand kinds of creatures, partly male 
And partly female, of his fruitful! seed : 

Such ugly monstrous shapes elsewhere may no man 
reed. 

And agriin, in Book TTT. c. vi., where the 
poet writes with all the zeal of a tire-wor- 
sliipper : 

Reason tcacbcth that the frnitfiill scades 

Of all things living, through impression 
Of the sim-bcames in uio\»>t comple.'tim, 

Doe life conceive, and qnickned arc by kynd : * 

So, after Nilus* inundation, 

Infinite shapf's of rreaturcs men doo fynd 
]iiform6d in the mud on which the sunne hath shynd. 

Great Father he of Generation 

1.1 lightly Olid, — th’ Author of life and light; 

And Ins faire •.j‘«ter, for creation, 

Minislielh matter fitt, which, lemprccrright 
With licate and humour, brccdcs the living wight. 

After all, mny not the matter of fact bo 
' correct, even though the (lethiction be erro- 
' neons ? VVe know that in hot countries it is 
! very common for oviparous animals to leave 
I their eggs in mud or s«aml, where they are in 
time hatched by the warmth of the heavcii'^. 
Yonr sun is a great incubator. We have lead 
accuuiits of Lite Nile samls being at certain 
F.easons alive with the upheaving of the newly 
born crocodiles, as they come shouldering 
their way into the sultry air and liglit. 

It wvLS long before the beliet of which we 
write was given up, even by the scieiiti/ie. 
Bacon, who, notwithstanding his sturdiness 
in repudiating much of the lumber of the 
schools, had over a backwanl cyo to tlui tra- 
ditions of antiquity, held firmly to theopiiiiou 
that many living creatures are produced 
solely from putrefaction. Tn his Natural 
History (Century VII. Experiments 69(5, 
607, 698), he discourses at large upon tliU 
subject. lie classes earthworms, eels, snakes, 
wood-wmrrns, fleas, moths, grasshoppers, silk- 
worms, flics, bees, and some others, under the 
head of imperfect and anomalously produced 
creatures. And he mentions the sudden birth 
of a kind of fly by intense heat ; a story wliioh 
has apparently derived startliug confirmation 
within the last few years from the accidental 
discovery of Mr. Crosse, of Bristol. " It is 
alfirmed,*’ says Bacon, both by ancient and 
modern observation, that in furnaces of 
copper and brass, where chalcLtes (which is 
ritriol) is often cast in to mend the working, 
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there riseth suddenly a fly, ^hich sometimes 
moveth, as if it took hold on the walla of the 
furnace ; sometimes is seen moving in the 
fire below ; and dieth presently as soon as it 
is out of the furnace. Which is a noble 
instance, and wortliy to be weighed ; for it 
showeth that as well violent heat of fire as 
the gentle heat of living creatures will vivify, 
if it have matter proportionable. Now, the 
great axiom of vivhicatiou is, that there must 
be heat, to dilate the spirit of the body ; an 
•ctive spirit to he dilated; matter, viscous 
or tenacious, to hold in the spirit ; and that 
matter to be put forth and figured. Now, a 
spirit dilated by so ardent a fire as that of 
the furnace, as soon as ever it cooleth never 
so little, congeal eth presently. And (no doubt) 
this action is furthered by the chalcite which 
hath a spirit that will put forth and germi- 
nate, as we see in chimical trials.” In Syl- 
vester’s translation of JJu Bari as (Book I. 
c. vi.) we find this phenomenon thus al- 
luded to. 

So, of tlio fire, in burning fumace, springs 
The fly Perausta with ihe flaming wings : 

"Without tho lire it jUcs; within it, joy**, 

Living in that which each thing else destroys. 

As a companion to this strange fact (if it 
be one), Bacon tells us, on the authority ot 
the ancients, of “a worm that bree<k‘lh in old 
snow, and is of colour reddish, and dull of 
motion, and dieth soon after it cometh out of 
snow : which should show that snow bath in 
it a secret warmth, for else it could hardly 
vivify. And the re/ison of the dying of the 
worm may be the siuldon exhaling of that 
little spirit as soon as it cometh out of the 
cold which had shut it in.” 

So, the cold humour breeds the salaniaudri’; 

Who, in eflect like to her birtli’s commander, 

With child with hundred Avinters, amiIi her touch 
Qiuncheth tlic flic, though glowing ne’er so much. 

Pu Bautas. 

It is related that Dr. Darwin once pre- 
served a piece of vermicelli uikUt a glass 
case until it became endued with motion ; 
and a tale was once current respeetin.g a 
snake which was supposed to arise from the 
bai/ of a horse dropped into stagn.ant water. 
Tliis tradition (which was reg.irdcd as of 
sufiicient importanco to be elaborately dis- 
proved by Dr. Lister in the Pliilosopliical 
Transactions) has furnished Shaksiieare with 
an allusion in Antony ami Cleopatra (Act. i., 
scone 2), and has thus, probably, been saved 
from oblivion : 

Much 18 brooding, 

Which, like the courser’a hair, hath yet but life. 

And not a Berpent’s poison. 

Coleridge accounts for ibis marvel by sup- 
posing that the amimalculm contained in the 
stagnant water may collect round the horse- 
hair, and impart to it a wormy motion. 
Analogous to the foregoing is the well- 
known story of tho Soland geese or barnacles, 
found in the Western Isles of Scotland, and 


in Jersey, and whose equivocal generation 
from a rotten piece of wood, tossed in tlie sea 
and impregnated with nitre and salt, is 
generally received for a truth, and attested by 
persons of good credit ; who affirm they have 
frequently seen these birds sticking to the 
plank in different forms, and according to the 
progi^ess of nature ; some in the size and 
figure of mushrooms ; others farther ad- 
vanced towards tlioir species ; and some per- 
fectly fledged.” * It was said that the flesh 
of these birds t.*\sted of fir ; but the whole 
thing is ex]>lained by what has been alleged 
by some observers — namely, that the eggs of 
this species of goose are deposited by the 
mother in old logs of wood, and there 
hatched. The attestation of the miracle by 
per-sons of good credit is a noticeable feature 
of the story. How often have wo, in doubt- 
ing any marvel of the present day, been 
knocked on the head by those same persons 
of good credit ! For it is observable that 
every nine days* wonder, however huge and 
iinwieldly, Is sure to be backed up by the 
emphatic asseverations ot persons of good 
credit ; and the believers make a great deal 
of that kind of evidence. It must be admitted 
that there is no small amount of strategical 
skill in this method of disputation ; for tho 
argument is at once removed from the ground 
of abstract piinciples to that of personality; 
and you find yourself suddenly placed in the 
disagreeable position of seeming to impugn 
the character of some unknown A. or K 
Von are then accused of being very unfair ; 
and the adversary, with a grand flonrisli of 
trumpets, withdraws exultingly. And yet, 
in the end, nonsense is certain to find its 
level — ^i^ersuiis of good credit not withstanding. 

Tlie account given of the goose ph«j- 
nomenoii by old Gerard, in his Herbal 
(fifteen hundred and ninety seven), differs 
somewhat from that already quoted. Ho 
says ; “ There are in the north parts of Scot- 
laiul cerlaiii trees, whereon do growe shell- 
fishes, which, falling into tho water, do be- 
come fowles, whom wc call barnakles ; in the 
north of England, brant geese; and in Lan- 
cashire, tree geese.” Maudeville speaks of a 
tree, somewhere in the far east, the fruit of 
which changes iuto birds : 

So, slow Bootes underneath him secs, 

III the iry isles, those goslings hatch’d of treci; 

Whose fi'uiltul leaves, falling into the water, 

Are turn’d (they say) to living fowls soon after. 

So, rotten bides of broken ships do change 
To bai nacU'9 : ob, transformation strange ! 

’Twas first a green tree ; then a gallant hull; 

Lately a mushroom; now a flying gull. 

Du Dartas. 

In Isaac Walton’s Complete Angler (Part 
L, chap. 5) we find au opinion quoted fi-om 
Pliny to the effect that some kinds of flies, 
woimis, aud other insects, have tlieir birth or 


* Collier's Dictionary, Supplement, 1727«'— Art 
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being from dew iiiat in the spi'ing falls 
' upon the leaves of ti*ees ; and that some 
kinds of them are from a dew left noon 
! herbs and flowers ; and others from a dew 
left upon colewovts or cabbages : all which 
kinds of dews, being thickened and con- 
densed, are b3' llie sun’s generative heat, 
most of them hatched, and in three days 
made living creatures.” Dr. Darwin was 
inclined to think that insects are derived 
' from particles of flowers kindled into separate , 
; vitality — an opinion which seems in some 
j degree supporte*! by the Tnotiern niicrosco- 
I pioal discovery of active molecules in jdants. 

1 Frogs were once thought to be a kind of 
animated mud — probably from their being 
; spawned in ditches, and from their under- 
going a slow and visible process of formation. 

' After a certain period, it was supposed that 
they returned to their pristine material, 
melting gradually away into their native 
slime. Toads, also, were said to have the 
; same origin ; and it was iisscrted, slnu’tly 
after one of the great plagues of London that 
j. toads were fo\aid in the low grounds about 
j the metropolis, with tails two or three Inches 
! long, altliougli they are generally without 
j. any tail w'ha lever — a phenomenon which was 
j thought to argue great disposition to 
|; putroiaction in the soil and air.” Of tlie 
; ' same class of opinions is that relating to the 
i| utter shapelessness of .a bears whelp immo- 
* dialely after birth and until they have been j 
f flibhioiied by the dam’s tongue (which Birj 
i Thomas Browne has condescended to confute 
I in Ids Vulgar Eirors) ; and a ghastly story 
j concerning a serpent which arises from the 

i. pith of a man’s back-bone after death. Paulas 
! yKmilius avers that in the tomb of Charles 
j artel was discovered one of these snakes; 

I for the existence of wdiich, Saiidys, in his 
j Ci iiuneiitary on the Fifteenth Book of the 
i ; .\i t"lMuiurphoses, gives this portentous reason : 

In tliC beginning, the Serpent infused his 
' poison into innii ; and no inarvaile if from 
i that contagion a .serpent should be cngendere<l 
! of his Tiiarrow.” (') Jeremy Taylor relates a 
story of a fair joung (jlerman gentleman, 
i who, atVu* the frc'iuenfc importunities of Ids 
: frierid.s tliat lie hliould have his portrait 
■i taken, told tliem iliat they might send a 
i- painter to his vauli a few days after Ids 
burial, and, if they ])leased, might cause him 
' ‘to draw the imago, of his death unto the life. 
This being done, tie y “found Ids face half- 
oaten, and his midrilf ami back-bone full of 
; serpents. And so lie .staml.s among Ids 
: ancestors.” After thif., we leally feel uiicom- 

j! ibrtabk* in the region of our vertebriB, and 
decidedly sus])icion8 of our midriir. 

Bacon was so impressed with the truth of 

j , sucii .stories as these, that, iu his philosophical 
ij romance Vif the New Atlantis, he makes the 

real ing of novel kinds of aniinal.s from putre- 
one of the special fitudie.s of the 
afe.s of Solomon’s llou.se. 

buuiiger fancies than any of the above 


have had their periods of belief. Kepler 
tliought that comets were a sort of chimaTas 
starting into lUe in the regions of space ; and 
iu the old German romance of Doctor 
Fanstns Ve find .;thi8 opinion set forth with 
a scientific partieidarity that would make 
modern {istronomers stare. According to the 
Doctor, cornels proceed from the conjunction 
of the sun and moon ! But, in trutJi, there 
is no limit to the lunatic dreams of morbid j 
apeculalists. Wild as the conce})tloii of JVJra. 1 
Shelley’s Frankenstein appears to be, it'doegi 
not lack its counterpart in the actual aberra- 
tioii.s of real men. Paracelsus aimed at the 
making f>f ]>ygiiiics ; and Baptista Porta con- 
ceived the possibility of a similar result i ■ 
We laugh at these fancies now, and rightly ; ! 

yet equally wondrous incidents iu this great i 
mystery of life are daily taking place in our i 
own bodies. We cannot, at our will, evoke I 
new forms of vitality ; yet we ourselves are j 
umlergoing a. perpetual decay and rccon- ' 
siruction. We die and are born again, in ■! 
some imperceptible atom, every instant. |1 
That body wdiich w-as the conscious and ■} 
sensitive dwelling-house of our spirit in !' 
chihlhood, and tMrough the gates and asTUUes j 
of which our soul loelked forth upon the outer '[ 
world, and saw, and felt, and umlerstood, tlio ,1 
majestic shows of universe, and the 
amiditudos of being—Tliat tmnporary shell is 
already dead and in iU grave ; «and the j 
organisation which we now possess is the i: 
matri.v of it.s own succc.s.sor. It is calculated \\ 
that, from the continual falling olf of old, and 
access of fre.sli p,')rti<‘les, wo acquire a pel'' / 
fectly new body <mee lii every seven years, or ,j 
even le.s.s ; so that we may ]»e said to be con- Ij 
stautly refasbioniiifr our own identity. Thus, !i 
that which .‘icems mo.st tangible and solid j 
flucluate.s \vith treacherous mutability, and ij 
vanishes even from <»ur.selve.s : while the 
inner man n-jnaiii.s unmoved in the midst of jj 
his sandy and .shifting habitation. The |i 
creaiiona of lonmnce are Jiothliig to tins 1 
hourly ndraole. 'riu* tiivt wild gue.sses of i' 
infantine .scicnct', when every laboratory was j 
as a haunted chamber in the dark, were not j 
more strange ami bewildering. And so the , 
marvel of exi.steuce expand.s before us as‘wt: ! 
ailv;ujcc iu our inquiries ; and the phantojus 
of fable grow tame before the living verities ' 
of God. j 
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1 J IL UA JrS IJKPO-KT. talc at its proper valu**; at leR^tSir Joliu .'Ricli- 

ar<l.son and I did — ami tJie iirst is hi^h autho- 

Dji. ILuAs coiiiinunicaiion to ns on the rity. Indeed, flironi^lioiit 1 ho whole of Captain 
subject of Ilia Jieport, whieli was be-mm lithi • or Commander jVDClinv'.s eomiuunieation 
week, resumes and concludes as follc»ws ; I Avith the natives in the iieii;libonrhof>«l of the 
* Wlien tiie ljS(piiiuaux have an object to ! ‘Mdveii/.it*, he ap[jeai*s to iia\e been admirably 
Ihiiy will not licsitale to tell a false- ; imposed upon bj them. Let ns a^aiu at 
iiooil, but they eannot lie with a goo<l «xrace ; a fact or two. 

**tliv‘V ciini'y)! lie like truth,” as civilised nieii j Lie is told by a chif;f that the Tlsfpiimanx 
do. Their fabrications are .so silly and ridi- ; p;o so far to the weat waixl to trade, instead of 
culous, and it is s-* ca.sy to make tlioin , to the AJ'Kenzic, bec.tuso, at the latter 
conlriuiiet theinselve.-i by a sliglit cross- ! place, the wliite iiiau had giv'cii the Imlians 
<j\K‘stio)iing, that the lals< liood is easily dis- J very ba<l wMier, w ideh kilied many and made 
(•overed. i could give a number of iustanoes . otliers foolish (drunk), and that they would 
of this, but aball cofiline uiy.stdf to two, i not liavc any sticli water. Frmn this it 
AVIifii Sir John luchardson de.sceiided th<‘ , ovideidly appears i h?it the (’onipany lose 
-MHsiuizio in LSlf^, a gn at jmmber ol l‘.s(pn- aiuiuaiiy many valnibh' skiiis, wdiioh find 
maiix came oil* in their eam/es ; tJioy t«dd ns : tlioir way to tlic LolviJl insfead of fo the 
that on an island to which lliviy pointed, a * ?d‘Ken7.ie.” 

number of \v bite people had been iivii!‘cfor| Let us fpiicUy * vamino tiie above slato- 
soiiie tlnn- ; that they had bofii living tliere ’ mcnl.s. It is well known tlial wsinc<‘ tiie 
all winter, and that we ought to land to see ; MJvenzio has lioen discovered, ardent spli-its 
them. Tiieir story a\ms altogether so inore- ' l>ave not bcoi adniiticti within the district, for 
dilde, that we could not have a moineiitV | the nativ'cs. At pivsc-nt, and ior many years 
doul)t o)' dihiculty in ti’achig its object. They j back sjiirits or w ines have, jiot been allowed to 
WLslK'd to get us on slioiti in onler to have a ejiter the jM‘KenzIe or its neighbouring dis- 
better (»pportunity pillaging our boats, as iriet of Athabasca, as allowances for either 
they did those of {Sir John Franklin, for it , c illcers or men in tlie Ifudson’s Lay (Jom- 
miL.t lu'. remembered that the his<juiniaux at . pauy’s sei vice, so that the jiatives might not 
Uu. iMdCenzie and to the wostw.trd aiv dil- j iiavo it to say tliat we took for ourselves 
h renl from any of those to th«» eastward, what we, would md- give to theiii. We do not 
The lonner, nol w ilhslanding the fi cqueiit ; know, nor do i think that lliere a,ro, any iius- 
I lloi-Ls of till! lUid.-juii's Lay Comp.o)y to ’ yian trading posts »m the < Vdviil. The true 
eflect a peace, are at cf)i?stant w;ir w iiii the ' reason that these Kstpnmaux do not fj-adv- 
lA»ucbou-\ Imlians, and om.scaiuently wdth with the Hmlson's Lav Company is. tlia* ilie 
‘ the “white men,” as they UiJiik the Latter, tormcr are eoustaiitly at war \vil]i tlic ].ca- 
by .supplying guns and ammunition to the ‘ elioux. Frotjuem attempt.s liave L- en Jaadc to 
Louebunv, are their allie.s. efhs't a i eeunciliatiou bi‘Lwc^,n i'. ''.- tiahe.s, 

Another instance oNcited mueh ijderest but liil herto wit hunt sueci s-s. 
ill Lnglaiid wdicu it wtls lirst made known Captain M'Clure tells us rhal the K>‘«pd- 
■, Inu’e. It was leported to <..’a[Uaiii jM Cluie : mau\ informed him that “ t I icn hrd no c-'iu- 

by an Kscpiimaux, that one <jf a party <<f ' muniealiou w’itb any pio's)!! Leh)ii'dng to tlic * 
while men hail beui killed iiy one i>f lii.s - Creat iiiver” (MMvenzie) ; vel, .sir.inge to say, 
tribe near Point W.uren. That the ivhite j ho intrusts the very ii< simicIk's in which this 
men built a Louse there, hut nobody knew is mentioned, to nativiis of the Name tribe, 

I how they came, ns they bad iio bojit; and ' and indulges the hope tii.it his “letter may 

tJiat iliey went inland. When asked “wlu ii ; reach the Hudson’s II. i\ Comp.iny this year,” 

;! this took place T' the reply was, that “ it ! (one thou.’«*aiul eight huiulreii and lifty). In 
' might he last year <'r when I was a ehiUL” 'another case, (J.iptaiu .McClure mentions 

j Uow any one could place any iailh iu such ■, that he gave ,a gun and amiuunitiou to aii 
j a report a.s this, I am at a lo.ss to discover, j E-squimaux chief, to tlcbvor a desp.atch into 

I Any man at all icipiaiuted with tin* native 1 the hands of the Jlud-oifs Lay Oompany. fii 

; character, ivoukl in a moment set down this ; any case, prep.\ymeut is ackiiowiedged to bo ; 
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a bad plan, but worst of all in that of a sa- 
vage with whom you are uuacquainted, and 
on whom yon Jinve no hold. Had the pay 
depended upon the performance of the ser- 
vice, the liesnalch might have had some 
chance of reaching its destination. 

I have had some oppoii;uiiities of studying 
Esquimaux character; and, from what I have 
seen, I consider them superior to all the tribes 
of red men in America, In their domestic 
relationsldp tliey show a bright example to 
the most civilised people. They are dutiful 
sons and daughters, kind brothers and sisters, 
and most iifFectionate parents. So well is the 
first of these (pialities understood among 
them, that a large family is considered wealth 
by a father and mother — for, the latter well 
know that they will be carefully tended b}" 
their oir-'j)riiig, well clothed anil fed, whilst a 
scrap of skill or a morsel of food is to be 
obtained, as long as a spark of life remains ; 
and, alter death, that their bodies will be 
properly placed either on or under the ground, 
according to the usage of the tribe. 

I do not stand alone in tl\e high opinion I 
have formed of the liisquiinjuix character. 
At the Iliulson’a Bay Company’s establish- 
ments of Fort George oii the east, and 
Churuljill on the west, coast of IIiulsous 
Bay, where the Esquimaux visit, they are 
looked upon in au equally favourable light. 
The 2doraviau niissloiiMrics on the Labra- 
dor coast find the E>j«piimaux honest and 
trustworthy, and employ them constantly 
and almost exclusively as domestic servants. 
The report of the residents in the Danish 
settlements on the west shores of Greenlami, 
is no lossfiivoui'al'le ; and although I have no 
special authority for saying so, I believe 
that Captain rerring’s opinions are similar. 
rMuiug the two \viiitei'.s I p{iHse<lat Repulse 
Bay, I had nun with me who had ]>eei), at 
Sfunc time of their lives, in all ])arts of tlje 
ITiulson’s Bay Company’s territori(?s. These 
men assiiretl me lliat llu;y had never seen 
Indians so decorous, o])ligiTig, unobtrusive, 
orderly, and friendly, as the Esquimaux. 

Oh ! some one may remark, jiurhaps they 
have some }iii\ate reason for tliis. 

Now, my nu n li:>d not any “ private, reason” 
for sajdng S'». 1 tirndy iKjlieve, and can 

almost positively as'soit, that no case of im- 
proper intercour.se tnok ydace betwopu them 
and tlie natives of RH]mI.se Bay during the 
two seasons I remained there — which i.s more, 
I su.spf'ct, than moat of the coiuMjniidej-s of 
parties to the Arctic Sea can truthfully affirm. 
A number of instances (principally ship- 
WTecks), are brought forwmd to sliow that 
cannibalism has not been usually resorted to 
in cases of extreme want ; that it is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Y^et not on.; of those pro- 
perly repro.seiit the probable position of Sir 
tfolin Franklin’s [)arty. In all the cases 
above alluded to, the ])arties sufiiTing wore 
deprived of water .as wtdl as of food. Wo all 
know that when any one suffers from two 


painful sensations, but painful in difforent 
degrees, the more^severe of the two prevents 
the lesser from being felt. 

Thirat causes a far more painful sensatiou 
than hunger, and consequently, whilst the 
first remains unappeased, the pangs of the 
other are very slightlv, if at all, felt. In 
the case of Frankliira party, their thirst 
could be easily assuaged, and consequently 
the pangs of hunger would be felt the more* 
intensely. Even Franklin’s former disastrous 
I juurnoy (from the narrative of which larg^ 
extracts have been made) is not a parallel case. 
Ill it the suffering party had' generally 
something or other every few days to allay 
the cravings of hunger. They had pieces of 
old leather, trij)e de roche, and an infusion of 
the l ea-plant. Unfortunately, near the mouth 
of Back’s Fish River, there are none of 
the above named plants, — nothing but a 
biUTen waste with scarcely a blade of 
grass upon it. Much stress is laid on the 
moral character and the admirable di.scipline 
of the crews of Sir John Franklin’s ship.^. 
What their state of discipline may have 
been 1 cannot say, but their conduct at the 
very last British port they entered was not 
such as to make those who knew it, consider 
them very deserving of the high eulogium 
jassed upon them in Household Word.s. 
Nor can avo say that the men, in extreme 
cases of privation, would maintain llial state 
of subordination so requisite in all cases, 
but more especially during danger aud 
difficulty. 

We have, I am sorry to say, but too many 
recent instances of disagreement and differ- 
ences among the officers employed on the 
Arctic service. It is well known in naval 
circles that, in one vessel which has not yet 
arrived from the north, there will bo two 
or three courLs martial as .soon as she reaches 
home. To idaco much dependence on the 
obcilience .-ind good conduct of the compara- 
tively uneducated seamen, if exposed to the 
utmost extremes of distress, when their 
superiors, without having any such oxcuso, 
have forgotten themselve.s on a point of such • 
vital importance, would be very unreason- 
able. lieside.s, .seamen generally consider 
themselves, when they liaA^e lost their .ship 
and set foot on shore, as being freed from 
that strict di.scipline to which they would 
rcailily submit themselves when on board. 

As these ob.servations have already attained 
a much greater length tlian I at first antici- 
pated, I shall refrain from mentioning, as f in- 
tended, one or two instances of persons fully 
as Well educated as the generality of picked 
seamen usually are, and brought up as 
Christians, having, in caa^ of extreme want, ^ 
had recourse to the “ last resource,” as a 
means of maintaining life. 

I am aware of the difficulties I have to 
encounter in rei»lyiug’ to the article on the i 
"Lost Arctic Voyagers.” ..That the author . 
of that article is a writer of very great ability i 
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and practice, and that he malfes the best 
use of both to prove his opinions,, is very 
evident. Besides, he takes the popular view of 
the question^, which is a great point inhis favour. 
To oppose.' this, I have nothing but a small 
amount of practical knowledge of the ques- 
tion at issue, with a few fads 'to support my 
view’s and opinions ; but, I cau only thro'^^ 
them together in a very imperfect and un- 
connected form, as I have little expei-ienco in 
writing, and, like many men who have led a 
Wandering and stirring life, have a groat dis- 
like to it. It is seldom tijat a man can do 
well what is dis.agreeab!e to him. 

'Jliat my opinions remain exactly the same 
as they vrere when my report to the Admi- 
ralty was written, may be inferred from all 1 
have now stated. 

That twenty or twenty-five Esquimaux 
could, for two months together, continue to 
repeat the same story without variation in 
any material point, and adhere firmly to it, in 
spite of all sorts of cross-(i[uestioniiig, is to me 
the clearest proof that the information they 
gave me was founded on fact. 

Tliat the white men” were not mur- 
dered by the natives, but that they dietl of 
starvation, is, to my mind, equally beyond a 
doubt. 

In conclusion, let me remark, that T fully 
appreciate the kind, courteous, and flatter iug 
maimer in which iiiy name is mentioned by 
the writer on the subject of tlio lost Arctic 
Voyagers. 

COT.ONEL QUACG’S CONVERSION. 

So:*!!!! of our religions in the States .are not 
over well paid, Down Punkingtoii way, now, 
they have a religion with a chandelier; at 
least the chapel in whicli Reverend Rufus P. 
Pillslmry officiates has one. That rcdigioii 
has a bell, and a weathercock, and a flight of 
steps of General BulTum’s patent scagliola 
adamant, and columns with Corinthian 
fixings outside — bright and handsome. There’s 
another religion there, thougli, that has no 
better cluipei than a loft, formerly used for 
warehousing dry goo<ls ; and our citizens 
have to go to worshi]) up a ladder, ami 
through a trap-door. Elder Peabody Eagle 
proposed that they should liave a crane out- 
side the building, as was ilic cjLse iu Baggby 
Brothers’, the former proprietors’ time, and so 
hoist the congregation up like cotton or mo- 
lasses ; but the proposition, though practical, 
was thought irreverent, an<l came to nothing. 
Reverend Doctor Nathan Fowler, wdio olli- 
ciated over th^ dry goods, was very poorly 
off. Indeed, people said that he had nothing 
under his black doctor of divinity’s gown 
but a shirt and pants, and that his whole 
income did not amount to two hundred dolls, 
a-year ; whereas Reverend Rufus P. Pills- 
bury had a clear ijeven or eight hundred ; 
besides a store <ff silk gowns as stiff as 
boards and that rustled beautifully ; white 


cambric hoiidkerchiefe by the whole df>zeix ; 
real diamond ring ; starched collar a^d 
bands by ^ores ; and better than Wl, the run 
of all his congregation’s i^mpathies and 
houses, which was worth I dbn’t know he^ 
many corncakes, cups of tea every day ; dud 
comforters, over* shoes, umbrellas, g>ld 
wafehoa, silver teapots, self-acting cofitee^ 
biggins and .select libraries of theology, given 
or sent to him iu tlie way of testimonials 
the course of the year, 'without end. Folks do 
say, too, that when Reverend Rufus was in 
the ministry down South, before he came, to 
Punkington, he w'as even still richer In,, 
worldly goods, for that lie owned something 
mcntionahle in niggers. But you know hj^. 
folks will t.alk. ' 

Punkington is in BufTiim county, 

'J’hore .are a good many religions thefnfti;* 
They don't quite hate each other ; strive,, 
speechify, write .niul talk against each other;, hs' 
seems to be imlispensable with orthodoxy aud 
heteroiloxy in Briuiri. .Each religion gets 'along, 
pretty 'well as it can: some grandly, some poorly, 
from Reverend liufus P. Pillsbury, witli his 
chandelier, stiff silk gown ami diamond ring, 
down to Reverend Lovejoy Snowdrop, who is 
quite black, and preaches to the coloured 
people (they can sing, some — coloured people 
can) down in a little crazy affair sot up with 
planks and sailcloth down close to the wharf, 
that is more like a wash-house than a cha|>el, 
ft may be ten years ago that there was a 
religion in rather a small way ‘in T’unkington, 
called the GraceAValking Brethren. I’hey 
had originally been called the l^unkingtou 
Secedcu’s ; but, coalescing with RevereiKl Py- 
gi .ave Clapp — who Jia*l jimt sloped from Coono** 
polls, G.x., where ho had had a sliglit difficulty- 
with the citizens on the Freesoil (whole 
ticket) question, wducli ended by his being 
ridden on a rail out of the state, and a 
|rc['ort being spread abroad that the dark- 
ness of Ills complexion came from his having 
been lan-od ; and tliat under liis clothes he 
was featlierod like a bird — coalescing with 
tliis persecuted Testifier, the amalgamated 
ticket was thcnceforwanl known as Grace- 
Walking. They encountered some little oj>po- 
sition at first. The Baal-Peor congregation 
(l)r;iss band connection) felt it incumbent 
upon tljeni to denounce and repudiate tlie 
(irace-Walkers as Erastians^ Arminifiiis, Soci- 
jiians, nigger- saviors, money-diggers, and 
trmlers in shiu-])laisters. Jtevtreinl 1>\ sunder 
Sphoon published a card iu the Punkington 
Sphynx and Coinmerci.'ii .Advert i^er, in which 
he accused RevcTend Jl'jrklcy Jlsggs (»f the 
Grace -W'alkers of 'whittling in the pulpit, 
chewing in the vestry, and having a bust of 
'roui Paine over his hookcftse. Reverend 
B. ]5. rebnded by another card in the Punk- 
iiigton Sibyl ami Nortli and South BufFum 
Oracle, in which he alluded to the well- 
known story of Reverend Jj. Splioon having 
been in early life in Sing Sing penitentiary 
lor picking up things on the wharf ; adding 
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ftoine jino(;«lotos conceriihicj whftt lie hud ! wakeu snakes and rile monklt's vwus < oJoja l 

-1 _ Ai '■ .A... .. . .... . 


done siibsoqucidly in tlid w«M)cleii nuLuieg 
Ivjidev tl’.e i lo' k^'tliriUwonldii’t-liguro trade, 
the sclK)ol-u:ndiiiig irado, the tiirred-oalvum- 
imitation-riaiia-niljht r trade, the teniperanre 
lecturhig tra'i#*, and the Avl'.iskey selling track*. 


Qnagg. Golifili Wa^ihiiigtcMi (.niagg \»;fc.s id.s 
name; and two and a luilf ini]< .s Imm 1 .’umK- 
ingtou'did he locate, ou the innhi mad 
Jiapprfi’oarci* city. He 'Was si.M I'onu tinvit 
w'iliioul his stockings, which would iiavti 


He rogirUed that his sacerdotal cliaracler j made him', in jtick>])Oot.s something irrriiically 
ju'cclndcd liiin Jroin covvhiding Jiovorend I j. gigantic }o look at. He had a hushv la ^rd 
Siilioou tiic lii-K. tinio he met liiin in town ; and whiskcis, and the iiit« gnmcnt tlun, 
blit olleri d Lv» in.atcli any fOic of liis lay-old crs [ covered his bones was hard ami Imrn^ a-' c 

against Iii'i ()|>|Mmt'iit's*'t\‘.!Ci»H'''. and to forfeit •' crab-shell. 'I'he hair of Ida head M'as hlv a 

fiVty dolN. if i lie, Ibrnier left a strip of skin 1 primeval forest, for it looked a.s tlmujjli ft 

broad«T ilrnu a Ini-cr on llio body of the | had never b(*oii cut, combed, o;- 

latter ad cr liidi-an-ln»i{r's ■* licking.’^ j irinnncd. Uis eye.s were fearful to lo-.i' 

This was the only fend of any con.scqncnce upon \\heu they Ihishcd, and they ll.tMK I 
in which ihe flracc-W'alking ihcihivn were I alino.si always. Jfe ate so nuicli thal [aoj h: 
concernen. "JMiey Avei e peaceful, decent, i said that he was hollow all tltronyh - 1* 
harmless i»odii-s enom^Ii, miuding their own * arms, and all — and packed his foo«i IV»>i 
bllsine^^^ not iiiC- :-f“i iisg with that ot an}'- ‘ 
body els% ami oni- ciriy.en.s took to them 
kindly. I’iicir eongivgations soon began to 
multiply m nnmhm-, and they had chapels at 


rom uii- 


feet upwards. Some, people conifwiv'd hit.i lo 
a locomotive, for ho was alwaxs sMe)!.iM_, 
drinking, roaring, and (jomijig into coin, -ion 
with other folks, ilo compared hims* !! to t 


!M'avatiion, ?^(pia>hbor('ngh, Fiower Whittle, I Mississippi steam-boat with tin* .‘^afi ly-\ m s 

and ICast 1 Fal- 1 tit**l <lowu witii ropv'-yarn. ‘■Jhoin loi* no 


Therniopx '-ic, J otlei .'oux iilc 


r()pN*-yi 

bo lcr.s,” ho ummI i,-> 

<1 let me rip. Si ran p^y 
i your bills, and Uquoe once niC'i e b'nbuj \io. 


leluia. Witiiiii a \ car from their establish- j and stand on my 
ment tiny hml iiv** circuits within a Fifty ;*• Give me goss an 
mihs circle i»r I'lnikinglon. 

INow a ureuib x ou miust luiderstaiid, may ■ die, for 1 jini.'st lik every ’coon of yon oi bii^i. ' 
comprehend llv(\ t-'u, lifteen, twenty coiwe- ! He was always licking ’coons. He Tn N-^d 
gatioiM ; ;imi, (lie h not bein^j ! hackwooilsinaii ; four bowery bhov.s n ,.,i 

rich enough to enb i tain a minister for each * Now Voric. one after the oilier; an Iri'k ihk’- 
separate congregation, ihere are so man\ ■ carrier (with one hand), and aji Kngli'li pri/,* - 
eireniU — religions •‘heats,’* in fact — cacJi of'lightu'. They sot a giant out of a. incMe.ge- n* 
which is .-eJsigned to a diderent clergyman, at him once, and the giant elos/'o’ with lii/n, 
who g<»(*.s ihc lonnd thereof in Inrn. ihink- 1 nml was hoanl, soon jitLorwards to eiaels 
inglon circuit, ii-<‘l‘i<liiig as it did the town- ' a imt. 'I'hc giant said,' (aficr Jio ej-.i, 
ships of K^i.m*gx die. Ilunkum, aud IJecrshcba, , that it was a daiuc<l, tarnaliun, evvria.*: 
together Vi ith l.hq-r* * roarer city and the vil- ! shame it was ; for he had gum* in lu ixiiip 
lages of S'lakeshy, >poli.«!, NexvMaT*seilh.«4, 1 a man, not a grisly hear. 

(.ilobb^and I’lithe^n.-'.wasa vcrypopular circuit ! Colonel (^uagg was a blacksmli.ti. lb- m.i , 
indeed, 'i'j.. n‘ xxioe ahvax s dreadful hand- not by any' nu an.^ tlie fcort of blae.kMuiih i!-. t 
some gill.'* dt }n*c:i‘'liinL;s and etiinp meetings, ' Ih’ofe.ssur Longfellow has ilcscribed. lie I. .‘.-I 
ami picnlv e '.nii<n i ible larni-lionsc.s Vv'here ( no boys to sit in the church among, no bill-.' 
the ininkicis xvi-i ' . ii'ciunnofl A\ith .such I <hiiighrer to hear .singing in the cli-Jir. lb. 
dcUeaeies oi tii-- \i : \ of p-nk fix.ing.*', mush, ; xxa.s not the soil of l»l:icksmiLli / * 01 - » , 


hominy, lol.imx ej. ki s, eanx a.s-l):i'-kcd «tiick.s. 
]>uinpkin pn .'ipicedi, whiicpot, cnrd.s, mo- 
Ia.sses, Volk In, m^, tnrkics, :ind apiilo jcutie.s ; 


with elder xxlu' . 


‘I’haps a .sly drop of 


(luring my travels in Fairope, in a iiiil > 
village ill the south of France, :;nd xxiio. - o 
a broiling duly day, wart hammering axxa\ d, 
his anvil with might and main, — in hi.s .slilr. , 


peadi brandy <ir Mom. Kwahel.i xvhiskcy, that ; and x\ ith his hair in enri [>apej-s ; Ibr ir \x 


\V(»nId have i-jou -lit r into the mouth of 
a Loinlou all k 1 11 . .o! .-dl cloyed' and soggy 
from a toi*ioi.>.ii; d.unor at Guildhall, or a 


Sunday, ami there was a toU*. in the, \:M.- 
in the livmiiiig. No. G.>lomd (ibnig-; 
verv difrerent kind of Mulcibcr; ant a 11 . r 


proud Lriiish JioiiU niaii surfeite-l witli the j monioiis l»lael: -mith or !i learned blm-ksim! :i ; 
hivurie.s of a ivg:d l-ainpipt at the court of j but a roaring, raint>agions, coalv, knoU', 
S.dnr, .raines’s. I’lie •nsnu-v around bunk- j sooty V'nlcan of a. man. d’o iiear Jdm shout 01 . r. 
ingtoii wa.s pretty and pic-' iiivsip'io ; and th^i^hoal^^elyt.o’Zct■k,hislonL'■,lankbe]|o\^’^d,l(>\\.•|•; 
brethren walked in gr.ico xvi ill mrckniisa a.ml to see Jiim whirl hi.*; ireinend ms li.tinim r 
devoulness. Tin ro was bai, one, thing want- 1 above hi.s head as though it iiad been a. 
ing to make Lhc whole circuit on-* n-al land J teather, and bi-ing it down upon the iron 
of milk and in-ney ; or, rather ii:i rc wi.s ; on his anvil with such a inoiistrons eJanii that 
one tiling limt turned it Uiio a 1 m-t iif gall 1 tlic sjmrks llcxv about ami the fi.auef> ienp.' i 
and wi.j-nixvoo.i — of soreness of lle.^h and ' up the chimney and tripped uj) the Ji<eU i-i' 
biiterm.'j'^ of spirit : and that tiling wa-i ;in the .snio.ke, as if they were friglitemMl out •»>' 
individual; .-u.d that individual was Colonel ; their wits. This was a sight — giamt it von 

r. r.-i ^ 


Qua 


A nu.ii, a skeery man, a m.an to 


like — but fearful. 

The colonelcy of Goliah Quagg arese Irom 
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bis rtiinnunul of the Ili\i>j>iroarcr Tig^s* beneath which the smithy lay (the 
Tl>f’s^‘ rpdonbfable vohmteers were (of course) over the Danube^ leading to Punkingtoo;xaa 
tht‘ of the Union, and tbo terror of m the other direction), there appeared tlje.: 

JhUfuni Oouiiiy. On fourth of July day they oevoted figure of a Grace- Walking clergyiiftan,' 
lirf* I oft’ so many rounds of innskeljry that i2eck* would Ciill out, one them, Colonel 
I their eventually blowing tliemselvcs up with .Whereupon the blacksmitli would lay 
. gtti'jiowder \v;i3 lhouc;lit to be by no means a his hammer, jiud say grimly,' 

! mailer ol exh enie iiiijnoljjibility. . TJio Rap- ‘ ile.”* 

pji'oaifr Scroanuj]- newspaper teemed with The ‘'ilc,” or oil, being brought, the Colonel 
; ■ 0 . 1 ' lU lioad.'d *• Ha])paroiiror Tigers, {itteiition!” W’-ouhi therewith anoint a tremondous leather 
.''ini sing tlie nlteiidanoo oft hi} corps at strap, in size and appe^irauco between tho 

rovh‘\\s, hnriaUi or wesMings of members, oi* trace for a cart-horse and the movement- 
p(>!in<asl i»sot‘iiisgs. Ooloael tinagg, in his band for a steam-rngine, Then would bo 
I’i ^.-s* oiiilurm. aL the liea<l ol his corps, vow iiig sally forth, tug the luckless ])iVaclicr by olio ' 
^ t’is^i‘;incc jsLininst the Punkington i\ai ional IcgoltJii.'i horse — iflie lia]>peneii to be ridihg-^ 
i^nauis, i<he .Lower Wljittle 1‘^ire Corps ; Lhe or grapple him by tlie collar i»f his coat if he 
.>i|:i »^ljborou.C;li Jiiviiicibles ; the Ihiukum were a-loot, and thra'^h iiim wiih Uie stra])^ 

1 >- ii 01(1 ‘IS ; lhe East H alleluia Uii.s.savs. lie- not till he bowled for m ‘i-.-y; for the 
twee'll which iJiat-named vulimtccis and the victim always did that at the very first 
Tigei'. Ihcve )iad occurred a deadly iray at stroke of the awful sfra]) ; hul till his own 
till' conii-rs of Seventh Street and Slog brawny aim couM no loo.goa- Jiold the mighty . 
Avnjiiu*. i'mikington: the Hussars being at weapon. All this was accompanied by a 
1 . 1 obliged to take refuge ill a, licpior-stoi c in Hood of abuse on the part of the Colonel: 
t li(‘ next lilock, and t ivo eyes and uiiiiinnhcvcd the mLiilstcT, hia cci.gregal ion, sect, pers^m, 

■ iouldc teeth hying left on the licld. <?oh>ijel :uul presumed cluiia';UU', wer»} all oiiinmd^ 
\‘ua«.'g hramii-^hing his sabre and threatening verted iijion ; and, idler having been treated 
.■t.u';h»g, «'(nvhiiling, and cbarnal chawing u}) to with brul.aiity, lie was dismihve,d with scovn, 

< real ion in goiieraJ and rival militia and tiro with a sardonic reci'miMcnd.-itio;! ’to send a.s 
. orp- m }•^Tnc'll{lr, was a gi’rat and ghuaons niajiy more of his Iir«'n th.at ^.’ay as he 
to siM' once, pcrliaji.s twice, hut not could, to he x-.-rved in i.ce same way. Then, 
Wicnm’; fo; i j.e at noon-day da/i^lc.s, and | exccniioij hein ," done, and the jniscra.hlo 
'I- " iciKis uichaiiLiiicnt lo the voice of a vicl im of Ins Aroc.ty heinv: gone on his 
I'.exd r iii.i^a/dnc, or oe a mad i hruised way toward, s ihiukinutim, the Colonel 

MM... ' ‘ I would stride into ISilcs 31. Puv. kcy’s tavern 

LmIoii'I Lhr'gg had neither wile nor ivla- i over the hill, hot. pcr-^jilrinc, and fatigued ; 
tioiM, rliick nor child. lie livcil hehind the | ami, throwing l\i-> te.rdih' strap on the bar, 
.'(uu’iy. Hi a grim enhin ; wiiurc, for aiigld'and scaling iiiin-i''’.f on a punchi'on, would 
niiyhody knew he slept on tlio bones of lii.s. throw Jiis logs ; loft, iia ii' in wcai in'‘<3 half in 
.*11 ‘mic.-.. 01 - kept bears an 1 woIno.-j, or burned ! triumph, oven till ti ' y rca.-licd tin; alutudo 
'n i:- -I mjic and Lcii'^al l’.ghl.s in his liiv-placc. j of i.hc nruit /I pieci', \»o:.;d tlicro vc.st them, 

.1 ■i*c he M a-i raised V. as fiot, oprlain. Vfiiat'and, cji-ciuig a liiijhiy si,ve*ini of tobacco 
!..*uwj (Ml ’>iuniays (tor lie nincr wejit; to {juice, cr^• : 

riioj'-h Ol’ iiip, and could not, in dcfercMce j “ }::l( pi ire, strapped auolhev t Irace-Walker : 

Jo ...ii work in ids smitliy <ai the 1 Rum.” 

•^d^)M;^lllj known. There wcr.* but I Now thi'-*, .'i.s in r'.c celehratcd Prog and 

i wo .hj. L’^ about iiiiji on wliieli ai’gunii'Ut.s . .l>oy (;asc (vide sped'.iig-l'ook vejiorts)^ albeit 

to Olio iwiiiy concerned, was 
udicr. Marf.x rdum Ijad noi 


liild tie, ni:ii .'olerahle cerl/iinty, )e‘td. That 
.* lilvf'd ruiM- -MW — wJiicIi he drank iu vast! 


c\c«*]lejit sjioi 
(lea til to tin 


ipiauliries wi.Jiout ever wmking, or fH*i;jg ; exactly’ been coip r.ic{e«l iVu- wlmii ilie (3 ;m;c- 
iiilovi-*at< d : .and tliat Jie ]i;»ted the (drace-; Wdalkiiig IJictlux u euie» e. I the jihim.-.ii) : and 
t alking ih-j-tliven. j w iljnmi lurntyrdom there '.wis no rMiiiig the 

^\ iinl tlui-i**, or any olhcr bvethrcii Irul : }?unkiijgLUii eirenit. Thi. re w ;!-> no avouling 
r\ '>r d.me inc-nr hi.> dislike ^.■a.s nol .staled ;• the colonel and liis a'.Yfnl 'i**'."- ^ Then? Wiuj 
'Hil.il, was H« ‘{IT and certain tliatlu' hated them | no .going round anotlicr v. .- s. 'I’iun’c was no 
derecly ami implacably. J'!o de..*I.dme.l against' iiiolliL mg, person diir.^*, or ininsing soft pity 
tii iu iu ilriiikmg bars ; lie called tle’ai (»ppro- ; into the eohuiers iuv.i^w. "t lick.s ye,” ^ ho 
hrions nnnn-*^ m the .street; and, wlmt/ was [ was wont to reply w l • n ini. ■r<‘C(]etl with, 
p irl ioiil.-Ji’l V disagreeahle to the hi’eihren ■“ because C kin, aii.l oec.iU*.e 1 like, and 
j lioiusclves, he made a point of giviu.g every I because ye’so oriUrrs tliat lii-k.s is good lor, 
miiiislcv who passed his smithy — oji iiorsc or! Skins yo lia,ve o.u and skius I’d liav:‘ off ; hard 
nil fei>L, Oil b'isiuc3.s or plearjUre — a aoiind | or soft, w'ct or dry, fd>i iog «>r fall. Walk iu 
aiMi prn’(i‘*ii1,-i’ ly humiliating healing. grace if ye like tdi punijjkins is pcaolies ; but^ 

Ctdoiiel gig’s metlmd wa-s this. ’Zeek, licked yc inii.sl, b.- till ymir ii'c-nrdls dropoff 
*hc ImiLS Junky ass wta, Tit would, as lie ))!e\v and your noses 'ideed blue ink.” And licked 
■‘he )»ello^^ .s, .kt,ep a sharp look out through they AVere acconlingl.y. 

.1 lii- ‘round li''ue iu llie siuilliv wad. Wlieii, AVhat w;is to I*e d"iic wiih ''U-ih a man-^a 

on 111.* .‘n'.si the little Jiili in the valley ‘ man wiih tiiis dieadi’ul ilxofi ’idea ol strapping 
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clorgymen — a mau with an indomitable will, 
a strong arm, and an abusive tongue. War- 
rants, summonses, exigents, and actions tor 
battery, the colonel laughed to scorn. As 
'much law as you like,” ho said, “but not 
one lick will that save you.’* The female 
^embers of the (jJ race- Walking congregation 
were fain to w'rito anonymous letters to him, 
exhorting him to rei>entaiice. .Reverend 
Joash M'Toar wrote to Lucivtia Z. 'J'acke- 
bogucy of (jriingribberopolis. Va., the cele- 
brated table-turner and spirit rapper, and 
begged her to consult a four-legged ma- 
hogany of extraordinary talent and pc- 


Pevotion, meekness, selfabnogatiou are 
all admirable qualities in their way, but 
human nature, after all, is not cast iron. It 
will Wrestle with wild beasts at Ephesus, but 
k docs Jiot exactly love to wrestle w'hen tlie 
wild beasts are twisting the bars of their cage, 
and have not had a shin-bone to feed on for 
three.weeks. To put one’s liead into the lion’s 
mouth is good . once in a way ; but it is 
hardly prudent to do so when tlie lion s tail ‘ 
begins to w’ag, and his mane to bristle, and his 
eyes to Hush lire and I’liry. 

There was a meeting held at Punkington 
to decide ui)on what ministers should go the 


persecution of the .saints. He received 
in reply a higlily- flattering and inter- 
esting communication from the spirits 
of Cleopatra and his late Royal II ig I mess 
the Duke of Gloucester, in which it was 
confidently predicted that shortly after the 


out, and the tlircat that tlie next time he 
presumed to come that 'svay he should be 
laid on the anvil and beaten as flat as a 
wheel-tire with a ivti-liot crowbar. 

Tills state of things was growing intoler- 
able. The more tlie brethren wont on 

E reaching the more llio colonel went on 
eking. The more they beat the — 

“ Pulpit drum ccchti islic 
With fist instead ol a slick,” 

the more Colonel Quagg proved his doctrine 
orthodox — 

“By apostolic blows and knock «i.” 

Tlte Punkington circuit began to lack 
ministers. Clergymen were not forthcom- 
ing. The fuilpits w'ere dcsoriod. The cmi- 
gregations began to cry out. No wonder. 


“Tburns,” he said, “is’nt good eating; 
slingiug-nettles is’iit pleasant Lamlling, with- 
out gloves ; nor is thistles comfortixble, worn 
next to the skin. Corns is painful, Man’s 
skin w;w not made to be flayed off him like 
unto the hide of a wild cat. But vocation 
is vocation, and duty, duty. Sonic. I, 
Ze[)haniah Stockdolloger will go on the 
Rapparoarcr location, and if Brother Brown- 
johii will lone me his Loss I will confront the 
man — even Goliah Quagg.’’ After which the 
devoted brother shut his eyes and ex- 
pectorated. 

The meeting turned their quids and expec- 
torated too ; but without shutting their eyes. 
They adoi»ted the long brother’s disinterested 
proposition, nem.-coii. But Brother Bobber- 
link whispered to Brother Slocum that 
he had allays thought Zephauiah Stoek- 


netration with reference to Colonel Quagg’s j ensuing S[)iiiig circuit; just as, in Europe, the j 
of t.bo Tl(! reticived : JudL'‘es liieei to flmowff '! 


Judges meet to arrange among themselves 
who shall go a hanging, and where. The 
question of Colonel Quagg was debated in ■ 
solemn conclave; for, though all the other 
places in the circuit found ready volunteers 
not one clergyman could be found to offer 


passing of the Maine liquor law in Jlollan<l, | to administer to the spii*itual necessities of 
and the adoption ot Bloomcrisin at the | tlic Rapparoarcr brethren. Brother M’Tear 
court of Queen Victoria, Colonel Quagg j had a bad cold ; brotlicr Brownjohn would 
would be bound in leathern straps for live ■ rather not ; brotliev Knash had a powerful 
hundred years; which, all tilings taken ; call down Weeping wail way ; brother Bob- 
into consideration, was not a very encou- ! berlink w^ould next time — p.erhaps. Brother 
raging look out for the G race- VV’ul kers. | Slocum gave a more decided reason than any 
Then they took to holding public meetings, • one of his brother ministers. He said that 
mass meetings, indignation meetings, agmust I he would be otarually licked if he’d go, 
him; then to praying for him; then to j because he’d bo sure to be considerably 

jwaying to be delivered from him as from | lickeil if he went. 

a dragon or a liery serpent. One bright j A brothm* who, up to that time, had said 
spirit of the .sect suggested bribery, cither ; little or nothing — a long, tliin, luose-liiubervd 
directly by tlie enclosure of dollars, or in- j I ‘rolher, with a face veiy like a quince more 
directly % the encouragement of the. than three parts withered — who sat in the 
colonel’s trade in having liorsc.s shod at his . corner of the room during the debate, with 

smithy. But both artiliccs failed. The i his legs curled up very much in the fashion 

colonel took the first ten-dollar bill that was I of a dog : — a brother, to say the truth, of 
uflored him, and administered a more un- ; whose abilities a suiacwhat mean opinion was 
merciful thi-ashiiig than ordinary to the | en^ertaiiio<l, for he >vas given to stamiiier- 
giver — as a rtceij[>t, he said. The next ‘ ing, blushing, hemming, liawing, serapfhg 
victim happened to have a lior,se that oppor- with his feet, and seemed to posses-s no }ieou- 
tuiiely cast li'ith his fui'o-shoes in front of the liar acconiplUhnient save the questionable 
colonel’s residence. 'J'he enemy of Grace- one of shutting one eye when he expeeb -rat 'd 
Walkers shod the beast ; but the only henelit j — this brother, by name Zepbaniah Stoek- 
that its j)r.q)ri'' tor derived A\a.s the privilege j dolloger, here addressed hiimself modestly to 
of being beaton inside the .smithy iirstead of j speech : — 
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I dollo^cr conmderable of n fool^ and that 
! now he knew it— ^that was a fact. 

j 

I The fire roared, the 6parks flew up th4^ 
I cldniiiey, and the great bellows blw fiercely 
j ope Ai^ril evening, and Colonel Qiiagghna 
\ bis anvil were in fierce dispute ^about a red 
I hot horseshoe. The colonel had the advan- 
I tage of a hammer that Tubal Cain might 
I have wielded when he fashioned the fii*st 
! ploughshare ; but the anvil was used to hard 
I knocks, and stood out against the blacksmith 
I bravely. Indeed, if a certain metallic vibra- 
I tion was to be taken into account, the anvil 
I had the best of it ; for it had the last word, 
i Only the unfortunate horseslioe ciiinc to griof; 

I and, like the man between two stools who 
• j came to the ground, was battered into all 
I sorts of shapes between the two disputants. 

I Suddenly, *Zeek, the bellows-blower, ceased for 
|; a moment in his occupation, and remarked, 
j " One o* tiiem, colonel, top o’ the hill. On 
i ; a boss. Legs as long as a coulter.” 

I j Twankeydillo ! twankeydillo ! ” * sung out 
I Colonel Quagg in- great exuUation. “ He 

■ ’Zeek, and plenty of it for Jack Strap, the 
critlur is getting as rusty as Ol<I Hundred.” 

The fatal strap being iled rathoj- more libe- 

■ ! rally than usual, the colonel grasped it in his 
I ' mighty hand, and passed out of the smithy door. 
|! He saw, coming towards him down the hill, 
|i a long-legged, yellow- faced man in black, 

w^itli a white neckcloth and a broad biimmed 
liat. lie bestrod(3 a solemn-looking wliite 
'( horse with a long tail. He had but one spur 
! (tJie rider) but it was a very long and ru.sty 
spur. ]u his hand he carried a little dog's- 
eared book ; and, as he rode, he saug, quite 
I softly, a little hymn that ran somethiug like 
! the following . — 

I We arc juarebing thioagh the gmcious ground, 

I I Wo 90UI1 shall hear the tininjict sound ^ 

■ j And tjjen wc shall in glory reign, 

! I And never, never part again. 

I i WliJit, never p;ut .again ? 

Ko, never pjiit again. 

N(j never, never, never, &:c. 

And then wc slialJ, &c.” 

Colonel Quagg wait.(‘d till the verse of the 
hymn w’os quite finished, and the hor.sem.an 
had got to within a couple of yards of his 
door, when he called out in a terrible voice, 
Hold hoi-dl” 

‘^Brother,” said the man on the horoc, 

" good evening and peace.” 

“For the matter of that,” responded Co- 
j lonel Quagg, “ rot ! Hold hard, and git out 
I of that boss.” 

I “Brother?” the other interrogated, as if 
not quite understanding the command. 

“Git out, I tell you,” cried the blacksmith. 
“Legs and fset ! Git out, you long-tiiled 
blackbird. Git out, for I’m riz, and siiakes- 
will wake ! I want to talk to you.” 

y-’ " 

* *' Twankeydillo ’* is the refrain of an old country 
blucksmi til’s solg. 


• The long man slid rattier Hian off hli 
horse. It woiS, indee^ JBrotliej* Zephwaiab 
Stockdolloger ; for his face was ^uinciet 
than ever, and, as he descended from hU 
steed, he shut his eyes and expectorated. ^ 
“Now,” said the blacksmith, seating him-^ 
self on the horse-block iu front of hw dwell- 
ing, and giving a blow on tjie ground wntb 
his strap that made the pebbles dance. 

“ Where do you hail from ? ” 

“From Fuukington city, brother, an- 
! swered the reverend Zeplianiah. 

“ And whar are you a goiu’ tu 1 ” 

“ To Eupparoarer city.” 

“ An<l what may you be goiii’ for to du ilk 
that location ? ” 

“ Goiu’ on circuit.” 

“What!” ^ 

“ Ijord’s business, brother.” 

Colonel Qua^g shook out the strap to its 
full length, and passed it through liis horny 
hand 

“ Tliere was a brother of yours,” he said 
senteiiliously, “that went to Happaroarer 
city on Lonl’s business last fall. He passed ' 
this etlinco, he did. Ho met this strap ' 
close by here. And that strap made him ; 
see comets, and danct* like a slniking Quaker, 
and feel oncommon like a bob-tail bull in 
fly time.” ’ i 

Tlitre was Sf>mething so dreadfully sug- 
gestive in the position of a bob-tfiilcil bull in [ 
fly lime (the insects frequently kill cattle I 
with their stings) that brother JStockdolloger 1 
wriggled uneasily. 

“ And 1 du hope,” the colonel continued, 
“that you, brother, aren’t of the same | 
religion ns this babe of grace was as mot^o 
.strap as ho was ri<ling. Thai religion was 
the Grace-Walking religion, and that religion 
I always lick.” 

“Lick, brother ! ” * ! 

“Jwick. With the strap. Dreadful.” } 

“Colonel Goliah Quagg,” said the minister, 
“for such, I know, is your name in the i 
fle.^li, I am a preacher of the Gmce-Walking 
coiiuectLou. Humble, but faithful, I hope.” 

“ Then,” returned Colonel Quagg, making 
an ironical bow', “ this w? the strap with 
which I am a going for to lick you into 
s.arse.” 

“ Brother, brother,” the other cried, shak- 
ing his he:i<l, “ cast that cruel .straj* from out 
of thine hand. Close thine liand, if thou 
wilt, upon the hammer of thy trade, the 
coulter of thy plough, upon a ])en, the rudder « 
of a ship, the handle of a hintenito light men 
to peace and love and good-will ; but close 
it not upon sword (*!’ iron, or bludgeon of 
w'ood, or strap of leathern hide. For, from 
the uplifting and downfalJing of those 
wicked instruments came uover good ; but 
rather boiling tears, and bruises and blood, 
and misery, ami death.” | 

'“Now look you here,” the blacksmith j 

cried, imp)atienily. “Talk as long as you j 

like ; but talk while I am a licking of you. j 
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11 For time is precious, and must not be thrown 
II away, nohow. Lick you I must, and lick you 
I will. Hard.” 

*^But, brotljer— but, colonel ” 

“Kot !” exclaimed the colonel. Straps 
is waiting. Stubs and fences ! I’ll knock 
you into horseshoes and then into horse- 
nails, if you keq) me waiting.” 

I “Jfaveyoii no meiTiful feelings?” asked; 
' Zcplmniali, as if sorely troubled.. 

‘‘Not a cent of ’em! .Air y9u ready? 
Will you lake it fighting, or will you take it 
lying* down ? Some takes it lighting ; some 
takes it like lambs, lying doAvu. Onlv make 
" haste.” ' *■ _ . 

“Goliah Quagg,” the miniKtov responded, 
“ I am a man of jieace, and not one iliat goes 
about raging with sword and buckler, like 
unto Apollyon, or a corporal of the Boston 
Tigers; and 1 Avould rather not take it at all.” 

“ You must ! ” the colonel roared, now 
fairly infuriated. “ Fickled alligators ! you 
jnust. Hold hard, you coon ! Hold liard ! 
for I’m a goiii’ to begin. Now, once more ; 
is it fighting, or is it <piict, you mean for to 
take it ? ” 

“Well,” said brotlier iiephaniah, “you arc 
hard upon nu*, Colonel, and that’s true. It’s 
, tightiug or lying ilown, isn’t it ? ” 

’“.A\*e,” returned the colonel, brand is king 
his straj), 

“ Then J *11 take it fighting!” the man of 
peace said (jU icily. 

Colonel halted for a moment, ns if 

amaxwl at the audacity of the Grace- NV'alker. 
Then, with a wild hallo, he rushed upon him 
very much as a bob-tailed bull does rush 
about under the aggravating iiiflneneo of flies. 
Ills hand Avas uyion the niinisler’s collar ; the 
str.i]) that ha<l done so much execution in its 
liinoAvas swinging high in air, Avhen — 

Stay. Ctni you imagine the rage, nsto- 
j ni.-hnienl, and dc'^pair ol a schoolmaster caned 
by bis pupil ; of the Bnipcvor of Cliina soii- 
tciiced 10 be bam booed by a Hong Kong 
^ coolie ; of tlie beadle of the Burlington 
Arcado expulr!(Ml therefrom by a boy Avilh a 
' bjisket *. of a bill ler kicked by a footpage ; of 
a Scmlhern planter cowdiided by one of hi.s 
own niggers ; (jf a Broadway dandy jostled 
by a newly InndcMl Irish emigrant ; of a 
policeman oi\lerctl to inovc'*on liy an ai'ple- 
AAomaii; of the CninTnander-in-cluef of the 
. army in the Crimea desired to stand at case 
]»y a drummer ; of the Poyie of iJorne blessed 
' with two tingers by a cho) i',l(u* boy ? If you 
can imagine anything of tbi.s sort, — but only 
if you can — you may l/c to forin an hlea 
of iiow < .'oloael fjnagg f<*lt vheii a storm of 
blows, luirfi, AV<*U-directefl, and incessant, 
began to fall on his head, on lii^ breast, on 
his face, on his shoiildei'.s, on his arms, on 
hi.s leg.-, — all over his boilv, so rapidly that 
he felt as if ho Avas being hit everywhere at 
I nn^'p, — Avhen ho found iris stinp Avould hit 
i nowhere on the body of his t‘pponciit, but 
1 til at h e hi nisei f Avas bite veryAv 1 1 ere. 


Sledgehammers 1 Sledgehammers Avere 
nothing to th^^ fists of the Grace- Walking 
brother. A bob-tail bull in fly time was an 
animal to bo enyied in comi>ansoLi to the 
colonel. Ho danced with all the vigour of 
a .nigger toeing and heeling a hornjiipe. He 
saw more comets than Tycho Brahe, or Erra • 
Pater ever dreinncMl of. I le felt that he was all ; | 
nose, Wl that a, horribly swollen one. Then || 
that lie had swallowed all his teeth. Then I 
that he had live hiiudved eyes, and then none ‘ 
at all... Then that Ids ribs went' in and his 
blood came out. TJicn his legs failed binder 
jiim, «and he fell clown all ofa heap ; or periiap.s, 
to speak classically and pugilistioally, he hit 1 
out Avihlly, feU. groggy, and went down at 
tli«^ roijes. The tall brother went dpAvn ato]) i 
of him, and coutiimed pounding aA\'ay at Ids 1 
body — not perhaps as hard as he could, but i 
decidedly luueli harder than tlie colonel 
liked — singing all, the while the little hymn 
iMiginning ' 

“ Wo ;uo niaichin" throii|'li tlio posoious ground,” 

quite softly, to himself. \ 

“Hold hard!” gasped the colonel at la.*?t, | 

faiiilly. “ V'ou thni't mean niunler, du you ? 
You Avon’t hit a man Aohen he’s down, inucli ' 
more, Avill you, brother ?” | 

“ By no means,” answered Zeplianiah, I 
bi-inging doAvn Ills fist nevertheless vith a 
tremendous “ bash” upon the coUmci’s nose, ; 
as if there Avorc a fly then'., aiid he wanted 
to kill it. “ But youVo to,>k it dg})ting, ! 
colonel, and you may as well now take it 
like a lamb, lyin.g down.” 

“ But L*m broke, i toll you,” groaned the 
v.'iiKpdshed blacksmith. “ 1 can’t do no more. 
You air so almighty hai’d, you are.” 

“ Oh I You give ill, then ?” 

“ Aye,” mnnnured Colonel Qua.gg, 

“ Bpeak louder — I’m hard of hearing.” 

“ Yes !” rc])(\at(*d the colonel, AA’i th a grwaii. 

“1 (fa give in. For I’m beat ; wdd tiled clean ; 
aw'ay to the small end o* nothing — eliawed 
up — cornered.” 

“ You must promise mo one Utile thing,” , 
(Joloiiel Goliiih <^u:igg,” said the revereml 
Stockdolloger, Avithout liowever removing 
his knees from the colonel’s chest. “ You 
must promise, before I leave off hammering i 
of your body, ncA^er for to ill-treat by word or ! 
deed any of our people — ministers, elders, ! 
deacons, or breUiren.” 

“I’ll promise,” replied the colonel ; “only 
let mo uj). You’re choking me.” 

“Nor to rile, lick, or molest any other i 
])eaceable critturs as anj coming or going ' 
pa.st your Avay upon Jjord's business.” ! 

“ I promise,” muttered tlie colonel, who j 
was becoming purple in the face. ! 

“Likewise,” concluded Zejdianiali, ])L'iy- i 
-fully knocking away one of his adversary's j 
loose tcetli, so as to make his montli neat ' 
jind tidy, “ you must j>roniiae to give -up i 
drinking of rurn ; wiiicli is a delusion and a 
snare, and bad for the innards, ‘hesiiles bi ing ; 
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on the trunk line to perdition. And dually, Let us l^ope with Fluellen that' it was ^ood’ 
you must promise to come to our next camp for his wounded sconce, 
meetings clean shsired, and with a contrite /Thereis a seatat religiou^^campmeetiugsin 
heart,” ' ^ ^America called the “anxious seiCt.”''^ A camp 


“ No,” cried the almost expiring colonelj meeting is not unlike a fair — a very pious 
“ I won’t ; not for all the toebaccb in Vir- one, of course ; and the anxious seat is one on 
ginny ! Nor yet for Martin Van Buren, or which sit the neophytes, the newly-entered— 
JJaii’el Webster ! Nor yet for to be post- those who have anything to confess, anything 
master!” * to conijdain of, anything to disclose, or to 

“ You won’t, brother 1 ” asked Zephaniab^ tell, or to ask. 
persuasively raising his fist. - Upon the anxious seat at the next camp 

“ No ; I’m darned if I do ! ” meeting near ll;ipparoaver city of the Grace- 

“Theii/’reiurned the Grace-Walker, meekly, Walking Brethren sat Colonel Goliah Quagg. 
“ I must sing another little hymn.” Amid a breathless silence, he frankly avowed 

Immediately afterwai'ds Colonel Quagg’s his former evil course of life ; narrated the 
toi'tures recommenced. He struggled, he events of his conversion hy brother StockdoUo- 
roared, he entreated ; but in vain. All he ger, and promised amendment for the future, 
could see were the long imiii’s arms whirling A brother who had been reposing on a bench, 
about like the sails of windmills. All he with his limbs curled up after the manner of 
could feel was the deadly pain of the a dog — a long, yellow-fa<,'ed brother, who had 
blows on his alrca<ly hideously bruised face a curious liabit of shutting his eyes when he 
and body. All he could hojir was the expectorated — rose to speak when the colonel 
snufiling voice of his tormentor singing, with sat down, ife expressed how happy he was 
an occasional staiorncr, a vci*se ot a little 1 to have been the iustriimcut of Colonel 


hymn commencing : 


“ Pm goin* home to bliss above — 

Will you go, will you go ? 
To live in mercy, pauxj, and love — 
AVill you go, will you go ? 
]\iy old cotiipaiiioiis, fare you ucll, 

A blighter lale has me bcfcl, 

1 mean np in the "kies to dwell — 
Will you go, will \ou go 


Quagg’s conversion ; and that the means he 
had employed, though somewhat rough, had 
been elUcacious. AV ith much moclesW also 
he alluded to his own conversion. It waa 
not such a long time ogo, he said, that he 
liimsoJf liad been but as one of the wicked. 
He owned it witli sliaine that he had at 
one time boon one of tlie abandoned men 
called priztdightors — a pugilist to be backed 
and betted upon for hire and gain ; and 


Will you go, will \ou go j called prizelightors — a pugilist to be backed 

,, , , . , TT ^land betted u])on for hire and gain: and 

lie could stand it no longer, lie threw out j beaten Dan Grummles, sur- 

Ills arms, and groaned, ‘ bparo iiiy iite, ^^-wd I in a stand-np fight 


i'll promise anyth in g.’ 


i for two hundred dolls, aside. 


“Jtappy to hear it, colonel, answered , Colonel Quagg kci it his promise. He left 
brother Stockclolloger, helping htsadvei-sary I,, pnrsoii-lk-king. He resigned 
to rise, and then coolly settling Ins command of I In? Tigei*s, and is now, as 

white neckcloth ainl broad-bri mined h»’ih • burning light 

“Perhaps you 11 be gm.d enough to look after i (’niee-W'alking Brethren, 

niv boss a bit. Ho cast a shoe just alter 1 1 • 


my' aoss a Dit. ±10 case a snoe jusu alter jl 
loft Bunkingtoii.” 

Colonel Quagg, quite Iiiimiliated and 
crestfallen, proceeded to shoe the Jiorse, 
which had been quietly crop[)ing the stunted 
herbage while tlio colonel was being licked. 
The operation finished, as well as <^uagg\s 


CHIPS. 


herbage while tlio colonel was being licked. cniUsl’MAS i;.VTTJ.K tiUOW. 

The operation finished, as well as <^uagg\s TiiKgeogTapliyamlstaListicsoftheSiiiith- 
bruised arms would peniiit, the Grace-AV'aiker field Oat tie tShow which has recently taken 
gravely handed him a coin, which the black- place present iu a narrow compiuss a view of 
smith as gravely took; then mounted his by whom and where the best stock for hittcn- 
ateed, and' rode away. As for "Zeek lie iug, as tlistiiiguishcd fioni the best slock for 
had been hiding away somewhere? during tlie l>reeding or dairy purposes, is raised, 
combat. But be now ai)peared ; nnd, to judge ITirst come, according to tlie order of 
by tlio energetic niaiint?r in which In} blew the the catalogue, thirty-thret' Devons — steers, 
bellows and a certain grin overspreading his bidlocUs, lieii'ers and cows, fnnn two years 
swarthy cmiutenance, lio seemed not alto- and upwards — nice conijiact little aihiiials, 
gethcr displeased at the iliscomfiture of his all of a dark red, witli fine sort skins, 
niiisler. covered with curly hair, and laces mild but 

* Colonel Quagg bad never read Shakspeare, genteel. Tlieae are all bred in North Heyon- 
l)ut he had unconsciously enacted the i>ai't of shire, or Somei seisliiiv, or Noriolk. The 
Ancient IbsLol. Ho had been compelled to Norfoiks are siiKillcr than lliose bred on 
eat the leek which lie had mocked. He their native Iiills. All inake up in quality 
had betMi a woodnionger, and bought no- and quantity of ciioice joints, for what they 
thing of brotheii Stockdolloger but cudgels, want iu gross weight. royal ^ farmer, 
He had taken a groat, too, to heal his pate. Prince Albert, t/ikes oil* the first prize for a 
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steer bred on tlie rich pastures round South 
! Molton, under a dump and genial climate. 

I The Prince and a gentlomaii near South- 
, ampton are the only persons who obtain 
ji prizes, iKit being Devon or Norfolk men. 
j, Tliomas Coke, Karl of Leicester, late of 
'! Holkhani, introduced Devons into Norfolk, 
j': with Ilia grefit agricultural improveineiita. 
1 ; His son cairies otf two prizes for oxen, but 

I I is beaten b/his great ieiiant, Afr. Ilinlson, ot 
Castle Acre, in the contest for the fat cow 
prize. 

Next come Herefoi'ds, in number twenty- 
two, red coloured, whitefaced, larger and 
coiirser than the Devons, 3 el much loved by 
the butcher. On tracing ilieir origin, we find 
none bred except in tlivir native county*, in 
the adjoining VV^clsh county' of Brecon, and in 
, Shropshire. But they are fed in Norfolk, 
in beiks, in Oxfordshire, in Somerset, in 
Dorset, Middlesex, Glo'stershire, Surrey- 
; hills, by claimants for the Smithtiehl stakes. 

* An innkeeper uf Bristol comes in first, 
and Prince Albert second, for the chief 

' prizes. 

Thirdly, come the representatives of beef 
for the million — the white nose short-horn, 
of every colour except black ami crt'ani. 
Forty-two claimants have come to the poll, 
}‘ beside ten half-breds, who on one siile or 
other arc half short-horna. This is the beast 
I jjiost iist'ful for all ])urpose 3 — an animal that 
I' gives meat ami fat to the butolier. and milk 
; and cream to tlu* dairy ; not for llavour or 
I grain erpial to tlie Devtm or well-fed High- 
hinder ; but an oxccdlent, respectable, and 
' most useful b^ast. Therefore found sot- 
j tied and naturalised in all counties and 
countries where civilised beef is esteemed 
and dairies are maintained. Patrons of tlie 
short-horn have sent u]) milk-white speci- 
j mens, red sjiecimciia, red ami white spe- 
cimens, and ro’in spe«*i mens, from (Cambridge, 
Lincoln, Wiltshire, Norfolk, liorksliire, Boil.s, 

; Bucks, Ks.sex, Dumfries, York, Dorset, 

; Northampton, Glo’ster, Lancashire, Wor- 
I cestor, WarAvicksliiro, Abcrdc<*n. Tlie Duke 
I of llutkviid Mins the gold medal for the best 
! animal in Ihe yard, bred and fed himself. 

I When tills nobleman was born, the short- 
i horn breed had not been estnbb^hed by the 

• brothers Coi lings. He lias lived to breed and 

' feed the best short-hfirn that ever carried off 
i a prize at the Smiibrn Id Show. A Squire of an 
' oM Lancashire family follows with the gold 
! medal for a Avhitc cow, which would have 
« I bfcn worshipped in heathen times. AVhen 
the Duke of Kill land was of age, no Lanea- 
! shire Squire would have comlesccmlod to 
admit a short-horn on Ids farm. 

> In sheep — divided into hiiig-Avoollcd and 
short-woollcd— a MarquU ami a Squire of 
nneient name — one a celehraled ma.ster of 
i foxhounds- each take a first :iml a second 
I prize in two clrisses for their pure Leicesters. 

The Afarquis is the representative of Qnceii 
j Bess’s wise Burleigh, who could never have 


contemplated such an innovation as modem 
mutton chops. 

The gold' medal for the delicious South 
Down discovered by Ell man perfected by 
Jonas VVebb^ goes to the Dtike of LUchmoud, 
who ia run liard by a Norfolk peer. | 

In pigs, ;the commoners have it all their i 
own way ; Prince Albert only securing com- ' 
meudatioTi for Mi-s. Betty, a white pig. No j. 
ancient boar of Druid times could recognise I 
Ilia descendants in the placid swine which i 
slept so sweetly on their wooden pillows. | 
Good i>ig8 nowadays are of no county, as ; 
forty-one snoring specimens of all sizes ’ 
proved. ' 1 , 


WALTER IIUKST. i 

Walter Huust, 

In tlic giiiu old il;i}S'of James tlic Firat, |j 

Was a voting Esquire of fivc-aiid-twcnty, jl 

With rows, and sheep, and lands in plenty, ! 

And all tilings fit for his condition : 
but the brains within his luad were muddled ! 

By that base and profitless superstition, — 

Moie fit for a worsbipper ot .\pi'«, 1' 

Or a South Sea Islander when be is fuddled, ’ 

Tlisiii .my civilised, sober being, — jj 

Wbhb tanglit that, by means of the secret nnclion I’ 
Of n certain Plulosojibic Lapis, !■ 

(It rightly timed with the moon's conjunctioa ji 

And the mystical stars lluTcto Jigrceing), ij 

Oi else by a ehemiral transfoiniaiioii, j, 

You might effect the quick mutation -i 

Of lead to gold, though tit the lisk }| 

Of the iMirrcnci’s depreciation.— ji 

So Walter, with fiun.'iccs slow or bii k. 

And tlic aid of alembic, retort, and crucible, 1 ' 

Day after day kept drudging and toiling, [ 

Ills (lean complexion btiiudging and spoiling ! 

Willi smoke and sharp metallic vapours !' 

And the fl.ire i»f many lamps and tapers, • 

Though the gold was plainly non-produeihle. ;! 

Yet no wonder iliat /ic should be thus mistaken, I, 

When iny Lord nt Vcrulam, Francis Bacon 
(Vide O-niui} Four of his Xatnial rTisbiry), •: 

Rather pats the hack of thin amJenl mystery, ! 

While repudiating all connexion j 

Witli .stones or astiologic spells, 

And grouiuling success 011 a ilce]> inspection | 

Of Naliire^s close and iuwaid culls. | 

Tins \ain attempt ! 

Walter con tinned year by year, j 

Until be dreamt i 

One night that .a S))iiit bcavcnly-clenr, 

Wub a face like inoonrisc when it lightens 
The eastern lulls with a hudding crescent, 

And touches the sunset in the west, 

While tho air between, as it iaintly brighten^ 

Seems held in a deep, eneliantcd rest^ 

And a glory subtle and evanescent, ' 

Be.'^ide his bed stood ndily bloomings ' 

And all around, in a golden glooming, j 

Answer'd her limbs’ harmonious motion 
With gleams that alternately dusk'd and glistenM, j 

Like a dolphin at night m the duik mid ocean. I 

Hih life hung feeding upon her lijis, 

And he felt that his heart stood still, and, listen’d ; 

For, thorough the luiniiiniis .eclipse 
Of her v.ipoitry shape, to the flngc'. -tips. 

Her soul shone forth with a starry splendour, 
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A 9 , in masical cadence full and tender, 

^Vliich wsia half like talking and half like singing, 
And up-horne on a mighty sway and swinging, 

She spoke what 1 cannot rightly render, 

But can only give in plain narration, 

. Tiike a noble poem's bad translation. 

I 

She said that he must leave his home, 

I And up and down the wide world ruam^ 
i Till, in a land beyond the seas, — 

; A land far oif in the lulling distance, 
j Where the winds are drows’d in the thick pine trees 
I With the murmur of their sweet ])ci>i!>tencc, — 

* He should attain to Life's chief Treasure, 

The bliss that knows not stint nor measure ; 

!! Yea, even unto the high communion 
ji Of soul with soul m mystical union, 
i I Wild efroin, by a process iinbcholdi n, 
i I The leaden dross of earth turns golden, 

! I As sullen Winter melts to smiles 
:i When Spring’s warm arms arc roiind him foldcn. 
il But if tlienccforward he should leave 
' j This wealthy boon of ITcavcu's sending, 

I And throw contempt on such great befiicnding 
[' He might Zander over weary miles, 

And eit in weedy nooks and grieve, 
j Yet never after would regain 
I 'Flic end and guerdon of his pain ; 

'! Novel till he had cioj^s’d a dim 
' And noiseless river with ciumhling brim, 

'I Whose stream flows ouwaid steady and swift 
I Beiioath a sky of blackest seeming, 

! \\ iiieli mi tlic other shoie is rift . 

' ' the lustre of a cr> stul elift 

And a rojal city vast and gleaming ; 

; A city built with domes and towers 
I And terraces of blossoming flovvei^, 
i Wljcie the seul[»tuu*d colonnades bclndd, 

' J'liioiiirli their sultry light of beaten gold, 
j T 1 1 c fill -o If sil ver spi i cs freere 
fn the shadows of high pyramldes : 

The home »if many crown’d Magicians, 

And «<dcmn pageantry of visions, 

Closed louud witli triple w’alh, and therr, 

Betwivp whoso hulwaiks In'iiad and steep 
Tl.o gieen tops of the palm-tiees tleip 
In the •'till and scented atuio-'^phcre. 

And, having to this purpose spoken, 

In einpiy air, she paled and vanishM 
And all Vlic magic gleams lay broken 
Before the daikncss they had banish’d. 

Walter was seiz’d with a general quaking 
When the Shape had gone ; ainl, at Jengih awaking, 
Saw t’.e shining fringe of morning light 
Oil the edge of the eastern robe of Night; 

, Wlicn, suddenly into rapture breaking, 
lie cried aloud, “ To me is given 
j The glorious task of making known 
i The iialnre of the .Marvellous Stone 
i' And the noblest secret under Heaven. 

■'I Yei the Spirit might have spared lu-r warning; 

; h'or who would leave the gr<‘at adorning 
! Wl.ieh eomes of the only perfect Seici-co I 
I Trust me, O Spirit sw'cct and fair, 

I That, by the exquisite ajipliance 
i Of thy most Bumptuoue revelation, 
j A radiance priiniii\e and rare 
, Shad flow fi-,>m nation unto .nation, 

Till all the wo>ld*is richly lying 
In the CJolde»^Agc that is wndying.*^ 


It wftft not long 

Ere Walter, with 6nf/ <me attendant. 

But his heart like a star in the aseonclant, • 
Set out on his adventurous travel ' 

I'hroiigh distant countries, and among 
Outlundhli people subtle and strongs 
This solemn Mystery to unravel. 

1 .will not speak of half his wiinileriogs,. 

Or a quarter of his schemes and pondei tngs: 
Suffice it, that, from France to Poland, 

From Greece to Muscovy, there was no land 
Of Europe — Noith, Soulb, East, or West— 
That came not in his painful quest 
After Alchemical Philosojdiy. 

L’kowise, all grave .and leaniod men 
AVho kept the planets in their ken. 

Or had any pivtf nsion to theosophy,— 

Those piiests of scienee, who took their stand' 

III the mists of that debulahlu land 
Between religion and gyinnosopliy,— 

He sought for, .and consulted often : 

And sumeiimcs in old tomby places. 

And abbey ruins w hose ponderous bases 
The rains and the tempcBt sap and soften, 

He would delve at midnight by the glimmer 
f)f a Icciing laiilhoiu that made still dimtuer 
The Avails and the gloomy interspaces, 

In the hope of finding the Slone of all stonca; 
But, although he dug up lai-go and small stones 
\ml tc‘«Ud their Nirtius in piojcetion, 

Years laps'd, and Aielded not the spoil 
Of all his tiavel and weary toil, 

M’hile in iiowisc changing his mind’s direction. 


The A cars they came, the years they passed ; 
And a purple day-spilng daAvn’d at last 
OA’erhis w'oik of dro.-sand mire. 

— Vou have doiihiless found in Life’s short proem 
When (he Uhiaci’sc’s epic poem, 

As if pregnant with God’s etlieiial fire, 

Is ved’d in the awful light of Beauty, 

And the earth, like a su<ldeii revelation, 

all frcsli with the dew of its creation,— 

You have found in that season r.eh and fruity 
A stiaiigo delight — a winged wonder — 

A living soul ill s’glit and sound, 

Thai fills as wi;!i luiimoiiious thunder 
And flame the icgious o\*cr and under, 

And the meanc'st aspi'Cts standing round— 

A song from Avhich all discords dwindled — 

A light as of a star just kindled 
III some Avliitc virgin tiact of ‘‘pacc ; 

And I AA’ot you know as well as I do 
That this iii.agic centres in one f.ice ; 

For, since the peiiod of Queen l)nh>, 

(Or, peilups, ill d.i\s still more aniiqiio 
rhaii ihoso of fabulous jl'’neasl 
We’vt; all been subject to this freak. 

Albeit 'ioiuc sages sliivc to fioc U". 

Even thus in time it eluincnl with Walter: 


Not that liis heart heg*iri to falter 
Tn .se«king for the piomi-ed boon; 

Or that he felt the burning noon 
Of existence g^o^^i^cr an oppie.ssion ; 

But simply that the sweet possession 
Of that gentle niAstcry, like a dream. 
Through the silent c haiulx r.n of hisbci.i", 
Brought depths on depths of iiiwaid bccing. 
And the sum iso of a glory extreme, 

Which stamp’d willi some di\ino new n:ai 
WhalcAUT came within its beam. 

So, knowing tliat Ins hair now dark, 
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! } Im a few luojc )c;ws wt.uM show some hour 
' An<l Time, Icmmu-cI)\ ucxci Uincd, 

I. He \vi»‘cly took !r.n Ity the I'oreltK.!; : 

.[ — In he m.'.iiic*!. 

!) Oh, peifict nst ! oh, ilnicct ease! 

As of ;i liiitls some iiHvtn, 

By St il, {i.iii‘liu:eiit i)U\on, 

After '.Ilf ne.iiy, 'Miiiiii i.ii^ \t;is ! 

' Oh, lust l)tne.iil; the ilj.ik pine trees, 

Jn ilif smile of its o.\ii wliiteiicsy slci pin*?, 

!' Wlure tlio « hiri-ijMr of ilio Icstivc hei-s 
}: Answers the branchy eiiorus sweepiii'T 
j' Kroni iKMioh to boui'h when the wimls aicout; 

; Oh, swift csiNfitdes that iluiiec ami shout 
; Down tlie sides of iho <ar\'d and olitteiintf |M.iks 
Of the luouritains. sitcady, and ^neat ami calm ; 

I J<ool\injr njiat the sky with wet, "lay cheeks 
How your liealiti'j inlUitnrc h.ithed in balm 
} The. mind that va^ starM and scoicli'd with luriijin^ ! 
i Dctter it was tlian wisest books ; 

1 And it was blis" to tlic brooks 
' ] 'or ever alone ilie \.dlc} throiicrm^^ 

And the kino at ice*l in the jdaiid meadows, 
j* Dumbly teediiii; abi)\e iheir sliiulows, 

And tlio birdsi with ihcir wild ami lajiid looks 
•' TaM]iin^ in and out of the leaves, 

! A-* they s\i»inklcd the .nr with a imwical lain, 

] And the do\es that .iionnd the wcathe»*v.me 
j ri.ish'd on ihnr while augclieal wliij;'*', 

I And the hca\ \-lujul4'd, sustaiiiiiijr ^Iie.-vf!, 

1-ike t'.ic d.ii’k ( irlhV golden kiug^. 

1. —Waiter, within his soul's white imnn, 

. S.iw v.'iM X.iti re newly bom; 
j For wlien tlie j.ideil hiain reeei><.s 
Ccltslial litrlit and lire, all fliint/s 
Put foilli fi(-li hm.U .ind inlant shoofg 
i Upfioiii thtir old, etcni.il loo's, 

And tin’s gray, wrinkleil woiM is '.'.cn 
' As at tlio Fii'-t It may b.i\o b' i n. 

I/)iug, all \tn'ng. ami soft and 'e i.ier, 
j In the arms oi lii’ enlolding lU.uen, 

Iinimii':lcd with that lilltir h.ivcn, 

. Whiili tlic smM.-'.iM- a/t ‘ reiidci. 


j Crept away from the soft iiiclosinL' 

I (If UP arms where lie had hiiu if p • in > - 
Crept awhile, then hwiftly ran 
Into the outer world of innn. 

'Twould he a tedioui task, ami boo.hs.-. 

For me to give or }oil to hear a 
h’lilj rcffird of Ids eiVorUi friiillcs- 
lii seeking for that x.iiii ehimera , 

The restless toil, tlie liercc eoiisninii g, 

! The fiet, tlic lever, and the fuming - 
The liag'jard nights, dream>cnrst and i i- r, 

Tlic da}t that found him pale nnd im !c:;io - 
Fighting for aye a ghastly light 
Against De^iaiir by a baleful light 
I Of hope that seem’d itself despaiiing I 
I Hnt at length (when the choice was i.ilm. oi oonli.i..!» ) 
I Flis mind, like a taper spent with ti.irmg. 
i Jiin down on the edge of'd.irkuet'^ kniitlx ; 

} And o\cr the daiknevs and the sailne s 
} Came a visage sad and ‘•aiiuly, - 
I Sad and '.ainilv and blight and lem ly. - 
I Bright and lonely iis an only 
I Star in luMvon wbeti heaxeii is sIi'oim! i ; 
j And, ill a vast and mighty angni* ' . 

) He felt his very hones to languisii, 
j And hi*, ‘•oul to thirst with an infinlli- . . 

(As men for air wlieii ovei’.ciowdcd 
J''or the fate that he bad left to ‘urn w. 

FFis heart witli iemoi.se nml sbann wa lnll'•..l,. ; 

And be Miw’d ill !ii.s weeping tbri' on ili-* MO'ii.nv 
Me would seek ids huiiio ami beL no 'a. 

And when onee more he leae I'm 
irelonnd tiie cottage closed and on*.:', 

Witli ernmhling doors and iron 

That scaiicly withstood tlie stiri'iii.'j ■.iI.m 

Of ihc wct'.N that clomb with dull « \< uion. 

On a smldcii, his tongue gicw par*ii‘il ..n.l ii - x : 
Sfnmhlini; and wild, he sought th. in I.iil.ii! . , 

Who tniuM away with cold iiscr'..oM : 

And, ill icplj to Ins inquiiy, 

With mnidciou*- shoitncss only * .1' 

‘•Di.id:'* 


But the slic; III «>f 'I' me is :ilwa>i glidiiig. 

And the t. iu't tiiiiiL-* .no least aliidim;. 
j — It’*. s;ii»l 0.1. il I liilnk llicic’s a gre.U dc-l of truth 

r in il ). 

{ That -:ome « lelks aic apt to mutter 
And make wi\ monih*. at their hic.id and buttoi, 
LTiiwi'.ely letn iii^r tt. m l .1 loxitli in it, 

Because they think it not '^iMid t UiOigli 

For their woisliiplnl ‘tonip hs -n -unie ‘••nh slufl. 

TliU‘, Welter, Inivinj; lixid in hit 

A \ear or two, beg-m n. iiii'S 

II.' former tr.ivx. Is in pio ifulion 

Of tlio g<nden sci-ief’s niv.iid 'ohiii- n^ 

And, turning again Ins ! ddl<'d hi .,11 
To tlie ohi vxx.ition, toil, and p-.m. 

(Tliongli nioiefor tlic gloiy ilian i.n pi Ifj) 

I' He thongli: like a fool within 1 . iu>eil, 

Tint, by a sacied obliLMtimi, 

' He nin-f forsake .< 1 ! human tics, 

1 Tof'illil the .Spiiji's revelation, 

j' And aid tli. woihl'shigh dc‘*tiliic*. 

;I Ami s", in Lhe^icx ol .• •nmnier vioming, 
j! \Viiliiiiit tin; le:'-r f.iicwill or w.'u'n mg, 

'i Hi crept a .....v with a ' tcallliy lie.id, 

A,tt I a cine! m vil m h< .irt -.od bead — 

!' Oiept .iwjv .j 'ii;, i that 1 ' ij i 
r ii;s coiis'-i- 'I ’C iiig at Ij-t l»t(l*: — 


And thiouL'h liis grief’s tian^c* mi .nt in !if 
Too late, loo late! he 'aw the li lit. 

And iiiidei'tood the eoiisummation 
Of the Spinl's tjpie.il ie\eliilion. 

Oil, 1)0 laid onee held Life’.s eldei Tix. 'Oii, 

'riic bliss that kiiowh not stint noi oo i -u ! 

FFc had atf.iiu’d the liigli eommniiion 
Of MWil with s«>nl in m}stiral union. 

Aii'l had h.'t that boon of H«':.\e' • •« .. liii;.' 

Ill (as'.iiig aside it*: gre;it befiiemi n ■. 
j 'j’horrlon- lii~ few lemaining yviu> 
lie 'owM witii 'alt and baneii 
\nd w. mier'd about with hair ail 1. 
hkx* one wlm had 10*11 his v. 
i By Hi jilt 111 a lien it eold and widt : 
i And ever he jiiavM for his latest !’>' 'b 
rinf ‘o at Kni-jih he miglit regain 
!h er d; .ir iinbiai e in that domain 
j Wli.i h shines like a snii on the o In 1 'ido 
' 01 ilie dark ami lapid iivcr of Di.i !! 

And that’s the Talc. 

If you ask me what it may aNail j 
I answer, it shows (hat when we'.i hi- t 
With a gift of llciiven'ij own heqm ^r. 

We must learn to pri/o and niideiMaml it. 

And be thankful to Him wJio wroiitlir , 5 ii<l ]>’ n.n’d if, 
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" Strike 8 ended. It’s o’er for Axis tiin^ , 
I’m out o’ work because I ne’er asked for it. 
And 1 ne’er asked for it, becanse good wor& 
is scarce, and bad words plentiful. 

He was in a mood to take a surly pleasure 
ill giving answers that were like riadles. But 
!Mavgnvet saw tliat lie would like to be asked 
for tlie exjdaiiation. 

^ ‘‘And good w^)rds are — ? ” 

" Asking for work. I reckon them’s almost 
the best words that men can say. ‘Gi’ me 
man.’ 

They both | Tliem’s good words.” 

were remiinled of^ their recent loss by a j '‘And had words are refusing you work 
strange kind of shyiie.ss in their new liabi- i wJicn you ask for it.” 


Tnbtcad of wishing the very next day 
To c.ast it in the dirt away, 

Like an infant Avith its bells and coitil. 

— And that's the jMoml. 
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CIlArTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 

At the time arranged the previous i i 
day, they set out on their Avalk to see Nicho-! work* means, ‘and I’ll doit like a 
las Higgins and his daiightex*. 'T*!. w/tL/ie’* 


limehis, and in the fact that it was tlic 
first lime for many weeks that they had de- 
liberately gone out togetlior. Tliey drew' veiy 
close to each otlieriii un.spokeii sympathy. 

Niclu las was sitting by the fire-side in his 
accustomed corner ; but he had not hisaccus- 
turuod pipe. He %yas leaning his liead upon 
his hand, his arm resting on his knee. He 
did not get ii]) when lie saw them, though 
Nlargaiet could read the welcome in liis 
eye.^ 


Ay. Bad wortJ.s is saying ^ Aha, my fine 
cliap ! Yo’ve been true to yo’r order, and 
I’ll be true to mine. Yo did the best yo 
couhl for them that w'aiited help ; that’s yo’r 
w'ay of being true to yo’r kind ; and I’ll be 
true to niiiK*. Yo’ve been a jioor fool as 
kiiowed no better nor be a true faithful fool. 
So go and be d — d to yo. Tlicre’s no work 
for yo here.* Thera’s bad w'ords. I’m not a 
fool ; and if I was, folk ought to ha’ taught 
me how to be wise after their fashion. I 
1 could mafipen ha’ learnt, if any one had 


“Sit yo down, sit yo down. Fire's welly 
out,’’ said he, giving it a vigoi’ous poke, a.'* ^ trietl U> leacli me. " 
if to turn alUmtion away from hiin.self. j “Would it not bo w'orth while,” said 
Ife was raf her disurdciT v, to he sure, witJi i ^Jr. Halo, “ to ask 3'oiir old master if he would 
a blatk unshaven beard of several da^. s’, take you back again? It might be a poor 
growth, making his ]>ale laee look yet paler, ' cliaiuv, l)ut it w ould be a chance.” 
iiiid a jacket wliieh W’ou hi have been all the 1 He looked up again, w'itli a sharp glance 
bctler for ])atobiiig. at the questioner; and then littered a low 

“ \^'c llioiight wo .should ha\e a good ' and bitter laugh, 
chamaj of liiuli ng you, just after din ncr-linio,” j “Measter! if it’s no ollenco, I’ll ask yo a 
said ]\[arg!uct. ; qn. stion or t\vo in my turn.” 

“ We Imve had our .sorrow too, .since we j “ YouVe quite welcome,” said Mr. Hale, 
saw yon,” .said Air. Hale. ' “ [ reckon yo lia’bonie way of earning your 

“A)', ay. Sorrows is more ])l(n1iful tliau ' bread. Folk .seldom live in Milton just for 
dinners just now ; 1 rc<*k(»n niy diniier hour , pleasure, if they can live anywhere else.” 
slivlebe.^ all o’er the d.ay ; 30’re pretty .suic. “ are unite right. 1 have some inde- 
of linoiiig me.” | pemhuit ])ro))eit\', but my intention in settling 

“ An* you out of work { ” a.sked Alavgaret. i lu Milton w -is to become a private tutor.” 
•Ay,” lie replied .sliortl}'. Then, alter aj “To teach folk. Well! I reckon they 


moment's sileiie-e, he atlded, looking up for 
the lirst tiint! : ‘ l*m not w'aiiting bras.s. 

DuiiiKi \'0 think it. Bes.s, poor hu-s, hail a 
little stock under her pillow, re«ady to slip 


pay yo for teaching thorn, duniiot they ?” 

“Vos,’’ rojdied Air. Hale, smiling. “ 1 
teach in order to get p.aid.” 

“ And them that pays yo, do Uiey tell yo 


fubtian cutting. But Fin out o’ wmik a’ tin: 
same.’’ 

“AVe owe Afary .some inojiev,” .said Air. 
Hale, before AlargareFs sharp [ire-s-suro on 
bis arm could arrest t he word.s. 

* “ If ho. I takes it. I'll turn lier out u’ doors. 
I’ll bide inside these lour walls, and ^he’ll 
bide out. That’s a’ ” 


But wo owe her many thanks for lier i to put yo’r money to ; but w o don’t think it 


kind service,” b(?gan Mr. Halo again. 

“I ne’er thanked yur daughter therefor 
her deeds o* love to my poor wench. I 
ne’er eoiihl find tli’ W'ords. I’se have to begin 
and try nowq if yo start making an ado 
ab«)iit what Ijttle Alary could sarve yo.” 

“ Is it ber.au so of the sti ike you’re out of 
work ? ” asAvcci Alargaret geml3\ 


good, and so if 30 spend it a-tliat-ens we’ll 
Just le.'ive off dealing williyo. They dunuot 
say that, dun they ? ” 

*• No : to be sure not ! ” 

“ Would yo .siand it if they did ? ” 

“ It would bo some very liavd pressure 
that ivouhl make me even think of submitting 
to such dictation.” 


into niy hand, last nmuient, and Alary i-: | w batten to do, or whatten not to do wi’ the 

1110111*3' the}' gives you in Jufct ]iaynieut for 
30111- jiains — in fair exi-liaiige like / ” 

“ No; to be sure not ! ’’ 

“ They dunuot say, 3 o in.a\* have a brother . 
or a friend as dear as a hrullu r, wdio wants 
this here brass for a [uirpose both yo and he • 
think right ; but 30 mini prvmii.se not to give 
it him. V'o may a good use, as yo think, 
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“ Tliere'a not the pressure on all the broad " JIo did you harm ? asked Margarei^ 
earth that would make me,” said Nicholas guileless. 

Higgins. “ Now yoVe got it. YoVe hit the “ -Ay, that did he. We had public ojuninn 
bull’s eye. Hampers — that’s where I worked on our side till he and his sort began rioting 
— makes their men pledge ’emselves they’ll and breaking laws. It wei*e all o’er wi’ the 
not give a penny to help th’ Union, or keep strike then.” 

I turn-outs fra clemming. They may pledge Then would it not have been far better to 

and niake pledge,” continued he, scornfnliy, have left him alone, and not forced him to 

i “ They nobbutmakc liars and lij’-pocritcs. And join the Union ? He did you no good ; and 

that’s'a less sin, to my mind, to making men’s you drove him mad.” 

;i Jieai'ts so hard that they’ll not do a kindness “ Margaret,” said her father, in a low 

■I to them as needs it, or help on the right and warning tone, for ho saw the cloud gathering 

just eause, though it goes again tlie strong on IJiggins’s face. 

' hand. J3ut I'll ne’er forswear my-^el’ for a’ " I like her,” said Higgins, suddenly, “Hoo 
tl.e work the King could give me. I’m a speaks plain out wliat’s *iii her mind. Hoo 

member o’ the Union ; and I think it’s the iloes’iit comprehend th’ Union for all that. 

thing to do the workman any good. And It’s a groat power: it’s our only power. I 

Tvo beien a turn-out, and known what it were ha’ read a bit o’ poetry about a ulough going 

to clem ; so if I gel a shilling, sixpence shall o’er a daisy, that made tears come into my 

I go to them if they ask it from mo. Conse- eyes, afore I’d other cause for crying. But 

, (pience is I dunnot soe where I’m to get a the chap ne’er stoj>pe<l tlriving the plough, 

I I shilling.” I'so warrant, for all he were pitiful about 

\ Is that rule about not contributing to the the daisy. He’d too much inothcr-wit for 

li Ujiion in force at all the mills 1 ” asked Mar- that. Th* Union’s the plough making ready 
;i garet. the lan<l for luivycst-time. »SucU as Boneher 

I cannot say. It’s a new regulation at — ’twould be si'ttin’ him up too much to liken 

ourn ; and I reckon they'll find that they him to a daisy; he’s liker a weed lounging 

cannot stick to it. But it’s in force now. over tlio gx*oimd — must just make up their 

■| By-nnd by they’ll find out t^wants makes mind to be pnt out o’ the way. I’m sore 

i liars.” vexed wi’ him just now. So, niappen, I dun- 

I There was a littio pause, Margaret was not speak him tair. 1 could go o’er him wi’ 
hesitating whether she should say what was a phuigh mysel, wi’ a’ tlie i>leasiire in life.” 
in her mind ; .she was nnwilling to iiritato ‘‘ Why I What has he been doing ? Any- 
one who was already gloomy and despondent thing fresh ?” 

em iigli. At liust out it came. Hut in her soft Ay, to bo sure, Hc’anu’erouto’mis- 
tonts, and wiih her reluctant manner, show- chief, that man. Fii*st on all, he must go 
ing that .-.he was unwilling to say anything raging like a mad fool, and kick up yon riot. 
unpIeas.Mut, it tlid not seem to juinoy lliggiiis, Tiicn he’d to g.) into hiding, where he’d a 
only to perplex liira. been yet if Thornton had followed him out 

"bo you remember poor Boucher saying as ]’<l hoped he would ha’ done. But Tliorti- 
tliM* ihe rjuion was a tyrant? I think lie ton having g^t his own purpose dhl not (:;u*o 
sai.l it was the worst tyrant of all. xVnd I to go on wi’ the prosecution for the riot. Ho 
' renuinlur at the lime I agreed with him.'’ Boucher slunk hack .again to his house. Ho 
! It was a long while before lie spoke. He ne’er showed himsel abroad for a day or two. 

was ivsling his lu ail on his two hand.s, and He had that grace. And then where think 
■' looking < town into the fire, so she could not ye that he wont? ^Vhy, to Hampers’, 
jj read the cxpros.don on his face. J)amn liim ! He wont wi’his inoaly-moiithed 

• I “ I’ll not deny but wbat th’ Union finds it face, that turns rue sick to look at, a-tusking 
1 1 necessary to force a man into hb own good, for work, though he knowed well enough the 
,1 I’ll speak truth. A man leads a dree life new rule o’ plcd;jing themselves to give 
I who’s not i’ th’ Union. But once i’ th’ Union * nought to th’ Unions; nought to help the 
his iiiterc.sts arc takf-ii care on beUer nor he staiviiig turn out ! Why he’d a clemmed to 
c>->iild Mo it for himsel, or by hiin.scl, for that <leath, if th’ Union had na lielped him in liis 
,|^ matter. It’s the only way working men pinch, Tliore he went ossing to promise 
Can get their rights by all j<*ining together, auglit, mid ])ledge himsel to aught — to tell a’ 
More the member.^, more chaiici for each he kuow’d on onr proceedings, the good-foy- 
oiie separate man having jn.stice done him. nothing Judas, But I’ll say this for Hamper, 
(iovernment takes care o’ fuels ami mad- aii'l thank liim for it at my dying day, ho - 
' men; and if any man is iiiclincil to do ! drove Boucher away and would na listen to 
Idii'scl or his neighbour a hurt, it puts! him — n’er a word — though folk standing by 
a b’t or .a check on him, whether lie likes it ! says the traitor cried like a babby.” 
or no. Tint’s all we do i’ th’ Union. We j •‘Oh! how shocking! how pitiful!” ex- 
,! c;m'i chaj) folk into prison ; but we c.an make ! cLainietl Margaret. “ Iliggirrs, I don’t know 

il a man's life .so heavy to bo borne, that he’s jyou to-day. Don’t you see how you’ve made 

obligcil to eome in, and be wise and helpful ■ IJoiuiher what lieds by driving him into the 
I in spite j»f himself. Boucher were a fool all j Union ag.ainst his will — without his heart 

i along, and ne'er a worse fool than at th’ last.” * going w ith it. You have made him ^vhat lie is!” 

i 
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Made hiniAwhat hei ia ! What was he ? 

Gathtiring, ^thei'ing aloDg the narrow 
street, came a ibollow measui'ed sonnd ; now 
forcing- itself on their attention.. Many voices 
were liushed. ^d low ; many steps were 
heard, not moving onwards, at least not with 
any rapidity or steadiness of motion, but as if j 
circling round one spot. Yes, tliere was one 
distinct, slow tramp of feet, which made itself a 
dear path thi'ougU the air, and reached their 
ears ; the measured laboured walk of men 
caiTyiug a heavy burden. They were all 
drawn towards the house door by some irre- 
sistible impulse ; impelled tliither — ^not by a 
poor curiosity, but as if by some solemn 
bfast. 

Six men walked in the middle of the 
road, three of them being policemen. They 
carried a door, taken olF its hinges, upon their 
shoulders, on wliich lay some dead human 
ereatia e ; and from each side of the door 
there v\ ere constant dro])piiigs. All the street 
turned out to. see, and seeing, to accom- 
pany the procession, each one questioning 


"Dnnnot^: 


oaima go,'* said Higgins, 
ask me, I canna face her.*^ ‘ 

"Thou knows her best,*'' said, the nian. 
" We have done a< deal in brh^ing^ him here 
— thou take thy share.” 

" I canna do it,” said Higgins. I’m 
welly felled wi’ seeing him* We was’nt 
friends ; and now he"s <lcad.V 

" Well, if thou wunnot thou wunnot.* Some 
one muu though. It s a dree task ; but it's 
a chance, every minute, as she does'nt.hear 
on it in some rougher way nor a person 
going to make her let on by decrees/ as it 
were.” 

" Papfl^ do 3 'ou go,” said Margaret^ in a 
low voice. 

" If I could — if I had time to think of 
what 1 had better say ; but all at once-—” 
Margaret saw that her father was indeed 
unable. He was trembling from head* to 
foot. 

" I will go,” said she. 

" Bless yo, miss, it will be a kind act ; for 
she’s been but a sickly sort of body, I hear, 


the bearers, who answered almost reluctantly : and few hereabouts know much on her.” 
at last, so often had they told the tale. Margaret knocked at the closed door ; but 

“ We found him in the brook in the field tliere was such a noise, as of many little ill- 
bey oiul there.” | ordei’cd children, that she could hear no 

“ The brook ! — why there’s not water reply ; indeed, she doubted if she was heard, 
enongli to drown him ! ” and iis every moment of delay made her 

11c was a determined chap. Ho lay with recoil from her task more and more, she 
Ids face downwards. He was sick enough o’ opened the door and went in, shultiujOf it after 
living, choose what cause ho had for it.” j her, and even, unseen to the woman, fastening 
Higgins crept up to Margaret’s side, and | the bolt, 
said in a weak piping kind of voice; " It’s! Mrs. Boucher was sitting in a rocking- 
not John Boucher ? He hail na spunk enough, chair on the other side of Uie ill-redd 
Sure! It’s not John Boucher! Why, they! «p fireplace ; it looked as if the house had 
arc a’ looking this way! Listen! I’ve arlwen untouclied for days by any elToi’t at 
singing in my head, and I cannot hear.” j cleanliness. 

They put the door down carefull 3 »^ upon j Margaret said something,, she hai’dly knew 
the stones, and all might see the poor , what, her throat and mouth were so dry, and 
drowmed wretch — his glassy eyes, one half the children’s noise completely prevents her 
open, staling right upwards to the sky. being heard. She tried again. 

Owing to the position in Avhich ho had been I "How are you, Mrs. Boucher? But very 
found 1 viiig, Ills face was swollen and di.s- , poorly, I’m afraid.” 

Coloured; i)o.sidp.s, his skin was stained by "I’ve no chance o’ being well,” said she 
the w^•iter in the brook, wJiich had been used ■ querulously. “ I’m left all alone to manage 
for dying purposes. 'J'he fore part of his heatl j these childer, and nought for to give ’em for 
was bald ; but the hair grew thin aud long.io keep ’em quiet. John should na ha’ left 


behind, and every separate lock was a cou- 
duit for water. Through all these dis- 
fionrements, Margaret recogulsed John 
Boucher. It seemed to her so sacrilegious to 
bo peering into that poor distorted, agonised 
face, that, by a flash of instinct, she went 
forwards aud softly covered the dea<l man’s 
counteuance with her handkerchief. The 
eyes that saw her do this followed her, as she 
turned away from her pious office, aud were 
thus led to the place where Nicholas 
Higgins stood, like one rooted to the spot. 
The men spoke together, aud then one of 
iliem c.ame up to Higgins, who would have 
fain shrunk back into bis house. 

"Higgins, thou knowed him! Thou mun 
go tell the wife. Do it gently, man, but do it 
quick, for we canna leave him here long.” | 


me, aiul me so poorly.” 

“ Hoav long is it since he went away 1 ” 

" Four daj's sin’. No one would give him 
work here, and he’d to go on tr.vnp toward 
Greenfield. But he miglit ha’ been back 
afore this, or sent me some word if he’d 

getteu work. He might ” ^ 

"Oh, don’t blame him,” said Margaret. 

" lie felt it deeply, I’m sure ” 

" Will ta’ hold thy din, and let me hear 
the lady speak I ” addressing herself in no 
very gentle voice to a little urchin of about 
a year old. She apologetically continued to 
Margaret, "He’s always raithering me for 
‘ daddy * and ‘ butty ; ’ and I ha’no butties to 
give him, and daddy’s away, and forgotten 
us a’, I think. He’s his father’s darling, he 
is/’ said she, with a sudden turn of mood, 
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and, dragging the child ii]) to her knee, she 
began kissing it fondly. 

Margaret laid her hand on the Avonian's 
ann to arrest her attention. Their eyes met. 

*‘Poor little fellow!” said Margaret, 
slowly ; “he 'teas his father’s darling.” 

“ He u his father’ s darling,” said the 
TTonian, rising hastily, and stsinding face to 
face M itli Margaret. Neither of tliein spoke 
for a luoiuent or two. Then Mrs. Eouclier 
began in a low growling tone, gathermg in 
%vildness as she went on: “ He is his father’s 
darling, I say. Poor folk can love tlieir cliil- 
der as well as rich. Why duiino yo speak i 
Why dun yo stare at me wi* your grejat pitilul 
eyes ? Where’s John ] ” Weak iis she was, 
she shook Margaret to force out an answer. | 
“ Oh my God 1 ” said slie, understanding ■ 
the meaning of that tearful look. She 
sank back into the chair. Margaret took up 
the child and put him into her arms. 

“He loved him,” said she. 

“ Ay," said the woman, shaking her head, 
“he loved us a’. We had some one to love 
us once. It’s a long time ago ; hut when he 
were in life and with us he di<l love us, he 
did. He loved this babby nia])peii the best 
on us ; but he loved me and 1 loved him, 
though I w<'is calling him five minutes agone. 
Are yo sure he’s den<l sai<l she, trying to 
get up. “If it’s only that lie's ill and like 
to die, tliey may bring him round yet. I’m i 
hut an ailing creature iiiysel — I’ve been ailing j 
this long time.'* ; 

“Put he is <lead — he is drowned I ” ! 


I hold licr. Stay, I’ll run fetch a pillow, and 
wc’ll let her down easy on the floor,” 

This heliiful neighbour was a groat relief 
to Margaret ; she was evidently a stranger 
to the house, a new-comer to the district, 
indeed ; but she was ao kind and thought^ 
jful that Margaret felt she was no longer 
I neeileil ; and that it would be better, 
I ]>erliaps, to set an example of clearing the 
. house, wliich was filled with idle, if sympa- 
. Ihising gazers. 

I IShe iookeil round for Nicholas Higgins. 

, He was not there. So she' spoke to the 
i woman who liad taken the lead in placing 
I Mrs. Boucher on the floor. ^ 

“ Can you give all these people a hint that 
they had better leave in quioluess 1 So that 
when she comes round, she should only find 
one or two that she knows about her. Papa, 

. N\ ill you speak to the men, and get them to 
i go away. She cannot breathe, poor thing, 
with this crowtl about her.” 

1 Margaret was kneeling down by Mrs. 
i Pxmeher and bathing her face with vinegar ; 
j but in a few minutes she was surprised at tlie 
j gush of fresh air. She looked round, and 
j saw a smile pass between her father and the 
i woman. 

I “ What is it ? ” asked she. 
j “Ojilyour good fn end here,” replied her 
! father, “ hit on a capital expedient for clear- 
: iiig the place.” 

I “ f bade 'em begon»% and each take a child 
; witli ’em, and to mind that they were orphans, 

! and their mother a widow. It was who could 


! “Folk are brouglit round after they’re do most, find the cl older are sure of a belly- I 
dead-di\fwned. Whatteii was I tliinking ful to-day, aiul of kindness .I k) 0, Does hoo ' 
to sit still wlieii T should be stirring inysel. know how he ilicd ? ” 

ITeie, whisth thee, child — wliistli time I tak “No,” said iMargarct ; “I could not tell 
this, tak alight to play wi’, but <Iuum»t cry j her all at emce.” 

while my heart's breaking I Oh, where is I “iloo mun Ik 3 told hccause of th* Inquest, 
my sticugth gone to ? Uli John— hu.s band !” | See ! Hoo’s coming round; shall you or I 
Mai garct saved her from falling by catch- . do it ? or mappeii your fatlier would be i 
ing her in her arms. She sate down in the best?” 

I rocking-chair, and held the woman upon her “No ; you, you,” said Margaret. i* 

' knct.s, her head lying on Miu-garet’s Tliey*^ awaiied Ijer perfect recovery in i‘ 

shoulder.’ The other children,’ clustered silence. Tlien the neighbour woman sat 
together in airright, began to uiiders Laud the down on the floor, and took Mrs, Boucher's 
mystery of the .s<’eMe ; but the ide:xs came Iieail and shoulders on her lap. I 

slowly, for their brains were dull and laii- “Neighbour,” said she, “your man is detul. 
guiJ of perception. They set up .sueli a cry Gucksjo how he died f" 
of despair as they guessed the truth, that “Ife were drowned,” said Mrs. Bouclu'r, 
Margaret knew nut liuw to bi>arit. Johuny’s feebly, beginning to cry for the first time, at 
cry was loudest of tliem all, tliougli he knew this rough jirobing of her sorrows, 
not why lie cried, pf»or little A llow. “ He were found drowuicd. He were com- 

^ The mother qiiiveriMl as sin* lay in IVCar- ing home verv hopeless o’ aught on earth, 
garet’s arai.s. Margaret hoard a noUc at lie Ihonglit (dod could na be liarder th.ui 
the door. , men ; mappen not so hard ; mappen Jis tender * 

“Open it. Open it quick,” said >he to the as a mother ; mappen tenderer. I ’m not 
eldest eiiiid. “ It’s bolted ; make no noise — saying he did right, and 1 ’m not sstying he 
j bo very still. Oh, pajia,, let them go upstairs did wrong. All I say is, may neither me nor i 
very softly and carefully, aiwl iierhajisj slie mine ever Ijmvo his sore heart, or wc may do i, 

I will not hear them. She has fainted — like things.” 

that's all.” Ho iias left me alone wi’ a* these cliil- 

“It'.s a.s \vt‘ll for her, poor creature, ” said dreu ! ” moaned the widow, lees distressed at i 
a wonuin lollowing in the wake uf the the manner of the death tlKvn Mai’garot 
bearers of the dead. “ Hut j o’re nut fit to expected; but it was of a piccq with her 
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helpless character to feel his loss as princi- was quite germ of truth enough in this idea 
])alty aifectiug herself and her children. to make it a very diihcult one to refute. Still 
“ Not alone,” said Mr. Hale, solemnly, it was unsatisfactory to see how completely 
“ Who is with you 1 Who will take up your her thoughts were turned upon herself and 
cause ? ” The widow opened her eyes wide, her own position, and this selfishness extended 
and looked at the new siyeaker, of whose even to her relations with her children, 

] presence she had not been aware till tlien. whom she considered as incumbrances, even 
“ Who Ihos promised to be a fatlier to the in the very midst of her somewhat animal } 
fiitherless ?” continued he. afl'ect ion for them. Margaret tried to make j 

“But I’ve gotten six children, sir, and acquaintance with one or two of them,- while | 
the eldest not eight years of ago. I*m her father strove to raise the widow’s 1 
not meaning for to doubt His power, sir, — thoiiglits into some higher channel than that 
only it needs a deal o’ trust and she began of mere helpless qnerulouRuess. She found | 
to cry afresh, that the children wore truer and simpler | 

“ Hoo ’ll be better able to talk to-morrow, mourners than the widow. Dfiddyluid been 1 
sir,” said the neighbour. “ Best comfort now a kind daddy to them; each could tell, 
would be the feel of a child at her heart, in their eager stanimeriug way, of some Ij 
1 ’m sorry they took the babby.” tenderness shown, some imlulgeiice granted 11 

“I ’ll go for it,” said Margaret. And in a by the lost father. |! 

few minutes she returned, caj-rying Johnnie, “Is yon thing upstairs really him; it ij 
his face all smeared with eating, and his doesna look like him. I ’in feared on it, and I j 
hands loaded with treasures in the shape of never was feared o’ daddy.” Ij 

sliells, and bits of crystal, and the head of a Margaret’s heart bled to hear that the !1 
])laater figure. She placed him in his mother’s mother, in her selfish requirement of sym- |! 
arms. paihy, had taken her children upstairs to see i. 

“There I” said the woman, “now you go. their disfigured father. It was intermingling ji 
They ’ll cry together, and comfort together, the coarseness of horror with the profound- 'i 
belter nor any one but a child can do. I’ll ness of natural grief. She tried to turn j 
stop with her as long a.sl’ni needed, and if tlicir thoughts in some other directio^i ; on I 
YO come to-morrow, yo can have a deal o’ what they could do for niotlier ; on wliat — , 

wise talk with Jier, ihat she ’s not up to for this was a more eflicacious way of putting 
to-day.” it — wliat father would have wisliecl them to ' 

As Margaret and lier fatlier went slowly do, iVIargaret was more successful tlian Mr, I 
u]> the street, she paused at Higgins’s closed • Hale in Jier eHorts. The children seeing j 

their little iluties lie in action close around 

“Shall we go in?” asked her father* “1 them, begs n to try eo eh oue to do something j 
was tliiiiking of him too.” thnt she snggesteil towanis redding up ■ 

Tiiey knocked. There was no answer, so the slatternly room. But her fathei* set too jj 
111 cy tried the door. It was bolted, hut they high a stniidard, and too .abstmot a view, m 
thought they heard him moving within. before the indolent invalid. She could not •! 

“Nicholas!” said Margaret. There was rouse her torjiid mind iiiio any vivid iinagi- ! 
no answer, and they luiglit have gone .away, nation of what her husband's misery might ; 
}>elieviiig the house to be empty, if tliere had have been, before Ikj had resorted to the last j 
not been some accidental fall, as of a book, ; terrible step ; slie could only look upon it as 
within. j it affeeted herself ; slie could not enter into I 

“ Nicliolas ! ” said Margaret, again. “ It the enduring mercy of the God who had )iot { 
is only us. "Won’t you let us come in ? ” specially interposed to prevent the water . 

“No,” said he. “I sjuike as plain as I from tiro wning her prostrate husband; and, 
could 'bout using wonls when 1 bolted th’ altlioiigli she was secretly blaming her hus- 
door. Tjet me be, this day.” band for liaving fallen into such drear dea- 

Mr. Hale would have niged their desire, pair, and denying tliat he had any excuse for ■ 
hut Marg.arot pLaced her finger on his lips. his Ia.st r.nsh act, she was inveterate in her 
‘‘ I don’t wonder at it,” said she. “i my- abuse of all who could by any possibility have 
self long to be alone. It seems the only been suj)posed to have driven him lo such 
thing to do one good after a day like this.” ' desperation. The masters — Mr. Thornton in 

particular, wliose mill hail been attacked by ^ 
CHAPTBR THIS THIRTY -SKVK.NTiJ. 1 lonelier, aiid who, after tlic warrant had ' 

Higgins’s door was locked tlie next day been Issued for liis apprehension on the '} 
when they went to pay their call on the charge of rioting, had caused it to be with- ' 
widow Boucher : but they learnt this time drawn, — the Union, of Avhich Higgins was 
from an officious neighbour, that he Avns the representative to tlie jioor woman, — the 
really from home. He had, however, been children so iiuiuerous, so hungiy, and so 
in to see Mrs. Boucher before starting on liis noisy — ^all made up one great army of personal : 
day’s business, whatever that was. It was enemies whose fault it was ihat she -was now ' ' 
but an unsatisfactory visit to ]Mi*s. Boucher ; a helpless Avidow. .j 

she cousiderocf herself as an. ill-used Wi)mau Margaret lieard enough of this unreasmi- j 
by her poor husband's suicide; aud there ableness to dishearten her; and when they ij 

s ' 
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came away she found it impossible to cheer , often led to the deceit of ]mssing off iuferior 
her father. ifor superior goods, in the one branch; of 

“It is the town life,” said she. “Their , asenniing credit for wealth and i^?soui ees not 
nerves are quickoiie<l by the haste and bustle ' )>ossesse(l, in the o-ther. She reun mborcHl 
and speed of everything around them, to say . .Mr, Thornton’s look of calm disdain, as in few 
nothing of the coiirtnoment in these pent-up . words he gave her to understaml tliat in the 
houses, which of itself is enough to indn.-e irreat scheme of commerce all dishoiiwurablo 
depression and worry of spirits. Now in tin' ^^!lys of acting were sure to prove injurious 
country peo]do live so much more out of in the long run, and that, testing such actions 
doors, even children, nnd even in the wiiitiU'.’* _ sirujdy according to the poor standard of 
IJiit pcoi>le must live in towns. And in ■ suc<*ess, there was fully and notwisdom in all 
the country sonie get such stagnant habits of such, and every kind of deceit in trade, as 
mind that they are almost fatalists.” 1 well as in other things. She remembered — 

“ Yes ; I acknowledge that. J suppose each | she, then strong in her own untempted truth 
mode of life produces its owm trials and its ! — asking him, if he did not think that buying 
own temptations. The dweller in towns must i iu the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
find it as difficult to be patient ami calm, as ! market proved some want of the transparent 
the country-bred man riuist find it to be ‘justice which is so intimately connected with 
active, and oriual to iiii wonted emergencies. ; the hlea of truth ; and she had used the W'ord 
Both nuial find it Inml reiiliae a future of.chivalric — and her fattier had corrected her 
any kind ; tlie one because the present is so | with the higher word, Christian; and so 
living and hurrying and close around him ; drawn the argument upon himself, wdiile 
the other because his life tcmjits him to revi I ! she sate silent by with a slight feeling of 
in the mere sense of aniniai existence, not contempt. 

knowing of, and consequenlly not caring lor ', ]Sb) more contempt for her ! — no more talk 
any imngoucy of ideasurc, for the attainment • about the elilvalrie ! Hence forward she must 
of'whicii he can phin, and deny himself and j fo.d humiliatccl and disgraced in his sight, 
look forward.” [ But when should she sec him ? Her iiearl 

“ iViid thus both the necessity for engross- ' leaped up in approhoiision at every ring of 
merit, and the stupid content in the present, ’ the dour-bcll ; and yet w'hen it fell down to 
protiuce the same effects. But this ]Kjor Mrs. ! cal nmes.s, she felt sti’aug‘dy saddened and 
Boucher ! how little we can do for her.” . sh‘k at iicart at each ilisap[)ointmcnt. It was 
“ And yet we dare not leave her wlihout I very evhlent that her fallier ex]>ecLcd to see 
our elToits, although they may seem so ! him, and was surprised that he did not come, 
useless. Oh papa ! it’s a hard world to live in !” | The truth was, that there were points in 1 heir 
“ So it is, my child. We fed it so just now, j conversation the otJnr night on wldeh tiiey 
at any rate ; but we have been very happy, ; liad no time then to enlarge ; i^it it had be- n 
even in the midst of our sorrow. Wdiat a ' understood that if possible on the succeeding 
pleasure Frederick’s visit was !” i evening — if not then, at least the vciy fir^t 

*■ Yes, that it as,” Paid -Margaret, brightly, cviuiing that Mr. Tlioriitoai could comniamb 
“ It was such a charming, snatched, forbidden — they should m»^et for further disca?,.-ioi). 
thing.” But she suddenly stopped si:)eaking. Mr. Hale had luwked forward to this meeting 
She had spoiled the rcnnjnibriiuce of Fj*ede- ever since they had parted. He had not, yet 
rick's visit to herself by her own cowardice. ie>umed the indructiona to Lis pupils, which 
Of all tlie faults she most despised in others ; he had relinquished at the commencement of 
was the want of biavery; the meanness of . his wife’s more serious illness, so Jie Ji.ul 
heart whicli leads to untruth. And here had ’ fewer occupations than usual ; and the groat 
she been guilty oi it ! Then came the thought j interest of the last day or so (Bouelmr’s 
of Mr. Thui nion’s «’opnisancc of her falsehood. ! suicide) had driven him back with more 
She wondered if sl.i; f-lioulJ have minded de- j eagernc^s than ever upon his ajieculations. 
tection half so fiom any one else. She | He was restless all evening, ile kept saying, 
tried herself in iinapinatiou with lier Aunt | “I quite expected to have seen Mr. Thornton. 
Shaw and Edith; wiili her father; with ! I think the incssen^^T who brought tho book 
Captain and Mr. IjoniKA' ; with Frederick. ' Ja.st night must have .had some note, and 
The Ihonght of this latter knowing of wdiat j forgot to deliver it. Do you thiuk there has 
iihe bad done, oven in his own behalf, was the . been .any me.s.sage left to-day 1 ” 
most painful, for the brother and sister w-ere ! “1 w ill go and inquire, papa,” said Mar- 

in the first flush of their mutual regard and ' g-aref, after the changes on these sentences 
love ; but even any fall in Frederick’s opinion | had been rung once or twice. “ Stay, tlicre’s 
was as nothing to the shame, tlui shrinking | a ring ! ” She sate down instantly, and bent 
shame she felt at the thought of meeting i her head attentively over her wo.k. She 
Mr. Thoniton again. And yet slie longed to ‘ heard a step on the stairs, but it was only 
see him, to get it over ; to luiderstand where one, and she know it w^as Dixon’s. -She lifted 
she stood in his opinion. Her checks burnt ii]) hei* head and sighed, and believed she 
as she recollected how jiroudly she had iin- felt glad. 

plied an objection to trade (in the early d.iys “ It’s that Higgins, sir. wranU to Poe 
of their actpiaintaiice), because it too you, or else Miss Hale. Or it might be Miss 
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Hale first, and tlien you, airj for he’s in n 
strange kintl of way.’* 

“ He had better come up here, Dixon ; and 
then he can see us both, and choose which he 
likes for his listener.** 

‘‘ Oh I very well, sir. I’ve no wish to hear 
what he’s got to say, I*iu sure ; only if you 
could see his shoes I’m sure you’d say the 
kitchen was the titter place.” 

“ lie can wipe them, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Hale. So Dixon flung off* to bid him walk 
up-stairs. She was a little mollified, however, 
when he looked at his feet with a hesitating 
air ; and then, sitting down on tlie bottom 
stair, he took off* the offending shoes, and 
without a word walked up-staivs. 

Sarvant, sir ! ” said he, slicking his liair 
down when ho cauio- into the room: “If 
lioo’l excuse me (looking at Margaret) for 
being i’ my stockings ; I’so been tram]>ing a’ 
day, aiKi .streets is none o* tli’ cleanest.” 

Margaiet thought that fatigue might ac- 
count for the change in liis mauinir, for he 
was unusually quiet and subdued ; and be 
had evidently some difficulty in saying wdia t 
lie came to say. 

Mr. Hale’s ever-ready aynijvikhy with any- 
thing of shyness or hesitation, or want of 
self-posses-sion, made him come to his aid. 

“ vVe shall have tea up directly, and then 
you’ll take a cup with us, Mr. Higgins. I am 
sure yon are tired if you’ve been out much 
this wet relaxing day. Margaret, my dear, 
can’t you hasten tea ? ” 

Margaiet couhl only hasten tea by taking 
the ])iv])a ration of it into her own hamli, and 
so oifending Dixon, who was emerging out of 
her sorrow for Iicr late mistress into a very 
touchy irritable state. lJuL iMartha, like all 
who came in contact with Alargaret — even 
J.)ixou lieiself, in the long run — felt it a 
pleasure and an honour toforwar<l any of her 
wishes ; and her readiness, and Margaret’.s 
sweet forbearauce,.soon made Dixon ashamed 
of herself. 

“ Why master and you must always be 
asking the lower classes up-stairs since we 
came to Milton, I cannot understand. .Kolk 
at Helstono were never brought higher ihau 
the kitchen ; and I’ve let one or two of them 
know before now that they might think it an 
honour to be e\'en there.” 

Higgins found it easier to nnburdoii him- 
self to one than to two. After Margaret 
left the room, he went to tlie door and 
assured himself that it was shut. Then he 
came and stood close to Mr. Halo. 

“M.a8ter,” said he, “yo’d not guess easy 
what I’ve been tram])ing after to-day. 
Special if yo remember my manner o’ talk 
yesterday. I’ve been a seeking work. I 
nave,” said lie “ I said to mysel, I’d keep a 
civil tongue in my liead, let who would say 
what ’em would. I’d set my teeth into my 
tongue sooner nor speak i’ haste. For that 
man’s sake-^o understand,” jerking his 
thumb baol^ in some unknown direction. i 


“No, I doli’t,” sMd Mr. Hale, :se)si]ig H 
waited for some kind of assent, 
pletely bewildered as to who “that man’* 
could be. 

“ That chap as lies there,” said he, with 
another jerk. “ Him as went and drownded 
himself ; poor chap ! I did na’ think lie’d got 
it in him to lie still and let the water creep , 
o’er him till he died. Boucher, yo know.” 

“ Yes, I know now,” said Mr. Hale. “ Go 
back to what you were saying : you’d not 
speak in haste ” 

“For his sake. Yet not for liis sake*; for 
where’er he is, and whate’er, he’ll ne’er know 
other clemming or cold again ; but for tlie 
wife’s sake, and the bits of childer.” 

“God bless you ! ” said Mr. Hale, starting 
up ; then, calming down, he said breathlessly, 

“ What do you mean ? Tell me out.” 

“lhave lelled yo,” said Higgins, a little 
surprised at Mr. Halo’s agitation. “ I would 
na ask for work for mysel ; but them’s left as 
a charge on me. 1 reckon,! would ha guided 
Boucher to a better end ; but I set iiim off 
o’ the road, and so I mun answer for him.” 

Mr. Halo got hold of Higgins’s hand and 
shook it heartily, without speaking. Higgins 
looked awkward and ashamed. 

“ There, there, master ! There’s ne’er a 
man, to call a man, amongst us, but 'whac 
would do tlic s ane ; ay, and better too ; for., 
belie’ me, I'sc ne’er got a stroke o’ work, nor 
yet a sight of any. For all I lelled llampci* 
ihat, let alone his pledge— which I would not 
sign — no, I could na, not e'en for this — he’d 
ne'er ha’ such a worker on his mill as I 
would be — he’d lia* none o’ me — ^no more 
would none on tli’ others. I’m a poor black 
tVckloss sheep — childer may clem for aught I 
caji do, unless, parson, yu’d helj) me ?” 

“ H elp you ! 1 1 o w t I would do anything, 
— but what can I ilo 'i ” 

“Miss there” — for Margaret had re- 
entered the room, and stood silent, listening 
— ‘-has often talked gi and o* the South, and 
the ways down there. Now 1 dunnot know- 
how far off it is, but I’ve been thinking if I 
could get ’em down there, where food is cheap 
and wages good, and all the folk, lich and 
poor, master and man, friendly hko ; yo 
couhl, may be, help me to work. I’m not • 
forty-live, and I’ve a deal o’ strength in me 
master.” 

“ But what kind of work could you do, my 
man ? ” 

“Well, I reckon I could spade a bit ” ^ 

“And for that,” said ^Margaret, stepping 
forwju’ds, “for anything you could do, 
Higgins, with the best will in the world, you 
would, may be, get nine shillings a week ; 
may be ten, at the outside. Food is much - 
the same us here, except that you might have 
a little garden ” 

“The childer could work at that,” said he. 
“I’m sick o* Milton anyways, and Milton is 
sick o’ me.” 

“ You must not go to the South,” said 
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[ Marcraret, “ for i'll tlint. You could not ! her Iritlier kept up an iudiiferi nt coiiversa- . 

! stand it. You would li.'ivc to he out all | tioii until Jli^gins, scarcely aware \vhether 

j weatbors. It would Kill yon witti rlieuinati^siu. | lie nto or not, had made a very .substantial 

j The nit're bu<lily work at your time of life I meal. Then lie j'ui^liod his chair away from 

would break you down. The fare is far dif-jtho table, and tried to take an interest in 

I feivnt to what you liavii b(*en accnsloincd to/’ j wliat they were sayinij ; but it was of no 1 

! *n\so nought paili'-ular abo\it my moat,” ; use : and he fell back into <lreainv g-looni. 

! ^ said 1 ) 0 , as if oMcndKi. : Suddenly .said (she had" boon 

! “V.ut you’ve r'a*koned on having' butcluT’s ‘ Ihinkiiu^ of if for some time, but the ^^ord<^ !| 

I moat omv a (lay, if you’re in vork;])a> f-i* had stuck iu her throat), “ lli^^sdns, have you j| 

I that, t'Ut of your ten .'<ljiliinv;s. ;.nd keep lle'se l)'‘t‘n to Marllairoiu^h Mills to sei-k fo?* work ?” 
j ]V)or oldlvlreii if yon can. I ow'* it to \ou — ^ “lliornlon’s ! asked Ay, I’ve , 

, sinc^' it's my ^yay of talkin',! Ilinl has si-t you ^lu'en at 'riiornton’s/' ) 

* off on i’d-i id-‘a — to put it .i II i. Iv ai* before \on., '* And v/liat «!id lx* say ?” ; 

You would rot l.C'.r the <luimss of (he life ;; ‘‘ S)ioii a ehaj) as nu* i 4 not like to .see the ' 

. you don*i kiuey -what it is; it u (uild eat \ ou | lueaster. Tli* oVvhjoliei- bid me go and he | 

away like ru:d. Those that have lived tluuv I d d." I 

, all their lives, are u^-ed to sinking in tin* j “I wish you had seen IMr. Thornton,” [ 

stagnanl. wall r.s. Tln\N’ laboiir on troni day j said Mr. IfaV. “ 11“ might not have given | 

j to da} iu tlu^ great S'»l'inde of steaming fu Ids you woT*k, but he would not have lused su(di i 

i —never sj'eaking or lifiing up their poor, j Jan gun “o.” ' '| 

bent, d iwiieast h 'ads. 'He* bard spade-work j ‘* As to tld lasignagig I’m welly used to it ; i 
vob.s tlioir brain of life ; Uio saniem^ss of tlx'ir : it iluunol mal'i'r to me. J’m not nosh my.sel I 

toil (h-eletis their imngin.iiion ; tbo}’ don't caro j when J’m put out. It were th' fir-t that I j 

I to meet to talk over t-iougbts ami s]>eeul i- j wep* na wanted there, no mor(3 uor ony olhru’ 
tions, (‘ven of the weakest, wild •stkim), af(<-!‘! ]iI-\<-e, as I mimii-d." ; 

■ their work is d(ur‘ : they go home brnrrdily ■ •* !*»iit T wjsli you had sium Mr. Tliorntoii,” , 

I tlrcsl, ])o.>r Croatia's! earing for nothing but i ingvcaioil ^laagand. AY)!!!!! you go again — I 

fooil and r»*st. You con hi Tint sfir tlxmi np^it/s a gfood deal to a^'k, 1 know — but would j 

! into any eompaiiimisliip you get in a town lyou go lopirirrow and try him ^ 1 should be | 

I a.s ]drni!fnl as the air \ oil brerd he, whether '-^o <d.-'d if you Mould.” I 

it l)‘‘ good or bad; and that I don’t know;! “ I'm afraid it would be of no usig” said 
but 1 do know, that you <-f all men are md Afr. Ifal**, iu a low voi's*. Jt v.'.iuhl be beft's* 
one to liear a Jde among .sucb labourers. • to let me speak to him.” Alargand .still 1 

I AVhat Avoiihi bo pe.ace to tliem, would beh.*<dced at lliggiu.s for hi.s answer, 'rhoee i 

I eternal fretting to you h iunk no more ! gr.ivi' .soft e\ 0 *^ <»f hers w enMidliculf. to i ■> d d. I 

I of it, Nieiudas, I beg Jk‘sid<s, you eonld | J gavi* a gieat sigh. 

never ])ay to get mother aiul children all | ** U woidd t.ax my pride above a Int ; if it 

there — that'.s one good thing ” were f.-r In^s(•l, I i*ould stal'd a deal of 

“ J'^ e rfck'Uxol for t ii'd. On-* hou-v* muu ! (•('•mm'ng iir.^l ; IM sooner kno“k him down 

do fur us a,', and the jbr.'i' up' o’ t’of.her ' fhan ask a, fa\our from him. Vd a deal 

would go a good ay. And iie'ii t hole mun , s«"'nei- b^ -flogiu-d mvsel ; but m>’j’ 0 nol. a 
h.av" ti>' ir famlli' s to ke^j. --:oa)»])eu orjemonxei wencli. ;i\ing \o’r j)/inlon, nor yet 
beveli eliiidi r. ^lod lieb) '(\n .'“’said In*, Tilo’ e li.W'* }o eomniMii ways about vo. I’M e'en 
coii\iiie<‘d by his own lua-entation of the'make.a. v,*rv face, and go at it fo-mcri’ow. 
factvS than by : 11 M'arg.-iret iia I -aid, and sud- ! Dimna vn think that he'll do it. That man 
ihmly r-*r.c>mieiiig ihi- id. a which liad but. 1 has it in him to he liurul at the ntriAe .albre 
recently lormed iiself in a brain tvoni out by I he’ll give iu. I do it foi* yo’r saki.*, Mi.ss 
the day’s f.ti^Lii'! and anxiity. “(lod Iiol]) ! Hah*, and its first time in my liteas (‘’cr I | 
’em! North an’ Smilli have each getten ■ give way to :i woman. Neitlier my w ite ^lor 
their own troidh ^ If v...rk’M sure and ! V.esa e(»uhl e’er .say tbat inucli again me.” ! 

atoady there, hihour''A eaidaf -tarvation jirices;' ‘‘ .Ml the more do I thank you,'* .said Mar- 
while here we've 1 111 t ^ 7, ]r»Moy coining in ! 'garet, smiling. *• Tixmgli 1 don't believe i 

one quarter, and ui-’er a f.irthing th’ ii.’\t. 'you: I ludicve you have ju.st given wav to | 

Eor tuire, til’ world iu a eouiu.sion that ! v. ih* ami daugliter a.s much as most men.” 
pas-scs me or any other man to nnde.'^'land ; * *’ And as to Mr. Thornton,” .s.iid Mr. Hale, 

it nood.s fettling, and Avlufs to fbttlc it, if it/s ' ^‘I'llgivc you a note to him, wliich, I think I 
as you foJUs say, and tlieie's nought but , nisy vtmlu re to sa y,Md II ensure you a hearing.” 
what we siv r’ ‘ I ^ thank yo kindly, sir, but I’d as lief 

Air. Hale w.as busy (uilting bread and stand on my own bottom. .1 dun not stomach 
butter; Margaret wms ghad of llii.s, for .she ' the ii«ii iou of Jiaving favour curried for me 

saw that Higgins was better left to In'niQidf: l)y one as does’nt know the ins and outs of , 

that if her father began to spc.nk ever so Uhe quarrel. M(‘dd]ing ’twlxt master and j 
mildly on the subject <;f Higgins’.s thoughts, ! man ns liker mi ddling ’tuixt husband and ‘i 
the latter would consider himself challenged I wife than aught (*l.se : it takes ad^al o’ wisd-iiu 
to an argument, and avooM fgel hiiiisi*ir| for to do onv g(jod. 1*11 sfaiid' gii.anl at the 
bound io maintain his old <gr(»und. She and i lodge dooi*. I’ll stand liiere frjn siv in the 

.,f - ' 
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nioriiiiJ" till T got speecli on liiui. Lut IM 
lielo)- swoop til’ sti’oots, if paupers had iia’ 
gul hol‘l oil that work. J)uuiia yo hope, 
miss, 'rhoro‘11 ho more cliance o* getting 
milk out of a liiiit. 1 w iiiU yo a very gooit 
night, ami many thanks to yp.” 

“ VTou’ll timl your shoos hy the kitchen tire ; 
T took tlioui tlierc to <lry,” sai«l Jkiiirgarct. 

He turned round ami, lookctl at her 
steadily, and then he bruslied his lean hand 
across his eyes and went Jo's way. 

“ How proud that man is I” said her fathci*, 
who was a little aum»yed at, the manner in 
wliicli Higgins had declined liis intereefc.,sioii 
witli j\[r. Tliorntoii. 

“He is,” said Ahirgaret ; “but what grand 
makings of a man there are in him, pride 
and all!” 

“it’s amusing to see liow ho evidentlv 
rijspects the part in j\lr. Tiiornton’s cha- 
racter which is like his own.” 

“There's granite in all these northern 
ju'ople, papa, is tliere not T’ 

“ 'J’liere was none in pour Jiouchcr 1 am 
idiaid ; none in his wih* eitlier.” 

“ 1 sliould guess Irom their Loucs that they 
had fri.^li blood in them. [ wonder what 
success he'll have to-uioriow. If he and All*. 
Thornluii would speak out together as man 
to man — il Higgins W'luld forget that Air. 
Tlun-nloii was a mastei*. ami spea.k to Iiim as 
he does to us — and if Mr. d’hornton would 
be patient eiiougli to listen to him with his 
limnau heart, not with his master's ears — ” 

“Yon are goiting to <lo Air. 'I'liornton jns- 
liee at last, Alargarel,” said lier father, 
[linchiiig hoi* ear. 

Alargarot had a strange clinking at liei* 
heart, which nu'uie her unable li) answ'or. 
“Oil!” thought she, “I w'isli i wi-re a man. 
(hat I could go and force him to e.vpres.s liu 
<li,sappi'obation, and tell liim liomsily that 1 
knew L tlcservcti it. Jt seeaih hard to lo.se 
liini as a trieml jiul- wlnuj J had begun to 
fell liks value. How tcmicr lie was with dear 
mamma ! II it wer<' only lor her sak<‘, i wi.-ii 
he would come, a.ml tlum at least 1 shoiihl 
Jamw how muelj I was abased in liis «*yc.s.” 


THIil UOVING MXtOdSIlMAN. 

A uoAU'iiiE ru rr jiK. 

It si'ems to me as if 1 had gone tc# bed l.-^-st 
night in tlie uim'tecuth century and waketl 
this morning in thotciiLli. d’he .^eenc around 
me is' more like a droam <d’ the middh^ ages 
than a reality of to-day. The i-mhj eulLure <d’ 
the liclds, the armed p^'a.sauLry, the char- 
tered freebo^ilcrs, the lonely and de.>erted 
country, tlic rugged road, and the nujan dwel- 
ling.s of a, jieople who scorn their homes, — 
all seem to recall a s^tatc of things wliich, I 
lia<l believed, pa-ssetl aw ay ages ago. 

I frankly ow'n for llic rest, that there is a 
sort of all-alone feeling creeps over me in the 
midst of my armed conipauioiis. The sole 
Christian aftiong tliese wild liorsemcn and 
mouutaiij robbers of Asia Aiiiior.' And, 


ble.«!s iny lieart ! there is the cholera about, 
and no medical man in the ucighbourhood. 
Let us get rid of the.se iucouvcnieiit thoughts 
iLH soon as possible. 

The building which I have bolted com- 
prlstsa few rambling sheds, not unlike farm 
stabling in the north of England. A few 
fowls are walking about not unsuspiciously, 
a.s it seems to me, and my train are grouped 
in e\ery vaiiety ol iiioLure.^-que attitude. Most 
of them are hew iug huge water-melons into 
w'e.dges with tlicir daggers. Some are smok- 
ing ; others attending to their horses, or 
gos.sippiijg with mine host and his men,— ^-as 
triiciiloiit-loi)kLng i‘ogiio.s as ever gave robbers 
notice of a Iraxellci 's route. 

TJiore are some other fellows, who do 
not belong ciilic]* to our party or the cofFee- 
houc»e. They a! c a powerful, swarthy set of 
bravoc.^, in gay but woiu dresses. They 
bristle wdlh aims. They are Tebecks ; men 
wlio.se trade is robbery. T'iicy w*ill even tell 
you so themselves, if you feel any tloubt or cu- 
riosity. There they sit. liowe.vei*, si<le by side 
with the Governor’s guards, wdio have brought 
me JiitUer ; and iiobod\-, either here or clse- 
w'liere,cver dreams of making an observation 
on the .subject. TJiat is to say, nobody but 
I Limed ; w lio was for many } ears a liigh way- 
m;in hiiiiscH ; and who by no means comloinus 
their jirofisssion, but only tlieir mode ot 
iollowing i{. 

“Tin»se fellows call themselves thieves,” 
lie sneois, with the tiuo disdain of a g^eat 
;u tiht for a pnnemler. “ AViiy, they will eat 
^>our bread, and tlicii lay wait to tiro at you 
Jroin bidiind a hi one or a tree. They robbed 
ijiy bi'otlier of lifry jiiastres I lie other day in 
this way. Ife w ould have killed a dozen of 
them ill fair llghl,.” 

Pj*c.sen(ly there is a scream, and a 
hightcned JliiUei* among the fowls ; then, as 
tile .shadow^ goes lengthening along the 
opposite wall, I gradually doze ofT and 
ilr.’aiii of the [lilalf whhdi will be rea<ly in 
line com sc by-aiul-by. I do not dream 
long; and, when 1 wake, tlioro is a peculiar 
tingling hi luy Iclt ear, which reminds me 
that 1 am in the sunny land where the 
nuisiniitu makes his honn*. A yell from 
! lamed ;iiid a blow on tbe ground succeed 
in rou.diig mo completol\. It is for- 
tunate a IcoLii eye has been watching 
mo., ife has killed a .scorpion wiiieli 
was making lull speed for my w'aistcoat. 
Mar.slwillili ! let ni»* lake my pilafl' and 
ti’oasuro up the :iniuhemi ut to be derived 
from the bump on my left ear till after- 
wards. W^e ba.ve .^oine rakee and melons 
to begin with; also some jnmgent onion salad ; 
some eggs fried in red butter ; iiiul then a vio- 
lent dispute between Hamod and the colFee- 
hoiLse-koojicr. J Le olfers ton tiiastres, or about 
two francs. The latter asks two hundred 
piastres. 1 fence tlie diiroreiice ; which can 
of course i^nly be terminated by frantic 
yelling on both sidc.s. The affair soon waxes 
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'warm enough foi* cuffs ; several of which 'where, anti the local authorities have be- 
aro excliangeil with great earnestness. At •'^•tirretl themselves to resist their enemies 
la^t, however, tlio coffee-house keeper takes while still weak. Largo fires are burning by 
bold Haraed on Jiis weak side. fh® river-side, and immense cauldrons full of 

Is not your master a gi'eat man ? he asks boiling water are streaming over them. The 
cc»ntempt lions ly. ’ whole country side Inaa been out locust-hunt- 

“ To bo sure iie is ; swine ! ” big. They have just returned with the result 

WJiy then does he expect to pny le.s.s t.lian their tlay’s exertion. Tvvonty-lhree thou- 
a poor Iioja who passed here yestenlay, and j siind pounds weight Of these little iasects, 
giive me one hundred and fifty piastres with- ! i-'-'^ch, as 1 liave said, no bigaer than a pin’s 
out a word?" returned niino ho^t. This head, have been brought in already in one day. 
settles tlie question. The two linndivd They have been canglit in a surfiice of less 
pir.stres cliange hniids, Tlamed throw's him- tlniu tivu .sqiij\re^ miles. There lias been no 
s*df into the saildle and leatls on. Three diiliculty in catching them. Children of six 
or four hours more sharp riding brings yeaivs old can do it as weJl as grown men. A 
u> into .the rich plains of ••gm^.'^ia, and sack and a broom are all that is necessary, 
ti.c storied old city rises before us lieautiful I^lace the ojien sack on the ground ami you 
as a vision. There are no sigi.s of human ha- *ufiy sweep it full of locusts as fast as you 
bitation anywhere else. In an hours’ ride move your armj?. The village community 
w^? have passed Imt one small village. T’he l^'O' about a farthing a pound for locusts. 
wl'.< !o country is a lovely niipeop-led waste. ^iome of the liuiitcrs have earned two or 
At last the evenii^ir elo.'^cs solemnly and throe shillings a day. As tlie sacks are 
grandly over the bo.autiful landst'ape, a, ml the brought in they are thrust into the cauldrons 
moon rises. Ilaniod checks the led lu)i*aes, and of boiling water, and boiled each for some 
causing the finest 1 0 be unclothed, holds the twenty minutes. They are then emptieil 
stirrup wddle 1 mount. ISo w o lide in astately into the ra])id little rivdr sw'ollen by the 
manner through the quaint Ka>tern streets: moiling of mountain snows, 
the Turks who meet us forming in lino, with hly Albanian, riained, watches these pro- 
thoir hands veiling their eyes: which is the ccedings Irom his embroidered scarlet saddle 
usual salulc. ^Iv hoi sc, which has belonged with much melancholy gravity, All,” he 
tv> a PaJia, seems to recognise it ami gees enr- says, ‘-if there was but one dervish or good 
veltingand thnnving his bcautifuriiend up man among those rogues he could pray tliom 
and down every time T raise my hand to my away in an liour. There are no locusts in 
bat in reply, lie is the polite.^t Iioise I ever my village, because wo have a dervish— a 
saw. A Ve stop before the tine palace of the saintly man — there.” 

Clreat Sadik Bey, one of the moct powerful It ap])ears that no dervish comes, and the 
and wealthy Satraps in the land. plague goes on spreading daily from village 

to village — from towm to town.:^ TJiis is the 

LOCUSTS. fourth 3 oar since they first appeared at Myti- 

As Eastern summe r is full of w'onders ; but Icnc, wdiencc I am writing. It is said that obey 
thorois, perhaps, not hingabout it more awfully seldom remain at one place longer, but that, 
apjL'tiling tliaii tho.'-.o vast tiiglit.s of locusts in the fourth generation, the race dies out 
which sometimes destroy the vegetation ot unless it is recruited from else wdi ere. I am 
wdiole kingdoms in a few da^s, and where not aware whether Ihi.s is a mere popular 


they found a garden leave a wilderness, 

L am riding along a pleasant hill side- 

j. 1- ... 1 .1' AT..., rpi 


superstition, or a fact based on exjicrience. 
They show, however, certainly no s3’mptom 


towards the (md of May. There is a shar]) of weakness or diiiiinutioii of numbers. In 
pattering noise, like that of April rain in ten da 3 \s they have increased very much in 
Scotland, falling on hard ground. I loidc at- size, they are now as long as cockchafers, 
teniively towanls tlie earth, knowing that it only fatter. They seem to be ot scvcivil dis- 
cannot be a .-i.ower this clear^ balmy tinctspecus. Their bodies are about an inch 
morning, and I -oe a countless multitude and a half long, but some are much larger 
of little black in^' c^s no liigger than a roun<l than others. They have six legs. The 
pin’s head. Thc\’ anj hopping ami .spring- hind legs of the largest kind are neaidy three 
ing about in myriads, under my horse’s inches long, oi' twice the length of the body’, 
feet — along the liiar«l slony road, which is They have immense strength, and can spring 
'quite black with them, /iml far away among four or five yards at a tin^e. The legs are 
the heather, which is turned black ahso, I terminated by sharp, long claws, and have 
ride miles and miles, yet the ground is still lesser claws going about half way up at the 
darkened ivith those little iiLsecls, and the sides of them ; their hold is singulaily 
same sh.ai*p pattering noise contimie.s. They tenacious. Their heads and shouldei's are 
ai'e the young (;f tlie IocukIs, avIio left their covered with a kind of horny armour, very 
eggs in the gronml last year. They have just tough. Some are of a bright green colour all 
come to life. Three da 3 "s ago there wjua not over, some have brown backs and yellow 
one to be seen. bellies with red legs, and are speckled not 

A little later and I am passing through a unlike a partridge. Some are jiearly black 
Greek village. The alarm has si^eail every- all over, and have long wings. The largest 
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species have immensely long feelers project- 
ing out uciar the eyes. 1 noticed some of these 
feelers twice the length of the rest of the 
body. The bite of the lai’gest kind is strong 
enough to hand a pin. This locust has 
immense sharp tusks, furnished with saws 
inside. H is mouth opens on all four sides, and 
closes like a vice. His eyes are horny, and he 
cannot shut thegn. The largest kind have 
too short yellow wings and a long pointed 
fleshy tail, the smallest. have four long black 
wings and no tail The head is always large 
ill coniparison to the body, and not unlike 
that of a lobster. In moving, its scales make 
a noise like the creaking of new leather. 

The locusts are on the wing, they have 
risen from tiie ground into the air. They 
darken the sky in their steady flight for 
houi*9, and they make a noise like the l ushing 
of a mighty wind. Far as the eye can see 
over laj tl imd water broods the same ominous 
cloud, 'rbe imagination refuses to grasp 
their number. It must i )0 counted by 
millions of millions. Count the flakes of a 
snow-storm, the sands by tiic seashore, the 
leaves of summer trees, and the blades of 
grass on dewy meadows. For days and days 
the locust storm and the hot south wind 
continue. .At night the locusts descend ontlie 
gaidiMH .and cornlields. 'I'liey struggle 
for lue-ominencQ on the points of jialings, 
and the topmost overlooks tJie rest with 
extraordinary gravity. They crawl and 
hop loathsomcdy on fruit and flower. 
They get into eggs an<l fj.d), which become 
uneatable in conserpicnce. 'fhere is no 
help against them because of their multitude. 
They eat holes in my bedding ; they get into 
luy ])ockol3, and into my Jiair ami beard. 
The Creek women .arc o))liged to tie their 
trowsei's on above their gowij.s as a protection j 
ugaiijbt tliom. You tread ujjoii them ; they j 
blow against you, tliey fly agaiust you, 
they dine off the same i)late, and hop 
on a j)ice9 of food you are ]»u Cling into 
your mouth. Tlieir stench is lion ible, and 
this lasts for weeks.* 

I wts tem|ifted to impale one of them as a 
specimen, and k‘ft it sticking on a pin in the 
wall. Hiimed slyly removed it, believing the 
proceeding to be a charm or magical device 
to counteract the designs of Heaven. 

“ It is God’s will ! ” he said, sententiously, 
when 1 found him* out and I’eproached him. 

So they ate up the corn lands and the vine- 
yards, wheresoever they fell. I counted 
nine on one blade of wheat. When they left 
it, it was as.l)ar« as a quill. 

“ They have still left your apples un- 
touched,” I said to a gardener. 

“ Helas ! '* replied the man. “ They 
have eaten up all beside ; and wh.at 
is the use of your eyebrows if you have 
lost your eye» 1” 

Three clays after they had eaten hUr apples 
too. ^ 

1 nc-ticed, however, that in the years 


• the locusts appear there ie no blight or 

• smaller insects about. Perhaps, therefor^ 
they are mercifully sent to destroy the 

I smaller and more dangerotm insects when 
J they have multiplied exceedjmgly under the 
I prolific suns of Che East. 

I But, they are a dreadful vi^tation. They 
I ate holes in my clothes as I walked about. 

! They gut among Hornet’s arms. They 
■ choked up the barrels of his pistols, and fed 
upon his sash of silk and gold. They ate 
away the t.assel of his cap and the leathern 
I slioath of his sword. My French, debai^eur 
dressing-gown, one month from Aiired^s, 
might have been taken for a recent purclmae 
at Bag Fair. They ate the sole of my slipper 
wliile I was asleep on a sofa. They ate my 
shirts in the wardrobe, and they eat my 
stockings. Hamed’s “ good man ” never 
I arriving, he catches many and puts them out 
of tho window with much tenderness. The 
i pasha, my host, with a touching faith in the 
I goodness of God, goes about with a long 
j stick to save them from drowning when they 
are driven by the winds into his reservoir of 
I gold fish. 

j Perhaps tho pasha is right : but I 
j cannot be so good as he is. For, the 
' locusts eat the back hair oil* women’s heads 
I while washing at the fountain, and the 
mustachios oflf gardeners while, they sleep in 
■the noonday shadow. They stiip trees till 
I they look as if struck by lightning or bunit 
; by fire. I see the plants green and gay in the 
jmounligbt. In the morning their freshness 
I and beauty have departed. 

I FariiilLes sit wailing in their fields over the 
min of tlioir little all. There is a story that 
jlhe locusts have eaten a child while its 
mother was away at work. There is a tradk 
tion that they once ate a drunken man who 
lull down in the kennel. Neither event is 
improbable. I saw a locust draw Hood from 
the lip.s of an infant in its mother’s arms. 

They will not die. They seem, to have 
nci tiler sight nor hearing — vile things with 
nothing but mouths. If you catch one he 
will spring from your hold, and leaving his 
logs behind him go on as well as ever. The 
Ca^U hatl a little garden ; he had it watched 
day and night, for it was his pride, and full 
of liUMiwiy dowers. Bte kept tires surround* 
ing it night and day to prevent the locusts 
crawling in. When they bad learned to fly 
ho tired guns to turna.side their course.' 
When they came in spite of this he turned a 
gai'den engine upon them. Then he buriedw 
them, but every green thing and every blossom 
was stiipped from his garden for all Uiat., 

Tliey will not die. They can 'swim for 
hours. Hot water, cold water, acids, spirits, 
smoke, are useless. 1 plung^ one in salt 
and water. He remained four minutes, and . 
sprung away apparently uninjured, I re- 
caught him and smoked him for five 
minuttjs. Two minutes afterwards he had 
revived, and was hopping away. 1 recaught 
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tlio same locust, aiul buried him as deeply in 
the ground as I could <lig with ti pocket 
kiiile. r marked the place, and the next 
morniug I looked for my frieiul, but he was 
gone. Nothing will kill them but smashing 
tUeni to a jam willi a blow, or boiling them. 
There is no protection against them. They 
despise and eat through the thickest ch)lh.s, 
or sacking, or matting ; and glass coverings 
for a large extent of ground uould be of 
course too expensive. The only way in 
which one of my neighbours was eiiahled to 
save part of liis harvest ’was by gathering his 
fruits and cutting down Ids corn when tlm 
locusts came, and then l)nrving his pro - 1 
perty in holes dug in the ground am I covered 
over with a heavy stone at tlie aperture, as 1 
had seen the peasantry do in some jiarts of 
Western Africa. This sav(*d him a little, ! 
No barn or room would have done so. j 

Yet another three weeks, towards the eiul 
of July, and the cloud wliich h;is hovered 
over the land so long is clearing away. And 
there arises a great wind, so that the locusts 
arc swept oil* in count k‘:-s armies to the sea,! 


twenty- live pounds weight of locusts, acconl- 
ing to their numbers, for the corunipn beuetit. 
♦Some of the villages where labour was scarce, 
paid this tribute in money. Twopence a 
pound was first :giveii for locusts ; but, the 
price afterward.^ sunk to a farthing. TJie 
efforts of some places were, however, defeated 
by the indifterence or superstition of others ; 
so that labour, time, and money were all lost. 
More th.-Mi seven hundred thousand weight 
were destroyed without any visible etfect on 
their numbers. Their weight at this time 
was about two hundred and seventy to the 
ounce. 

The Turks resolutely refused to assist in 
these proceedings. They looked upon the 
visitation as the will of God, with which it 
wa.s impious to linterfere. The captain 
of a lurkish man-of-war, seeing a locust 
drowning in the se^ bade Ids favourite coffee- 
boy plunge into the water to save it. 

Some of the Uneducated Greeks had also 


ibeir own peculiar way of going to work, 
'fhey insisted tluat the locusts had arrived in 
punishment for the sins of the comrmiiiity, 
and so drownetL it is impos^.iblo to bathe for j and consequently tliat human efforts against 
Jays, or to ‘walk by the sen-shore, because of | them would be vain. It appeared to "them 
llie steuch of them. I'ui, they are gone, and j that public ]>rayersan(l processions were mucli 
tlieir bodies float over the .sea lik(5 a cruftt, i more reasonable. They also applied to a cer- 
exteiiding to the opposite co.'isl of Asia Minoi-. | tain St, "iVy[)Iion on the subject, for St. Try- 


I found out while busy with this aubjcei, 
that the locusts were siip]M;sed to liavc come 
from Asia Minor to Mytilcne ; Hint when 
they first appeared on the northern coast uf 
the island, they w’ore few in number, — a 
greater portion of the llight which settled 
here having been probably drownc^l on their 
passage. It was not till the third year that 


plion is the recognised patron and protector 
of iiehls and plants. They likewise sent a 
<h-putation to Mount Athos, requesting St. 
Ti)phun to conic and pass a few days at 
Mytilcne — but ho didn’t. 

It has been noticed that- they appear, in- 
variably, about tli e middle ofMay, and that they 
lie or do)){ivt in August. Tlmy are most mis- 


ihey became so numerous and so mischievous | chievous during the month of June. They have 
as to cause alarm. Their ilevaslaiions weie j an objection to damp or marshy grounds. Tlie 

themselves in the earth when 


principally confined to the vines and olives ; 
afterwards, they grew more general. 

Last year the inhabit. mts, dreading their 


object! 

females bury 

dying, probably to conceal their eggs. 'I'lio 
males die aboveground, where the ants and 


return, endeavoured to take timely precau- j .smaller in.sccls speedily devour them. Nei- 
tioiKS for their dehtrucLion. There was some I ther rain nor cold, liowever severe, appears 
difficulty about this, however. It \vas iiecos- | to destroy or injure the eggs, which lie in 


sary to apply lo theTurkisli local authoritic.s. ! the ground like seed during the winter, and 
The local autliori Lies were obliged to rclcr the : burst forth into life in the first warmth of 


matter to the Grand Schc)iil-I»huu, who pub 
lished a/etfah, or decree, on the .subject. Jliit 
the fetfah wjus not obtained m ithout a great 
deal of importunity, a-s it was believed by many 
learned doctors that the dcmarul was altoge- 
iher contrary to iMo-ltin law. However, 
as the ravages of the locu.sts continued to in • 
crease fo an extent, which .s' emed to meiuace 
. the revenue derived from the islaiul, a fetfali 
was at last issued. In virtue of this, permis- 
bion was given to de-stroy the locusts by 
all liieand save those of lire and water. 
It was necessary to evade this provision, 
since lire and >vater were uiiivei sally acknow* 
lodged as the only elleccual means of 
destruction. ' i 

The matter was now made the subject of a 
fixed legal regulation, by which every family 
was required to destroy from about twelve to 


summer. Kach female is understood to have 
about filly young, whichj in some measure, 
account.^ for the astounding increase of the 
tribe. 'L’liey rcijuire about twenty days lo 
attain their lull growth ; sometimes longer, if 
tljc wt‘athtT is unfavourable. 
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WaiEEL WITHIN WHEEL. 

“ The war is bad enough,” said Gaudissart ; 
“ but the end of it is clear before us. The 
only thing the English and the French can 
do is to finish it in suclx a way as to make it 
the last war totbe ever possible in the midst 
of J’hiropean civilisation. It isn’t the war 
which deranges me.” 

Now, Gaudissart was not Gaudissart’s real 
name, but an honorary title bestowed upon 
him by his brother commercial travellers, 
after Go Balzac’s ‘‘illustrious” Prince of Bag- 
men. My Gaudissart, who had advised me 
to take up my quarters, as ho did, at Madame 
the Widow Richards’s sign of the Green Tree, 
Castle Street, Dijon, resembled his imaginary 
prototype oidy in the variety of articles in 
which he travelled, the careful way in which 
he got up his subject for conversational and 
recommendatory puiqioscs, and the satis- 
factory result Mith which he executed his 
oommissions. He was two or three and thirty 
years of age, with a beautiful brown beard 
and a bright black eye. .lie seemed, as far 
as I could guess from hi.s talk, an alfectioiiate 
Jather and a faithful husband. At dinner he 
did not first cat the flesh of a fowl, and then 
offer you the dish of bones ; he did not drink 
all the wine, and then hand you the empty 
bottle. He did not make insulting speeches 
about English perfidy and the .English accent, 
fa short, he was not the ill-behaved rogue 
which certain tourists have painted him. 

“ It i.s not the war which makes me un- 
easy,” repeated Gaudissart, “but the sugar.” 

“‘And the wheat ?” asked a military-look- 
ing person opposite ; but who really was the 
editor of a provincial newspaper. 

“ And the wine ? ” said I. “ With only a 
twelvemonth’s stock in hand, I suppose we 
shall liave to come to water hi another six 
months.” 

“Not quite yet,” answered Gaudissart with 
a knowing toss of the head. “ There’s some 
good old wine in many holes and corners, 
>\'luch will serve as an excellent last resource. 
And if there is not now, there would soon be 
plenty, and plenty of good new wine, if the 
sugar affair were but settled.” 

The editor nodded affirmatively. “The 
wine and the wheat and the sugar are one,” 
he said ; “ tha^ is, all three hang together. 


But this time, if troubles break out in France, 
it will be the sugar.” 

“I don’t see clearly how that should be,” I 
said ; “ I wish you would give us a leader in 
3'our journal, discussing the question a’nd 
stating your views.” '' 

“ Ah ! — discuss 1 ” he exclaimed, with a 
shmg. “ We can only record the acta of the 
government, without presuming to preach 
upon them.” 

“ .Pray tell mo, then, >>y word of mouth, 
how there should be, at the present moment 
in Franco, such au intimate connection be- 
tween sugar, wheat, and wine.” 

“Willingly. You will have read enough 
of the liistory of France to know that dear 
bread is the sure Ibrernnnor of political con- 
vulsions. As the price rises, there is a boiling- 
point, at whicli the contents of the heaving 
vessel rise and run over, scattering about 
ashes and smoke, and sometimes setting fire to 
the house itself. When poor sinned-against 
Marie Antoinette expressed her wonder that 
the people should complain of want of bread, 
while such nice little tartlets could be bought 
for a penny at the pastry-cook’s, it was a strong 
symptom that the conductors of the state did 
not quite know which way they were driving. 
When a high official personage, on being told 
that the people were eating grass, haughtily 
answered, ‘ Let them eat grass, then ! * it was 
a quitc-to-be-expected verification of the 
Ijrognostic that his head should be paraded, 
as it afterwards was, on the top of a pole, 
with a bunch of grass sticking out of its 
mouth. We know in France what too -dear 
bread means, as well as we know the pro- 
bable consequences of tbunder-clouds, hail- 
storms, and wintry snow-drifts. It is hunger 
that makes the wolf come out of the wood.” 

“But I do not yet see how sugar is in 
fault,” 1 interposed. 

“Be patient, and you will very soon learn. < 
Neither the sugar-makei’s, nor the present 
government are to be blamed for the existing 
state of things. Both, on the contrary, are 
greatly to be pitied. The latter, especially, is 
suffering for the enormous faults of its prede- 
cessor,;tae fir^ empire. It has discovered the 
mistakes of its ancestors, and feels that it has 
no choice but to rectify them. You know well 
that Napoleon the First, to be independent, as 
he thought, of England, excluded her colonial 
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fcu^iird, and set his h'arned chemists at home to You may judge to what uncomibrtable straits 
discover a native substitute ; for s\igar was we are reduced, from the necessity whioli lias 
sold at fabulous prices. Almost every woman occasioned the Imperial decree foJ’biddin^ 
in easy circumstances, speiit more money on | the distillation of ardent spirits from all 
sugar than she did on bread. M. Delacroix, j farinaceous substances that serve for liiimaii 
a literary pei’soiiago, complained at Vei*sailles j food.” 

of the price of sugar ; wdiich was then more | P>iit you now let foreign spirit in,” ’ I ob- 
than live francs the pound. ‘All ! ’ he said, i served. 

jn a heutimental tone, ‘if ever sugar dro])s to j “ Yes ; your rum Jim found its way amongst 
thirty sous. I’ll never drink a glass of water j us, and T iiredict that sugar will shoit’y 
wdthoiit three or four lumps in it.’ A sub- ' follow. 1 like the decree; because it reidly 
siitute was found, and the juice of beet- j is a piece of national wastefulness to consume 
root supplies tlie place of cane syrup. But by fire so much good corn as wo actually do- 
ll lere is one thing which !Naj)oleou ]»robably in the pleasant shape of burnt brandy and 
did not think of. Beet-root cannot grow blaziiig punch. I like the decree about dis- 
wdthuttt occii}jyiiig space on the laml ; nor j tillation, all the better that I look upon 
upon any but fertile soil. In short, for | it as a small instalment of the good cane- 


every acre devoted to sugar, the country has 
an acre of wheat the less. And w'e already 
have a much smaller expanse of wheat land 


sugar which is sure to come.” 

“Then you would not bo surprised,” 1 
asked, “ to v/ake any morning, and find the 



vineyards, bas often given rise to serious ’ aiiiclo to contend foe a single day with 
alarm, and has been made the aubjoct of | superior one at half the price.” 
legislation in several ol the most famous j “ Of course, I should not,” said Gaud issait, 
wine-growing d opart nionts ; because there i otf-handedly. “ 1 have seen too fhucli to l^e 
they cannot produce wheat enough to supply | Rur])rise<l at anything. Tiio sugar will cojue 
themselves; and it was thought bettor "that ■ in, and all — oj* at least a gooil deal — will go 
people sliould go without wine than that they ; right.” 

should lack brrad.” j We should consider that rather analu'upt 

'•That would bo true,” I ventured to rc- ! pn>cecdi]ig in England. Wo are accustomed 
mark, “if wine were an article tbr.t cmdd not ' to have a good deal of preliminary talk bc- 
he exported and soLl, and if bread could not f« »rc (h.ciding on such important measures, 
be bought with the money it fetcliod.” j Wiiat is to Ix comc of the poor sugnv-niakers, 

“WiiJiout knowing it,” iiiterrupted Gau-lwhohave invested enormous capital on Uie 
dihsart, “ you liave hit the nail on the head. ; be’icf that the proseut law will be iiiLiln- 
Tis tlie .sugar which must set all matter.-; taiued?” 

right.” The Vditor and Gaurlissart made a simul- 

“ITow?” I .'iskcd. “I am still in the tan eons and .si-inhir reply, ])y slirugging n]) 
(lark. But I suppor-e you v/ant a coinini'-sion j their riglit slionlder, and^jiiclining Uieir head 
iVoiu the sugar-nnikors. You would like to j on tlie .sjoue side. 

hlub up all the vine) anls of the plain, and “ £ii England, we shou]<l probably give 
then j)lant them hail' with beet-root, and half - compensation. When we emancipated oar 
wilii wdioat.” j West liidiaji blacks, wo paid twenty’’ million:? 

“^'o, in), no! Vou are now ''all W'rong. .sterling to indemnify th-^ir owucr-s ; and it 
ag:ni). I would not eradicate a single vine- 1 will be crind if the Leet-sugar grow ers Jiave 
cep, but w'ould rather plant a groat many j their bread tah^'n out of their mouth.? tor no 

other crijim than that of ha\ing put llicir 


more. I certainly would accept a travelling 
commission from any rospectaide homo on 
earth. I wmm.M tiav(d in anything — doll-J 
or drapery, w'.ucj or woollens, fantaisies or 
foundered inn.. And, a.s 1 like to sell .a goo<l 
aiticle, I wouhl la^e a coinnii,s.sion in the 
sugar line ; but, 1 prizo my country '.s wel- 
fare, it should only In: from an Engli.sh firm.” 

“That cannot be,” 1 said, looking h.Mv<l, to 
see whether he waic in earnest. “West 
Indian sugar does nut come into .Eraiice.” 

“It docs not;” said tlie editor. “But it 
will. Wlieat we must have, if we are to lead 
quiet lives, as no one knowb better than the 
Ibad of the State. We can no longer afford 
to grow sugar at home. We must raise every 
givdii of wheat we can. The war, a colossal 
fact, .stares us fall in the face, and it may be 
some time yet before we get com from Kussia. 


faith in Anglopl obie princes.” 

“It :? vv.iy true,” said the editor. “ 
niiu-hL tile wojvi‘ for them. But, 
what wouhl you liavc, after all \ In Eranco 
the* only wvty to have a tiling done, is to do it. 
To talk about it an<i to write about it is I lie 
sure Avay not to have it done at all ; for wo 
.should tear pne another in pieces ben»vc 
vve settled which was the way to do it. We 
have too many men of words who are not 
men of deeds also. They would not suit us ; 
they would drive us mad. Supposing that 
we do but gut English sugar, the beet-giowers 
must make the best of it tliey can afterwarils. 
And they really liave made some pretty litlle 
fortunes during the years their monopoly Jias 
lasted.” 

“ With sugar freely admitted into .France/^ 
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aaid Gaudissart, exultin^ly, “ tlie wine trade 
will bo weJl worth travelling in.” 

“ I am much puzzled to understand that,” 
I t.aid. ' 

“ Liflteii,” said Gaudissart, with the air of 
fill oracle. “ If we take sugar of 3^011, of course 
3'ou will take wine of us without loading it 
vv'ith impossible duties. That is Tuiderstood 
without saying a word (eda va sails dire), 
>io\v, although you may not know it, many 
of our wine-growers iu‘e imploring our govern- 
ment to let them have your sugar, as the 
niparis of enabling their wine to stand the jour- 
ney to England better. Monsieur the Editor 
wdli correct me if I am W'roiig, but llie whole 
Cote d’Or is fermenting with the sugar ques- 
tion. At ordinary vintage.'^} in ordinary viiic- 
3Mrd3 there are produced, not so much in 
that department as elsewhere, whole rivers 
and llooils of grape-juico with ever3r quality 
requisib- makegood and well-keeping wine, 
except the sweetness. In fact, sugar is the 
element in wdiich French wines are most defi- 
cient. Green, unripe grapes are known as 
‘verjns;* the sourest of the sour. You 
Jiave seen the caricatuie of the Noi^tlicrn 
Fox making wry faces at a bunch of verjuice, 
simply because it is lal*olled, ^ ConsUuiti- 
iioi>ie?’ It is curious, liowevcr, that when 
lioi!a])artc, by tlie bribe of a million of francs, 
fict])eople searching alter sugar in all sorts of 
materials, grapes should have been driven out 
oi llie field by beet-root, as a source ofsiippl}'”. 
Grai)0 sugar wiis all very well, and rendered 
useful service in its da}^ ; but it 011I3’ could be 
had in grains, and obstinately refused to crys- 
tallise. 'New wine, then, often absolutely 
wants sugar : tliere are many who say that 
a little sugar always does good ; and to con- 
firm them, distingiiislied chemists have advised 
the systematic sugaring of wines, ;is a mode 
of soileiiiug and j) reserving them. Second 
and third-rate wines may, by this siin]de ;id- 
dilioii (which cannot be called an fulul to ration), 
be raised almost to the rank of the first.” 

lint doctors dilfcr,” said the editor. “ There 
are two sides to the question. Many pro- 
prietors of vineyards protest strongly against 
the f)riictice.” 

‘‘ I know they do. But 3^0x1 also know 
that, protest as lomll}’’ as tlioy can, feeble 
wilier will bo sugared all- the same, if not at 
home, certainly as soon as they get to Paris 
and tlie Halle aux Vuis. Nothing can ]»re- 
vent it; and I do not see why anything 
flhouM. llouey, even, has been used for the 
puri)Ose. In the sugar you provide a suste- 
nance for the wine to feed upon and main- 
tain its vitalit}'. You infuse into it a conserva- 
tive principle which prolongs its existence 
beyond the })eriod which its own native 
strength would enable it to attain. Again, 
wo cannot increase the quantity of our very 
first-class wines, which are tasted only by 
aristoeralic lips ; but our second-rate can 
be multiplied indefinitoly ; and, with sugar, 
we can raise them to a dcgi'ee of excellence 


which will satisfy any reasonable and mode- 
rate-palated man, seeing tlmt he will have 
them for a moderate price. Sugar, too, in 
iuditiferent years, will make, the difference 
between profit and loss to tlie wine-grower. 
He will be enabled to produce wine instead of 
vinegar. So that ]iot only shall we sell our 
wine, to buy sugar as well afl bread, but the 
more cheap sugar wc can get into the country 
the more good wine wc shall send out of it. 
V\^e shall grow’ wheat w’here we now grow 
beetroot, Instea»l of converting com into 
alcohol, as we have tlone, we shall be able 
.always to make it in 10 bread ; because we 
shall then find no difficulty in procuring 
sug.ar-alc{ >1 1 o J .” 

I see what you are aiming at. France 
and England are not in(lrtj)cmlent of each 
other, but have mutual requirements which 
must be miitiiall}’ supj)!icil. Wc are no nioi’C 
than distinct parts of one great machine, w hich 
is meant to a(?t in harmony and imion, wheel 
within wheel.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“If you let our sugars in before next 
summer, there is one French wheel will be 
set in motion wdiicli.” I urged, “3^ou liUlo 
suspect. With abumlauce of most delicious 
fruits, you hardly know what to do with 
thorn. Thcv'are oaten by the pigs, or are 
sold half-rotten to tlie poor in large cities ; 
helping you somotiuus to cholera. But, 
wilii sugar, you will be able to make them 
into exquisite jn-o.serves : 3^011 will create a 
trade Witli foreign countries whoso extent 
you cannot even guoss at ; and you will col- 
ter .an immense bonrfit on the w’hole olas.s of 
Froncli gardeners and owners of friiit-orcliai*ds, 
which in many cases will be th.e means of 
raising them from poverty to easy circum- 
stances. Mucli of their fruit, now unsaleable, 
will be eng< rl}’^ boiudit up. Then look at our 
West Indies, — is not Jamaica in a starving 
coiidilLon 

“ LJravo ! ” said Gamiissart; filling his own 
glass, the Editor’s, and juiiie. “ Let us drink, 
messieurs, to the triple alliaxice and perma- 
iienlgood understanding between wine, wheat, 
and cane-sugar. ’ 

“With ail my heart! And may France 
and England ever keep good time together, 
wdth well-oiled steady-going clock-work, 
wheel within wheel.” 

MARK IIANSFL’S VISITOR. 

Dkatr wais holding high revelry in the 
good city of Loiulun, in the year fifteeli 
liundred and sixtv-iive. At that time, there 
dwelt ill Chea]».sfde, a certain Ksilk-mercer, 
named Mark Hansel, who was a substantial, 
rich old citizen ; and a very respectable one 
after his sort, w’liich was a sorb that does 
not include any strong feelings, or highly 
sensitive perceptions, but has a drowsy, cash- 
box sense of right and wrong, and loves Yirtuo 
most when she is comfortably seated by the 
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lireside with a mug of ale at her elbow, 
^lark Hansel was a very respectable man, 
and always paid Lis way ; and, although 
he had never read Adam Smith on the 
Wealth of Nations, for the conclusive reason 
I that that work was not then written nor its 
I author born, he conducted himself as well as 
I if he had ; aiKHncreased and multiplied. 

Nevertheless, he could not prevent the 
‘ Plague from eiiteiing his liouso ; which vexed 
him a great deal, as he had taken vast pains to 
keep it out, and he was naturally piqued at 
the failure of his plans. Mark was a widower, 
with no children ; and his household con- 

* sisted of himself, one or two of his clerks, 
and ’prentices, his maid-servant, and a few 

• lodgers in the upper stories : for IMark’s house j 
I was large, and silk-mcrcers in thoso <lays 

were not the fine gentlemen they aro now, 

! and did not think themselves above taking 
; a staid, decent pemon into their dwellings 
at a certain rate per week. Now, when the 
Plague first of all threatened the city, Mark 
did what was very common at that time — ^lic 
made it a condition with those who dwelt 
there that if they staid at all, they must pro- 
vide themselves with every requisite, and be 
content to remain without stirring a foot out 
of doors until the pest should have abated. 
As they olfered no objection to these terms, 
the house was solemnly closed and barred (iis 
if the Plague cared for locks and bolls I ) and 
the windows were shut close, and business 
was suspended, and there was a strange, dull, 
twilight, funeral look in all the rooms, and 
the rue and wormwood and other disinf<i;ting 
plants, lying about at every turn, were any- 
f thing Imt clieerful in tlieir suggestions. It 
was bad enough in the day-time, l)ut at night 
! old Mark would lie awake in his bed, listen- 
ing to the stagnant silence, and fancying that 
he heard in it the stealthy, creophig, footsteps 
I of the Enemy going to and fro upon his 

j errands. And ho was not far wrong in his 

I guoss ; for one night the said Enemy paused 
j before Mark’s door, and passed through it, 
bolts and all, and went creeping, [creeping 
I up the staircase, witli bis ghostly, silent 
steps — so silent tliat not a soul lieard him, 

: though his breath was thick and clammy 

’ on the walls — .and entered one of the upper 
rooms, and with a strong grij;)e upon the 
i throat, seized him who Jay there, and left 
j him dead and livid by the dawn. 

! Old Mark was greatly astonished at this 
I when he came to find it out in tlic niorniug ; 
for he had no idea that the Plague could 
possibly enter a Imuse that was barricaded. 
However, he got the body aAvay as quickly 
as he could, and, as an additional precaution, 
had all the sliuttera closed over all the win- 
dows ; and then, thinking himself infallibly 
secure, sat down once more in his volun- 
tary idleness, and amused himself with look- 
ing over his account-books, and calculating 
how much he was worth. But the great 
Enemy came again silently in the night, and 


smote another victim. Then, another and 
another, until not one soul beside Mark 
himself was left in the house ; and, as the 
body of the last victim was carried forth 
one evening and thrown into the dcad-cart; 
lie felt more solitary than ever he had felt in 
Ids life. 

I have said that the last body was taken 
forth one evening. Mark saw it put into 
tlie cart; and, after having barred up the 
door, returned to his room, and sat down, 
thinking. He was puzzling liis brains how 
to iiuinage for companionship, and had 
almost made up his mind to ask the only 
nephew he had to como and live with him 
(although he knew him to be a young rake 
and a spendthrift), wdicn it occurred to him ] 
that, as shuttiiig up the house had so signally 
failed — and ho could not but admit that it 
had failed — he might as well run the risk of 
breathing a little of the open air, and seeing 
at the same time whether he could liglit 
upon a neighbour. It was the mouth of 
September ; and, the disease being at its 
height, the government had seta watch upon 
all infected houses, with strict orders that no 
one should be allowed to issue forth. Mark, 
however, knew that the watchman over his 
liouso bad been comfortably drunk at an 
adjacent tavern for the hist hour ; so ho 
opened the outer door, and stood gazing up 
and down the street. What die saw dul not 
in the least tend to raise his spirits; for, 
instead of a gay, loud thoroughfare, with 
horses and vehicles, and cavaliers and ladies, 
there was a silent desert. No lights glimmered 
in the dull, black casement — ^no faces looked 
forth upon the empty road below — no sound 
of life stirred within the languid air. A 
thick crop of grass had sprung up between 
the stones of the road : and the lightest 
blade scarcely fluttered in the lieavy stag- 
nation. Looking towards Old St. PaulX 
Han sed saw the rich and various outline of 
that beautiful structure — tlieii within a 
twelvemonth of its utter destruction — almost 
massed by the leaden gloom of the evening 
sky, against which it was scarcely relieved ; 
and, turning away his gaze, he beheld at very 
small intervals the dreadful red cross 
smeared with lurid distinctness on the 
shutters of several of his neighbours, Mark 
began to f(jcl that, after all, he had better 
remain indoors ; and, would have departed 
instantly, but that his ear caught the now 
unusual sound of a carriage rattling over the 
pavement. It came from ^}ie <Jirection 
of Cornhill, and made an ominous rumble in 
the hush. ^ 

For the mere sake of a little companion- 
ship, however brief, Hansel determined to 
wait until the carriage had passed. He there- 
fore stood watching its approach. It was 
drawn with surprising Quickness by four 
black horses, which prancea and scattered the 
foam from their nostrils in a ^raiid and royal 
manner ; and at every step their hoofs beat 
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up such a sliower of sparks from the l^ues 
that the passa^^e of the vehicle was vividly 
dciiiieated in a running stream of 5re. Mark 
wondered who the traveller might be : but 
much time was not allowed him for conjec- 
ture, as the swiftness at which the carriage 
was drawn soon bronglit it up to his house ; 

' and his astonishment was great when be 
perceived it came suddenly to a dead halt 
precisely at that spot. He now observed 
that theVehiclo, as well as the horses, was 
black, and that the coachman and the foot- 
men were clothed in mourning liveries. 
" Some family that has lost a relation or two 
in the Plague,” thought Hansel. 

The door of the carriage was opened by 
one of tlie footmen, and a very handsome, 

I stately gentleman alighted. He, too, was 
I clothed in black ; and,^on his liead, he wore a 
hat with a large drooping feather. 

“ Gootl evening, Mark Hansel ! ” he said, 
making a kind of salutation. “I want to 
have a word with you.” 

“ At your service,” returned Mark, bowing 
profoundly. You seem, sir, to know some- 
tliing of me ; but I have not the honour of 
recollecting you.” 

I “ No ? ” said the stranger, with a inomeii- 
1 tary smile. “I have known you, how- 
ever, from your birth upwards.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” exclaimed Mark. “ I should , 
have supposed you were a younger man than 
my sell', by a good score of years.” 
i ‘‘ Older, older,” replied the stranger. 

“ But I must admit I bear my years well, 
considering all J have had to go through ; 
and yet there are times when 1 feel 1 should 
i like to lie down somewhere and rest.” 

! lie spoke this in a low, meditative tone; 
and H ausel could not help remarking that 
he seemed to carry with him a ]jalpable 
<larkness, which alternately dilated and con- 
tracted with a wavering motion. And yet 
there was nothing very singular in this, 

( either ; for the night was ra])idly falling, and 
! the lluctuating outline of the black velvet 
I mantle which the stranger wore, mingled 
heavily Avith the gloom. 

“ W ill you walk into my poor house, sir ? ” 
inquired Mark. “ We sliall be quite alone ; 
all here except myself have died of this 
dreadful siekness.” 

“ No,” replied the gentleman ; “ that is not 
I my object. 1 want you hrst to acconqjauy 
me to a place where you will see some friends 
of yours ; and then to ask you to do me a 
favour, — to be paid for, mind, and hand- 
somely. Will you follow me 1 ” 

“ 1 shall be proud,” said Hansel, “ to go 
wherever your worsliip may commainl.” 

Stepping into the carriage, the stranger 
beckoned Mark to follow him ; and the 
horses imiiicil lately set off at full gallop. 

“ How suddenly the night has fallen ! ” 
observed Hansel ; “ and how close the air 
has grown ! ” « 

“No Avoii^cr,” rej^lied his companion : 


** there is mischief in the air ; and a great 
cloud of death hangs over all Loudon.” 

Easter and faster went the coach ; every 
instant seeming to add obviously to its 
speed. Mark looked out of the windows, 
and saw the houses on eacli side of the way 
spinning past in a long, indistinct, duU line, in 
which all details were blurred and lost, Hko 
the painted sides of a humming-top in the 
intensity of its whirl. Easter and faster yet ; 
until, by the fervour of the motion, the stag- 
nant air was wakened into life, and rushed 
past the carrijige Avindows with a long, wail- 
ing sigh. Faster and faster still ; and darker 
and darker grew the night ; and through the 
blackness Mark could sec nothing but the 
eyes of his companion gleaming like two 
small fires at tlie back of a deep, dusky 
cavern. And now the tOAvii was passed ; and 
Mark beheld a wide o))en country, very 
bare and grim, which he did not recognise. 
He began to feel uneasy. Still, faster and 
faster went the coach ; and darker and 
darker grew the night ; till it appeared as 
if they were being carried on the wind itself 
into a great black empty gulf. During all 
this time the stranger did not utter one 
word. Nor did Mark ; for his breath was 
gone. 

At length the carriage came to a dead halt 
with so ijiuch siuUlenness, that the ground 
reeled beneath their feel, and a long, dark 
hedgerow on each side of the road, still .ap- 
peared to rush giddily past into the wide 
obscurity. As soon as Hansel could got the 
use of his eyes, he perceived that they were 
stamling before a vast, dimly-defined build- 
ing, Aviiicli rose far iqj into the air, until it 
became one with the night. It belonged to 
;ui order of architecture which Mark had 
never seen before ; anti had a look of great 
age and melmicholy grandeur. (Jolumns of 
an iiulescribable fashion — grotesque faces 
and prodigious sculptures, that seemed each 
one ail awful riddle — made themseh'es 
heavily manifest through the darkness ; and, 
though Mark Avas anything but an imagina- 
tive man, it struck even him that the wliole 
edifice Avas a sort of shadowy s}nnbol, and 
that it typified an unutterable mournfulncss 
and desolation. He observed all this in a 
single moment ; for the stranger, Avithout a 
word, drew him through a wide doorAvay 
into the interior. A spacious, but dimly 
lighted hall was then disclosed ; and the 
strange gentleman, turning to Mark, said — 

“This is one of my country mansions. 
You must come Avith me, and look over all 
the rooms.” 

Hansel, though fear was in his heart, and 
he Avouhl gladly have been aw.ay, bowed 
humbly, and walked by the side of his con- 
ductor. They passed through several mag- 
nificent apartments, tilled with objects of 
great pomp and majesty ; but a sense of 
sadness and wickedness Avas over all ; and 
not a living being was to be seen ; and the 
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silence was oppivasivo. Black velvet cur- 
tains fell in niasaive folds from tlie walls ; 
and all tlie rooms were involved in perpetual 
shadow. After some time, they reached a 
chamber of greater extent than any of the 
others — so large, indeed, tliat the citiz^m 
could not see the opposite side ; and hero Ins 
companion paused. The next moment- ^^ 111 - 
sel observed that the place was occupied by 
eight or nine male figures, dressed in un- 
couth habiliments, ;ind iijaying very earnestly 
at a game resembling skiUles: the pins 
formed by a row of fleshl«'ss bones, and the 
projectiles smootli, bare skulls. The sport, 
seemed to Mark rather gi’im, and t!ie per- 
formers bad very pale faces ; but they kept 
on chattering vivaciously in an unknown 
tongue ; and, wlieiiever any one made a bit, 
all cbucklcd and Jaugbed. 

“ Draw a little nearer,” said the master of 
the house. “ Do you remember these gentle- 
men '! ” 

Mark advanced a pace or two, and then 
suddenly starlevl h:i'.k. The skittle-players 
were none otlior than the recent inmates of 
bis bouse, whom be bad supposed were deail 
of the Plague ! 

“ Good Heaven ! ” exclaimed the silk- 
mei'ccr. “ What is the niejUiiiig of this ? ” 

‘■'It means,” replied the s( range gentle- 
man, “that all your late fiieiuls aio pro- 
vided for by me, and witJiout any charge to 
them. But you must Jiot speak to them. 
They would not uiidersfaiid you, nor you 
them. Don’t you think they look very 
bapyw ? ” 

“The Lord deliver me ! ” llionglit Mark ; 
“for I am in a laud of phnnUmis.” But, fear- 
ing to offend his compaiiiou, he answered, 
“ They must nee<ls be happy under your 
worship’s protection.” 

“A right courtly speech!” cried the 
other, with a disagreeahle laugh. “Well, 
since you admit that iliey look happy, there 
could ]>o no great herni in sending a few 
more to the same place — eh ! ” 

“ Your worship is tlie Ijest jmlge,” replied 
llausol, wiio thought it atlvisable to main- 
tain a rey)iec1ful demeanour. 

“follow iiu', llicin” And the master of 
the mansion led the* way out of the hall, and 
conducted Mark into the open air. 

A wide desert jilaiii .sti\;tched far aw'ay 
before their eyes, unbroken by a single 
house, tree, or any otimr objecl, and covered 
by a dry, burnt-up turf. 'J'hick night hung 
ponderou-sly overhca^l ; but fl^l-slle3 of light- 
ning played incessantly across the sky, reveal- 
ing in the distance an ahni])t rock of dusky 
stone, down the sides of which a streiim of 
water fell noiselessly, and crept away through 
weedy channels until lost to siglit. 

“ Listen to me now,” exclaimed the 
stranger, fixing lus intense and gleaming 
e^^cs upon Mark. “The plague is in Loudon, 
as you know.” 

“ Indeed, sir, T know it but too well,” said 


Kaniiel. “The people are dying round us 
with a dreadful quickness every day.” 

“ And yet not last enough,” resjioiided the 
other. “ I say, not fast enough,” he added, 
seeing Mark change countenance. “ Why, 
what better could you wish for a man than 
to come to this quiet spot, and play with the 
skulls and bones of his enemies 1 They 
come thronging in hour after hour ; but it is 
my mood that they should come faster. 
Yea, 1 will have every soul in London for 
my guest. You sec that stream of water 
])ourii)g down the rock in the distance ? 
That water is poisoned ; and with it J design 
to kill every one of your townsfolk.. Hearken. 
If you will consent to take with you a portion 
of this subtle fluid, and so corrupt all the 
wells and springs of London, I will give you 
riches uncountable ; and you shall be the last 
to die and the flrst to taste all the pleasures 
of my domain. Will you do this ? ” 

During tlie delivery of this speech, Mark 
o])scrve<l a terrible transformation in tlie 
whole appearance of his companion. An 
awful light boiled up out of the black depth 
of liis eyes ; his lips became twisted into Jin 
expression of mingled fierceness and sarcastic 
laughter; and Mark saw that he stood in 
the presence of the lOviJ One. 

“Get thee heliitid me, Satan — Devil! T 
defy thee and all thy host, thou Old Mis- 
chief! I spit in thy face, and on thy oflbr, 
thou Shadow of the Curse of God ! ” 

At this, the fearful thing wavered before 
his eyes like tlie sliadow of a tree upon the 
gr(/und when the tree itself is shaken by a 
high wind ; but the Old One steadied him- 
self after awhile, and said : 

“ You refuse ? Then attend to ray last 
words. Nine of the inmates of your 
house have already died of the Plagm*. 
By to-morrow night, a tenth shall bo 
stricken.” 

And, as he spoke, a tempest and au' earth- 
quake, with amazing flashes of lire, and a 
great roaring, seemed to rise up in the place; 
and instantly everything vanished ; and 
Mark found himself seated in his own room 
in his own arm-chair, rather frightened, and 
very mucli dazed. 

It isinyown opinion — as a firm disbeliever 
in all such stories — that the worthy mercer 
had fallen aslec[), and had been dreaming ; 
that lie bad not been standing at tlm street- 
door at all, but bad been overtaken by 
slumber as he sat thinking about bis pros- 
pects ; and that he was awakened by a 
til under-storm wliich was tjicn raging, and 
which formed the conclusion of liis dream. 
Hansel himself, however, firmly believed in 
the absolute truth of the vision ; and you 
may safely assume that it made him feel 
very melancholy. Pie lay awake during the 
greater part of the night, preparing himself 
tor bis approaching end, and trembling with 
fear every moment, lest ho sheoibi be exposed 
to some new . temiJtation. When, after al 
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troubled sleep, he awoke in the morning, he It was a young man, dressed after the 
rejected that that w;is the last time he manner of a cavalier of that time. His clothes, 
should behold the light; “for,” said he, "I however, were soiled and discomposed, and 
am the only one left in the house, and con- his face, though handsome, was flushed and ^ 
scqueiitly there cannot be any other addition haggard. His whole appearance was do- 
to the list.” And he felt him.self overpowered bauched and utterly abandoned, and he 
with wretcliedness and dread. came into the room with a reckless man* 

The day pjxssed slowly and moumfully. ner, and threw himself into a chair. Hansel 
Poor Hansel endeavoured as much as pos- stared at him for a moment in silence ; 
sible to force his mind into a state of religious then suddenly uttered an exclamation of 
resignation, and, to this end, brought fortli surprise: 

the great family Bible, and read more of it at “ Mercy on me ! ” he cried ; ‘^it is my 
a stretch than he liad done since his school- wretched nephew.” 

days. But the awful cjj}' of the attendants “Yes,” said the iiiirudor, in athick voice, 
upon the dead-carts continually broke in it’s your nephew — and you may say 
upon his studies ; and his heart was sick your wretclied nephew too, lor I have no 
witliiii him. Ho could not shut out the money.” 

thought that, within a little while, lie too “Ay, that is the only reason why I see 
would be lying among those festering you here, I supj)osc. You want, as you call 
masse.s, — a thing horrible to look at, it, to ‘borrow’ some of me. But how, in 
peiiloiis to approach, fit only to be liurrieil the name of niisehief, did you get into 
.away to the revolting grave-pits. And then my house ? I thought all tlie doors were 
he speculated upon how sc^oii it would be bolted.” 

])efore his death would be (lisecvered, and “ Why you see, nnnks, I heard at the next 
whether the authoritiea would, after a time, lumse that all your companions were dead of 
break open the doo?*s and find bis rigid bo<ly the Plague, and so 1 prevailed upon your 
staring with unclosed eyes upon the :iir. He neighbour to let me over his roo^ to see if 
fought hard against these reflections ; but there was any little cranny through which I 
every moment wa.s one of intense watchful- could creep, in order to come and see you. 
ness and agony, for he could not loll when And 1 found a trap-door niifiisteued ; so here 
the lir.st sym]>ioms of disease would attaek I am, come over the liouse-top ! Now, 
him. It seemed to him im if he were waiting that’s kind au«l dutiful, I think.” 
ill a dark room for the mortal stab of .an “Gilbert, Gilbert ! you’re a scoffing young 
enemy ; and he therefore held his nerves in r.ake. I don’t wish to be harsh witli you ; 
perpetual rcadine.-ss for the shook. but I am now on the point of death, and you 

Not a bit or drop passed his lips during disturb my devotioirs, I desire you to leave 
the day, ami towards evening ho felt a faint- my house.” 

ness coming over him, which ho believed to “Just about to (lie ! I must say you look 
be the approach of the fat.il inal.'idy. Tlic mighty well for a moribund ; but you know 
light 'was rapidly fading ; and as it .seemed best. As for leaving the house, I’ll do so 
horrible to him to die in the d.ark, he lit a directly I’ve got what I want — the key of 
caudle and sat down again in liis chair, Wait- your strong-box.” 

ing, and commending himself to God. A “Then you'll w.’iit for ever, Gilbert; for 
dce]i, grand silence prevailed within ami you won’t get it. You want my money to 
without the house, and although there was go rioting about the town at this dreadful 
something awful in it, the poor silk-nicrcer season, and sink yourself into all the hor- 
found it very soothing. Jt was so exceedingly rible vices that your heart can yearn for. 
intense, that it seemed to have life and con- WJiy, you’re drunk now, sir.” 
sciouaness in it, and to .swell upwards like a “Drunk! Of course. I’m always drunk, 
noble p.salni in the ears of eternity. So Mark How else could I keep myself alive, with 
sat listening to it, and hojiing th.at he might poison in the very air 1 breathe, and people 
(li(j out into that silence, as mr)ths and insects di*oi)f)ing .all round me, like over-ripe med- 
of the summer cease in the slilliicss of au lar.s 'i L soak myself in wine, and I live. I 
autumn night. could light the devil himself wdtli a flask ot 

At length he was conscious of a sound Burgundy.” 

'within the silence. He listened, and heard “And I, Gilbert, can fight him without, 
footsteps in the upper rooms of the house, But 1 will not help you to your favourite* 
and immediately after he w*as aware that weapon, because I know you '(^dll use it 
they were descending the stairs. At this against yourself and for the devil. Leave 
he felt greatly troubled ; for he feared cither the house ! ” . 

that the devil was about to renew his tempta- “ Idsten to me, you grey sinner ! ” ex- 
tioiis, or that death w.as coming upon him in claimed Gilbert Hansel, starting up, and 
a visible shape. Slowly, and with some un- drawing his rapier. “You told me just now 
steadiness, the steps came down the stairs, that you were on the point of death ; and 
and paused for a moment before the room in unle s you iu.stautly give me what I want^ 
which Mark 'was sitting. The door w^as then you never spoke a truer word, for I’ll run you 
opened, amj a figure entered. ^ through the body. I must have gold, that I 
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may buy me meat and wine, and laugh at In a little wliile, feeling hungry, ho set 
death. If once I got sober, I shall die ; but about preparing himself some breakfast, and 
witli the cheerful Burgundy singing in my began eating it with great relish. “ I shall 
brain, T Avoiild sit in a dead-pit, and defy laugh at the devil’s prophecies in future,” he 
late. I must drink, and dance, and sing, thought. “ But I wonder what has become 
and dice, and make roaring love to maids, of that rascal nephew of mine. If he is 
wives and willows, and disport me gallantly, still in the house, I could almost shake hands 
to kec]) away this Phantom that walks u]) with him, I feel so happy. 1 don’t think it 
and down. So, tlio key of the moncy-cliest, was a dream that lie was here last night, 
greybeard, before I draw my sword across ! Stay ; I’ll go seek him.” 
your throat ! ” 1 Mark w'eut througli several of the empty 

As old Hansel had fully made up his rooms without success, and at last bethouglit 
mind that he should die, it iiiiglit have been him of ilie wine-cellar. Thither he rcpairi'd, 
supposed that this menace wonJil have had and saw something lying on the ground, like 
very little effect upon him. But there is a hea]> of clothes. 

soructhiug exceedingly disagreeable in hav- “Here he is,” thought Mark, “drunk 
ing one’s tliroat carved in cold blood ; anti and sleeping like a log, with an empty 
— to make use of an J rihernicism — it is wine-flask in his hand. Asleep? Meiciful 
natural to wish to put otf the evil day, if Heaven ! lie’s dead — plague-struck — ^twisted 
only for half an hour. So, after some nuit- .and wrenched with pain ! Horrible!” And 
teriug .and shirking, Mark at length — ipiick- Mark rushed out of the cellar, 
ened in his movements by the near approach Jiis nephew w.as indeed do.ad. The Pest 
of the rapier — put his hand into his iiockct, had overtaken him in the midst of his boasted 
and produced the required key. ITis nephew’ preservative, and liad Avithered him like a leaf. 


received it with a laugh of triumph. 


And so the prophecy was fulfilled, though 


“One more favour I re(]iiiro‘of you. I Avant not in the sense understood. 


the kev of vour Aviuc-cellar as Avoll.’* 


JMark must have been fated not to die of 


“ Wliy trouble me farther ? ” muttered the the Plague ; for, even this last peril did not 
old .silk-mercer. “ [ am no Aviiie-bibber like hurt Idrn. After ho had seen his nephew 


yourself, thank Heaven I ” 


buried, lie Avent into the country to some 


“ Tlie A’ery roa.son Avliy there is plenty for distant relatiATS, .and lived many yoai s 
me in your cellars. I knoAv you can produce longer. Jbiriiig this time he frequently 
a good tlask upon occasicui ; and I mean to related the stoiy of his interview with 
taste the ({uality of your Aviiies before I go. the J)evil — in Avliieh he ncA'^er ceased to 
Come, give me the key without more ado. — believe — and of the death of his wild 
Ah, tliat’s it I Thaidcs ! See Avhat a civil nephew. 

felloAv* I am as long ;is you behave like adiiti- As for me, I confe.ss tliat, to my mind, the 
fill uncle. Noav will 1 go and embalm me in devil part of the stoiy Avas a dream ; but this 
your Bhenisii, .and fortify my tlesh agaiii.st is only my individual opinion, and I offer it as 
corruption. l*\Mrowell, iiuuk.s — unless you will nothing more. 

come anil trick a bottle Avitli me. You ^ 


AVnii’l ? Then I leave you to <lie at your 
leisure, Avliile I live nieriily : J, drunk and THE AUTHOll Ot’ GIL BLAS. 

living; you, sober and carrion. Farewell, grey- 

beard I and tlio devil seize the right one ! ” In a line Avith the south tr.aiisept of ilio 
He reeled out of the room as he spoke, and C’athedral of Xoti e J.)ame, .at Ijoulogne, runs 
went liiiiiheriiig doAvii the .stairs, seeming to .a little street — tlie Street of the ChSiteau. 
make direet for the wine-cellar. Mark lio.ai-d WhoeA^er looks at the second house on tlie 
him enter, and close the door with a loud jar left, in jiassiiig up the street from the ca- 
huhind him. 'J’hen .all Avas again fpiiet, thedral, m.ay observe, over its pi(5turesque 
except at hit' rvals ; when fragmi-iits of some doorway, the ontlino of .a dark block of 
drunken song trum htdoAv became faintly marble, upon which is to he read by gooti 
distinguishable. eyes, an inscrijition in Boinan capitals that 

“ What a horriblo, abandoned ro])robaU‘ he Iuia’c lo.st inucJi of their distinctness, 
is!” thought Mark. “I wish he had never “Here died the Author of Gil Bias, in 
found his Avay in. t have lo^t my money, my seventeen liiuulred and forty-seven.” Le Sage 
A^’ine, .and my resignal iou, all at one blow, lias, I believe, no other monument of atone, 
How long the dre.adful hour is in eoniing!” and he owes this to the enthusiasm ot what 
At IcMgtli he fell* aslcc]), (|iiite worn out might be thought an odd set of admirers, 
Avitli Avatching .and mental excitement. When namely, the Boulogne Agricultural Society; 
he aA^’oke it was broad daylight. Jjooking but the most intelligent gentlemen of the 
at the clock, and finding that it was six, his department are, in fact, eurolleil in this 
heart loaf)ed Avithin him, and he could not patriotic association, and papers on literary 
help shouting out aloud, “Hurra ! I’y the .subjects are read, and poems recited, at some 
blessing of Heaven, the Old Liar’s ]>roplieey of its meetings. 

is defeated. I have lived over the night.” Not ojdy stoiuMnasons, buLeveu biogra- 
And he fairly danced about the room. pliers liavo been too little concerned Avith 
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Monsieur Alain-RuncLe Sage, He was an only 
son. His father was a country lawyer, and 
a rich man according to provincial ideas of 
wealth. Alain-Reno was born in the y'ear 
sixteen hundred and sixt3'-eight, at Sarzeau, 
a little town in the peninsula of Rliiiys, four 
leagues from Vaniies. When he was nine 
years old he lost his mother. When ho was 
fourteen years old he lost his father. He 
passed then under the guardianship of an 
uncle, who lost for him his inheritance, 
'fhe sou of an educated man, he received 
liberal instruction, — that is to say, he was 
scut to a school established by the Jesuits at 
Vannes, — and he was a quick j 3 upiL Of his 
life during the fimt years of orplianliood no 
record remains ; but it wsia probably through 
the good oilices of his father’s friends that he 
obtained om})loyment ui)oii the collection of 
the customs in Bretagne, lie cither aban- 
doned -that employment or was dismissed 
from it. The pure tone of his character 
makes it likely that he forsook tlic calling as 
ollerisivo to the generosity of youth and in- 
coiisisteut with Ida nobler aspirations. Cer- 
tainly ho left it with a full knowledge of the 
general character of the class ol iueii — farmers 
of revenue — under whom he served, and the 
disgust that he felt tow'ards tlnmi stuck by 
him throughout Jiis lif( 3 . 

Thus it happened that, at the age of ivveniy- 
four, Ije Sagt; travelled to Paris, mean- 
ing there to graduate at the university, and 
to find, if ho could, now means of livelihood. 
He was a handsome and agreeable young 
follow, remarkable for Ids wit and Ids good 
taste in literature, by which ho was not 
without hope that he might get a living. l£e 
V. on quickly the good graces of tlie ladies 
whom he met. (Jiie lady of quality, it is said, 
iriade him an offer of her hand and fortune ; 
but he scorned selfishness in marriage ; and, 
liaving quietly fallen in love with jNIarie- 
Jilisabeth Hudyard, a tradesman’s daughter — 
who had, like himself, more treasure in the 
heart than in the pocket — lie made her his 
wife when he was a few months more than 
twenty-six years old. 

Remaining true to literature, he was ad- 
vised to translate the Letiers of Ariste- 
iietes. His friend, Monsieur IXinchet, being 
made professor of rhetoric at Chartres, pro- 
mised Ids iiitluence to get them printed there. 
'J'lie translation was accordingly made, and 
published, as it appears, at Rotterdam. The 
world, however, took but very Utile notice of 
it. Young Lo Bage had obtained for hiinsoif a 
status as an advocate before the Court of 
Parliament, when ho married and settled in 
j’aris. Though, in want of money, and apt at 
making friends who could have put him on the 
road to loaves and fishes, he had a spirit above 
bogging, and besieged no man with solicita- 
tion. Even while living in discomfort, he 
refused to sell his independence to the 
Marshal de^Villeroi: and a little employment 
that, after a time, came to him he abandoned 


as soon as he felt it possible to live by de- 
voting himself wholly to literally work. The 
difficult first step in the career of a man of 
letters was made easier to Le Sage by the Abbd 
de laoutie, a passionate admirer of Spanish 
literature, who taught Le Sage the language 
out of which his pleasures wore derived ; 
and, by presenting him with a moderate 
annuity, enabled "him to employ this ac- 
quisition to advantage. Le Sage then com- 
menced* in good earnest his career of 
authorship, by working on the clramatic 
stores of Spain, whereof few grains had 
thenJ)oen scattered among reailers north of 
the Pyrenees. Translations, or imitations, 
of some of the best comedies of Lojie de 
Vega, Calderon, and others, were published 
by him or performed at the Tlicittre Fran- 
9ais, with limited success. A more favour- 
able reception did not greet the appearance 
of two small volumes, comprising his ver- 
sion of Avellaneda’s coutiiiuatiou of Don 
Quixote. 

Following, in spite of discouragement, the 
course on wliicli he liad embarked, he brought 
out, in seventeen hundred and seven, his 
famous Diablo Roiteux. To what extent 
I^e Sage is indebted, in this pi'oduction, 
to Velez, from whom, avowedly, the idea is 
t;iken, he has himself stated, in his dedication 
to the Spanish author, of the enlarged edition 
of .seventeen Jumdred and twenty-six. The 
success of the Diable IJoiteux was prodigious. 
So eager was the demand for it, tliat, we are 
told, two young gallants of the court, happen- 
ing to enter the publisher’s shop to purchase 
copies when ^of the second edition) only one 
remained on hand, wove hardly prevented 
from deciding tlie question which of them 
sliould have it by a duel. Such extreme 
popularity was owing, not to the merit of 
the Avork oidy, but also to the introduction 
into it of many piquant anecdotes and lively 
satires upon living personages. 

Ijc Sage had presented to the Theatre Fran- 
9ai.s a comedy in one act, with the title of the 
th’csents, — Les Etre lines — to be performed on 
a day of New Year’s gifts, the first of January 
sovtmteen hundred and six. It was a work 
begotten of his experience among the farmers 
of revenue, and was designed, in a spirit of 
righteous indignation, to inihet public chastise- 
ment upon them for their villaiious extortions. 
The piece was refused. Le Sngc was, however, 
very much in earnest. He took it back ; aud, 
instead of cutting down or mollifying the* 
expre.ssion of his scorn, ho extended it into 
a live-act comedy, and called it after its 
licro, Tiircaret. This clian^e was very far 
from removing his diflicultioa. The class 
attacked was ])owcrful, and it resorted to all 
possible expedients to escape a public flog- 
ging. But, wliile tlio stage was denied to him, 
Le Bage could nevertlieleas secure a certain 
degree of publicity and iiitluential ailvocates 
for Ills work by reading it in some of those 
brilliant Parisian coteries the titled members 
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of which were by no means backward in assist- the comedians, which opened the way for the 
ance to a satirist figliting against wceallhy lucrative exercise of his peculiar talent, 
parvenus ; wlio were presuiui)tuou3 and de- the union of pungent satire with the airy 
spicable in tiieir 0}'e3. Le Sago -wrote out fun demanded in the liglitcr productions 
of a noble s}»irit, and such patrons applauiled of the French stage* Besides the two 
what he wrote out of a mean spirit, lint the great theatres of l^iris, certain "minors” 
man of letters was no servant to their pride, were allowed to be open during two 
The Fiiiicess de Bouilhni appoiiilotl a day seasons of the year, in the ancient lairs of 
for the reading of Turcaret, and condescended Saint-Germain and Saint-Laurent. Only 
to permit the favoured autlior to lix the hour marionnettes were, at lii-st, the performers ; 
of attendance most convenient to IiimSielf. Le and when, in sixteen hundred and ninety, 
Sage happened by a rare chance to ])e engaged, an attoinj)! v/as made to introduce a troop 
on the appointed day, as advocate in a cause of children of both sexes, the company of tlic 
before the court of parliament. This business Therilre Franyais, wdio hail one of two shares 
detained him; and, when ho «lid at last reach in the exclusive privilege of speaking the 
the Princess's hotel, he found the aristocratic native language upon a dramatic stage, or- 
circle in a fluLlcr of allVoid. Ito relatcil, deved the usiiiping show to be pulled down, 
with much earnest apology, the cause id' the The Italian company — which had not long 
delay, iiis apoloey was lianghtiiy roee/ived. hcfoio been ri'lieved from tin* general prohi- 
No reason, the Ihinccss said, could justify bit ion to use the French tongue, and enjoyed 
tho improiJi’iety of keeping such a ilignilied the j»thcr lialfsh. 're in the monopoly — ^inadein 
assembly so long Avaiting. " INI a* lame,” the year .sixteen hundred and iiinety-seveii an 
replied Le Sago, “ I have I'ceii the cause of unfortunate n.'-e of llieir ])rivilege. It aii- 
yonr highness’s losing an hour. 1 will uo\V|Uouime«l a emm 'ly for repre.seuration under 
he the means of yunr regaining it.” With I the title of The False i ’rude. The court dis- 
a profound bow ho retired. The Priiicess eii covered in thuso words a lil)cl upon ^radanie 
deavoured to iletain him ; sumo of the com- | de JMaintenon, .and haui.shod the Italians from 
piiny ran after him to bring him hack. fn ' the couulry. Tlio eoiidnctors of the perform- 
Aaiu : Le Sage never again entered the hotel anco'. of ilio fair adoi-ted then to stej) into the 
of the Prince.‘-s de llouillun. vacant ])Iacf', as-^nmed the character of the 

JjO Sag(‘’.s manly feeling Avas shown ahoui ^ Italians’ siiecessf)rs, and played IVagmentfe of 
the same time in aiiuther Avay. A hundred ; Italian farces. 'i’h«*se exhibitions j)roved at- 
tlionsand francs Avere oth ivl liim by t lie j tra 'dive, and Llio Prencli comedians obtained j 
farmers ot rovonuc for the sn])|)ros>iou of bis j an ord.er fro.n the judges, forbidding their ^ 
play’. Poor a-i ho Avas. he seamed the hrilic. ! rivals to rcpref'.ent any comedy wdiatever by 
TJie culju-its redoubled their intriirue.s, and itjiman.s of dialogue. The innovator.^ there upon 
required an expri'ss oialer fi’om the D.iujihin, ahslained from comedies, .and confined their 
before the actors of tlic Thcalre J'Vanc.ais ! ])"rrormaiiee.s to single scenes. I'Jio.se likewise 
could be jiers'uuled to put d’urear»d up»)n|wero ]>rohihib‘d. T.'.king advanbige of the 
tlie stage ; and, ou tlio i‘\ euing of Yalentine's | litmAil sense of the word “ dialogue,” they had, 
day seventeen hundred and nine, it.s lir.st j next, recourse to seene.s in monologue. At 
peifoi-inance took place; Le riage behig then j lii.st only one actor spoke, and the ro.sl cx- 
a little more than forty years of age. The lU’e.'Sied themselves by .signs. Then canic) an 
.success of Turearot Avas jierfect; yet it at ’ iIn}u^>ved form of monologue ; the actor wdio 
first enjoyed a run of only sev’eu nights, liad .sjiokcn retreated lieliind the scenes, 
The exiiaoiilinary cold, Avhedi h.ad ke])t while the other, who remained, spoke in his 
theatres ch.sfd during tlie jircAious winter turn, .and in turn retreated, in order again to 
month-s, .still eontiniiod to be exee.s.sivc in give place upon the stage to the first. Soinc- 
February. At tlie same time the elforts of time.s tlie ^])eaking was all done behind the 
the party salli i'cd to .sto]) the comedy in its .seeiios ; ami somi-tiiMe.s the one actor who 
career, W’ore of c>jui>e inocs-^ant. Its repre- .-])oke lyefore the public repeated aloud Avhat 
sentation was,how<jvci,«^ nbseipiontly resunn d; the other.^ whi.^pered to him. The ingenuity 
and ic is to this da}- a stoclf-piece at Prencli of these coutriA'iinees to elude the vexatious 
theatres. pursuit of the l;iw', gjwe zest to the ])orform- 

A secuml play', CJiti tied the Tontine, having ancf'.s, and the people thronged to the spcc- 
* ooeu ill-received by the actors, the author laelos of tlie fair. 

broke oli Avith tlie in, reiionucod for a The next step of the drama! ic warriors 
time all connection Avith the stage, and vva.s to ])urchase from the directors of the 
engaged in a task In nonnible to his Itoyal Academy of Mu.sic, to Avliom it Avas 
Irieiidship. TTis friend Pntis de la (h’oix, un<ler.stood legally to belong, the privihge of 
then enpdoyed upon his tninshiiiou of the singing. But, wlieii they’ i‘ttemptcd to make 
Thousand and One Nights, needed the assist- u.se of this privilege, they found their theatre 
ance of a more expert pen than his own iii invaded by a strong body’ of the police, sent 
prepamtiun of the work for press ; amloucor by order of the judgiis ; and, umler the pro- 
two of the best years of Lc Sago’.s life were tection of tho.se autliorities the. cai’peiiLer of 
spent in the revi.sion of thi.s tran-slation. Mean- the Tlieatre Fraiieiis and his assjlstants pi'o- 
time a war of rival interests had arisen among cceded lo a dcconJ demolition of the building. 
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This work had already begun, when an officer 
made his appearance with a command from 
the court, bearing date the same day, which 
overruled the decree of the judges. Tlie pro- 
prietora instantly set about the repairing of 
what little mischief had been done ; next 
morning the play-bills were placarded just as 
usual, and in the evening the house over- 
flowed. Again, however, their theatre was 
destroyed, and that completely, even to the 
burning of its fragments ; but again it was 
rebuilt. 

To prevent the recurrence of these ruinous 
attacks, the actors of the fair at last deter- 
mined to coniine their performance to dumb 
show. Among other pieces represented in this 
manner was one called the. Ohieks of Leda ; 
a ludicrous parody of the Tyndarides of 
Dauchei. The company of the Theatre 
Fraii^jaid had by this time come to be fami- 
liarly known as the ilonijins ; and the success 
of tlie Chicks of Leda, as well ns of many 
similar pieces, was ensured by the energy 
with wliieh the Homans were burlesqued 
and mimicked by their opponents. Each 
noble Boman was at once to bo recognised — 
not only by caricatures of the characters in 
which ho commonly appeared, but by the 
imitation of liia peculiar gestures and the 
tones of his voice. Tn order to accomplish 
the last object witliout breaking the rule of 
diimbiKJSS, the comedians of the fair pro- 
nounced ill Holeiu!! tragic tones a succe.s- 
sion of syllables without sense or meaning, 
but arranged iu souoi’ous Alexandrine 
mouthfuls, 

A further improvement : the actors carnc 
upon the slago each furiiislio<l wiih a roll of 
bills, on which were printed in karge cha- 
racters the liamcs of their parts, with the 
most m>.cessary of the words that they must 
be supposed Vo speak. On coming to the 
point at which tlic matler inscribed on any 
particular bill was iv(jnirod — the whole roll 
having previously put in order — he unrolled 
and displayed it, and then sli])])ed it to the 
back. At first these ])hicards were iu prose ; 
afterwards, couplets adapted to well-known 
airs were w-rittcn on them. Tlie orchc.sLra 
played the air ; persona liired for the pur- 
pose, and po.sted in ciitfereiit parts of the pit, 
sang the words ; the ])ublic itself supplicii 
the chorus. By means of a further » con- 
trivance, the performers were relieved from 
tlie inconvenience of carrying so many 
paper bills : little boys, dressed as Cupids, 
were suspended by machinery from the roof: 
and, supporting the rolls between ihcin, 
unfolded and displayed them at the proper 
times. 

Although Lc Sage, in tho prologue to Tur- 
caret, hatl pointed some satirical strokes 
against the performers of tho fair, he now 
sprapathised with them to the extent of 
setting about#some compositions suited to 
their new school of art — the opera of hand- 
bills. . 


The first pieces composed by him for this 
purpose were represented by means of bills, 
and the words were wliolly sung. A few 
sentences of prose were, by degrees, inter- 
spersed among the couplets. At length, 
their confidence incrcjising with their strength, 
the two companies of the fair ventured to 
assume the title of Op6ra Comitluc, The 
accession of Le Sage was thus the means of 
introducing consistency, and something of 
the appearance and polish of art, int|» the 
homely beginnings of tho French comic 
opera, or what is now called com6die vaude- 
ville. Neither the deplorable state of public 
affairs in France, the higher interests of 
other departments of literature and art, nor 
tho intrigues of the court and church, pre- 
vented the public attentiou from being pro- 
foundly occupied by the pn'gress of the war 
between the privileged company, the regulars, 
and the guerillas of the fair. Jjawaiid autho- 
rity being at every ]Kjint defeated or eluded 
by the fair men, the belligerents on both sides 
let law alone, and confined tboir eflorts to the 
use of pun and satire, ridicule and* persona- 
tion. in seventeen hundred and sixteen, the 
Italian conijiany was recalled anil entered into 
an ofleijsive and delcnsivo alliance witli the 
TheaLve L’'ran(;ais ; but the allied troupes 
were worsted. Farody, the cliief w’^eapon of 
the fair, was too strong for prerogative : the 
dexterous pointing of .Le Sage’s ])ieces had 
the effect of silcnciTig the batteries of the 
allies. Tho J>iicliess ol Orleans, wife of the 
llegent, being detennined to witness the 
reprojeiilalioii of the ll'incess of Carisma, 
one of Jjo iSage’s most poj)ular vaudevilles, it 
was ordered to be pei I'ormed at the Palais 
Hoyal. Tlio Kegejit Mas present at tlie en- 
tcrtai.’imcnt, and the ti*ium})h ot the comic 
opera w'as perfecd.. 'I'he records of the French 
stage enumerate one hundred and one 
pieces, ■wholly or in [)ait i-omposcd by Lc 
JSag(‘, and pei-formed by the companies of the 
comic o]M;ra. 

Ill the midst, however, of those less worthy 
occujiations — which, through a long series of 
ycar.s, were the meaiia oi keeping alive the 
fire \n>ou liis Jiearth — Le !Sagc did not forget 
the higlier claims of literature. Of Oil Bias 
— tlial world’s romance — two loliiines were 
publislied in scveiitecii humlrrd and fifteen, 
their author’s age then bv-ing rorty-seven ; 
and a thinl was issued nine vt'ars afterwards. 
The fourth and final vol luue, was delayed 
until eleven yeai’s after ( ho third had appeared. • 
Tins work plaeofl Le Sage, at once ami for all 
time, ill tlie rank of a European classic. Its 
contemporary reputal ion may have been owing 
iu a measure, to the skilfully interwoven anec- 
dotes and allusions, then more intensely re- 
lished, because belter umlcrstood, than they 
can now be by ourselves. But the truth of 
its lively pictures of human nature will for 
ever satisfy the wits of the experienced, and 
their variety will never cease to charm the 
fancies of the young. The creator of its class, 
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it has been followed by a thousand itnita- 
tions. I 

A notion was long current, and is perhaps 
not yet quite exploded, tliat Gil Bias is itself 
an imitation. Voltaire asserted that it was 
translated or stolen from the Spanish of 
Vincent Espiiiel ; and, more recently, the 
charge was repeated, in anotll(^r form, by 
a Spanish Jesuit naiiied Tsla. A translation 
of the work by tliis person was pub- 
lished at ]\Tadrid in eighteen hundred and 
live, under the title of Gil Bias Restored to 
his Country. IB; asserts tijat Gil JUas was 
coni])oscd in the Spanish language, during 
the ministry of the Duke of Olivarez (sixteen 
liundj'ed jiiid iliirt^’-five;, that the work was 
<lenoiniced to the government as containing 
dangerous revelations regarding the secrets of 
the court, ainl tlio matiuscript seized. The 
unnamed author, eseaping into Frauee, there, 
it is said, died, leaving a copy of his manu- 
script, whicli he had coueealc<l and taken with 
him ; this fell into the hands of Jjc Sage, and 
was by him enlarged, and otherwise ada])ted 
to his purpose, in the same way as he had 
adapted previously tlie work of Velez. Tliis 
story relutos itself, because Isla confirmed it 
with the assertion that tlie original jVlS. 
was still in the Escurial. The Comte do 
Neuchatcaux, in a dissertation rea<l before 
the French Academy, in eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and jn'ctixcd to the edition ot 
Gil Bias published the year following by 
Didoi, has answered both Voltaire’s assertions 
and the Spaniard’s. He proves that the Life of 
the Srpiirc Obregon, the work named by 
Voltaire, as the original from which 
Sage cojiicd, bears no resemblance to Gil 
Bias, either in subject, form, or style. Pro- 
ceeding then to deal with Jsla, he overthrows 
the Jesuit’s assertion, by sliowing that if, as 
he pretends, the original work w:is accessible 
in Spanish, he ought to have published that 
work with all the evidences of its (authen- 
ticity ; instead of translating Gil Bias into 
iSpanish out of French. 

Le Sage publislicd many other works — 
some original, others translations or imi- 
tations. Among the latter, besides those 
already particularised, are Roland the Lover, 
from Boiardo, and the A<1 ventures of Guzman 
d’Alfarache, from tJie Sjiaiiisli of Allemau. 
He was the lirst to naturalise Allemaii’s 
amusing tale in Fiance, though not its 
iir.st, or even its secniid, translator into the 
language of that coiiiilry. His industry ap- 
])cars to have increasi'd with his years. Tlie 
Bachelor of Salamanca was his last and his 
own favourite fiction ; and, at the close of Ids 
literary life — wliich did not take place till 
seventeen hundred and forty-three — when he 
had reached the age of seventy-five, he pub- 
lished Ilia Miscellany of sallies of wit and the 
moat striking historic incidents. 

Le Sage was no less fitted to shine in 
society th.an to excel in literature, but he 
Jived after his marriage an exceedingly do- 


mestic life. His family consisted of three 
sons and an only daughter. Two of the sons, 
the eldest, R6n6 Andr6, and the youngest 
Frangois Antoine, occasioned their father no 
little pain by choosing the stage for their 
profession. Rcu6 Aiidr6, whom he had in- 
tended for the law, rose to a high reputa- 
tion as an actor, under the name of Mont- 
nieiiil. His style was the quiet, natural, and 
unallected. Fran9ois Antoine was incited by 
his brorlier’a success to an unsiiccessfiil imi- 
tation. Le Sage had for some time ceased 
to admit Moiitiiieiiil to his presence, wJien, by 
the pious management of the second son, 
Julien Frangois, who had gone into the church, 
he was persuaded to- witness, at the TlioAtre 
Fran^iiis, the performance of his ownTurcaret. 
Le Sage api^reciated his sou’s talent aiitl 
forgave liim for following its bent. Father 
and son had, botli of them, good hearts, and 
Moutmenil etfaeeil the rfeinembrance of his 
early »li&obedience by conduct the. most filial 
and submi.s.sive. He became the old man's 
pride and his constant companion ; a support 
and an honour to the family. When his 
duties at the theatre prevented Montiiienll 
from passing his evenings at his father’s 
luuiso, Le Sage, deprived of the cliief deliglit 
' at home, was accustomed to ad journ to a 
neighbouring cafe. He had, even in youth, 
been alfectcd with symptoms of deafness, 
which increased with Ids years, but his natu- 
ral gfiicty was not lessened. His conversation 
abounding with wit, anecdote, and shrewtl 
observation, and shown to the best advantage 
by a manly and various elocution, Wiis hoard 
always with d(diglit. The picture of the 
author of Gil .Bias, advanced in life, sur- 
rounded by a throng of youthful admirers, 
the more distant mounted on chairs and 
fables, in order to catch every word of Ids 
discourse, recals what wc may have heard of 
our own glorious John Drydon at the coircfi- 
house. 

Moutmeuirs death, in seventeen liumlreil 
and forty-three, was a blow from whicli Le 
Sage never recovered. Paris became insup- 
portable, and he retired with his wife and 
daughter to the house at Boulogne, whicli 
liis second son inhabited in quality of canon 
of the cathedral. This son (Julien Francois) 
— remarkable for a strong personal resem- 
blance to Moutmenil — was an admirable man ; 
a wit, and an admirable reader. The Comte 
de Tressanj commandant of the Boulonunis, 
seconded the attentions of the family ; and 
from him we derive the few surviving anec- 
dotes of the last years of Le Sage’s life. 
They seem to have passed hciavily enough. 
Tlie finely-strung nervous system of the 
author ofGil Bias, like that of some othergreat 
writers, had lost its tone from too continued 
tension. He is said at last to have existed 
only by help of the sun. .From daybreak 
until noon his faculties grow more and more 
lively. From noon till evening tVey gradually 
left him. When the sun had actually' set, he 
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fell into a state of lethargy, from which it shai'ed with nobody ; ho had looks, wonk^ 

was in vain to attempt to rouse him, till hand -cleavings, lies, concealment, all to 

the morning brought tlie sun with it again. himself. 

Mr. Thornton was conscious that he had 

■nr ^ t-t ncver been so irritable as he was now in all 

NORIH AND SOUTH. hisllfc long ; he felt inclined to give a short 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BAUTOM. f » 

speech, to CA^ery one that asked liim a 

question : and this conciousness hurt his 

ER THE THiR'n -EIGHTH. pride.' he had always piqued himself on his 

It was not merely that Margaret was self-control, and control himself he would. 

I known to ]\Ir. Thornton to have spoken So the manner was subdued to a quiet delibe- 

falsely, though she imagined that for tliis ration, but the matter was even harder and 

reason only was she so turned in his opinion, sterner than common. He was more than usu- 
but that this falsehood of hers bore a dis- ally silent at home ; employing his evenings 
tiiict reference in his mind to some other in a continual pace backwards and for- 
k)A’er. He could not forget the fond and wards, which would have annoyed his mother 

earliest look that had passed hetweeii her exceedingly if it had been practised by 

and some other man — the -at iitnde of familiar any one else ; and did not tend to promote 
coiifidenee, if not of positi ve endearment. The any forbearance on her part even to this 
thought of this i>erpctually stung him ; it beloved son. 

was a picture before his eyes wherever he « Can you stop— can you sit <lown for a 
went and whatever he was doing. In addi- momenti I have something to say to you, if 
lion to tins (and he ground his teeth as he you would give up that cverlastin<r walk, walk, 

remembered it) was the hour, dusky twi- walk.” ° 

light ; tlie place, so far away from home and IIc*sat down instantly, on a chair ac^ainst 
comparatively unfrequented. Ilia nobler the wall. ” 

self had haid at first, tl) at all this last might "I want to speak to you about Betsy, 
be accidental, innocent, justifiable : but once She says she must leave us; that her lover’s 
allow her right to love and be beloved (and death lias so atfected her spirits she can't 

had lie any reason to deny her right ?—ha<i give her heaj't to her work.” 

not her words been severely explicit when she « Very well. I suppose other cooks are to 
cast his love away from her ?), she miglit be met with.” 

easily have been beguiled into a longer walk, “ That’s so like a man. It’s not merely 
oil to a later hour tliau she had auLieipated. the cooking, it is that she knows all the ways 
But that lidsehood ! which showotl a fatal of the house. JJesides, she tells mo eome- 
coiiscioiisness of something wrong, and to be thing about your friend Miss Hale.” 
conceidcd, which was unlike her. He did Iier “Miss Hale is no friend of mine. Mr.Hale 
that justice, though all the time it would is my friend.” 

have been a relief to believe her utterly un- “I am glad to hear you say so, for if she 
worthy of his esteem. It was this that made had been your friend, wliat Betsy says would 
the misery — that he passionately Iqvcd her, have annoyed you.” 

and thought her, even with all her faults, “ Let me hear it,” said lie, with the extreme 
more lovely and moi-e excellent than any quiclness of manner he had been assuming 
oilier woman ; yet ho deemed her so attached for the last few days. 

to some other man, so Jed away by her affoc- “ Betsy says, that the night on which her 
tion for him, as to violate her truthful lover— I forget his name — for she always 
nature. The very fiilschood that stained her calls him ‘he ’ — ” 

Avas a proof hoAv blindly she loved another — “ Leonards.” 

this dark, slight, elegant, handsome man— “ The night on which Leonards was last 
while he hiiiiseli w«as rou^h, and stern, and seen at the station— when ho was last seen on 
strongly made. He lashed liimself into an tluty, in f.aet — Atiss Hale was tlierc walk in g 
agony of fierce jealousy. He thought of that about Avitli a young man who Bessy believes 
look, tliat attitude! — how lie would have | killed Leonards by some bloAv or push.” 
laid his life at her feet for sucli tender “ Leonards was not killed by any blow or 
glances, such fond detention ! He mocked at push.” ^ 

himself for having valued the mechanical “How do you know?” 
way in which she had protected him fi’om ^‘Because I distinctly put the question to the 
the fury of the mob ; now he had seen how surgeon of the Infirmary. He told me there 
soft and bewitching she looked when with a was an intermd disenie of long standincr 
mail she really loved. He remembdred point caused Uy Leonards’ habit of cTrinking fi> 
by point the aha-rpness of ter words— “ There excess ; that the fact of his becoming rapidly 
was not a man in all that crowd for whom ^worse wliile in a state of intoxication, settled 
she would not have done as much, far more the question as to whether the last fatal 
readily than /or him.” He shared with the attack was caused by excess of drinkm‘r, or 
mob ill lier^desire of av^ertiiig bloodshed from the fall.” ° 

tliem. But this man, this hidden lover, “ The fall ! What fall ?’* 
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“ Caused by the blow or piuah of which 
Eetsy speaks.” 

“ Then there was a blow or push 2 ” 

“ I believe so.” 

And wlio did it 

** As there was no inquest, in consenuence 
of the doctors o])ini()n, I cannot tell you.” 

“ Jliit Mi.s3 Hale was there 2 ” 

No answer. 

And with a youn^ man 2 ” 

Still no aiLiwer. At last he said : I tell 
you inotlior, that there W'as no inquest — no 
inquiry. No judicial inquiry, I nienn.” 

“ Betsy says that Woolmio* (soiuo man 
she knows, who is in a j^nn'cr’s sli^p out at 
Cranipton) can swear that Tviiss Tfale was at 
the station at that hour, walking backwards 
and forwards with a yonng man.” 

! “ I don’t see what av(! have to do with that. 

I Miss Hale is at liberty to please herseU*.” • 

' “ I’m glad to hear )oii ^ay so,” said Mrs. 

i Thornton, eagerly. “ 1 1 certainly signifies vury 
! little to us — not at all to yon, after what has 
])assed! but. I — F made a pronii e to l\rrs. 
Hale, that t would not allow her daiiglitor to 
go wrong without advisijj'i .lud iviiionstniting 
with h(jr. I shall certainly let Jier know' 
my opinion of such conduct.” 

I do not see any harm in what slio <lid 
that evening,” said Mi*. Thornton, getllugnp, 
and coiiiiiJg near to Ins mother ; he stood bv 
the chi limey -piece ^\ith Ids liice turned a\v;iy 
from the room. 

*• You would not have approved of Fanny’s 
being seen out after dark m rather a lonely 
place, walking about wit li a}oungman. 1 
i say notliing of the tasl ‘ which c(<uld choo.«?o 
1 the time, wiien her moltuo* lay nnbnric<l, for 
•such a promenade. Slionhl you have Jiko<] 

I your sister to liavo been noticed by a gvocei’s 
i as'^islaiit for iloing S ) 2” 

I “ 111 tlie first ]»I.icc, a.s it i.s nut many year.s 
! since I myself was a draper’.s a.^^^istaiiq the 
I mere el i-cum stance of a grocer's assistant 
I noticing any act d«.es iiwt alter the cliaraetor 
i of the act lo me. And in tin* next place, I see 
j a great dca! of ditferenee 1 )etwe''Ji Miss IFalc 
and Fanny. T can imagine that the one may 
liave weighty recMms, wliicli may and onglil 
to make her ov(M-h-ul; ;iny seeming impro- 
priety ill her coiiibu l. T never knew Fanny 
ha\(* weighty ve.t .ons fu' anything'. Other 
people mu.stguaid In r. I believe Miss IJale 
is a guardian to h(*i,',^Ml.” 

“ A pretty char.iclc i' ()r3'onr sl.ster, indeed! 

•■Jlcally', John, one v/tuiM Ijjiv’O thought ?tIisH 
Hale had done enough to make you clear- 
sighted. She drew you on to au otVi;r by a 
bold displa}' of pretended regard f(U* you, — 
to play you off against this v.-ry young man, 
I Ve no doubt. Her whole c<>ndu(;t is clear to 
me now. You believe lie is her lover, I 
siqjpose — you agree to that.” ’ 

He turned round to his iii other ; his face 
was very grey and grim. “Yes, mother. J 
do believe he ia her lover.” Wlieii he had 
spoken ho turned round again; he wuithod ' 


himself about like one in bodily pain. He 
leant his face against his liand. Then before 
she could speak, he turned sharp again. 

“Mother. Jle is her lover, whoever he is ; 
but she may need liclp aiul womanly counstd ; 
— thore may be dilUeuliies or temptations 
which I don’t know. I fear there are. I 
don’t want to know Avliat they are ; but as 
you have over been a good, ay, ami a tender 
mother to mo, go to her, ami gain her con- 
fidence, and tell her what is best to be done. 
I know tliat something is WTong ; some 
dread must bo a terrible torture to her.” 

“ For Hod’s sake, John 1 ” said his mother, 
now really shucked, “ what do you mean '! 
What do you know 2 ” 

Ho did not reply to her. * 

“John! 1 don’t know what I shan't 
think uidess you speak. You have no right 
to say what you liavc done against her.” 

“Not against hoc, moLlier ! I co not 
sp'^ak against her.” 

“ Wtdl ! you have no l ight to say what you 
have, done, uuIcfs 3*011 say more. Thc.'^e 
half-expressions are what ruin a woman's 
clnuMcter.” 

“Her chavactor ! Mother, you do not 
dare — ” lie fa C{ d about, amt looked into her 
n-ico with Jiis limning eyes. Then, drau iiig 
Idrnsdf up into di'terminod composure and 
di-.nily, he said, I will not say any more 
than this, Avhich is neitluM- more nor leps than 
the simple truth, and J am sin’c you believe 
luOy — I have good reason lo believe ih:d Mi>s 
Halo is ill some strait ami difnciilly counoeted 
with an .•{tlachmeut, wliich of itself, from my 
knowlciige of MiF:s Halo’s chai’acter, is per- 
leelly inuoeont and rig!\t. What my rs.isoii 
i.s, f re lu.se to tell. JiiiL never lot ino hoar 
any one say a word againstlier, implying any 
11101*0 serious coii'.plieaLion than that she now 
needs tho ooum el of some kind and geinlo 
woman. You promised Mrs. Hale to be that 
woman ! ” 

“No!” said Mrs, TJiornton, “I am 
liaiipy to say J did not promise kindness and 
gemlenc'S, for I felt at the time that it might 
bo out of my ]>o\v..‘v to render these to one 
of Miss Hale's ciiararder and disposition. 1 
jiromis, d counsel and advice such as I would 
give to my own daughter; 1 shall speak to 
her as I would do to Fanny, if sho had gone 
gallivanting witJi a young man in the dusk. 
1 shall speak willi relal.iou to the cireiim- 
.stnnees I know, without being influenced 
either one way or another by the ‘strong 
rf*;i-?i)iis * whicli you will not confide tome. 
Then 1 shall have fulfilled my promise, and 
done my duty.” 

“She will never bear it,” said he pas- 
sional cly. 

“ She will have t® hear it, if I speak in her 
dead mother s name,” 

“Well!” said he, breaking away, “don’t 
tell me any more about it. I cjfiiiiot endure 
to think of it. It will be bet Lei; that you 
' should speak to her any way, than that she 
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sliould not be spoken to at all. — Oh ! that 
look of love ! ” continued he, between his 
teeth, as he bolted himself into hia own 
private room. “ And that cursed lie ; which 
showed some terrible shame in the back- 
;:^round, to be kept from the light in which 
I tlionght she lived perpetually! Oh, Mar- 
garet, Margartit ! IVl other, how you have 
tortured me! Oh! Margaret, could 3^011 not 
have loved me ? I am but uncouth and hard, I 
but I would never have led you iuto any 
lalsehood for me.’* 

The more Mrs. Thornton thought over 
what her son had said, in pleading for a mer- 
ciful judgment for INlargaret’s indiscretion, 
Ihe nioi'e bitterly she felt inclined towards 
her. She took a savage pleasure in the idea 
of “ speaking her mm<l ” to her in the guise 
of ihltihiiciit of a duty. She enjoyed the 
thought ol' showing herself untouched by the 
“ glamour,’* which she Avaa well aware Mar- 
garet had tlic power of throwing over man3' 
])eoj)le. She snorted scornfully over the ])iv- 
j ture of the beauty of her victim ; her jet black 
I liair, her clear sriiooth skin, licr lucitl 03 cs 
j would not help to save her one wonl of the 
I just and stem j'cproach W'hicli Mrs. Thorn- 
ton sj)ei)t lialf the night in prc])aring to her 

I niiud. 

j ‘‘Is Miss Halo wiUiin?” 8hc knew she* 
i w\'is, for she luul seen her at the v/ind(*w, and i 
j slie had her feet iuhido Iho little hall before 
’ Martha had half answered her question, 
j Margaret was silting alone, wriluig to 
j J^ldith, and giving her many particnlars of 
j lier mother’s last da3's. IL was a softening 
’ cin])lovment, and she had to brush awa3'^ the 
j luibid'Iea tears as JMrs. ThoriiLoii w'as au- 
! nounced. 

\ She was so gonilo ‘uid ladylike iji lici* mode 
of recoidioii tliat her\i.dtor w.vs somewhat 
■ daunted ; and it bccMiM^ iinposdble to utter 
t-he spijech, so ensy of aiT.tngtuucnt with no 
one to addror^s il to. Margaret’s low rich 
Voice was soflcr tlian usual; her manner 
more gracifuis, because in her he.-irb she wa.s 
j feeling very grateful to IM ra. TJiurnlon for 
' the courteous attention of her call. She 
} exertcvl herstdf to iind auhjectri of interest for 
conveisntion ; praised Martha., the servant 
Avhom Mrs. Thornton hatl found for them; 
had asked Kdith for a little (hvek air about 
wliicli she had spol^en to Misa Tiiornton. 
JMrs. Thornton w?s fairly discomfited. Her 
.sharp Damascus blade seemed out of place, 
and useless among ro.se-lca\es. She was 
silent because slie wa.s trying to ta^^k herself 
up to her duty. At last slio stung herself 
into its performance by a. .suspicion which, in 
.spite of idl probfibilit3’, she allowed to cross 
her mind, that all this sweetness was put on 
wdth a view of propitiating Mr. Thornton ; 
that, somehow, the other attachment had 
fallen through, and that it suitc'd ]\liss Hale's 
purpose to rciall her rejected lovei*. Poor 
Margaret ! khore was pei liaps so much truth 
in the .suspicion as this : that Mrs. Thorn- 


ton was the mother of one whose regard she 
valued, and feared to have lost ; and this 
thought unconsciously added to her natural 
desire of plea.sing one who was showing her 
kindnc.ss by her visit. Mra. Thornton stood 
up to go, but yet she seemed to have some- 
thing more to say. She cleared her throat 
and began : 

“ Miss Hale, T have a dut^* to perform. I 
prommed your poor mother that, as far as my 
j>oor judgment Avent, I would not allow you 
to act in any way wrongly, or (she softenc d 
her spoccli down a little here) iimdvertentl3% 
without remonstrating; at least, Avithout 
ofFeringadvico, whether you took it or not.” 

Marg.iret .stood before her, blitshing like 
any culi)rit, Avith her C3'es dilating as she 
gazed at Mrs. Thornton. She thought she 
had c<»me to spenk to her about the false- 
hood she had told — that Mr. Thornton had 
emplo3’od licr to cxj)lain the danger she 
had expoyed herself to of being confuted 
in full court ; and although her heart 
sank to think he had lujt rather chosen 
to come himself, and upbraid her, and receive 
her j^enitence, ainl restore her again to 
his good 0})inic)n, yet .she Avas too much 
humbled not to b('ar any blame on this 
subject patiently and incckly. 

Mrs. Th 01 ‘11 ton went on ; 

“At fii’ht, Avheii I heard from one of my 
servants, that you h.-id been .seen walking 
about with a ge>it!eman so f;vr from liomo as 
the station, at .yin*h a time of the evening, I 
could liardJy believe il. l>nt my sou, I am 
.s(u*ry tosfi,3^, coniirined her story. ‘ It Avas in- 
discreet, to say llio hast; many a young 
woman has lost her «Mn'.]‘actr'r bei’oi 0 now — ’* 
JMariiai et’.s eyes (kislied fire. This v/as a 
ncAv idea— this Av’a.s too insulting. If Mrs. 
Thorton had .s])oken to lier about the lie she 
had told, AA’ell cjid good — she would have 
owned il, and liiimiliated hersidf. But to in- 
terlero Avdlli her com! net — to .speak of her 
ehai-acter ! she — Mrs. Thornton, a mere 
.stranger — it Avas loo impertinent! She 
Avould not an.SAver her — not, one word. Mrs. 
Tliorutcm saw the battlc-.'^pirit in Margaret ’ kS 
eyes, and it called up her coiubativencss 
also. 

“For 3"Our motliorks sake, I Jiave thought 
it right to Avarn you against such inipro- 
pj'ictics ; they mu.sl degrade 3^011 in the long 
run in the estimation of the AAorld, twen if in 
fact they do not lea<l yon fo jio.sitive harm.” , 
“For my motlier’s .sak«*,” said Margaret, in 
a tearful voice, “ I aauII bear much j but I can- 
not bear everything. She never meant me 
to be exposed to insult, I am sure.” 

“Insult, Miss Hale ! ” 

“Yes, madam/* said Margaret more 
steadily, “ it is insult. AVliat do you know of 
me that should h-.ad 3’ou to suspect — •— 
Oh ! *’ said she, breaking down, and covering 
her face Avith her haiuls — “I know now, 

Hr. Thornton has told you ^ 

“ No, Miss Hale/’ said Mrs. Thornton, her 
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truthfulness canaiug her to arrest the con- 
! ]‘i*ssion Margaret was on the point of making, 
though her curiosity was itching to hear it. 
‘‘ Stop. Mr. Tliorntoii has told me nothing. 
You do not know my son. You are not 
Avorthy to know him. He said this. Listen, 
young lady, that you may understaml, if you 
can, Avhat sort of a man you rejected. This 
Milton manufacturer, his great tender heart 
s.iorned as it was scorned, said to me only 
last night, ‘ (jIo to her. I have good reason 
in know that she is in sonic strait, arising 
out of some attachment; and slie neeils 
womanly counsel.’ [ believe ilio.so were liis 
very Avords. JTartlicr tlian that — beyond 
admitting the fact of your being at the 
Outwood station Avitli a gcutlcnian on the 
evening of the twenty-lirst — he has said 
iiothiiig — not one word against you. If lie 
has knowledge of anything which should 
make you sob so, he keeps it to himscUV* 

Margaret’s face was still hidden in her 
hands, I ho fingers of wliicli were wet Avith 
tears. Mrs. Thornton wavs a little molli- 
tied. 

‘•C'oine, Miss Hale. Tlicre may be cir- 
cumstances, ril allow, that, if explained, may 
take otF from tlie seeming impropiiely.”^ 

Still no answer. INlargaret was consider- 
ing what to say ; she wislied to stand avcU 
with ^frs. Thornton ; and yet slie could not, 
might not, give any explanation. Mrs. 
Thornton grcAV i inpatient. 

“ I shall be sorry to break off an acquain- 
tance ; but for Fanny’s sake— as 1 told m3’' 
son, if Fann3' had done so we should consider 
it a great disgrace — and Fanny might be led 
away ” 

‘■I can giA’'e 3'ou no explanation,” said 
?>rarg.aret, in a low A^uice. ‘‘ I have done 
wrong, but not in the Avay you think or 
kiiow^ about. I think Mr. Thornton judges 
me more mercifully than 3’ou ; ” — sho had 
hard work to keep herself from choking 
Avitli her tears — but, I believe, madam, 3"ou 
mean to do rightl3^” 

“ Tliank you,” said Mirs. Thornton, drawing 
herself up ; “ I. as as not aAvare that m3' 
meaning \v:n doubted. It is Llie last time I 
shall interfiro. I was unwiHiiig to con- 
sent to do it when 3'oiir mother asked me. 

[ had not a]»provcd of iriy son’s attachment 
to fyou while 1 only suspected it. You did 
not appear to me ssurlliy of him. Jlut Avhen 
vou compromised yoursrif as you did at th(3 
time of the riot, and exposed yourself to the 
comments of servants and workpeople, I fedt 
it was no longer right to .set myself against 
my sou’s wdsli of proposing to you— a wish, by 
the way, which he had always denied enter- 
taining until the day of the riot.” Margaret 
Avinced, and drew in her br< atli Avith a long, 
liissing sound ; of which, however, Mrs. 
Thornton took no notice. “ He came ; you 
had apparently changed your mind. I told 
ray son ye.sterday, that I thought it pos- 
sible, short as Avas the interval, you might 


have heard or learnt something of this other 
lover ” 

“ What must you think of me, madam ? ” 
.asked Margaret, throwing her head back 
with proud disdain, till her throat curved 
outwards like a swan’s. “You can say 
nothing more, Mrs. Thornton. I decline 
every attempt to justify myself for anything. 
You must allow me to leave the room.” 

And slie swept out of it wdth the noiseless 
grace of an offended princess. Mrs. 'j'horuton 
had quite enough of natural humour to make 
lier leel the ludicroiisness of the position in 
wliich she was left. There Avas nothing for 
it but to show herself out. She w'as not par- 
ticnliirl3»' .aimo3’e<l at Margaret’s way of be- 
having. She did not care enough for her for 
that. She had taken Mrs. Thornton’s re- 
monstrance to the full as keenly to heart .as 
Unit lady cx]>ected; and M.argaret’s p.-issioii 
at once mollified ^ler visitor far more than 
any silence or reserve could have done. It 
.sliOAvod the effect of her words. “ My 3'oniig 

l. nlv',” thought Mrs. Thornton, to herself; 
“ you’ve .a pretty good temper of 3'our own. 
If John iiiul you liad come together, he avouM 
have had to keej) a tight h.*ind over 3’’ou, to 

m. 'ike you know 3'our place. But I don’t 
tliiiik you will go a-walkiug again with your 
beau fit .such an Iioiir of the d.ay in a liurry. 
^'ou’^'e too much pride .and spirit in 3^011 for 
that. I like to see a girl fly out at the notion 
of being talke<l about. It shows they’re 
neither giddy, nor bold by nature. As for 
that girl she might be bohl, )mt she’d never 
ho giddy. I’ll do her that justice. Now as 
to Fanny, si ie’<l be giddy, and not bold. She's 
no courage in her, poor thing ! ” 

Mr. Thornton was not spending the morn- 
ing so satisfactorily as his mother. Slie .at 
any rate AVMs fulfilling her determined pur- 
pose. He was trying to iinderstaiid whci*o 
he stood ; Avli;it damage the strike had done 
Iiiin. A goofl deal of capital Avas locked 
up in noAV and expensive maoliinery ; and ho 
had also bought cotton largely, with .a vIpav 
to some gre.’it orders Avhich he had in h.and. 
The strike liad thrown him terribly behind- 
hand, as to the completion of these orders. 
Even witli his oavu accustomed and skilled 
workpeople, he Avould have had some dilfi- 
culty in hilfilliiig his engagements ; as it Av.as, 
the incompetence of the Irish hand.s,who lirul 
to be trained to their work at .a time requir- 
ing uiiusu.al .activity, Avas a daily annoyance. 

It was not a favourable hour for Higgins 
to make his request. But he had promised 
Miirgaret to do it at any cost. So, though 
every moment ad<led to his repugnance, his 

f )ride, aiul his sulleimess of temper, he stood 
calling .against the dead wall, hour after 
hour, first on one leg, then on the other. At 
last the latch Avas sharply lifted, and out came 
3 ilr. Thornton. 

“ I want for to speak to yo, s,ir.” 

“ (km’t stay hoav, my man. I’m too late as 
it is.” 
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“Weil, sir, I reckon I can wait till yo come 
back.” ' 

Mr. Thornton was half way down the 
street. Higgins sighed. But it was no use. 
To catch him in the street, was liis only 
chance of seeing “ the measter ; ” if he had 
rung the lodge bell, or even gone up to the 
house to ask for him, he would have been re- 
ferred to the overlooker. So he stood still 
again, vouchsafing no answer, but a short 
nod of recognition, to the few men who knew 
and spoke to him as the crowd drove out of 
the millyard at dinner time, and scowling 
with all his might at the Irish “ knobsticks” 
who had just been imported. At last Mr. 
Thornton returned. 

“ What ! you there still ! ” 

“ Ay, sir. I mun speak to yo.” 

“ (Jomo in here, then. Stay ! we’ll go 
across the yard ; the men arti not come-back, 
and we shall have it to ourselves. These good 
peoj)le 1 see are at dinner ; ’* said he, closing 
the door of the porter’s lodge. 

He stopped to speak to the overlooker. The 
latter said in a low tone: 

“ 1 suppose you know, sir, that that man is 
Higgins, one ot'lho leaders of the Union; he 
that made tliat speech in Huivstfield.” 

“No, 1 didn’t,” said Mr, Thornton, looking 
round sharply at his follower. Higgins was 
known to Jdm ])y name as a turbulent spirit. 

“ Come along ! ” said he ; and his tone was 
rougher than before. “It is men such as 
this,” ihouglit he, “ who mterruj)teoinmerce, 
and injure the very town they live in : mere 
demagogues, lovers of power, at whatever cost 
to others.*’ 

“ Well, sir ! what do you want with mo ?” 
saiil Mr. Thornton, facing round at him as 
soon as they were in the counting-house of tlie 
mill. 

“ My name is Tliggins” — 

“I know that,” liroke in !Mr. Thornton. 
“ AVliat do you want, Mr. Higgins ? That’s 
the (piesf.ioii.” 

“ I want Avork.” 

“Work! You’re a pi'ctty chap to come 
asking me for work. You don't Avant inij)ii- 
dence, that’s very clear.” 

“I’ve getten enemies and backbiters, like 
my betters ; but I ne’er heertl o’ ony of them 
calling me o’er-inodest,” said J I iggiiis. His 
blood was a little roused by Mr. Tlioruton's 
manner, more than by Ids words. 

Mr, Thornton saw a letter addressed to 
himself on the table. He took it up, and 
read it through. At the end, he looked up 
and said, “ What are you waiting for ? ” 

“ An answer to Ih’ (pn'stion J axed.” 

“ 1 gave it you before. Don’t waste any 
more of your time.” 

“Yo made a remark, sir, on my impu- 
dence : but I were taught that it Avas manners 
to say eitlier ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no,’ when 1 were axed a 
civil question. I should bo thank fu’ to yo if 
yo’d give me work. Hamper will speak to 
my being a^ood hand.” 


“ I’ve a notion you’d better not send me to 
Ham])er to ask for a character, my^man. I 
might hear more than you’d like.” 

“ I’d take th* risk. Worst they could say 
of me is, that I did Avhat I thought best, even 
to my own wrong.” 

“ You’d better go and try them, then, aiiu 
see whether tlioy’ll give you work. I’ve 
turned off upAvarda of a hundred of my best 
hands for no other fault than following you, 
and such as you ; and d’ye think I’ll take 
you on ? I might as well put a firebrand 
into the midst of the cotton-waste.” 

Higgins turned aAvay ; then the recollection 
of Boiielicr came over him, and he faced 
x'ound Avitli the greatest concession he could 
per8iia<le liimself to make : 

“ I’d 2 >romise yo, measter, I’d not speak a 
word .'IS could do harm, if so be yo did riglit 
by us ; and I’d promise more ; I’d promise 
that when I see<l yo going Avrong, ami acting 
unfair, I’d s^jeak to yo in priA’^ate fii*st ; and 
that would be a fair Avarning. If yo and I 
did na agree in our opinion o’ your conduct, 
yo might tuni me off at an hour’s notice.” ' 

“Uj)on my word, you don’t think small 
beer of yourself ! Jlainper has had a loss of 
3 'ou. How c.*mie he to let you and your 
wisdom go ? ” 

“Well, Ave parted wi’ mutual di.ssatisfac- 
tioii. 1 would ]iot gi'e the pledge they were 
asking ; and they aa^ouIJ not have me at no 
rate. So I’m free to make another engage- 
ment ; and, as I said before, thougii I slionhl 
na* say it, I’m a good hand, measter, and a 
steady man — specially Avheii I can keep fra 
drink ; and that I shall do now, if I ne’er did 
afore.” ^ 

“ That yon may liaA’c more money laid up 
for another strike, I suj)pose ? ” 

“No I I’d b(j thankful if I was free to do 
that; it’s for to keep th* widow and child or 
of a man who Avas drove mad by them kuoh- 
.sticks o’ yourn ; ])iit out of his place by a 
P.'iddy that did ))a know woft fra warp.” 

“Well! you’d better turn to something 
else if you’A'^e any such good intention in your 
head, i should not advise yon to stay in 
Milton ; you’re too well known here.” 

“If it Avore summer,” said Higgins, “I’d 
lake to l\-iddy’s work, and go as a navvy, or j 
haymaking, or summut, and ne’er see Milton 
again. But it’s av inter, and the childcr will 
clem.” 

“ A pretty navvy you'd m.nke ! why, you 
could not do half a day’s Avork at digging^ 
against an Irishman,” 

“I’d only charge half-a-day forth’ twch-’e 
hours, if I could only do half-a-day’s work in 
th’ time. Yo’rc not kiioAving of any place, 
whei’e they could gi’ mo a trial away fra the 
mills, if I’m such a firebrand ? I’d take any 
wage they thought I was worth, for the sake 
of those childcr,” 

“ Don’t you sec what you would be ? 
You’d be a knobstick. You’d bo taking Ions 
wages than the other labourers — all for the 
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•'^ake of aiioilier man’s oil ilthvn. Think liow done wrong, she does not acenso me — she 
you’d abuse any poor h'llow who w'as willing does not know. He never told her : I 
to take what he couJil get to keep his owrn might ha.ve known he would not ! ” 
children. You a»ul your Union would soon Slie lifted up her head, as if she took 
be down Ijiin. No ! no ! if it’s only pride in any delicacy of feeling which Mr. 

for the ivcullcctioii of tlic way in which you’ve Thornton had shoivn, TJien, fis a new 
used t lie poor knobsticks before no\v, 1 say No thought came across her, she pressed her. 
to your question. I will not give you Avork. hands tightly together: 

I wo!)'tsa3'I don't believe your pretext for "He, too, must take poor Frederick for 
coming and asking for work ; I know nothing some lover.” (She blushed as tlie word 
about it. It may })o true, or it may not. It j passed tlirough her miiul.) “I see it now. 
is a very unlikely' story, at .1113 r;.tc. Let me 1 It is not merely that he knows of my false- 
])as3. i will not give you >York. There’s . liood, but he believes that someone else 

your answer.” j cares for mo ; and that 1 Oh dear ! — oh 

‘‘ I hear, sir. T would na ha’ troubled yo ; devir ! What shall 1 do 't What do I mean ? 
j hut that I were bid to come, by' one as seemed j Wln^ ilo I care what he thinks, beyond the 

! to think yo’4l getten some soil place in yoV| more loss of his good opinion as regards my 

heart. She were mistook and I were misled, j i oiling the Irutli or nt)t ? I cannot Itdl. 

But I’m not the iirst man as is misled by a: But i am very miserable ! Oh, how un- 

w'oman.” happy this last year lias been ! I have 

“Tell lier to mind her own business the 1 passed out of childhood into old ago. I have 
next t ime, instead of taking up 3'our time and had no youth. — no womaiiliood ; the hopes of 
mine I00. 1 believe woinen aie at the bottom woraanhooil have closed for me — for 1 shall 
of every plague in this w'orld. Be off with < never marry ; and I anticipate cares and 
i you.” 1 sorrows just as if T were .an old wroman, ami 

j * “I'lnobleoged to yo fora’ yo'r kindness, I with the same fearful spirit. I .am weary of 

^ measter, and most of a’ for yoT civil way o’ this continual call upon me for strength. T 
saying gjjod-bye.” cuuhl bear u[) Ibi* iia])a ; because that is a 

*Mr. Thornton did not deign a repl\'. But natural, pious duty. And 1 tliiiik I could 
looking out of the w’imloyv a minute .after . bear up .ag.ainst — at aiu' late, I could h.ave 
he was struck w'ith the Jean bent tigure ' the energy to resent, Mrs. Thornton’s unjust, 1 
going out of the yar«l ; the Jioavy walk | ini])erthicnt susi)ici()ns. But it is hard to | 

I w.as in htr.ango contrast with the resolute : feel liow completely he must misunderstand | 

I clear’ dctcrmhiatio]! of the ni.an to speak to; me. What has happencMl to make me so' i 

I him. He crossed to the porter’s lod^jo : | morbid toothy? 1 do not know. I only j 

• “liow long has that m.m Higgins been 1 know I cannot help it. I must give w\ay j 
1 waiting to spe.ak to me r’ 1 sometimes. No, J will not though,” said 

J “He w.as out.si(h) the g.ate befu-e eight! she, springing to her feet. “J. will not — I [ 

I o’clock, sfr. ] think he’s been there ever 
since.” 

] “ And it is now' — ? ” 

“Just one, sir.” 

“Five hour.?,” thouglit Mr. Thornton; 

“it’s a long time lor a man to w.ait, doing 
nothing hut first hoping .ami then fearing.” 

CHATTKll TUB TIIIIITY-XINTII. 

Maiioaiii-.t sliut herself u]) in her own 
room after she had (juitted l\ir.s. Thornton. 

She began to w.dk backw'ards and forward.s 
in her old habitual w'.ay of show ing agitation ; 
but then, remenihijring that in that slightly- 
built house every step wars lieard from one 
room to another, she sate down until she 
heard Mrs. Thornton go safely out of the 
^ house. She force<l lioi-'^df to recollect all 
the conversation Unit had passed between 
them ; speech by sp( <-rh she compelled her 
memory to go through with it. At the end 
she ro.se up, and said to herself, in a melan- 
choly tone ; 

At .any rute, her words do not touch me ; 
they fall olf from me ; for I ;im innocent of 
all the motives she attributes to me. But 
still it is h.ard to think that any one — ^any 
woman — c.-m believe all this of another so 
easily. It is hard and sad. Where I have 


v:lU not think of mysidf and my own position. 
1 won’t examine into my own feelings. It 
would be of no use now. Some time, if I 
live to bo an old w’omau, I mny sit over the 
lire, and, looking into tlie embers, see the 
life that might liavo been.” 

All this time she w'as hastily putting on 
her things to go out, onl}' stop])ing from tinie 
to time to wipe her c,ycs, with an impatience 
of gesture at the teai s that would come, in 
spite of all Jicr bravery. 

" I dure say, there’s many a w'^oman makes 
as sad a mistake as 1 have done, and only 
finds it out too late. And how proudly and 
impertiuciilly I spoke to him that day ! But 
I did not know then. It has come upon me 
little by little, and 1 don’t know whei'c it 
began. Now 1 won’t give way. I shall find 
it dillicult to behave in the same way to him 
with this miserable cousciou 3 ne.ss upon yno ; 
but I will be very calm and very quiet, and 
na.y very little. But, to be sure, I may not sec 
him ; lie keeps out of our way evidently. 
That would be wror.se than all. And yet no 
wonder he avoids me, believing wliat he 
must about me,” 

She wont out, going rapidly towards the 
country, and trying to drowm reflection by 
iswifluc.ss of motion. » 
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As she stood on tlie door-sLep, on her Said I were to tell yo to mind yo*r own 
return, her fatlier cam'^ up : business. Thaf's the longest spin yet, niy 

“ Good girl ! ” said he. ‘‘ You’ve been to lads. And them’s civil words to what he 
Mrs. Boucher’s. I was just meaning to go used to me. But ne’er mind. We’re but 
there, if I had time, before dinner.” where we w^as ; and I’ll break stones on th’ 

“No, papa; I have not/’ said Margaret, road afore I let these little uns clem.” 
reddening. “I never thought about her. Margaret jnit tho struggling Johnnie out 
But I will go directly after dinner ; I will of her arms, back into his lormer place on the 
go while you are taking your nap.” dresser. 

Accordingly Margaret went. Mrs. Boucher “I am sorry T asked you to go to Mr, 
was very ill ; reidly ill — not merely ailing. Thornton’s. 1 am disappointed in him,” 

The kind and sensible neighbour, who had There was a slight noise behind her. Both 
come in the other day, seemed to have taken she and Nicholas turned round at the same 
charge of everything. Some of the children moment, and there strxxl Mr. TJiornton, with 
were gone to the neigh bo U3's. JM ary Higgins a look of disj)leased surpri.se upon his face, 
had come for the tlirce youngest at dinner Obeying lier swift impulse, Margaret passed 
time ; and since then Nicholas liad gone for out belbie him, saying not a word, only 
the doctor. He had not come as yet ; Mr.s. bowing low to hide the sudden paleness that 
Boucher was dying ; and there was nothing she felt bad come over her face. He bent 
to do but to wait. Margaret thought that e(j[ually low in return, and then closed the 
she shouitl like to know his opinion, and that door aller her. As she IiuiTied to Mrs. 
she Could not do better than go and see the Boucher’s she heard the clang, and it seemed 
Higginses in the meantime. She might then to fill up the measure of lier mortiiication. 
possibly hear if Nicliolas had been able to He too was annoyed to find her there. He 
make his application to Mr. Thornton. had tenderness in his heart — “a soft place,” 

She found Nicholas busily engaged in as Nicholas Higgins called it; but lie had 
making a penny spin on the dresser, lor the .some pride in concealing It ; he kept it very 
amusement of three little children who were jsaered and S'lfe, and was jealous of every cir- 
clinging to him in a fearless manner. Ho, as j cumstauce that tried to gain admission. But 
well as they, “was .smiling at a good long i if he dreaded exposure of his tenderness, he 
spin ; and Margaret tliouglit that the happy I was e<junlly desirous that all men should 
look of interest in his occupiiiion was a good rccogniso hie jnstiee ; and ho felt that he had 
sign. When the penny stopped spinning, ! been unjust, in giving so scornful a hearing 
“ lile Johnnie ” began to cry. jto any one wlio had waited with humble 

“ Come to me,” said AJergaret, talcing him j ixatiencc for five houjs to spc'ak to him. That 
olf the dresser, and holding him in her arms ; . the man had spoken saucily to him when he 
she hold her watch to his ear, while she ! had the oi>])oUuiiity, was nothing to Mr. 
asked Nicholas if he hail seen Air. TJioriiton. j Thornton He I’allier liked him for It ; and 
The look on his face changed instantly. jlie wjia conscious of his own irrftability of 
“Ay!” said he, “rvo scon aiid lieerd ! temper at the time, which probably made 

too much on him.” fhem both <piits. It was the five hours of 

“He j-efused you, then ?” said Alargarct, w.ailingtluit struck Air. Thornton. He had 


sorrow full}". 

“ To be sure. ] knew he’d do it all along 


not five Iioirrs to spare himsidf ; but one hour 
— two hours, of his hard penetrating iutel- 


It’s no good expecting luarcy at the hands o’ leetual, as well as bodily labour, did he give 
them Tueastors. Yore a stranger and a fo- iq) to going about collecting evidence as to 
reigner, and are not likely to know their tlic irutli of Higgins’s story, the nature 
Avaya ; but I knowed it.” ol‘ hit^ character, llic tenor of Ids life. IXo 

“ I am sorry I asked you. Was he angry? tried not to be, but Avas convinced that 
He did not speak to you as j lumper did, all that Higgins had said was true. And 
did he ? ” then the conviction Avent in as if by some 

“He AA^’oren’t o’er-civil! ” said Nicholas, spell, and touched the latent tenderness of 
spiniiiiig the penny again, as jnucli fur his his Jieart ; the jAatieiico of the man, the 
own auiusemont as for that of the children, simple ge nerosity of tiic motive (for be had 
“Never yo fret, I’m only Avh ere I Avas. I’ll learnt about the quarrel between Boucher 
go oil tramp to-menTOw. I gave him xis good and Higgins), made him forget tjntirely 
as I got. 1 telled him I’d not iliat good the mere reasonings of justice, and overltjap^- 
opinion on him that I’d ha’ come a socuiid them by a diviner instinct. He came to tell 

tiiho of mysel; but yo’d advised me for to lliggiiia he Avould give him Avork ; and he 

come, and 1 Avere beholden to yo.” Avas more annoyed to find Margaret there 

“ You told him I sent you '? ” than by hearing her last words ; for then he 

“ I duiino if I ca’d yo by your name. I uudeiAstood that she was the Avoman who had 

duiinoi think I did. I said, a woman Avho urged Higgins to come to him ; and he 

knew no better had advised me for to come dreaded the a<linis§ion of any thought of her 
and see if there was a solt place in his as a motive to Avhat lie Avas doing solely 
heart.” • because it was right. 

“And hCf— ?” asked Alargarot. “So that Avas the lady you spoke of as a 
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woman]” said he indigimntly to Higgins. 
“ You might have told me who she was.* 
“And then maybe yo’d lia’ spoken of her 
mpre civil than yo did ; yo’d getten a mother 
who might ha* kept yo’r tongue in check 
when yo were talking o’ women being at the 
root of all the plagues.” 

“Of course you told that to Miss Hale ?” 
“In coorse I did. Leastways, I reckon 1 1 
did. I telled her she weren’t to meddle 
again in aught that concenied yo.” 

Whose children are those — yours ? ” IVIr. 
Thornton had a pretty good notion whose 
they were from what he ha<l heard ; but he 
felt awkward in turning the conversation | 
round from this unpromising begiuniug. j 

“ They’re not mine, and they are mine.” 

“ They are the children you spoke of to me 
this morning ]” 

“ When yo said,” replied Higgins, turning 
round with ill-sniothcred fit'vceness, “that my 
story might be true or might not, but it were 
a very unlikely one. Measter, I’ve not j 
forgett(m.” i 

Mr. Thornton was silent for a moment ; ! 
then he said : “ No more have I. I reruem- ' 
her what I said. I spoke to you about | 
those children as I had no business to do. I 
did not believe you. I could not have taken I 
care of another man’s children myself^ if he I 
had acted towards me as I hear Louchcr did 
towards yon. lint I know now that you 
spoke truth. I beg your pardon.” 

Higgins did not turn round, or immediately 
respond t - this. But when ho did speak, it i 
was in a softened tone, although the w’ords 
were gruff enough, 

“ Yo’ve no business to go laying into wliat 
happened oetween Boucher and mo. He’s 
dead, and I’m sorry. That’s enough.” 

“ So it is. Will you lake work with me ? 
That’s what I came to ask.” 

Higgins’s obstinacy wavered, recovered 
strength, and stood firm. He w'onld not speak. 
Mr. Thornton would not ask again. Higgins’s 
eye fell on the children. 

“Yo’vc called mo impudent, and a liar, and 
a mischief-maker, and }o might ha’ sahl wi’ 
some truth, fis I were now and then given to 
drink. An’ J ha’ called you a tyrant an’ an 
oud bull-dog, and a hard cruel master ; that’s 
where it stands. But forth’ childer. Measter 
do yo think we Ci?n e’er get on together ? ” 

“ Well ! ” said Mr. Thornton, half- laughing, i 
“ it was not my proposal that wc ahouhl go ' 
^together. But there’s one comfort, on your ; 
own showing. We neither of us can think j 
much worse of the other than wc do j 
now.” ^ ( 

“That’s true,” said Higgins, reflectively. 
“I’ve been thinking ever sin’ I saw you, i 
what a marcyit were yo did na take me on, i 
for that I ne’er saw a man whom I could leas 
abide. But that’s^ maybe been a hasty judg- 
ment ; and work’s work to such as me. So, 
measter, I’ll come ; and what’s more I thank 
yo: and that’s a deal fra’ me,” said he, more i 


frankly, suddebly turning round, and facing 
Mr. Thpnitou fully for the first time. 

“ And this is a deal from me,” said Mr. 
Thornton, giving Higgins’s hand a good grip. 
“ Now mind you come sharp to your time,” 
continued he, resuming the master. “ I’ll 
have no laggards at my mill. What fines we 
have wc keep pretty sharply. And the first 
time I catch you making mischief, off you go. 
So now you know where you are.” 

“ Yo spoke of my wisdom this morning. I 
reckon I may bring it wi’ me ; or would yo 
ratlier have me ’bout my brains 1 ” 

“ ’Bout your brains, if you use them for 
I meddling with my business ; with your 
j brains, if you can keep them to your own.” 

“I shall need a deal o’ brains to settle 
where my business ends and yo’rs begins.” 

“Your business has not begun yet, and 
! mine stands still for mo. So good afternoon.” 

Just before Mr. Thornton came up to Mrs. 
Boucher’s door, Margaret came out of it. 

^ She did not see him ; and he followed her 
1 for several yards, admiring her light and easy 
! walk, and her tall and graceful figure. But 
'suddenly this simple emotion of pleasure 
I was tainted, poisoned by jealousy. He wished 
to ovei'take her, and speak to her, to see 
I how she would receive him, now she must 
I know that lie was aware of some other at- 
Itachraent. He wished too, but of this wish 
lie was rather ashamed, that she should know 
that he had justified her wisdom in sending 
JJiggins to him to ask for work, and had re- 
pented him of his morning’s decision. He 
came up to her. She started. 

“Allow me to say, Miss Hale, that you 
were rather premature in expressing your 
disappointment. I have taken Higgins on.” 

“I am glad of it,” said she, coldly, 

“He tells me ho repeated to you what I 
said this morning about — /’ Mr. Thornton 
hesitated. Margaret took it up : 

“ About women not meddling. You had 
a pei’fect right to express your opinion, 
which was a very correct one, I have no 
doubt. But ” she went on a little more 
eagerly, “ Higgins did not quite tell you the 
exact truth.” The word “ truth,” reminded 
lier of her own untruth, and she stopped short, 
feeling exceeilingly uncomfortable. Mr. 
Thornton at first was puzzled to account for 
Jier silence ; and then ne remembered the lie 
she had told, and all that was foregone. 
“The exact truth!” said he. “Veiy few 
people do speak the exact truth. I have 
given up hojmig for it. Miss Hale, have you 
no explanation to give njie ? You must per- 
ceive what I cannot but think.” 

Margaret was silent. She was wondering 
if an explanation of any kind would bo con- 
sistent with her loyalty to Frederick. 

“ Nay,” said he, “I will ask no farther. I 
may be putting temptation in your way. At 
present, believe me, your secret is safe with 
me. But you run great risks, 'allow me to 
say, in being so indiscreet. I am« now only 
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speaking as a friend of your father’s : if I 
had any other thought or hope, of course 
that is at an end. I am quite disinterested.” 

“I am aware of that,” said Margaret, 
forcing herself to speak in an indifFerent care- 
less way. “ I am aware of what I must appear 
to you, but the secret is another person’s, 
and I cannot explain it without doin^ him 
harm.” 

“ I have not the slightest wish to pry into 
the gentleman’s secrets,” he said, with grow- 
ing anger. “My own interest in you is — 
simply that of a friend. You may not be- 
lieve me, Miss Hale, but it is — in spite of the 
persecution I’m afraid I threatened you with 
at one time — but that is all given up ; all 
passed away. You believe me, Miss Hale ?” 

“ Yes,” said AFargaret, quietly and sadly. 

“Then, really, I <lpn’t see any occasion for 
us to go on walking tog(;thcr. I thought, 
perhaps you might have had something to say, 
but I see we are nothing to each other. If 
you’re quite convinced that .any foolish passion 
on my part is entirely over, I will wish you 
good afternoon.” He walked oIF very hastily. 

‘‘ What can he mean ? ” thought MargJiret 
— “ what could he mean by spe.aking so, as if 
I were .always thinking th.at he cared for me, 
when I know he does not ; he cannot. His 
mother will h.avo said all those cruel things 
about mo to him. But I won’t care for him. 
I surely .am mistress enough of myself to 
j control this wild, strange, niiser.ahle feeling, 
which tempted me even to betr.ay my own 
dear Frederick, so that I might but regain 
his good opinion ; the good opinion of a man 
who takes such pains to tell me that I am 
nothing to him. Come ! poor Jitth) he.art I 
be cheery and brave. We’ll bo a great deal 
to one another if we are thrown oif and left 
desolate.” 

Her father w.os almost startled by her 
. merriment this morning. She talked inces- 
santly, and ‘forced her natural humour to an 
unusual pitch ; and if there Av.as a tinge of 
bitterness iii much of what she said ; if her 
accounts of the old Harley Street set were 
a little s.arcastic, her father could not bear to 
check her, as ho would have done .at another 
time — for ho was glad to see her shake oif her 
cares. In the middle of the evening she was 
called down to speak to Mary Higgins ; and 
when she came back, Mr. Hale imagined 
th.at he saw traces of tears on her checks. 
But that could not be, for she brought good 
news — that Higgins had got work at Mr. 
Thornton’s mill. Her spirits were damped 
at any rate, and she found it very dilhcult to 
go on talking at all, much more in the wild 
w.ay that she had done. For some d.ay8 
her spirits varied strangely ; and her 
father was beginning to be anxious about 
her, when news arrived from one or two 
qa<artcrs that promised some change and 
variety for lior. Mr. Hale received a letter 
from Mr. Bell, in which that gentleman 
volunteered a visit to them ; and Mr. Hale 

A ' 


imagined that the promised society of his old 
Oxford friend would give as agreeable a turn j ! 
to Margaret’s ideas as it did to his own. 
Margaret tried to take an interest in what 
pleased her father ; but she was too languid 
to care about any Mr. Bell, even though he 
were twenty limes her godfather. She was 
more roused by a letter from Edith, full of 
sympathy about her aunt’s death ; full of 
details .about herself, her husband, and child; 

.and at the end saying, that as the climate did 
not suit the baby, and as Mrs. Shaw was 
talking of returning to England, she thought 
it })robable that Captain Lennox might sell 
out, and that they might all go and live again 
in the old FTarley Street house ; which, how- 
ever, would seem very incomplete without 
Margaret. Margaret yearned after that old 
house, and the placid tranquillity of that old 
well-ordered monotonous life. She had felt 
it occasionally tiresome while it lasted ; but 
since then she had been buffeted about, and 
felt so exhausted by this recent struggle with 
herself that she thought th.at even stagnation 
would be a rest and a refreahment. So she 
began to look tow.ards a long visit to the 
Lennoxes on their return to England as to a 
point — no, not of hope — but of leisure, in 
which she could regain her power and com- 
mand over herself. ‘At present it seemed to 
her .as if all subjects tended towards Mr. 
Thornton ; .ns if she could not forget him 
with all her cnde.avoiu's. If she went to see 
the Higginses, she heard of him there ; her 
father had resumed their readings together, 

.and (quoted his opinions perpetually ; even 
Mr. Bells visit brought his tenant’s name 
upon the tapis ; for he wrote word th.at he 
believed he must be occupied some great 
part of his time with Mr. Thornton, .as .a new 
lease was in prepar.ation, and the terms of it 
miLst be agreed upon. 
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All the world knows that Southampton, 

I situated about, midway in the British Channel, 

[ ofTei's .a convenient aiul safe harbour for vessels 
of all kinds. All the world ought to know it, 
for the fact is a very old one ; it was common 
kiiowle<Ige in the reign of Ethelwolf, .almost 
a thousand ye.ars ago. Southampton even 
then wiis an old and thriving town, — good 
proof of its prosperity being supplied by the 
fact that it was thought worth robbing by 
the Danes. 

Within the last fourteen years, Southampton* 
has become a town, and this, too, all the world 
very well knows, of first-rate impoi-tance to 
this country. The South- Western Bail way, 
providing between London and Southampton 
rapid and easy means of transit, so connects 
the towns th.at the Southampton of the pre- 
sent day has become a channel outport of 
Loudon, for the outward and homeward- 
bound p^issengers and miiils along the prin- 
cipal ocean-routes of the world. 
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[Coilii acted by 


There iire eight steal u-packet companies I and fro, smiling to themselves ; then they 
connected witli tlie They own nearly ! slop short, stand still, and gaze intently on 

a hundred steamers, the original cost of the vessel ; then they kiss a hand or wave a 
which w'as above six niillions sterling. The handkerchief, and restlessly walk up and 
neighhourhootl of Southampton docks is now down again. Tlic minutes spent in bringing 
crowded witli eating-houses, restaurants, the sliip fairly alongJdo seem to them hours. 

Oriental, Americai), Dock, Tenipevance, aiul At the first nioiueiit possible they make a 

Kaihvay hotels, hotels Kraiicais, and »Spanis]i rush to get on board, but are kept l)aek by 

foudas. Amongst the seamen of the Kast the custom-lioiise officers, with a bluff order 
and AVest India and American steamers, are that “ they must wait ashore until the pas- 
gival numbers of negroes, lasoai-s, creoles, sengers have landed.’* 

Arabs, mnlattoes, and qiiadioons AVheii At length tbo passengers do land, and arc 
' a couple of large mail steainei’s arrive on received with love expressed unrestrainedly 

i the sajue <lay, wiiich often lui) 'pens, the win- in open arms. Some time ago an aged suldicL* 

dows of the hotels aro to be seen crowded | arrived from the east. A peerage and 
^\Uh foreign merchants. AVost India ami j iionours awaited him in this country. Thiii- 
Amcricaii ijlantei-'^, East Imlia.i, Australian, I d^eds of people were'iii Son thamy)ton docks, 
ami Oalifoi-nian nabobs, miiilnry or naval I cheering him before be landed. They rushed 
ohicers, ami foreign oIlieiMls, V. itli their fiimi- on board, y)nsliing asirle the cUstoin-honao 
lies, drt'sst d in every w'lrietv of <*ostume. All ; oflicers to greet him. The deck was crowded, 
the.-e people are at the sail le time besieged I With much trouble, a lady succeeded in 
vigoruus'v in all their hotels ])y English, | getting close to liim, and whispered a word or 
Italian, and (.’erman street-bands. A great two into his ear. I To turned quickly round, 
many street musieiaus get tlieir broad by held her out at arm’s length, ami looked 
ydayiug before the Southanqitoii hotels on iiilenlly at her, his eyes streaming with 
packet days. Of (Hevurin baiuis there are a tears. Then he embraced her. She was a 
dozen looat(‘d in tlie town. TJiey .are im- ilanghter-iu-law, whom ho had never aeon 
ported, drilled, paid wages, and furnished before; tlie only one of bis relations able to 
with instruments by a resilient (lerinaii, Avho come near him ior the crowd. 

Is often to be seen at aVijovt distance from Somolimes the largo steam-j^acketa leave 
the pei-foriiiers, payi?ig eriiical attention to tluMloidcs, and go oat into Avhat is called the 
their music, and p'-’vhaps having an eye on strcani, a day or two ludbre they depart on 
j Iheir rteoipts. TJiis man groups the per- Ihoir voyages. When that is the case, small 
formu’s. |j?'?ii:eliint.s yon may see a baiul of steamers run to aiid from them and the ilock 
n twrlvc Avilh 7nnslc-stamis and l)ook.s, r)la\ ing <ie.ay, eai-rvlng tlu'ir mails and ]iaasengers. 

■’ choice .and diificnli ruesic bi tbro om^ hotel. Yon may always toll the line to which such 
‘I At other times such a liand is not to be found an onluanl-gcing yiaehct may belong by the- 
ji in the toAAUi ; iis membe’ s are br<>keii up into apir-arauee of the passengers. If yon sec 
i several parties, wl'o are playing before s"veral afauat Iho dock, benrileil, moustached, jim- 
hot< h Tobcas, Vllikiiises, and J.ast lb se.^i of cS'ow-hatie l gLoibnucii, Avho smoko much, 
j! Ir.iinmer. The Imnd m-rangruienls ail d(^})cnd the Amcric.'ui y^soket is about to start. If 
i upon tlie conetmtntion or dispersion of the you sec a utimbei* of thin, yiallid, bilioiis- 
i\ p.iS'ieiiLgTs, and upon the rank, taste, and Icmking j)er5*orr% wiih white chip hats, .and • 
ti Aveahh of tlio arriA'aN. accomp’Uiieil by CtiuaAa‘rous-fac(''i’ ladies, and 

li TI.(. scenes ineiileiit to the incoming and coloured women, earrisTs of babies that are 
oiii'j Ml' • of parkfts .•.I’tj of ail kinds. All neither Avhito nor black, tho AVesL India 
i! diviid ot ob .CIV, it ion is apt to be bud aside steaimn* ii aliout to get under weigh. If 
d Aviien ji iun'" aic taking leave for years of you obsor\e a minilier of Avell -dressed, 
f! children, or \> i\e? ] art troin liusb.am^s bound cle.an -shaved, herdtiiy-looking fellows, with 
' for a i»ort ik j'l.- '.ids of rnilc3,s away. It i.s the hca|).s o^’ Jiiggago, leisurely'’ going into tho 
; uirne when m ■ •C’.t relalivus aro mceling docks in cab s some tnrbaus and fezzes now 
one .anotlier fa* ih' first time, after a long and then a] peai’ing, h i.s the Kast India 
‘ absence. AAniei« a ic-meward packet enters packet that is getting up her steam: Even 
d tins kkmthainp! Cl there i.s a rn.sh the appearance of the mails Avill show to 

•! ihrougj) the <iock gate , of friends of tho pas- AAdiat ])art of tho vvoi'ld ilia ship is bound. 

J scnger.s. They have bciu waiting for the Huge lndla-rub!;er s.acks contain the Aincri- 
'isiiip jieihans for dins, tt is half-an-hour can mails ; canvas bags the AVest Indiiin 
!■ kretbro th *. huge biiik of the steanler can be ItjiLers ; and tho Kast India mail is contained 
hauled .alongside of the (piay. JAnring tin’s in variou.sly coloured boxes. 

1 time the passengers arc grouped on deck, »S(jutlianiplon mast be amine of tro.asure 
j intently lotddng for their friends on shore; for the quid-nnne. Almost t3veiy Avcck dis- 
tije friends a.shore are not less intently tinguishi*d passengers arrive there : foreign 
s ‘arching among tho passcngciw Avitli opera- monarch.^, iloy.aJ Jiengal tigers, Indian, 
ghi^se.s. " rreseiitly there are recognitions, African, and Egyptian princes, great mou- 
.Viud a kind of sacred pantomime begins. The keys, distinguished ambassadors, hippo- 
frii'uds on the. quay seem to be suffering the potamuses, alligators, gciien^ils, admirals, 
pains of Tantalus.’ They walk hurriedly to illustrious cxilc.s, Californian bei^rs, colonial 
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governors, &c. What each may have said, [ Count de Thomar, and Prime Minister of 
done, or devoured during the voyage home — j Portugal. The one had attempted to uphold 
the colour of his countenance or skin — ^what the privileges of a nation — the other, 
hotels each put up at, and full particulars it was believed, hatl attempted to desti’oy 
relating to the suites and the keepers that them. 

attended on them — all funiish abundant Two flags flying at the pier-head denote an 
material for the descriptive powers of. South- ocean steamer in sight and mailing its way 
ampion coiTespuiidents. Here, in Soulhamp- up the Southampton waters. The news 
ton, exiles wait to catch the first news from spreads through as much of the neighbour- 
abroiul, or watch the moment when they hood as feels any interest in the matter. Eay- 
can lelurn to their own countries. An windows are flung up, telescopes protruded, 
amiable-looking old man, with an English and many are the guessers as to whether it is 
face, leisurely walking about the town, with the Magilalona or tlie Croesus, — whether it 
a tiny black footman following him, is brings dollars or nuggets. J.lany a bet is 
General Kosas, the onco terrible Dictator of laid, and many an anxious knot of people 
ijuenos Ayres. Espartero and Count de hastens to tho docks to have the question 

Thoniar stoppe<l Imre until the time arrived settled. A Jorsey packet, laden with troops 

whoJi they could safely return to the for tho army of the Cast, is at the moment 

Peninsula. | being hauled alo 2 ig.>ide tlie wharf, the mili- 

The iC I ug of Portugal ; the Scindian princes; tary band playing, The (drl L Left Tlchind 
Ibrahim l‘a(‘ha ; Ha mi Paclia; Ncpaiilese', JMc. Dili, for onco, soldiers and deserted 
.Persian, and Turkish ambassadors ; the Itajahs damsels j ass unheeded; — the iivar in tho 
of Surat and Coorg ; the Oukos of Oj)orto and East is forgotten in tho interest excited by 
Cobourg : tho son and g«*jin(lson of Tippoo the steamer from the West. 

Saib, called tlie Tiger of My sore ; the son of Par out upon the \vat(‘vs a pull* of smoko 
liunjeet Singh, surnamed the Lion of Lahore ; and a black hull of a ship arc perceptible, 
l.oiiis Kossuth ; Orista ami Paredes, the and v/e are told the shi]) is tho Magdalena 
banished Pjesidentri of Mexico ; Count de from the West fiidies and tlie Pacific. In an 
Thoinar, the expatriated Prime Minister of incredibly short space of time the gigantic 
l*ortugal ; Guizot ; and many iiioro with whoso ; Mag«1alena Jms swept up to the dock- heads, 
names Europe is familiar, have landed at j and is making her stately eiitr.-iiice within the 
Southampton. Many come on errands of friend- : pool. She floats j)ast the spot where Canute 
ship or homage, bringing costly juvseiits for 'is said to have onco seated himself; and, 
the Queen. J>Uhky princLS from farther Ind sending forth volumes of steam and gigantic 
come to see the lainf cf tlie ]H‘ople who have puHs and groans about tho paddle-wheels, 
subjugated mig.hiy empires in the East, or enters the docks. A score or two of shorc- 
to crave iiicnjased aliow.auee from mercliauts men holloa to a score or two of sailors ; and, 
who fire kings in Hindustan. Some of those after a gieat deal of hard swearing, coaxing, 

\isitor,s come to make of our island .*i plat- i and slruggliiig, tlioy have lassoed the oceau 

lorm from v/hich to scatter abroad winged monster by tlie means of hempen ropes, then. 
A. ords, tliat they may shrike kings on their ' thc}' ]^a.ss lioavic'r cables round the capstans 
thrones or raise up natious from the dust, and tl;o ship is made a prisoner. 

Otliers, again, sock in this countjy only I have come down lo the Dock with the 

shelter from the rage of princes or of peoples. ex])eciation perhaps of getting on board and 
The contrast between tin; ways in which witnessing a scene of the Avildest confuaioii 
.‘<ome of these men Jiave been received at and disorder. 1 find nothing of the kind. 1 
fcjouthampton is very singular. A few step upon the I^tagdalona’s clean white deck, 
years since a Gibraltar m:iil-]iackcfc ai-rived ami may sup})ose, if 1 like, that I am on 
at that port, and twenty thousand ])eopIc board the vessel outwai-d bound, ready 
congregated in tiie docks to receive one cleaned for her voyage to Sfc. Thomas's. But, 
of its passengers. Ifuhdreds w'C])u for looking towards tln^ saloon, I ])(‘rceivo groups 
joy at tho sight of iiiiii. Strong men of sun-iiurnt passengers lounging as only 
fought for the honour of drawdng his Indi.an iesi»Ients know' how' to lounge on 
chariot. All business Avas sirspemled in the couches and settoes. Eonv of them a]ipear to 
town. No ancient comjnerov entering the be at all anxious abr*ut landing, and the 
capital of his country with the spoils of ladies, .at any ivit seem to be more intent 
.armies and kingdoms ever had a greater upon their shawls and Jaiis than ou the pro-® 
Avelcornc. I’Jie next Gihraltar packet tli.at spect of Eritish grouiul s<t near them. Among 
arriveil contained a passenger wdio emerged the more languid groujrs are some huge 
ste.althily from the forc-cabiu. No oue wel- be.arded men wuo may have been spending a 
coined him. The Custom IFouse officers dozen years amongst the Mexican wars, or at 
rudedy ransacked his one carpet-bag. Eoth the Californian gold- liehls, or in the Peruvian 
of these passengers Avero penniless but dis- silver mines, tliey look so savage and so reck- 
tinguislied exiles, personally unknown to tho less of appearance. Meanwhile tlie necessary 
people of Southampton. Eut one of them work is being done quickly, though quietly, 
was knoAvu as^Louia Kossuth, the Hungarian on deck. Fifteen minutes after the mooring^ 
Patriot ; tl^ other was Costa 'Cabral, the of tlie vessel, there remains scarcely one of 
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I ]iei* crew aud officers on board. Tlie fires 
^ are out, and the engine-room looks as snug 
and empty as though there had been no work 
doing in it for a week. The steward’s depart- 
ment is in perfect order, every plate and de- 
canter in its place, and left in charge of a 
cud<lv servant. Not a loose rope lies about 
the deck, which, forwards, is as elean and 
still as a churchyard. Here an<l there a 
sailor or stoker may be seen i)i clean attire 
.‘ilioulcleriiig a bundle of pinc-ap]dos or a few 
cocoa-nuts, and making quietly for shore. 
The passengers have glideil on shore with 
little bustle, in most cases, ainl those wdio 
have been met by friends are stirred out of 
their listlessness. I take another stroll up 
tiie saloon — there is still a deputy stewardess 
with a cmldy servant or two hanging about 
the tables and the lamps. The stewardess 
standing ncjir one of the cahin-doors, ami 
looking in, as T pass her; I also peep through 
the half-open door. 

On the floor of the cabin sits a pale, melan- 
< holy man holding in his arms a young child 
Y\’ho seems nearly I’cady for the shroud. The 
tabin is bestrewn with valuables of all kinds, 
and fitted with every comfort and elegance, 
yet the father’s thoughts are evidently far 
from the scene that 1 had been previously 
w'atching. His boxes of silver ingots from 
Peru have been taken ashore uiiwatched, 
unnoticed, by liini. Panning his little ])atient 
with a ])]ume of feathers, he sits on the 
cabin-floor to await the arrival of the 
surgeon, who has gone in search of an invalid- 
carriage -with easy springs. 'I’ho fruit of 
a life-tiino, the amassed treasures of the 
southern miners, cannot claim a thought from j 
him while liis helj>less daughter is there 
iitediiig all his care. Tliese are the last pas- 
sengers who quit the MaLolalena. I 

Two more flags run up the mast on the ! 
])ier, indicating the approach of another ofl 
Pie large sea-going steamers. Tliis time it 
ih a vessel belonging to the General Screw 
Steam Shipjang (‘ompauy — the Creesus — 
a noble steam-ship on the auxiliary screw 
principle, and bound from the Australian 
colonics. No sooner had she been caught in 
the huge ro]H; nooses iiiirig oveV her sides, 
quarters, an- 1 boAvs, and coaxed alongside the 
quay, than I am on board. Here, also, all 
is fresh, clean, and orderly ; but in no time 
there is also bustle and activity enough. No- 
body had two seconds to spare. How diffe- 
rent the aspect ot the saloon ! It is astir with 
< restless energy. Shaggy -headed, long-bearded 
fellows, with hands hardened by use of pan, 
cradle, and pick, look as frank, and free, ami 
lionest as the weather-beaten but more 
reasonably-clad and smoothly shorn Austra- 
lian fjinuers near them. any arc the ques- 
tions asked of the shore-folk about the war, 
and about the price of wool. Many aii anxious 
gladdened look is cast on the town aud the 
townspeople crowding to the dock to welcome 
tlie Australian diggers. Energetic are their 


recognitions of their fnends, sturdy the liam.l- 
shakiiigs, hearty the kisses. 

Tlie next steamer in is a paddle-ship, .from 
the Brazils. The most interesting group on 
boanl this ship is a party of liberated Africiins 
— slaves freed by the iiistru mentality of our 
cruizers, who liave come to this country for 
information and enlightenment. As black jis 
midnight, wdth brilliant skins, white teeth, 
and curly hair, this dusky party is grouped 
near the paddle-boxes, full of curiosity. Ac- 
customed to see only blacks engaged in labour, 
they are not a little amazed to see so many 
white luen shouldering huge boxes, trunks, 
and porlinanteaus, and running with them 
over the ship's side to the quay. At length 
their own time for moving arrives, and catcli- 
ing up their small bundles of worldly goods 
they follow their guide to the shore, and 
tlience to the railway station, as mechani- 
cal Iv as ihongli moved by the action of a 
spell. 

The day is so far spent when the next 
steamer is signalled that she has to be brought 
up at the buoy on the river, where’ she lies all 
night. Tills vessel — the Ripon — brings an 
fiidian prince and an Egyptian hippopotamus. 
I thcrefoi*e accept the oiler of the siqieriiiteii- 
(lent of the Ren insular and Oriental Company, 
who is on the point of going on board, atid 
take a .seat in his boat. Tlie night is pitcliy 
dark. As we approach the sleainer the distant 
glimmer of the luany flickering lights takes a 
j brighter and distincter shape. Oark forms 
can be seen passing before the lights. A 
strain of wild music breaks upon our ears as 
we ascend the ship’s side and tread her deck. 
It conies from below, and is mingled with the 
sound ot strange voices singing in some nn- 
known tongue an oriental chant. For in the 
saloon a stately company is assembled listen- 
ing to the strange oriental music and eastern 
I ditty of some of the Rajah’s people — he him- 
self sitting apart on half-a-dozen feather-beds, 
and screened olffrorn the herd with fifty yards 
of silken curtain. Bengal indigo planters, 
Bombay mcrehanls, Madras civilians, and 
military officers from the north-west pro- 
vinces, are reclining in all sorts of attitudes, 
while the little Hindoo band sends forth its 
wild air from a lute and an instrument partly 
guitar and pautly Jew’s-harp. 
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Wcsterlcif?}i, Jan. 3, 1853. 

IJeah Dick, — If you are crowing over us 
because you are seeing fine sights in London 
every day, you may leave ott*. AVe may have 
our sights too, for anything you know ; such 
a sight art 3^ou never saw here ; sucli a sight 
as you certainly will not see in Loudon. We 
are going to liave such soldiering as never 
was seen since the last war, my lather saj'^s. 
We are going to have a militia training at 
Elwich. All the Ranipshiro militia — they 
say nearly a thousand men ; and not one of 
tliein, except the poachers, ever handled a 
gnu. It will be rare fun — won’t it ? Even the 
g(‘utlenicn don’t choose to be wor.se soldiers, 
they say, than the clodhoi)]K'r.s. So they are 
going to form themselves into a volunteer 
rille conijiany ; my father and all. Tie says 
the high sheriff of the county ought to set the 
example ; so there he will be, iu a day or two, 
learning his drill like the rest. It is very 
provoking that, as I have grown so fast, I 
hi'wc not grown just two inches moi’e ; for 
then I might have got in among the rifles. 
However, lialf a dozen of us hereabouts mean 
to make ourselves into a junior cor])S ; al- 
though they do threaten to call us the 
“ short sixes.” ^ j 

The most provoking fellow amongst us is our 
parson. I To dined here after service yesterday, 
and told my father that he was very willing 
to preach that men must defend their country 
and their homes ; but that he thought they 
could do that without all this business of 
training. He struck his breast, and said his 
power, and the strength of his arm, lay 
there : and that he and his neighbours would 
undertake to stop any invading army when 
their wives and children were in question. 1 
saw my mother could liardly hel}) laughing. 
She was thinking of him, in such a cfise, 
leading out all the farm people who never 
were shoulder to shoulder in their lives. He 
said he would pit Ned Larry against any 
Russian that will ever come this way : but 
my fiither said that you would not find a 
hundred men in Englaml of Ned Barry’s size 
and strength ; yet even he might bo made 
worth twice as much after a good drilling. 

But about the officers. Wo all wanted the 
colonel ofthe forty-second Fencibles, who comes 


over from the garrison at Rampling for the 
duty, to come and stay here ; and the major, and 
the three captains too. Wc still think the high. ' 
sheritf’s tlie proper quarters for them ; but the 
colonel — Sir Henry Arundel — thinks he ought 
not to be even six miles from the county town. 

So we are not to have the fun ; at least, only a 
dinner or two, and a ball. The officers are 
actually going to the Warner Arms for the 
whole time. Tliey say their work will be 
very hard, and they shall be done up too 
much to be good comiiany ; and besides, they 
choose to be near at hand in the evenings, in 
case of anything going Avrong ; and that they 
may see that the men go to school properly. 
Those bumpkins are actually to go to evening 
school — that is, if they will ; but it is my 
belief they won’t, and nobody can force them. 
You should liave heard how some of the 
people were talkiiig in the churchyard. Ned 
BaiTy, for one, did not know Avho the enemy 
were, though he felt sure there was one 
corning — Rooshan or French, or somebodj’ — 
to take AVesLerleigh, ami burn down our 
house. Then, there were several who fancied 
the new militia were to bo sent to Waterloo 
again to fight j and poor old Goody Brice fell 
into such a tremble, they look her home 
instead of into the church. She thought the 
press-gang had come. All night, she kept call- 
ing out that the press-gang was at the door. 

A fine compliment to Sir Henry Arundel ! 

Your alFectiouato brother, I 

W. Warner. 

Janiwry 5. 

Dear Dick, — He Is here — Sir Henry Arun- 
del. He wauled some information from my 
father, so he w;i3 persuaded to give us one 
day and night. He is a confoundedly line 
fellow, 1 think ; and so does mamma ; but 
my father laughs, and only says he should 
not wonder if he is ; only he might be a little • 
loss saucy. We Avent to meet him — ^my father 
and I — at the Hillside Junction, two stages 
farther than Avheie Ave left the carriage. 

Ho did not appear, and we were thinking 
about dinner, what a mess it would be 
if he did not come ; Avlien, after the train 
had begun to move, up he came riding 
as if there Avas no hurry, and his servant 
Avith two other liorses, just as cool. He ac- 
tually stopped the train, by sheer impudence. 
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There .was a fellow in the second class — a 
demagogue my father thinks — who declared 
that Prince Albert himself shouhl not do sucli 
a thing. I’he man preached and stormed oat 
of the window, and shook his cotton unihrella 
at Sir Henry, and shouted to the guard and 
the stntion-iuaater, and ins'stod upon going 
on. i\nd there sat Sir llciiry on his horse, 
with his moustaches all so dandified, and as 
lino a looking fellow as ever you saw — six 
leot high, and a soldier every inch of him. 
He seemed neither to hear nor see the man 
shaking his umbrella ; and in we all got. He 
did not carry his point about his hoi'ses,liow- 
ever. The train could not wait for them. Hut 
what a fellow to train our bumpkins ! If his 
major and his captains arc like him, uo shall 
Uavo the oddest regiment on Llie common that 
ever -was scrn. 

Tliis morning early, we ilircc gentlemen 
rode round the iieiglibourliooil to see wdiat 
the militia material is like. AVo spoke 
to almost every man we met, and Sir Henry 
talked ca})ilally to them ! t can’t describe 
it ; but they seemed to understand him, 
which you know is a rare thing xvitli 
strangers, and even wiili us. They all under- 
stand that everybody that has a mind to be 
in it, is to meet on Elvvich common to- 
morrow morning at nine, whatever the 
weal H«r may be. AVlicn one man pulled Jiis 
fori'loek, ami supposed the gentleman w'ould 
not stand out in the rain, Sir Henry .sliow'ed 
his white teeth under his moustaeho in a 
smile, and told tlie man that old soldiers like 
himself, ^^ho had served in snow and ice one 
season, and in a place as hot as an oven the 
next, did not tliiiil: much of the rain on 
Elwicli Common. He should he there all 
day for three weeks, if it rained thumhr- 
claps ; and there his men w'ould be also. He 
marlied out Ne<l Pai-ry at once, as wo said 
boloreband that he would, lie sai<l he was 
a man for tlio (Jnanls — six fei't four, and no 
less. Aly father beckoned to Ned ; and we 
tliougiit that when Sir Henry sawhi.s round, 
red, good-tempered face and how ho ilnng his 
feet before him wlieu he Avalked, as if he 
!! w’anted to kiek tliem off, we should hear no 
I more of ^ed being lit for a (.fiiarilsniaii, 
j| However, we A\ere luistaken. Sir Henry 
! told 113 thathov.^s .sure the man’s muscles 
I were like whipcon'l, and that he had the 

1 .soldier iu him. JIc < nly wanted to be taught 
{ to stand and walk, lie sMi-l. Yet, was thei'e ever 
such a big baby as NimI ] Sir Henry went on to 
^ say that that was, in his opinion, the case with 
our people generally. Jle knew that some; 
of liis brother olliccrs, wlnsn we should meet 
to-morrov/ were of a dith'vent o]»iiiion ; bc- 
1 lieving that nothing could make us a mili- 
lary nation. Ho did not snpjjose tli'e last 
test of n.i,Uonal ]icril would ever ho a])plied; 
but, if it should he, he believcfl the Knglisli 
would turn out to he quite as mililary as any 
other nation, under tlie sanlo exi»emiitiiro of 
trouble and money. I wiis so plea.'.cd to lieav 


this, that I pushed on niy pony, and came up 
beside Sir Henry and told him I was sure I 
could be a soldier, for one. Unluckily, I 
got a little too close, and my pony made a 
plunge, and splashed Sir Henry : and O 
dear ! the look he gave me ! Ho swerved a 
little out of my way, and glanced down ujion 
me as fi’om a hill top, without saying a word. 
It was just like the Avay w*e step aside from a 
snail. It made my blood tingle, T can tell you. 
There’s the dinner bell ; and Sir Henry 
leaves us before night. I wdll keep this oiien, 
to tell you to-morrow how the first drill 
goes off. 

January 6*. 

As for how the first day went off one 
hardly’’ knows what to say. It was not the 
least like w'hat I tiiought ; and y^ot we have 
liad some fun too. Tliere’.s my’^ father .sound 
aslei’p after dinner, and I am rather drowsy' 
myself. Mamin.a says it shows wliaL the 
fatigue must have been. And there was the 
cold too ; and I never w'as more famished in 
my life. It was very good fun, after all. Wo 
got our breakfast .and were off before it was 
ipiite daylight. It was a hitter moriuiig. 
The oflicers were on the common, all ready' 
when we left our horses at the inn. It was 
.something like market diiy at Elwich, only 
tliut the fiii'iiicrs were not there ; but their 
labourers instead. In tlic^y came, by all the 
streets, shambling along, .some in thick h.ob- 
nailod shoes, and some witli their feet lied 
up for w'antof shoes. Some had thoir smock- 
frocks clean and tidy ; but many had old 
coals full of Indes ; and several c:,Tue in their 
waistcoats, witliout any coat at all. I over- 
heard Captain llcdsliam say to the M.ajorlhat 
it was absurd to set nine hinulretl .'lucli 
follows before them, and ox'pocL officers to 
make soldiev.s of such clodpolo.s. Ifowevoi’, 
tlicy must do their <luty, with whaLever 
disgust. So, to work tliey went. 

There were six serg'oanLs ; and eiiougli 
they' had to do with that liel|)]<‘S.s crowd, 
who only pulled their forelocks, and could 
not undcrslaiul .anybody wlio s])oke quickly 
and .‘^harply', nor answer a (Question directly', 
nor liold up their lie.ad.*^, nor stand in a 
lino, nor do anything they were bill. Our 
“short .sixes” did not cut quite such a 
figure as that, luckily'. I was glad to .see 
our parson there ; .and I could not help ark- 
iiig him whether he really would undei-(ako 
to .stop .an iiiv.asion with this sort of army'. 
Of course, he laid his hand on his breast, and 
said tlierc was iuspiratiou there, and so on. 
Stuff and nonsenee ! 

Well, I stayed to see how they went to 
work before 1 coilected our junior corps. 
Tlie people were divided among the 
sergeants, and set iii a liiu', and made to 
hold up their hcjuls and straighten th.eir 
arms by their sides, .and practise the goo.se 
Rtej). And mightily like gc,ese some of them 
lt)C.ked. It was the oddest sight to see INod 
Harry' — the tallest and higgesUman on the 
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common— working away at the goose step : 
— no, not quite the oddest ; for there was 
father, in anotlier part of tlie common, 
with all the country gentlemen for miles 
round, and the cream of the Elwich young 
men, all volunteers for the llitle Company, 
goose-stepping away, just like the bumpkins. 

Talking of devoting one’s self for one’s 
country’s good — nobody has such fine 
tilings to say as Johnny List the little 
tailor. As all tl^ese nine hundred men have 
to bo clothed as soldiers, you may suppose 
Johnny is busy. He has got together a 
lot of old uniforms, wliicli will do to begin 
with ; and he and the other tailors promise 
that every man shall have a coat on his back 
in ten days or a fortnight. They say little 
Johnny looked up at Ned in despair ; but 
the idea struck liim that it was a case for 
making two coats into one ; and he boasts 
that he w ill sit up all night, and so shall his 
aiiprentice, for their country’s good. The 
other tailors in the town say the same thing ; 
only, Johnny is the mtin for making a fuss. 
I hope the shoemakers are as patiiotic, for 
their work is wanted as much as any. 

There’s my father waking up, and here 
comes tea — so good-bye ; for I shall not be 
able to keep awake after tea. And 1 don’t 
promise to write so hoou again. Mamma’s 
love, and papa’s and mine. 

your aifoctiouate broliier, 
Willie NVaiiner. 

■\Vcstciloigh, JmiiKiry 25tlu 

Dear Dick, — I am alVaid you are in a 
horrible ijas-siou with nio that 1 have written 
you no more accounts of our drill : but I 
should like to see wlu-iher you could have 
done it — that’s all. I never was so busy in 
my life ; and you may ask luy father 
whether I was not dog-tired (and he too) 
every night but Sundays. And on Sundays, 
you know, it was only ])ropcr to go in in the 
evenings and help tlie oilicers witJi the men’s 
reading and singing, aiul all that. Y^ou 
would never believe how the fellows got 
on in school — ;ju.Mt in these tliree weeks. 
Some of them who could only scrawl before, 

‘ have been writing letters to their friends, 
ami most of them can read their Testament 
.and the ne\vs])apcr ; and those w^ho cannot 
have yet made a beginning, so as to bo ready 
to get on when they come again in April. 
The Elwich people not only invited the officers 
to the reading-room, but all the men — ^the 
whole nine liundred — to the Mechanics’ 
Institute. And there w(j had lectures in the 
great room and the newspaper read aloud ; 
and two or three times some popular stories, 
for the sake of those w'ho could not read for 
tlieniselvcs. Tnen, they were all treated to 
the thealve one night. That was after they 
had all got their rod coals ; and the pit 
looked ns it never looked before. A good 
deal of all ths’s was planned by the towns- 
people, who had been in a panic about the 


disorder they were told there would be, 
when nearly a tliousand fellows were brought 
in, to tipple together as soon as they v^ere 
off the common. And how many cases of 
drunkenness do you suppose there were in 
the whole three weeks? Why, two. No 
more, I assure you. No wonder the general 
said this morning— () I forgot, you don’t 
know about him yet. Well, as to the Sun- 
days. I rode in to spend them at Elwich, 
as a good many other people did. It was such 
a fine sight to see the militia come into the 
great church, looking more like soldiers each, 
time, aud, at tlie last, able to sing the 
Hundredth Psalm exceedingly well. Only 
think ! it was barely three weeks since they 
had huddled together on the common, like 
a flock of wet sheep ; without a red coat, or 
a flag, or a drum, or anything soldierly about 
them. And now their band is really worth 
hearing, and the ladies of the county have 
presented them with colours, and they 
march into church like a regular regiment. 
The old high roof echoes again with their 
tread. It is a fine sight, I can tell you. 

But you don’t believe it, perhaps. “ Not a 
bit,” you say. Well : (Jeiieral Pelter (in com- 
mand at the gan'isoD, you know) did not know, 
any more tlian what to make of what he 
heard. He was too much of a gentleman, of 
course, tos/iy lie flid not believe his own officers ; 
so he declared ho should come to see with his 
own eycfs, what Sir Henry and his officers had 
really done in creating tiio Jlumpsliire militia, 
ile came — ^he saw — and they conquered,— 
and I question whether such a speech was 
ever spoken as lie made this raoniing. 

The general would not let us have a dinner 
Jicro for him, though he slept here. He wanted 
to see the men in the evening ; so ho went 
round and talked with them, and looked at 
their copy-books, aud conversed with tlie most 
inleliigeiit of them about the county. He told 
us 'when we vrere on the way home that the 
thing that surprised him was tlie soldierly 
bearing of tlu* men, in so very short a time. 
There was nothing of that billy puzzled stare 
that one sees in rustics when a stranger speaks 
to them ; they spring to attention, as lie 
says ; aud they really scarcely drawl at all 
ill their answers. If they rigmai'ole, you 
can stop it at once, aud got an answer. 
The Major and Captain HcJsliam came hero ' 
with him ; and Ave heard them toll all about 
it ; — ^tliat is, as well as they could speak ; for 
they are both as hoarse as the wind on ihe^ 
common which niaiio lljom so, — and hoiTibly ' 
tired, too. Tlie general says it is time they^ 
were going back 1o their wives to get nursed. 
You know what the weather has been. It 
has been blowing and snowing, or sleeting, or 
raining aliiiosl. every day ; but on they Avent 
—officers and unm, from daylight till dark, 
Avith very little rest between. 1 must tell you 
though, that some help came after the fii-st 
week. TAveiity-foiir men from the forty-second 
Fencibles pushed on the business famously. 
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Still, with all that, the "eneral said he was 
full of curiosity to see what liad really been 
done in three weeks. When 1 looked out at 
daybreak this morning it was snowing. I 
never liated snow so much before ; for I knew 
that a multitude of pcojde meant to go to the 
parade; — mothers, and wives, and sisters, 
partly to see the sight, and partly to get the 
men home with their pay in their pockets, in- 
stead of its being Avasted at the public-house. 

And there they were, though the snow 
WAS two inches deep on the common, and of 
course, much deeper in the lanes. Our parson 
Avas there, ready to make us admire his pro- 
phecies, Avhen we should see the fellows .stag- 
gering drunk, and all that. It was the best 
fun in the world to see him. You know, he 
likes to show his height and so moves about 
slowly, like a battering-tower on wheels. 
Several times to-day he got ciitiingled amon^ 
the companies, and was driven this way and 
that. He got confused, and could not make up 
his mind Avhat to do, and what call to attend 
to. You may be sure Ave quizzed him. My 
father asked what he thought noAV of training 
and discipline, in case of invasion ; because it 
seemed that if each of us Avent on his own 
hook before the enemy, avo might trip one an- 
other up, and lay ourselves Ibw rather than 
the foe. The Doctor acknowledged that irabi- 
iiig'gives readiness and a certain sort of poAver: 
but he shook Jiis head about the scenes Ave 
were to see to-uiglit. 

By this time the felloAva were at their 
manual exercise. IIow delighted the child- 
ren were, to be sure ! — and the Avouieu, 
too ! The babies did not like it, though — 
poor little red-nosed things ! They did not 
know their fathers in llieir red coats, and 
Avould not go to them afterwards. Even the 
elder children stared as if their daddies had 
groAA’ii taller, or become gentlemen. Ned 
Harry’s fiice Avill alw.nys be the same ; but 
you .should see liini walk noAV\ lie was the 
larg(*st niau on the common to-day ; and it 
was the drollest thing to see the little tailor 
follow him about, wanting to stitch up a hole 
— of all things to do at a re Anew ! The fact 
is, Ned has grown stout under good rations, 
and what is lo him moderate exercise ; and 
the coat which Avas made out of two is 
already too small. 

The rnarcliiiig in quick time was \'cry 
good ; and they dciployed and formed square, 
and seemed, to say tlie IniLh, so like real 
soldiers, that some pco])lo I know would not 
see tlie difference. And real soldiers they 
may be, one of these days. You need not 
laugh, for the General himself said so. At 
the end, he made them form sipiare, and 
addressed them. It was a grand speech, as 
I told you. Yon Avill see it in the neAVS- 
papers ; so I need only say that he declared 
he could not have believed on any tc.stiinony 
blit his own eyes, that such things could 
liave been done in the time ; that he should 
report personally to the Secretary of State 


the wonderful efRciency already of the Hamp- 
shire militia ; and that he only hoped he 
might see the regiment one day under his 
command. There’s for you ! You might 
have heard the cheering miles off, for the 
men have lc;u*ned to cheer too. Captam 
Hclsham told the General — I heard him 
myself — that he had learned a lesson. 
He little thought ever to see nine hun- 
dred bumpkins |)ass three weeks in liard 
fag and school instruction, without breaking 
off* into vice or disorder — ready to learn 
obedience, and everything else, and capable 
of being brightened up as these men were. 
He was now convinced tliat we were a 
military nation, if Ave only desired it. And 
then the General complimented my father 
and his volunteers for their zeal; for their 
company will turn out an uncommonly fine 
one. Then wo came home. The Doctor 
would not come with us, thinking it his duty 
to stay at Elwich to discountenance the vice 
that Avas sure to folio av the breaking up. 
However, he came in before avc had done our 
soup. The men had all gone home, and he 
did not see any move vice than usual ; so ho 
wisely came to us for the advantage of the 
General’s conversation. 

How tired I am ! I may say so ; for all 
these officers said they were. And now, we 
h.ave only to Aviiit, as aaxU as we can, till 
April ; and then, at it again ! Hun*a ! for 
the Eampsliire Militia ! 

Your affectionate brother, 

W. Wauxer. 

P.S.— You Avill be asking about the short 
sixes ; so I had better tell you that we 
decided to put oft’ the scheme. We could not got 
[ on very Avell without officers to drill us ; 
and Hob Vickers and Harry would not obey 
me, for anything I could say; and it was 
bitterly cold that first day. 

EDAVAllD BARRY TO NANCY JESSOP. 

Elwich, July 10th. 

My dear Nan,— -I don’t know what you 
will say to seeing this letter, instead of your 
Ned himself : but none of us know what is 
ill store for us ; and I little thought, when ’ 
you kindly Avalked part of the way with me 
this day month, that I should have to go so 
much further before we met again. Noav 
don’t let that dear heart of yours flutter, 
in any fear that Ned is going to desert 
you. No such thing. Only, I must not 
desert my service — my duty to my (lueen 
and country. 1 must, for a time, go furtlier 
from you, but only to be yours more than 
ever when I come again — ^yours as fast locked 
as the ])arsou can make us. And now 1 mus 
tell you how this came about. First, how- 
ever, you need not think that anybody 
knows now what I Avrite to yon. That 
used to bo the drawback, you said; and 
sorry and ashamed 1 was to behind you 
in the arts of reading and writingi^and afraid 
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of being parted because I could say but little home, and take my family the Lord knows 
to you without my penman knowing all I where, you are much mistaken ; but if I am ^ 
said. But I have attended school as regularly ordered to go, go I wUl ; and so will you, 
as drill; and if you can read what I say, my whether you like it or not. (By this we 
love, it will be a great recompense to me ; and suppose there is soniethiiig in the wind, for a 
what the pleasure is to me to be conversing further movement by and oy ; but at present 
with you now, it would take more than this it is to Eampling.) I am ordered to keep you 
sheet would hold to tell. in a good state of discipline ; and you 

You know we have now had two pe- may take your oaths I’ll do it, fair or foul ; 
riods of drill, of twenty-eight days eacli, but never foul if I can do it by fair. Mind, 
since the first which gained us so much I shall often blow you up, sky high. You 
credit to begin with. That credit was mainly often see me well blown up when I have 
owing to the officers, we all know ; but the not deserved it ; and you’ll often see it again ; 
effect was astonishing — ^not only as to the and when you see me give an answer, then 
numberofrecruits, but as to their endeavours. I’ll give you leave to do the same to me, — 
111 April, there were no less than eleven and not till then,” says he. Now, we’ve all 
hundred and sixty-six under arms ; and the stuck together like bricks and mortar,” says 
new fellows worked and worked, and tried he; "and you have earned ,an honourable 
and tried, till, at the end of the time, name for good conduct. Just take an old 
there was really scarcely any difference soldier’s advice. You can’t be rich do-nothing 
between the new levy and the first. 1 fellows ; but if you inarch off this ground to- 
told you that no men could fag harder morrow, determined to do your best and be 
than we did in those winter three weeks ; obedient, you may he a jolly, united, soldicr- 
aud when I said it I thought it : but in like set of Hampshire lads, sure of a good bed, 
April I saw ourselves outdone- This last a good dinner, and clothing; and now and, 
time, it has been liner than ever ; and the hereafter your officers will do their best to 
Commander himself said that the heat of ns reward your conduct. If any of you prefer 
were nearly fit for the lino. Don’t be afraid being miserable,” says he, " you can be so, by 
Nanny. We are not in the line yet ; and taking the trouble to kick out viciously ; 
you know 1 volunteered to the militia., and I and you will liave tbe satisfa«tiou of making 
must go through with it ; and the militia me,” says he, " the most miserable dog among 
can’t go out of the country. Well, this morn- you. But 1 know you too well, and I like you 
iug there was news for us. Tliero was to be a too well,” says lie, "to think sucli a thing 
sefcction made of six hundred and fifty of the ])ossible. So, three cheers for the Queen and 
best of us to be embodied for lasting service — the Koynl liampsliire ! ” Such was what 
in England, of course : and do you know, Nan, our captain said, my Nan ; and you maybe 
they picked me out the very first ; ou account sure we all cheered, from the bottom of our 
of my size, no doubt. lu the morning we are hearts. 

off to Rampling, for garrison duty, I will The high sheriff and his lady, and the 
let you know when I know myself; and young gentlemen, were on the common to- 
mcaiitime I will just tell you what hap- day. I am sure they will bear witness, or 
pened to-day. • tell you anything I may have left out. I am 

I wonder whether my face looked as blank certain IMrs. Warner will not object to satisfy 
as some I saw on the coriiniou. T don’t deny you, under the circumstances. Till we meet, 
that it came like a weight upon my heart, my o>vii Nan, I am your faithful 
my going so far from you ; and 1 have a fear Ned Baruy. . 

that this letter may have the same effect 
U])Oii you. But consider, my dear, how poor August 14tli. 

our fortunes must have been if I had con- Mr ow'n Nan, — You could not tliiiik I 
tinned always a mere labourer at Westorleigh, had forgotten to write — I trust you fur that, 
with such wages as they give in our county. You will see how it is if I begin wJierc I left 
I can but come hack to that, if nothing better off* in my last letter. I did not sleo]) very well 
offers ; but now I have two trades instead of that night after finishing my letter — ^it was 
one, with the chance of distinguishing my- 'sucli a thought that I was guiiig to march j 
self ; and when I think of you at home, I feel further away from you next morning, 
as if I should be able to do so. Seeing some And when we were to start, it was such 
of my comrades look blank, our Commander weather — hot, and foggy, and raining — • 
desired us to form in stpjare, each company, that not many of the hliwicli peojile came 
and hear Avhat our captains had to say. out to bid us good-bye. Euur-and-twenty 
Our captain, Uelsham, said to my com])any. miles had we to trudge in that weather, and 
"My good lads,” says he, “We are all iu for not a man straggled. If you call that a 
! it now, and wherever you go, I’ll go ; but good beginning, I'll tell you how it partly 
I don’t know where that will be, 'and it in no was. Our officers are trumps, and not least 
use caring. You won’t make your fortunes,” the colonel, Sir Henry Arumiel. He said at 
says he, “ for a soldier’s pay is small enough, night he hoped to meet us all refreshed and 
I wish it was^more,but they won’t alter it by stout iu the morning. And so he did — ^not a 
what 1 wish. * If you fancy I like to leave my man missing. If there had been any desertion 
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it would have been that night : but I hope hundred and thirty-six of us to relievo the 
Englishmen know their duty and their minds Fenciblea of the whole garrison duties of the 
too well to offer for the militia and then run town and dockyard. Wo may say now, 
off when they are really wanted. We went “ Whatever t he regulars do we will do.” 
on the railway that day, and in the afternoon There is a rumour that Prince Albert is to 
arrived — not at the garrison, as wo sup- review us. And here I must stop for this 
posed, for we had not learned the diitj", but lime. I believe 1 shall have more time for 
at the b.ii racks on the other side the har- the pen now ; and if so, you will soon find 
bour. It is partly the barracks that have it out, for to write to you is the beat pleasure 
made us so busy. We had none of us lived of your faithful Ned Bahry. 

anywlicre but iu our own poor places at P.S. — If Cloody Eriee still worries about 

home, except at Ehvich, where everything the press-gang, you may teJl her I understand 
was (lone for us, in the way of our meals and the press-gang has gone over to the enemy, 
the like. We all had to learn liow to live in N. B. 

barracks. And, to be snio, the neatiicss 

required would ])lcfise you, Naii, if ever you The War-stcamcr, Rampling Harhour, 

should be a soldier’s vvife, allowed to bo April 23rd, 1354. 

with your husband thoro. Tiiou, bcsules all My beloved Nax , — 1 am afraid I .am 
the fuss about our ways, all day long, there but a faint-hearted fellow, after all. JMind, 
is the parade, of course, and a vau’y line one ; nobody says so but I myself ; and what I 
for, do you know, our comjKiuies have inean is this : that 1 a?n uneasy about how 
already been brigaded with the liners. We you may take tlie news I have now to send, 
hold up our heads, [ assure you; and no Yet this is making you faiiit-liearted, which 
shajubling fellow is allowed to get off with 3*^011 never were before, and so I hope you 
’*‘0, weVe only militia.” \Ye put him down will not he now, wliciil have to tell 3^011 liiat 
with saying that whatever tlic Guai’ds do I am going a long w’ay off and into the 
Ave’ll do. 'J'here will be no mistake about dangers of battle. Now, when i told 3*011 in 
that. Of cour.se, we ai'e practising firing, the autumn that I was going to bo soldier for 
and that lakes a great dojil of time, all the good, you look the news just as [would wish, 
more because Sir Henry Ai'undel has offered 1 knew vei*y well in Ojtuher, on that day when 
two silver medals fur jmzcs lor tli(3 two be.st our commaiulcr told us tJnifc one hundred and 
shots; and wo are all as eager as can be ’ fifty yoluiitoers wen) wanted for tl»e regulars, 
about that, as is natural. Then, much of | that if you hadheen Uiero, and had seen how 
the duty is new — sentry and garrison duty ; 1 hundreds stepped out to oiler themselves, you 
for woaro to guard the dockvTirds and fortili- 1 would not Inivo had me, the strongest man oil 
cations. I hope my writing will show ! the ground, hold back from the service of my 
you lliat we arc not , going hack in our countiy. And you honourably said just that 
schooling. Our cohmcl looks to that matter, in your rej>l}^ ; and it is a comfort to me now 
too. We have a capital sc) lool master, lie that you did. I would not toll anybod}'’ 
gets us on, and is a fair-minded man, too ; but you ; but 3^011 will not think me conceited 
and he is to rcpoi'fc by-aiid-by, and point out about the strength 'wliieli is no merit 
his throe best scliolars for prizc.s. The prizes of iny own. • late captain say^s that 
offered by Sir [leiiry are a silver watch and a buil^*t may lay one low an well as anotlier — 
two writing-desks, ft would be a ini.stake I the giant an well as the woman or child; but 
to siijjjjose liim over-indulgent. There is that if a set of Bussians get about Ned 
never an oath to bo lieard among officers or Barry, they are likely to repent it; for the 
men; because it is well known that he game will be film Billy among the rats. You 
would not ]nit up with it, any more than mubt know I am stouter than ever. Jolmii}'^ 
witliany other real sin. Some faults the young 1 List will wonder what I am ever to do in the 
and giddy*commit, and tlie ciilprils are made I East, if my clothes l)ur.st out as he saw them 
to remember them : but there is no vice in j l^iegintodo. The ) nit tons do come olf very often; 
the regiment, as far ns I kiiow ; andh»ng may and Ca])tain Jlelsham says, if we don’t invest 
it be so ! Well, is not this eiioiigli to jiil up the enenij'^'s towns better than our tailor in- 
our lime? 1 shoul I think .so; and so' vests me, wo slia’n’t Jnive much to boast of. 
would you, if you .s.a\v how earnest we are However, I Ji.ave learned to sew on my 
to get into a fit state for gjicri.son duty- buttons ; and Johnny will be glad to hc;ir 

^ AVliat w'ill you say wlicii I tell you that it, as he and his needle will be so far away, 
that time has come ? It has ind(*cd ; and Talking of Johnn3’, he and others may be 

that lime was to-day. I k(q»t this till the wanting to know what will become of the 

la.st, as my hc.st piece of news; and I Jbimp.s hire as a regiment. I don’t know ; and 
dela3'od writing, knowing that I should liavc it’s my belief tluit the officers know no more 
it to tell. It wa.s enough to inako a imin’s than I do. Porliaps there may be drafts 

heart beat to march as we dul tliis da}^ into from it, froiii time to time, fm* the line ; and 

Jlampliiig with our drums beating and colours there is some talk of leave being got from 
flying, and to be put on garrison duty parliament to let them go abroad (those that 
immediiitoly. Within a-n hour after w'e ' wish it, but none by foico), to garrison some 
entered the gates, my captain marched one of our places abroad, so that tjie regulars 
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mAy go from tlioso places to tlio seat of war “ The Kin^ commands, and wo’U obey; 

Some think that if the war lasts long, the Over the hills and far away.” 

Jtarapshire may even see fighting. Please tell jjow, my girl,— the Qneen {God bless her ! 

Master W .Warner this. ... ishe would lead us out to the war — if ’she 
My dear, I keep putting off saying the | could— as she led out the fleet last month)— 
gooil-byc, that i have to say. Two days the Quceii has put no hordship of the sort on 
smeo the order came for us to march down to we may [jo willing to go. Therefore, 

Ram] ding ami embark at oiiec. Not on<' half- not a word ! 

hour liad J to write to you till now, on board * ^ 

tlie ]\Iai’s. There never Wiis anything like the Queen comruamh, and we 11 obey 

kindness with which we were hailed, all the 

way along ; and particularly this morning, Yours till death, 

when wo were coming on board. When the Nkd Bakrt, 

band pLiyed the Girl T Left Behind Me, you ^ 

may guess who I thought of, and how my 

heart an oiled to the music. What do you SECOND-HAND SOVEREIGNS. 

think r have loft for you with your cousin 

Bob, in the regiment Y^ou would never JIas ever any one, or is anyone supposed 


The Queen comruaiuh, and weTl obey 
0\cr the hills and faraway.” 

Yours till death, 

Nkd Bakrt, 

SECON D-Il AND SO YERETGN S. 


Bob, in the regiment Y^ou would never JIas ever any one, or is anyone supposed 
guess. Wliy, acat. Some bo33 we le worry- ever to liavc gone over the whole of the 
ing a kitten, and hall-drowning it, liefore 1 mmsoums of tin* Louvre ? 1 know there are 

eiitei'cd tliuirds, aiul E took it from thorn, people who will tell me that they liave done 
.niidbrouglitit up, thinking to sec it by our tire- it. The sort of tourists who “do” the 
side, and 1 hope you will think it pretty, and Rubeii.s’s at Antweip in half a day; wdio 
that you will like it, on account o£ my saving scamper through the Vatican as though they 
its life. were running a r-iee ; who dot down the 

Now, no mojc, — only this. It is a true castles on eilhtr bide of the Rhino in their 
.story, biv Ibniy Arundel declared, ^sdlcu he note-book.s, like di y-gooihV clerks checking off 
told it us, on the juareh ; and it made that entries of i)cppcr and rdisius ; who work 
iinju’cnion on me that I shall never torget it. tlirough llie sights of E'aris, in rjlaUgi)ani’.s 
Many years ago, tln're was a reginie»it of (iluide, as the Englishman did through the 
onv.s in imlia, wh(*n' the climate U not di-.ies in tl.e eaite at the I’cstauranl, be- 
jdeabant (o the Kiiulibh .soldier, .iml all liave ginning wntli the soups .and ending with the 
much to bi*ar with, besides the gn*at distance cheeses and dads : these are the sort of 
from liome (much further than 1 am going ptople who will confidently assert tliat they 
now). That regiment had been oid many have in')|)ected the Fjoa.re in its entirety, 
many years, ami liad gone llirongli much Go to, i say. Xohody can liave accom- 
sick ness and hardship, and fou >la well, and ]jlished the Ital. M. do Nieuwerkennun tlio 
gained a good roputatioii. AVlien the time Director* Gen oral of the Louvre, may know 
drew near for going home, the men found the .something ot tlio museum but he is not 
months and v.'oek-’ jrrow very long, — so much, omniscient. J’hc gnardituis in the cocked 
they wislied thtMiibelves hick in their own hats who holl the catalogues, and who 
conn tiy and tlnii- old liomes, — with all the .>awn piteously during the long hours — as 
Jionour upon tlu*m that they had gained. But will the} may ; for S.dvator Rosa becomes a 
their f« I'lings were not known, or not drug in the mental market at last ; Rafihi lie 
considered (oar ctdonel himself saiil that) at a boro; (Lrard J)o\v intrusive, and the 
head-q ua iters, and, almost at the last mi im to, tieasuvcs of art toujciurs perdrix — know 
the order came for th-' rt giiueiit to be broken little or nothing bc)()iid the departments 
up, and the men 4 1 raffed oil’, — borne to the bad immediate!}" conlldcd to their care. As to 
climate of the AVest Iinh(‘s, and some to (ho flying touribf.s: they may say that 
the cold ])arts of Cannda, ;ujd ,^01110 to remain tliey have been here, there, and eiery 
wliero tliey’weie. h’nese iellow"-soldieis were where, and that they have seen — the whole 
to be pai tod in this W’ ay, and 1 he very name coneern; but 1 don’t believe thci i. I 
of the regiment lost ! Well, this seemed to know liosv Mr.s. Cruggs from Manchester 
be more than the men could boai- ; and if goes uj) the wrong staircase and loses her 
men could ever be forgiven for mutiiijing, way; how Splattei trees the great connoisseur 
it would liave been theu ; and it wms a voiy gets jaiuino»l up in a dark cm nor, among the 
near thing iudo mI, tlieir not iloiiig so. But artists’ easels and pLuforms; how Pry w"aii# 
their eommauder was a good soldier, — ders into a guard louui by mistake, and is 
luckily hu’ tliem. After morning parade, he <lread fully afraiil of being bayoiietted for liis 
fonned tlicuii, anil read the order, and hoard intrusion; and how JMlss Clcverboots Is con- 
the begiuiiiiig of a growl before he had done : tinnaliy making thort cuts, and iis continually 
and what did he do t llo said, “ My ladb, I coming back to the room, she started from, 
am as sorry for tliis order as you can be. uiitilat hist .‘<he .'sits down on a crimson velvet ' 
But wc know our duty, and we'll do it. ottoman in the salon carre*, and cries. As lor 
Now, my lads — ^notaword!” and ho bigned the valet’? de phioc and ciceiones from the 
to the band Yhich struck — before any one liotels, they are all humbugs ; from Paris to 
could spea^— Pei a, from Venice to the Valhalla, they aro 
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eciually unworthy of confidence, and tell you common coat of coarse gray duffel hangs in 
that you have seen everything, when in the midst of velvet and silk, gold and silver 
reality you have seen comparatively nothing, embroidery, stciii, calm and impassible, and 
Yesterday I found myself in a museum throws all their theatrical glories into 
which, although you may or may not liave shadow ; even as the man who wore the coat, 
seen it twenty times, I succeeded in per- made all the kings and emperors and princes 
auading myself was entirely novel, and might that were his tools, his slaves, or his victims, 
have lx.'eii specially added to the Louvre as a look like comnion people beside him, as he 
testimonial of gratitude for my visit to Paris sat in his box at the theatre at Erfurt 
at tills inclement season of the year. This throning it over a pitful of kings, or causing 
was the Musee des Souverains, tlic Museum the blood of a chamberlain of the Holy 
of the Paraphernalia of the Kings and Eoinan Empire to run cold within him by 
Phnperors of Prance ; and, forgive mo if beginning a story with “ When I was a 
I am irreverent, a palatial Monmouth Street lieutenant in the regiment of Lafcre.” 
or Holywell Street for the display of second- I would the Emperor’s boots w’ere here, — 
hand sovereigns. those notable jack- boots wdiich llalfet and 

Kings are but men, I know. The sword, Chariot knew so well how to draw ; the boots 
tlie sceptre aiul the away — the crown, the wliich, muddy, dusty, worn, ruined, anxious, 
clirysm and the orb, w'ill not save them from frown at you, moody and despairing, in i^aul 
headaches if they drink too iiiuch wine; from Delaroche’s ])icture of Napoleon at Fontain- 
corns, if tlie3’ persist in weal ing tight boots ; Mean. People talk of the Emperor’s cocked 
from death, wlicu their time comes. Yet a hat ; but, the boots are far more characteristic 
king, be he a mere drivelling idiot, passing of the Man. Curiously they are associated 
his leisure in making pasteboard coaches ; a witli him in some of the most momentous 
miscluevous lunatic, or a tipsy beer and ])hase3 of his career. Tlie boot was pierced 
tobacco reveller ; fills, under any circuin- b}'^ a bullet at Bellinzona, and there Nano- 
stance, so conspicuous a place on tho vrorld’s Icon received his alniost only wound, l^ir 
staj^e — is, right or wrong, so talked about, the want of boots — foi’, lie had no money to 
written about, sung about, painted about, bu}" them — Napoleon Buonaparte could not 
during his lifetime — that .some degree of go tlie Indies. If those bt>oLs could have then 
interest attaches itself at last, perforce, even been obtained — bought, borrowed from Talma, 
to the olotlies he wore, the knives he ate wheedled from an unsuspecting tradesman — 
with, ami the chairs he sate ujion. Uospect there would probably have been no Eighteenth 
foi* tlie imiividuai is not indispensable for Brnmaire, no emjiirc of France, no kingdom 
tlie entertainment of curiosity respecting of Itah", no Russian campaign, no Amstriaii 
him. A king is but a man ; but, the old marriage, no Spanish ulcer, no Moscow, no 
clothes of a king are surely more interesting | Waterloo, no St. Helena. But, not even with 
than those of a cadgcir ; and this is wliy the | Si. Helena ended the boots of Buonaparte, 
museum of secoiidliand sovereigns in tlie j Twent}" years after liis death, when hia 
Louvre is full of interest ami instruction for ; grave under the willows was opened, ami 
me, ami why 1 have cho.seu it as a text for j his colliu unscrewed that his per.son might 


this ]»aper. 


be verified by tlie King of France’s son who 


Hero- is a room of noble proportions. The was come to take it home, the most note- 
fioors of polished oak, the walls of crimson worthy appearances in the bier (after the 
damask, thickly sewn with golden bees ; tlie features of that face which the lingers of 
ceiling sumptuously carved and gilded, anil death had not been able entirely to efface, 
rainbow-tinted Avith paintings by tbe first nor the grave to vaiKpiish) were the boots, 
artists in bVanre. Lofty glass-cases with The Museum of Secoudiiand Soverei^is is 
curtains of crimson silk line tliis room. These incomplete without the encasements of those 
c.'ises hold the old clothes of Napoleon the feet of Hercules. . 

Groat. The boots indeed are wanting, but the 

See, here is the famous redingote gris — secondhand clothes of Napoleon are here, — 
the gray gi'cat coat, made familiar to us by a ranged all of a row, more like AJoninouth 
thousand pictures and a thousand songs. 1 Street, or the theatrical warehouse in 
don’t think, intrinsi cal h, it would fetch more Vinegar Yard, than ever are some lialf- 
thaii half a ilozeii sliilliug.s. I am afraid dozen pairs of wliite satin shoes, pro- 
Alr. Moses Hart of Holywell Street would fusely embroidered with gold, crumpled, 
not bo disposed to give even thac amount for creased, and (to tell tho truth) remark- 
it ; yet here it is beyond price and ])urcbase. ably grubby, not to say dirty. The Colossus 
It has held the body of the man whose naiiie had small feet, and the shoes miglit belong to 
is blazoned on the ceiling ; wln>se initial, a woman. And could he, the iron man, have 
pregnant with will and power, N, is on wall worn these gewgaws, that might have danced 
and escutclieon, on casque and morion, on upon a rope, or pirouetted on the opera 
vase :uul enj), on keystone and pedinumt, on boards, or patted over the ])olished tiooving 
coin and ring, on spoon and fork, on the step of the Petites Maisoiis, but liardly could have 
of the ;diar, the judge’s bench, tlie footstool belonged to him who cro.ssed„the Bridge of 
of the throne, everywhere in tliis land. This i Lodi, and trod down empires aqd trampled 
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upon dynasties ? He could, he did wear Hat number three, is of a difterent order 
them. These were his coronation shoes, — the altogether. It is not cocked, three-cornered, 
shoes of the Concordat, tlie Champ de Mai, dapped, slouched, peaked, or broad-brimmed, 
the night divorce from Josephine, and the It is not a faiitail hat, a coach-wheel hat, a 
marriage with Maria Louisa! He wore wide-awake, a Jim Crow, a'brigand, a William 
those gloves, too, that hang above. They are Tell, a Hecker, a Tom and Jerry, a wag- 
of white leather, embroidered, but large and goner’s, a Tom Tug, a sou-wester, a four-and- 
clumsy-lookiug ; for, the Colossus had large ninepeuny gossamer, a Paris velvet-nap, a 
hands (though soft, white, and dimpled, like shovel hat, a sombrero, a straw hat, or an 
those of a girl), as became the grasper of ordinary cliimney-pot “tile.*' It is simply a 
thrones, the seizer of Italy, who put the Iron “ shocking bad hat,” — the shockingest per- 
Crown on his own head, crying “ Guai a chi haps that ever was seen by human eyes or 
latocca!” — Woe to him who touches it. He worn by human head; a round hat with a 
wore thoso dainty j)ink silk stockings with short crown and a narrow brim, made per- 
the golden clocks; he wore that *broidered haps of felt, perhaps of rabbit’s- skin, — cer- 
white satin tunic, that would so admirably taiiily of a greasy, mangy, rusty material, 
become Madame Vestris in one of Mr. utterly seedy, poverty-stricken, and woebe- 
Planclio’s burlesques; he wore that volumi- gone in appearance. Napoleon the Creat — ^he 
nous crimson velvet mantle wliich is pinned uf the white satin shoes and velvet robe — • 
out ill a circle against tlie wall ; and — laugh wore this miserable old hat ; this shameful 
not, sneej- not, but wonder I — he wore those .tatterdemalion fragment, that no Jew would 
half-dozen court coats and continuations in touch with a pair of tongs ; that would dis- 
velvet and satin, with big cults, straight honour, by companionsliip, even a spoutless 
collars, and square skirts. The conqueror of kettle in a kennel, or a dead cat on a diist- 
Europe, in the spimgled court suit of the heap. He wore it, where I At Longwood, 
Marquis de Carabas ! Yea, and with a gilt St. Helena. 

sword, like a dancing-master’s, — yea, and with If any comment were valuable (and no 

a brocaded waistcoat, with low daps ami peaked comment is) on the futility of human am- 
pockets ! If the old clothes were not there to bition, the rottenness of hunian grandeux*, 
bear me out, you would think tliat I lied. it might surely be found in this old hat. It 
This was his, too, — a very different is the hat of a bankrupt. Not that the man 
coat ; a sombre, faded, long-taileil, double- was penniless. He had enough money, even 
breasted, Jiigh-collared, i)urj)le-bhie coat, em- ui his stern captivity, to Jiave purclnised a 
broidored ou collar ami culf and down the score of hats, witli lace ami ribbons enough 
seams witli olive leaves in dead gold. That on them to serve my lord the sweep on May- 
is the coat of a general of the Kcpublic. It day ; but, it is the moral, not the material rum 
is the coat of Marengo. that stares you in the face in this sliabby 

Elack, rusted, devoid of splendour, ludi- licad-coverbig. The hat says, “ }3roke.” 
crous almost, there are tince secondhaud Underneath this liat, is a little yellow 
sovereignties here, perhaps the most iutei*est- iron-moulded cambric pocket -handkercliief, 
iiig and sigiiiiicant in the Museum. These that was taken off Napoleon’s bed after his 
ai-c three hats. Two of them are of the species death, Tlie relic should soften us. It is all 
known as cockeil, and were worn by the over now. Outlaw, emperor, adventurer, 
Kmperor in his campaigns ; but they me sin- general, prisoner — they exist no more They 
gularly unlike the petit chapeau.* T’hesctwo arc all blended into the handful of ashes in 
hats are cumbrous, top-heavy, lopsided, exag- theluvalides,“ontJie banks ofthe Seine, among 
gerated iiionstrtisilies. The resemblance be- tlie French people, whom he loved so well.” 
tween one, and that affected by the Britisii The sceptre, sword-belt, coronation-sword, 
beadle is painfully exact ; the other might and sash of Napoleon ; a chess-board and 
liavc been worn by glorious Oohu Keevc fis chess-men pi'eseuted to him by his sister, 
Mariaaduke Magog in the Wreck Ashore, or C;u*oline Murat, Cjiieen of Naples; several 
by the ghost of a fiddler in that famous old sets of saildles, bridles, aud housings, of 
Vauxhall orchestra that had (has it still ?) a Oriental workmanship, blazing with gold aud 
sounding-board like a cockle-shell. Yet these embroidery, presented to him during the 
were hats of power ; hats tliat defined against campaign of Egypt ; a crown of olives, mo- 
tile white smoke of the battle, gave hope to delled in pure gold, placed on his coffin as au 
the faltering, encouragement to the brave ; olferiiig from some city, whose name I forget, 
one sight of which, one ajiproving nod, made on the occasion of his second funeral ; a • 
the mutilated grenadier forget his wounds— splendidly -bound cojiy of Ossiau’s Poems, 
took half the sting away from death. Each illustrated with original drawings by Isabey, 
was a guiding-star to glory, plunder, victory ; after Giraud ; a copy of the Code Napoleon, 
aud — ah me ! — how many hundred times was engrossed on vellum ; a manuscript record of 
each cocked hat au ignis fatuus, decoying the coronation, with costly coloui’ed draw- 
men to a bloody, unremembered grave ! ings ; these are yet among the relics of the 

— Empire, exhibited iu these glass cases. Within 

* The veritable ** j)otit chancaii ” is among the a railing in a corner, is the Emperor’s Ci^mp- 
relics in the Emperor’s tomb at the Iiivalides. bed. Emperor’s camp-beds do not interest me 
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nuch. There is soraotbiiig " Bullfroggisli” 'which stands hard by, with a worn leathern 
in that imitative austerity which th(3 great arm-chair, looks far more businesslike and 
ones of the earth affect in their sleeping consistent. It is as plain as plain can be — 
accommodation. The hard pallet of Charles indeed 1 have tlic very counterpart of it — up, 
the Fifth at Yiiste ; the divided bed of Louis gooiliiess and the waiter only know how 
Philippe, one half of which was a knotty many pair of stairs, iu the Qiiarticr 
palliasse, and the other half, in delicate Latin in the City of Paris. But, it is 
attention to his (]neen, a feather bed ; this j only in form that the two articles of 
severe, uncompromising bed of the French I furniture resemble one another. For the 
C.*csar; even our own Great Duke’s spare | Kinperor’s writing-table bears, oh ! such im- 
m.Ltlia.'^sand simple iron bedstead j are not to mistakeable signs of hard work, indomitable 
my mind any very convincing i)roofs of I perseverance, and iron will! It is splashed 
i heir owners’ abstemiousness and hardihood. ' in innumerable idaccs with ink; it has been 
Hard beds arc not conducive to early ’ punched with penknives and scorched with 
inking; nor are they necessarily ])roductivo of ; hot sealing-wax. The leathern covering of 
self-denial. One of the Laziest men I ever | the top is frayed with llie contact of papers 
kiniw, used an iron bedstead lit for a Tcappist, j and elbows; it has been worn into holes l»y 
where he lay on straw, like Margery Daw. ! the druiuiiiing of anxious fingers. Perhaps 
Napoleon could have slept anywhere. In a ! this table is the most suggestively eloquent 
chair, as at Austerlitz ; in his bath, as at 1 of all the relics iu this strange room. Truly, 
iSt. llelena; on liorseback; in his box at the ’he hat covered the hea<l, the sword begirt 
opera; in bis carriage ; standing, even, fie i tim side; on that bed Napoleon slept, on that 
Avanted sleep so little, and used a be«l so j saddle sat, with tluit diadem crowned, with 

seldom, tliab ho might as well have had no i that seeiil pcrrunicd, himself. But, on that 

bed. Still, if a bed were necessary to his j table lay, huudmls of times, the ])aper on to 
camp equipage, and a.s part of Ids state and j which llowcd by the duct of the [leii the 
appjinago, he might surely have liad a bed- j mighty current of the Fmperor’s thonghLs. 
stead with a little carvaiig and gilding, wdth De mu.st have sat at this table crowning and 
some velvet and golden bees, some eagles and uncrowning kiiig^^ in hi.'::! mimi, crushing up 
N’s about it; however hard ilio mattra.ss or d.> nasties \/ith a |jljriue, <lcv(dang iJiousands 
low the pillow might have l)eeji. I may be of men to <leath by a word. Tjii.-:; table with 

wrong, but there" is affectation and .•'ham tJie lea tin ra tup was an unconsdous Atlas, 

humility about this siiabby eamp bed. ft ' ami hold up a world of tliouglir. What may 
secfus to say, boaslingly, “ Heo v, hat a phllo- j not have been written there ! 1'lie draught of 
s<q)her 1 am; see how I deqiHc tlie pomp-! j the Milan dcive, thcAirtual death-warrant 
and vaniti<'S of the world. Xot only will [ of the J hike d’Kriguien ; suggestions pregnant 
have a nortablo bod (which simidy would be with sen.'O and will, to the subtle lawyers wJio 
r.jasonablo), but it shall be of the uglie'irovm were drawing up the Code; bulletins ol vic- 
and the clumsiest malevhd. T am a grander b>rj and defeat, proclamations, short nol '*.3 of 
nioiiarqiie tliau I.oiiis Qu;J(<i/e ; y.'t .see how pi. i} lid ;dleclion in the early days to do.se- 
1 e:in dispense with that holoinu (dd mounte- i>lniie — later, t«) anotlier briflo. At this 
bank’s gigantic fonr-])0.stei’, with it.s dais of table may have been sigjied tlio docroe for 
three stages, its <M.rvlng '7 an! gilding-?, jfc.^ ih.* lUndamcnlal ivorgani.saliou of the ihL-cLlre 
plnmcd capitals and .silken eurj^s. '^'ut 1 am I’h'aii^-ai.s, wineli decree — vanity I—emanaicd 
r.s g'l’oiid upo 7 i tlji.s u nrkhou.sr-ionkino’ [):dl.'f., fr<*in the Kremlin at Moscow. At thi.s talil.i 
:w thoiigli T slept in the (y'reat lie 1 of Whir'*.” niay have bemi signed the hist al)dication, 
but, "what could the eorib'.'uiicr of the Vrhicli — vanity (;f vanities! — was done iu an 
frippcrio.s of luxury, \v;u.t \,’hh .sLivm'-giU j hotel in the Kiubourg yaint iJonoro. AVere 
boothook.s and a golden stewjxin I For, here, Jiot the table dumb, it could tell how oftmi 
proudly <li.-j)lrr,ed up.ui a lield of crimson Napoleon heal sat at it, radiant with joy, 
velvet, are all tlm artiedos forming the trembling with anxiety, frowning with anger, 
Emperor’s nece^.s:ul■^^ do voyage. Besides Ih.; wliite uilh <h-spair. Ifow the imprecation 
boothook and the saucejjau wo have li<'re was luuttereil, the air hummed betvvecii the 
knives, fork.s, platen. i<-,i aiul eoifec p.oLs, teeth, the pen anxiomdy gnawed, the devil’s 
co'rkscrtnvs, penknive.s, Pfi.j.o'i-rij sjmoiis. bud- tattoo )>eai on with the fmgi'rs, the vain wor<l 
kiiLs and tooth]>ick.s — all in tli.3 precious or moaninglcrs.s cariiaUiro scrawled on the 
metals. Here is the iie'*e’'-:‘;i’c dc todette, blotting pit])er; how the sigh stole foitli, or 
\oo : l azor.s, lathering «'U -h.'!, ^h;.ving pots, the I »row contracted, or the smile lighted up 
and sceat-hoitle-i : — ay, my loid, scent- bottles sheet and table like a sun, as the phrase was 
— one, religiously preserved by ^''-ncral Ber- xveighcsl, ilio word sought for, the thought 
trand (f think), has H(une of tin* .-.•■•at n.sed summoned. Only this table could tell u.'=; 
by the Emperor yet remaining in u. Napo- whctlier the uncouth, misshapen, almo-st il- 
1‘Bon scented.’ 'J’lm conqueror of Buni-po legiide scrawl, wJiicIi Napoleon wrote, wa.s 
])erfiimeil like a milliner, or that certain hjcd really his jiatural handAvritiug : or whether, a.s 
Hint i furry ITotspur rsaw ! Cc:;siu' witii a sonn', aiul not of his enemies, assert, it Avas 
gul le:i atewpau ! |d<-:dgnedly simulated in order to conceal the 

TBe writing-table or seci'ctairo of the J\[;in, faulUuohs of his orthography. 
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One other little bed invites us. It is verjP 
small, very delicate, very daintily festooned 
with lace, and glows with gilding and shines 
with green satm. It is the first bod of a 
very little child, born to greatness — the 
cradle of the King of Rome. The poor baby 
did not need it long. He did not die, but 
lived his evanescent kingdom out, and sank 
into that little white cloth jacket and panta- 
loons with sugar-loaf buttons (painfully like 
the uniform of my friend Mrs. Bifiins’s foot- 
page, Chawki^, of tlio Austrian Duke de 
Reichstadt. Done up in that mournful 
fiannel-like little skeleton suit, he played 
about the dreary rooms of Schoubrunn, to be 
taught to be called Derzog von Reichstfult, 
and to forget that his name was Napoleon ; 
to think of hia father as sornething very like 
an ogre ; and to believe perforce that Grand- 
l^apa Frincis, the little v/eazen old man in 
the whihj coat and pigtail, was the incar- 
nation of all that was good and wise and 
powerful in the work). It must have been 
cruelly hard upon the little IJeizog. I don’t 
think he could have succeeded in forgetting 
or believing it all. He must liavc looked 
now and then upon the fTouse of llapsbuvg 
as a luouldy, tumble-down ohl mansion, 
haunted by ghosts iii while ihinuel. Ah! 
how shmhleringly hU Ihoughls must have I 
reverted soinelimes from the suleinu la<Iies 
of honour, and pnddiug-licadcd chanibrTlains 
of Schoubrunn, with tlicir guttural talk, to 
that gay pal.aoe far away, v/iiere there were 
so many mirrors and golden eagles — to 
mamma, who had such fair hair, such blue 
eyes, so many diamonds — to ])a]):i, who 
walked about the room so much’, with liands 
Ixihind his back, and talked in such a loud 
voice to the gentleman who sat at tlic table 
writing ; who w'ould take the little boy up 
and dandle him, and gaze at liiiii with so 
much ])rido and jny from those wondrous 
eyes. Ah ! A dreary little second-hand 
sovereign was the J;ing-dake, done up in 
white fianncl to forget that he w.as liimself. 
The very cradle in which the child slept was 
destined to have a second-liaml fade. It was 
used in eighteen hundred and twenty-two 
for the posthumous s«)n of the Duke do 
Dcrri, the Duke de lh>i<icaux, Oiiutc dc 
ChambonI, Henry the Fifth — wh.at you will : 
a lamentable instance of second-hand sove- 
reignty again. 

Going round and round about this room of 
relies, as 1 do, speculating — ^‘‘mooning” would 
perhaps be the proper word — upon all the 
pi eoious relies exposed in the glass cases, 1 
become so imbued witli the idees N.-ipo- 
leonienncs — so saturated with notions of the 
Empire — that J have a tlilHcnity in persuading 
my.Celf that 1 live in the year ’fifty-tive, aucl 
not ill the year ’ten. [ faiioy myself in the 
lumber-room of the palace ; and when I hear 
a pair of boots creaking in an adjoining 
apartment, (jjiii hardly help expecting the 
advent of J.>uroc, or Eertraiid, or Rapp, ask- 


ing me que diable I am doing thore ? And 
when from the lofty windows I look into the 
courtyard below, tiie delusion of the Empme 
still clings to me ; for, there 1 see on pnrada 
the Imperial Guard — ^yes, beai'skiiis, gaiters, 
eagles on the cartouch-boxes, orossbelts, long 
moustaches, and all. They are on guard; 
they are alive ; they walk and talk and smoke 
in the guard-room ; I see them with my 
corporeal eyes. Witli these below, with those 
around, widi the Tuileries dome surmounted 
by the tricolor in the distiuicii, there wants 
to complete the picture but this — a roll of 
the drums, a sharp rattle as arms are pre- 
sented, and then, cantering into tiie square 
upon a white horse, a little man with a cocked 
hat and a grey great coat. 

There are many more chambers in this 
Museum, devoted to other sccoiid-Jiand sove- 
reigns — the legitimate sovereigns, indeed, of 
France. Here, in a room, decorated, in con- 
tradistinction to the Niipoleou Museum — all 
in blue, sewn with golden lilies — are tliepani- 
pherjiaiia used at the coronations of Louis the 
{Sixteenth, and Gliarles the Tenth; the crown of 
the Duke d’xVngoulurue, as Dauphin (wonder- 
tully lik(3 the tiuselleil diadem with which, iu 
our sch<jol-d.iys, we were wont to decorate 
the efligy, penny plain .and two-pence coloured, 
of J\Ir. Denvil as the Fire King) ; the sword, 
sceptre, and hand of Justice of GJiarlcrnagne ; 
th’.* sedan cluiir of King Artaxomenes — I beg 
jiar<loii, of King Louis the Fifteeatii, other- 
wise called the W^-D-beloved, otherwise known 
as tlie proj)rictor of the Fare au.K Oerfs : thai 
admirable odiioatioiud institiibion, supjiorfced 
1 ) 3 '' the involuntary contribiaions of the hreiich 
people ; a little black id 1 slioe worn by Marie • 
Antoinette (poor thing !), so tiny, so freie, so 
delicate ; a little cannon, wilh ivory horses, 
presented to Louis the Sixteenth a.s a child ; 
an .•irUilcste,()r cross-bow, of Marie de Mecucis ; 
and an cxfiuisitidy-beaulifiil mirror of Venice 
glass, w'itli a I'ranicwork of mosaic in precious 
stones, j»rcj?eiit(>.l to the same ro 3 ud lady b}" 
the Venetian liepiiblic ; DibUs, missals, and 
books of hours, belonging to various sove- 
reigns ; swords, cross- l)ow3, 'inaces, liaber- 
gfou.'., and i)is»ols ; .and numerous suits of 
splendidly-wrought armour, among wliicii is 
one suit of itninense size and height, ivj)Uted 
to have belonged to, and to have been worn 
by, that king whoso portrait uy Titian is iu 
Iho Grand Galleiy of tliis .same Louvre, — the 
king who loved bo wvll to “amuse” himself, 
ami wj\s so delighted at having saved his 
“honour” at the batlle of i'avia, but who wui# 
not (piite so careful of the honour of the female 
subjects ;whoni he betrayed, — the king who, 
first the rival, was afterwavils so great a 
friend (until In* fell out with him again) of our 
Ileury the Eiglith, and Jiad that iamous jun- 
ketting with iiini nyjuii tiie Field of the Cloth 
of Gold — King FimucLs I lie First. Ho might 
have been able to wear this suit of armour 
(which would about fit Mr. Hales, the Norfolk 
giant), but he was assuredly a consummate 
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rascal. Of course, being so, he is one of the 
most popular of the French second-hand sove- 
reigns, — almost as popular as our merry 
scoundrel, Second of that line, and our bluff 
bigamist, Eighth of that ilk, are with us. 
It is astoiiisliing what a good fellow a ruilian 
with a crown on is — especially if he be 
second-hand. 

Tliese, and many more shreds and patches 
of second-hand royalty, are to be found in 
that ]VIus6e dos Souverains of the Louvre 
which the reader may may not have seen. 
Tn cither case, I would advise said reader 
to visit it whenever he or she comes to 
Paris. It may be somewliat consoling to 
a man wliose state ia low, to find that 
even sovereigns — even the Holy Alliance 
— even the allied potentates — are subject 
to the indignity of having their old clothes 
hung up to show ; and tliat the corona- 
tion mantle dangles from a ])eg, in the long 
run, even as the ni;LS(|uerade doinino, the 
cast-off uniform, or the threadbare groat-coat. 
Mr. Carlyle might comehither, and find — not 
a new philosojdty, but fresh Jiialerials for its 
application. And I think some sovereigns — 
yea, even some of the potentates whose august 
names are to be found in the Alnianacli de 
Gotha of this present year — might come here 
too, and, going, might leave behind them .some 
second-hand ideas, some .second-hainl ]>reju- 
dices, some second-hand rascalities, .some 
second-Iiand tomfooleries, whieli might be 
advantageously hung on j)egs l)e.side the 
secv)nd-haiid sovereignties of a few centuries 
back. 


* 


THE TWO SPIRITS. 


I Last night, wlicn weary silence fell on :ill, 

And starl(‘-s skies .aiosc so dim and \ast, 

I hraid llie Sjoiit of tlic PiCH'iit r.ill 
the ‘.kc])iij:; Sjaiit of iho Past. 

Far olf .and iiriir. 1 ':i\\ their i-ulianco sliine, 
And listened Avliile t}ic\ spoke ol deeds divine. 

1 TIIF SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 

I .My meds aio wut in iioii ; 

My elory stands .alone; 

A v(il of shadowy honour 

ni\ tombs 1 " thrown J 
The u'laat naim s of my lieioes 
Like jrcujs in history lie : 

I To live they dcuinal ignoble, 

' Had they tin. c'b.anco to die ! 

j THE BPIRIT OK TIIF PllFSKNT. 

* My children, too, :iic honoured, 

De.ar sh.all their nniuoiy ho 
I ^ To the proud lands that own them ; 

Dealer than thine to iliec 
I For, l1ioii;rli they hold ih.it ‘•aeieil 

!, Is God’s gicat gift of life, 

!| At the first (oill of duty 

r They lu^li into the strife ! 

'■ THE SPIIIIT OF TIIF. PAST. 

I Then, A\ith all valiant precepts 

! Woman’s soft heart was fraught; 

“ Death, not dishonour,*’ echoed 
The wai-ciy slie had taught. 


Fearless and glad, those mothers^ 

At bloody deaths elate, 

Cried out they boro their children 
Only for such a fate ! 

TIIF. SPIRIT OP THE PRESENT. 

Though such stern laws of honour 
Arc faded now away, 

Yet many a luoiiming mother, 

With nobler grief than they, 

Bows down in siul submission : 

The licrocs of the fight 
Learnt at her knee the lesson 
“ For God and for the Right I” 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 

No voice tlierc spake of sorrow : 

Tlicy 8.aw their noblest fall 
With no repining murmur ; 

Stern Fate was lord of .all ! 

And \Ahcn the loved ones perished, 
One cry alone arose, 

Waking the startled echoes, 
Vengeance upon our foes ! ** 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT. 

Glief dwells in France and Knghind 
Fur many a noble sun ; 

Yet louder llnin the i,oirow, 

“ Tliy will, O (toiI, be done I ” 
Fiom desolate homes is rising 
One pr.iycr, Let carnage cease ! 

On friends and foes have mciey, 

0 Lord, and give us peace !*’ 

Tin: SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 

Then, every health was honoiiicd 
That sent its children forth, 

To spiead their conntiy’s glory, 

And gain her south or north. 

Then, little recked they numbers. 

No band would ever fly. 

But stern and lesolntc they stood 
To conquer or to die. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT. 

And now' from France and Engl.ind 
Tlieir dearest and their best 
Go bu th to succour freedom 
To help the much oppressed ; 

Now, lot the far-off Future 
And l*ast. liow* down to-day, 

Befoic the few young hearts that hold 
Whole armaments nt hay. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 

Then, each one strove for honour, « 
Kacli fur a deathless name ; 

Love, home, rest, joy, were offered 
As saci'incc to Fame. 

They longed that in far ages 
Their deeds might still ho told, 

And distant times and nations 

Their names in honour hold. ^ 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT. 
Though nursed by such old legends^ 
Our heroes of to-day 
Go cheerfully to battle 
As cliildrcn gu to play ; ' 
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They gaze with awe and wonder 
On your great names of pride, 
Unconscious that their own will shine 
In glory side by side ! 

Day dawned ; and os the Spirits passed away, 
Methought 1 saw in the dim morning grey. 
The Piist’s bright diadem had paled before 
The starry crown the glorious Present wore. 

NOKTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTllOU OP MARY BARTON. 


CIIAm-m THE FORTIETH. 

Margaret had not expected much pleasure 
to herself from Mr. Bell’s visit— she had only 
looked forward to it un her fatlier’s account, 
but when her godfather came, she at once fell 
into the most natural position of friendship 
ill the w«uld. He said she had no merit in* 
being what she was, a girl so entirely after 
his own heart ; it was an hereditary power 
which she had, to walk in and take possession 
of his regard ; while she, in reply, gave him 
much credit for being so fresli and young 
under his Fellow’s caj) and gown. 

“ fc^*esU and young in warmth and kind- 
ness, I mean. I’ln afraid I must own that 
I think your opinions are the oldest and 
mustiest I have met with this long time.” 

“ ITear this daughter of yours, Hale ! 
Her residence in JMiltoii has quite corrupted 
her. She’s a democrat, a red republican, a 
member of the Peace Society, a socialist — ” 

‘‘Papa, it’s all because I’m slanding up 
for the progress of commerce. Mr. licll would 
have had it keep still at exchanging wild- 
bcast skins for acorns.” 

“ No, no. I’d dig the ground and grow 
])Otatoes. And I’d shave the wild beast skins 
and make the wool into broadcloth. Don’t 
exaggerate, missy. But I am tired of tliis 
bustle. Everybody rushing over everybody, 
ill their hurry to get rich.” 

“ It is not every one wdio can sit comfort- 
ably in a set of coilegi! rooms, and Jet his 
riches grow without any exertion of Iiis 
own. No doubt there is many a man here 
who would be thankful if his property would 
increase as yours lias done, witliout his 
taking any trouble about it,” said Mr. Hale. 

“ I don’t believe they would. It’s the 
bustle and the struggle they like. As for 
sitting, still, and learning from the past, or 
shaping out the future by faithful Avork done 
in a prophetic spirit— Why ! Pooli ! I don’t 
believe there’s a man in Milton who knows 
how to sit still ; anti it is a great art.” 

“ Alilton people, I suspect, think Oxford 
men don’t know how to move. It would be 
a very good thing if they mixed a little more.” 

“ It might he good for the Miltoners. 
JMany things might be good for them which 
would be very disagreeable for other 
people.” ^ 

“ Are yop not a Milton man yourself ? ” 


asked Margaret. “ .1 should have thougiit 
you would have been proud of your town.” 

“ I confess I don’t see Avhat there is to be 

S roud of. If you’ll only come to Oxford, 
largaret, I will show you a place to 
glory ill.” 

“ WeU ! ” said Mr. Hale, « Mr. Thornton 
is coming to drink tea with us to-night, and 
he is as proud of Milton as you of Oxford. 
You two must try and make each other a 
little more liberal-minded.” 

“ I don’t want to be more liberal-minded, 
thank you,” said Mr. Bell. 

“ Is Mr. Thornton coming to tea, papa ? ** 
asked Margaret in a low voice. 

‘‘ Either to tea or soon after. He could not 
tell. He told us not to wait.” 

Mr. Thornton had determined that he would 
make no inquiry of his mother as to how far 
she had put her project into execution of 
speaking to Margaret about the impropriety 
of her conduct. lie felt pretty sure tliat, if 
this interview took place, his mother’s ac- 
count of what passed at it would only annoy 
:ind chagrin him, though ho would all the 
time be aware of the colouring which it 
received by passing through her mind. Ho 
shrank from hearing Margaret’s very naiUe 
mentioned ; he, while he blamed her — while 
he was jealous of lier — while he renounced 
her — Jic Joved her sorely, in spite of himself. 
He dreamt of her; lie dreamt she came dancing 
towards him with outsj>read arms, and with 
a lightness and gaiety which made him loathe 
her, even while it allured him. But the im- 
])i'essiou 0 / this figure of JMargaret — with all 
Margaret’s character taken out of it, as cora- 
jdetely as if some evil spirit liad got posses- 
sion of her form — was so deeply stamped 
upon hi.s imagination, that when he wakened 
he felt hardly able to separate the Una from 
the Duessa ; and the dislike he had to the 
latter seemed to envelope and disfigure the 
former. Yet he Avas too proud to acknow- 
ledge his weakne.ss by avoiding the sight of 
her. lie would neither seek an opportunity 
of being in lior company, nor avoid it. To 
convince himself of his power of self-control, 
he lingered over every piece of business this 
afternoon ; he forced every movement into 
unnatural sloAviiess and deliberation ; and it 
Avas consequently past eight o’clock before he 
reached Mr. Halo’s. Then tlieie u’ere busi- 
ness arrangements to be transacted in the 
study with Mr. Bell ; and the latter kept on, 
sitting over the fire, ami talking Avearily, 
long after all business was transacted, and • 
Avlieii they might just as Avell have gone up- 
stairs. But Mr. 'J’horntou would not say a 
word about moving their quarters ; he chafed 
and chafed, and thought Mr. Bell a most 
prosy companion ; while Mr. Bell returned 
the compliment in secret, by considering Mr. 
Thornton about as brusque and curt a fellow 
as he had ever met with, and terribly gone 
off both in intelligence and nmnuer. At last, 
some slight noise in the room above suggested 
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the desirableness of moving there. They 
found Margaret with a letter open before 
her, eagerly discussing its contents with her 
father. On tlie entrance of the gentlemen, it 
was immediately put aside ; but Mr. Thorn- 
ton's eager senses caught some few words of 
Mr. Dale’s to Mr. ;Bell. 

“ A letter from Henry Lonnox. It makes 
Margaret very hopeful.” 

Mr. Bell nodded. Margaret was red as 
a rose when Mr. Tliornton looked at 
her. He had the greatest mind in the world 
to get up and go out of the room that very 
instant, and never set foot in the house 
again. 

** We were thinking,” said Mr. Hale, "that 
you and Mr. Thornton had taken Mar- 
garet’s advice, and w ere each trying to con- 
vert the other, you were so long in the study.” 

“ And you thought there would be nothing 
left of us but an opinion, like the Kilkenny 
cat’s tail. Pray whose ojnnioii did you think 
would have the most obstinate vitality 1 ” 

Mr. Thornton had not a notion what they 
were talking about, and disdaino<l to inquire. 
Mr. Hale politely enlightonod him. 

"Mr. Thoiiiton, we wore accitsiiig Mr. Bell 
Uiis morning of a kind of Oxonian modimval 
bigotry against his native town ; and we — 
Margaret 1 believe — suggested that it would 
do him good to associate a little with Milton 
manufacturers.” 

"I beg your pardon. Miirgnrci thought it 
would do the Milton manufacturers goo<l to 
associate a little more with Oxford men. JS^ow 
was’nt it so, Mai’garet ? ” 

"I believe,! thouglit it would do bolligood 
to see a little more of the other, — I did not 
know it was my idea any more than 
papa’s.” 

"And so you see, Mr. Thornton, we ought 
to have been improving (-aeli other down- 
stairs, instead of talking over vanished fami- 
lies of Smiths and Harrisons. However, T 
am ■willing to do iny j)art now. I wonder 
when you Milton men intcml to live. .'Ml 
your lives seem to be spent in gathering 
together the materials for life.” 

"By livin'/, 1 suppose you mean enjoyment.” 

"Yes, enjo\iia-iit, — 1 don't specify of what, 
because I trust wo should both consider mere 
pleasure as very poor ciijoynieiit.” 

"1 would ratluM- have the nature of the 
enjoyment defined.” 

" Well ! enjoyment leisure — enjoyment 
of the power and iuuuence which money 
gives. You are all strivinrr for money. What 
do you want it for ? ” 

Ml'. Thornton was silent. Then he said, 
" I really don’t know. But money is not what 
7 strive for.” 

' "What then?” 

" Tt is a home question. I shall have to lay 
myself open to such a catechist, and I am not 
sure that I am prepared to do it.” 

“ No ! ” said Mr. Hale ; “ don’t let us be 
personal in our catechism. Yon ai'e neither 


of you representative men ; you are cacli of 
you too individual for that,” 

" I am not sute whether to consider that 
as a compliment or not. ‘ I should like to bo 
the representative of Oxford, with its beauty 
and its learning, and its proud old history. 
What do you say, Margaret ; ought I to be 
nattered?” 

“ I don’t know Oxford. But there is a dif- 
ference between being the representative of a 
city and the representative man of its in- 
habitants.” » 

"Very true, Miss Mai’garet. Now I re- 
member, you were against me this morning, 
and were quite Miltonian and manufacturing 
in 3mur preferences.” Margaret saw the 
quick glance of surprise that Mr. Thornton 
gave her, and she was annoyed at the con- 
struction whicli he might put on this speech 
of Mr. Bell’s. Afr. Bell went on— 

" Ah I I wish T could show you our High 
Street — our Kadclitfe Square. I am leaving 
out our colhigcs, just as Igive Mr. Thornton 
leave to omit his factories in speaking of tlie 
cliarmS of Alilfcoii. 1 have a right to abuse 
my birth-place. Bemember I am a Milton 
man.” 

Mr. Thornton was annoyed more than ho 
ought to have been at all that Air. Bell was 
saying. He was not in a mood for joking. 
At another time, ho could have enjoyed Mr. 
Bell’s half testy condemnation of a town 
where the life was so at variance with every 
Jiabit ho liad formed ; but now he was galled 
onongli to attempt to defend what was never 
meant to bo serionsiy attacked. 

" I don't set up Milton fis a model of a 
town.’’ 

"Not in architecture?” slily asked Mr. 
Bell. 

“No ! AVe’vo been too busy to attend to 
more outward appearances.” 

" Don’t say mere outward appearances,” 
said Air. Hale, gently. “ 'J’hey impress us all, 
fi'om childhood upward — every day of one’s 
life.” 

“ Wait a little v/liilc,” said Air. Thornton. 
“Bemciubor, wo are of a different race from 
the Greeks, to wlir)m beauty was everything, 
and to whom Air. Bell might apeak of a life 
of leisure and serene enjoyment, much of 
which ent(n*CMl in through their outward 
sense.s. I don’t moan to despise them, any 
more than I would ape them. But I belong 
to tPeu tonic blood ; it is little mingled in this 
Y)ari of England to what it is in others ; we 
retain much of their language ; we retain 
more of their spirit ; we do not look upon 
life as a time for enjoyment, but as a time foi’ 
action and exertion. Our glory and our 
beauty arises out of our inward strength, 
which makes us victorious over material 
resistance, ahd over greater difficulties still. 
We are Teutonic up here in IJarksliiro in 
another way. We Jiate to have laws niarlo 
for us at a distance. Wo wish people would 
allow us to right ourselves, instead of 
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continually xn^ddling*, 'vrith their imperfeot the mention of some name, becaiiee he bought 
legislation. We stand up for self-govern-^ it belonged to a more snoeessfut loVet* now 
ment, and oppose centralisation.’* ill-tempered because he had been anubjb^to 

In short, you would like the Heptarchy cope, with a light heart, against one who wIeis 
back again. Well, at any rate, 1 revoke trying, by gay and cai^eloss speeches, to mako 
what I said this moming — ^that you Milton the evening pass pleasantly away, — ^the kind 
people did not reverence the past. You are old friend to all parties, whose manner by 
regular worshippers of Thor.” this time might be well known to Mr. Thom- 

If we do not reverence the past as yon do ton, who had been acquainted w^thr him for 
in Oxford, it is because we want something many years. And then to speak to Margaret 
which can apply to the present more directly, as he had done ! She did not get up and 
It is line when the study of the past leads to leave the room as she had done in former 
a prophecy of the future, [But to men days, when his abruptness or his temper had. 
.grojpng in now circumstances, it would be annoyed her. She sat quite, still, after the 
liner if the words of experience could direct lirst momentary glance of grieved surprise, 
us how to act in what concerns us most inti- that made her eyes look like some cnild’s 
mately and immediately ; which is full of who has met With an unexpected rebuff 
diliiculties that must be encountered ; and they slowly dilated into mournful, reproach- 
upoQ the mode in which they, are met and ful sadness ; and then they fell, and she bent 
conquered — ^not merely pushed aside for the over her work, and did not speak again. But 
time — depends our future. Out of the wisdom ho could not help looking at her; and he 
of the past, help us over the present. But saw a sigh tremble over Tier body, as if she 
no ! Peoide can speak of Utopia much more quivered in some unwonted chill. He felt as 
easily than of the next day’s duty ; and yet the mother would have done, in the midst of 
when that duty is all tlone by others, who so ‘‘her rocking it, and rating it,” had she been 
ready to cry, ‘ Fio, for shame ! ’ ” called away before her slow confiding smile 

“And all this time I don’t see what you implying perfect tru.^t in mother’s love had 
arc talking about. Would you Milton men proved the renewing of its love. He gave 
condescend to send up your to-day’s difficulty short sharj) answers ; ho was uneasy and 
to Oxford 'I You have not tried us yet.” cross, unable to discern between jest and 
Mr. Thoniton langlied outright at this, earnest ; anxious only for a look, a word of 
“I believe, I was talking with reference to a hers, before wliich to px*ostrate himself in 
good deal that has been troubling us of late ; penitent liumility. .But she neither looked 
I was thinking of the strikes we have gone nor spoke. JJer round taper iiugei’s flew in 
through, which are troubloaouie and injurious and out of her sewing, as steadily and swiftly 
things enough, as I am finding to my cost, as if that were the burincss of her life. She 
And yet this last strike under which I am could not care for him, he thought, or else 


smarting has been respectable.” 


the passionate fervour of his wish would have 


“ A respectable strike ! ” said Mr. Bell, fonied her Lo raise those eyes, if but for an 
“ That sounds as if you were far gone in the instant, to read the late repentance in his. 


worship of Thor.” 


He could have sti uck her before he left, in 


Margaret felt, rather than saw, that Mr. ortler that by some strange overt act of 
Tliorntou W’'as chagriue<l by the repeated riidcncs.^, he might earn the privilege of tell- 
luniing into jest of what he Avas feeling as ing her the remorse that gnawed at his 
very serious, JShe tried to chiuige the coti- heart. It w’as well tJiat tlie loug walk in the 
versation from a subject about which one open air wound up thi.s evening for him. It 
piu’ty cared little, while to the other it was sobered liim back into grave resolution, that 


deeply, because personally, interesting, 
forced herself to say something. 


She henceforth he would see as little of her as 
possible. — since the very sight of tliat lace 


“ Edith says she finds the printed calicoes and form, the very sounds of that voice (like 
ill Corfu better and cheaper than in London.” the soft winds of pure melody) had such 
“Docs she?” said her father. “I think power to move him from his balance. Well! 
that must be one of Edith’s exaggerations. He had known what love wms — a sharp pang, 


Are you sure of it, Margaret ? ” 

“ I am sure she says so, papa.” 


a fierce experience, in the midst of whose 
flames he was struggling ! but, through that 


“Then I am sure of tlxo fact,” said Mr. furnace he would tight his way out into the 
Bell. “Margaret, I go so far in my idea of ser^ity of middle ago, — nil the richer an(? 
your trullifiimess, that it shall cover your more human for having known this great 
cousin’s cliaraclor. I don’t believe a cousin passion. 

of yours could exaggerate.” When he had somewhat abruptly left the 

“ Is Miss Hale so remarkable for truth ? ” room, Margaret rose from her seat, and began 
said Mr. Thornton, bitterly. The moment he silently to fold up her work. The long seams 
had done so, he could have bitten his tongue were heavy, and had an unusual weight for 
out. What was ho ? And why should he stab her languid arms. Tlie round lines in her 
her with her shame in this way? How evil face took a lengthened straighter form, and 
he was to-night ; possessed by ill-hnmour at her whole appearance was that of one who 
being detaiqcu so long from her ; irritated by had gone through a day of great fatigue. As 
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the three prepared for bed ; Mr. Bell mut- 
tered forth a little condemuatiou of Mr. 
Thornton. 

“I never saw a fellow so spoiled by 
success. He can't bear a word ; a jest of 
any kind. Everything seems to touch on the 
soreness of his hmh dignity. Formerly, he 
was as simple and noble as the open day; 
you could not offend him, because he had no 
vanity." 

“ He is not vain now," said Margaret, turn- 
ing round from the table, and speaking with 
(piiet distinctness. *•' To-night he has not been 
like himself. Something must have annoyed 
him before he came here." 

Mr. Bell gave her one of liis sharp glances 
from above his spectacles. She stood it quite 
calmly ; but after she had loft the room he 
suddenly asked, — 

“ Hale ! did it ever strike you that Thorn- 
ton and your daughter have what the Frencli 
call a teudresse for each other 1 " 

“ Never ! " said hlr. Plale, first startled, 
and then flurried by the new idea. “No, 
I am sure you are wrong. 1 am almost cer- 
tain you are mistaken. If there is anything, 
it is all on Mr. Thornton’s side. Poor fellow ! 
I hope and trust he is not thinking of her, 
for I am sure she would not have him." 

“ Well I I’m a bachelor, and have steered 
clear of love aflairs all my life ; so perhaps 
luy opinion is not worth having. Or else 1 
should say there were veiy pretty symptoms 
about her 1 " 

“Then I am sure you are wrong," said 
jMr, Hale. “He may care for her, though 
she really has been aJinost rude to him at times. 
But she ! — ^why, Margaret would never think 
of him, I ’m sure ! Such a thing has never 
entered her head." 

“Entering her heart would do. But I 
merely threw out a suggestion of what might 
be. 1 dare say I was wroug. And whether 
I was wrong or right, I 'ra very sleepy ; so, 
having disturbed your night’s I’est (as I can 
see) with my untimely fancies, I ’ll betake 
myself with an easy mind to my own.” 

But Mr. Hale resolved that he would not 
be disturbed by any such nonsensical idea ; 
so he lay awake, determining not to think 
about it. 

Mr. Bell took hi.s leave the next day, 
bidding Mai'garet look to him iis one who 
had a right to help and protect her in all 
her troubles, of whatev(*r nature they might 
be. To Mr. Hale he said, — 

“That Margaret of yours has gone deep 
into my heart. Take care of her, for she is a 
very precious creature,— a great deal too 
good for Milton, — only fit for Oxford, in fact. 
The town, I mean ; not the men. 1 can’t 
match h3r yet When I can, I shall bring 
my young man to stand side by side with 
your young woman, just as the genie in the 
Arabian nights brought Prince Caralniazan 
to^imatch with the fairy’s Princess Badoura.” 
beg you ’ll do no such thing. Remem- 


ber the misfortunes that ensued ; and besides, 
I can’t spare Margaret." 

“ No ; on second thoughts we ’ll have her 
to nurse us ten years hence, when we shall 
bo two cross old invalids. Seriously, Hale ! 
I wish you ’d leave Milton ; which is a most 
unsuitable place for you, though it was my 
recommendation in the first instance. If you 
would, I ’d swallow my shadows of iloubts, 
and take a college living ; and you and Mar- 
garet should come and live at the parsonage — 
you to be a sort of lay curate, and take the 
unwashed off my hands ; and she to be our 
housekeeper — ^the village Lady Bountiful — 
by day ; and read us to sleep in the eveniftgs. 
I could be very happy in such a life. What 
do you think of it ? " 

“ Never 1 ’* said Mr. Hale, decidedly. “ My 
one great change has been made and my 
price of suffering paid. Here 1 stay out my 
life ; and here will I be biiided, and lost in 
the crowd." 

“I don't give up my plan yet. Only I 
won’t bait you with it any more just now. 
Where’s the Pearl ? Come, Margaret, give 
me a farewell kiss ; and remember, my dear, 
where you may find a true friend, as far as 
his capability goes. You are my child, Mar- 
garet. Remember that, aiul God bless you ! " 

So they fell back into the monotony of the 
quiet life they would henceforth lead, Thei’e 
was no invalid to hope and fear about ; even 
the Higginses — so long a vivid interest — 
seemed to have receded from any need of 
immediate thought. Tlie Boucher children, 
left motherless orphans, claimed what of 
Margaret’s care siie could bestow ; and 
she went pretty often to see Mary Hig- 
gin.<!, who had the charge of them. The 
I two families were living in one house : 
the elder children were at liumble schools, 
the younger ones were tended, in Mary’s 
absence at her work, by the kind neighbour 
wlioso good sense had struck ^Margaret at tlie 
time of Boucher’s death. Of course she was 
paid for her trouble ; and indeed, in all his 
little plans and arrangements for these 
orphan children, Nicholas showed a sober 
judgment, and regulated method of thinking, 
which were at variance with his former more 
eccentric jorks of action. lie was so steady 
at his work, that Margaret did not often see 
him during these winter months ; but when 
she did, she saw that he winced away from 
any reference to the father of those children, 
whom he had so fully and heartily taken 
under his care. Ho did not speak easily of 
Mr. Thornton. 

“To tell the truth," said he, “ho fairly 
bamboozles me. He is two chaps. One chap 
I knowed of old as were measter all o'er. 
T’ other chap has n’t an ounce of measter’s 
flesh about him. How them two chaps is 
lx>und up in one body is a craddy for me to 
find out. I’ll not be beat by it, though. 
Meanwhile he comes here pretty often ; that’s 
how I know the chap that’s a "man, not a 
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measter. And I reckon he*s taken aback by told me. if you had felt that you could retu^^ 
me pretty much as 1 am by him ; for he sits his regard. Did he speak to you about it TVf 
and listens and stares as if I were some No answer at first ; but by-and>by a littlo 
strange beast newly caught in some of the gentle reluctant “ Yes.” 
zones. But I’m none daunted. It would And you refused him ? ” 
take a deal to daunt me in my own house, as A long sigh ; a more helpless nerveless 
lie sees. And I tell him some of my mind attitude, and another Yes.” But before 
that I reckon he’d ha’ been the* better of her father could speak, Margaret lifted up 
hearing when he were a younger man.” her face, rosy with some beautiful shame, 
And does he not answer you 1” asked and, fixing her eyes upon him, said : 

Mr. Hale. “ Now, papa, I have told you this; and I 

^^Well! rilnot say th’ advantage is all on cannot tell you more; and then the whole 
his side, for all I take credit for improving thing is so painful to me ; every word 
him above a bit. Sometimes he says a rough and action connected with it is so unspeak* 
thing or two, which is not agreeable to look ably bitter, that I cannot bear to think of it. 
at at fii-st, but has a queer smack o’ truth in. Oh, papa, I am sorry to have lost you this 
it when yo come to chew it. He’ll be coming Mend, but I could not help it — but on ! I am 
to-night, I reckon, about them childer’s very soiry.” She sate down on the ground, 
schooling. He’s not satisfied wi’ the make of and laid her head on his knees, 
it, and wuiits for t’ examine ’em.” . “ I too, am sorry, my dear. Mr. Bell quite 

“■What are they” — began Mr. Hale; but startled mo when ne said, some idea of the 
Margaret, touching his arm, showed him her kind — 

watch. “ Mr. Bell I Oh did Mr. Bell see it ? ” 

“ It is nearly seven,” she said. “ The “ A little ; but be took it into bis head 
evenings are getting longer now. Come, that you — ^how shall I say it that you were 
papa.” She did not oreathe freely till they not ungraciously disposed towards Mr. Thom- 
were some distance li'oni the house. Then, ton. I knew that could never be. I hoped 
as she became more calm, she wished that the whole thing was but an imagination ; 
she had not been in so great a hurry ; for but I knew too well what your real feelings 
somehow they saw Mr. Thoniton but very were to suppose that you could ever like 
seldom now ; and he might have come to Mr. Thornton in that way. But T am very 
see Higgins, aiul for the old friendship’s sorry.” 

sake she should like to have seen him to- Tliey were very quiet tand still for some 
night. minutes. But, on stroking her cheek in a 

Yes! he came very seldom, even for the caressing way soon after, he was almost 
dull cold i)urpose of lessons. Mr. Hale was shocked to find her fiice wet with tears. As 
dis».p])()iiite(l in his pupil’s hike wax inness ho tuuclied her, slie sprang up, and smiling 
about Greek litei’ature, which Lad but a shoi’t with forced brightness, began to talk of 
time ago so groat an interest for him. And the Lennoxes with such a vehement desire to 
now it often hap])eued tliat a hurried note turn the conversation, that Mr. Hale was too 
from ^Ir. Thornton would arrive, just at the tender-hearted to try to force it back into the 
last moment, saying that he was so much old channel. 

engaged that he could not come to read with “ To-morrow — ^yes, to-moiTow they will be 
Mr. Hale that evening. And though other back in Harley Street. Oh, how strange it 
pupils had taken more than his place as to will be ! I wonder what room they* will 
time, no one was like his first scholar in make into the nursery ? Aunt Shaw will be 
Mr. Hale’s heart. He was depressed and sad happy with the baby. Fancy Edith a 
at this ])ai*tial cessation of au intercourse mamma! And Ca])taiu Lennox— I wonder 
which had become dear to him ; and he used what he w’ill do witli himself now he has 
to sit pondering over the reason that could sold out ! ” 

have occasioned this change. I’ll tell you what,” said Iier father, 

He startled Margaret one evening as she anxious to indulge her in this fresh subject 
sate at her work, by suddenly asking ; of interest, “ I think T must spare you for a 

“Margaret! had you ever any reason for fortnight just to run up to town and see the 
thinking that Mr. Thornton cared for you ?” travellers. You could learn moi e, by half an 
He almost blushed as he put this question; hour’s conversation with Mr. Henry Lennox, 
but Mr. Bell’s scouted idea reciuTcd to him, about B’rederick’s cliaiice.s, than in a dozen of 
and the words were out of his mouth before these letters of his ; so it would, in fact, be 
' he well knew what lie was about. uniting business vith pleasure.” 

Margaret did not answer immediately ; “ No, papa, you oaiiuot spare me, and 

but. by the bent drooping of her head, he what’s moi'e, 1 wont be spared.” Then after 
guessed what her reply would be. a pause, she added : “ I^ am losing hope . 

“ Yes ; I believe — oh papa, I should have sadly about Frederick ; he is letting us down 
told you.” And she diNjppcd her work, and gently, but I can see that Mr. ijeunox him- 
hid her face in her hands. self has no hope of hunting up the witnesses 

“ No, dear#; don’t think that I am imperti- under years and years of time. No,” said she, 
nently curious. 1 am sure you would have “ that bubble was very pretty, and very dear 
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to our hearts ; but it has burst like many an- 
other ; and wo must console ourselves with 
being glad that Frederick is so haijpy, and 
with being a great deal to each other. So 
don’t offend me by talking of being able to 
spare me, for I assure you you can’t.” 

But the idea of a change took root and ger- 
minated in Margaret’s heart, although not in 
the way in wliich her father proposed it at 
iirsl. She began to consider how desirable 
something of tlie kind would be to her father, 
wdiose spirits, always feeble, now became too 
freqiicnlly dcpre.ssed, and whoso health, 
though he never complained, had been 
seriously affected by his wife’s illness and 
death. There were the regular hours of 
reading with his pui)ils, but that all giving 
and no receiving could no longer be called 
eoinpanionship, as in the old days when Mr. 
'i'horntoii came to study under him. Mar- 
garet was conscious of the want under which 
lie was suffering, iiiiknov/n to himself; the 
want of a man’s intercourse with men. At 
jrclstouc there had been perpetual occasion 
for an intercliange of visits with neigbboiiring 
clergymen ; and the poor labourers in the 
fields, or leisurely traiupiug home at eve, or 
tending their cattle in the forest, were always 
at liberty to speak or be spoken to. flut in 
Milton every one w’as too busy for quiet 
speech, or any ripened intercourse of thought ; 
what they said was about business, very pre- 
sent tiiid actual ; and wlicn the tension of 
mind relating to their diiily affairs was over, 
they sunk into fallow rest until next morning. 
The workman was not to be found after the 
day’s work was done ; he had gone av/ay to 
some lecture, or some club, or some beer-shop, 
acconling to his degree of character. Mr. 
Hale thought of tning to deliver a course of 
lectures at some of tlie institutions, but he 
contemplated doing tliis so much as an effort 
of doty, and with so little of the gonial im- 
pulse of love towards Ids Avoik and its end, 
that* Margaret was sure that it would not be 
veil done until lie could look ii]>ou it with 
some kind of zest. 

CTtArTKll THE FORTY-riUST. 

So THE winter was getting on, and the days 
were begwining to lengtiicn, without bringing 
witli them any ot the liriglitmiss of Jiupe 
which usually acconqianies the rays of a 
Februai'y smi. Mrs. 'i’horiitoii had of course 
entirely ceased to come to the liouse. Mr. 
Thornton came occasionally, but his visits 
'were addressed to her lather, and were con- 
fined to tlie study, Mr. Jiale spoke of him 
as always the same ; imleed, tlie very rarity 
of their intercourse seemed to make Mr. Hale 
sot only tlie higher value on it. And from 
what 'Margaret could gather of what Mr. 
Thornton had said, there was nothing in the 
cessation of his visits which could arise from 
any umbrage or vexation. Jlis business 
affairs had become complicated during the 
strike, and required closer attention than lie 


had given to them last winter. Nay, Mar- 
garet could even discover that he spoke from 
time to time of her, and always, as far as she 
could learn, in the same calm friendly way, 
never avoiding and never seeking any men- 
tion of her name. 

She was not in spirits to raise her father’s 
tone of mind. The dreary peacefulness of the 
present time had been preceded by so long a 
period of anxiety and care — even intermixed 
with stonus — ^tliat her mind had lost its 
elasticity. She trh^d to find herself occu- 
pation ill teaching tlie two younger Boucher 
children, and worked hard at goodness ; hard, 
I say most trul)", for her lieai't seemed dead 
to the end of all her efforts ; and though she 
made them punctually and painfully, yet she 
stood as far off as ever from any cheerfulness ; 
her life, seemed still bleak and dreary. I’lie 
only thing she did well, was what she did out 
of unconscious piety, Ibe silent comforting 
and consoling of her father. Not a mood of 
his but what foiunl a ready sympathiser iu 
Margaret; not a wish of his that she did not 
strive to forecast, a!id to fill HI, They were 
(piict wishes to be sure, and hardly named 
without hesitation and apology. All the more 
complete and beaut ifiil was her meek spirit 
of obedience. March brouglii the news of 
Fredei ick’s niarri age. Tie fii ) < 1 Dolores wrote ; 
she iu Sjianish-English, as wns but natural, 
and he with little turns and inversions of 
words which proved how far the idioms of his 
, bride’s country were iiiiccting him. 

On the receipt of Henry Lennox’s letter, 
announcing how little hope there was of his 
ever clearing himself at a court-martial, in 
the absence of tlie missing witnesses, Fre- 
dei’ick had writtiTi to Margaret a pretty 
I velienicnt letter, eont alning his renunciation 
I of England as liis counlry; be wished he 
1 could umiative Jiiuisclt, and declared that he 
would not take his pardon if it were offered 
him, nor live in the country if he had per- 
mission to do so. All of which made 
Margaret cry sorely, so unnatural tlid it 
seem to her at the first opening ; but on con- 
sideration, she saw rather in such expressions 
the poignancy of tlie di.sajipointment which 
had thus crushed his hopes; and she felt that 
there was notl.ing for it but patience. In 
the next letter, IVederick spoke so joyfully of 
the future tliat lie had no tiiought for the 
past; and Margaret found a use in herself 
for tJie patience she liad been craving for 
him. She would have to be patient. But 
the pretty, timid, girlish letters of Dolores 
were begmniug to have a charm for both 
Margaret and her father. The young 
Spaniard was so evidently anxious to make 
a favourable impresaio4 upon her lover’s 
English relations, that her feminine care 
peeped out at every eriisure ; and the letters 
announcing the marriage, were accompanied 
by a splendid black lace mantilla, chosen by 
Dolores herself for Jier unseen, sister-in-law, 
whom Frederick had rcprese^ited as a 
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paragon of beauty, wisdom and virtue. Jre- never had life in it ; the lie ha<l been so de-, ; , 
derick’s worldly position was raised by this spioably foolish, seen by the light of th| ^nsn- ' - 
tuavriago on to as high a level as they could ing events, and faith in the power of bo 
desire. Barbour and 'Co. was one of the most infinitely the greater wisdom ! . 
extensive Spanish houses, and into it he was In her nervous agitation, she unconsciously 
received as a junior partner. Margaret opened a book of her father’s that lay upon 
smiled a little, and then sighed as she re- the table, — the words that cauglit her eye in 
membered afresh her old tirades against it seemed almost made for her present state 
trade. Hero was her preux chevalier of a of acute self-abasement ; — 
brother turned merchant, trader ! But then « voudrois pas reprendre mon caur ep ccite 
aim rebelled against herself, and protested s mem's de honto, aveugle, impudent, traistre et 
silently against the confusion implied be- dcsloyal a ton Dicu, et scmbables choses; mais jo 
tween a Spanish merchant and a Milton millr voudrois le corriger par voye do compassion. Or bus, 
owner. Well ! trade or no trade, Frederick mon pauvre cojur, nous voila tombez dans la fosse, 
was very, very happy. Dolores must be laquelle nous avion s taut rcsolu d' cschnppcr. . AU! 
charming, and the mantilla was exquisite ! rclevons-nous, et quittons-la pour jamais, redamons la 
And then she returned to the present life. wiscricordc de Dieu, et esperons cn clle qu’clle nous' 
Her father had occasionally experienced a assiBiem pour des.^ ctremettons- 

dilficulty in breathing this si)ring, which had clicmm do 1 Immilite. Courap, soyous mes- 

for the limo distrmed him exceedingly., 8av‘lcs, Uicu nous aydem. 

!Marg:iret wiis less alarmed, as this difiicully’ "The way of hurailily. All,” thought Mar- 
went otl completely in the intervals; but garct, “tliat is what I have missed! But 
she still Was so desirous of his shaking courage, little heart, V/e will turn back, 
oIF the liability altogether, as to make and by God’s help we may- find the lost 
her very urgent that he should accept path.” 

Mr. Bell’s invitation to visit liini at Oxford So she rose up, and determined at once to 
this April. Mr. Bell's invitation included set to on some work which should take her 
M.'irgaret. Nay more, he Avrote a special ‘ out of herself. To begin with, she called 
letter commanding her to come ; but she felt i Martha, as she passed the drawing-room door 
as if it wouhl be a greater relief to lier to | in going up-stairs, and tried to find out what 
remain quietly at home, entirely fi’ce from | was bedow the grave, respectful, servant-like 
any responsibility whatev'^er, and so to manner, which crirded over her individual 
rest Jier mind and heart in a manner which character with an obedience that was almost 
she had not been able to do for more than two mechanical. She found it difiiciilt to induce 
year.s past. Martha to speak of any of her personal inte- 

When her father had driven off on his way rests ; but at last she touched the right chord 
to tlie railroad, M;i7\garct toll how great and in naming Mrs. TJiorutori, Martha’s whole 
long had been the pressure on her time and face bi-iglitcncd, and, on a little encourage- 
licr spirits. It was astonishing, almost stun- meiit, out came alongstory, ofhowherfatlier 
ning, to feel herself so much at liberty ; no j bad been in early life couuecLed with Mrs, 
one depending on her for cheering cjire, if , Thornton’s luisbaud — nay, had even been in ft 
not for i)o.sitive happiness ; no invalid to plan position to show him some kindness ; what, | 
and tliiiik for ; she might be idle, and silent, Martha hardly knew, for it liad happened 
ji.nd forgetful, — and what seemed Avortli more when she Avas (juite a litLle child ; and cir- 
than all the other ].>rivileges — she might be cumstance.s had intervened to separato-the 
unhappy if she liked. For mcmtlis past., all I two families until Martha was nearly grown 
her own personal care and troubles had had | up when, her father having sunk lower and 
to be stuffed away into a dark cupboard ; but ; lower from his original occupation as clerk 
now she had leisure to take tiiem out, and | in a Avareliou.so, and h(‘r mother being dead, 
mourn over them, and study their nature, she and her sister, to use Martha’s own ex- 
aiid seek the true method of subduing them I pression, AA'-ould haA^e been “lost” but for 
into the elements of peace. All these weeks ! Mrs. Thornton ; who sought them out, and 
she had been conscious of their existence in tlioiight for them, and cared for them, 
a dull kind of way, tliough they we}’e hidden “ 1 had liad the fever, and Avas but dell- 
out of sight. Noav, once for all she would cate ; and Mrs. Thornton, and Mr, Thornton 
consider them, and appoint to each of them loo, they never rested till they had nursed ! 
its right work in her life. So she sal almost me up in their own house, and sent me to the® | 
motionless for lioui*s in the drawing-room, go- sea and all. The doctors said the fever was | 
ing over the bittcrne.s8 of every remembrance catching, but they cared none for tliat—only j 
With an unwiucing resolution. Only once she Miss Fanny, and she went a-visitiiig these 
cried aloud, at the stinging tljouglit of the folk that she is going to marry into. So, 
faithlessness tliat gave birth to that abasing though she was afraid at the tlino, it UftV; all i 
falsehood. ended well.” ^ , 

She Avould not now even acknowledge the “Miss Fanny going to be married!” ex- 
force of the temptation ; her i)lans for Frede- claimed Margaret. 

rick had all /ailed, and the temptation lay “ Yes ; and to a rich gentleman, too,' | 
there a dci'id iuockery,— amodkery Avhich had only he’s a deal older tlniu she is. His name ,| 
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is Mather ; and his inills are somewhere out she i*ested, instead of anxiously watching 
beyond Ilaylegh ; it’s a very good marriage, another peraou to learn whether to be grave 
for all he’s got such gray hair,” or gay. After tea she resolved to examine a 

At this i»iece of information, Margaret was large packet of lettera, and pick out those 
silent long enough for Martha to recover her that were to be destroyed, 
propriety, and, with it, her habitual short- Among them she came to four or five ot 
ness of answer. She swept up the hearth, Mr. Henry Lennox’s, relating to Frederick’s 
asked at what time she should prepare affairs; and she carefully read them over 
tea, and quitted the room with the same again, with the sole intention, when she 
wooden face with which she had entered it. began, to ascertain exactly on how line a 
Margaret had to pull herself up from in- chance tlie justification of her brother hung, 
dulgiiig a bad trick which she had lately fallen But when she had finished the last, and 
into, of trying to imagine how every event weighed the ])ros and cons, the little personal 
that she heard of in relation to Mr. Tlioniton revelation of character contained in them 
would aflect him : whether he would like it forced itself on her notice. It was evident 
or dislike it. enough, from the stiffness of the . wording, 

The next day she had the little Boucher that Mr. Lennox had never forgotten his 
children for tlieir lessons, and took a long relation to her in any interest he might feel 
walk, and ended by a visit to Mary Higgins, in the subject of the correspondence. They 
Somewhat to Margaret’s surprise, she found were clever letters ; Margaret saw that in a 
Nicholas already come home from his work ; twdnkling ; but she missed out of them all 
the lengthening light had deceived her as to hearty and genial atmosphere. They were to 
the lateness of the evening. He too seemed, be preserved, liowevcr, as valuable ; so she 
by Ills manners, to have entered a little more laid them carefully on one side. When this 
on the way of humility ; he was quieter, and little piece of business was ended, she 
less self-aiserting. fell into a reverie ; and the thought of her 

“ So th’ ond gentleman ’s away on his absent father ran strangely in Margaret’s 
travels, is he ? ” said he. Little ’uns tolle<l head this night. She almost blamed herself 
me so. Eh ! but they’re sharp ’uns, they for h.iving felt her solitude (and consequently 
.are ; I a’liiosfc think they beat my own his .absence) as a relief; but these two days 
wenches for sharpness, though mappen it’s Inul set her up afresh, vath new strength and 
wrong to say so, and one on ’em in her grave, blighter lio])e. Flans which had lately ap- 
TJiere’s summut in th’ weather, I reckon, as peared to her in the guise of tasks, now 
sets folk a-wandering. My measter, him at appeared like pleasures. The morbid scales 
th’ shop yonder, is spinning .about th’ world had fallen from her eyes, and she saw her 
somewhere.” position and her work more truly. If only 

** Is that the reason you’re so soon at home Mr. Tliornton woidd restore her the lost 
to-night ?” ask(3d Margaret innocently. friendship, — nay, if he would only come from 

“ Thou kiiow’st nought about it, that’s all,” time to time to cheer her father as in former 
said he, contemptuously. “ I’m not one wi’ days, — though she sliould never see him, she 
two faces — one for my measter, and t’other felt as if the course of her future life, 
for his back. I counted .a’ th’ clocks in the though not brilliant in prospect, might lie 
town striking afore I’d leave my work. No ! clear and even before her. She sighed as she 
yon Thornton’s good enough for to fight wi’, rose up to go to bed. In spite of the “ One 
but too good for to be cheated. It were you step’s enough for me,” — in spite of the one 
as getten me the idace, and T thank yo for it. plain duty ofdevotion to her fat her, — there lay 
Thoviilou’s is not a bad mill, as times go. at her heart an anxiety and a pang of sorrow. 
Stand down, lad, and say yo’r pretty hymn to And Mr. Hale thought of Margaret, that 
Miss Margot. That’.s right; steady on thy April evening, just as strangely and as per- 
legs, and right arm out as straight .as a sistently as she Wcos thinking of him. He 
skewer. One to stop, two to stay, tliree mak’ had been fatigued by going about among his 
ready, and four away ! ” old friends .and old familiar places. He had 

The little fellow repeated a Methodist had cxaggei^ated ideas of the change which 
hymn, far above his coiiiprchensioii in point his altered opinions might make in his 
of language, but of which the swinging friends’ reception of him ; but although some 
rhythm had caught liis ear, and which he of them might liavc felt shocked or grieved, 
repeated with all the developed c.ndence of a or indiguant at Lis falling off in the abstract, 
member of ])arlmmeiit. When Margaret had as soon as they saw the face of the man 
duly applauded, Nicholas called for another, whom they had once loved, they forgot his 
and yet another, much to her surprise, as she opinions in himself; or only remembered 
foumi him thus oddly and unconsciously led them enough to give an additional tender 
to take an interest in the Scacred things which gntvity to their manner. For Mr. Hale had 
ho had formerly scouted. not been known to many; he had belonged 

It was past the usual tea-time when she to one of the smaller colleges, and had always 
reached home ; but she had the comfort of been shy and reserved ; but those who in 
feeling that no one h.ad been kept wjiitiug for youth had cared to penetrate V> the delicacy j 
her ; and of thinking her own thoughts while of thought and feeling that lay below his 
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silence and indecision, took him to their "A very common fault. What sort of 
hearts, with something of the protecting peo^ are the Lennoxes ? ” 
kindness which they would have shown to a " Ue, handsome fluent and agreeaUeu 
woman. And the renewal of this kindliness, Edith, a sweet little spoiled lisauty. Mar- 
after the lapse of years, and an interval of garet loves her with all her heart, and 
so much change, overpowered him more than Edith with as much of her heart as she can 
any roughness or expression of disapproval spared” 

could have done. “ Now, Hale ; you know that gill of yours 

“ I’m afraid we Ve done too much,” said has got pretty nearly all my heart. I told 
Mr. Bell. “ You’re suffering now from hav- you that before. Of course, as your daughter, 
ing lived so long in that Milton air.” as my god-daughter, 1 took great interest in 

am tired,” said Mr. Hale. But it is her before 1 saw her the last time. But this 
not Milton air. I’m fifty- five years of age, visit that I paid to you at Milton made me her 
and that little fact of itself accounts for any slave. I went, a willing old victim, following 
loss of strength.” the car of the conqueror. For, indeed, she loo)^ 

Nonsense ! I’m upwards of sixty, and as grand and serene as one who has struggled, 
feel no loss of strength, either bodily or men- and may be struggling, and yet has ' the 
tal. Don’t let me hear you talking so. victory secure in sight. Yes, in spite of ^ 
Fifty-five ! why, you’re quite a young man.” her present anxieties, that was the look on 
Mr. Hale shook his iiead. These last her face. And so, all 1 have is at her service^ 
few years ! ” said he. But after a minute’s if she needs it ; and will be her’s, whether 
pause, he raised himself from his half recum- she will or no, when I die. Moreover, 1 my- 
bent position, in one of Mr. Bell’s luxurious self, will be her preux chevalier, sixty and 
easy-chairs, and saidtwith a kind of trem- gouty though I be. Seriously, old friend, 
bling earnestness : your daughter aliaU bo my principal charge in 

“ Bell ! you’re not to think, that if I could life, and all the help that either my wit or my 
liave foreseen all that would come of my wisdom or my willing heart can give shall be 
change of opinion, and my resignation of ber’s. 1 don’t choose her out as a subject for 
my living— no ! not even if I could have fretting. Something, I know of old, you must 
known how s/ie would have suffered, — that I have to wony yourself about, or you wouldn’t 
would undo it — the act of open acknow- be happy. But you’i*e going to outlive 
ledgiuent that I no longer held the same faith me by many a long year. You spare, thin 
as the church in which I was a priest. As 1 men arc always tempting and always cheat- 
think now, even if I could have foreseen that ing Death ! It’s the stout, florid fellows 
cruellest martyrdom of suffering, through the like me, that always go off first,” 
sufferings of one whom I loved, I would have If Mr. Bell had had a prophetic eye he 
done just the same as far as that step have seen the torch all but inverted, 

of openly leaving the church went. I and the angel with tlie grave and corn- 
might have done differently, and acted more posed face standing very nigh, beckoning 
wisely, in all that I subsecpiently did for my to his friend. That night Mr. Hale laid 
family. But I don’t think God endued me his head down on the pillow on which 
with over-much wisdom or strength,” he it never | more should stir with life. The 
added, falling back into his old position. servant who entered his room in themorn- 
Mr. Bell blew bis nose ostentatiously be- ing, received no answer to hia speech ; 
fore answering. Then he said ; drew near the bed, and saw the calm, 

“ He gave you strength to do what your Ijeautiful face lying white and cold under the 
conscience told you was right ; and I don’t ineffaceable seal of death. The attitude was 
see that we need any higher or holier strength exquisitely easy ; there had been no pain— 
than that ; or wisdom either. I know I have no stniggle. The action of the heart must 
not that much ; and yet men set me down in have ceased as he lay down, 
their fool’s books as a wise man ; an Inde- Mr. Bell was stunned by the shock ; and 
pendent character ; strong-minded, and all only recovered when the time came for being 
that cant. The veriest idiot who obeys his angiy at every suggestion of his man’s, 
own simple law of right, if it be but in wiping “ A coi’ouor’s inquest ? Pooh. You don’t 
bis shoes on a door-mat, is wiser and stronger think I poisoned him ! Dr. Forbes says it 
than I. But what gulls men are ! ” is just the natural end of a heart complaint. 

There was a pause. Mr. Halo spoke first, Poor old Hale! Youwore out that tender heart ’• 


in continuation of his thought : 

“ About Margaret.” 

“ Well ! about Margaret. What then ? ” 
"If Idle--” 

“Nonsense ! ” 

“ What will become of her — I often think ? 


of yours before its time. Poor old friend ! 

how he talked of his Wallis, pack up a 

carpet-bag for mo iu five minutes. Here 
have 1 been talking. Pack it up I say. I 
must go to Milton by the next train.” . ^ 
‘The bag was packed, the cab ordered, the 


I suppose the Lennoxes will ask her to live railway reached, in twenty minutes from the 
with them. I try to think they will. Her moment of this decision. The London train 
aunt Shaw loved her well in her own quiet whizzed by, drew back some yards, and in 
way j but slw forgets to love the absent.” Mr. Bell was hurried by the impatient guard. 
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Ho threw himself hnck in his seat, to try 
\\itli closed eyes to understand how one in life 
yesterday could be dead to-day ; and shortly 
tears stole out between his grizzled eye- 
lashes, at tlie feeling of which he opened liis 
keen eyes, and looked as severely cheerful .as 
his set determination could mako him. He 
was not going to blubber before a set of 
slifingers. Not be ! 

'j'here was no set of strangers, only one 
sitting far from him on the same side. 13y 
and bye Mr, Eell peered at him, to discover 
what manner of man it was that might have 
been observing his emotion ; and behind tho 
great sheet of" the outspread Times, he rocog- 
ni.scd Mr. Thornton. 

*• AVhy, Thornton ! is that youl ” .said he, 
removing hastily to a closer proximity. 
He shook Mr. Thornton vehemently by tho 
‘ hand, until the gripe ended in a sudden relax- 
ation, for the hamt was wanted to wipe aw.ay 
tears. He liad last seen Mr. Tlioriiton in 
his friend Halo’s company. 

“ I’m going to Milton, bound on a melan- 
choly errand. Going to >>roak to Hale’s 
daughter the news of his sudden death ! ” 

“ Death ! Mi*. Halo dead ! ” 

“ Ay ; I keep saying it to myself, ‘ Hale is 
dead !’ hut it does not make it any tho more 
real. Hale is dead for all that. He went to 
bed well, to all ap])carauce, last night, and 
was quite oold tliis morning when my servant 
went to call him.’* 

Where ? I don't understand ! ” 

“At Oxford. Jfe came to stay wdth mo; 
liadu’t been in Oxford this seventeen years 
— and this is the end of it.’* 

Not one wonl was .spoken for above a 
quarter of an hour, Tiien Mr. Thornton j 
said : 

“ And she ! ” and sto])ped full short. | 
“ Margaret you mean. Ye.s ! 1 am going I 

to tell her. Poor fellow ! liowfull his thoughts 
were of her all last night ! Good God ! Last 
night only. x\iid how immeasurably distant 
he is now ! Lilt L take Margaret as my 
child for his sake. I said last night I w'ould 
take her for her own sake. Well, 1 take licr 
for both.” 

Mr. Thorutnii made one or two fruitless 
attempts to speak, before he could get out the 
w ords : 

“ What will bc‘'’,orac of her ! ’* 

“ I rather fancy thf^re will be two people 
■waiting for her: my.-;i-ir for one, I would 
.take a live dragon into ujy house to live, if, 
by hiring such a chaperon, jind .setting up an 
establi-shment of niy ov/n, I could mako my 
old ago lifippy with liaving !?dargaret for a 
dang]»ter. JJiit there arc those Lennoxes 1 ” 
Wlio aro they?” asked Mr. Thornton 
v/ith tr-jmbling interest. 

“Oh, smart Loiidou people, who very likely 
will think they’ve tho best right to her. 
Captain Lennox married her cousin — tho girl 
she was bronglit up with. Good ciiougli 
people, I dare say. And there’s her auiit,! 


I Mrs. Shaw. There might be a way open, 
perhaps, by my offering to marry that worthy 
lady I but that would be quite a pis allei*. 
And then there’s that brother 1 ” 

. “ What brother? A brother of her 
j aunt’s ? ** 

1 “ No, no ; a clever Lennox (the captain’s 

a fool, you must understand) ; a young bar- 
; riater, who will be setting his cap at Mar- 
1 garet. I know he has had her in his mind 
i this fiye years or more ; one of his chums 
• told mo as mucli ; ami he was only ke])t 
! back by her want of fortune. Now that will 
‘ be done away with.” 

I “ How I ” asked Mr. Thornton, too earnestly 
I curious to be aware of the impertinence of his 
■ question. 

“ Why, she’ll have my money at my death. 
And if this Henry Lennox is half good enough 
for lier, and slui likc.s him — ^well I I might 
iiiid another way of getting a home through a 
marriage. I’m dreadfully afraid of being 
, tempted, at an uuguarded moment, by the 
^ aunt.” • 

1 Neither JVfr. Dell nor Mr. Thornton were in 
I a laughing humour ; so tho oddity of any of 
I the speeches which the former made was 
1 unnoticed by tlicm. Mr. Bell whistled, with- 
j out emitting any sound beyond a long hissing 
breath ; changed hi.s seat, without finding 
, comfort or re.st ; while Mr. Thornton sate ini- 
, moveably still, his eyes fixed on one spot in 
jtho iiewsj\apor, which ho had taken up in 
I order to .give himself leisure to tliink. 

, “ Where have you been ? ” asked Mr. Boll, 

at length. 

j “ To Havre. Trying to detect the secret of 
the groat ri.se in the price of cotton.” 

! “ Ugh ! Cotton, and speculations, and 

smoke, well-clean.sed and ivell cared-for ma- 
chiiiory, ami imwashcd and neglected hands. 
Poor old Hale ! Poor old Hale I If yon 
could have known the change which it was 
to him Jioiu llelstoue. Do you know the New 
i'brest at all ? ” 

“ Y'es.” (Very shortly). 

“ Then you can fancy the difference between 
it and Milton. What part were you in ? Were 
you ever at lieJstone ? a little picturesque 
village, like some in the Odenwald ? You 
kno\V IFclatone ? ” 

“ I liai'o seen it. It wjis a great change to 
leave it ami coma to Milton.” 

He took up Ills newspaper with a detcr- 
miue<l air, as if resolved to avoid further con- 
vei satiou ; and Mr. Bell was fiiin to resort to 
Ills forjjier occupation of trying to find out 
how lie could beat break tho news to 
Margai’et. 

She was at an upstairs window ; she saw 
him alight ; slie guessed the truth with an 
instinctive fla.sh. She stood in the middle of 
tho drawing-room, as if arrested in her first 
impulse to rush down stairs, and as if by tho 
! same restraining thought she had been turned 
to stone ; bo white and immoueable was she. 

“ Oh ! don’t tell me 1 I knowet from your 
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faco ! You 'wouki have sent — ^you would not 
have left him— if he were alive ! Oh papa, 

I >» * i ' 


THE MAN OF KOSS. 

Tjtb Man of Ross each lisping babe 
replies.” Not a bit of it — when I was at Ross 
last summer (a jileasant place pleasantly 
dedicated to English honeymoons), I was 
curious about J ohn Kyrle the far-famed Man 
of Ross ; but, so far from finding a lisping babe 
to tell me tlio brief story of his career, I 
could not even find a servant girl to tell) 
me any thing. I confess to feeling great' 
disappoiutmeiit ; but, when 1 refiected that I 
the greatest benefactors are often least 
remembered near the spot where they have 
accomplished the most good, and that many 
a Clii'ist’fl Hospital boy would never have 
discovered that King Edward the Sixth was 
the founder of his school bii,t for the metal 
buttons which he bore upon his coat, I was 
content to think tliat Kyrle was in his 
way quite as well known as King Edward ; 
anti even better known than the founder of 
Guy’s hospital ; which is more frequently 
assigned to Guy Earl of Warwick or Guy 
Faux, than to the wealthy dealer in books 
aud seamen’s tickets, good, generous- hcartetl 
Thomas Guy. i 

I mentiuiied my disapporiiitment to an 
elderly clergyman who sab by my side on the 
coach which convoyed us from Ross to Here- 
ford, and added, what indeed is true, that 
tiie very Bc^iton of the heaven-dircctcd spii'e 
lias but a sorry story to relate of the Man of 
Kuss. My companion observed that lie knew 
thi‘ story of the Mrui of Ross very well, aud 
that lie would tell me what he knew. .“I 
know this county well,” he began, “I come 
from Giithcridge Goodricli, I gathered, re- 
collecting some of Rope’s roguery about Swift, 
and also that Sir Siimuel Meyriek has brought 
together in that place, tlio ricli assemblage 
of arjiiour and antiquities so familiar to the 
student of mediaeval history, 

“ Well, sir, Pope derived the whole of his 
knowledge of the Man of Ross from old Jacob 
Tonson the bookseller, who lived at Ledbury, 
some twelve miles from this, on tho I’oad 
to Malvern and Worcester. He may have 
hoard of him through some of Swift’s friends 
— ]>erluips frojii Swift liiinself, wliose grand- 
father, as perhaps you will remember, died 
vicar of Gutlieridge, some two njiles to our 
left, and was buried there. Or he may have 
heard of him through his friends tho Scuda- 
mores, who had a seat at Home Lacy, in this 
county ; or tho Harleys of AVigraore in llere- 
fordsliire ; or through Lord Bathurst, whoso 
fine scat was in the adjoining county of 
Gloucestf‘i‘. But 1 must on with my story. 
Pope had heard of him, and when he was 
engaged on tljat exquisite e])i3tle of his — Of 
tho Use of laches— ho wrote to tlio <3ld book- 
seller for information about Kyrle. Now^ 


John Kyrle had been dekd when Fope^;; 
inquired about him .at least eight years, y 
Wnat Tonsou wrote to Pope I cannot tell ; ' 
but Pope’s acknowledgment of his communi- 
cation on the subject has recently come to ' 
^ht, and will of course be included in Mr. ' 
efroker’s long-promised edition of Pope. The 
old bookseller, it is clear, sent many par- 
ticulara, which Pope used up ivith, as he 
admits, *a small exaggeration allowable to 
poets.* He was determined, he says, that 
his groundwork should be truth, and tho , 
facts which Tonson sent him were more 
than Buificicnt for his purpose. He admits 
that many of the particulars were liot over*- 
well adapted to shine in verse ; but, that he 
selected the most affectiug, added ttvO or 
three which he had learned from other hands, 
and relied on what painters call place and 
contrast for any beauty which his verses 
would possess. Indeed the little nightingale 
was right. Nor was ho wrong in his motive, 
if I remember his words correctly. * My 
motive,* he says, ‘ for singling out this man 
.was twofold: tirst to distinguish real and 
solid worth from showish or plausible ex- 
pense, .and virtue from vanity ; and secondly, 
to humble the pride of greater men by an 
opposition of one so obscure and so distant 
from tho sphere of public glory in a city so 
proud as London.’ ’* 

On my observing that the letter containing 
these curious particulars was altogether new 
to me, he replied, “ Yes I — new, I have no 
doubt, to a great numbei’.** . . . The story 
of the Man of Ross, I went on to remark, 
deserves to be fully known ; for if anjr man 
shall ever happen to emulate his many virtues, 
no manner of harm has been done if the poet 
has made him think that Mr. Kyrle was 
something more cliaritablq and beneficent 
than he really was. We seldom approach what 
we desire to imitate : and he who would copy 
the exanqdo of the Man of Ross will make no 
worse use of liis riches by the heightning 
which the poet has given to his picture. 

My friend was evidently struck with my 
I observation, but he was not convinced. "No, 
sir,” ho replied, narratives of romantic and 
impracticable virtue are only read with won- 
der ; that which is unattainable is recom- 
mended in vain ; that good may be endea- 
voured, it must be shown to be possible.’* 

As 1 was not in the humour for moralisllig, 
and was rather in qutjst of fads, from whiem 
I could make my own deductions at leisure,! 
nodded a kind of assent, and asked my friend 
if tho account in Pope, of the Man of Boas, 
was not too long aud pompous an enume- 
ration of public works and private charities, 
for an income, as the poet asserts (clear of 
debts, and taxes, wife, and children) of only five I 
hundred pouiuls a-year. Audi added a doubt If . 
this really useful man had, from his own small i 
estate, actually performed all tlie good works I 
attributed to him in the poet’s exemplary 
picture. “No doubt of it,*’ was the reoly. 
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“ The truth is that Kyrle was a man of known 
integrity and active benevolence, by whose 
assiduity and interest the wealthy were per- 
suaded to contribute to his schemes. This 
influence he obtained by anf example of 
liberality exerted to the utmost extent of his 
power, :iiul he wns thus able to give more 
than he actually had. The man who has 
reduced his own wants to very few, iuid who 
lives for others rather than for himself, will 
And many to assist him in his fervid and 
active benevolence. He may do much even 
when unassisted, but he will accomplish more 
when he adds to his own example the neces- 
sary oflices of intervention and solicitation.’* 

“ When Pope,” my coach-companion con- 
tinued, * published his verses Mr. Kyrle’s 
grave in the chancel of the church at Boss was 
then unmarked. He has mentioned the cir- 
cumstance.” — ^Yes, I remember, I replied, — 

" And what ? no monument, inscription, stone ? 

His race, his form, his name almost unknown.** 

“ True,” said my companion, “and let me add 
a further particular from the same letter. — 
‘I was not sorry,’ writes Pope, to the old 
bookseller, * that ho had no monument, and 
will put that circumstance into a note, 
perhaps into the body of the poem itself, — 
unless (mark the ingenuity of Pope) yon 
intreat the contrary in your own favour by 
your zeal to erect one.* ButTouson had not the 
zeal : yet he was very rich.” 

“ I am unwilling,” I observed with a smile, 
— ^my mind running on some anecdotes of Ton- 
son’s pamimony — to diminish the interest that 
must always be felt in* the name of Kyrle 
— ^my only wish is to arrive at the truth. 
Pope’s commentators have been very unjust 
to his memory. Warton calls him the Howax'd 
of bis time, and Bowles the modern Chan- 
dos. Now Kyrle’s exertions were confined to a 
petty village, while Howard’s extended from 
London, into the heart of Eussia ; and as for 
ostentation — ^the ruling passion of the Duke 
of Chandos — there seems to have been no 
spark of that evil nature in the whole of 
Kyrle’s composition.” 

At this period of our conversation our 
coachman joined in with, “ You are talk- 
ing about the Man of Boss, ai’nt you 1 . . . 
Well, I can tell you something about him, 
which people don’t generally know, and when 
they do know, don’t generally believe. The 
Man of Boss, sir, — ^was taken up as a high- 
wayman.”—" Quite true, coachman,” my cle- 
rical friend observed. “ The fact is first told 
by Stephen Duck the thrcslicr-poet. Pope’s 
friend, Spence, was curious about Kyrle, and 
made some enquiries of the thresher, whose 
letter in reply, states thatKyrle was a tall, thin 
man, and went so plain in his dress that when 
he worked in the fields with his own labourers, 
(which he frequently did), he was not distin- 
guished from them by anything more than a 
certain dignity in his air and countenance. He 
kept two public days in a week — ^the market- 


day and Sunday. On the fomer the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen and farmers dined with him ; 
and, if they had any difierences or disputes, 
instead of going to law, they appealed to 
the Man of Boss.; His decision was generally 
final. At these entertainments he did not 
treat them with wines, but with eider and 
good strong beer. On other occasions he 
lived frugally. - The circumstances under 
which he was taken as a highwayman are now, 
as far as I have inquired, wholly unknown. 
Three persons went, it is said, each in a 
coach and six to bail him. Such,” continued 
my acquaintance, “ was the Man of Boss, — 

“ His virtues walked tlioir narrow round, 

I Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

I And sure the Eternal Master found 

The single talent well employed.’* 

“ But I am near my journey’s end. I live | 
under the shade of that spire (pointing to an 
Early English spire embosomed in trees) — 
that is my church — and, if you like a pleasant 
country, a cheerful cider-cup, a well -aired 
bed, and a game at backgammon, I shall be | 
glatl to see you.” With that he said good- 
bye, slipped a shilling into the coachman’s 
hiind, and disappeared, surrounded as he 
went by the pleasant faces of many of his 
parishioners. 

The coachman told me, when he was still in 
sight, that if I had a spare day or two on lyiy 
hands, I should do well to accept the vicar’s 
invitation. ‘‘He lives very comfortiibly, has 
a kind-hearted wife, is liked by all around, 
and has an ('xtra horse in the stable for a 
friend, I’d as soon go,” was his suramaiy 
observation, “ to his vicarage as to any house 
in the whole of Herefordshire.” 

I have not as vet been able to make good 
my intention of visiting the worthy vicar ; but 
shall certainly do so before another year is 
over. 1 have heard from him with other par- ! 
ticulars about the Man of Boss, and with a 
pressing invitation to accompany him in a 
day’s ramble to search for all that rcmaiiis 
of Haywood Eorest, in Herefordshire, — the 
original scene of Milton’s Comus. “ We dine,” 
he says, “ every week-day at j;wo, — ^that is the 
hour at which the Man of Boss dmed, — and my 
Sunday dinner is very often, too, like his, a 
rump of beef, with vegetables from my own 
garden.” 
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DOORS. between a wasp’s-nest and a dirt-pie, in 

which it is the delight of the chief and war- 

An ingenious writer or talker, I am not rior to dwell, to dance, to howl, to paint him- 
certain which, once proposed to trace the self and to eat his foes, he never rises to the 
progress of human civilisation by the number possession of a door. The early Greeks and 
of prongs ill the fork witli which we eat our Romans had doorways, but no doors. Noah's 
food. 'J’he imperfectly civilised man, Hq ark — the ridiculous toy-shop figment notwith- 
showed, ate with a skewer or a fish-bone ; standing, could not have had a door. Mor- 
our middle-age ancestors were content with a decal sat in the gate, but Haman’a door is 
dagger or a hunting-knife to sever their nowhere mentioned. The old painters who 
victual and convey it to their mouths ; then represent Dives take care to show you an 
came the fork with two prongs, which is yet opening into the street, but no door ; and 
nse<l by the peasant in some remote part-s of through the entrance you see Lazai*us lying, 
Kngland. Advancing civilisation Drought and the dogs licking his sores. The mouths 
with it the three-pronged fork — of fiddle, of caves and sepulchres in oriental countries 
king, or prince’s pattern ; and now that we where the dead were buried were closed with 
are in the apogee of our refinement, the huge stones ; it was reserved for our age of 
gourmand demands, obtains, and uses the funeral furnishers and cemetery companies to 
fork of four prongs. Each succeeding age build a mausoleum over our dear brother 
may add .another prong to the fork, until the departed with a door with panels, and knobs, 
number amount to ten ; thou perhaps ex- and nails, and carvings, wanting only a brass 
tremes will meet, and we shall revert to the knocker to have everything in common with 
simple austerity of savages, and eat with our the door of a desirable family mansion. The 
ten fingers. Parthenon had no door : go and look at its 

1 scarcely know why I should have noticed modelled counterfeit in the British Museum ; 
this ingenious theory, for 1 am not at all through the lofty portal you see the wilder- 
inclined to agree with it, and do not, myself, ness of columns and the gigantic statue of 
see any special analogy between civilisation the goddess. The great temples of Nineveh 
and forks. For tlie most civilised nations and Babylon, of Ephesus and Egypt, had no 
an(I renowned epicures of antiquity used not doors. Skins and linen veils, tapestries and 
1 any forks — save to make furcifers, as a mark curtains of silk, were hung across doorways 
! of ignominy for criminals; and the most then — as, in the East, they are now — to 
ancient people and^iuost elaborate professors ensure privacy to those within ; Gaza had 
of social etiquette in the world — the Chinese gates, and so had Somnauth ; but the door, 
— ^have no loi'ks to this day, and have no the door-knocker, the brass-plate, the bells 
better conductors to their mouths for their that flank it for visitors and servants, the iron 
stewed dog and edible bird’s-nests than chop- chain, the latch-key, the top and bottom bolts 
sticks. I take Sir John Bowring to witness. — ^these are all the inventions of modern 
However, just as that valiant Field Marshal times, aud the offshoots of modern civilisa- 
Thomas, alias Thumb, was accused of making tion. Wherever there is most luxury, you 
his "iants before he slew tliem, and as an will find most doors. Poverty, dirt, bar- 
advertising tradesman mentions his rival’s barism, have little or no doors yet. Again, 
wares in order to decry them <and puff his where manners are rude and unpolished, li 
own, it may be that 1 have touched upon the post, a pit, a cellar, a cage, suffice for the con- 
theory of civilisation and forks to enable me finement of a criminal ; but where men 
with a better grace to introduce niy own congregate thickly — where art, learning, and 
tiieoiy of civilisation and dooi-s. commerce flourish, where riches multiply, 

Tiie savage has no door to his dwelling, and splendour prevails — men must ^ve 
Even when ho has ceased burrowing in the prisons with many doors : ten, twenty, thirty, 
ground like a rabbit or a wild dog, and has one inside the other, like carvings in a 
advanced to the dignity of a hut, or kraal, a Chinese concentric ball. 
huntiug-lodg;e, a canoe turned keel upwards, Doors have as many aspects as men. Every 
or any on^ of those edifices in resemblance trade and calling, every sect and creed, every 
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division and subdivision of the body social, 
have their several characteristic doors. As 
in the curious old toy-clocks made at Nurem- 
burg, the apostles came out at one door ; an 
angel at another ; the cock that, crowing, 
confounded Peter, at another ; while Judas 
Iscariot liad a peculiar low-browed door to 
himself; from which he popped when the 
hour struck ; so now-a-days, in our clock of 
life, cveiy grade has its special doors of 
ingress and egress. Itoyalty rattles through 
the big door of Buckingham Palace ; while 
Lieut--ColoneI Phipps modestly slips in by 
the side-posiem, hard by the guard-house, 
and the grooms and scullions, the footmen 
and turnspits, the cooks aud bottle-washers, 
modester still, steal round the comer into 
Pimlico, and are admitted by a back door 
opposite the Gun tavern. So the Duke of 
Mesopotamia's guests to ball or supper are 
ushered up the lofty flight of steps, aud in at 
the great hall-duor ; while Molly the house- 
maid’s friend creeps down the area steps, and 
taps at the door opposite the coal-cellar. So 
the theatre has its doors — box, pit, and 
galleiy — with one private, sacred portal for 
the Queen Bee when she coiidcscen<ls to 
patronise the drama ; a door leading into a 
naiTow, inconvenient, little passage generally, 
with a flight of staira seemingly designed for 
the express purpose of breaking the neck of 
the stage-manager, who walks in crab-like 
fashion, before Majesty, backwards, in an 
absurd court-suit, and holding two lighted 
tapers in battered old stage candlesticks, hot 
drops of wax from whicii fall in a bounteous 
!| shower upou his black silk smalls. Just 
1 1 contrast this multitude of dooi^ with the 
simple arrangements of the Homan amphi- 
theatres. Apertures there were in plenty to 
allow the audience departure, but they were 
commou to all ; and the patrician and his 
client, the plebeian and the freed man, 
strugglKl out of the Coliseum by the same 
I vomitories. There was but one speclM door 
I in the whole circus ; and that was one 
j entrance tlirough which wa.s envied by 
; nobody, for it was of iron, and barred, and on 
the inside thereof was a den where the lions 
that ate the glaiiiators lay. 

The church has many doors. One for the 
worshippers who ai-e lessees of pews, or are 
willing to pay one shilling a-head for doctrine ; 
one leading to the ricketty gallery where the 
charity children ait ; one which the p;irson 
and clerk more especially affect, for it leads 
the vestry ; and one — a dark, dank, 
frowning door — in a sort of shed in the 
churchyard ; this last is the door of which 
the sexton has the key— the door of the bare 
room with the whitewashed walls, the brick 
floor, and the tresseU standing in the midst 
— ^ihe door of the house of death. 

Then there is tlie great door of justice in 
the hall where that glorious commodity is so 
liberall y disjiensed to all who seek it ; though, 
to be ^e^ the dispensation is not in bright, 


sterling, current coin, but is ordinarily given 
in kind : horsehair, sheepskin, pounce (some 
while called devil’s dust) words, stale jokes, 
wigs, and lies being (per force) taken in lieu 
of cash — as poisonous, sloe-juice port wine 
and worthless pictures are from a Jew bill- 
discounter. This is the great door that must 
never be closed against suitors ; and never is 
closed— oh, dear no! — any more than the 
front door of the mansion inhabited by my 
friend Mr. Webspinner the Spider, who 
keeps open house continually, and — hospitable 
creature ! — defies malevolence to prove that 
he ever closed bis door against' a fly. Justice 
has more doors. There is the private door 
-leading to the judges’ robing-rooin ; the door 
for the criminals, and the door for the 
magistrate in the police-court. There is the 
great spiked door through which the com- 
mitted for trial enter into Newgate ; and 
tyere is tlie small, black, iron-gnarled door 
above the level of the street — toe debtora’ 
door, where the last debt is to be paid, and 
whence come in the raw morning tlie clergy- 
-man reading of the resurrection and the life, 
and after him the pallid man with bis arms 
tied with rope.*^, who is to be hanged by the 
neck until be be dead. Alter this, there is 
but one more door that will conccni him — 
the door that must concern us all someday — 
the door covered with cloth, neatly panelled 
with tin-tacks or gilt nails, according to our 
condition ; with an engraved plate, moreover, 
bearing our name and age; the door that 
I opens not with a liandle, or closes with a 
lock, or has hinges, but is unpretendingly 
fastened to its house by screws — the ^loor 
I that has no knocker, for the sleeper behind it 
must be wakened with a trumpet, and not a 
rat-tat. 

Bid mo discourae (but you won’t, I am 
afraid), and I could be tdotpient upon the 
doors of prisons. ITow many tinica have I 
stopped in the thronged, muddy Old Bjiiley 
(it is muddy even on the sunniest, dustiest of 
August days) and gazed long and wistfully, 

I albeit the quarter chimes of St. Sepulchre 
(they seem to succeed each other more rapidly 
than any other chimes) bade me move on, at 
I the dreadful doors of Newgate. Ugh! the 
gi'eat door. I remember as a boy wondering 
I if any famous criminal — Turpin, Duval or 
I Sheppard — had ever worn the ponderous 
irons suspended in grisly festoons over the 
gateway ; likewise, if tho statues in the 
niches flanking it were efligies of men and 
women that hud been hanged. To this day, 

I cannot make up my nimd as to whether 
those festooned fetters are real or sham — 
whether they ever encircled human ancles or 
not. I am afraid, iu any case, that they have 
more of reality iu them th<m the famous 
liighwaymen whom 1 once supposed them to 
have held iu durance. The laced coats, 
the plumed hats, silver-liilted swords, blood- 
horses, under-ground stables, J^ollies and 
Lucies, titles of captain, and oopuectiona 
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among the arUtocracy of those worthies^ have General, or a Spanish Legionary, and have 
long since turned out notable shains. There driven away again as fast as he liked without 
is no reality to me now in the gallant high- my social notice, but for his fetters/ He 
wajman in woodcuts and penny numbers was literally covered with manacles. On legs' 
(with number one of which was given away and arms, wrists and ancles, bright, shining, . 
part the first of "Ealph Eullocka the Reck- new-looking, dreadfully heavy-looking chains, 
less, or the Poetical Pirate ”) careering about If he liad been the man with the Iron Mask 
Hounslow Heath, with a chivalrous, mad- come to life again and from the citadel of 
cap whim of robbing their uncle the earl in P-ignerplles, he could not have interested me 
his travelling carriage. I have found out the as much as he di«i in these bonds. He who 
highwayman by this time as a coarse, de- had got out, and who had entered the Coach 

E raved, atrong-water-drinking ruffian, who and Horses came out again almost iramedi- 
ad merely the advantage over the ordinary ately, bearing a pot of beer, of which he gave 
.larceuer in being a hursepad in lieu of a the fettered man to drink, lie lifted the 
footpad. ^vessel to Ins lips with his gyved hands so 

The subject of fetters (this is but a random painfully, so slowly, and yet Heavens ! with 
gossip on a doorstep after all, or 1 would not such longing eagerness in liis black eyes, and 
digress) brings to my mind an lappalliiig day- drank until, to use an excessively familiar, 
vision I once had of a man in fetters — a vision but popular expression, be must have seen 
slight, every day, common place it may be, ‘ Guinness* Card *’ quite distinctly. Then his 
but one which I shall never forget, living. 1 compaiiion,keeper,gaoler, kidnapper, abductor 
lived, when I saw the thing, in one of the — whatever ho may have been besides — stout, 
crowded streets of London — a main thorough- florid, cornmou looking, with a fluffy hat, thick 
fare to everything metropolitfui — and in a boots, and a red woollen comforter tied round 
front room. Moreover next door there was a his neck, took the empty measure back (he 
large public-house, with a huge gas lamp in had had something short and comfortable 
front that ghared into rny room at night like himself at the bar, evidently), returned to the 
a 'fiery dragon. The situation was rather Ciib, entered it, gave the driver a direction, 
noisy at firat, the stream of vehicles being and drove off with the brown fiiced man in 
interminable, and the neighbourhood given to ciiains. -And this was all. What more should 
drink ; but 1 soon grew accustomed to the there be ? Anything or nothing : but my 
rattle of the carts, omnibuses, and cabs, and work became even less than a supposition for 
the shrieks of the revellers given to drink as the rest of that day. It faded into a pure 
they rushed into the Coach and Horses ; or nonentity. I began to wonder, and Lave been 
when the drink being in them they were vio- wondering ever since about the man in chains, 
leutly ejected therefrom. 1 was supposed to Who, what was he ? Where did he come from, 
be at work close to the window ; and while whero w^as he going ? Like the grim piratical 
the supposition Wfis in force was in the habit mariner in Washington Irving’s story of 
of taking a suateli of street life, just as a man Wollert Webber — the mysterious man with, 
might gulp a mouthful of fresh air, raising the sea chest, who came in a storm and went 
my eyes to the mad panorama of Citrriages away in a storm, all that I was ever able to 
and peo]ilc in the street beneath — the panting ascertain about the man in manacles was that 
inultitnde always running after something, or he came in a cab, and that he went away in a 
away from somebody, but none of them able cab. What was his crime 1 Murder, felony, 
to run as fast as the lean old man with the high treason, return from transportation with- 
scythe and the hour-glass, who outstripped out leave ! Had he come from beyond sea, 
them all, and hit them when they were down, from the hulks — was he going to the Tower, 
One aay — the turmoil was at its height — a Newgate, Milbaiik, Horsemonger Irfine ? I 
hack cab cut cleverly from the opposite side Where did they put the irons upon him, and 
of the way, through the line of vehicles, why, and how? A fur cap aUd fetters; a 
neatly shaving a hearse and a bishop’s car- fi-ogged coat and fetters ; mystery ! Who was • 
riage (at least it had a mitre on the panala, the man with liim. A detective policeman, 
footmen in purple liveries, and a rosy man in the governor of a county gaol, a dockyard 
an apron inside) and drew up at the door of warder, a beefeater disguised in a flufly. bat 
the Coach and Horses. What was there ex- and a comforter, with red legs and slashed 
traordiiiary in this, you will ask. There were shoes, with roses perhaps concealed beneath 
two men inside the cab, and one got out. his pepper and salt trousers and thick shoes f 
Nothing extraordinary yet. But the man Who is to tell? The man is hanged, perhaps, 
who was left inside theoab was tall in stature by this time. Very probably he was but a 
and Stewart in build. He hud a brown vulgar housebreaker, or an escaped convict : 
handsome face, and dark curling hair and but lie will be a mystery to me, atid I' shall 
beard. Ho had a fur cap on and a loose sort think of him whenever I see the fettei'S 
of pelisse great coat covered with frogs and hanging over tlie grimy door of N^'wgate, 
embroidery. He might have had all these, os long as there are any miserable little 
and the sea-bi*ouise (as if he had come from | mysteries in this lower life to interest, or 
afai') on his* face and the travel-stains on his ‘perplex. 

dress ; have been a Polish Count, a Hungarian > 1 must still linger a moment by the door in 
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the Old Bailey ; for underneath the fetters 
there are many other suggestive things. That 
half door — ^the barrier between liberty and 
freedom, surmounted by spikes, curled cork- 
screw-wise, like the snakes in the furies’ love- 
locks. The gloomy, roomy, dusky lodge wliere 
there are more fetters I know, and bluff turn- 
keys with huge bunches of keys, and many 
many more doors leading into stone corridors 
and grim paved yards, at the end of wliich 
are other doors. That tremendous black 
board in the lodge covered with the tedious 
inscription in white paint. Do tlie turnkeys 
ever read it, I wonder ? Do the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs 1 Does the ordinary ? Did ever 
a criminal brought from the dark van into 
the darker prison read tliat inscription 
through, I should like to know ? I opine 
that what is written upon it must be some- 
thing about prison rules, acts of parliament, 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, with a possible 
allusion to the Common Council and the 
Court of Lieutenancy, but I can fancy, with 
a shudder, how it must read, if read at all, 
to the handcuffed man who stands in the en- 
trance lodge of Newgate, fully committed. 
Did you ever read a writ, and see Victoria by 
the Grace of God dancing about the paper 
with Lord John Campbell at Westminster, 
until there seemed to be fifty sovereign ladies 
and fifty chief justices conglomerated into the 
narrow strip 1 Did you ever read a letter in 
which it was told you that a dear friend was 
dead ; and though the manner of his death 
was therein set down at length, see nothing 
but dead ! forty times in every line of forty { 
Did you ever receive a ten-pound note when 
you were desperately poor, and at bay with 
hunger, and find nothing but tens all over the 
note — ten Mr. Mathew Marshals, ten Britan- 
nias, ten times ten promises to pay ten pounds? 
Some such optical reiteration must there 
appear to the prisoner who gazes on the sad 
black board, I should think. Or, his thoughts 
full of fear and horror must fly to the board, 
and fixing themselves there, multiply them- 
selves horribly in a medley of despair. Fully 
committed, fully committed. To the place 
from whence you came. From whence you 
came. For the term of your natural life. 
Your natural life. Your life. By the neck 
until you be dead. Be dead. And the Lord 
have mercy on your soul. Your soul. 

The pot-boy who can ies beer into the lodge 
of Newgate ; the unshaven man from the 
coffee -shop opposite, who brings hot coffee 
and thick wetiges of bread and butter ; the 
waiter from the eating-house do not trouble 
themselves much about the philosophy of 
prison-doors, I dare say. Nor docs the Lord 
Slayor himself condescend, I should think, to 
hang about the door of Newgate and descant 
in a rambling, vagabond fashion on it. By the 
way, I could pass a pleasantly profitable hour 
by his lordship’s own door in Charlotte Row, 
M^^nsion House. I could say something neat, ~ 
b^d I time, about the tremendous fiuukies — | 


the absurd people with bald heads and wig- 
bags (what on earth can a bald wigless man 
want with a wig-bag sewn on to the collar of 
his coat ?) and court dresses, who drive up in 
tinsel chariots to the door of the civic king. 
Also about tho smell of hot meats that comes 
gushing from the door from above and below 
it on the night that the Lord Mayor has 
“spreads.’* Tlie Lord Mayor’s door would 
fill some pages of instructive reading, and I 
will book it. But what should “Moon — 
Mayor” — care about tlie door of Newgate? 
What should the turnkeys care about it, 
save to see that it is properly bolted and 
J^arred every night 1 What should the police- 
men, those unconcerned stoics, to whom all 
the world are but so many million men, wo- 
men, and children — so many of whom have 
been or liave not been in custody — but pro- 
bably will be, some <lay ? But to the prisoner 
the gaol-door must be awfully suggestive — 
full of dreadful momuries — for ever and 
ever. 

The prison-door is tho gate of horn that 
will substitute itself for the gate of ivoi*y, 
in his dreams of pleasant crime. At the 
door he leaves the world, — wife, children, 
friends ; — exchanges the apparel of his sta- | 
tion, be it satin or serge, for one uniform 
livery of degradation — leaves behind his 
very name, ami becomes number ninety-six. 

On one side of the door — love, friendship, 
wealth, wine, tobacco, music — all; on tho 
other side a cell, gruel, spiked-walls, silence, 
solitude, coarse rugs, keys, a man in a gray | 
jacket and trousers marked with a number, ; 
and doors. Doors open and shut to let him | 
pass to chapel, exercise, dinner, punishment, ! 
execution. The last thing he hears at night 
is the echoing clang of 'the door as tho 
turnkey shuts him in his lonely cell. The first 
thing he watches for in the morning is tho 
noise of the key turning in the lock of the 
door. That door may creakingly turn upon 
its hinges soon, and bring the governor with a 
discharge. It may bring the chaplain with 
the last fatal tidings. At the gaol door money 
and victuals, and letters, when the prisoner is 
allowed to receive them, are left. Nor farther | 
than the door can the wife and children — who ' 
love him in spite of all his crimes, all his 
brutality, all Ida madness, — come ; save at 
rare intervals ; when they can see and speak 
to him through more doors — double doors of 
iron bjirs — with a turnkey sitting in the space 
between. At tho door waits for him, when 
the term of his imprisonment has expired, the 
haggard woman with bruises scarcely yet 
healed, for outraging whom the prison door 
was closed on him six months since. She 
waits for him in love and patience and long- 
suffering; or now it is the mother, whose 
heart he has broken, and whose gray hairs he 
is bringing with sorrow to the grave, who, 
forlorn, trusting old woman waits to give him 
money and clothes, and hales him in/io a cook- 
shop, that he may eat a hearty meal of 
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victuals, which he want, she thinks, after 

nil these, months ; and, while he eats and 
^ drinks, sobs on his shoulder and cries over his 
potatoes, praying God to bless and mend him, 
and crying that she will do anything — any- 
thing for him, if he will only be good And, 
at the prison door, alas I wait often the com- 
panions of the cursed old days; Tom,, with the 
red neckhandkerchief ; Ned, with the curl on 
liis cheek and the coat with pearl buttons ; 
old Verdygreens, the white-headed dwarf, 
who buys old iron and lead piping ; bouncing 
Sal, that? Amazon of Westminster Broadway, 
who muzzled the bull-necked Bobby, single- 
handed. They all throng round him at the 
door and clap him on the back, and cry 
shame on the authorities for his loss of weight 
in flesh. Then off they go to tlie other well- 
known door — that of the public-house, to 
drink, — cards, dominoes, raffles, robbery, plots, 
and, in due course of time, to the old door 
again of Newgate, Milbank, Tothill or Cold 
Bath Fields. Inveni Portam ! 

In the vast freestone desert of Newgate 
there is one bright little oasis of a door 
that 1 cannot forbear mentioning. It is 
reached by a flight of trim, neatly hearth- 
stoned steps. It is a pleasant, cheerful, bright- 
coloured coquettish-looking door, with a brass 
knocker, and on its resplendent doorplate are 
engraven in the handsomest Homan capitals, 
you would desire to see, the words, W. W. Cope, 
It does me good to see this door ; for, on each 
side of it arc windows with cheerful coloured 
curtains, and in one window there is a bird- 
cage, and through the little polished panes I 
did, one day, descry the features of a pretty 
liouseiiiaid. This door is the jewel in the head 
of the Great Toad-like prison. Yet, I grow 
nervous about it occasionally, thinking what 
an awkward thing it would be if some Jack 
Sheppard of modern times, who had forced 
through the inner windows of the gaol, were 
to pop out of W. W. Cope’s dandified door 
some day, and dance a hornpipe, in fetters, 
upon the snowy doorstep. 

But I must close the Door, for this time, at 
least, I cast one hasty glance at the myste- 
rious door in the shed in the Sessions House 
yard, ill which — as legends of my youth used to 
run — the gallows and the posts of scaffolds 
were kept. It is a door I would not see opened, 
willingly ; so I leave Newgate, that vast con- 
geries of doors, and which, in good eooth, 
was one Great Door itself before it was a 
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An English lady who, for ten years, was do- 
mesticated among the Eussians, and did not 
quit their country until some time after the . 
commencement of the present war, has just 
published — under the title of An English- 
woman in Eussia — ^three hundred and fifty 
pages of inforiuatioii upon the actual state of 


* society in that empire. The book confirma 
[ ideas familiar to many people; but, inas- 
I much as it does this in the most satisfactory 
way^ wholly by illustrations drawn from 
personal experience or information of a trust- 
worthy kind, its value is equal to its in- 
terest. Having read it we lay it down, and 
here make note of some of the impressions it 
has left upon us. 

Unless, from one who has been for a long 
time, an English resident, and who can speaK 
without passion, it is not easy to get clear 
views of the internal state of Eussia. 
Despotism has established there so strict a 
censorship, that even the Eussian scholar only 
learns as much of his own country as the 
emperor shall please, and a learned traveller 
assured our countrywoman that, of an account 
written by him of his journeys in the north 
of Asia, only those parts were allowed to be 
published wherein nothing was said tending 
to expose the desolation of the land. The 
regions of the barren north were no more to 
be confessed than a defeat in arms. The great 
historian of Eussia— Karamsin — was obliged 
to read his pages to the emperor before he 
was allowed to publish them. Not only a 
certain class of facta, but also a certain clas^ 
of thoughts, are rigidly kept from the public 
mind. 

One of the best living Eussian authors 
complained to the Englishwoman tliat all 
those parts of his works that he valued most 
had been cut out by the censor. He wrote 
a play containing, as he thought, some 
admirable speecbes; it came back to him 
from the censor’s office with every bne of 
them erased, and only the light conversation 
left as fit for the amusement of the public. 
Shakespeare is honoured greatly by the 
trading class, and translations of King Lear 
and Hamlet are frequently performed ; but 
all those of Shakespeare’s plays which con- 
tain seiitiments of liberty, such as Julius 
Ca»ar, are excluded by the censor. A 
Eussian writer wished to produce a play, 
on some subject in English history ; 
upon which he consulted wiWi our country- 
woman. Every topic was found dangerous. 
The story of Elfrida, daughter of the Earl of 
Devonshire; was suggested. The Eussian 
shook his head. It would not be allowed. 
“Why not? It is a legend of a thousand 
years ago.” — “Why, they would never let 
Elfrida’s husband cheat tlie king.” — “ But he 
was not a Czar.” — “ No matter. The act is 
the same, and the possibility of a crowned 
head’s being deceived would never be ad- 
mitted by the Czar.” 

The Czar of Eussia practically stands be- 
fore the greater number of his subjects as a 
little more than God. “ The Czar is near,— 
•God is far ofl;'” is a common Eussian saying. 

“ God and the Czar know it,” is the Eussian 
for our “ lleaven knows ! ” A gentleman 
describing one evening the emperor’s recep- 
tion on the route to Moscow, said, “ 1 assure 
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you, it was gratifying in the extreme ; for the 
peasants knelt as he pnssed, just as if it were 
the Almigliiy himself.’* And who shall con- 
tradict this deity ? Our countrywoman was 
once at the opera when the emperor wjvs 
graciously disposed to applaud Madame 
Castellan by the clapping of his hands. Im- 
mediately some one hissed. He repeated his 
applause; — the hiss Wfis repeated. His 
majesty stood x \\) — looked round the house 
witii dignity — and, for the third time, 
aolemuly clapped his hands. The hiss fol- 
lowed again. Then a treinemlous scutlle 
over-head. The police had caught the im- 
pious ollender. — An example of another kind 
was jnatle by a young lady whose brother was 
killed at Kalafat, and who, on receiving news 
of his death, smiled, and said, She was re- 
joiced to hear it, as he had died for the 
emperor.” Imperial muniticerice rewarded 
her with a splendid dowry, and the assur- 
ance that her future fortune should be cared 
! for. 

j There is need now to encourage a. show 
: of patriotism. The Englishwoinaii who, on 

her return, found Loudon streets as lull of 
peace as when she quitted them ; — had left 
St. Petersburgli wearing a far dilierent 
aspect. Long lines of cannon and ammuni- 
tion-waggons drawn up here and there ; 
parka of artillery continually dragged about ; 
outworks being constructed ; regiments 
marching in and out ; wliole armies submit- 
ting to inspection and de]>arting on their 
mission, told of the deadly struggle to 
which the Czar’s ambition had committed 
him. Thcre"was no hour in which wretched 
reci’uits might not be .seen U'auiping in 
wearily, by hundreds and by thousamls, to 
receive the emperor’s apyiroval. It is hard 
for us iu this country to conceive the misery 
attending the terrible consciiptions which 
j plague the subjects of the Itussiaii empire, 
j Except recruits, hardly a young man is 
to be seen in any of the villages ; the 
j post roads are being all mended by women 
I and girls. Men taken from their homes and 
* families leave behind, among the woinow, 
broken ties aud tlie foundation of a dreadful 
: mass of vice and immorality. It is fearful 
I enough under ordinary circumstances. “ True 
i comuiuni.sm,” said a itussiaii noble, to be 
I found only in Eussia.” 

■ One morning a poor woman went crying 
I bitterly to the Englishwoman, saying that her 
j two nepliews had just been just forced from 
1 hfir house to go into the army. “ I tried ” — 

] we, leave the relator of tliese things to 
speak iu her own impressive words — “ 1 tried 
to console her, saying that they would retuni 
when the war wjis over ; but this only made 
her more distressed. ‘ No, no ! * exclaimed 
she, in the deepest sorrow, ‘ they will never 
come back any more ; the Eussiaiis are 
beaten in every plact..* Until lately the 
lower classes were always convinced that the 
emperor’s troops were iuyincible ; but it seems. 


by w'hat she said, that even tke^ have got to | 
know something of the truth. A foreigner in 
St. Petei'sburgh informed mo that he had 
‘ gone to see the reoruits thirt morning, but 
there did not seem to be mueh patriotism } 
among them ; there was nothing but sobs and < 
tears to be seen among those who were pro*- } 
nounced lit for service, whilst the rejected 
ones were frantic with delight, and bowed and j 
crossed themselves with the greatest grati- j 
tude.’ ” Ee views were being held almost ; 
daily when the English woman left, and she I 
was told that, on one occasion, when review- ! 
ing troops destined for the fcjouth, the emperor | 
was struck with tl»e forlorn and dejected air of ! 
the poor sheep whom he was sending to the !! 
slaughter. j! 

“Ifold your heads up!” he exclaimed ji 
angrily. “ Why do you look so miserable? j 
There is nothing to cause you to be so ? ” 
There is something to cause him to bo so, i 
wo are very much disposed to tliink. i 

Jhit we did not moan to tell about the war. 
The vast ern})ire over which the Czar has rule 
is ill a half civilised — it would be almost more 
correct to say — in an uncivilised state. Croat jj 
navigable riveis roil useless through ex- ,1 
tensive wilds. Kxoept the excellent roads |i 
that connect St. refcersburg with Moscow aiid | 
with Warsaw, and a few fragments of road 
serving ns drives iu tl^e immediate vicinity of ij 
these towns, there are no roads at all in jj 
Eussia that are roads in any civilised sense, j 
The post-roads of the empire are clear- li 
iiigs through wood, with boughs of trees ij 
laid heie and thoio, tracks over steppes and I 
through morasses. Thero is everywhere tho || 
^andeiir of nature ; but it is the grandeur of jj 
its solitudes. A few huts surround govern- .j 
meut post stations, aiul small brick houses at 
intervals of fifteen or twenty miles along the 
routes are the halting places of gangs destined | 
for Siberia. A few log huts, many of them j 
no better than the wigwams of Eed Indians, 
some of tliern adorned with elegant wood ! 
tracery, a'^liiie of such dwellings, and commonly ! 
also a row of willows by the wayside, imlicato j 
a Russian village. A number of churches and | 
monasteries with domes and cupolas, green, | 
gilt, or dark blue, studded with golden stars, j 
and surmounted each by a cross standing on | 
a crescent ; barracks, a government school 
aud a pobt-ofHce ; a few good houses, and a 
great number of huts — constitute a Russian 
provincial town, and tho surrounding wastes 
or forests shut it in. The rapid traveller who 
follows one of the two good lines of road, and 
sees only the show-places of Russian civilisa- 
tion, may be very much deceived. Yet even 
here he is deceived only by a show. The 
great buildings that appear so massive are of 
stuccoed brick, and even tho massive gran- 
deur of the quays, like thjit of infinitely 
greater works, the Pyramids, is allied closely 
to the barbarous. They were constructed at 
enormous saciitice of life. The foundations 
of St. Petersburg were laid by le^ii^s of men 
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who perish^ by hundroda of .thoiuMuids in li^y- boepitable^kindlyt amiable 'almost H 
the work. Oaa hundred thousand died of yond tha bonieia of jsmoetity,^^^ n()^w|A: ' 
iamiiie only,. ^ ^ the dmign of b^ing ihis^dexia.^ Tbty wre* ; 

The ciyiuaation of the Hussian oapttal is humane to their 'Serfs ; hnd^ ^although ^is 
not more than skin-deep. One may see thih class suffers in fiussia troubieiB ^tliat surpass ‘ 
any day in the streets. The pavements are those of the negro slaves, it is hot fiom the 
abominable. Only two or three streets are proper gentlemen and ladies of the country 
lighted with gas ; in the rest oil glhmners. ^that this suffering direeUy cornea. When the ^ 
The oil lamps are the dimmer for being sub- noble proprietor himself lives in the, white 
jeet to the peculation of otScials. Three wicks house that peeps from among treei^ side iby 
are charged for, and two only are burnt : the side with the gilt dome of its church, ^the 
difference is pocketed by the police. All the slaves on the estate are reasonably happy.^ / 
best shops are kept by foreigners, the native It is not true iliat a Bussian gentleman 
Bussian shops being mostly collected in a frequently intoxicated." A Russian lady never 
central bazaar, Gustinol Dwor. Tlie shop- is so. Of the government functionaries, who 
keepers appeal to the ignorance of a half- form a large class of the factitious no- 
barbarous nation by putting pictures of bility and gentry of the empire, no good 
their trades over their doors ; and in his is to be said : they are tempted to pillage 
shop a Bussian strives to cheat with oriental and extortion under a system that all ra- 
recklessness. Every shop in St. Petei-sburg diates from a great centre, of deceit. Os- 
contains a mirror for the use of the chs- teiitation is the rule. A post-mastei', u 
toiucrs. “ Mirroi’S,** says the Englishwoman, colonel in rank, I'eceiving forty pounds a year, 

“ hold the same position in Bussia as clocks and without private estate, is to be seen 
do in England. With us time is valuable; keeping a carriage, four horses, two foot- 
with them appearance. They care not though men, and a coachman. His wife goes ex- 
it be muiuly false appearance.” They even travagantly dressed : she has two or three 
paint their faces. Tlie lower classes of children, a maid and a cook to keep ; but she 
women use a great deal of white paint, can afford to pay a costly visit every season 
and, as it contains mercury, it injures alike ^to the capital. This system of false preten- 
health and skin. A young man paying his siou ruins the Character of thousands upon 
court to a girl genemlly presents her with a thousands. It makes of Russia what it is,— 
box of red and white paint to improve her a laml eaten up with fraud and lying. Living 
looks ; and in the upper classes Jadies are near such a colonel-postmaster, the English-' 
often to be seen by one another, as they woman could observe his mode of operation, 
arrive at a house, openly rouging their faces He was about to pay a visit to St. Peters- 
befrire entering the drawing-room. burg, but wanted moi*ey. His expedient 

These arc small things, indicative of an was to send an enormous order for iron, for 
extensive principle. Peter the Great under- the use of government, to a rich iron-master 
took to civiliso Russia by a coup de main, in the town. The iron-master knew that gold, 

A walk is shown at St. Petersburg along not iron, was the metal wanted ; and as he 
which he made women march unveiled dared not expose himself to the anger of a 
between hies of soldiery to accustom them goverimicnt oilicial, he was glad to compro- 
to go unveiled. Rut eivilisatiou is not mise the matter by the payment of a round 
to be introduced into a natiou by imperial sum of silver roubles as a hue for default in 
edict, and ever since Peter the Great’s time execution of the order. The habit of osten- 
tlie Russian empire lias been labouring to tation — l>ai*barous in itself, which destroys 
stand for what it is not, namely, the eqiiiva- the usefulness and credit of the employes of 
leii' to nations that have become civilised in government — tempt^ the poor nobles also to 
tlie slow lapse of time. It can only support, a forfeiture of their own honour and self- 
or attempt to support, this reputation by respect. 

deceit. It must hide, or attempt to hide— It runs into everything. Even in the moat 
and it has hidden from many eyes with cultivated classes, lew Russians who have nob 
much success its msisa of barbarism, while gone out of Russia for their knowledge are 
by clever .and assiduous imitation, as well really well-informed. They have learnt two ^ 
as by pretensions cunningly sustained, it or three modern languages, and little e]ae> 
must put forward a show of having what it Yet tliey cultivate a tact in convei*siug with 
only in some few directions even strives an air of wisdom upon topics about whi^ 
get. l^bey are almost wholly uninformed, and afcSBr 

Tii(3 elements of civilisation Russia has, in a an hour’s sustainment of a false assumption, 
copious language, soft and beautiful without show perhaps, by some senseless question, 
being effeminate, and a good-hearted people, that they cannot have understood properly a 
that would become a noble people under better syllable upon the points under discusaion. 
government. Their character is stained chiefly Their emptiness of mind is a political institn- 
by ignorance and fear. The best class of Rus- tion. ‘‘If three Basslans talk together, one 
airins— especially those who are not tempted is a spy.” stands with them as a eocial pto- 
by poverty to the meanness that in Russia is verb. They are forbidden to express tneir 
almost tilt only road to wealth— are bound- own opinions upon great movements in the 
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world ; their censorship excludes from them 
the noblest, literature ; they have no common 
ground of coiiverBatioii left but the merits of 
actors and actresses, the jests of the last farce 
or trashy comedy, or tlie state of the opera, 

— ^in which place, by-the-by, such operas' as 
William Tell and Massaniello are performed 
with now libretti, from which all taint of a 
love of liberty has been expunged. Feeling 
the weakness of all this, and in a great many 
cases secretly resenting it, the men shrug 
their shoulders and say, “ What would you 
have ? We must play cards and talk of the 
odd trick.** While our countrywoman wjis 
staying with a fi-iendly Russian lady, an old 
gentleman called to borrow a few roubles, 
got them, and departed. “Ah, poor man,** 
said the lady, when he was gone, “ think how 
unfortunate he has been. He once possessed 
fourteen thousand slaves, and he has lost 
them all at cards.” The English visitor ex- 
pressed regret that a man of his years should 
be the prey of such a vice. “ iTow old do 
you think him'i*’ was then asked. “Oh, 
sixty at the least.’* “ Sixty ! He is past 
eighty, only he wears a wig, paints his eye- 
brows, and rouges to make himself look 
younger.” 

The Russian ladies have little to do but 
read dissolute French novels (which the cen- , 
sorship does 710 ^ exclude), dress and undress, 
talk slander, and criticise the dresses of acknowledge tl/eir subjection to the soil by 
themselves and one another. Their slaves payment of a poll-tax. Oppressive owners 
do all that might usefully occupy their hands, often u.so this claim of poll-tax as a means of 
and they are left to idleness ; which results j devouring all the earnings of a struggling 

in a horrible amount of immorality. The — ..j. _ 

trading classes and ofHcials talk almost ex- 
clusively of money. The enslaved peasants, 


evening as he was reading a book in Lis own 
sitting-room.** 

Sometimes they take vengeance upon an 
oppressor ; and terrible incidents of this kind 
came within the experience of our country- 
woman. The heads of cruel masters are 
somciiines cleft with the hatchet of the serf. 
They are capable at the same time of strong 
feudal attachments. It should be understood 
that all the slaves in Russia are not poor. 
Some of the wealthiest traders in St. Peters- 
burg are slaves to nobles who will not 
siiifer them to buy their freedom, but enjoy 
the pride of owning men who themselves 
own in some cases hundreds of thousands of 
pounds capital. The inheritor of an estate 
in which there »were many well-to-do serfs 
arrived at it for the first time one evening, 
and in the morning found his house, as he 
thought, besieged. His people had heard 
that he was in debt; and their pride being 
hurt at servitude to an embarrassed master, 
they brought with them a gift of money 
raised among themselves, not less than five- 
and-forty thousand pounds, their free-will 
olfering, to make a man of liiin again. Ho 
did not need this help, but the illustration 
still remains of the great generosity of feeling 
possible among this class of Russians. 

The slaves detached from tJieir lords, and 
living in a comparatively independent state, 


bound to the soil, content when they are not 
much beaten, sing over the whole country 
their plaintive songs (they are all set in the 
minor key), and each carries an axe in his 
girdle ; for which the day may come when he 
finds terrible nse. 

At present, that day seems to be very dis- 
tant. The ignorant house slaves, like the 
negroes holding the same rank elsewhere, 
are treated as children. A new footman, in a 
household which the Englishwoman visited — 
a man six feet two out of Ids shoes — ^was 
found to have an aptitude for breakage. He 
was told one day that when next he let any- 
thing fall he would he punished. On the day 
following he dropped the fish-ladle in handing 
fish at the beginning of dinner. He looked 
dolefully at his master, expecting that blows 
would be ordered. His mistress — put him in 
tfie corner ! Their ignorance is lamentable. 
A Russian gentleman returned from a))road, 
where he had seen better things, determined 
to devote his life and fortune to the enlighten- 
ment of his peasantry. Their priest taught 
them that he was destroying ancient cus- 
toms, and that his design was to subvert 
the religion of their forefathers. “ Tlie con- 
sequence was that the slaves formed a 
conspiracy against him, and shot him one 


slave. Our Englishwoman met with a jwor 
cook, who had served a seven years* appren- 
ticeship in a PVench house, and earned high 
wages in a family, besides being allowed to 
earn many fees by superintending public 
suppers and private parties. There was an 
upper servant under the same roof with luni 
whom this poor fellow strove to marry ; but 
much as lie earned, he strove in vain to save. 
Year by year tlie abrock or poll-tax was 
raised in proportion to the progress that he 
made; and the last time the English lady 
saw him, lie was sobbing bitterly over an 
open letter — a demand from his proprietor 
for moi’e abrock, and an answer to a request 
from Madame with whom he served that 
she might buy his freedom, naming an im- 
possible sum that doomed him to continued 
slavery. 

Tliere was a poor man in Twer, a slave, 
born with a genius for painting that in any 
civilised country would have procured for 
him fame and fortune. His master, finding 
how he was gifted, doomed him to study 
under a common portrait-painter, and obliged 
him then to pay a poll-tax, which he could 
only raise from year to year by painting a 
great number of cheap portraits — he wlio had 
genius for higher and better things. “ When 
we last saw him,” writes our countr3rwoman, 

“ ho had pined into a decline ; and doubtless 
ere this the village grave has closed over his 
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griefs and sorrows, and buried bis genius in 
3ie shades of its eternal oblivion.’* 

The Englishwoman was present once when 
a bargain was struck for a dressmaker. A 
gentleman had dropped in to dine ; the host 
mentioned that, his wife wanted a good 
dressing -maid. The guest recommended 
one, skilful inr dressmaking, with whom he 
thought his wife would part. “ Well,” the 
other said, “ her price t ” ‘‘ Two hundred 

and fifty silver roubles.” That was more 
than could be given ; but the bargain finally 
was struck for a hundred roubles and an old 
'piano. 

Such a servant must be content to submit 
to much oppi*ession. The mistress who parts 
from you in the drawing-room with a smile, 
may be met ten minutes afterwards in the 
garden, her face infiamed with rage, beating 
a man before her, one of the serfs employed 
upon the grounds. A lady who lost much 
money at the gambling-table, being pressed 
to pay a debt of honour, remembered that 
she had not a few female servants who 
possessed beautiful hair. She ordered them 
all to be cropped and their hair sold for her 
benefit, regardless of the fact that together 
with their hair she robbed them of their 
reputations ; cropped hair being one of the 
marks set on a criminal. 

The boxing of the ears of maids is not 
below the dignity of any lady; but when the 
maid is not a Eussian, there may bo some 
danger in the practice. A princess whose 
hair was being dressed by a French waiting- 
i maid, receiving some accidental scratch, 
j turned round and slapped the face of her 
\ attendant. The Frenchwoman had the lady’s 
back hair in her hands at the time, and 
i grasping it firmly, held her head fast, while 
I she administered a sound correction on the 
i cheeks and ears of her highness with the 
* back of her hairbrush. It was an in.sult that 
could not be resented publicly. A lady of 
her highness’s blood could not let it be said 
that a servant had given her a beating, and 
she therefore bribed the Frenchwoman by 
money and kind treatment to hold her 
tongue. 

Yet blows do not count for much in 
Eussia ; from the highest to the lowest, all 
are liable to suffer them. A lady of the 
highest rank, using the lady’s privilege of 
chattering in the ear of the Emperor at a 
masked ball, let fall some indiscreet sugges- 
tions. She was followed home by a spy; 
summoned next day to Count Orlofi’s olfice ; 
pointed to a chair ; amicably interrogated ; 
presently let quietly down into a cellar, 
where she was bii'ched by some person un- 
seen. This lady, whose story we have heard 
before, the .Eoglishwoman often met; her 
sister she knew well ; and she had the 
anecdote from an intimate friend of the 
family. 

The knout^ the emblem of Russian bar- 
barism, &lls not only on the slave or the 


cnminaL A poor student of more tlian >; 
ordinary talents bad, by great perseverance, 
twice merited a prize ; but be was i^arded ' 
with jealous hostility .by a certain j)ra- , 
feesor, whom he was too poor to bribe. 
Twice cheated, the ' poor fellow made a 
third effort, though l»rely able to sustain 
himself in his humble lodging until the 
period of examination came. His future 
hung upon the result ; for, upon his passing 
the ordeal with credit, depended his aocess 
to employment that would get him bread. 
He strained every nerve, and succeeded welL 
All the professors testified their approbation 
except one, whose voice was uecessaiy to 
complete the votes. He rose, and withheld 
his suffrage upon false grounds, that cast dis< 
honour on the young man’s character. It 
was his old enemy ; and the poor boy — ^a 
widow’s son— with starvation before him, and 
his hopes all cast to the winds, rushed 
forward by a sudden impulse of despair, and 
struck bis persecutor. He was ari'ested, 
tried, and condemned, by the Emperor him- 
self, to receive a thousand lashes with the 
knout. All the students and professors were 
ordered to be present at the execution of the 
sentence. Long before it was complete, of 
course, the youth was dead ; but the full 
number was completed. Many students who 
were made apectators of the scene lay on the 
ground in swoon. From another eye-witness, 
the Englishwoman heard of the presence of a 
line of carriages, filled with Eussian ladies, at 
a similar scene, the victims being slaves who 
had rebelled because a master introduced 
upon his ground a box in which to thrash 
them by machinery, and had seized him and 
given him a taste of his own instrument of 
torture. Need we say more to prove that 
the true Eussian civilisation is a thing to 
come ? 

Our countrywoman, visiting a monastery, 
was invited to eat ices in the garden. She 
saw how the spoons were cleaned behind the 
bushes — licked and wiped. Such ice-eating, 
with the spoon-licking in the baclo-ground, is 
typical of the sort of elegance and polish 
Eussia has. 

One day the Englishwoman saw an officer 
boldly pocket some of his neighbour’s money 
while playing at cards. Another slipped up 
his sleeve some concert tickets belonging to 
her friend. She and her friend both saw Qiih 
do it. One day a young officer called while 
they were at dinner ; was shown into one of 
the drawing-rooms, and departed with 
lady’s watch. Nothing was said to ^ the 
police, out of respect to his uncle, who is of 
rank. Ladies going to a party will some- 
times steal the papers of kid gloves and the 
hair-pins left on the toilet tables to suraly 
those who happen to come unprovided. Our 
countiywomau went to visit an old lady ; and, 
as all the drawing-rooms were thrown opepi 
for the reception of visitors, thought it no 
sin to walk &)m one room to another for the 
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purpose of cxaiuiniog some piclurea. Th« tako pains to exhibit themselves as obedient 
old lady i^e and iollowed her, watching subjects. When the Eiifflishwoman lived at 
her movements so closely tltat she returned Arciiaiigel, a deaf and dumb gentleman 
to her seat greatly amassed. “ Voii must not arrived," with lettem of introduction to tlie 
be surpriseti at it^ my dear,” said a friend, leading people, and was received with cor- 
aftershe got home again; “for really youdo not diality and sympathy; he war a clever man, 
know how many thiii«a are lost in such parties read several languages, and displayed pretty 
from the ton great admiration of tlm visitoi's.** drawings of his own execution. He was 
The officers just men tioiMal wore men liold* made everywhere welcome. More than once 
5ngemi)ioymentsundergovenmient. Somtveh our quick-eyed countrywoman fancied that 
l)as beeti made notorious during the present ho lookeii over-attwitive to words spoken 
Wiar of the extent to which the Itussian l>ehind his back. It soon afterwards was 
government suffers from the peculation and made only too certain that this man was a 
falsehood of officials in all grades that one government spy, playing a difficult part for 
illustration in this place will l)e sufficient, and a base purpose. 

we will choose one that illustrates at the same Of the Greek form of religion we say 
time another topic. The railway to Warsaw is nothing. Let the Kussians bow before the 
dropped, because the money needed for it is pictures of their saints. We will quote only 
absorbed by war; the only Hnssian railway an anecdote told in this book, of a poor wan- 
line i.s that between the two capitivls, St. dering Samoyede, a fish-eating savage from 
Petersburg and ^loscow. When it was the borders of the Arctic Ocean. . He asked 
nearly finished, the 0.ar ordered it to be whether his visitor was Hussiaii^ and being 
ready for his own use on a certain day. It answered No, lifted up some skins in his tent 
was not really finished ; but over several which covered pictures of saints, and pointing 
miles of tlie road, since the Czar must l^e to them with disdain, said, — “ See ! there are 
obeyed, rails were laid upon wliatever Ibissian gods, but ours,’* raising bis hand 
contrivance could be patched up for the heaven wai’ds, “is greater. He lives — up 
occasion. The Imperial neck w’as risked there ! ” 

by the ilussian system. AVhile this railway e --- — 

was in course of cons trucl ion, the fortunes 

made by engineers and government officials CHIP. 

on the line of road w.as quite astonishing : 

men of straw rapidly acquired estates. TEAslk 

Government suffered and — tlio serfs. Our As a tall, stout weed, producing prickly 
couijtrywon>an Jiving once in a ])rovince thistle hea(l.s, tcasle is well known to every- 
through which the railway in us, went by I one Iximiliar with English hedge-rows. It i.s 
train to a pic-nic. At the station, four | almost as generally known that teasle-heads 
hundred workmen were assembled, wlio | are u.9e<l for producing the nap on bi’oad- 
asked eagerly wliether the governor was of cloth, .and that it is also called for that reason 
the party. No, they w’ero told, but his wife Fuller Vlierb. Of course, the teasle used 
was. Her, then, they begged to see. "Jb for such a purpose must be cultivated for the 
her they pleaded with their miser.nble tale | maiket ; .and we doubt wliether teasle grow- 
for interference in their behalf. For six ing, .as a branch of agriculture, is famiJi.ar to 
weeks they had been paid no w\agcs, their many English readers. It is curious enough 
rations were bad, and a fever like a jilague to be worth a short description, 
had broken out among them, of which their Common and hardy as this sort of thistle 
comp<auious perished by .scores, to b<*. buried, seems to be, there are not many more capri- 
like BO many dogs, in inoras.ses along the cious plants in nature. The cultivation of it 
line. Their looks confirmed their tale. The is a speculation. The produce of a hop field 
ci'iminal employeis 'were upon the spot, and is not more uncei’tain than the produce of a 
acted ignorance ami sympatliy, making at field of teasle. For this reason farmers com- 
the same time liumane speeches and pro- moiily decline having their tempers or their 
mises, 'W'hich the poor men received l>y ex- purses tried with such a plant ; and teasle- 
changing looks of prolound despair with growing has been left to men of capital who 
each other. could afford to take excessive profit in one 

Then there i.s the system of es]>ial« In year .as a set-off for total failure in auotlier. 
addition to the secret police — the accredited Yet we .are assured by the most practical 
spies — there is said to be a staff of eighty man in the district where, teasles are most 
tliousaud paid agents, person-s moving in grown that care in the choice of seed, and in 
society ; generals, tradesmen, dressmaker.^, the management of the ground, very much 
people of all ranks ; who are secretly engaged lc.ssons the chance of misadventure, 
in watcliiug and betraying those with whom Teiisle is grown extensively in Yorkshire 
they live. The consequence is, th.at nobody and in some western counties, chiefly Somer- 
dares speak his earnest thoughts, even to lus setshiro and Gloucestershire ; a little is 
familiar friend. Alen say what they do not grown also in Wilts. The crop is important 
think, affect credit of government repoi*te enough to deserve mater attention than the 
which' they know to be audacious lies, and farmers of England hitherto hav« to 
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pay to it. It .is necessary to selept tlie 
seed, only ft'om well-formed teasies ; but it 
has been tbe habit to gather up such 
seed as falls out of the ripe heads in the 
course of packing for the market. Thiais 
done to the great damage of the crop. 

The chance of a high import duty to a 
charge of omy threepence on a thousand has 
encouraged manufacturers to import teasles 
freely from tlio south of France, which pro- 
duces the best in the world, on account of 
the fine climate usual there at the season 
of ripening, when settled hot weather is 
required. 

Now, however, our own farmers .ire pa)"- 
ing more than usual attention to this crop. 
In several instances we have observed of late 
that seed has been imported from France 
and America, and that greatly improved 
crops liave ijeen the consequence of this pro- 
ceeding. The seed once chosen must be sub- 
■ mitted to the gentlest nurture. The soil 
must be well manured ; and, as the plant is 
a biennial — occupies two years in coming to 
maturity — it demands many mouths of care. 
The ground for it should be ploughed early ; 
if before wunter all the better. Farmers 
fancy it to be an exhaustive crop ; but we 
think they arc wrong upon that point. The 
spade is in frequent use between the plants 
during their growth ; and certainly we have 
seen excellent crops of wheat following 
1 tcasle upon well dressed land. Tlic seed is 
usually sown broadcast, but sometimes is 
! drilled. TJie drilU arc about twelve inches 
I apart ; and, when tlie plants appear they are 
j thinned out to about the same distance from 
each other. To gather in the teasle, harvest | 
; labourers wearing leather gloves go into the 

j fields each -with a short sharp knife. As 

j soon as tlie petals Hill, a teasle head is fit 

1 for cutting, and there must ^ be several 

cuttings of the crop at intervals of a week or 
a fortniglit; because the lieads are not all 
ripe at the same time. With each head 
there is cut about nine inches of stalk. 

Weather permitting, the cut teasles are^ 
strewed upon the ground to dry ; but, if 
tliere be any chance of damp, they must be 
housed imnietliately, or the whole crop may 
be spoiled. When they are quite dry they 
are sorted according to their quality ; which 
depends on their size, and tied up into 
bundles. Tlie different sizes are known by 
the names of kings, queens, middlings, an<l 
scritbs. It is the object of the grower, let 
him be never so much of a democrat, to pixi- 
duce as many kings and queens as possible. 
Sometimes he is rewarded with a crop ex- 
ceeding in value the price of the land on 
which it grew. Soinetiinos there is not a 
single king in the whole field. Fixun tliree 
to six packs of good kings, or twenty thou- 
sand of the middle classes, to the acre, is a 
paying crop ; but as many as ten or twelve 
packs have«como up in extraordinary seasons. 
There have been curious fluctuations in the 


hbtory of the tcosle trade. The plant has 
stood forth e past* two or three yerirs at nearly 
twice the price it would fetch five or six 1 
years ago. The value now of the best | 
English teasles is about six pounds per pack. 

On one occasion, some time ago,, when it was I 
thought that the use of them was on the | 
point of being superseded, their price fell j 
considerably ; for, imleed, at the Jovrest 
prices they could hardly find a purchaser. 

A lot was at that time sold for five pounds to 
a gentleman who died soon afterward. The 
proposed substitute for teasle-heads having 
turned out a complete failure, the jh^ce or 
the depreciated crop instantly rose. There 
WAS a serious scarcity of teasles ; for the 
growth of them had been neglected, TJfe 
executora of the gentleman just mentioned, 
ignorant of this fact, sent liia five pounds* 
worth ,to market, and were astonished to find' 
that they cleared by it three thousand per 
cent. 

The use made of teasles by ouv manufac- j 
tnrevs is so well known that it will suffice to ■ 
speak of that in hnlf-a-dozen sentences. A j 
great manufacturer of broadcloth stores ! 
them by hundreds of thousands. Young ; 
people clexteronaly set them in frames with ’ 
wooden mallets, so that their head.s setting ! 
closely togetlier form a vegetable brush or i 
cuiTy-com b. and of such frames ready-prepared : 

vast numbers are kept on vertical racks in a j 
wooden building, open to the free passage of ! 
air, like the louvre-boarded building of a | 
currier. WJien in use, the teasle-frame is 
fixed on the circumfei’ence of a machine called | 
a gig-mile, and the iiewly-manufacturod . 
woolien cloth is exposed to the combing of ! 
the crooked awns upon the teasle-heads. ) 
These elastic little liooks arc precisely strong ! 
enough t-o insinuate themselves into the web ! 
of the cloth ami draw out some fine fibi'es of 1 
the wool, but they are not stiong enough to | 
tear ilio w’eb of tlie cloth ; before they can 
do injiny to that they break. No con- 
trivance of elastic wire or any other thing 
has yet been found to do the work so per- 
fectly. The cloth is wetted as it slowly 
moves under the teasles, and the teasles in 
the frames require frequent picking by 
chilli roll, as well as occasional drying when 
they become softened by moisture. Fresh | 
frames are of course put from time to time 
into use, the claws of tlie teasle-heads not 
being very durable. The nap raised in this 
way upon cloth is a long na]^, of which tlio^ 
ends are not all equal in length. The cloilh 
has aftcrwartls to jiass under the blade of 
a sheaving macliine, from which it cornea 
with the smooth short nap whicJi every 
man is anxious to letaiii upon his coat and 
trowsers. 

The co.st of tonsle to the millowner is of 
couree a variable item in the year’s expendi- i’ 
tnre, yield and consumption afiecting so much 
the price of the commodity that in one 
factory known to us the acconnt for teasles 
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has been sometimes as low as seven hundred, 
and at other times as high as three thousand 
pounds a-year. 

NOKTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MABY BARTON. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. , 

The shock had been great. Margaret f 


I "Interesting time be — ” Mr. Bell re- 
stricted himself to coughing over the end of 
his sentence, " She could be content to be at 
Venice, or Naples; or some of those Popish 
places, at the last ^ interesting time,’ which 
took place in Corfu, 1 think. And what does 
that little' prosperous woman’s ^ interesting 
time * signify, ill comparison with that poor 
creature there, — that helpless, homeless, 
friendless, Margaret— lying as still on that 
sofa as if it were an altar-tomb, and she the 
stone statue on it. I tell you Mrs. Shaw shall 


into a state of prostration, which did not 
show itself in sobs and tears, or even find the 
relief of words. She lay on the sofa, with 
her eyes shut, never speaking but when 
spoken to, and then replying in whispers. 
Mr. Bell was perplexed. He dared not leave 
her ; he dared not ask her to accompany him 
back to Oxford, which had been one of the 
plans he had formed on the journey to Mil- 
ton, her pliyaical exhaustion was evidently 
too complete for her to undertake any such 
fatigue — putting the sight that she would 
have to encounter out of the question. Mr. 
Bell sate over the fire, considering what he 
had better do. Margaret lay motionless, and 
almost breathless, by him. He would not 
leave her even for the dinner, which Dixon 
had prepared for him down stairs, and, witli 
sobbing hospitality, would fain Jiavo tempted , 
him to eat, He had a platetul of something 
brought up to Iiini. In general, he was par- 
ticiilar and dainty enough, and knew well j 
each shade of flavour in liis food, but now 
the devilled chicken tasted like saw-dust. He 
minced up some of the fowl for Margaret, 
and peppered and salted it well ; but when 
Dixon, following his directions, tried to feed 
her, the languid shake of head proved that, 
in such a state as Margaret was in, food 
would only choke, not nourish her. 

Mr. Bell gave a great sigh j lifted up his 
stout old limbs (stiff with travelling) from 
their easy position, and followed Dixon out of 
the room. 

“ I can’t leave her. I must write to them 
at Oxjford, to see that the preparations are 
made ; they can be getting on with these 
till I arrive. Can’t Mrs. Lennox come to 
her ] I’ll write and tell her she must. The 
girl must have some woman -friend about 
lier? if only to talk her into a good fit of | 
crying.” 

Dixon was crying— enough for two ; but, 
after wiping her eyes and steadying her voice, 
ska managed to tell Mr. Bell, that Mrs. 
Lennox was too near her coufinemeut to be 
able to undertake any journey at jjresent. 

“ Well ! I suppose we must have Ms. 
Shaw ; she’s come back to England, Is’nt she 

" Yes, sir, she’s come back ; but I don’t 
think she will like to leave Mrs. Lennox 
at such an interesting time,” said Dixon, 
wlio did not much approve of a stranger 
entering the household to share with her in 
her ruling care of Margaret. 1 


come. See that a room, or whatever she 
wants, is got ready for her by to-morrow 
night. 1*11 take care she comes.” 

Accordingly Mr. Bell wrote a letter, which 
Mrs. Shaw declared, with many tears, to be 
so like one of the dear general’s when he was 
going to have a lit of the gout, that she should 
always value and preserve it. If he had 
given her t)ie option, by requesting or urging 
her, as if a reinsal were possible, she might 
not have come — true . and sincere as was her 
syinpatliy with Margaret. It needed the 
sharp uncourteous command to make her 
conquer her vis inertire, and allow herself 
to be packed by her maid, after the latter had 
completed the boxes. Edith, all cap, shawls, 
and teai's, came out to the top of the stairs, as 
I Captain Lennox was taking her mother down 
I to tJie carriage ; 

"Don’t forget, mamma; Margaret must 
come and live with us. Sholto will go to 
Oxford on W ediie3day,and you must send word 
by ^Ir. Bell to him when we’ro to expect you* 
And if you want Sholto, he can go on Irom 
Oxford to Milton. Don’t forget, mamma ; you 
are to bring back Margaret.” 

Edith re-entered the drawing-room. Mr, 
Henry Lennox was there, cutting open the 
])ages of a new review. Without lifting 
ills head, he said, “ If you don’t like Sholta 
to be so long absent from you, Edith, I hope 
you will let me go down to Milton, and give 
what assistance 1 can. 

“ Oh, tliank you,” said Edith, “ I dare say 
old Mr. Bell will do everything he can, and 
more help may not be needed. Only 
one docs not look for much savoir-faire 
from a resident Eellow. Dear, darling Mar- 
garet! won’t it be nice to have her here, 
again ? You were both great allies years ago.” 

"Were we ? ” asked he indifferently, with 
an appearance of being interested in a pas- 
sage in the review. 

" Well, perhapaiiot— I forget. I was so full 
I of Sholto. But doesn’t it fall out well, that if 
my uncle was to die, it should be just now, 
when we are come home, and settled in the 
old house, and quite ready to receive Mar- 
garet ? Poor thing I what a change it will be 
to her from Milton ! I’ll have new chintz 
for her bedroom, and make it look new and 
bright, and cheer her up a little.” 

In the same spirit of kindness, Mrs. Shaw 
journeyed to Milton, occasional!;^ dreading 
I the lii'st meeting, and wondering^ how it 
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nor lo83 of mother, dear as she was to 
Mr. Thornton, could have poisoneti the re- 
membrance of tlie weeks, the days, the hours, 
when a walk of two miles, every step of 
which was jdeasaiit, as it biought him nearer 
and nearer to her, took him to lier sweet pre- 
sence — every step of which was rich, as 
each recurring moment that bore liim away 
froni her, made him I'ecal some fresh grace in 
her demeanour, or pleasant, pungency in her 
characten Yes! whatever had happened to 
him, external to his relation to her, he could 
never have spoken of that time, when he 
could have seen her every day — when he had 
her within liia grasp, as it were — as a time of 
suffering. It had been a royal time of luxury 
to him, with all its stings and contumelies, 
compared to the poverty tliat crept round 
and clipped the anticipation of tlie future 
down to sordid fact, and life without an 
atmosphere of either liope or fear. ' 

Mrs. Thornton and Fanny were in the 
dining-room ; the latter in a flutter of small 
exultation, a-s tlie maid held up one glossy 
material after another, to try the elfeet of 
the wedding-dresses by candlelight. Her 
mother really tried to sympathise with lier, 
but could not. Neither taste nor dress were 
in her line of subjects, and she heartily 
wished that Fanny had accepted her brother’s 
ofler of having the wedding clothes provided 
by some first-rate London dressmaker, with- 
out the endless troublesome discussions, and 
unsettled wavering, that arose out of Fanny’s 
desire to choose and .suj>erinLerid everything 
hei’self. Mr. Tbornton was only too glad to 
mark his grateful approbation of any sensible 
man, who could be captivated by Fanny’s 
second-rate airs and graces, by giving her 
ample means for providing herself with the 
finery, wliicli certainly rivalled, if it did not 
exceed the lover, in her estimation. When 
her brother and Mr. Jlell came in, Fanny 
blushed, and simpered, and fluttered over the 
signs of lior employment:, in a way which 
could not fail to draw attention from any one 
else but Mr. Roll. If lie thought about her and 
her silks «aiid satins at all, it was to compare 
her and tl^*m the pale sorrow he liad 
left behind Isim, .sitting motionle.ss with bent 
head and folded hands in a room where the 
stillness was so great that you iniglit almost 
fancy the rush in your straining ears wa.s 
occasioned by the spirits of the dead, yet 
hovering round their beloved. For, when 
Mr. Bidl had first gone up-stairs, Mrs. Shaw 
lay asleep on the sofa ; and no sound broke 
the silence. 

Ml’S. Thornton gave Mr. J^ell her formal, 
ho.spitable welcome. She was never so gra- 
cious as when receiving lier sou’s friends in 
her son’s house ; .and the inoj (i unexpected 
they were, the more honour to hc3r .ulmirable 
housekeeping preparations for comfort. 

How is Miss Hale ? ” she asked. 

" About as broken down by this lust stroke 
as she can be.” 


" I am sure it is very welt for her that she 
has such a friend as you.” 

" I wish I were her only friend, madam. 
I daresay it sounds very brutal ; but here 
have I been displaced, and turned out of my 
post of comforter and adviser by a fine Lady 
aunt ; and there are cousins and what not 
claiming her in London, as if she were a lap- 
dog belonging to them. And she is too weak 
and miserable to have a will of her own.” 

“She must indeed be weak,” said Mri?. 
Thornton, with .an implied meaning which her 
son understood well. “ But where,” continued 
Mi- 3. Thornton, “ have these relations been 
all this time that Miss Hale has appeared 
almost friendless, and has certainly had a 
good deal of anxiety to bear 1 ” But slie did 
not feci interest enough in the answer to her 
question to w.ait for it. She left the room to 
make her household arrangements. 

“ They have been living abroad. They 
have some kind of claim upon her. I will do 
them that justice. The aunt brought her up, 
and she and the cousin have been like sisters. 
The thing vexing me, yon sec, is that I wanted 
to take her for a child of my own.; and X am 
jealous of these peo])le, wlio don’t seem to 
value the privilege of their right. Now it 
would be (liffbi’cnt if Frederick cl.-iimed her.” 

“ Frederick ! ” exclaimed Mr. Thornton, 
“ Who is he ? What right — ? ” He stopped 
short in his vehement qne.stion. 

“ Fi’odcrick,” said Mr. I’ell, in surprise. 
“ Why don’t you know ? He is her brother. 
Have you not heard — ” 

“ I never heard his name before. Where is 
he? Who is he?” 

“ Surely I told you about him when the 
family fii’stcarae to Milton — the son wlio was 
concerned in tli.at mutiny.” 

“ I never lieard of him till this moment. 
Where does he live ? ” 

“ In Spain. He is liable to be arrested tlie 
moment he sets foot on English grouinl. Poor 
fellow I he will grieve .at not being able 
to attend his father’s funeral. Wo must 
be content with Captain Lennox ; for I 
don’t know of .any other relation to summon.” 

“ I hope I may be allowed to go ? ” 

“ Certainly ; thankfully. You ai-e a good 
fellow, after all, Thornton. Hale liked yon. 
He sj>oke to me only the otlier day about 
you at Oxford. He regretted he had seen so 
little of you lately. I am obliged to ^-ou for 
wishing to show him i-espect.” 

“But about Frederick. Does hn never 
come to England 1 ” 

“ Never.” 

“ He was not over here about the time of 
Mrs. Hale’s <leath ? ” 

“ No. Why, I was here then. I hadn’t 
seen Halo for years and ye.ar3 : and, if you 
i-emember, I oame— No, it was some time 
after that that 1 came. But pour Fredeiiek 
Hale was not here then. What made you 
think he wns ? ” » 

“ I saw a young mas walking with Miss 
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Hale (me day/' replied Mr. Thornton, " and I 
think it was about that time." 

“ Oh^ that would be this yoiinj^ Lennox, the 
Captain's brother. He a a lawyer, and they 
were in 'pretty eonstant coirespcAidence with 
him ; and 1 remember Mr. Hale told me he 
thought he would come down. Bo you 
know," said Mr. Bell, wiieeUng round, and 
shutting one eye, the bettor to bring the 
forces of the other to bear with keen scrutiny 
on Mr. Thornton's face, “ that I once fancied 
you bad a little tenderness for Miargaret.” 

No answer. Noehange of counteniinoa 
And so did poor Halo. Not at iirst, and 
not.tiil 1 had put it into his head." 

I admired Miss Hale. Every one must 
do so. She is a beautiful creature,” said Mi*. 
Thornton, driven to bay by Mr. Bellas perti- 
nacious questioning. 

“ la that all ! Yon can speak of her in 
that measured way as simply a * beautiful 
creature ’ — only something to catch the eye. 
1 did hope you had had nobleness enough in 
you to make you pay her the homage of the 
heart. Though I believe — in fact I know, she 
woukl have rejected you, still to have loved 
her without return would have lifted you 
higher than all those, be they who they may, 
that have never known her to love. * Beautiful 
creature ’ indeed ! Do you speak of her as 
you would of a horse or a dog i ” 

Mr. Thornton's eyes glowed like red 
embers. 

“ Mr. Bell,” said he, “before you speak so, 
3’on should remember that all men are not as 
free to express wlmt they feel as you are. 
Let us talk of something else." For though 
lus heart leaped up, as at a trumpet-call, to 
every wonl that Mr, Bell had said, and though 
he knew that what he had said would hence- 
forward bind the thought of the old Oxford 
Fellow closely up with the most precious 
things of his heart, yet lie would not be 
foi'ced into any expression of what lie felt 
towards Margaret. He was no moeking-bird 
of jiraise, to try because anollicr extolled what 
lie reverenced and passionately love<l, to outdo 
liim in laudation. So he turiietl to some of 
the dry matters of business that lay between 
Mr. Bell and liim as landlord and tenant. | 

“ \\liat is that heap of brick and mortar 
wo came against the yard 1 Any rej^airs 
-wanted ? ” 

“No, none, thank you.” 

“ Are you building on your own account ? 
If you are, I’m very much obliged to you." 

“ I’m building a dining-room— for the men 
I mean — the hands." 

“ I thought you were hard to please, if 
this room was not good enough to satisfy 
jmu, a bachelor." 

“I’ve got acquainted with a strange kind 
of chap, and 1 put one or two children in 
whom he is interested to school. So, as 1 
happened to be passing near Ids house one 
da^r, 1 just went there about some trifling 
payment to i)e made ; and 1 saw such a 


ornton, “ and I nriserable black frizzle . of a diofBer>^ greasy ' 
cinder- of meat, as first set me »*thmkrag: 
Ag Lennox, the But it was not till' pTovistons grew sa height 
vyer, and they this winter that I bethought me hpw, by 
pcAidence with buyi^ig things wholesale, and coGduing it good' 
le told me he quantity of provisions t^ethei^' rau<m mon^ 


might be saved, and mucli cmmtbrt gained.. 
So I spoke to my friend— or my enemy— the 
maa I told you of— and he found fault with 
every detail of my plan ; and in conaeqiienoer 
I laid it aside, bora as impracticable and also 
because if I forced it into operation I slsould be 
interfering with the independence of my men; 
when suddenly this Higgins came to me and 
graciously signified his approval of a scheme 
so nearly the same as mine, that I mightf 
fairly have claimed it; and, moreover, , the 
approval of several of his fellow-workmen, 
to whom he had spoken. I was a little 
/ riled,’ 1 confess, by his manner, and thought* 
of throwing the whole thing overboard to 
sink or swim. But it seemed childish to 
relinquish a plan which 1 had once thought 
wise and well-laid, just because 1 myself did 
not receive all the honour and consequence 
due to the originator. So I coolly took the 
part assigned to me, which is something like 
that of steward to a club. I buy in the 
provisions wholesale, and provide a fitting 
matron or cook." 

“I hope you give satisfaction in your new 
capacity. Are you a good judge of 
potatoes and onions ? But I suppose Mrs. 

I Thornton assists you in your marketing.” 
j “ Not a bit,” replied Mr. Thornton. “ She 
disapproves of the whole plan, and now we 
never mention it to each other. But 1 ma-^ 
nage pretty well, getting in great stocks from 
Liverpool, and being served in butcher’s meat 
by our own family butcher. I can assure you, 
the hot dinners the matron turns out are by 
no means to be despised," 

“ Do you taste each disli as it goes in, in 
virtue of your office 1 1 hope you have a 
white wand.” 

“I was very scrupulous, at first, in confin- 
ing myself to the mere purchasing part, and 
even in that I rather obeyed the men's ordei-s, 
conveyed through the housekeeper, than 
went by my own judgment. At one time, 
the beef was too large, at another the mut- 
ton was not fat enough. I think they saw 
how careful I was to leave them free, and not 
to intrude my own ideas upon tliem ; so, one 
day, two or three of the men--my friend 
Higgins among them— asked me if I would 
not come in aid take a snack. It was a very 
busy day, but I saw that the men would be 
hurt if, after making the advance, I didn’t 
meet them half-^vay, so I went in, and I never 
made a better dinner in my life. I told them 
(my next neighbours I ' mean, for I’m no 
speech-maker) how much I’d enjoyed it ; and 
for some time, whenever that especial dinner 
recuired in their dietary, I was sure to be 
met by these men, with a ‘ Master, there's 
hot-pot for dinner to-day, win yo’ come ? ’ 
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It they had not asked me, I would no more 
have intruded on them than I*d have gone to 
the mess at the barracks without invitation.” 

“ I should think you were rather a restraint 
on your hosts’ conversation. They can’t abuse 
the masters while you’re there. I suspect 
they take it out on non>hot-pot days.” 

“ Well ! hitherto we’ve steered clear of all 
vexed questions. But if any of the old dis- 
putes came up again, I would certainly speak 
out my mind next hot-pot day. But you are 
hardly acquainted with our Dai kshire fellows, 
for all you’re a Darkshire man yourself. 
They have such a souse of humour, and 
such a racy mode of expression ! I am get- 
ting really to know some of them now, and 
they talk pretty freely before me.” 

“ Nothing like the act of eating for equal- 
ising men. Dying is nothing to it. The 
philosopher dies sententiously — the phaiisee. 
ostentatiously — the simple-hearted humbly 
— ^the poor idiot blindly as the sparrow falls 
to the ground ; but philosopher and idiot, 
publican and pharisee, all eat after the same 
fashion — given an equally good digestion. 
There’s theory for theory for you ! ” 

“ Indeed I have no tlicory ; I hate theories.” 

“ I beg your pardon. To sliow my peni- 
tence, will you accept a ten pound note to- 
wards your marketing, and give the poor 
fellows a feast '] ” 

“ Thank you ; but I’d rather not. They 
pay mo rent for the oven and cooking-places 
at the back of the mill : and will have to pay 
more for the new dining-room. I don’t want I 
it to fall into a charity. I don’t want dona- 
tions. Once let in the principle, and I should 
have people going, and talking, and spoiling 
the simplicity of the whole thing.” 

People will talk about any new plan. You 
can’t help that.” 

“ My enemies, if I have any, may make a 
philanthropic fuss about this dinner-scheme ; 
but you are a friend, and I expect you will 
pay my experiment the respect of silence. It 
is but a new broom at present, and sweeps 
clean enough. But by-and-by we shall meet 
with plenty of stumbling-blocks, no doubt,” 

CITAPTEU THE FORTT-THIRD. 

Mrs. Shaw took as vehement a dislike as 
it was possible for one of her gentle nature to 
do, against Milton. It was noisy, and smoky, 
and the poor people whom she saw in the 
streets were dirty, and the rich ladies over- 
dressed, and not a man that she s’aw, high or 
low, had his clothes made to ht him. She 
was sure Margaret would never regain her 
lost strength while she stayed in Milton; and 
she herself was afraid of one of her old at- 
tacks of the nerves. must return 

with her, and that quickly. This, if not the 
exact force of her words, was at any rate the 
spirit of what she urged on Margaret, till the 
latter, weak, weary, and broken-spirited, 
yielded a reluctant promise that, as soon as 
Wednesday was over, she would prepare to 


accompany her aunt back to town, leaving 
Dixon in charge of all the arrangements for 
paying bills, disposing of furniture, and shut- 
ting up the house. Before that Wednesdsiy— * 
that mouruful Wednesday, when Mr. Hale 
was to be interred, far away from either of 
the homes he had known in life, and far 
away from the wife who lay lonely among 
strangers (and this last was Margaret’s great 
trouble, for she thought that if she had not 
given way to that overwhelmingstupor during 
the first sad days, she couhl have arranged 
things otherwise) — before that Wednesday, 
Margaret received a letter from Mr. Bell. 

“My DflAa Margaret: — I did mean to have re- 
turned to Milton on Thursday, but unluckily it turns 
out to be one of the rare occasions when we, Fellows 
of Kadcliffe, are called upon to perform any kind of 
duty, and 1 must not be absent from my post. Cap- 
tain Lennox and Mr. Thornton arc here. The foriiii'i* 
seems a smart, well-meaning man; and has proposed to 
go over to Milton, and assist you in any search for the 
will ; of course there is none, or you would have found 
it by this time, if you followed my directions. Then 
the Captain declares he must take you and his mother- 
in-law home ; and, in his wife’s present state, I don’t 
see how you can expect him to remain away longer 
than Fiiday. However, that Dixon of yours is tmsty ; 
and can hold her, or your own, till 1 come. 1 tako 
ii{>on invbolf to administer, if tlicro is no will ; for 1 
doubt this smart captain is no great man of business. 
Nevertheless, his moustachios are splendid. There 
will have to be a sale ; so select what things you wish 
reserved. Or you can send a list afterwards. Now 
two things more, and I have done. You know, or if 
you don’t, your poor father did, that you arc to have 
my money and goods when 1 die. Not that I mean toi 
die yet ; but 1 name this just to explain what is com- 
ing. These Lennoxes seem very fond of you now ; and 
perhaps may continue to he ; pcrliaps not. So it is 
best to stait with a ffumal agreement ; namely, that 
you arc to pay them two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, as long as you and they find it pleasant to live to- 
gether. (This, of course, iucludcs Dixon ; mind you 
don’t be cajoled into paying any more for her.) Then 
you won’t be thrown adiift if some day the captain 
wishes to have bis house to himself, but you can carry 
yourself and your two hundred and fifty pounds oiF 
somewhere else ; if, indeed, I have not claimed you to 
come and keep house for me first. Then as to dress, 
and Dixon, and personal e.\pciisc8, and confectionery 
(all young ladies cat confectionery till wisdom comes 
by age), 1 shall consult some lady of my acquaintance, 
and SCO how much you will have from your father, be- 
fore fixing this. Now, Margaret, have you flown out 
before you have read this far, and wondered w'hat right 
the old man has to settle your affairs for you so 
caviilicrly ? I make no doubt you have. Yet the old 
man has a right. He has loved your father for Hve 
and thirty years ; he stood beside him on his wedding- 
day ; he closed his eyes in death. Moreover, he is 
your godfather ; and as he cannot do you much good 
spiritually, having a hidden consciousness of your supe- 
riority in such things, he would fain do you the poor 
good of endowing you materially. And the old man 
has not a known relation on earth ; * who is there to 
mourn for Abraham Bell?* and his whole heart is set 
and bent upon this one thing, and Margaret Hale is not 
the girl to say him nay. Write by return, if only two 
lines, to tell me your answer. But v-o thanks*' 
Margaret took up a pen and scrawled with 
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trembliDg hand, '^Margaret Hale is not tlie 
girl to say him nay.” In her weak state she 
oould not think of any other words, and yet 
ishe was vexed to use these. But she was so 
much fiitigued even by this slight exertion, 
that if she could have thought of another form 
of acceptance, she could not have sate up to 
Write a syllable of it. She WaS obliged to lie 
down again, and try not to thidk. ' ' ' 

“ My dearest child 1 Has tbit letteir vexed 
j or troubled you ? ” 

I “ No ! ” said Margaret feebly. I shall be 
better when to-morrow is over.” 

“ 1 feel sure, darling, you won’t be better till 
I get you out of this horrid air. How you can 
have borne it this two yeai's I can’t imagine.” 

WJiere could I go to ? I could not leave 
papa and mamma.” 

“ Well ! don’t distress yourself, my dear. 
I dare say it was all for the best, only I had 
I no conception of how you were living. Our* 

' butler’s wife lives in a better liouse than tliis.” | 
I “ It is sometimes very pretty — in summer ; 
you can’t judge bv what it is now. I have 
been very happy here,” and Margaret closed 
lier eyes by way of stopping the conversation. 

I The house teemed with comfort now, com- 
: pared to what it had done. The evenings were 
1 chilly, and by Mrs. Shaw’s directions fires 
were lighted in every bedroom. She petted 
; Margaret in every possible wav, and bought 
1 every delicacy, or soft luxury in wliich she 
herself would have burrowed and sought 
•comfort. But Margaret was indifferent to all 
these thijigs ; or, if they forced themselves 
upon her attention, it was simply iis causes 
for gratitude to her aunt, who was putting 
herself so much out of her way to think of 
iier. She was restless, though so weak. All 
the day long she kept herself from thinking 
of the ceremony which was going on at Ox- 
ford, by wandering from room to room, and 
languidly setting .aside such articles as she 
wished to retain. Dixon followed lier by Mrs. 
Shaw’s desire, ostensibly to receive instruc- 
tions, but with a private injunction to soothe 
her irjto repose as soon .as might be. 

These books, Dixon, I will keep. All the 
rest will you send to Mr. Bell ? They are of 
a kind th.at he will value for themselves, as 

well as for papa’s sake. This 1 should 

like you to take this to Mr. Thornton, after 
I am gone. Stay ; I will write a note with 
it.” And she sate down hastily, as if afraid 
of thinking, and wrote ; 

“ Df.ar Sir,— The accompanying book I am aure 
will bo valued by you, for the sake of my father, to 
whom it belonged. 

“ Youn sincerely, 

**Maroaret Hale.” 

She set out again upon her travels through 
the house, turning over articles, known to 
her from her childhood, with a sort of 
caressing reluct:ince to 'leave them — old- 
fashioned, worn and shabby, as they might 
be. Bat she^ hardly spoke again ; and 
Dixon’s repo0:t to Mrs. Shaw was, that “ she 


doubted whether Miss Hale heard a word of 
what she said, though she talked the whole 
time, in order to*divert her intention.” The 
consequence cf being on her feet all day 
was excessive bodily weariness in the even- 
ing, and a better night’s rest than she had 
had since she had heard of Mr. Hale's death. 

At brcakfp.st time the next day, she ex- 
pressed her wish to go and bid one or two 
irieiids good-bye. Mrs. Shaw objected : 

“1 am sure, my dear, you can have no 
friends here witli whom you are sufficiently 
intimate to justify you in calling upon them 
so soon ; before you have been at church.” 

But to-day is my only day ; if Qaptain 
Lennox comes this afternoon, and if we must 
— ^if I must really go to-morrow ” " 

“ Oh, yes ; we shall go to-morrow. I am 
more and more convinced that this air is bad 
for you, and makes you look so pale and ill ; 
besides, Bdith expects us ; and she may be 
waiting me ; and you cannot be left alone, 
my dear, at your age. No ; if you must pay 
these calls, I will go with you. Dixon can 
get us a coach, I suppose 1 ” 

So Mrs. Shaw went to tsike care ot Mar- 
garet, and took her maid with her to take 
care of the shawls and air-cushions. Mar- 
garet’s face was too sad to lighten up into a 
smile at all this preparation for paying two 
visits, that she had often made by herself at 
all hours of the day. She was half afraid of 
owning that one place to which she was 
going was Nicholas Higgins’ ; all she could 
do was to hope her aunt would be indisposed 
to get out ot the coach, and walk up the 
court, and at every breath of wind have her 
face slapped by wet clothes, hanging out to 
dry on ropes stretched from house to house. 

There was a little battle in Mrs. Shaw’s 
mind between ease and a sense of matronly 
propriety ; but the former gained the day ; 
and with many an injunction to Margaret to 
be careful of herself, and not to catch any 
fever, such as was .always lurking in such 
places, her aunt permitted her to go where 
she h.ad often been before without taking any 
precaution or requiring any permission. 

Nicholas was out ; only Mary and one or 
two of the Boucher children at home. Mar- 
garet was vexed with herself for not having 
timed her visit better. Mary had a very 
blunt intellect, although her feelings were 
warm and kind ; and the instant she under- 
stood what Margaret’s purpose was in coming 
to see tliem, she began to cry and sob with so 
little restraint that Margaret found it useless > 
to say any of the thousand little things 
which had suggested themselves to her as 
she was coming along in the coach. She 
could only try to comfort her a little by 
suggesting the vague chance of their meeting 
again, at some possible time, in some possible 
place, and bid her tell her father how much 
she wished, if he could manage it, that ^e 
should come to see her when he had done his 
work in the evening. 
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As she was leaning the plaoe, ahe stopped I affected by the charm of manner to which 
and looked round ; then hesitated a little she had hitherto proved herself invulnerable, 
before she said : • " Yes, 1 do believe you* Let us say no 

“ I should like to have some little thing to more about it. Where are you going to 


remind me of Bessy.' 


reside, Miss Hale ? I understood from 


Instantly Mary’s generosify was keenly Bell that you were -going to leave Milton, 
alive. AVhat could they give ? And on Mar- You never liked Milton, you know,” said 
garct’s singling out a little common drinking- Mrs. Thornton, with a sort of grim smile ; 
cup, which she remembered m the one always “ but, for all tliat, you must not expect me 
stariiliug by Bessy’s side with drink for her to congratulate you on quitting it. Where 


feverish lips, Mary said : 

Oh, take summut better ; that only cost 
fourpence ! ” 

“ Tliat will do, thank you,” said Margaret ; 


shall you live ? ” 

With my aunt,” replied Margaret, turn- 
ing towards Mrs. Shaw. 

“ My niece will reside with me in Harley 

-1 t. i:i - j _ 


and she went quickly away, while the light Street. She is almost like a daughter to 
causetl by the pleasure of having something me,” said Mrs. Sliaw, looking fondly at ' 


to give yet lingered on Mary’s face. 


Margaret ; “ and I am glad to acknowledge 


“ Now to Mrs. Thornton’s,” thought she to my own obligation for any kindness that has 
herself. ** It must be done.” But she looked been shown to her. If you and your husband 
rather rigid and pale at the tlioughts of it, ever come to town, my son and daughter, 
and had hard work to find the exact words Captain and Mrs. Lennox, will, I arn sure, join 
ill which to explain to her aunt who Mrs. with mo in wishing to do anything iu our 
Thornton was, and why she should go to bid power to show you attention.” 
her tarew’ell. Mrs. Thornton thought in her own mind, 

They (for Mrs. Shaw alighted here) were that Margaret had not taken much care to 
shown into the di-awing-room, in which a fire enlighten her aunt as to the relationship 
had only just been kindled. Mrs. Shaw hud- between the Mr. and Mrs. Thornton, towards 


died herself up in her shawl, and shivered. 

“ What an icy room ! ” she said. 

They had to wait for some time before 


whom the fine-lady aunt was extt nding her 
soft patronage ; so she answered shortly, 
‘^My husband is dead. Mr. Thoriit(»n is 


Mrs. Thornton entered. There wfis some ray son. I never go to London ; so I a in not 
softening in her heart towards Margaret now hkely to bo able to avail myselt of your polite 
she was going away out of her sight. She otfei’s.” 

remembered her spirit, as shown at various At this instant Mr. Thornton entered the 

times and places, even more thau the |Kitience room; he had only just returned from Ox- 

with which she had endured long an<l wear- ford. His mourning suit s^wke of the itMson 
ing cares. Her countenance was blander that had called him there, 
than usual, as she greeted her; there was “John,” said Ids mother, “this lady is 
even a shade of tenderness in her manner, as Mrs. Shaw, Miss Hale’s aunt. I am sorry to 
she noticed the white, tear-^wolIen face, and say, that Miss Hale’s call is to wish us 
the quiver in the voice which Margai'et tried good-bye.” 

to make so steady. “You are going, then ! ” said he, in a low 

“ Allow me to iptroduco my annt, Mrs. voice. 

Shaw. I am going away from Milton to- “Yos,” said Margaix*t. “Wo leave to- 
morrow ; I do not know if you are awaro of morrow.” 

it ; but I wanted to sec you once again, Mrs. “ My son-in-law comes this evening to 
Tiioniton, to — ^to apologise for my manner escort us,” said Mrs. Shaw, 
the list time I saw you ; and to say that Mr. Thornton turned away. He had not 
I am sure you meant kindly — however much sat down, and now he seemed to be ex- 
we may have misunderstood each other.” amining something on the table, almost as 
Mrs, Shaw looked extremely perplexed by if he had discovemd an unopened letter, 
what Margaret had said. Thanks for kindr which had made him forget the present 
ness ! and apologies for failure in good Gompany, He did not even seem to be awaro 


manners ! But Mrs. Thornton replied : 


when they got up to take leave. He started 


“Miss Hale, I am glad you do me justice, forwards, liowever, to hand Mrs. Shaw down 
I did no more than I believed to be my duty to the carriage. As it drove up, ho and 
in remonstrating with you as I did. I have Margaret stood close together on the dGf>i^ 
always desired to act tlie part of a friend to step, and it was imnossible but that the 

•-W 1 1 • .. 1 I 1 r 


you. I am glad you do me justice.” 


recollection of the day of the riot should force 


“ And,” said Maimret, blushing exoes- itself into both their minds. Into liis it came 
sively as she spoke, “will you do me juatioe, associated with the speeches of the following 
and believe that, though I cannot — I do day; her passionate declaration that there 
not choose — to give explanations of my was not a man in all that violent and des- 
conduct, I have not acted in the unbecoming perate crowd, for whom she did not care as 
way you apprehended ?” j much as for him. And at the remembrance 

Margaret’s voice was so soft, and her eyes ' of her taunting words, his brow grew stern, 
po pleading, that Mrs. Tlioomton was for once though his heart beat tliick ,witli longing 
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love. ‘‘No ! ” said he, “ I put it to the touoh 
once, and J lost it all. Let her go^with her 
atony heart, and her beauty ;^how set and 
terrible her look is uow, for all her loveliness 
of feature ! She is afraid I sbaU speak vhat 
will require some stern repression. Let her 
go. Beauty and heiress as she .may be^ she 
will find it hard to meet with a truer heart 
than mine. Let her go ! ’’ 

And there was no tone of regret, or emo- 
tion of any kind in the voice with which he 
said good-bye ; and the oifei'ed hand was 
taken with a resolute calmness, and dropped 
as carelessly as if it had been a dead and 
withered flower. But none in his household 
saw JNir. Thornton again tliat day. He was 
busily engaged ; or so he said. 

Margaret’s strength was so utterly ex- 
hausted by these visits, that she liad to 
submit to mil eh watching and petting, and 
sighing “ f-Lold-you-so’s,” from her aunt. ' 
Dixon said she was quite as bad as she 
had been on the hist day she heard of 
her father's death ; and she and Mrs. Shaw 
consulted as to the desirableness of delaying 
the morrow’s journey. But when her aunt 
reluctantly proposed a few days delay to 
Margaret, the latter writhed hor body as if 
in acute sufiering, and said ; 

‘‘ Oh ! lot us go. I cannot be patient here. 
I shall not get well here. I want to forget.” 

So the arrangements went on ; and Captain 
Lennox came, and with him nows of liklith 
and the Utile boy ; and Llavgaret (bund that 
tlie intiiffereut, careless conversation of one 
who, however kind, was not too warm and 
anxious a sympathiser, did her good. She 
roused u]); and by the time that she knew 
she riii'^ht expect Uiggins, she was able to 
leave tlie room quietly, and await in her own. 
chamber the expected summons. 

“ Kli ! ” said he, as she came in, " to think 
of th’ oud g^.ulluiuaii dropping oil' as he did ! 
Yo might ha’ knocked me down wi’ a straw 
when they telled me. ‘ Mr. Hale 1 ’ said I ; 
‘him as was th’ parson f’ ‘Ay,’ said they. 

‘ Tlien,’ said I, ‘ there’s as good a man gone a§ 
ever lived on tliis earth, let who will be 
t’ other ! ’ And I came to see yo, and tell yo 
how grieved I were, but them women in th’ 
kitchen wouldn’t tell yo I were there. They 
siiid yo were ill, and butter me, but yo duu- 
110 1 look like th’ same wench. And yo’re going 
to be a grand hnly up i’ London, aren’t yo ?” 

“Not a grand lady,” said 'Margaret, half 

smiling. . , , , 

“ Well I Tliornton said— says he, a day or 
two aoo, ‘ Higgins, have yo seen Miss Hale ?* 
‘No,’ says 1; ‘there’s a pack o’ women who 
won’t let mo at her. But I can. bide niy time, 
if slie’s ill. {She and I knows each other 
pretty well; and hoo’l not go doubting that 
I’m main sorry for th’ ott‘1 gentleman’s death, 
jest because I can’t get at her and tell her so. 
And says he, * Yo’ll not have much time for 
to try and see her, my tine chap. She’s not 
for staying \^tu us a day longer nor she can I 


help. Bhe’s got grand relations, and they're 
carrying her Off ; and we sha’n’t see her no 
more.’ ‘Measter,’ said 1, ‘if I dunuot see 
her afore boo goes, I’ll strive to get up to 
Luimuu next Whissuntide, that I will. I’ll 
not be baulked of saying her good-bye by any 
relations whatsoindever.* But, bless yo, I 
knowed yo’d come. It were only for to humour 
the measter, T let on as if 1 thought yo'd 
mappen leave Milton without seeing me.” 

“ You’re quite right,” said Margaret. 
“You only do me justice. And you’ll not 
forget me, I’m sure. If no one else in Milton 
remcmbei's me, I’m certain you will ; and 
papa too. You know how good and how 
tender he was. Look, Higgius! hero is his 
blble. I have kept it for you. I can ill 
3})are it; but I know he would have liked 
you to have it. I’m sure you'll care for it, 
and study what is in it, for his sake.” 

“ Yo may say that. If it were the deuce’s 
own scribble, and yo axed me to read iti it 
for yo’r sake, and th’ oud gentleman’s, I’d do 
it. Whatten’s this, wench ? I’m not going 
for to take yo’r brass, so dunnot think it. 
We’ve been great friends, ’bout the sound o* 
money piissing between us.” 

“ For the children — for Boucher’s children,” 
said Margai'et, huniedly. “ They may need 
it. You’ve no right to refuse it for them. X 
would not give you a penny,” she said, smiling j 
“ don’t think there’s any of it for you.” 

“ Well, wench ! I can nobbut say, Bless yo ! 
and bless yo ! — and amen.” ' 

CIIArTBR THE FORTY-FOURTH. 

It was very well for Margaret that the 
extreme quiet of the Harley Street house, 
during Edith’s recovery from her conhnement, 
,g;ive her the natural rest which she needed. 
It gave her time to comprehend the sudden 
change which had taken place in her circum- 
stances within the last two montlis. She 
found herself at once an inmate of a luxurious 
house, where the bare knowledge of the 
existence of every trouble or care seemed 
scarcely to have penetrated. The wheels of 
the machinery of daily life were well oiled, 
and went along with delicious smooChness. 
Mrs. Shaw and Edith could hardly make 
enough of Margaret, on her return to what 
they persisted in calling her home. And 
she felt that it was almost ungrateful in her 
to have a secret feeling that the Helstone' 
vicarage — nay, even the poor little house at 
Milton, with lier anxious hither and her in- 
valid mother, and all the small household 
cares of comparative poverty, composed her 
idea of home. E<Jith was impatient to get 
well, in order to till Mai-garet’s bed -room wich 
all the soft comforts, and pretty nick-knacks, 
with which her own abounded. Mrs. Shaw 
and her maid found plenty of oocupatiou in 
restoring Mai'garet’s wardrobe to a state of 
elegant variety. Captain Lennox was easy, 
kind, and gentlemanly ; sate with his wife in 
her dressing-room an hour or two everyday ; 
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played witli his little boy for another hour, 
and lounged away the rest of his time at his 
olub, when he Avas not engaged out to din- 
ner. Just before Margaret had recovered 
from her necessity for quiet and repose — ^l)e- 
fore she had begun to feel her life wanting 
and dull — Edith came down-stairn and 
resumed her usual part in the household : 
and Margaret fell into the old habit of watch- 
ing, and admiring, and ministoring to her 
! cousin. She gladly took all charge of the 
semhlances of duties off Edith’s hands; 
I answered notes, reiuindcd her ot engage- 
! inonts, tended her when no gaiety was in 
|>rosp(?ct, and she was conse<piently rather in- 
clined to laucy herself ill. But all the rest of 
the family Avere in the full business of the 
London season, and Margaret was often left 
alone. Then her thonglits AV(3nt back to 
Milton, with a strange sense of the contrast 
between the life there, and here*.' She Ava's 
getting surfeited of the eventless case in 
which no struggle oi endeavour was required. 
She Avas afraid lest she should even become 
sleepily deadened into forgetfulness of any- 
thing l)‘‘A’ond the life which was lapping her 
round Avich luxury. There might bo toilers 
and moilers there in London, but she never 
saw them ; the very servants lived in an 
underground world of their owm, of Avhich 
she knew neiiher the hopes nor the fears; 
they only seemed to start info exiMteuce 
when some Avant or whim of their master 
and raisiresi needed them. Tliere was a 
strange unsatisfied vacuum in Margaret’s 
lipart and mode of life ; and, once Avheii she 
Jiad dimly hinted this to Edith, the latter, 
wearied with dancing the night before, 
languidly stroked Margaret’s cheek as she 
sat by her in the old attitude, — she on a 
footstool by the sofa w'here Edith lay. 

Poor child ! ” said Edith. “ It is a 
little sad for you to be left, night after night, 
i just at this time wdien all the Avorld is so gay! 

' But we shall be having our dinner-parties 
I soon — as soon as Henry comes back from 
circuit — and then there will be a little plea- 
sant variety for you. No wonder it is moped, 
poor 'darling ! ” 

: Margaret did not feel as if the dinner- 

1 parties Avould be a panacea. She looked for- 
I ward with more interest to the homely object 
i of Dixon’s return from Milton ; where, until 
I now, the old servant had been busily engaged 
1 in Avinding up all the affairs of the Hale 
I family, under Mr. Bell’s direction. lie had 
I been once up to London to see Margaret, and 
consult her about several of the arrange- 
ments, as w^ell as on law business connected 
with liis administration of her father’s effects. 
It was at this particular time that Margaret 
had been thrown with Mr. Henry Lennox, 

I enough to wear off, in a great measure, the 
shyness on her side, and the symptoms 
I of mortified pride and vanity on his. They 
could now meet, as Margaret believed, very 
comfortably as friends; though they had 


drifted strangely apart from their former 
anchorage, side by side, in many of their 
opinions, and all their tastes. One of the 
great pleasures of IV^rgaret’s life, at this 
time, was in Edith’s boy. He Avas tlie pride 
and plaything of both father and mother, 
as long as he was good ; but he had a strong 
will oi his own, and as soon as he burst out 
into one of his stormy passions, Edith would 
throw herself back in despair and fatigue, , 
and sigh out, *‘Oh dear! what 1 do | 

*”Hh him I Do, Margaret, please ring the 
nursery bell for Hanley.” 

J^ut Margaret almost liked him belter in 
these manitestatioiis of character tliaii in liis 
good, blue-sashed moods. She would carry 
him off into a room where they two alone 
battled it (>at ; she, with a firm power Avhich 
subdued him into peace, wliile every sudden 
charm ami wile she possessed was exerttid on 
the side of right, until he would rub his little 
hot and tear-smeared face all over hers, kiss- 
ing and caressing, till he often fell asleep ui 
her arms, or on her shoulder. 'J’liose Averc 
Margaret’s sweetest moments. They gave 
her a taste of the feeling that she believed 
Avould be denied to her for ever. 

At lengtli J^ixon i?ame to assume her p^sfc 
as Margaret’s m;iid ; and the dinnor-partics 
began. Both were ple.asant events : but 
neither of theju suJIicient to still Marga. jfs 
craving for something different. J^ixou 
brought endless pieces of Milton gossij) : — 
How Martha had gone to live with Miss 
Thornton on the latter’s man' ge , Avith an 
account of the bridesmaids, dresses, and 
breakfast at that intores-.iig ceremony;- how 
people thought that ^Ir. Thornton had made 
too grjind a Avedding of it, considerin' he 
had lost a deal by the strike ; and hail L.al to 
pay so much for the failure of his contracts ; 

— jw little money articles of furniture, long 
cherished by Dixon, fetched; wiiicli was a 
shame, considering hoAV rich folks were at 
Miitou ; — how Mrs. Tliornton had come, one 
day, and got two or th io good bargains, ami 
Mr. Thornton had come the next, and, uj iiis 
desire to obtain one or tyro t ing had 
bid against himself, much to the by-stai rs’ 
enjoyment ; so tliat, as Dixon observed, made 
things even; if Mrs.Thorntou paid toolittle,Mr. 
Thornton paid too much. Mr. Jlell had been 
for ever backwards and forwards about the 
books ; he had asked Dixon if slio would go 
with him and’ Miss Hale, wlien they went 
to Spain in the autumn, to see Master 
Frederick and hU wife ; and Dixon took 
great credit to herself for the answer she had 
made, — namely, that her soul was dearer to 
her than even Master Frederick’s own self; 
and that she would never trust herself in a 
Papish country. But she seemed a little to 
regret this reply, which Mr. J3ell had under- 
stood so literally as never to renew his appli- 
cation to her ; and now Dixon asked Marga- 
ret whether, if she took care never to see a 
priest, or enter into one of* tjieir churches. 
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til ere would be so very much danger of her 
being converted ? Master Frederick had gone 
over unaccouutable.” 

‘‘ I fancy it was love that first predisposed 
hln\ to conversion ” said Margaret, sighing. 

“ Indeed, miss,” said Dixon. “ Well, I can 
preserv^i myself from priests and from 
churcherj ; but love steals in unawares ! I 
Ihink ii. . as well I xcfusedto go.” 

liad not ' ''lueli to tell fibout the 
fliggiiifeo.^. Her mCi..ory had an aristocratic 
bias, and was very treacherous whenever she 
tried to recall ai^y circumstance connected 
witli those below ber in life. Nicholas was 
very well, sbe belio'' ^d. He had been several 
times at the house, asking for news of Miss 
Mar arct— the only peiaou \vho over did 
ask. And Mary ? Oh, of course was very 
well— a great., stout, s .tternly th‘ ig ! Sl»e 
did hear, or ]>erliaps it was only a dieani of 
hers, thougii it would bo strange if she had 
dreamt of such people as the Higginses — I 
I hut Mary had gone to work at Mr. Thorn- 
ton's mill, because her father wished her to 
joar« how to cook; but what nouseiise that 
mean she did not know. Margaret 
vii' *'' agreed willi her that the story was 
(.roin enough to be only a dream, 
it was pleasant to have sonic one nOAV 
V, ith o'U'TU she CuuJd talk ot Milton and 
Miii UjXuii was not over fond of 

ilu- roll 'Old, rather wishing to leave that part 
(d hci lito ill shadow. Slie liked much more 
tt) (.)l ^pol^ s])ee(*hes ot Mr. Bells, which 
had suugosted au i lo.“ to her of what was 
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Edith piqued herself on her dinner parties ; 
“ So diflerent,” as she said, “ from the old 
heavy dowager dinners under mamma’s 
r6gime;” and Mrs. Shaw seemed to take 
exactly the same kind of torpid pleasure in 
the very different arrangements and circle of 
acquaintnuco which were to Ca{)tain and 
Mrs. Lennox’s taste, as she did in the 
more formal and ponderous entertainments 
which she herself used to give. Captain 
Lennox was always extremely kind and 
brotherly to Margaret. She was really 
very fond ot* him ; excepting when he was 
anxiously attentive to Edith’s dress and 
appearance, with a view to her beauty 
making a sufiicient impression in the world. 
Then all the latent Vashti in Margaret was 
roused, and slic could hardly keep herself 
from expressing her feelings. 

* Mr. lIcrfLy Lennox returned from circuit ; 
and his frequent presence at his brother’s 
liouse, added a new element, not disagree- 
able to Margaret. ITe appeared colder and 
more brilliant than Tormcrly ; but there 
were strong intellectual tastes, ami much 
and varied knowledge, which gave flavour to 
the hitherto rather insipid conversation. 
Margaret saw glimpses of a slight contempt 
for both his brother and his sister-in-law> 
and for their mode uf life, which he seemed 
to consider as irivolous and purposeless. 
He onco or twice spoke to his brotlier in 
Margaret’s prosenco, in a pretty sliarp tone 
of enquiry, as to whether he meant entirely to 
relinuuish his profession ; and on Captain 
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^<1 • au i lo." to Her 01 vvnar was rt* nimuiBn .. — — .i - - 

Tds liiten.. 0 U”~of making Margaret : l^mnox’s reply that he had quite enough to 
1 1 ^ Tint her vouii^r vc* her no live upon, she had seen Mr. Lennox s curl of 

Lut hu 1^.0 lip as ho aaid, “Ami in that all you 

^ • ’ • hive for ?” I>ut the brothers were much 

attached to each other, in the way that any 
tw’o persons are where the one is cleveief' 
an(l 'ib.vays ads the other, and this last 
patiently content to be led. Mr. Leunox 
was pusliing on in his profession ; cultivating 


tMicnuragcm(iiit,nor inaiiy w ^ ^ 

inrMiualing inquiries however disgiusi 

th form of suppositions auvi 'S8«M-lioiis. 

xMargarot hud not luai-l s^./hiutof lus 
Hpai»i'-ii niau umil Uixor^ named it; and 
now she was afraid ot letting her mind run 
*oo much upon it. it sceiiieil an outlet troui 


S.O much upon IL it all those connectld^i 

th., monotoT-y ot ^ 1 m ! u be of su-vice to him : 


cr-m-i,.}? to pall upon lier. Mr. Bell ^vould 
be ill town im If— r busincsn at the time vf 
g.,me of Kilith’s parties. She should see a 
good deal of him then ; doubtless he would tell 
her if ho had any ich idea. . 

The eoui’se of Margaret s day was this ; a 
quiet hour or two before a late breakfast ; 
au eiidles.^ 


allhoiv'h they none of them concerned her, 
.she was expected to be present, to give her 
svmiiathy, if she could not assist with her 
advice : an endless number oi notes to write, 
which Edith invariably left to her with many 
caressing compliments as to the eloquence 
du billet ; a little play with ShoUo, as he 
returned from his walk; lunch ; the care ot 
the children during the servants dinner ; 
a drive or callers ; aiid some dinner or even- 
engagement for her aunt and cousins, 
which left Margaret free, it is true, but rather 
wearied with tffe inanity of the day, commg 
on depressed spirits, and delicate health. 


that might evcntiiiilly be of service to mm ; 
keeu-sighted, far-scoing, iutelligeiit, sarcastic, 
and proud. Margaret had had one long 
• onversation with him, in Mr. Bell’s prescuce, 
aoout Frederick’s case ; and it was then that 
Mr. Boll learnt, for the first time, froju Mar- 

,r two before a wie oreaKu.s.;;,pr«t 
discussion of plans at which,. ?nd: and not ^ 


litUU . txiivx v/.w.. vw — 

full details, which she had never breathed to 
any one. Excepting that once, she had bad 
no settled conversation with Mr. Lennox. 
She thought that he rather avoided being 
left alone with her; she fancied she saw 
traces of the feeling best described by tho 
expression of “owing her a grudge. And yet 
when he had spoken unusually well, or with 
reiua^’kable epigrammatic point, she felt that 
his eye sought the expression of her counte- 
nance first uf all, if but for au instant ; and 
that, ill the family intercourse which con- 
stantly threw them together, her opinion waa 
the one to which he listened with a deference 
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the more complete because it was reluctantly 
paid, and concealed as much as possible. 

With regard to the dinner parties — Edith’s 
friends contributed the beauty, Captain 
Lennox’s the easy knowledge of the subjects 
of the (lay ; and Mr. Ileiiry Lennox, and the 
sprinkling of rising men, whom he brought I 
about tlie house, as privileged brother-in-law, ! 
contributed tlie wit, the cleverness, the keen 
and extensive knowledge ; of which they 
knew well how to avail themselves when 
occasion required without scieniiiig pedants, 
or burdening the rapid flow of conversation. 
These dinners were delightful; but even 
here Margaret’s dissatisfaction found her out. 
Every talent, ever}*^ feeling, every acquire- 
ment — nay, every tendency towards virtue, 
was used up as niat(?rials for lire- works. One 
day, after the gentlemen had come up into 
the drawing room, Mr. Lennox drew near' 
Margaret, and addressed her in almost the 
first vdliintary words iie had spoken to her 
since she had returned to live in Harley Street. 

You did not look pleased at what Shirley 
was saying at dinner.” 

Didn’t I 'i My face must be very expres- 
! sive,” replied Margaret. 

“It always was. It has not lost the trick 
of being eloquent.” 

“ I dhl not like,” said Margaret, hastily, 
his way of advocating what he knew to be 
wrong — so glaringly wrong — c^ven in jest.” 

“ lint it was very clover. How cvei-y word 
told I Do YOU remember the happy epithets ? ” 

“ Yes ! * 

“ And despise them, you would like to add. 
Pray, don’t scruple, though he is my friend.” 

“ There ! that is the exact tone in you that 
— JShe stopped shoi-t. He listened for a 
moment to see if she would finish her sen- 
tence ; but she only reddened, and turned 
away ; before she did so, she heard him say, 
in a very low clear voice ; — ■ 

“ If my tones or modes of thought are 
what you dislike, will you do me the jus- 
tice to tell me so, and give me the chance 
of leai’iiing to please you i ” 

Mr. P>cll (lid not come up when Margaret 
expected him. He missed all the dinuer- 
partie.s; which KJith regretted continually, 
declaring she w;is so worn out by th(3 Jicat 
that she did not think she had sti'ength 
enough left in h(-r to give another. This, 
she said, with a little air of apology to 
Margaret, as if she would have wislied to 
I , pay every attention to lior fiicnd ; and Mar- 
garet could hardly succeed in assiiritig her 
that Mr. Bell was the last nnan in the world 
to consider himself negldcted by any such 
omission. “ Only let him come liere in a free 
way whenever he likes, and you cannot please 
him more. I want him to see you, Edith ; 
you know you wore ill all the time he was 
here in May.” 

“ And 1 am in shocking looks now,” said 
the beauty, glancing at herself complacently 
in the glass. 


“ Oh, it is not at all for your beauty : it’s 
because I loro you so much, you naughty 
Edith, that 1 want him to see you ! ” 

" And do you really still think of Spain in 
this weather ? ” 

“ It will be cooler before September. Oh, 
yes! I think of going to Cadiz terribly 
much— just in that absorbing, wilful way 
which is sure to be disappointed — or else 
gratified to the letter, while in the spirit it 
gives no pleasure.” 

“ But that’s superstitious, I’m sure, Mar- 
garet.” 

“ No ; I don’t think it is. Only it ought 
to warn me, and check me from foruiing .sucli 
passionate wishes. It is a sort of ‘Give me 
children, or I die ! * I’m afraid my cry is, 

‘ Let me go to Cadiz, or else I die.’ ” 

“ My dear !Margaret ! You’ll be persuaded 
to stay there ; and then what shall I do ? 

Oh, I wish I could find somebody for you to 
marry here, that I could bo sure of you ! ” 

“ I shall never marry.” 

“Nonsemse, Jind double nonsense I Why, 
as Sholto says, you’re such an attraction to 
the house, that next year he knows ever so 
many men who will be glad to come.” 

Margaret drew herself up haughtily. “ Do 
you know, Edith, 1 sometimes think your 

Corfu life has taught you ” | 

“Well!” ' 

“ Just a shade or two of coarseness ? ” 

Edith began to sob so bitterly, aud to j 
declare so vehemently that Margaret had ! 
lost all love for her, and no longer looked j 
upon her as a friend, that Margaret came to ' 
think she had expressed too liarsh an opinion, j 
for the relief of her own woiiinlcd pride, and j 
ended by being Edith’s slave for the rest of , 
the day ; while that little lady, overcome by 
wounded feeling, lay like a victim on the sofa, j 
heaving occasionally a profound sigh. 

Mr. Boll did not make his appearance oven | 
on the day to which he had for a second time j; 
deferred his visit. The next morning there ’ 
c.amo a letter from Wallis, stating that his * 
master had not been feeling well for some 
time, which had been the true reason of his 
putting off his journey, and tliat at the very 
time when he should have set out for 
Loiulou, he had been seized with an apo- i 
plecticlit; it was, indeed, Wahis .added, the | 
opinion of the medical men that he could not ; 
survive the night ; and more than probable i 
that by the time Miss Hale received this , 
letter, his poor master would be no more. 
Edith cried terribly at this shock, ])(’r..iips 
the nearest way in which she had ever been I 
brought into contact with deatli. Here was 
a man who was to have dined with them to- 
day, lying dead or dying instead. Margaret’s 
quiet tears fell unnoticed. How fatal this 
year had been to her! No sooner was she 
lully aware of one loss, but another came— 
not to supersede her grief for ,the one before, 
but to reopen wounds and feelings scarcady 
healed. At last Edith started up with, “ I 
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can’t wait till to-morrow. I will ask Sholto 
to go to Oxford ; he can be bads, to dinner. 
I do so hate suspense ! ” 

Margaret wished for a long time in silence 
that she might accompany him ; but the first 
faint mention of this idea worried her aunt 
so much that she nearly gave it up ; and 
then the tliought of her father’s friend, her 
own friend, lying at the point of death, came 
upon her with such vividness that she sur- 
prised even herself by asserting something of 
her right to independence of action ; and 
almost before she thouglit that they had con- 
sented, she found hei’self in the railway 
carriage with Captain Lennox. 

It was always a comfort to her to think that 
she had gone; though it was only to hear that 
lie had died in the night. She saw the rooms 
that he had occupied, and associated them 
ever after most fondly in her memory with 
the idea of her father and his one cherished 
and faithful friend. They hod promised 
Edith before starting, that if all had ended, 
as they feared, they would return to dinner ; 
so that long lingering look around the room 
in wliich her father had died, had to be inter- 
ruf)ted, and a quiet farewell taken of the 
kind old face that had so often come out 
with pleasant words, and merry quips and 
cranks. Captain Lennox foil asleep on their 
joiiriioy home, and Margaret could cry at 
leisure; till at the sound of cheerful voices, 
merry little Sholto’s glee, and at the sight of 
well-lighted rooms, and Edith pretty even in 
her paleness and her eager, sorrowful interest, 
Margaret roused herself from her heavy 
trance of almost superstitious hopelessness 
and began to feel tliat even around her, joy 
and gladness might gather. She had Edith’s 
place on the sola ; Sholto ^y&s taught to ! 
carry aunt Margaret’s cup of tea very care- 
fully to her ; and by the time she went up to 
dress, she could thank God for having spared 
her dear ohl friend a long or a paintul illness. 

THE FATE OF A TOAST. 

No one would speak nowadays of a great 
drinker as a knight of the toast, or of a 
celebrated beauty as a reigning toast.' 
Yet in the days of Queen Anne, no 
better description couhl be given of a beau, 
or a more compliiiieiitary name to the love- 
liest belle. “Go where you will,” says surly 
John Dennis, describing Jjondon in seventeen 
hundred and four,— “ among wits and cour- 
tiers, among men of sense or blockheads, 
the conversation rolls most upon two points 
—news an<l tofisting.” Londoners are still 
eager for news ; but no one would now ask 
for the name- of the reigning toast at AI- 
roack’s or Saint James’s. l^aJy Gerfrude 
Cliamley may be the admired beauty at court 
and oj)era — but nobody toasts her. No 
Vanessa would now describe a Stella : 

She's fair imH clean, and that’s tho most, 

But why proclaim her for a toast? 


nor would any gentleman be so ^insane os to 
bum his wig (if he wore one) when proposing 
the health of the loveliest woman in Loudon. 

Who the first toast was no one has told us. 
She was probably a Bath lady, if the story in 
the Tatler of the origin of the name is to be 
relied on. About this grave doubts exist with 
the gravest antiquanes. Pope records that 
Stanton Harcourt was shown where stood 
the triple rows of butts of sack, and where' 
were ranged “the bottles of tent for toasts in 
a morning.” Wycherley claimed the invention 
for a mere mortal : ^ 

Whatever gifts the gods may boast, 

They found out wiuo and men the toast. 

But who has found out the histoiy of Miss 
Maria Jane Caloott, whose death in seventeen 
hundred and thirty-five is recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, andJier- 
self described as “ a great beauty and the 
toast of the beau monde in Soho ? ” 

The great toasters were the Whigs com- 
posing the celebrated Kit-Kat Club. They 
had toasting glasses, with suitable inscriptions. 
Some glistened witli verses by poets of repu- 
tation. Thus, tho glass from which the first 
Duchess of St. Albans was to^xsted, displayed 
the following couplets by the Eail of Halifax : 
The line of Verc, so long renowned in arms. 
Concludes with lustre in St. Albans charms ; 

Her conquering eyes have made their race complete. 
They rose in Valour and in Be.auty set. 

The Duchess of Richmond’s glass bore this 
inscription Irom the same pen : 

Of two fair Richmonds dilTeient ages boast, 

Theirs was the first, and ouri the brightest toast l 
Th* adoreis’ ollcrings prove who's most divine, 

They sacrificed in water, we in wine. 

; Lady Wharton’s toast-glass bore a stanza by 
»Sir Samuel Garth : 

When Jovo to Ida did the gods invite, 

And in immortal toasting post'd the night, 

With more than nectar he the banquet bless’d. 

For Wharton was the Venus of the feast. 

As tlie rule.*i of the Kit-Kat club have not 
come down to us, we have no means of describ- 
ing what the honours were that accompanied a 
toast. We may, however, infer that a mad 
practice, which prevailed till late in tlie last 
century, was observed in it. It was the cus- 
tom with every toast of importance, “to eat the 
wine-glass.” This was done by biting a piece 
out, grinding it with tlie teeth, and aetu- 
ally swallowing the fi'agmenls. The enjoy- 
ment lay, in seeing an aspirant to distinction 
cut his mouth in the insane undertaking. The 
feat was actually performed by Mortimer, tlie' 
painter, who is said never to have recovered 
from the consequences. 

One of the celebrated toasts of the Kit-Kat 
Club was Miss Ann Long, whose sad fate. 
has given occasion to this article. She waA 
the sister of Sir James Long, of Dray cot, in 
Wiltshire; was & great beauty, and had 
a sinali independence. She led a thought- 
less life, but retained her virtue amid many 
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trials. She ■was known to Dean Swift ; cor- 
responded with liiiu; and, the letter which 
Swift wrote upon her death U one of the most 
affecting passages in all his whrks. They quar- 
relled, it appearsr— not seriously, however — 
and Swift on the renewal of their acquaintance, 
made a formal treaty between them. It w'as 
drawn up by Mrs. Vanhomrigh,'thb mother of^ 
Vanessa, and its preservation 
dustry of Carll, who printM ft fif seventeen 
i hundred and eighteen in a scandalous :ind, 
happily, rare volume of miscellanies. . In this 
treaty, her claim is admitted to certain pri- 
i vileges and exceptions as “ a lady of the 
! toast,” and to giving herself the reputation of 
' being one of the Dean’s acquaintances. 

When this treaty was made, Miss Long 
lived in Albemarle Street. She was soon how- 
* ever to break up house, and fly for debt from 
1 London to Lynn, in Norfolk. “ Bailiffs were 
I in her house,” Avrites Swift to Stella ; “ and 
I she retired to private lodgings ; thence to the 
I country, nobody knows where : her friends 
leave letters at some inn, and they are carried 
to her ; and she writes answers without 
i dating them from any place. 1 swear it grieves 
1 me to tlie soul.” The letter has not been pre- 
I served, but Swift heard from her in reply, 
j “ 1 had a letter to-day from poor Mrs. Long,” 
j he writes to Stella, “giving me an account of 
1 her life; obscure in a remote country town, 

I and liow easy she is under it. Poor creature ! ” 

I A second letter, he says, has quite turned his 
stomach against her ; “ no less than two nasty 
jests in it, with dashes to suppose them. She is 
1 corrupted in that country town with vile con- 
; versation.” Sir Walter Scott is mistaken in 
j| thinking that the letter is in print. It has 
' luckily not been preserved. But her last 
j letter to Swift, with Swift’s endorsement — 

' “Poor Mrs. -Long’s last letter, written five 
weeks before she died,”-T-was found among 
the Dean’s papers. She "waa then (November, 
seventeen hundred and eleven) living near 
Saint Nicholas’s church at Lynn as Mrs. 
Sm>lh. “I pretend to no more,” she says, 
“tlian bein" of George Smyth’s family, of 
Nitly, but do not talk much for fear of be- 
traying myself. At first they thought I 
came hither to make iny fortune by catching 
up some of their young fellows ; but having 
avoided that sort of company, I am still a 
riddle they know not what to make of. . . I am 
grown a good housewife ; I can pot and pickle, 
sir, and can handle a needle very prettily.” 

The Lady of the Toast and Treaty was not 
■' long for this world. “ Poor Mrs. Long,” Swift 
writes to Stella, “died at Lynn, in Norfolk, on 
Saturday last, at four in the morning. She 
was sick but four hours. We suppose it was 
the asthma, which she was subject to as well 
as the dropsy, I never was more afflicted at 
any death. In her last letter she told me she 
hoped to be easy by Christmas; and she 
kept her word, although she meant it other- 
wise. She had all sorts of amiable qualities, 
and no ill ones but the indiscretion of too 


I much neglecting her own affairs. She had 
two thousand pounds left her by an old 
grandmother, with which she intended to 
pay her. 4ebte, and^ live on an annuity she 
had of a, hundrM a year, and Newburg 
House, which would be about sixty pounds 
more. That odious grandmother lived so 
Ibng, forced her to retire, — for the two thou- 
sand PPf Qifls on her after the old 

woman's deatfe^; yet lier brute of a brother. 
Sir James Long, would not advance it for 
her, else, she might have paid her debts and 
continued here and lived still. I believe 
melancholy helped her on to her gpave. I 
have ordered a pai’agraph to be put in the 
Post-Boy, giving an account of her death, 
and making honourable mention of her, which 
is all I can do to serve her memory. One 
reason was spite ; for her brother would fain 
.have her death a secret, to save the charge of 
bringing lier up liere to bury her, or going 
into mourning. Pardon all this for tlie sake of 
a poor crertture 1 had so much friendship for.” 

We have looked in vain for the paragraph in 
the Post-Boy ; but there are other and finer 
proofs of the affectionate interest which Swift 
took in the unhappy late of this once cele- 
brated Toast. He wrote a manly and touch- 
ing letter to Lynn about her; gave full praise | 
to her many excellencies, and requested that i 
she might be buried in some part of the 
church of St. Nicholas, near a wall, where a 
plain marble stone could be fixed “ as a poor 
monument for one who deserved so well, and 
which, if God .sends me life, I hope one clay 
to place there, if no other of her friends will 
think fit to do it.” Her name survives j 
through Swift ; not by the verses whicli the | 
Marquis of Wharton inscribed round one | 
of the toast ing-glasses of the Kit-Kat Club ; — ■ 

Fill the ghass; let the hautboys sound, 

* Whilst blight Longy's lic.^lth goes round: 

With eternal butauty blest, 

Ever blooming, still the best ; 

Drink your glass, and think the rest. j 
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Now, it happened that while the last af| 
M. Villette’s mirrors was in his house at 
Li^ge, the autumn set in very rainy, and 
there was great difficulty about getting in 
the harvest, so that bread — the supply of 
which, in the good old improvident times, 
always became scanty as the season for a 
new harvest drew near — thread became very 
dear. The populace was soon convinced that 
M. Villette’s mirror caused the rain which 
spoilt the harvest. It was said in M.Villetie’s 
family that certain Jesuits suggested this 
idea. At any rate, there soon were riots on 
the subject, and M. Villette’s house was sur- 
rounded by an angry mob, determined upon 
cheap bread and no optics. They proposed 
lowering the price of corn by brewing up 
the handiwork of the optician. A sensible 
prelate governed Liege, who put down the 
rioters “’by force of arms, and afterwards, as 
neither the rain, nor the superstition os to 
the cause of it, showed signs of abatement, 
issued this proclamation : — 

** Joseph Clement, hy the grace of God Archhishop 
of Cologne, Prince- Elector of the holy Roman Empire, 
Arch-Chancellor for Italy and Legate of tlie Holy 
Apostolic Chair, Rishop and Prince of Liege, of llatis- 
bon, and of Hildesheim, Administrator of Bergtesgade ; 
Duke of the two Bavarias, of the Upper Palatinate, 
Westphalia, Enguien and Bouillon, Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, Landgrave of Lcnchtenhorg, Marquis of 
Fanchimont, Count of Looz, Horne, dtc. 

**To all who see these presents, greeting. 

** A must humble remonstrance having been made to 
US whereupon we learn that a rumour has spreatl over 
our town of Liege and its environs, to the' effect fliat 
Nicholas Francois Villette, resident for the last fifteen 
or eighteen years in our said town, has attracted by his 
burning mirror the rains with which not only these 
lands, b\tt the lands of our surrounding neidibours, arc 
chastised for their iniquities, wc consider ourselves 
obliged by the care we should have of our flock to 
deelare, as hereby we declare, that this is an error sown 
by ignorant or evil-disposed people, or even by tlie spirit 
of evil, which by diverting in this wise our people from 
the idea aud the assurance that it is for its sins that 
it is chastened, causes it to attribute to a mirror that 
which comes from God. 

**We declare, therefore, that .this mirror produces, 
and can produce, only effects purely natural and very 
curious, aud that to believe that it can attract or beget 
the rains, and so to attribute to it tlic power of opening 
or shutting heaven, which can belong only to God, 
would be a very blamcable superstition. And we 
command the curates and the prinichers in all parts of 
our diocese into which such an error may have crept, 
that they use what power lies in them for its removal. 

“Given in our consistory of Li^gc, under the signa- 
ture of the administrator of our Vicariat-Gcncral in 
^rUuaXifnis, and under onr accustomed seal, this 
twenty-second of Augnst, seventeen hundred and 
thirteen. 

«L.F, 

Bishop of Thcrmopylat, Administrator of 
the Vicariat-General of Li^. 

^ J. F. Chorist*, pro P. Rollin.” 

Ignorant as we are, we surely have im- 
proved a little on the good old times I Yet 
we have no great reason for boasting. Foolish 


I thought as it was to take a mirror for the 
source of some of nature’s grandest opera- 
tions, it is a good deal more foolish to take 
nature for a mirror, and some are to be found 
eveii in these days who 

Do yet prize 

This soul, and the transcendent universe. 

No more than ns a mirror that reflects 

To proud self-love her own intelligenco. 

Let us go back to Monsieur Eobertson. 
One of the first results of his youthful taste 
for experiments in science was the setting 
up of an electrical machine. With this he 
produced well-known effects, that soon pro- 
cured for him a little notoriety in his town ; 
for even the first magistrates — two burgo- 
masters in their robes— condescended to come 
and be witnesses of his performance. The 
young man, who also bred insects, and among 
others silkworms, in his chamber, kept an 
exact record of their metamorphose ; and 
ignorant of scientific names or any other 
I facts than those he noticed, called his 
animals by names of his own — the carrot 
butterfly, the potato butterfly, the poplar 
beetle, &c. He had decided talent as a 
painter, an«l made drawings of his insects in 
each stage of life. When, shortly afterwards, he 
went to Paris he took withhim these drawings, 
for, in his ignorance, he believed that they 
recorded observations which would probably 
be new to naturalists in the capital. Of 
course he was soon aroused out of this 
dream. 

It w’as by painting that M. Eobertson pro- 
posed to get a living. His father’s fortune 
had been compromised by a too onerous coal- 
mining speculation ; he himself had received 
from the school of painting in his native town 
a gold medal for the best picture of Apollo 
killing the Python. This )iad been delivered 
to him in the presence of his fellow-towns- 
men by the Prince of Wei brack. His ambi- 
tion, therefore, was to flourisli .as a painter. 
His parents had other views. Among their 
family possessions was the presentation to a 
benefice ; and they held that for the security 
of his future it was most convenient that he 
should become a priest. The youth abided 
by his own opinions. There was a famous 
teacher of physics in the College of France, 
named Monsieur Brisson, and a certain 
Monsieur Charles was at that time illustrious 
among Parisians for his lectures upon natural 
science, embellished by experiments of the 
most striking kind. M. Yillette the younger 
therefore advised M. Eobertson to go to 
Paris, where he could maintain himself by 
painting while he amused himself by pro- 
secuting scientific studies. J^bertson adopted 
the idea and set out, provided by his fnend 
with a letter of intr<^uction to . Monsieur 
Pascal-Tasquin, harpsichord maker to the 
king. 

Diseases of the lungs were at that time 
very common in Li5ge, and there was a 
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doctor there^ Dr. Demestre, ^ho used to 
prescribe in all sudh cases inhalation of the 
vapour of brimstone, by which means he 
killed a great number of patients. Young 
Eobertaon was frightfully wiin ; it was sup- 
posed that he wouEl not survive his twenty- 
fifth year ; his thinness being ascribed by the 
faculty^ to his electrical machine — ^to the 

electrical atmosphere ** in which he lived. 
Stirring abroad and horse-exercise were 
urgod on him as remedies, and therefore 
when he set out alone for Paris it was on 
horseback that he made the journey. 

Among the various things noted by M. 
Bobertson upon the way, we shall observe, 
only the device of a village conjuror inha- 
biting a boggy district not very far from 

: Notre Dame de Liesse. lie would cause, he 

said, the spirit of any dead person to appear 
at night out in the open country. ‘Whoever 
desired to cull a friend back from the spirit 
world had only to meet the conjuror at night 
upon the moor with staff and lantern. The 
staff was to be stuck into the ground and 
the lantern set down beside it : while he who 
would see the ghost knelt with his back to 
them and said a i)ateriioster. Then he turned 
round, took up his staff again, and out of the 
hole which it had made in tlio ground the 
spirit arose, clothed iu fire — that is to say, a 
little stream of inflammable gas rose, which 
was instantly ignited by the lantern. 

Such a conjuror upon a large scale, but 
without the fraud, was Monsieur Eobertsoii 
to be. That w’as the fate to which he rode 
in Paris. 

The Paris that ho entered differed largely i 
from tho Paris of to-day. The bustle and 
rumble of a great town is indeed always 
much tho same ; but the Paris of seventeen 
luindred and eighty-nine was inhabited by a 
white-headed race of people. lie had seen 
in a long life, said M. Eobertsoii, no change 
so striking as that made in the aspect of the 
street.s of Paris by the abolition of hair- 
powder, the conversion of white into black, 
as regards one of the main features of town 
scenery, the heads of the people. M.Eobertsou 
saw many changes, too. He saw the luxuries 
enjoyed at Lucienne by the Countess Dubarry. 
He saw trains of domestics carrying rich 
viands on gold and silver plate to her garden 
pavilion, when he was one day pennitted to 
walk among the flowers. Time passed, and 
he saw a screaming, despairing woman 
dragged upon a car through the Rue St. 
H<mor6, unpitied by the crowd, her agony 
mocked by epithets that are cast only at 
the basest of her sex. That was Madame 
Dubarry, passing to ilie scaffold. 

1 The act of history to which such sceucs 

belonged had not commenced when Monsieur 
Eobertsoii arrived in Paris. Louis tho Six- 
teenth was in the full glitter of his royal .state, 
and M. Pas^al-Tasquiii was the maker of his 
harpsichdi'ds. M. Pascal was a shrewd and 
kinaly gentleman, devoted to his own art, 

who received the young adventurer, at M. 
■Yillette’s recommendation, with much eor- ' 
diality,' He illustf'ated all subjects with 
figures* drawn from his own trade. Life, he' 
would say, is* a harpsichord on which you 
must take c&e to play in tune, and 
mind where you ptit your finger. There are 
some people who run through the whole 
gamut of fortune and are none the happier ; 
others find contentment at the second octaye. 
One should not take alarm at a false note, if 
one has any ear ; with courage, tact, and a 
little talent, anything may be got into the 
right tune. Keep out of bad company— dt 
breaks into the harmony of good intentiolfs, . 
between scamps and honest people unisons 
are quite out of the question. This goqd old 
gentleman promised to watch over thn 
stranger’s interests, and undertook there 

should- .be no discord between promifle and 
perfoi’mance. 

Neither was there any. While awaiting 
other means of earning a subsistence, Robert- 
son painted cameos for a fat, bachelor trades- 
man of the Palals-Eoyal, Monsieur Cabasson, 
and was glorified by seeing one of his designs 
bordered with diamonds, and mounted on a 
costly box. He attended the lectures of Mon- 
sieur Brisson, but as he could not afford to 
pay four louis for the course, he postponed the 
happiness of attending also at the lectures 
and experiments of Monsieur Charles.. During . 
these days good M. Pascal was suggesting ^ 
various plans on young Eobortson’s behalf 
and if they proved impracticable, comforted 
him with, “Never mind, if we can’t do it in 
sol, wo shall do it in ut,” and at last sent for 
him to tell him that his afiairs were at last 
put into perfect tune, he had only to sit down 
and play away. He had in fact obtained for 
him the very eligible post of tutor to thy«bn 
of that Monsieur Mnvxech, who afterwards 
was minister of the interior under the Direc- 
tory, and who died in the expedition to Saint 
Domingo, under General LecLerc. M. B6n6- 
zech had married the Baroness de Boyle, who 
brought with her a property worth, it was 
said, two hundred thousand francs— between 
eight and nine thousand pounds a year. A 
brother of M. B6n6zech, skilled in mathema- 
tics, taught much of that science to tho new 
tutor, who, having been duly installed with 
his patrons, had the most courteous and 
friendly treatment, elegant lodgings, the use 
of a carriage whenever he desired it, the en- 
joyment of a table delicately served — at whigh 
Miraboau vras a frequent guest — and eighteen 
hundred francs — seventy-five pounds a year, 
as salary. At this house, Monsieur Robert- , 
son made the acquaintance of Monsieur de 
Sauvebceuf, the author of a book of Tuikish 
and Persian Travel, and by that gentlem^^; ; 
he was introduced at the end of a year, when 
he was quilting the B^n62ech8, to Madame 
Chevalier, whose husband, tho kst French ^ * 
Governor in India, had amassed a fortune so 
colossal, as to leave at the disposal of his 
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family twenty-five thousand pounds after the 
loss of twenty ships, and property worth seve- 
ral millions of francs taken from him by the 
English. It was in the house of IVIadamc 
Chevalier, charged with the^educatibn of her 
&6n, that Monsieur Bob^rtson lived during 
the first wild days of the Erench revolution. 

The fee of four louis for atjbehdauc,e ^t the 
lectures of Monsieur Charles^ had of rcburse' 
been compassed- The faihe of .^onslem* 
Charles, because he wrote ndthing,^*, and, per- 
haps was not remai^kable, "lor, prigi'nality, 
scarcely survives in the world, but lie , 
famous in his day. He startled the public 
by the scale on which he performed; the 
perimehta connected with his lectures. If 
lectured on the microscope he displayed, ex- 
travagant enlargements, if his subject was 
electricity be fulminated death upon some 
animal. ' It was Monsieur Charles who first 
introduced the use df hydrogen gas for the 
inflation of balloons and superseded the Mont- 
golfiers, of which the dilatation was contrived 
by fire. M. Charles, however, ,was content 
I to make in his own person' but one balloon 
1 ascent, and wondered touch the temerity ^of 
; leronauts. 

I The adventures of Monweur Eobertsdn 
and the Chevalier family ^luTringthe Beigii of. 
Terror are recounted in his book, ' and some 
of them would be worth telling if we could | 
afford them space. But it is another I'eign of 
terror with which Bobertspu’s life has most 
connection — the terror of the ignorant at 
shadows and hobgoblins. We must hurry on 
j to that. After six or seven years spent in 
Paris, when he had completed the education 
ofM. Chevalier’s son, and also increased largely 
his own knowledge of physics, the old state j 
i of health by which he had been vexed at 
Li^e returned, and Bobertsoii was advised to 
try Spa- waters, and residence for some months ! 
in his native air. He therefore spent a month 
at Spa ami then returned to LiOge, no longer 
an independent capital, as it was when he Imd 
left it, but transformed into the character, of 
chfef town of the department of the Ourlhe. 

He had then for some time been engaged in j 
an endeavour to reconstruct the mirror with ■ 
which Archimedes when at Syracuse Ijj^d 
burnt the hhips of the besiegers. This h® 
thought could be done by concentrating upon 
one point the focuses of a great riunJber pf 
mirrors. Father Kirker had suggested tliis 
Idea, and twenty-eight years afterwards, that 
ig to say in seventeen hundred and fdrty- 
^Veu, Buffoii had based some experiments 
upon it, which were miide in the month" of 
April in the Jardin des Plantes. In tlie course 
of the same year too, Buffon had publicly | 
burnt a combustible on one side of the Seine, 

, , by his system of a hundred £tod .sixty-eight I 
reflectors, arranged on the other bAhk. Each 
of the reflectors used by Bujffoh .was held 
by a soldier, and the hundred and, sixty- 
eight Boldiei's, manoeuvred itmopg them- 
selves to procure a common fociUs. Tlie 


ambition of Monsieur Bobertson was to' pro- 
duce a machine fitted with reflectors, .ca;|^l;>ld 
of prompt and simnltaneous mechauiciu ;ad- 
justment, so that the suh’^ rays inflight fired 
against the enetoy-rinto a powder maigazine, 
or upon the c6it:dagft bf , a ship, with perfect 
ease. Such ah/inyentiph .MT ,BbbeHsb|i be- 
■Heve4 diliihg ^ijs'.'i'i^it’tp LiSge, that he had 
last perfected,' and. hhVihg constructed it 
!h model.' &e des(r^ ifrom the depiu^tnaent^ 
adminiairition jof 'the Ourthe an oMcial exa- 
minatToh of it. ' ^wb ’ gentlemen were accord- 
ingly appointed td report bn the machine, and 
declarea it' to be most simple, able to yaiy its 
focus within exceedingly wide limits ;witlji the 
^•apidity 6f speech, to'chkse with it an object 
shifting its position, to adapt itself & the 
course of the^suu, and to do aQ in obedience 
to touches so light and simple, that a child 
after one lesson might undeHake its manage- 
ment. The report also pointed out the use ji 
of such a machine not only in any. time of u 

war, but also for the furtherance of many |l 

arts and manufactures in wliicli fire is em- j | 
ployed. Whoever desires to know how M. 
Robertson contiived all this, may refer to his , | 
hook, in which he explains and illustrates by I' 
dia.gfama every part of his method. He there ji 
also gives a picture of his engine of war, as '! 
he proposed to construct it, and to mount it i! 
for the use of armies. There may be some sense ' 

in the notion, or there may be none, but cer- 
tainly it is too far from the line of tra- 
dition in this country, for whatever sense i 
may lurk in it, to meet with . anything, but | 
a pooh pooh from the authorities. ' It will be j 

titne enough to inquire into tlio matter when , 1 
onr ordnance department shall have conde- |i 
scended to acknowledge the use of so obvious ^ i 
and powerful a weapon as the great steam-* i ‘ 
gnu. We can discuss the discharge of focuses 
against the foe when we have nothing more | 
to say concerning shot. | 

The invention of M. Robertson luiving been . 
hailed with enthusiasm by the authorities in | 
his department, he was sent with, a -special \ 
passport and some hearty notes pf iiiU’o.duc- 
tibn from, the departmental goym'umeat to 
Fii^ris, \yith orders to submit his piventiop to 
the notice of the Directory. It, so happened 
'j^Mijh.is old friend, AL B6n6z6ch,. was then in 
and the inventor liad a favopi^ble 
hearing. He was respectfully referred to the ! 
Katlbijial Institute, and that body appointed > 
Guiton de Morvau, and Lefebvre 
Gineau^ to. report upon his proposition. For 
a long meso, gentlemen neglected him, 
he ^ys ; tiieii at last they called upon him 
one day towards noon, when 'Gineau talked a 
great deal yery slightingly; Jluiton de Morvau 
seemed to be lost in memtatiou ; and Monge 

was, for the whole, time, in a fidget about the 
signification pf some distant drums* After 
their departijire^ lie awaited daily a report tb#^t 
did not make its appearance. Jn the mjaa^ 
time, having farther, Bimpfifiiid iii^ plan, -H. 
Bobertson one eveuiug took his model to the 
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" Institute exhibited the precieion of its work- 
Ibg to me members, excited their surprise, 

' bbtained their felicitatioDjS^ api 'retired, 
thihkihg his business done* And there, in- 
^ 'deed, it ended. He presented his model to 
' the ckbinet of M. Charles, ^d gave l^imaelt 
no more trouble in the mattejP. , ' , , 

For a new thought had jpr^fnted itselfi 
and he was pursuing it wfth^ .tigpur to sonie^ 
Ijractical results, ihephs^isih or nis^ 

I)hantasmagoria ^ad of to liia 

mind during the holiday sjb'lii^gp. ]^e hc^idpk 
himself to books on natura^ magic, and con- 
verted his dwelling into a pandemonium' by 
the multitude of Sends and ghosts that he 


rise, Whra, after a timoi his andieiiees be-' 
catne very large,, and a new theatre was | 
necessary, he obtained the use of a deserted I 
and ruined chapel that had belonged 19 a ' 
convent of the Capuchins; and there he 
made ghosts seem to move over the aptual n 


worked by the priests of old. It was very 
easy to excite the wpuJer of the town, even 
without any great dexterity or conjuror’s 
tools of a refiued description. Crowds were 
flocking daily to the gardens of the Palais 
Poyal to gape at the shadow of a chimney, 
which, at a certain hour of the day, resembled 
the figure of Louis the Sixteenth. Thousands 
believed that the shadow of the king uppn 
wliom they hai trampled haunted the Pari-* 
sians by ajipcaring daily in his garden. A 
commissary of police, by the help of a few 
masons, at last caused the demolition of the 
august shade in the presence of a concourse 
of astonished people. It does not take much 
to produce a ghost. M. Bobertsou proposed, 
however, to give himself no little trouble for 
purpose, and to introduce his frjien^ to 
huch a world of spectrcKS as only Virgil, or 
Scan-on, his parodist, had ever before pic- 
tured. Scarron was the man to show you 
spectres : — 

Next, O shades, by tho ghost of a rock, his doom 
I saw being endured by the ghost of a groam. 

Who with ghostly mop dipped m the ghost of a tub. 
Gave tlic ghost ol .1 carnage a ghost ot a rub. , 

To such shadowy company M. Bobertson 
was after a short time inviting Paris. He had 
perfected Kirker’s magic lantern in such a 
way, that he could give to his shadows mo- 1 
tlons resembling those of life. One of his 
friends in Paris was the Abb 4 Chappe, -^vho 
made known to the French government t^e 
old system of telegraphic lines. This gentle- 
man urged him to give public sdances, and he 
did so, attracting at first scientific men, or 
amateurs in physics; very soon jjhe 
fashionable mob. He issued a philosophical 
prospectus, and made it a great point in his 
scheme that his entertainments were to show 
how easily superstition could be worked 
upon — what dire vbions could from vexy 
simple causes spring— how groundless in 
fine, was the common dread of apparitions. 

He took pains, however, to make his own 
ghosts dreadful. His darkened exhibition 
room was made grim with skulls and bonesL 
and with the reprosentaUon of a tomb out of 


Bpeetres to start inte ]life, with the pjaintive^ j 
'^d 'Iq^ notes of 4 nannomcon. He imitated 
dtekdral cijes, as he made dtvems seeip^to 
y!iw^' and render up their dead. He ap- 
peki'^d^ in. fact, to a coarse taste ; estabiU^hed 
a' reign of terror; produced every sup^a- 
tural horror that a man can fear ; and Wd, 
Why do you fear I There is nothing here j 
but a certain amount of mechanic^ eon- ( 
tri Vance, and the application of a few pifin- « 
ciples of science. He caused his speetrea to ' 
play upon smoke, and upqn thin.vetfl' eiFj^ 
imperceptibly in certain parts of the ibobou 

Here let us iiot omit to record that he 
included galvanism among the wonders upon 
which be discoursed, as soon as the disco- 
veries of Volta — ^whicH were not instantly 
received in France— had got abroad. Volta 
himself, when he had come to Paris to ex- 1 
plain nis views, honoured M. J^bertson 
by being present at one of his entertain- 
ments; and when the lecturer expressed some 
doubts upon the subject of the relations be- 
tween electricity and galvanism, Volta offered 
publicly to set his doubts at rest. Volta 
gratified M. Bobertsou with fiiendship, ad- 
mired the beauty of his instruments ; and 
after his return to Italy, wrote for some like 
them. Hobei-tson, the conjuror, was the only 
man whom Volta found in Pa)ris not entirely 
ignorant of his discoveries. The great Mon- 
sieur Charles, when Bobertson c^Ied to jm- 
troduce to him the Italian philosoplier, 
stammered, regretted a pressing engogemept, ^ 
promised to be back soon, and in the mean- 
time left them absolute masters of his cabinet. 
He went out and watched at an adjacent 
bookseller’s for the departure of his guests. 
He had not chosen to confess his ignorance, 
and took that method of escaping from an 
awkward conversation. 

When Volta explained his ideas to the 
Institute, he requested Bobertson to ^0 with 
him and perform the requisite experiments, 
detained by his own evening performance, 
Bobertson went late ; found liis way impeded, • 
and the Institute surrounded by soldiery. 
Wondering what that meant, he looked 
curiously around him when he entered. Tke 
members, standing and uncovered, were lis- ' 
tening attentively to M. Volta, who stood in 
the midat of them. When he cited, as proof 
of the identity of electricity and galvanism, 
the combustion of hydrogen gas by the oal- 
vanic spark, the Italian courteously said tlMk 
M. Bobertson had first made that experim^^ ; 
and begged him to repeat it. The gas was 
procurea from the neighbouring cabinet of 
M. Charles. The detonation that axmounced 
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the success of the experiment seemed to 
arouse a member placed at the other extre- 
mity of the hall, a]>parently inattentive. He 
appeared to emerge suddenly from a state of 
profound preoccupation, fixed with his eye 
M. JEtobertsoii, who had produced the explo- 
sion, and then turning to a member near him, 

' said : JTourci'oy, this concerns -chemistry 
more than physics ; you should take care to 
master it.” The drawer of that just distinc- 
tion was the first consul, Bonaparte. 

One or two sketches from the portfolio 
opened by M. Robertson at his public enter- 
taiaments, will show not only iiow well he 
practised his art, but with what horrors he 
strove to satisfy the taste of a town familiar 
with ghastly scenes of blood.— Tho death of 
• Lord Litteltoii : Littelton is at tabic between 
two persons. A phantom ; clock strikes 
seven ; a voice is heard crying, “At midnight 
thou slialt die 1 ” Littelton falls back' in his 
chair, and the phantom vanishes.-— Torments 
of Littelton : Scene changes to a bed — Wills 
o’ the Wisp dance about — the phantom, or 
Death, lifts the latch of the door, enters, 
floats upward and lifts the bed-curtains. A 
cry is heard, “ Littelton, awake.” Littelton 
rises; the clock strikes. The same voice: 
“ It is the hour ! ” At the last stroke of the 
clock thunder peals, lire rains, Littelton falls, 
and all vanish os. 

Another sketch is the change of the three 
Graces into skeletons. Another is the head 
of Medusa, “ as terrible as it was formerly.” 
Another represents a digger with a lantern, 
seeking for a treasure in a ruined church. 
He opens a tomb, finds a skeleton, of wliich 
the hand still wears a jewel. As he is about 
to seize it, the skeleton stirs and opens its 
inoutli. The digger falls dead in an agony of 
terror. A rat, wliich had caused the move- 
ment, nins out of the skull. 

Some of the subjects are, however, meant 
to be agreeable and sentimental. I'he Birth 
of Rustic Love, for example, was presented 
in this manner. A young village girl plants 
a rose-tree; Nature suns it with her torch, 
and brings with her a shepherd by whom it 
is water^. The rose-tree grows ; it becomes 
a home for turtle-doves. Love is born out of 
a rose, and in his gratitude unites the rustic 
lovers. Many of the subjects show a love of 
English’ themes ; one certainly is odd : The 
soul of Nelson brought in Charon’s bark to 
the Elysian Fields. 

The exhibitions of M. Robertson, artist in 
gKosts, puzzled the wits and the philosophers 
of Paris. But a time came when his success 
tempted two persons in his employment to 
secede from him, take the rooms he had first 
occupied, and commence an imitation of his 
entertainment. Robertson patented his me- 
thods. They infringed his patent. Lawsuits 
ajrose, and the minutest secrets of the Hall of 
Spectres had to be explained and discussed 
in open court. Mirrors and magic lanterns 
had io be produced ; all Paris was amused at 


the disclosures. Phantasmagorias of every 
degree then sprang up in the town. Robertson 
would have fallen into neglect if he had not 
stumbled at that time upon one Fitzjames, 
who was a first-rate ventriloquist ; who could 
represent to perfection the dentist who pulled 
out all a patient’s teeth except the bad one, 
aud congratulated him upon having made a 
clean mouth of it. This man could mimic every 
word and scroop and shout that might be 
supposed proper to such a scene. In his 
representation called The Convent, he could 
ill the most surprising manner imitate tho 
tolling of the bells for service, the sound of 
the organ, the cliant of the choristers, etc. 
Fitzjames w’^as killed in the year eighteen 
hundred and filteen by Cossacks, who were 
then ill Paris. 

As for Monsieur Robertson, he lived to see j ' 
and to do a great many more strange things, || 
visiting many parts of tho world, and where- \‘ 
ever lie went working wonders. He lived Ii 
also to make fifty-nine ascents into the sky, ! » 


WHEN LONDON WAS LITTLE. ' 

Londoners of to-day, aud more than Lon- j 
doners, .ni’c easily amused by recollections of Ij 
tho Town jis it was onco. In the time of the 
Black J’rincc, for example, when its west end |j 
was formed by Holborn Bars and the Temple I ' 
gate. That gate was not the Temple Bar ij 
as we now see it; but consisted of twa |! 
I rough pillars of stone supporting iron chains, \\ 
which at sunset were stretched across the i| 
roadway to keep out intruders. Tlie Strand ' ■ 
on one side of the City, and Whitechapel on i 
the other, were country highroads, with pretty , j 
hedgerows, and trees, Jjondoii Bridge was I 
thickly studded with wooden tenements on , , 
either side, beetling over the coping and |; 
peei>ing into the dark muddy stream below, j; 
Tho Lor«l Mayor lived iu the middle house |i 
upon the bridge ; and, a terrible gate at the 1 1 
Southwark end, bristled with iron spikes 
intended for the accommodation of the heads j 
of traitors, j 

It certainly is not easy to imagine city I 
boys going out birduesting between Temple i 
Bar and Charing Cross — a country village | 
then, hMfway to the remote hamlet of West- 
minster ; nor can one readily picture London 
! damsels gathering primroses or violets on the 
rising ground about the office of Household 
Words, or hunting for blackberries on tho 
site of Exeter Hall, or sitting to rest on the 
green sward where Drury Lane Theatre now 
stands. Marylehone was then a famous 
hunting-ground, whither ambassadors and 
foreigners of dirtinction were taken to enjoy 
the finest sport that Middlesex aflbrded. 

In thos e dfays a few noblemen’s mansions 
alone stood in solitary grandeur westward 
of Temple Bar, dotted along the banks of 
the Thames. The City was thb whole of 
London. 
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It seems strange in these later days to read 
with how much magnificence a Spanish am- 
bassador dwelt in a fine mansion in Petticoat 
Lane ; but Petticoat Lane had sweeter envi- 
rons at that time than it has now. 

When, shortly after the battle of Poitiers 
great festivities took place within the City ; 
amongst other brave doings, was the entertain- 
ment given by one Picai3 a wealthy citizen, 
to four mouarchs, the kings of England, 
Cyprus, France, and Scotland ; the two latter 
being prisoners. The dinner hour of the 
nobility was then nine in the morning ; supper 
being served at five, and the bedtime not later 
• tliiiu nine or ten. The captive mouarchs had 
not a great distance to journey to that City 
feast ; only from the Savoy Palace, formerly the 
residence of John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
Lancaster,” to Cheapside ; whilst the British 
i sovereign Kojourning within the Tower, had a 
still shoiier ride. The royal wardrobe was 
then kept in a house from which the present 
Wardrobe Street derived its name, and the 
Exchequer was situated at the west end of | 
I the Poultry. 

I The inhabitants of London did not amount 
i to a hundred thousand at the time of the 
I 1 {eformation, luid tliere was neither any neees- 
j ally nor desire ’to pass beyond the City limits, , 
1 Tiiitil the reign of Elizabeth. Of the domestic 
! architecture previous to that time there is 
: scarcely any specimen existing now in London, 
i Bricks were introduced in the middle of the 
lificciitli century ; but it was not until after 
tlie great fire that the use of them became 
I general. The nobility and gentry were con- 
! tent Lo dwell in houses of the rudest form, 

! and the commonest materials, and trod 
lj earthen floors scattered over with green 
riislics. (Jiieen Elizabeth lierself dwelt in 
! a house of timber, lath, and plaster. Yet 
; inonarelis and citizens enjoyed themselves 
I after their owm way. We read of rare festi- 
j vities, for example, at the castle or palace of 
the Earl of Warwick the king-maker, now 
covered by Warwick Lane, that adjoins New- 
gate iMarkot. Bayiiard’s Castle too, was the 
scone of not a little gaiety ; and, if all be 
true thjit Ave find told in musty chronicles, 
its regal and ducal tenants were not always 
in bed by nine. This once royal residence 
stood where piio now finds the City Flour 
Mills at the base of Dowgate Hill. Tradition 
speaks of subterranean pfissages between 
the castle and a spacious and noble dwelling 
adjoiuing Doctors* Commons, in which for 
some time dwelt the Fair R'osambud, whom 
King ileury visited through those passages. 

The first great causes of the westward 
growth of the metropolis, which began in 
Elizabetli’s time, were the increasing popula- 
tion, and the growing value of ground within 
the City walls. Noblemenuot only found them- 
selves being built in by warehouses and shops, 
but perceived that the spacious grounds by 
which their ifiansions were surrounded, would 
fetch high prices if sold in building lots. Fine 


sites for new dwellings were to be had west^ , 
ward of Temple Ito. The city palace^ , 
therefore, being made, over to, wealthy > 
zens, the aristocracy b^an to move in the. ; 
direction of the Strand, Lincoln’s Dm Fields^ 
then Whetstone Park, Westminster, and St. 
Martin’s. Sir Francis Wakingham and the 
,Earl of Essex bade adieu to their lordly man- 
aions in Seething Lane, Tower Street; the 
Earl of Essex going to the Strand. From, 
princely dwellings on the site of the present 
East India House in Leadenhall Street, a 
whole covey of the nobility had taken flight 
towards the western suburbs. Amongst them 
were the Cravens,, the Neville, the Burleighs, 
the Zouebee, and other aristocratic families of 
note. His grace of Sufiblk became sick of . 
the city during the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, and bade adieu for ever to his palace 
in the Minories. This neighbourlmed^ how^* 
ever, boasted of some noble denizens even as 
late as in the reign of Charles the Jb’irst, when 
vve find Earl Kivers resident in Savage Gar- 
dens, bringing the iaahioMable world to Ids 
stately saloons east of Gracechurch Street. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the migration to the 
suburbs l^gan, as we have already said, but her 
majesty and her ministers, when they beheld 
mansions and shops lising in rapid succession 
to the westward of Temple Bar, feared it 
would not only be difficult to govern and 
})reserve order in so large a metropolis as 
they seemed likely to have, but actually im- 
possible to provide all the inhabitants with a 
bufliciency of food and fuel ! Accordingly a 
proclamation was Issued, prohibiting any 
further extension of the City, under pain of 
imprisonment fur two years. This edict was 
null. The growth was natural, and was not 
to be stopped. King Janies in like manner, 
would have stopped the progress of house- 
building ; but he found himself unable to do 
more than issue useless proclamations. 

The fii-st house erected in Piccadilly was the 
mimsLou built by Lord Burlington, then in the 
midst of fields and lanes. It is said that when 
the king asked the owner why he preferred 
living so far from Loudon, be replied that he 
wished for solitude and repose, and felt cer- 
tain that he had found a place where no one 
could build near him. But if the aristocracy 
and some tradespeople showed so strong a 
[desire to quit the City, too much of the out- 
ward pressure must not be ascribed to the I 
I want of building space witliin the City walls ; ! 

I for we know tliat, not long before the 
'time when Burlington House was buik, 
there were gardens and fields between Shoe 
Lane and Chancery Lane. One objection 
made against the City was the smoke. Both 
before and after the time of the Com- 
monwealth, there Avere miuiy and loud com- 
plaiuta against the intolerable smoke of the 
City, Avhicli is described by the writers 
of the day as driving out the aristocracy. 
What our forefiithors would have thought of 
the cloud under which we now are living, 
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may be judged from the fact that at the time 
when “the sulphury fumes of thenewfuel called 
€oaV’ first aroused their fears fhr their own 
heaUJi, JiOiidoii contained no ^mbre than a 
hundred and thirty thousand pei^e. ; ' 

By the end of the reign of.-Oharles ’the 
Second, nearly all the n^ilitr had left the 
City, and had taken up their ahodfi^along' the 
banks of the Thames, betweemtTemple^ Bar 
and Westminster, ,in the ^ theni irisin^taxeigh'^ 
boiu'hood of St. James’s, .otf ,jinosoitt<>jof the 
new and fashionable squares ->of •^Lihee^’s 
Inn, Covent Garden, Leicester^ or Schol 1 Tlie 
first square known in this'/oounjbi'y was! tliat 
of Co vent Garden, built by Inigo Jones ^ d 
church and two piazzas farming three aides, 
whilst the fourth was the wall the Duke of 
l^dford’s garden, situated between Govont 
Garden and the Strand. One or two others 
followCtl and after many years, Bloomsbury 
Square was visited by strangers, as one of 
tile wonders of the day., 

Before the Fire of .Bonddn, Faternoster 
Row, instead of being a ,greSit publiahera’ 
mart, was the Regent'. .Street' of jtlio 
fashionable world ; there .'/the fivost ^vcostiy 
embroidery, the most delicatci lace-work and 
the richest silks were ,to be pux^hased^ and 
so thronged was this favoured wUh tto 
carriages and chairs of the nobility, that it 
was often found a difficult matter to force a 
way through the gay crowd. The tcadesiuefi 
of course followed the nobility in their niigrar* 
tion westward ; and we find the great silk- 
men, mercers, and lacemen of the day, sooU' 
afterwards established in Ludgate Street, and 
in Henrietta Street, and Bedford Street acb 
joining Covent Gaitieu. 

^fter the aristocracy of rank, was^ gone- 
westward, there was an aristocracy of wealth, 
which still clucg to the City. The bonkers^ 
merchants, nianufacturei;^, and tradesmen of 
the east liad it all to themselves witiun thO' 
City walls, and how they were lodged, and 
how they fared, may be gathered by a peep, 
at the stately red brick edifices, with massive: 
h'onts, and capacious vrarm interiors which 
stiU abou.nd within tlie city. One has but to 
look into, one or two of these noble dwellings I 
long sinjMii converted to commercial uses, r to' 
understand }u)w grandly our City ancest(n« of 
the eighteenth. century maintained their. atatoi 
whilst yet Clapbamaml Tulse Hill weremdt ; 
when Regent’a Park existed but as an 'ex';* 
tensive dairy farm, and Tyburn was a village 
known best as Jack Ketch’s x^lace of business^ 
riThe rei^nof George the Third, ex tended, over 
lialf a century, may be named os a distinct' 
era in the great movement westward. . 
pre8se<l by the growing population of the City 
many of the upper rank of meccbiuits' 
took themselves to the spots chosen by 
the aristocracy. The noblemen of Soho Square 
or Bloomsbury — finding themsslvua. ohoek by 
jowl with bankers, brewers, i and African 
merchants — took alarm, and l^aju tp ^move 
still farther westward. 


Then arose Portland Place, and Portland 
Square, and . indeed most ^ of the streets and 
places to the westward df Hanover Square, 
as far as Hyvdc Psrk.. The nobles of the City 
rapidly filled. up the vacant gronnd.ln RusseU ; 
and Bloomsbruiiy Squares^ ' and' similar* local!- | 
ties. At tbia period >the custom begath of affix- j 
iug name*platos to’hoUSe^doors/ and the names | 
of Streets' tbbcdriieiTS'.*^ TheSe "^ere improve- ! 
ments; but_ streets . were wretchedly paved, I] 
with footways scarcely above the road: the 1 
lighting" ^ yt^ry /and,rih dq4iS pf the 
best sqliares. which now are adprned with 
gardeiWjtiito stcWirh^apia of fifth aid Abbish. 

The connections between the heart of London . 
and the suburbs wera of. the wolst kind, and 
the roads, to Clerkonvirelh' and the 

Foundling Hospitol, were impassable after 
duqk — dangerqufl even; in the : daytime — on j 
account, of tb© Wghy^a(y^n,.by wludr they I 
were infested* .. .i j 

■ 

THE CRAlHtE , §0^1,6 ^PHE POOR, j 

f ‘ . I 

Hush ! 1 bsAnbt bear to see tboo ' I 

• Stretch thy titiy hatids in vain ; j 

i I have got no bread to give thee, | 

f . Nothing, child, to ease thy pain. 

‘ . When God sent thee first to bloss me, I 

, Pioud, oud thankful too, was I ; j 

Now, my darling, I, thy mother, j 

Almost loi^ to sep thee die. | 

Sleep, my darling, thou art veary; ' | 

, Qod is good, but life is dreuay. j 

* ' ' ' .V • 

I have watched thy beauty fudiug, , < . I 

’ ■ And thy strength sink day by ’ 

'' ' ''[ Soon, t know, will Want and Fever | 

*' Take thy little life away. I 

Famine makes thy father reckless, § 

* •« Hope has left botli him and me ; 

Wc eonld suffer all, my baby, 

, Had we hut a crust tor tlieo. 

Sleep, niy darling, thou art weary ; 

I God is good, but life is dreary. 

Better thou shouldsi perish ^arly, 

, , SUrve 80 soon, my darling one^ 

.Than live to want, to sin,, tu stpigglv.^ / 

^ Vainly still, as I h!i VC doup, . n ' . 

; ‘ ' ^Better that thy angel spirit , > 

With my joy, my peace were flowij, ^ | 

' heart grow cold and careless, , I 

’ . » I ?. 4 : iieoticss, hopelesSp like m'y own, , | 

• ' 11 * 1 .^ '•J' ’• Sleep, my dai ling, 'th(!ni aft' weniy ; j' 

' y'-v f'l ' God is gbod, bdt life is dreary. 

, v' .J ' ■ ' . ; 

, i 1 I am {wasted^ dear, witli hunger, ; 

' -.vAadjmy Wn is all opprest, * j 

' , , . j iiave ,^|rpQly strength pr^a thao, I 

i ,, ^ ;an 4 %hle, to ray bi'cast. | 

l*atieuqc, Wy,, God will (iclp us, j 

'PeaOi will coiuc to- lUeo ™®i 1 

, iris wfil'take us to his Heavp^ 

I ‘''.I ' WhtVe lib want or ntib can be. 

’ ' Sleeps dsmlilg, thou art weftiy 

God Vgood, 'but life is dreary. 

• Bubb-thO'phiiith^that late and eaily, ' 

. ' Ptd we listooy we might hear, 
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CAoae beside us ^ — \mt tbe ihtmder ' 

Of a elty dulls ou^ eiiliV' 

Bvery besjrt, li Wood's bright* AiigeV' /' 
\\ Can hid one such sorrow eease ;> ■ < ' 

Qod hat glory, when his ehildmsi -ci • ^ 

, Bring his peon ood j4y .svii peaeer'! . i 
Listen^ nearer rihilje fslifsi^if gst r • . ^ 
Sounds tbe ' 

V 7. r]‘-ylU jno r -ti 
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. OT THB AUTHOE.OP If .! \U 

GHAFTBft THE TORTT^^IOTH; ' • ^ 

" la not Margfliret the libir^ ? '* whispered 
Edith to her hUebaRd/aa 'th^V ttrcre in theii^ 
room 'alone at - night after tnO sad journey 
to Oxford. She* had pulled His tall head 
down, and stood upon tiptoe, rind implored 
him not to be - shocked; befibre she had 
ventured jbo. ask thja qu^sti^n. Captain 
Lennox 'was, hoWever, quite iii the da^k ; if 
he had ever heard, he h^ forgotten ; it could 
not be much that a Fellow of a small college 
had to leave ; but he had never wanted her 
to pay for her boaid ; and two hundred and 
f fty pounds a year was something ridiculous, 
considering that she did not take wlnb. Edith 
came down upon her feet a little bit sadder ; 
with a romance blown to pieces. 

A week afterwards, she came prancing 
towards her husband, and made him a low 
curtsey ; 

“ I am right, and you are wrong, moat 
noble Captain. Margaret has had a lawyer's 
letter, and she is residuary legatee — the lega- 
cies being about two thousand pounds, and 
the remainder about forty thousand, at the 
present value of property in Milton.” 

Indeed ! aud how docs she take her good 
fortune ? ” 

Oil, it seems she knew she was to have it 
all along' only sho had no idea it was so 
much. She looks very white and pale, and 
says she’s afraid of it ; but that’s nonsense, 
you know, and will soon go off, 1 left 
mamma pouring congratulations down her 
throat, and stole away to teH vou,” 

It seemed to be supposed, by genQ;'al con- 
sent, that the most natural tbq^ vwas to 
consider Mr. lienuox henceforward as Mar- 
garet’s legal adviser. She was so entirely 
ignorant of ail forms of business that in nearly 
everything she had to refer to him. He 
chose out her attorney ; he came tb her with 
papers to be signed. He was never s6 happy 
as when teaching her of what aU th'e4te inyste- 
ries of the law were the signs, iud tvhfek 
“ Henry,” said Edith, one day; afbhlj; j “ do 
you know what Ihope and expect all^eselong 
conversations with Margaret, 'w:ill end in 1” 

No, 1 don’t,'” said he, reddening. « And 
1 desire you not t,o tell me.” 

** Ob, veryi^well ; then X need not tell Sholto 
not to ask Mr. Montagu* so often* to the 
house.” 


MJust'KisyoQ ehoose^” said he with forded 
coolnessi* ‘♦What you ate thinking of; may or 
maiy * not ' happen ; but this Idine, before* 1 
commit, myseir; will < see niy ground ^cleai( 

Aiskrvrhoiti^yeu 'Choose. It may not beVv^iV 
oi)Vil; 'Edith^* bbbiif you meddle in it yoU'Wm 
flriarAh : Slie has* been very farouche with ihd 
fori a>llpug Itime ; and is only just beginhiDj^ 
tdT.‘ithaw'iia> ’little* from her &nobia %sye. 
Sice hasithe^making of a Cleopatra in her, if 
obriysUei wire •a* lime more pagan.” ' 
«M‘f‘Eori']xiy^arV’ said Edith, a little Inalf- 
cioiisly^ “ i’ni' very glad she is a ChriBtianI 
1 know to vniytfeW ! ” 

,^/>There' was ‘ no* Spain for Maimret that 
aubumii ; al^ough to the last she hoped' tll^ 
some fortunate occasion would call Fredericlt 
to Paris, whither 'she could easily have 
with a convoy. Instead 'of Cadiz, abri'^ad tO 
content ^herself with Oroiner. To that "place 
her aunt Shaw and the Lennoxes werd 
bound. They* had kll along wished her to 
accompany them, and; consequently, with 
their tharactelre, they made but lazy efforts 
to forward her Own ^separate wish. Perhaps 
Oroiner was,' ih one sense of the expression, 
the best for ' her» She needed bodily strength- 
ening and brooing as well as rest. 

' She used' to sit long hours upon the beach: 
gazing intently on the waves as they 
chafed with ' perpetual motion against the 
pebbly Bhore;’^-or she looked out upon the 
more distant heave and sparkle against the 
sky, and heard, without l^ing conscious of 
hearing, the eternal psalm, Whieh went np 
continually. She was soothed withoht khow^ 
ing how or why. Listlessly she sat thbrb, oh 
the ground, her hands claarpe<l round -her 
knees, while her Aunt Shaw didomall 
pings, and Edith and Captain Lennox rode far 
and wide on shore and inland. The nurce^,' 
santitering on with their charges, would 
pass and repass her, and wonder in whispers; 
what she could find to look at so long, day 
after day. And when the family ;^thered 
at dinnelvtime, Margaret was so siiCnt rind 
absorbed that Edith voted her' moped, and; 
^led a' proposal of her husband’d With ^reiit* 
^lisfaction, that Mr. Henry -Lennox rihoUld 
asked to take Cromer for a' week; on Ids 
return from Scotland* in October. ‘‘ 

; But all this time for thought enabled 
^et to put events in their right placed, risr^d 
origin aud significance, both as regarded her' 
past life and her future. . Those hours by the^ 
j9ea-eide were not lost, as any one might havb^ 
seen wha had had the perception- td read, or' 
the^ care to^ nnderstand, the look that 
garet’s 'face was gradually acquiring. Mr;I 
Henry-Lennox was excessively struck by thri' 
Cha^e. ’ ' 'y 

' '^ ThC'sea has done Miss Hale an immrinae' 
deal bf good, I should fiuicy,” said he, when’' 
tbe -first Ibft the room after his arrivsd in^ 
their 'family circle. “She looks ten yeaW' 
younger than she did in Hririey Street.” ^ 
“That’s the bonnet 1 got her!” said 
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Edith, triumphftntly. “ I knew it would suit many questions, .Henry Lennox found out 
her the niomt*nt I saw it.” that an enquiry as to some Darkshire pccu- 

“ I beg Tour pardon,” said Mr. Lennox, in liarity of character, called back the light inijo 
the half-contemptuous, half-indulgent tone lie her eye, the glow into her cheek, 
generally U90<1 to Edith. But 1 believe I When they returned to town, Margaret 
know the ditterence between the charms of a fulfilled one of Her sea-side resolves, and took 
dross and tlie charms of a woman. No mere her life into hej* own hands. Before they 
bonnet would have made Miss Hale’s eyes so went to Ci-omcr, she had been as docile to 
histnma and yet so soft, or her lips so rii^e her aunt’s laws as if she were still the scared 
and red — and her fiice altogether so full of little strah^r who cried herself to sleep that 
]>caf*e and light. — She is like, and yet more,” first night in the Harley Street nursery. But 
— he dropped his voice, — “ like the Margaret she had learnt, in those solemn hours of 
Hale of f lolstone.” thought that she hei*self must one day answer 

From til is time the clever and ambitious for her own life, and what she had done with 
man bent all his powers to gaining Margaret, it ; and she tried to settle that most difficult 
He loved her sweet beauty. He saw the problem for women, how much was to be 
latent .swoop of her mind, which could easily utterly merged in obedience to authority, 
(he thought) be led to embrace all the objects and how much might be set apart for freedom 
on w/5ci.‘ had set liis heart. He looked iji working. Mrs. Shaw was as good-tem- 
upon her fortune only as a part of 'the com- pered as could be; and Edith had inherited 
ploto and Miperb character of herself and her this charming domestic quality ; Margaret 
position : yet he was fully aware of the rise • herself had probably the worst temper of the 
which it would immediately enable him, the three, for her quick perceptions, and over- 
poor barrist*'!*, to take. Eventually he would lively imagination made her hasty, and her 
earn such success, and such lionours, as early isolation from sympathy had made her 
would enable him to pay her back, with proud ; but she had an indescribable child- 
interest, til at first advance in wealth which like sweetness of lieart, which made her 
he should owe to her. He had been to manners, oven in her rarely wilful moods, 
Milton on business ooniicctecl with her pro- irresistible of old ; and now, chastened even 
perty, on his return from Scotland ; and with by what the world called her good fortune, 
the quick eye of a skilled lawyer, ready ever she charmed her reluctant aunt into acqiii- 
to take ill and weigh contingencies, he had escence with her will. So Margaret gained 
seen that much additional viuue was yearly the acknowledgment of her riglit to follow 
accruing to the lands and tenements which her own ideas of duty, 
she owned in that prosperous and increasing “ Only don’t be strong-minded,” plea<led 
town. He was glad to find that the present Edith. "Mamma wants you to have a foot- i 
rfdationship between Margaret and himself, man of your own ; and I’m sure you’re veiy 
of client and legal adviser, was gradually welcome, for they’re great plagues. Only to 
sup(3r3eding the recollection of that unlucky, please me, darling, don’t go and have a strong 
mismanaged day at Helstone. He had thus mind ; it’s the only thing I ask. Footman or 
unusual opportunities of intimate intercourse no footman, don’t be strong-minded.” 
with her, besides those that arose from the "Don’t be afraid, Edith. I'll faint on your 
connection between the families. hands at the servant’s dinner-time, the very 

Margaret was only too willing to listen first opportunity ; and then, what witli Sholto 
as long as he talked of Milton, though he had playing with the fire, and the baby crying, 
seen none of the people whom she more espe- you’ll begin to wish for a strong-minded 
dally knew. It had been the tone with her woman, equal to any emergency.” 
aunt and cousin to speak of Milton with " And you’ll not grow too good to joke and 
dislike and contempt ; just such feelings ns be merry ? ” 

M.'irgaret was r shamed to remember she had "Not I. I shall be merrier than I have 
expressed and felt on first going to live there, ever been, now I have got ray own way.” 

But Mr. Tjennox almost exceeded Marga'ret “And you’ll not go a figure, but let me buy 
in his appreciation of the character of Milton yottr dresses for you I ” 
and its inhabitants. Their energy, their "Indeed I mean to buy them for myself, 
power, their indomitable courage in struggling You shall como with me if you like ; but no 
Cud fighting ; their lurid vividnc.ss of exist- one can please me but 
ence, captivated and arrested his attention. " Oh ! I was afraid you’d dress in brown 
He was never tired of talking about them ; and dust-coloured, not to show the dirt you’ll 
and had never perceived how selfish and pick up in all those places. I’m glad you’re 
material were too many of the ends they pro- going to keep one or two vanities, just by 
posed to them.sclves as the result of all tneir way of specimens of the old Adam.” 
mighty, untiring endeavour, till Margaret, " I’m going to be ju8t the same, Edith, if 
even in the midst of her gratification, had the you and my aunt could but fancy so. Only 
candour to point tliLs out, as the taiuting sin as I have neither husband nor child to give 
in so much that was noble, and to be ad- me natural duties, 1 must make 'inyself some^ 
mired. Still, when other subjects palled in addition to ordering my gowns.'* 
upon her, and she gave but short answers to In the family conclave, which was made up 
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of Editli, lier mother, and her husband, it made fortune, which he ife^d to lose, hgr 
was decided that perhaps all these plans of altering his mode of busincM to any having 
hers would only secure her the more for a larger , scope ; yet he grudged every penny 
Henry Lennox. They kept her out of the nmde by others mere daring and fai^stgbted. 
way of other friends who might have eligible But the truth was, Mr. Thornton was hard 
sous or brothers ; and it was -also agreed that pressed. He felt it acutely in his' vulnerable 
she never seemed to take much jdeasure in point— his pride in the commercial character 
the society of any one but Henry, out of their which he had established for himself. Arghi- 
own family. The other admirers, attracted tect of 1^ own fortunes, he attributed this to 
by her appeamnce or the renutation of her no €epe(^ merit or qualities of his own, but ^ 
fortune, were swept away by ner unconscious to the power which he believed that oom- 
smiling disdain into the paths frequented by merce gave to every brave, honest, and per-^^ 
other Paulies less fastidious, or other heiresses severing man to raise himself to a level from 
with a larger amount of gold. Henry and she which he might see and read the great game 
grew slowly into closer intimacy ; but neither of worldly success, and honestly, 'by such faur- 
he nor she were, people to brook the slightest sightedness, command mpre power and ,in« 
notice of their proceedings. duence than in any other mode of life. Far 

Meanwhile, at Milton the chimneys smoked, away, in the East and in tlie West, where his 
the ceaseless roar and mighty beat, and diz- person would never be known, hia was 
zyiug whirl ofmachineryj struggled and strode to be regarded, and his wishes tolDe fulfilled, 
perpetiiall}'. Senseless and purposeless were and his word pass like gold. That was the 
wood and iron and steam in their endless idea of merchant-life with which Mr. Thom- 
labours ; but the p^sistence of their mono- ton had started. Her merchants be like 
toiiuus work was rivalled in tireless endurance princes,” ^d his mother, reading the text 
by the strong crowds, who, with sense and aloud, as if it were a trUmpet-call to invite 
with purpose, were busy and restless in seek- her boy to the struggle. He was but like 
ing after — ^AVhat 1 In the streets there were many others — men, women, and cMldren — 
fow loiterers., — walking for mere plea- alive to distant, and dead to near things. He 
sure ; evei y man’s face w'as set in lines of sought to possess the influence of a name in 
eagerness or anxiety; news was sought for foreign countries and far-away seas,— to 
with tierce avidity ; and men jostled each become the head of a firm th^t should .be 
other aside in the Mai't and in the Exchange, known for generations ; and it had taken 
as they did in life, in tlie deep selfishness of him long silent years to come even to a glim- 
competition. There was gloom over the town, inering of what he might be now, to-day, here 
Few came to buy, and those who did were in his own town, his own factory, among his 
looked at suspiciously by the sellers ; for own people. He and they had led parkUel 
credit was insecure, and the most stable lives — very close, but never touching — till 
might liave their fortunes aflected by the the accident (or so it seemed) of his acquaint- 
sweep in the great neighbouring port among ance with .Higgins. Once brought face to 
the shipping houses. Hitherto there had face, man to man, with an individual of the 
been no failures in Milton ; but, from the masses around him, and (take notice) out of 
immense speculations that had come to light the character of master and 'workman, in the 
ill making a bad end in America, and yet first instance, they had each begun to recog- 
ncaver home, it w'as kiioAvn that some Milton nise that “ we have all of us one human 
houses of business must suffer so severely heart.” It was the fine point of the wedge ; 
that every day men’s faces asked, if their and until now, when the apprehension pf 
tongues did not, “ VV^hat news ? Wlio is gone I losing his connection with two or three of 
How will it affect me ?” And if two or three the 'workmen whom he had so lately begun' 
spoke together, they dwelt rather on the to know as men, — of having a plan or two, 
names of those 'who were safe than dared to which were experiments lying very close to 
hint at those likely, in their opinion, to go ; his heart, roughly nipped oft* without trial,— 
for idle breath may, at such times, cause the gave a new poignancy to the subtle &ar that 
downfall of some who might otherwise wea- came over him from time to time ; until now, 
ther the stfirm ; and one going down drags he had never recognised how much and how 
many after. “ Thornton is safe,” say theyi deep was the interest he had grown of late 
His business is large — extending every year ; to feel iii Lis position as manufacturer, simpjy 
but such a head as ho has, and so prudent because it led him into such close contact, 
with all his dai'ing ! ” Then oiie man di-aws and gave him the opportunity of so much 
another aside, and walks a little apart, and, power,aniong a race of ]^ople strange, shrewd, 
with head inclined into Ids neighbour’s ear, ignorant ; but, above ail, full of character and 
he says, “ Thornton’s business is large ; but strong human feeling, 

he has spent ,his profits in extending it ; he He reviewed his position as a Milton mana- 
haa no capital laid by ; his machinery is new facturer. The strike a year and a half ago, 
within these two years, and has cost him— —or more, for it was now untim^y wintry 
we won’t saQT ‘what I — word to the wise ! ” weather, in a late spring, — that strike, when 
But that •Mr. HaiTison was a croaker, — a he was young, and he now was old— had 
man who had succeeded to his father’s trade- prevented his completing some of the large 
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orders he had then on hand. He had locked 
up a good deal of his capital in new and ex- 
pensive machiiiei*y, and he had also bought 
cotton largely, for the fulfilment of these 
orders, taken under contracts That he • had 
not been able to complete them, was owing 
in some degree to the utter want of skill on 
the part of the Irish hunde whom, ho< had 
inipurted ; much of their work was .damaged 
and unfit to be sent forth by a hotuw* which 
prided itself on turning out nothing.bnt first^ 
* rate articles. For many mouths, the embar- 
rassment caused by the strike had been lui 
obstacle in Mr. Thornton's way ; and > often, 
when his eye fell on Higgins, he could- have 
spoken angrily to him without any present 
cause, just from feeling how serious was the 
injury that had arisen from this aflair in which 
he w^Jmplicated. But wheu he became 
conscious of this sudden, quick resentment, 
he resolved to curb it. It would not satisfy 
him to avoid Higgins ; he must convince him- 
self that he was master ovev his own auger, 
by being particularly careful to- allow Higgins 
access to him, whenever the strict rules of 
business, or Mi\ Thornton’s leisure permitted. 
And by-and-bye, he lost all sense of resent- 
ment in wonder how it was, or could be, tliat 
two men like himself and Higgins, living by 
the same trade, working in their different 
ways at the same object, could look upon 
each other’s position and duties in so strangely, 
different a way. And thence arose that inter- 
course, which though it might not have the 
effect of preventing all future clash of opinion 
and action, when the occasion arose, would, 
at any rate, enable both master and man to 
look upon each other with far more charity 
and sympathy, and bear with etwh other more 
patiently and kindly. Besides this improv^ 
ment of feeling, both Mr. Thornton and his 
workmen found out their ignorance as to 
positive matters of fact, known heretofore to 
one side, but not to the other. 

But now had come one of those periods 
of bad trade, when the market falling brought | 
down the value of all large stocks; Mr. 
Thornton’s fell to nearly half. No orders 
were coming in ; so he lost the iatere.it of 
the capital he had locked up in macbineij^ ^ 
iadee^ it was difficult to get payment, ion 
the orders completed ; yet there was. the' 
constant drain of expenses for working 'the 
business. Then the bills camo due for the 
cotton he had purchased ; and money being 
scarce he could only borrow at exorbitant 
interest, and yet he could not realise any 
of his property. But he did not despair ; 
he exerted himself day and night to* foresee 
and to provide for all emergencies ; he was 
as calm and gentle to the wohien 
in his home as ever ; to the : workmen 
in his mill he spoke not many words, 
but they knew him by this time ; and many 
a curt, decided answer was received by them 
rather with sympathy for the care they saw 
pressing upon hii^ than with the suppressed 


antagonism which had formerly been smoul- 
dering, and ready for bard words and hard 
judgments on all oouasions. . ** Th’ meastez^s 
a deal to potter him,’’ i^id Higgins, one day, 
as he heard Mr. Thornton’s short, ^ sharp in- 
qtiipy, why«BU<^ a oommaud had not been 
obeyed;. and oaughh the sound of the sup- 
peessedvsigli which he heard in going post the 
room where some of the men were working. 
Higgins and another man stopped overi-honrs 
that night, unknown to any one, to get the 
neglected piece of w<»'k done ; and Mr. Thoim- 
tonnever Jenew but that the overlook^', to 
whom he had giten the command in the first 
instance, had done it himself. 

*‘Eh! I reckon I know who’d ha’ been 
sorry for to see our measter sitting so Kke a 

g iece o* grey calico ! Th’ ou’d parson would ha’ 
etted his woman’s heart out, if he’d seen the 
woeful looks 1 have seen on our nleaster’s face,” 

I thought Higgins, one day, as he Wc'is approach- 
ing Mr. Thornton in Marlborough Street. 

Measter,” said he, ^topping Ids employer 
in his quick resolved wklk, and causing that 
gentleman to look up with a sudden annoyed 
start, as if his thoughts had been far away. 

"Have yo’ heerd aught of Miss Marget 
lately?” 

".Miss— who? ” replied Mr. Thornton. 

" Miss Marget — ^Miss Hale — th’ oud par- 
son’s daughter — yo’ known who I mean well 
enough, if yo’ll only think a hitn— ” (there 
was nothing disrespectful in the tone in which 
this was said). 

. Oh yes 1 ” and suddenly, the wintry frost- 
bound look of care had left Mr. Thornton’s j 
face, as if some soft summer gale had i 
blown all anxiety away from his mind ; and j 
though his mouth was as much compressed ! 
as before, his eyes smiled out benignly on his | 
questioner. j 

" She’s my landlord now, you know, Hig- | 
gins, 1 hear of her through her agent here 
every now and then. She’s well and among 1 
friends— thank you, Higgins.” That " thank j 
you” that lingered after the otiier words, ' 
and yet came with so much warmth of feel- | 
ing, let in a new light to the • acute Higgins, 
li might be but a will o’ th’ wisp, but ho 
thought he would follow it and ascertain i 
whither it would lead him. 

And she’s not getten married, measter ? ” | 

Nqt yet.” The face was cloudy onco more. | i 
" There is some talk of it, as 1 understand, j, 
with a connection of the family.” j 

"Then she’ll not be for coming to Milton 
again, 1 reckon.” 

"No!” . 

" Stop, a minute, measter.” Then going up 
confidentially close, he said. ^ " Is th* young 
gentleman cleared ? ” He enforced the de^th 
of his intelligence by a wink of the eye, which 
only made things >iiLore mysterious to Mr. 
Thornton. 

"Th^' young gentleman, I nMaii— ^Master' 
Frederick, they ca’ed him — her brother as was 
over here, yo’ known.” 
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NOETH AND SOUTH. 


‘‘ Over bere.’’ 

' iky r miswiB’s death. To 

ueedna be' f^ed of my ttUing?** for Mary 
aiid moy >we kno wed it eU fdong/^only we held 
oui^ peac^ for <itii through* ^Mkty 

working in th* hoiise.?^ -nT ’if/1 •£ -a 

: And he was over, . -it wair her brother 
Sure enough, and l xkdBOBredysaaiiknowod 
it, or I’d neyer ha^-M edjii'iTw knoi«hsd''ah^ 
had a brother ^ */ ‘:*l -r.iU}3i‘n -jj /? * f 

“ Yes, 1 know ail abcnithhnii'^ Amdr heswii 
over at Mrs. Hale’s death‘^<**>: .•^^.* Mt'-jl. ■ : ■;! » 

‘‘Nay! ' I’m not going/ for ^to^rtOU'zDlorei 
I’ve maybe getten them) into raasoMef already^ 
for they ke^ it very cloke;) > 1 nobbbt want^ 
to know if they’d gotten him' cleared ? ” * ' • I 

Not that 1 kuow ^d*. i 1 know nothing. ‘ 1 
only, hear of Miss Haley now, as my landlord, 
and through her, lawyer.V I 

He broke toff froxb/^HiggisUy; to follow the 
business on which he had been 'bent when the 
latter first accosted him ; leavinj^ Higgins 
baffled in his endeavodr. > . - ■ 

It washer brother,” said Mr. Thornton to 
himself. 1 am gkid.^' I may nev^ see her 
again ; but it is a comfort*^ relief*««to know 
that much. I knew she could hot be-uii<^ 
maidenly ; and yet 1 yearned for coim'ctfOD. 
Now I am glad ! ” ‘ * 

It was a little golden thread ruhhlng 
through tlie dark web of bis present fortunes : 
which were growing ever gloomier and more 
gloomy. His agent had largely trusted) a 
house in tlie American trade, which went 
down, along with several others, just at thi^ 
tbne,^ like a pack of cards, the fall of one^com- 
polling other failures. | What werci Mr; 
Thornton’s engagements ? Could he stand *? 

Night after night he took books and jApers 
into his own private room, and sate up there 
long after the family were gone to bed. He 
thought that no one knew of this occupation 
of the houi-s ho should have spent in sleep. 
One morning, when daylight was stealing in 
through the crevices of his shutters, and he 
had never been in bed, aud in hopeless indif- 
ference of .mind was thinking that he could 
do without ! the hour or two of rest that he: 
should be able to take before the stir of daily 
labour began again, the door of this room! 
opened, -and 'his mother stood there, dressed- 
as she had been the day before; She had 
never laid herseli down to slumber more 
than he. Their eyes met. Their faces were 
cold and rigid, and wan, from long watohing.^ 
‘‘ MoUier ! why are not you in bed ? ” 

" Son Jolin,” said she, “ do you think I can 
sleep with an easy mind, wliile you -keep 
awake full of care ? You have not told me 
what your trouble is but sore troublo'you 
Lave Lad these many days past.”. 

. . “ Trade is bad.” ’ • ' ’ ’ ' 

And you dread-*^’^ ' 

I dread nothing,” replied he, drawing Up 
his head, and holding it erect. “ I know now 
thatnb'inau will Bu&r by me. That was my 
anxiety.” * •* • / . ' 


** But how do youstand f Shall you — will 
it be a faildr^9 ” her steady voice trembling 
in an unwonted manner. 

' Not afa^i:^.' I must give up buSinesSb « 
bat^l pay all*meti.> 1 might redeem mysehM 
l-ab sorely 'tempt6d<<-*^’^ 

^ t - Oh} ^ohn rl keep up your natne-^ 
try nib’risks flop'that. 'How redeem it 1 ^ 
Ive^By at^epecuiation offered to me; fuU'df 
Intetbnib, if successful,* pla^g me high iirbove 
so that no one need ever know 
l^iSthtit in. :* Still, if it fiiils-^” ' ‘1 

^‘leHAnd'if said she, advancing, add 

laying her hdud on his-arm, her eyes SiU of 
lijght. She held her breath to hear 'the 
etrl bfihis' speech. 

Honestmen are‘ ruined by a rogue, said, 
he gloomily.- ** As 1 stand now,' my creditors^ 
money is safe-^very farthing of it; biityd 
don’t know where to find my 
be all gone, and 1 penniless at* this momeiit. 
Therefore, it is my 'creditors’ money that I 
should rii^;” ' ' 

♦‘:But' df it* succeeded, they need never 
knowi ^ * Is ki'oo desperate a speculation ? 1 
Smutire it -is'^ot^^r you would never have 
thought of la* If it 'siicoeeded— ” 

• iuhbuld^be a' rich^mim, and my peace of 
ooii^ciencie' would be'gohed ” 

' Why i YoUrWbula have injured no one;” 
--^No! but I should have run the risk of 
ruining miny for my own paltry aggrandise* 
ment. Mother, I have decided 1 You won't 
much grieve over our leaving this house^ 
shall you, dear mother ? ” 

*' No 1 but to have you other than what 
ybu< are will break my heart. What can 
you do 1 ” ‘ . .f ' » 

^)Be always the same John Thornton in' 
whatever circumstances ; endeavouring to-do' 
right^ and making great blunders ; and thenr 
trying^to be brave in setting-to afresh. But 
it is hard, mother. 1 have so worked and 
planned. 1 have discovered new powers in.' 
my situation too late — aud now all is over; 

1 am too old to begin again with the same 
heart. It is hard, mother.” * t : i 

He turned away from her, and covbred his 
face with his bands. - o > >■ ^ 

I- can’t think,” said she, with gloomy 
defiance in her tone, how it comes abouc, 
JSdrOdsmy boy— good son, just matt, tender 
hekri^and he fails in all he sets -his mind' 
uf^n; he finds a woman to love, and she 
cares no more for his affection than if he had^ 
been any common man ; he labours and 
bfis labour domes to nought. Other peoploi 
prosper and grow rich, and hold their paltry^ 
names high aud dry above shame.” < 

Bahama never touched me,” said he in a 
low- tone.; but she went on. 

< ^>I sometimes have wondered where justice 
was^ gone to,' and now I don’t believe there is 
sadi .a thing in the world,— now y<m are 
come* to ithis; you, my own John Thornton,^ 
though you and 1 may be' beggars togetheis— 
my own dear sou 1 ” 
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evening we walked up to Hampstead and 
back. Yet on Saturday she looked as well 
as she does now.” 

“ We ! ” Who \ They two alone 1 
Mr. Colthurst was a very clever ^lan, and 
a rising member of parliament. He had a 
quick eye at discerning character, and/ was 
struck by a remark which /Mr. Thornton 
made at dinner-time. Ho 
f!ilith who that gentleman ; ana, rpther 
to lier siii'i^rise, she found, from th^ tone 
his “ Indeed ! ” that ]VIr, Thprututr of iMtlton 
I was not such an unknown name ^o ^ 

she had imagined it would bo. Hci^.din^^r 
w.^3 going off well. Henry was in good 
humour, and brought out his dry caustic 
wit admirably. Mr. Thornton and Air. Odlt- 
hurst found one or two mutual subjects of 
. (-ipterest, whicJi they could only touch upon 
! "/y^erviug them for more private, after- 

I dinner taTK. Margaret looked beautiful in 
I tlie pomegranate flowers ; and if sno did lean 
back in her chair and speak bflt little, Edith 
I w^as not annoyed, for the conversation floyved 
I on smoothly without her. Margaret was 
watching Air. Thornton’s face. , tfe never 
! looked at her ; so she might .study, hjfru 
j unobserved, and note the change^ which 
I even this short time had w-rought hip^ 

1 Only at some unexpected mot of Mr. £en- 
I nox’s his face flashed out into the old look of 
I intense enjoyment ; the merry brightness re- 
I turned to his eyes, the lips just pai’ted jbp 
j suggest tlie brilliant smile of former days ; 

and for an instant, his glance instinctively 
I: sought hers, as if he wanted her S3mipathy. 
j: But when their eyes met, his whole coun- 
i' lenance changed ; he was grave and anxious 
\[ once more ; and he resolutely avoided even 
Ij looking near her again during dinner. 

|i There were only two ladies besides their 
own party, and as these were occupied in 
I conversation by her aunt and Edith, when 
I they went up into the drawing-room, Mar- 
jl garet languidly employed lier-seTf about some 
work. Presently tlie gentlemen came up, 
.* Mr. Colthurst aud Air. Thoruton iu close 
j conversiitioii. Mr. Lennox drew near to 
Alargaret, and said in a low voice ; 
i ** 1 reially think Edith owes me thanks for 
* my contribution to her party. You’ve no 
j idea what an agreeable, sensible fellow this 
tenant of yours is. He has been the very man 
to give Colthurst all the facts he wanted 
coaching in. I can’t conceive how he contrived 
to mismanage his affairs.” 

^ “ With his powei*s and opportunities you 
would have succeeded,” said Margaret. He 
did not quite relish the tone in which she 
spoke, although the words but expressed a 
tliought which had passed through his own 
mind. As he was silent, they caught a swell in 
the sound of conversation going on near the 
fire-j>lace between Air. Colthurst and Mr. 
Thornton. 

1 assure you, I heard it spoken of with 
great interest — curiosity as to its result 
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perhaps I should rather say. I heard your 
name frequently mentioned during my short 
stay in the neighbourhood.” Then they lost 
some words ; an^ wJ^en next they could hear 
AIr> Tliornton was speaking. 

“ 1 hayo: not the .^epients for popularity — 
if rtiey spqHe of we . in that way they were 
ipistakfim; ^ fjjill slowly into new projects; 
and 1 And it difficult to let myself be known 
eypn by tJ^pfO f : I desire to know, and 
vit‘h..^hop;\ I |wpuW fain have no .reserve. 
Ypt, even, witli all these drawbacks, I felt 
that 1 yrf'S ou tHe ri^ht path, and tbat^ start- 
ing frow a|]^ct,of /nenaship with one, I \yas 
becGaaing.'a^ualuted with many. The ad- 
vantaffes were .mutnal :,we wore both. uncon- 
sciously and consciously teaching each other.” 

" You say ‘ were.’ I trust you arc intend- 
ing to pursue the same coume ? ” ; 

1 . musi^ sifOp Colthurst,” said Henry 
Lennox, hastily. Aud by an abrupt, yet 
apropos question, he turned the current of 
the conversation, ,bo as not to give ALr. 
Thornton the mortifleation of acknowledging 
his want of success and consequent change 
of position. But as soon as the newly-started 
subject had come to a close, Mr. Thoimtou 
resuwod the conversation just where it had 
been interrupted, aud gave Air. Colthurst the 
reply to his inquiry. 

I have been unsuccessful in business, and 
have had to give up my position as ,a master. 
1 am on the look out for a situation in 
Alilton, where I may meet with employment 
under some one who will be willing to let me 
go along in my own way in such matters as 
these. I can depend upon myself for having 
np, go-ahead theories that I would rashly 
bring into practice. My only wish is to have 
the opportunity of cultivating some inter- 
course with the hands beyond the mere 
'cash nexus.’ But it might be the point 
Archimedes sought from which to move the 
earth, to judge from the inij)ortauce attached 
to it by some of our manufacturers, who 
shake their heads and look grave as suon as 
1 name the one or two experiments that 1 
shoi;ild like to try.” 

“You call them 'experiments’ I, notice,” 
said Mr. Colthurst, with a delicate increase 
of respect in his manner. 

'' Because I belienre them to be such. I am 
npt sure of the consequences that may result 
from them. But 1 am sure they ought to be 
tried.” 

I ’ '‘And you think they may prevent tho 
recurrence of strikes ? ” 

“ Not at all. My utmost expectation only 
goes so far as this — ^ihat they may render strikes 
not the bitter, venomous sources of hatred 
they have hitherto been. A more hopeful 
man might imagine that a closer and more 
genial intercourse between classes might do 
away with strikes. But I am not a hopeful 
man.” 

. Suddenly, as if a new idea ba:l strMc)^ him, 
he crossed over to where Marg^et^^as sitting. 
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d.il(l began, without preface, ae if he knew 
she had been listening to all that had 
passed : 

‘ " Miss Hale, I had a round-robin from some 
of my men — I suspect in Higgins* hand- 
writing— stating their wish td wotk ibr rt^e, if 
ever 1 was in a position to etttplo^ men 
again on my own behalf. ’ wae^^od, 
wasn’t it?’* • 

“ Yes. Just right. I jlim' felad of' Jt'*’ ^aid 
Margaret, looking up straight' idto'^msTad^ 
with her speaking eyes, dftd'fh’^n ' dropping 
them under his eloquent ' glajice. He gaied 
back at her for a minute, as if he did not know 
exactly what he was about. Then sighed ; 
and saying, “I knew you would like it*” he 
turned away, and never spoke to her again 
until he bid her a formal “good-night.” 

As Mr. Lennox' took his departure, Mar- 
garet said, with ' a blush’ that she cbiild not 
repress, and with some hesitation, 

“ Can I .speak to you to-morrow ? "I want 
your help about — something.'” ‘ ' 

“ Certainly. I will comb at whatever titne 
you name. ' You cannot' give me a greater 
pleasure than by making me of any^use. 'l At 
eleven 1 Very well.” ‘ '• i 

His eye brightened with exultation. 
she was learning to depend upon hirii ' It 
seemed as if any day now might give liiin 
the certainty, without having which he had 
determined never to offer to her again, 

CHArTER TIIR LAST. 

Edith went about on tip-toe, and checked 
Sholto in all loud .speaking that next morn- 
ing, as if any widden noise would intetrupt 
the conference that was taking place in the 
drawing-room. Two o’clock came ; and they 
still sate there with closed doors. Then thei-e 
was a man’s footstep ruimiiig down stairs ; 
and Edith peeped out of the drawing- 
room. 

“ AVell, Henry ? ” said she, with a look of 
interrogation. 

“ Well ! ” said he, rather shortly. 

“ C’omc in to lunch ! ” 

“No, thank you, I can’t. I’ve lost too piuch 
time here already.” 

“Then it’s not all settled,” said Edith, 
despondingiy. \ ‘ 

“ No ! not at all. It never will be sailed, 
if the ‘it’ is what I conjecture you mCaii. 
That will never be, Edith, so give up thinking 
about it.” ‘ ^ 

“ But it would be so nice, for us all,” 
pleaded Edith. “ 1 should always feel comfort- 
able about the children, if I had Margaret 
settled down near me. As it is, I am always 
afraid of her going off to Cadiz.” 

“ I will try when I marry to look out for a 
young lady who has a kriowlejlge of the man- 
agement of children. That is all I can do. 
MijBS Hale Would not have me. And I shall 
not ask her.” 

“ 'rhcii, iffhat have you been ' talking 
about?” ® - s - 


“ A thousand things ^ou would not under* 
derstand. Investments? and leases, and valtzO 
of land.” 

“ Oh, go ' away if that’s all. You and she ' 
will be unbearably stupid if you’ve been tsilk- 
ing all this time about such weary things.” ' 

■ ' “ Ve^ well, ■ I’m coming again to-morrow, 
and bridging Mr. Thornton With me to have 
Soiiie ni(^re talk with Miss Hale.” 

“Mr. * ThomtOn ! What has he to dt^ 

’‘*'11^ ie Mi^ Hale’s tenant,” said Mr. Leni- 
fibx,’ 'turning' awdy. “And he wishes to give 
up 'his lease.” 

- Oh ! very well. I can’t understand de- 
tails; so don’t give them me,” ^ 

“The* Only detail I want you to understand 
is, to let us have the back drawing-room un^ 
dlsturbed, as it was to-day. In general, 
children, and servants are so in 
I can nevt\r get any business satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; an(\ the arhlngements we have to 
make, to-morrow are of importance.” 

No one ever knew why Mr. Lennox did 
hot ke^b to his appointment on the followtng 
day. ^ Mr. Th^prtiton eame true to his time ; 
hhd, stfterlceeping him waiting for nearly an 
Kmiy/ MjiiTgiai'et came in looking very white 
abd’ adxioUs: 

‘ Bbe began hurriedly : 

“lam so sorry Mr. Lennox is not here, — ^he 
could have done it so much better than 1. 
He is my adviser in this ” 

“ I am sorry that I came if it troubles you. 
Shall I go to Mr. Lennox’s chambers and try 
and find him ? ” 

“No, thank you. I wanted to tell you how 
grieved I was to find that I am to lose you as 
a tenant. But, Mr. Lennox says, things are 
sure to brighten ” 

' “Mr. Lennox knows little about it,” Said 
Mr. Thoniton, quietly. “ Happy and fortunate 
in all a man cares foi*, he does not understand 
what it is to find oneself no longer young — 
yet thrown back to tlie starting-point which 
requires the hopeful energy of youth — to feel 
one half of life gone, and nothing done — no- 
thing remaining of wasted opportunity but 
the bitter recollection that it has been. Miss 
Hale, I would rather not hear Mr. Lennox’s 
Dpiiiion of my affairs. Those who are happy 
And successful themselves are too apt to make 
light of the misfortunes of otheis.” 

“ You are unjust,” said Margaret, gently. 
“Mr. Lennox has only spoken of the great 
probability which he believes there to be of 
your redeeming — your more than redeem!^ 
\^bat you have lost — don’t speak till 1 have 
eiided-^-pray don’t ! ” And collecting herself 
once more, she went on rapidly turning over 
some law papers, and statements of accounts 
111 a trembling hurried manner. “ Oh ! hero 
it is ! and — he drew me out a proposal— I 
wish he was here to explain it — showing that 
if you would take some money of mine, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven ]^)Ouiids, 
lying just at this moment unused in the bank, 



and bringing me in only two and a half peri Oh! have you been there ? When were you 
cent. — you could pa^^nie much better interest, | there ? ” 

and mi^ht go on working Marlborough Mills.” wanted <o see the place where Mar- 

Her voice had cleared itself and become more garet grew to "what she is, even at the worst 
steady. ^Mr. Thornton did not speak, and she time of all ; when I had no hope of ever 
went on looking for some pa^r on which calling her mine. I w^ent there on my return 
was written down the proposals for securifcv; from ILivre.” 

for .she wac. most anxious to have it all looked “ You must give them to me,” she said, 
upon ill the liglit of a mere business arrange- trying to take them out of his hand with 
meut, in which the principal advantage would gentlo violence. 

be on her side. While she sought for this "Very well. Only you must pay me for 
paper, her very heart-pulse was arrested by them ! ” 

the tone in which Mr. Thornton spoke. His “ How shall I ever tell Aunt Shaw ? ” sho 
voice was hoarse and trembling with tender whispered, after some time of delicious 
passion as ho said ; — silence. ' 

"Margaret 1 ” " Let me speak to her.” 

For an instant she looked up ; and then " Oh, no I I owe to her, — but what will 
sought to veil her luminous eyes by dropping she say ? ” 

'^her forehead on her hands. Again, stepping " T can guess. Her first exclamation will 
neflr^v^be besought her with another tre- be, ‘ That man ! ’ ” 

mnlous eager call upon her name. / ' ’ "Hush ! ” said Margaret, " or I sliall try 

“ Marg.aret ! ” ' and show you your motlier’s indignant tones 

Slill lower went the head; more closely as she says, ^ That woman 1 ’ ” 
hidden was the face, almost resting on the 
table before her. He came close to her. He 

knelt by her side to bring his face to a level — 

tho'wwk 'whispered— panted out ROVING ENGLISHMAN 

" Take care. — If you do not apeak — I shall tera thjsatre. 

claim you as my own in some strange pro- Titerk is a clumping of clogs about the 


sumptuous nray. — Soufl mo away at once, if I uneven streets, and two or three sedan chairs 
must go ; — Margaret ! — ” of very great ladies move dripping along. 

At that third call, sho tamed her face, fnvalidcfl oilicers fresh from the (Jriinea, and 
still covered -with her small white hands, full of bad wine and good spirits, roll along 
towards him, anrl laid it on Ids shoulder, arm in arm, laughing anil discoursing wildly, 
hiding it even there ; and it was too delicious being firmly persuaded of course that not one 
to feel her soft cheek against his, for him to of those young Perotes who arc watching 
wish to see either deep blushes or loving them so eagerly as models of manners can 
eyes, fie clasped her close. But they both understan*! a word they utter. Some- 
kept silence. At length slie murmured in a times a deep growl of impatience may he 
broken voice : heard from .some stripped down and buckled 

" Oh, Mr. Thornton, I am not good up elderly beau wiiosc eyes are not so 


enoufrh ! ” 


good as tlioy were twenty years 


“ isot go>I enough ! Don’t mock my own who has either stuck in the deep bog of mud 


deep feeimg of nnworthiness. 


which fills the middle of the stroot, or has 


After a minute or two, he gently disen- tumbled, umbrella and all, in an nnsuspecte«l 
gaged her liands from her face, and laid her hole. Young ladieswlio have come out on m ma- 
arms as they had once before been placed to trimonial speculation are anxious about their 
protect him from the rioters. back hair and garnet brooches, amid all this 

" Do you remember, love ? ” he murmured, provoking rain and numannered hiKStling. They 
"And how I requited you with my insolence iiave, however, an oppoitunity of displaying 
the next day.” some remarkably neat twinkling ankles, 

" I remember how wrongly I spoke to you, which contrast agreeably with the splay fi‘et 
— that is all.” and awkward waddle of the Greeks, MM. 

" Look here ! Lift up your head. I have Deraetraki and Stavro Somethingopolis — two 
something to show you ! ” She slowly faced semi-civilised natives who have been half- 
kim, glowing with beautiful shame. educated somewhere in Europe, especially 

“Do you know these roses'?” he said, with respect to billiards and ccart6 — arc 
drawing out his pocket-book, in which were raving out atrocious French in frantic accents 
treasured up some dead flowers. to attract attention, and laughing at nothing 

" No !” she replied, with innocent curiosity, whenever their tongues tire, till the street 
"Did 1 give them to you 1 ” rings again with discordant echoes. They 

" No ! Vanity ; you did not. You may are dressed within an inch of their lives in 
have worn sister roses very probably.” the last style of some Smyrna Moses and 

She looked at them, wonderirfg for a minute. Sou. 
then she smiled a little as she said — ^ But way for a pasha, proKiibly one of 

“ They are from Helstone, are they not'? I the ministers who has been on ati embassy 
know the deep indentations round the leaves, to Europe and preserved his taste for evening 
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entertainmentB. He comes plashing through 
the mire at a stately tramp, and mounted on 
a liaughty Arabian horse which tosses its 
small beautiful head from side to side. He 
carries an ample umbrella, and his toih tte is 
so elaborately clean and sparkling that he 
quite glitters under it. He is evidently a 
man of high rank. Cavasses all blazing with 
gold precede him, and pipe-bearers hem him 
' round ; while some officer of his overgrown 
household throws the strong light of a many- 
candied lantem to illuminato his way. He is, 
in short, the very pink of oriental swellism — 
.*i Turkish gentleman of the most polished 
kind. He little knows, as he puffs out liia 
cheek and goes parading along ; what is about 
to happen to him when he passes that group 
of wild young officers fresh from dinner. 

I One of them, a r ollicking young giant, some 
j seven feet high, looks for a moment at the 
Pasha's iMjn»ense lanterm. Then there is *a 
I daredevil « winkle in liia eye which assuredly 
j bodes misoliief ; and the next moment the 
i Pasha’s lantern is yuerced through, twirling 
I round aloft on the top of a walking-stick. 

1 A storm of astonished, laughter from a 
I crowd of admiring witnesses — especially of 
I course from MM. Bemeti-aki and Stavro 
Somethingopolis, who are quite wild with 
i delight at tlie freak. Yet I should like to see 
[ that youug officer obliged lo sell out and go 
* home as a dangerous iiitoruatioiial miachief- 
i maker ; for liio stately 'lurk has turned 
; rein, aiul is riding home, his beard bristling 
i with anger. 

! It is about seven o'clock in the evening of 
j a pouring .December day, and the polite or 
! impolite world of Pera are going as best they 
■ can to tlie opera. [ caimot say that the 
I opera of l^era aUsolutely claims a visit from 
I the connoisseur. Tliere is an unhealthy smell 
j of dead rats about it ; a prevailing dampneas 
i and diiigincss ; a curious fog ; a loudness ; a 
I dirtiness, wliich induces me generally to 
! prefer an arm chair ;uid a dictionary — a 
I cuj) of tea and a fire ; but i am going tu- 
iiight , because my books are all ])acked, and 
my servant h;us gone out for a holiday, to 
carry small scandals to liis acquaintance. I 
have also been eating a most detestable fare- 
well dinner at a roguish pits try cook’s, and my 
com]>anioiis have borne me off whether or 
1 not. 

i The howling and steaming of the unwashed 
crowd at the theatre doors is altogether so 
powerful that we adjourn to the theatre 
coffee-house, and discuss a glass of punch ami 
a cigar till it has subsided. S^Jine British 
sailors and Kiench soldiers are fraternising. 
They are singing Wapping songs and French 
chausoiiettes at the same time. They are 
happy, noisy, and drunk. A waiter mildly 
suggests to one of them in Italian that the 
temple of harmony is next door, and that 
they arc disturbing the rest of the com- 
pany. He/ieraists in bowing and smUing 
these objections whilst a discussion is going 


on under hia nose as to the propriety * : 
of his being promptly spMlcated,^* or - 
ecraai — and " the debaters are men of 
few words. At last^ however, he retires, 
still smiling, though rather askew and with 
a sense of failure : for he presently sees the 
meaning of the flashing eyes of the French- 
man, and the clenched flst of the tar. It is 
some time before a naval officer and I, who 
have taken great interest in the proceedings, 
can so far tranquil] ise the sailor and soldier as 
to prevail upon them to resume their strains 
instead of inflicting summary cliastisement 
on the white-waistcoated official who has 
indiscreetly meddled with them. I shall not 
have half so mucli fun in the theatre, where 
an English autumnal prima donna is tearing 
one of Verdi’s operas t^into shreds, and 
screaming in a manner which is incon- 
ceivably ear-piercing. However^ •*T'^are- 
say she not hurt iia mucTT after the 
first five^ minutes, and they say she sup- 
ports an invaliil mother and a brother who 
IS a cripple, so that we may pay our money 
cheerfully, and go in prepareil for any- 
thing. 

. We have got a box, but we must never- 
theless pay about two shillings entrance 
money at the door. We pay our money,— 
after the handful of coin from all quar- 
ters of the world, wbicli foims the cur- 
rency of the l^ast, has been duly de- 
ciphered and undervalued — and we pass 
on ; but as wo decline to hire opera-glasses 
at twenty piastres for the evening, the box- 
keeper on Ills part declines to pay any further 
attention to ns, and leaves us to find our way 
as best we can, merely ])utting a rusty key 
into our hands and telling us a number. In 
consequence of this we very naturally get 
into the wrong box. An extremely loud 
young Armenian, who is loud even for an 
Armenian, is seated here with a lady who 
devotes her intelligent leisure to the sale of 
walking-sticks and cigars. She is a French 
lady, and we have seen her in a shop of the 
Frank Street somewhere. The Armenian 
suspects us of sitnster attentions, fie be- 
lieves us to l)e Berotes, and charges down 
upon us vehemently : 

“ Vat sares here you vant ? Vat safes yOu 
here vant ? ” 

“ No Bono Johnny,” replies a Briton of our 
party, good-humouredly; and we retreat, 
leaving the Armenian mucli pacified at i 
having been obviously taken for an English- 
maii, owing to fiis perfection in the lan- 
guage. 

Exclusive of a couple of ambassadors and the 
Duke of Cambridge, the audience is not very 
notable. There are a great many officers 
lately in tlie serrice of the King of Candy, 
and wlio liave of course broken out in as- 
tounding military jackets and caps ; but 
they are fine dashing fellows for all that. 
These gentlemen are of course chiefly occu- 
pied with the Pera belles, on whom however 
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* tbey fate not perhaps making the lively 
impression that they too fondly helieve. For 
the Pera belle is a strange, odd, angular, 
unsexed sort of lady, full of Greek sarcasm 
'•nd politics ; who discourses chieHy about the 
wrpngs of the oppressed Christiana. They 
will lead the ofRcers lately in the service of 
the King of Candy a singular, pei'haps a 

* weary dance; but there it will end, much 
to the bewilderment of those magnificently 
moustached geniuses. 

The audience in the gallei'y i^ indecorous, 
to say the least of it. The sailors and soldiers 
from the coffeelilbuse next door have come in, 
and are giving a private vocal, entertain- 
ment of their own. The nsises heard in the 
theatres of Portsmouth and Toulon are 
echoing briskly ; and I have twice heard the 
stanzas of -^Will Watch the bold 
smuggle'; Suppose we retire to tjie back 
of the box and sit down, cross- egged — a 
merry company of smokers. Mpat of us have 
a short clay in our pockets, according to the 
fashion of modern times ; and we shall only 
be doing as folks are doing in the other 
boxes, whence the frequent crack of lucifer 
matches comes so refreshingly. Then we 
shall go behind the scenes — not because 
there is any pleasure in doing so, but 
because it is also the fashion, and a very 
violent fashion in Pera. Highly connected 
young gentlemen (mostly from the’ neigh- 
bourhood of Sloano Street or Putney) be- 
Jonging to Her Majesty’s Commissariat, 
here display their acquaintance with the 
elegant dissipations of London and Paris, 
and the dainty airs of courtly indifference 
acquired during a previous life (of course) 
brimful of the intoxicating sweets of aris- 
tocratic pleasure. An im])roper elderly 
French banker, who has been admitted 
to the intimacy of many generations <»f 
autumnal Pera primd donn^, and who lias 
been the only fiist young man in I*era any 
time these forty years, finds himself quite 
cut out on his own ground — routed igno- 
miniously — and he looks at the biittony waist- 
coats and amazing studs of his rivals with sour 
and envious glances. As for the ex-officers 
of the King of Candy, their caps and Jackets 
are Ka^rdly noticed, and their conversation 
with respect to the mysterious wealth of the 
young gentlemen before mentioned is more pun- 
gent ami forcible tliau complimentary : “That 
young puppy,” says General Slasher (Im- 
perial Ottoman seiwice) to Colonel Crasher | 
i-i the same army — “that young puppy, all i 
studs and buttons, there, is the son of one of | 


my uncle’s bagmen ; you know Sir Jonn 
Stuffs and Co. of Manchester. He set up for 
himself, and failed. Old Stuffs, who has 
three votes in the House of Commons— I 
wish I had — ^got one of the young cubs into 
the commissariat ; and noW I find him here, 
swelling it at the rate of a couple of thousand 
a year, riding thorough-breds, giving dinners, 
and coming out strong with theatre people. 
Put this and that together, and I think you’ll 
agree with me, Crasher, my boy, that the 
commissariat wants looking after.” 

There is a row at the doora. Mr. Wil- 
liam Sykes, the Adonis of Galata, is threat- 
ening to punch the head of a meek gen- 
tleman in jean boots, whom he has never 
seen before; and then bellows out that he 
has made a mistake, but that he will never^ 
theless punch the head of some person or 
persons unknown, who have in some way 
incurred his displeasure. A disagreeable 
threat where there is no police. 

A crowd of linmauity-niongei*s are talk- 
ing with their usual authoritative pomp, 
even here ; but startlingly ready to listen to 
invitations to dinner, nevertheless. lit re are 
adventurers with doubtful commissions from 
the Foreign Office, who have learned already 
the bullying of Oriental diplomacy, and are 
prepared to ride rough-sliod over everything 
and everybody. There stands a man wildly 
asking people to cbampagiie and trulflcs — to 
get contracts for the army, and a very good 
business too. NShr him is a Russian spy, 
adroitly pumping some man in office ; per- 
haps the butler of the British Embassy. 

Let ns make a night of it. Let us go to 
the roguish pastrycook, who has established 
a sort of English club, which we shall find 
full of middys, who Iiave just received a “ tip” 
from home, and our golden young friends 
from the tlieatre, who belong naturally t6 all 
places of Pera revelry. Everybody will be 
talking togetlier, and there will be an im- 
mense consumption of cohl game pies, price 
four shillings each, and bottled beer :it a 
shilling. There will also be some bets about 
the taking of Sebastopol, and some vainglory. 
But we need not stop long. Wo can go 
plashing with our lantern through the slopj^y 
sti’ects, back to lift Palace of Silence, when 
we will. The stave of the rheumatic watch- 
man will smite the wet dark pavement witli 
a clanking sound, and he will shout his 
night-cry through a cold hoarsely. But we 
must not be too hard on him ; exactly the 
same kind of fiiuctioBaiy wandered through 
the streets of London not a generation ago. 


END OF VOLUME THE TENTH. 
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